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THE   ROMANTIC   AND   LYRIC    POETRY   OF   SPAIN.* 
FIRST    SERIES   OF    SPECIMENS. 

By  the  Contributor  of  the  "  AntUologia  Gcrmanica.*' 


Tub  legends  and  ballads  of  Spain, 
valuable  as  many  of  them  are  from 
their  intrinsic  merits,  are  invested  with 
a  peculiar  interest  as  forming  that  por« 
tion  of  the  popular  literature  in  which, 
as  4n  a  mirror,  the  Spanish  mind  and 
temperament  are  the  most  faithfully 
reflected.  They  are  ancient,  but  even 
at  the  present  day  they  constitute  the 
national  poetry.  Eight  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  the  appearance  of 
^  The  Cidy — an  epic  older  than  the  Nibe- 
lunsen  Lied^ — older  by  a  century  and  a 
halt  than  the  Div'ma  Comedia  ; — and 
the  associations  connected  with  this 
magnificent  poem  are  still  as  fresh  as 
ever  in  the  Spanish  mind.  In  a  word, 
the  poetry  of  Spain  remains  in  the 
ntneteenth  century  what  it  was  in  the 
eleventh.  The  stream  has  flowed  from 
theiountain  in  a  single  channel. 

It  is  not  that  later  Spanish  authors 
have  been  deficient  in  versatility  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  their  country  has 
rarely  encouraged  them.  She  has 
vowed  perpetual  fidelity  to  her  first 
literary  passion.  In  any  other  coun- 
try Gongora  and  Quevedo  would  have 
von  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
admirable  satirists  of  their  time  :  in 
Spain  their  failure  was  complete  and 
signal.  The  matchless  genius  of  Cer- 
vantes, it  is  true,  overbore  all  oppo- 
sition ;  but  the  humiliating  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  by  the  reading  of 
Don  Quixote  was  not  the  less  acknow- 
ledged and  lamented.  It  is  the  cardi- 
nal fault  of  that  fine  work  that  it  brings 
ridicule  not  only  upon  the  ridiculous 
points  of  chivalry,  but  upon  those 
which  are  subjects  for  commendation. 
A  great  heroic  people  like  the  Spanish 
would  have  much  to  forgive  in  such  a 
work.  Spain,  accordingly,  has  always 
admired  Don  Quixote  with  a  qualified 
admir^on.  She  is  proud  of  its  au- 
thor, not  fond  of  him.  She  hardly 
cherishes  for  him  the  same  sentiment 
that  Germany  cherishes  for  Schiller. 
Spain  do«s  not  quite  love  Cervantes. 


Her  love  is  exclusively  bestowed  on 
those  worthies,  the  music  of  whose 
lyres  her  heart  has  echoed  times  with- 
ouX  number — the  Old  Romancers. 

The  original  predominance  of  the 
Romantic  in  Spanish  composition  is 
obviously  traceable  to  national  and  po- 
litical influences.  The  position  of 
Spain  eight  centuries  back  was  pecu* 
liar  and  remarkable.  The  lethargy 
which  succeeded  the  Moorish  conquest 
had  passed  off.  Five  kingdoms  — 
Navarre,  Leon,  Portugal,  and  the  two 
Castiles — had  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  land  still 
remained  under  the  yoke  of  the  infidel. 
Above  all,  Granada  was  thorouffhly  a 
Moorish  kingdom  Its  population, 
moreover,  was  enormous ;  its  riches 
were  inexhaustible ;  it  was  the  abode 
of  gallantry*  luxury,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  Such  a  country  presented  a  no- 
ble field  for  the  exhibition  of  Spanish 
heroism  ;  and  the  chivalry  of  Navarre 
and  Castile  were  accustomed  to  pour 
into  Granada  by  thousands  to  contest 
the  prize  of  superior  skill  and  valour 
with  the  haughty  Saracens.  Religion 
and  patriotism  combined  to  lend  a 
peculiar  colouring  to  the  character  of 
these  struggles  :  the  enthusiasm  gene- 
rated by  them  soon  became  a  portion 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  out  of  this 
feeling  sprang  the  Romantic  Poetry  of 
Spain.  For  four  hundred  years  the 
romancer  celebrated  what  he  saw,  and 
received  his  reward  in  the  affection 
and  approbation  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  fourteenth 
century  especially  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  better  class  of  Spanish  ballads. 
The  brilliant  romance  of  Amadu  of 
Gaul,  by  Vasco  Lobeira,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  had  followed  the  poem  of 
The  Cid,  and  created  a  new  era  in 
literature.  The  spirit  of  this  romance 
passed  into  every  subsequent  compo- 
sition, and  never  afterwards  departed 
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iVom  poetry.  The  productions  to  which 
it  gave  birth  attained  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  popularity.  They 
were  sung  by  the  soldier  on  dis  march, 
the  peasant  at  his  labours,  the  maiden 
in  her  bower,  and  the  minstrel  every- 
where. About  this  period  also,  short 
Ivrical  pieces,  formea  on  the  model  of 
the  ancient  Troubadour  songs,  came 
into  fashion.  Odes  and  minor  epics 
followed,  and  dramatic  genius  was  not 
without  its  triumphs.  We  may  regard 
this  epoch  as  that  in  which  the  literary 
glory  of  Spain  reached  its  zenith.  Nor 
was  such  glory  barren  in  its  nature. 
The  influence  exercised  by  poetry  was 
everywhere  of  a  beneficent  order.  If 
it  gave  encouragement  to  the  martial 
enthusiasm  of  we  masses,  this  could 
hardly  have  been  an  evil  in  an  age 
which  had  happily  learned  the  art  of 
reconcilinff  the  usages  of  war  with  the 
rights  of  humanity.  A  positive  Rood 
was,  that  it  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  ty- 
ranny. While  it  did  not  forget  to  ex- 
tol the  Tirtues  of  the  deserving,  it  held 
up  to  intolerable  execration  the  crimes 
of  courts  and  cabinets.  Public  opinion 
spoke  through  it  as  powerfully  as  it 
speaks  through  the  press  of  the  present 
day ;  and  few  indeed  were  they  who 
could  with  impunity  set  at  defiance  the 
terrible  anatnemas  with  which  the 
poet  and  the  minstrel  pursued  their 
delinquencies. 

From  time  to  time  collections  of 
those  fomancea  and  songs  were  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1511  Fernando  de  Castillo  published 
the  first  authentic  embodiment  of  them 
in  Valencia.    Subsequent  volumes  of 


the  same  kind  came  out  in  A^mberes 
and  Barcelona;  and,  in  ]604>  Pedro 
Flores  published,  at  Madrid,  his  cele- 
brated Romancero  General,  a  compil- 
ation equall  V  creditable  to  his  judgment 
and  his  zeal.  The  volume  now  under 
notice  in  our  hands  comprises  the 
entire  collection  made  by  Flores,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  songs  from  the 
Valencia  Caticioniero  of  1511  ;  and 
tliough,  from  the  essentially  local  nature 
of  the  latter,  a  good  deal  of  the  interest 
that  once  attached  to  them  is  now  loet, 
this  book  is,  in  many  obvious  respects, 
a  real  treasure  to  the  lover  of  Spanish 
poetry.  It  comprises  most  of  the 
romances  of  the  Cid,  as  well  as  thoso 
of  Don  Roderic,  Don  Gayferos,  Mon- 
tesinos.  King  Saiicho,  and  the  other 
prominent  names  of  Spanish  story. 
Some  of  the  narratives,  without  for- 
feiting their  chivalric  character,  are  re« 
markable  for  a  blended  simplicity  and 
pathos,  which  at  once  find  their  way  tu 
the  heart ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  |>opularity  of  these  has  always 
surpassed  even  that  of  the  more  war- 
like ballads  ; — so  true  is  the  aphorism 
of  Shakspeare,  that  '*one  touch  of  na- 
ture makes  the  whole  world  kin  I  * 
The  Romance  of  Count  AiarcoM,  ft)r 
instance,  upon  which  Schlegel  haa 
founded  one  of  his  best  tragedies, 
awakens  an  interest  which  none  of  the 
many  stirring  chronicles  of  the  world- 
renowned  Roncesvalles  and  its  glories 
have  ever  been  able  to  call  into  exist- 
ence. As  our  first  specimen  of  Spanish 
loetry,  we  oflfcr  to  our  readers  the  fuU 
owing  version  of  this  touching  ro- 
mance :  — 


Ic 


C(e  Xlomanre  o(  tit  Count  ^Urtoi. 
I. 

How  ike  Infanta  of  Spam  complaint  to  the  King,  her  father,  of  the  faUhlea  conduct 
of  the  Count  Alarcos;  and  how  the  King  instigates  the  Count  to  kill  his  ComUess, 
that  he  may  be  at  Uberty  to  marry  the  Infanta, 

At  eveninff  to  her  cheerless  room  the  sad  Infanta  needs  must  go. 

Her  heart  is  steeped  in  hues  of  gloom,  in  darkest  hues  of  gloom  and  woe. 

Because  her  youth  is  wasting  fast,  because  her  charms  begin  to  flee. 

Like  roseleaves  withering  to  the  blast,  in  husbandless  virginity. 

The  Ring  her  fother  heedeth  not,  he  heedeth  not,  or  doth  not  know 

That  dreary  loneliness  of  lot,  that  grief  a  maiden  will  not  show. 

Her  head  rests  on  her  waxen  hand,  her  tears  are  flowing  silently, 

And,  loosed  from  comb  and  golden  band,  her  night-black  tresses  wander  free. 

When  list !  a  step  draws  nigh  the  door,  a  step  unloveriike  and  slow ; 

Her  father's  foot  Is  oo  the  floor  ;  she  hears  his  voice  in  accents  low, 

«— *"  0|  whi^  is  this,  m^  daughter  dear  ?  1  came  to  wish  Good-night  to  thee  t 
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0,  wherefore  do  I  Bnd  thee  here,  a  prey  to  secret  misery  ? 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  know  the  grief  that  bids  thy  tears  in  silence  fiow. 

And  doubt  me  not  but  swift  relief  shall  banish  far  thy  cause  of  woe  ?  " — 

— "  Nty,  father,  mock  me  not,  I  pray,  for  what  relief  remains  for  me  ? 

Thou  heard'st  my  dying  mother  say,  she  left  my  marriage  unto  thee. 

Why  hast  thou  not  espoused  me,  then?  With  shame  I  put  the  question  so. 

For  these  affairs  belong  to  men,  as  thou  thyself,  good  King,  must  know/' — 

Now,  when  the  noble  King  had  heard  these  bitter  words,  thus  answered  he, 

— **  Infanta !  thou  thyself  bast  erred  ;  the  fault  is  thine  and  rests  with  thee. 

I  chose  the  Prince  of  Hungary  to  be  thy  husband  long  ago, 

But  thou  didst  frown  on  him  and  me,  and  give  our  hopes  rude  overthrow. 

Among  our  Cortes  none  could  boast  of  princely  birth  or  high  degree, 

Save  Count  Alarcos,  who,  thou  know'st,  has  got  a  wife  and  children  three."—  . 

— **  O,  father,  hear  thy  daughter's  prayer  I    Invite  the  Count  to  feast  and  shuw; 

Give  him  strong  wines  and  dainties  rare,  then  tell  him  how  I  pine  in  woe. 

Remind  him  of  his  plighted  vows,  the  vows  he  sware  long  since  to  me, 

That  I  alone  should  be  his  spouse,  and  he  alone  my  husband  be. 

O,  tell  him  that  a  heart  like  mine,  as  first  it  glowed  must  ever  glow. 

With  Love*s  consuming  flame  divine,  though  torn  by  many  a  painful  throe  ; 

That  if  he  took  another  wife,  with  him  abides  the  infamy. 

Since  I  remain  a  maid  for  life,  who  might  be  Queen  of  Hungary." — 

No  answer  could  the  Monarch  make ;  he  paced  the  chamber  to  and  fro. 

And  struck  his  breast :  —  at  length  he  spake,  with  grief  he  could  not  choose  but 

show: 
—''Unworthy  child  of  holy  Spain !  Were  such  the  maiims  taught  to  thee 
By  her  whose  conscience  knew  no  stain,  thy  sainted  mother,  Eupbanie  ? 
Tnese  thoughts  are  thoughts  the  Tempter  gives,and  can  but  bring  disgrace  and 

woe. 
For,  while  Alarcos*  Countess  lives,  his  hand  he  never  dare  bestow. 
Tet  God  loves  Truth,  and  men  prize  Fame,  and  thou,  my  daughter,  shou]d*st  be 

free, 
As  yon  bloa  heaven  from  spot  and  shame,  from  odium  and  from  infamy. 
Bare  therefore  now  thy  bosom's  core,  and  speak  thy  wishes  ere  I  go ; 
Alas !  thy  mother  is  no  more,  to  whose  wise  counsels  much  I  owe." — 
— •*  Then  bare  my  bosom's  core  I  will,  since  none  are  nigh  to  hear  or  see; 
King !  thou  must  tell  the  Count  to  kill  his  hateful  Countess  privately. 
Then  let  the  tale  be  spread  abroad,  that  she  expired  of  sudden  throe  ; 
Suspicion  thus  of  treacherous  fraud  will  fade  away  like  melted  snow. 
Make  then  the  Count  thy  constant  guest,  for  he,  I  swear,  must  wed  with  me  ; 
Thus  will  my  fame  untarnished  rest,  and  Spain  shall  ring  with  jubilee." — 
Forth  went  the  King  in  mournful  mood,  with  face  that  spake  of  inward  woe  : 
He  came  to  where  Alarcos  stood,  amid  his  kniffhts, — a  courtly  row. 
And  heard  him  speak, — **  Good  cavaliers,  that  love  is  but  a  barren  tree 
Which  will  not  bloom  unchanged  by  years*, — Love's  touchstone  lies  in  Cotistaiicy. 
For  me,  the  maid  I  loved  as  maid,  I  still  adore  as  wife  aU6e, 
Nor  goes  my  fealty  unrepaid — My  home  is  heaven  on  earth  below. 
Ah !  trust  me,  gentle  knights,  true  love  is  deep  and  drainless  as  the  sea 
It  cannot  change,  it  will  not  rove  ;  its  motto  rests  *EtemUt^.***^ 
While  speaking  thus  he  saw  the  king,  who  stood  a  space  apart,  although, 
With  homage  meet,  that  glittering  ring  prepared  to  meet  him,  bowing  low. 
He  saw  the  King,  aud,  stepping  furth^  he  bent  to  earth  one  graceful  knee  ; 
Then  spake  the  King, — '*Brave  Count,  thy  worth  is  known  to  most,  nor  liid  fiom 

me. 
Wilt  be  to-morrow  noon  my  guest  ?  Wilt  grace  my  table.  Yea  or  No  ?" — 
— "  My  liege,  I  feel  supremely  blest — to-morrow  noon  shall  see  me  go. 
Albeit  I  meant  to  journey  hence  to-morrow  mom  to  Valerie, 
My  newlv  purchased  residence,  for  there  my  Countess  longs  to  be.**^ 
Awike  the  King  lay  all  that  night,  for  Sleep  finds  Guilt  its  deadly  foe  ; 
&e  went  to  mass  with  morning's  light,  as  was  his  wont  each  day  to  go. 
But  when  the  noontide  hour  was  come,  the  Count  came  too,  aud  proud  was  he 
To  f(Mtt  within  that  royal  dome,  and  share  the  smiles  of  Majesty. 
Odd  ttnffii  adorned  the  walls  around,  and  silver  flowers  appeared  to  strow 
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The  crimson  velvets  on  the  ground,  which  made  the  wine-bowls  doubly  glow. 
Such  pomp  might  well  have  been  admired,  yet  King  and  Count  showed  little 

glee; 
And,  when  the  attendants  had  retired,  the  monarch  sighed,  and  thus  spake  he. 
— **  O,  Count,  I  have  disastrous  news  ! — Nerve  thou  th}'  soul  to  bear  the  blow  ! 
Thy  loyal  faith  I  here  accuse, — I  call  thee  Irothless — art  thou  so  ? 
My  daughter  weeps  thy  broken  vows — nay — hear  me  out ! — thou  hast  no  plea  : 
Thou  sworcst  to  become  her  spouse  ;  thou  sworest  this — yet  what  is  she  ? 
Now,  mark  me,  Count,  and  mark  me  well :  the  best  must  reap  the  ill  they  sow. 
Perchance  the  frail  Infanta  fell — I  dare  not  guess,  and  will  not  know. 
One  only  course  is  thine — thy  wife  must  die,  must  perish  instantly  ; 
Thine  own  good  sword  must  drink  her  life  ;  the  Infanta  lays  the  task  on  thee. 
Fear  not  I — men  will  but  say  she  died  of  sharp  disease  or  sudden  throe. 
Then  may  my  daughter  be  thy  bride,  and  Joy  will  take  the  place  of  Woe." — 
So  spake  the  King  with  grief  and  pain  ;  and  thus  the  Count  made  repartee — 
— **  Sir  King,  denial  were  but  vain  ;  thy  charge  is  true  as  charge  can  be. 
I  broke  my  vows  ;  yet  blame  not  me — I  dared  not  hope  thou  would'st  bestow 
Thy  daughter  save  on  royalty — to  monarchs  rank  like  mine  seems  low. 
Howbeit,  the  wrong  is  soon  redressed,  for  now.  Sir  King,  I  here  agree 
To  do  whate*er  thou  deemest  best,  so  far  as  I  have  injured  thee. 
Yes,  I  will  wed  the  Infanta,  Sire  ;  but — kill  my  Countess? — Oh,  no,  no! 
8he  is  too  good! — let  this  desire  of  thine  expire  in  embryo.** — 
-^'*  I  tell  thee,  Count,  we  need  her  death,  to  save  the  Infanta's  dignity-^ 
Waste  not  with  me  thine  idle  breath — thou  hearest  ray  supreme  decree: 
The  Countess  must  and  shall  be  slain,  or  thou  thyself  shall  undergo 
A  traitor's  death  in  face  of  Spain,  and  on  the  block  thy  blood  shall  flow!*'^ 
'^**  Enough,  Sir  King  !~ then  be  it  so ;  but  thine  alone  the  guilt  must  be--- 
/  strike  indeed  the  deadly  blow,  but  God  shall  lay  the  sin  to  thee ! 
Yes,  I  will  kill  my  spotless  wife, — this  h'and  shall  strike  the  deadly  blow  ; 
She,  pure  as  is  her  saintly  life,  shall  have  her  bed  where  thistles  grow ! 
For  tnis,  O  King,  I  pledge  my  troth,  I  pledge  my  knightly  troth  to  thee ; 
Trust  then  thy  liege,  and  be  not  wroth,  nor  brand  him  with  disloyalty." — 
The  Kinsp,  well  pleased  to  hear  these  words,  then  gave  Alarcos  leave  to  go  ; 
But,  all  that  day,  like  spectral  swords,  his  dark  thoughts  drove  him  to  and  fro. 

II. 

How  the  Count  Alarcos  most  wrongfully  Mils  his  innocent  Countess,  and  how  Uie 
Countess,  in  her  dying  moments,  imprecates  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  t/ie  King 
and  the  Infanta  within  thirty  days,  which  vengeance  accordingly  overtakes  them, 
even  as  she  has  predicted, 

A-weeping  hot  and  bitter  tears,  Alarcos  left  the  palace-gate, 
A-weeping  hot  and  bitter  tears  of  anguish  for  his  cruel  fate, 
A-weeping  for  his  wife,  that  she,  so  good  and  fair,  was  doomed  to  die, 
A-weeping  for  his  children  three,  left  lorn  he  dared  not  whisper  why. 
One  was  a  babe,  a  tiny  elf,  so  sportive  and  affectionate. 
His  mother  nursed  this  pet  herself,  for  he  would  have  no  other  mate. 
The  rest  were  children,  blithe  and  gay  ;  not  one  as  yet  had  heaved  a  s'gh  ; 
And  must  he  break  their  hearts  for  aye  ?  Ah  1  must  he  bid  their  mother  die  ? 
— "  O  woe  is  me  !**  he  cried  aloud — "  how  rueful  is  my  changed  estate ! 
What  dark  eclipse  has  come  to  cloud  a  bliss  I  dreamed  would  ne'er  abate? 
How  shall  I  face  my  fated  home  ?  how  meet  my  victim's  gentle  eye?" — 
Thus  mourned  he  till  the  night  was  come,  and  darkness  tranced  the  middle  sky. 
Then,  like  a  guilty  thing,  he  knocked  all  trembling  at  his  castle  gate. 
Which,  having  been  since  evening  locked,  was  at  his  summons  opened  straight. 
O,  heavy  grew  the  Countess'  heart,  to  note  her  husband's  restless  eye  ; 
She  felt,  as  'twere,  her  sttcnglh  depart ;— her  blood  ran  chill,  she  wist  not  why. 
— •*  O,  Count,"  she  spake,  *'  my  fond,  my  true  !  thy  face  hath  lost  its  look  elate  ; 
Thine  eyes  are  swoln  with  weeping.  too-l-Ah,  me  !  thou  hast  ill  news  to  state. 
O,  then^  for  sake  of  both  of  us,  O,  husband,  by  our  marriage-tie, 
I  pray  thee,  say  what  grieves  thee  thus — what  clouds  thy  brow  and  dims  thine 
eye.*'—  ' 
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..*'  Sweet  Countess,  thou  shalt  hear  the  whole,  if  thou  wilt  be  but  calm,  and 

wait."— 
— **  Ah  !  let  me  hear  it  now,  my  80ul !  for  my  distress  indeed  is  great." — 
—.**  Nay,  dearest,  now  I  wish  to  sup,  but  thou  shalt  hear  it  by-and*by. 
Let  supper,  then,  be  ordered  up,  for  midnight's  hour  is  drawing  nigh." — 
— *•  Behold  !  here  comes  thy  supper,  Count,  with  golden  cup  and  silver  platen- 
Then  both  sat  down,  as  was  their  wont,  but  little  food,  I  trow,  they  ate. 
The  children  were  awake  till  now»  and  glancing  round  with  laughing  eye. 
Meanwhile  iheir  father  hid  his  brow,  and  stifled  many  a  rising  sigh. 
But  when  the  burning  tears  outgushed  atween  his  Hngers  as  he  sate. 
The  Countess*  heart  felt  nearly  crushed  aneath  Affliction's  dreary  weight. 
She  dared  not  speak,  and  turned  aside,  unwilling  to  be  deemed  a  spy 

00  grief  her  husband  strove  to  hide,  whate'er  those  tears  might  signify. 
At  kst  in  anguish  up  he  rose  ; — **  I  need  repose"  he  said  ;  *''tis  late." — 
— **  Dear  love,  I  also  need  repose,"  his  wife  replied, — "  I  will  not  wait." 
Repose!  Alas,  unhappy  pair]  Repose  shall  never  more  come  nigh 

A  couch  of  yours  to  lull  your  care,  until  in  Death's  cold  arms  ye  lie ! 

Anon  they  reached  the  sleeping-room  ;  the  lamps  were  trimmed,  to  dissipate 

The  deepening  and  extcndinyr  gloom,  yet  siill  the  place  looked  desolate. 

J  wo  children,  then,  the  Count  dismissed  ;  the  babe  lay  in  the  cratlle  nigh  ; 
bor  infant!  it  could  scarce  exist  when  not  beneath  its  mother's  eye. 
The  folding-doors  he  closed  with  care,  and  eke  the  casement's  chancelled  grate,  , 
Then  wildly  struck  his  brow  so  bare,  and  groaning,  gazed  upon  his  mate. 
— "  O,  miserable  woman  thou  I   O,  ill-starred  Countess  !"  was  his  cry. 
— **  Nay,  Count,"  she  asked,  "  but  why  ?  or  how  V  If  thou  be  happy,  so  am  I. 

1  am  thine  own  dear  wife  : — as  such,  what  cloud  can  overcast  my  fate  ? 
The  ills  of  life  but  lightly  touch  a  wife  beloved,  whate'er  her  state.' — 

— **  My  wife  thou  art,  most  wretched  one!  Thy  wretched  husband,  too,  am  I ! 

Thy  heart  this  night  would  turn  to  stone,  if  human  words  could  petrify  I 

Learn,  -^ife,  that  I  have  loved  ere  now,  loved  fondly  at  jan  earlier  date ; 

I  loved  a  damsel  fair  as  thou,  of  royal  birth  and  high  estate. 

I  loved  the  Infanta !  and  to  her  I  pledged  a  vow,  recorded  high 

Id  Heaven's  eternal  register,  to  make  her  mine  in  wedlock's  lie. 

And  she  has  told  the  King  her  sire,  has  told  him  all  she  dared  narrate. 

And  now  the  King  is  filled  with  ire,  as  one  might  well  anticipate  ; 

And  be  has  vowed — O,  Countess  I  now  petition  God  to  fortify 

Thy  soul ! — the  King  has  vowed  a  vow,  a  solemn  vow  that  thou  must  die ! 

For  thus  he  saves  in  sight  of  men  the  honour  he  would  vindicate 

And  I  may  wed  the  Infanta  then,  with  all  befitting  pomp  and  state. 

But,  if  1  wash  not  out  the  stain  from  him  and  his,  then  must  I  die 

A  traitor's  death  in  face  of  Spain,  and  on  the  block  my  head  must  lie  !"^ 

The  wretched  Countess,  while  she  heard,  seemed  turned  to  marble  where  she  sate  ; 

Awhile  she  neither  spake  nor  stirred,  for  terror  of  her  dreadful  fate  ; 

But,  finding  words  at  length,  she  made  this  touching  yet  serene  reply  — 

— ••  'Tis  well ! — thus  is  a  wife  repaid  for  love  that  worlds  could  never  buy ! 

And  canst  thou  kill  me  ? — can  thy  sword  so  foul  a  murder  perpetrate  ? 

Ah,  Count,  revoke  that  hideous  word  I — at  worst  we  need  but  separate  I 

Ah,  send  me  to  my  father's  halls ! — here  will  I,  hid  from  every  eye, 

Bring  up  within  those  hallowed  walls  our  darling  children  ere  I  die  !"— 

— "  Alas,  dear  wife,  it  may  not  be  !    Thy  doom  of  death  is  fixed  as  fate  ! 

Arraign  me  not  of  cruelty !  I  must  obey  Spain's  Potentate  !" — 

-^^  O,  Count  Alarcos,  this  is  hard  !  I  pass  not  now  my  own  wrongs  by — 

But  oh,  my  brother's  foul  reward,  his  murder,  what  can  justify? 

The  King,  thou  knowest,  through  jealousy,  hired  ruffian  hands  to  assassinate 

The  noble  Garcias! — Woe  is  me! — what  evils  Passion  doth  create! 

Yes,  that  too  gallant  youth  was  slain — and  I,  his  sister,  now  must  die  I 

So  be  it ! — all  appeals  are  vain  — my  thoughts  should  soar  to  Goo  on  high  I 

Tet,  let  roe  for  the  last  time  kiss  my  babes  ere  Life  shall  terminate." 

— "  Dear  wife,  I  cannot  grant  ihce  this  ; — thou  wastest  words  in  vain  debate. 

Canst  kiss  yon  helpless  nursling  there  :  that  favour  will  I  not  deny. 

Bat  then  commend  thy  soul  in  prayer  to  God  above,  thy  best  ally." 

The  mother,  weeping,  kissed  her  child,  \>ho  lisped  his  thanks  in  babbling  prate, 
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And  clapped  his  little  hands  and  smiled,  so  sportive  and  affectionate. 

This  done,  she  knelt,  and  prayed  a  prayer  to  God  above,  her  best  ally,^ 

— **  AlUgmcious  Lord !  whose  tender  care  is  over  all,  both  low  and  high, 

I  here  bequeath  my  soul  to  TRee,  renouncing  earthly  love  and  hate  ; 

O,  judge  me  in  Thy  clemency,  nor  leave  me  lost  and  reprobate  !"— 

Then,  turning  to  the  Count,  she  said — •'On  thee,  Alarcos,  1  rely 

To  mind  our  babes  when  I  am  dead — I  beg  this  by  our  bliss  gone  by ! 

My  ^ands  of  life  have  soon  been  run,  but  I  forbear  to  expostulate  : 

Yet  let  me  nurse  this  little  one ;  with  smiles  I  then  will  meet  my  fate." — 

— *•  Nay,  ask  it  not,  my  love,  my  life  I  See ! — he  is  slumbering — let  him  lie  ; 

O,  grant  me  thy  forgiveness,  wife  I  for  Mom  already  streaks  the  sky.** — 

— *'  Count  I  I  forgive  thee  every-thing,  for  thou  art  but  unfortunate  ; 

But,  for  the  Infanta  and  the  King,  their  doom  I  here  prognosticate  I 

Bctore  the  dreadful  God  of  all,  before  His  judgment-seat  on  high, 

I  summon  them,  to  stand  or  fall,  ere  thirty  days  and  nights  go  by!  *' — 

No  more  she  said  : — she  knelt,  she  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer,  and  bode  her  fate, 

And,  shuddering.  Count  Alarcos  grasped  her  naked  throat,  to  suffocate  :  — 

He  would  not  use  or  sword  or  knife,  from  fear  the  gushing  blood  might  dye 

Her  garments  or  the  floor : — his  wife,  alas !  thus  horribly  must  die  I 

He  grasped  her  throat  with  all  his  strength — and  Count  Alarcos'  strength  was 

great — 
He  grasped  and  pressed,  until,  at  length,  she  lay  a  corpse  inanimate. 
When  life  was  gone,  and  all  was  o'er,  half-smothering  one  wild  fearful  cry. 
He  stripped  her  of  the  clothes  she  wore,  and  placed  them  on  a  table  nigh  ; 
Then,  la}  ing  the  body  on  the  couch,  and  lying  down  beside  his  mate, 
That  so  the  attendants  could  avouch  no  circumstance  to  criminate, 
He  raised  his  voice, — he  shrieked  aloud — "  What  ho  1    help !  help ! — my  wife 

will  die  !"— 
And, — ail  aghast, — in  rushed  a  crowd  of  servants  at  the  unwonted  cry. 
They  thronged  around  her — all  in  vain ! — their  well-meant  succour  came  too  late. 
Dead,  dead  she  was  and  must  remain,  and  mystery  must  enshroud  her  fate  I 
But,  let  us  now  behold  and  bide  what  followed  ere  the  month  went  by  — 
In  twelve  days*  time  the  Infanta  died,  as  History's  records  testify. 
When  five  and  twenty  days  were  past,  the  King  too  died,  those  records  state ; 
And,  on  the  thirtieth  day,  the  last,  even  Count  Alarcos  shared  their  fate ! 
Now  then,  may  God  keep  all  from  sin  I  and  may  His  blessed  Son  supply 
Our  souls  with  grace  to  seek  and  win  eternal  peace  and  bliss  on  high  1 

Our  second  specimen  is  taken  from  two  hundred  in  the  volume  before  ui» 
the  Roviancet  moritcoit  or  Moorish  chiefly  by  anonymous  writers.  It  is 
Romances,  of  which  there  are  nearly      the  celebrated  lament,  beginning  — 

Pasedbase  el  rey  moro 
por  la  ciudad  de  Granada, 
desde  la  puerta  de  Elvira, 
hasta  la  de  Vivarrambla. 

Ay  de  mi  Alhama  / 

and  was  written  upon  the  occasion  of  flnal  farewell  of  his  beloved  Granada, 

the  storming  of  Alhama,  by  King  Fer-  leaving  behind  him  the  accumulated 

dinand,  in  1492,  shortly  before  Abd«  riches  and  magnificence  of  seven  hun- 

allah,  the    last    of  the   Moorish   mo-  dred  years, 
narch?,  took,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his 


Eament  {or  9l]&ama,  anH  Seotlb  of  tiie  iffioor  fiUaquee, 


Through  rich  Granada, — woe  is  me  I — 

ing 

He  gallops  from  Elvira's  gate 
To  Uiat  of  Blvarambla  straight. 

Aloifor  thee,  Alhama  / 


ugn 
The  Moorish  King  rides  rapidly  : 

ilhama  / 
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Had  come  to  him  this  thunder-word — 
"  Alhama  fails  by  6re  and  sword !  *' — 
He  flung  the  missive  in  the  fire- 
He  slew  the  courier  in  his  ire — 

Alatfor  thee,  Alhama  I 

Off-springing  from  his  mule  with  speed. 
He  bounded  on  his  Arab  steed  ; 
Through  Zacateen  he  dashed  like  Death, 
He  reached  the  Alhambra  out  of  breath. 

AUtifor  thee,  Alhama  ! 

Soon  as  he  gained  the  Alhambra's  walls, 
His  voice  ranff  through  its  marble  halls  ; 
— **  Ho  !  let  the  startling  clarions  warn, 
And  sound  aloud  the  hollow  horn  !** 

Alatfor  thee,  Alhama  / 

Now  when  the  tocsin^s  auick  alarm, 
And  when  the  drum  called  all  to  arm, 
Out  rushed,  inquiring,  from  their  doors, 
The  Vega  and  Granadian  Moors.* 

Alas/or  thee,  Alhama  I 

And  when  they  came  to  understand 
That  bloody  business  was  in  hand, 
By  twos  and  threes,  and  fours  at  most. 
They  swelled  into  a  mighty  host 

Alatfor  thee,  Alhama  ! 

Then  up  and  spake  an  aged  Chief— 
— •«  Bodes  this,  O  King,  some  recent  grief? 
Say,  wherefore  are  we  summoned  thus  ? 
What  may  it  mean  for  ours  and  us  ?" 

Alatfor  thee,  Alhama  ! 

•*  Alas,  my  friends !  prepare  to  greet 
Disastrous  tidings  of  defeat ; 
The  Christian  legions  conquer  ours  ; 
In  dust  are  laid  Alhama*s  towers ! " 

Alatfor  thee,  Alhama  / 

Then  up  and  spake  an  Alfaquee ; 
A  hoary-bearded  Moor  was  he  : 
^"  Good  King,  I  wish  thee  joy  of  this  I 
Thy  chastisement  is  meet,  I  wiss  I 

Alatfor  thee,  Alhama  J 

**  For  thou  hast  slain  the  Abdncerrage,f 
Those  noblest  names  in  History's  page,** 
And  thou  hast  harboured  hostile  bands. 
Vile  vagrants  from  Cord6va's  lands. 

AJat  for  thee,  AUiama  ! 


*  Namely,  The  Moors  of  both  country  and  town. 

f  The  Abencerragcs  are  celebrated  in  Spanish  story  as  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Qruwdian-Moorish  nobility.  Their  downul,  like  that  of  the  Barmecides  in  Arabia, 
wai  effected  through  the  intrigues  of  iealous  rivals,  who  had  the  baseness  to  represent  them 
lo  Abdallab  as  conspirators  against  bit  throne. 
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**  Now,  therefore,  mark  me  :  as  thy  meed, 
A  twofold  ruin  is  decreed 
Thy  people  and  thy  diadem — 
Destruction  comes  on  thee  and  them. 

Alasjbr  thee,  Alhama! 

•*  A  curse  attends  the  bloody  cause 
That  tramples  upon  lives  and  laws  ! 
Granddads  pride  shall  perish  now, 
For  she  shall  fall,  and  so  shalt  thou !  "— 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  / 

.  So  spake  that  Moor  in  speech  that  burned ; 

Then  proudly  on  his  heel  he  turned. 
And  went  his  way  unheedingly, 
That  haughty-hearted  Alfaquee. 

Alas  fir  thee,  Alhama  / 

Then  waxed  the  King  exceeding  wroth, 
Because  the  Moor  had  spoken  troth  : 
— "  Ha!  is  not  this,"  he  said,  **  the  Alcaid,* 
By  whom  Alhama  was  betrayed  ? 

Alas  for  thee,  Al/tama  ! 

**  The  rebel  slave  doth  well  to  fling 
This  odium  on  his  lawful  King  I  ** — 
Then  sent  the  Kins^  six  men  with  swords. 
To  have  him  punished  for  his  words. 

Alas  for  thee,  Al/tama  I 

— "  Moor  Alfaquee,  Moor  Alfaquee, 
A  traitor*8  guerdon  waits  on  thee ! 
Thou  didst  desert  Albania's  walls— 
Through  thy  neglect  Alhama  falls  I 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  ! 

**  For  this  thy  treason  undenied, 
For  this  high  crime,  and  more  beside, 
For  what  thou  hast  so  rashly  said. 
The  King  hath  sent  to  take  thy  head. 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama! 

•*  To  take  thy  severed  head,  and  straight 
Above  the  Alhambra*8  highest  gate 
Impale  it  on  an  iron  stake. 
That  all  who  see  the  sight  may  quake.**  — 
Alas  fir  thee,  Alhama  ! 

Out  spake  that  bearded  warrior  then — 
— "  Brave  cavalleros,  Moorish  men, 
111  know  ye  me  I  Go,— better  taught, — 
And  tell  your  King  I  owe  him  nought. 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  I 

"  I  left  my  home  for  Antiquare, 
To  see  my  sister  married  there — 
A  blight  be  on  the  day  I  went ! 
That  day  the  land  shall  long  lament ! 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  / 

•  Chief  magistrate. 
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**  I  left  my  pott,  for  which  I  griete. 
Albeit  I  had  my  Sovereign's  leave — 
I  asked  a  fortnieht,  and  be  gave 
Three  weeks,  which  time  I  did  not  crave, 
Alas  for  tlteCf  Alhama  I 

"  Now,  for  Alhama,  by  my  head, 
It  weijehs  my  spirit  down  like  lead ! 
But,  if  the  King  has  lost  his  town, 
I — I  have  lost  my  name's  renown  ! 

Alcufor  tliee,  Alliama  / 

"  And  I  have  lost  my  sons, — my  wife, — 
Those  whom  I  loved  beyond  my  life  j — 
And  I  have  lost,  in  luckless  hour, 
A  daughter,  was  Granada's  flower. 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  I 

*•  With  Cadiz*  Marquis  doth  she  dwell 
A  captive  since  her  kindred  fell ; 
Ten  score  doubloons  were  cheaply  paid 
In  ransom  for  that  queenly  maid. 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  ! 

•*  But  now,  her  noble  captor  saith. 
She  hath  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

And  now  she  bears  a  Christian  name, — 

Is  Donna  Isabel  d*Alharae. 

Alas  for  Viee,  Alhama  ! 

••  I  mourn  for  this,  because  she  bore 
No  name  but  Fatima  before, — 
And,  well  I  wot,  her  birth  is  good. 
Yea,  in  her  veins  runs  regal  blood.** — 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  ! 

Spake  then  the  Moors :  — "It  doth  not  boot ; 
We  stand  not  here  to  hold  dispute  ; 
So,  having  heard  thee,  for  the  rest, 
We  must  fulfil  the  King's  behest."— 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  7 

And,  as  these  words  they  sternly  said, 
They  with  their  swords  cut  off  his  head, 
And  to  the  Alhambra.  out  of  hand. 
They  bore  it,  by  the  King's  command. 

Alas  for  thee,  Alhama  t 

We  now  present  our  readers  with  a  tilian  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  most 

production  of  a  more  solemn  order, —  accomplished  scholars  of  the  fourteenth 

an  Ode  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Pur^  century, 
suits,  by  Don  Jorge  Manrique,  a  Cas- 


Arise,  my  soul !  awake !  arise ! 

Shake  off  thine  idle  earthly  dreams, 
And  think  how  soon 
The  longest  human  lifetime  flies- 
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How  soon  the  Hand  which  gate,  redeems 
Its  rovstic  boon! — 
How  swifUy  Pleasure's  goi^ous  cheats 
And  rower's  colossal  pomps  and  lares 
Are  lost  in  gloom, 
Till  even  their  faintest  memory  Beets, 

And  Man  first  finds  that  nought  endures 
But  God  and  Doom  1 


Time  summons,  and  our  nights  and  days, 
With  all  their  hollow  hopes  and  joys. 
Their  tears  and  mirth, 
Go  home  by  dark  and  trackless  ways, 

And  join  the  years  that  rolled  ere  Troy*s 
Renown  had  birth. 
Forth  flow  the  moments,  dusk  or  bright, 
And,  as  their  unrcsounding  stream 
Departs  away, 
With  each  successive  wavelet's  flight 

Some  fragment  of  Life's  glittering  dream 
Grows  dim  for  aye ! 

III. 
Like  silent  rivers  hurrying  on 

Through  storm  and  calm,  through  ebb  and  flow. 
To  Ocean's  breast, 
lUasions  leave  us  one  by  one, 

Long  eie  the  heart  itself  lies  low 
In  dreamless  rest. 
Youth,  Pleasure,  Glorv,  Genius,  Love, 

Bum  bright  awhile,  then  wane  and  die. 
Like  those  long  trains 
Of  meteor  lights  that  flash  above* — 
And  starless  blackness,  as  on  high. 
Alone  remains ! 


Thb  world  is  but  a  thoroughfare, 
A  road  by  which  we  ail  must  go 
To  reach  our  Home  ; 
Some  dtnce  along,  some  droop  in  care, 
But  All  wend  on,  both  high  and  low, 
Both  sage  and  mome. 
Our  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears. 

And  sorrows  throng  our  thorny  way 
Even  from  our  birth, 
Till,  having  reached  the  Vale  of  Years, 

We  bow  to  Death,  who  blends  our  clay 
With  that  of  Earth. 

V. 

Yet  this  vain  world,  which  so  controls 
And  fills  the  hearts  of  Adam*s  race. 
If  used  aright 
Might  serve  to  sanctify  our  souls. 

And  prove  a  fruitful  means  of  Grace, 
And  source  of  Might. 
At  boundless  love  to  wretched  Man 

Brought  down  the  Son  of  God  from  Heaven, 
Winged  by  that  love 
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Our  souls  might  iparn  Life's  prisoning  span, 
And,  purified  from  earthly  leaTen, 
Aseend  above. 


VI. 

Bat  no :— we  slight  the  immortel  Mind— 
Our  care  is  how  to  decorate 
Our  fleshly  forms — 
Debased  and  blind,  yet  proud  as  blind. 
We  deck  and  dress,  in  purple  state, 
A  feast  for  worms  I 
We  strive  and  slave,  we  slave  and  strive, 
To  paint  and  prank  and  beautify 
This  mask  of  clay — 
Our  souls  are  night  and  noon  alive 

To  catch  each  wanton's  wandering  eye 
That  roams  our  way  2 

VII. 

Yet  see  what  poor  and  paltrv  cheats 
We  let  ourselves  be  swindled  by. 
Dupes  as  we  are  I 
For  all  that  most  allures  us  fleets — 
Our  trusted  treasures  ere  we  die 
Are  scattered  far  I 
Time  strips  our  early  dreams  of  worth, 
Change  overcasts,  disasters  frown, 
And  oft  before 
Life's  noontide  hour  swift  storms  go  forth 
And  cast  our  truthless  idols  down 
For  evermore  I 

VIII. 

O,  Beauty  I  thou  that  laughest  now 
With  radiant  eves  and  rosy  lips, 
Made  glacl  by  Health, 
What  rueful  change  will  wrong  that  brow. 

When  Age  comes  down  like  Night  and  strips 
Thee  of  thy  wealth! 
O,  garnished  as  thou  art  to-day, 

And  revelling  in  the  consciousness 
Of  youthful  charms. 
How  wilt  thou  shrink  when  wan  Decay, 
That  grisly  bridegroom,  comes  to  press 
Thee  in  his  arms  I 


The  bright  cerulean  Gothic  blood. 
The  royal  names,  the  lords  of  old. 
Are  gone  and  past ; 
So  all  that  breathe  of  Base  and  Good, 

Of  Strong  and  Frail,  of  Mean  and  Bold, 
Sink  too  at  last. 
Some  fall  by  Craft,  more  yield  to  Strength, 
Disease,  Want,  War,  and  broken  hearts 
Sweep  off  the  mass, 
But  All  met  in  that  House  at  length. 
To  which,  despite  of  arms  and  arts, 
Even  kings  must  pass* 
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A  few,  indeed,  by  Force  or  Fraud, 

Grow  strong  in  power  beyond  their  peers,— 
But,  mark  them  well, 
Efen  while  their  parisites  applaud, 

*  And  see  with  what  dark  doubts  and  fears 
*Ti8  theirs  to  dwell ! 
Inveterate  feuds  and  jealousies 

Empoison  their  best  hours  of  life,— 
And  fortunate 
Are  they,  if,  having  lived  through  these, 
They  meet  not  from  the  assassin's  knife 
Their  final  fate ! 


But,  grant  they  taste  of  perfect  bliss. 

All  mundane  triumphs  have  their  term. 
And  cannot  stay  ; 
The  loftier  height,  the  lower  abyss. 

And  Pleasure's  core  conceals  the  germ 
Of  sure  decay. 
O,  what  can  Luxury  do  to  save 

Her  votary,  when  coerced  by  Fate, 
He  nears  his  goal  ? 
What  power  hath  Pomp  beyond  the  grave. 
Where  vain  Remorse  and  Horror  wait 
The  slothful  soul  ? 

XII. 

The  social  joys,  the  hallowed  loves. 

That  gird  Life's  twilight  pathway  round. 
Are  cloister- walls. 
Woe  then  to  him  who  madly  roves 

Beyond  1 — he  treads  forbidden  ground, 
Where  Virtue  fails ! 
And  oh !  if  even  the  Just  would  flee 

That  last  dread  hour  for  human  dust 
Too  oft  forgot. 
What  must  the  sinner's  death-bed  be  ? 
Yet,  saints  or  sinners,  die  we  must. 
Absolved  or  not. 

XIII. 

The  tales  are  old  of  human  change — 

Books  tell  of  sumptuous  emperors  reft 
Of  lands  and  throne, 
Kings  driven  to  toil  in  field  or  grange. 
And  pillant  lords  disgraced  and  left 
To  die  alone  ; 
And  this  we  weep  or  wonder  o'er — 
Yet  mightier  changes  far  than  aught 
Which  History  shows, 
Are  hourly  wrought  by  Death  before 

Our  eyes,  and  no  man  spends  a  thought, 
A  word  on  those ! 

XIV. 

In  Thebes,  in  Troy,  in  Babylon, 

What  heroes  flourished  once  of  whom 
No  trace  remains ! 
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Where  now  is  Rome  the  Thundress  ? — Gone ! 
Where  is  her  history  ?     Veiled  in  gloom, 
Like  Ancient  Spain's ! 
Bui  wherefore  speak  of  eider  times. 

Why  marvel  that  their  name  and  fame 
No  more  exist. 
When  eyen  the  glories,  wars  and  crimes   ^ 
Of  recent  years  are  gone  the  same. 
And  hid  in  mist ! 

XV. 

Where  now  is  Juan,  Lord  and  King 
Of  Arragon  V     Where  be  the  proud 
Infantes  all  ? 
Where  that  grand  train  so  glittering 

Of  Dons  and  Dukes  that  wont  to  crowd 
The  royal  hall  ? 
The  tournaments,  the  arms,  the  steeds, 
The  scornful  plume,  the  golden  vest. 
The  victor's  crown  ?— 
All  swept  away,  as  worthless  weeds 

Are  driven  o*er  Ocean's  troubled  breast 
When  storms  come  down ! 


XVI. 

And  where  be  they,  the  worshipped  ones. 
The  highborn  dames,  the  damsels  bright. 
Whose  presence  shed 
The  brilliancy  of  stars  and  suns 

Through  Juan*s  court,  albeit  that  light 
Too  swiftly  fled  ! 
Where  is  the  dance  they  shone  amid. 
The  music  that  arose  for  them, 
The  rich  excess 
Of  beauty  which  they  never  hid. 

And  all  that  wealth  of  gold  and  gem 
That  decked  their  dress  ? 


XVII. 

And  he  whom  high  Ambition*s  dreams 
Wiled  on  to  ruin — Juan*s  boy— - 
Prince  Henrico, 
Whose  fortunes  veered  to  both  extremes. 
Whose  brief  career  began  in  joy, 
But  closed  in  woe — 
He  whom  the  world  seduced  to  rise, 

Then  punished  for  its  own  blind  fault. 
And  harshly  spurned — 
Where  is  he  now  ?     Alas !  he  lies 
Low  in  the  lampless  charnel-vault. 
Forgot, — un mourned  ! 


XVIII. 

And  then  his  regal-palace-walls. 

The  porphyry  gates,  the  golden  roofs, 
The  treasures  rare 
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MThich  dazzled  through  the  illuniiiied  hallf— 
The  coart-yards  where  the  clang  of  hoofs 
Rang  through  the  air, — 
The  knights,  the  squires,  the  pages  tall,— 
The  catalcades,  the  rich  suits  worn. 
The  conqueror's  car, — 
Where  too  be  these  ?— Efanished  all ! 
Gbne  as  the' glistening  dews  of  Mora 
At  Noontide  are ! 


XIX. 

Of  what  a  court  Alfonzo  held ! 

What  rank  was  there !  what  lorelineis 
And  chivalry  I 
What  knights  of  prowess  unexcelled ! 

What  chiefs  whose  swords  had  won  success 
By  land  and  sea ! 
And  yet  how  swiftly  passed  from  him 
The  sceptre  and  the  glory  I — Even 
At  highest  noon 
The  sunlight  of  his  power  fell  dim, 

And  storms  o'ercast  Ambition's  heaveot 
And  quenched  its  moon ! 


He  too  is  ffone — mine  ancestor— 

The  shield  and  pillar  of  the  State— 
The  pride  of  Spain — 
Rodric  Manrique — he  who  bore 
A  soul  invincible  by  Fate, 
Yet  pure  from  stain— 
The  loved  of  all,  the  idolized 

Of  prince  and  peasant,  lord  and  slave. 
His  race  was  run 
Too  soon  ! — but  reverence  undisguised 
Still  greets  and  firarlands  in  his  grave 
Spain*s  faithful  son ! 

XXI. 

But  why  name  these  ?     King,  Marquess*  Lord, 
Knight,  Statesman,  General, — all  are  gone 
The  same  dark  road— 
And  minstrel-pens  can  but  record 

The  mighty  deeds  that  such  have  done. 
In  song  and  ode. 
Their  sternest  towers,  their  strongest  keeps, 
Their  proudest  castles  looked  less  proud 
And  strong  than  they, — 
Yet  all  have  passed — their  memory  sleeps^- 
And  those  cold  stones  abide  unbowed 
'  By  Time's  decay  I 

xxir. 

O,  Man,  thou  self-deluder  !  canst 

Thou  dupe  thy  soul  in  Youth  with  hope 
Of  golden  years  ? 
Alas  I  ere  more  than  half  advanced 

Ob  Life's  rough  road,  thou  hast  to  grope 
Thy  way  in  tears  I 
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A  faint  light  glimmers  dow  and  then 

Tbrouffh  Maobood's  hour  perdianc^i  to  dMtf 
Thy  pilgrimage, 
But  Darkness  clouds  the  scene  agen. 
And  tenfold  Night  anon  draws  near 
In  palsied  Age  I 

XXII  r. 
How  shalt  thou,  then,  find  best  escape 
From  all  the  ills  that  so  beset 
Life's  drear  exile  ? 
Gold,  Glorj,  even  the  tempting  gnipe» 
At  most  but  aid  thee  to  forget 
Thy  state  awhile — 
Where,  when  the  warring  world's  alarms 
Ring  loud  around  thee,  shalt  thou  find 
True  peace  of«8oul? 
O,  where,  but  in  Religion's  arms  ? 

Where,  but  with  Faith,  which  wings  the  mind 
To  Heaven,  its  goal  ? 

XXIV. 

For  me,  no  formal  tome  I  cite. 
No  graye,  elaborate  moralist. 
No  poet'lays. 
For  he  who  turns  to  such  for  light 
Meets  but  at  best  a  dazzling  mist» 
That  mocks  his  gaze. 
I  raise  my  thoughts  in  prayer  to  God, 
1  look  for  help  to  Him  alone 
Who  shared  our  lot. 
The  Mighty  One  of  Heaven,  who  trod 

LU'e's  path  as  Man,  though  Earth,  His  own. 
Received  Him  not  I 


I  turn  to  Him,  and  ask  for  nought 

Save  knowledge  of  His  heavenly  will, 
Whate'er  it  be  : 
I  seek  no  doubtful  blessings,  fraught 
With  present  good,  but  final  ill 
And  agony. 
Come  Death  or  Life,  come  Weal  or  Woe, 
Whate'er  my  God  elects  to  send 
I  here  embrace ; 
Blest  while,  though  tortured  on  the  wheel, 
I  forfeit  not,  or  worse,  misspend 
His  holy  grace. 


Yes,  awful  and  eternal  Power, 

I  bend  before  Thy  judgment-seat 
In  spirit  now  I 
O'er-leaping  Life,  I  front  the  hour 

When  this  pale  world  shall  melt  and  fieet 
Before  Thy  brow  I 
Then  sift  me  here,  O,  Love  Divine ! 
By  penances  and  Charity, 
By  Faith  and  Prayer^ 
So  shall  my  soul  in  death  be  Thine, 

And,  soaring  up  to  Heaven  and  Thee, 
Dwell  ever  there. 
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Morality  like  this  is  too  trite  to  work  death  the  whole  picture  of  a  lifetime  if 

an  effect  upon  all  minds  ;  but  it  is  good  sometimes  brought  before  tlie   mental 

for  us  if  we  be  young,  good  for  us  if  we  be  eye  in  a  moment,  so,  conversely,  the 

unsophisticated.    Our  conduct  in  after-  impression  of  a  moment  in  the  morning 

life  is  regulated  by  a  multitude  of  si-  of  existence  may  be  diffused  over  the 

milar  educational  influences,  of  the  ope-  surface  of  a  whole  lifetime.     Even  a 

ration  of  which  we  ourselves  are  possi-  page  of  poetry  common-place  as  this,  if 

bly  unconscious.     Impressions  received  it  impress  the  Child,  may  contribute  its 

during  boyhood  in  the  closet,  and  ap-  share  towards  exalting  the  Man  in  the 

parently  departed  for  ever,  will  come  scale  of  rationality,  and  disciplining  his 

back  to  us  in  middle  age,  at  periods  mind  for  the  great   probationary  trial 

when  we  least  look  for  them,  as  the  through  which  he  is  destined  to  pass, 
forms  of  the  Dead  revisit  our  homes  in  But  we  have  exceeded  our  proper 

nightly  dream«.      And  not  only   will  limits  ;  and  a  page  from  the  Ca?M?ioiitfro# 

they  come  back  to  us,  but  they  will  re-  mu«t  conclude  our  labours  for  the  pre- 

main   with  us,  and  will  refuse  to   be  sent : — 
again  banished.      As  at  the  hour  of 

S^M^teti  Kobe. 

«•   -And  this  is  poor  Anselmo's  grave! 

Ah,  Juan  !  say  of  what  he  died — 
For  he  was  young,  was  young  and  brave, 

Y6t  gentle  as  the  cooing  dove." — 
«« He  died,  alas  !** — and  Juan  sighed, — 

"  He  died,  he  died  ofslighied  love" 

"—Poor  youth  !— And,  Juan  !— spake  he  aught 

Of  what  he  felt,  before  he  died  ?"— 
«« — He  said  that  all  his  pains  were  nought 

Save  one — of  which  he  would  not  speak— 

Alas !  we  had  not  far  to  seek 
For  that : — it  was  the  one  dark  thought 

Wherewith  in  vain  his  spirit  strove— 

He  died,  he  died  of  slighted  love," 
• 
"—And  when  Death  hovered  nearer  still, 

What  said  he  of  his  mournful  fate  ?** — 
*«  —That  Death  was  not  so  sharp  an  ill — 

That  Life,  o'erdarkened  by  Despair, 
Was  bitterer  far  than  Death  to  bear ; 

That  rest  awaits  us  in  the  tomb. 
Where  Anguish  sleeps  witti  Love  and  Hate. 
Thus  much  he  spake — and  some  were  there 

Who  wept  aloud  his  eariy  doom  ; 
But  others  knelt  in  silent  prayer, — 
And  when  they  said  that  such  as  he 

Were  flowers  that  God  took  up  to  bloom 
In  Heaven,  he  smiled  so  thankfully  I 

And  raised  his  failing  eyes  above— 

He  died,  he  died  of  slighted  U  w." 

"—And— Shepherd!— when  the  heavenly  spark 

Was  flickering  in  iU  lamp  of  clay, 
Before  the  glassy  eye  grew  dark. 
What  said  he  more  ?— or  said  he  aftght  ?** — 
«  — But  this — *  The  pilgrim  goes  his  way  :— 
Farewell  the  beauty  of  the  moon  I 
Farewell  the  glory  of  the  noon ! 
The  home  of  rest  my  heart  hath  sought 

So  long  in  vain  will  soon  be  mine- 
Soon  will  that  heart,  all  quelled  and  cold, 
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Lie  low  aneath  the  trodden  mould. 
Which  brings  it  Peace,— a  welcome  boon  I 

Yet  Love,  ah.  Love  is  still  divine. 
And  surely  Goodness  never  dies  f— - 
He  said  no  more— -we  closed  his  eyes-** 

We  laid  him  in  the  grassy  grove-^ 

He  (Red,  he  died  ofMghted  love^ 
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GERMAN  GHOSTS  AND  GHOST-SEERS.— BY  IRTS  HERTNER. 


CHAP.  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


Franz  Baader,  of  Munich,  an  author 
distinguished  even  among  those  of  his 
nation  by  the  singularly  profound  and 
original  views  of  Everything,  de- 
veloped, (or  enveloped)  if  the  reader 
will,)  in  a  style  strikmgly  suited  to  the 
thoughts  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  in 
his  various  writings  on  that  subject^ 
remarks,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
truly  respectable,  and  even  to  a  British 

Jublic  not  wholly  unknown,  Doctor 
ustinus  Kerner,  (Oberamtsarzt,  or 
official  High-bailiwick-physician,  of 
Weinsperg,  in  Suabia,)  that  in  what 
relates  to  ghosts,  witchcraft,  the  phi- 
losophers' stone,  and  that  branch  of 
information  in  general,  we  of  this  age 
are  just  as  far  behind  our  ancestors,, 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa's  time  and 
^^  thereabouts,**  as  we  are  before  them 
in  those  more  superficial  departments 
of  knowledge  wMch  rest  on  observa* 
tion  and  experiment.  There  is  much 
truth  in  this  remark ;  though  less,  one 
might  think,  as  applied  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  ourselves.  The  bias  of  the 
age  is,  to  speak  candidly,  not  towards 
the  supernatural.  Modem  scientific 
inquiry  occupies  itself  vdth  the  ma* 
terial,  the  mechanical, — in  a  word,  the 
sensible  generally,  in  manifest  prefe- 
rence to  the  no^sensible.  Of  the 
sciences  named  occult,  (and  which  we 
might  now  additionally  qualify  as  in- 
cult,)  one  may  doubt  whether  any  pro- 
fessor,— in  any  at  least  of  our  British 
seats  of  leaniing,— knows  the  first 
principles.  If  we  be  better  astrono- 
mers than  they  were  under  the  old 
Ptolemaic  dispensation,  we  are  out  of 
all  siffht  worse  astrologers.  If  the 
cbemist  of  our  nineteenth  century  be 
in  the  profaner  uses  of  his  art  vere 
adephtSt-^in  the  more  recondite,  in  its 
application  to  ma^c,  what  veriest  tyro 
in  ^  school  of  Paracelsus  were  not 
Vot.  XVIL 


his  master?  In  surgery,  what  is  now 
understood  of  the  treatment  of  wounds 
in  the  sympathetic  manner?  Does 
any  surgeon  live  who  will  say,  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart, — and  without  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  anatomical  know- 
ledge to  plaice  the  obtestatory  member 
over  a  less  solemn  viscus, — that  he 
has,  in  one  solitary  case,  operated  on 
a  cudgel  for  the  cure  of  a  head  broken, 
were  it  at  Donnybrook  or  in  Saint- 
Giles*s,  therewith?  Or  that  he  has 
treated  a  fracture,  simple  or  com- 
pound,  of  any  man's  leg,  or  legs,  by 
splint  and  bandage,  unguent  and  fo« 
mentation,  adhibited  to  the  wheels  of 
the  mail-coach  that  went  full-speed 
over  the  same  ?  As  for  the  reader's 
own  body-physician,  I  will  not  ask, 
does  he  copy  his  prescriptions  (like 
good  Doctor  Dee)  from  autograph 
ones  of  the  archangel  Raphael  ?  Their 
originality  is  unquestionable :  that  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  better  for  that, 
may,  perhaps,  be  less  so. 

It  were  tedious  to  go  through  the 
whole  round  of  human  knowledge ; 
nor  is  it  needful :  we  should  but  meet 
at  every  step  evidence  of  a  truth 
which,  perhaps,  no  one  is  disposed  to 
controvert.  Nay,  so  far  from  contro* 
verting,  does  not  the  age  make  this  its 
boast,  that  it  does  give  itself  wholly  to 
those  studies  in  wnich  sense  and  the 
sensuous  understanding  are  at  home, 
accounting  the  extra-sensuous  synony- 
mous with  the  visionary,^yea,  the 
not-sensible  equivalent  to  the  nonsen- 
sical? Truly,  the  point  needing  to 
be  establishea,  and  on  which  one  might 
look  to  find  men  really  incredulous, 
were  this,-»not  that  the  minority  are 
no  believers  in  the  ghostly,  but  that 
there  exists  a  minority  that  believes. 
The  incredulity  of  the  age  is  incredv« 
Hty  in  the  second  power.     Not  only 
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do  we  not  betieve  in  th^  marvellous ; 
we  believe  not  even  In  ^y  belief 
tberein.  We  are  sure  there  are  no 
ghosts ;  nay,  we  are  sure  there  are  no 
believers  in  such.  Some  there  are 
'^even  whom  the  apparition  of  an  unde- 
niable ghost-believer,  or  of  a  man 
afraid  of  witches,  would  affect  with  a 
positive  spectrish  fear,  and  sense  of 
something  "  uncanny,"  as  though  the 
very  belief  of  the  preternatural  were 
already  itself,  in  these  days,  preter- 
naturid  enough.  "  It  seems,*'  says  an 
author  not  mnch  known,  and  whose 
name,  were  I  here  to  cite  it,  would 
probably  come  with  a  quite  unfamiliar 
sound  to  the  reader's  ear,  **  to  have 
got  into  most  heads  that  there  has 
been  at  length  some  demonstration 
arrived  at, — some  clear,  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question  about  ghosts  and 
thbigs  ghostly ;  that  there  has,  in  fkct, 
been  discovered  a  reason  why  these 
things  should  not  be  believed  in. 
Strange  hallucination  I  Let  the  truth 
be  known : — the  age  believes  not,  just 
because  the  age  wills  not  to  believe. 
We  have  cut,  not  untied,  the  Oordian 
knot.  We  have  resolved  that  there 
are  no  ghosts,  can  be  no  ghosts,  shall 
he  no  ghosts.  Sic  vult,  sic  jubet  our 
nineteenth  century:  stet  pro  ratione 
vohtntas.  Candidly,  what  other  way 
was  there  of  dealinr  with  a  question 
of  this  kind,  wherein  demonstration, 
of  the  sort  we  wanted,  being  demon- 
stration  of  a  n^atlve,  was,  of  course, 
impossible?  Demonstration  of  the 
affirmative  the  ghosts  themselves,  in 
whose  power  alone  it  would  seem  to 
be,  have  never  been  slow  to  affbrd, 
and  that  in  the  only  conceivable  wav, 
by  <  appearing.*  For  that  ghosts 
have  indeed  < appeared'  many  will 
attest;  but  what  then?  The  nine- 
teenth century  smiles,  repeats  that 
the  thing  is  impossible,  tells  you  of 
optical  iSusions,  nervous  fancies,  ex- 
cited imagination,  morbid  spontaneous 
action  of  the  organs  of  sense,  waking 
dreams,  eflbcts  of  indigestion,— hints 
the  possibility  of  imposition,— finally, 
declares  herself  quite  satisfied  that  no 
ghost  has  appeared ;  that  being,  as 
she  has  already  determined,  impossi- 
ble. What's  impossible  cant  be,  con- 
sequently has  not  been.  This  is  logic 
not  to  be  shaken.  And  thus  the  ques- 
tion about  ghosts  is  settled  by  a 
triumphant  majoriQr;  wherein,  how- 
•ver^  may  be  smpected  not  a  f^w  im- 


oualiAed  vQter9,  since  Universal  Suf- 
frage is  not  yet — is  even,  in  quesUons 
of  this  kind,  not  likely  very  speedily 
to  become— law. 

"  The  Nineteendi  Century !  Won- 
derful prestige  that  as  a  halo  encom- 
passes these  three  words!  To  how 
many  is  this  •  Nineteenth  Century* 
their  infallible  churoh,  whose  dicta  are 
for  them  divine  oracles, — whose  ana- 
thema were  unto  them  as  annihilation ! 
Wilt  thou  know  then,  blockhead! 
foolishest  idolater  I  that  this  formula, 
^  Nineteenth  Century,'  stands  but  for 
a  multitude  of  men  like  thyself;  some 
of  them  even  greater  blockheads  than 
thou  ?  Be  a  blockhead,  by  all  means, 
if  thou  wilt, — if  thou  feel  the  sacred 
impulse  of  nature  thereto.  Lovingly 
do  thou  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the 

f radons  moth(T,  and  be  of  good 
eart;  a  blockhead  also  is  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  being.  But,  oh! 
art  not  thou  a  blockhead  tit  thine  oum 
right  f  Is  not  that  little  possession  of 
thine,  there,  in  Duncedom,  a  royalty, 
wherein  no  *  Nineteenth  Century,'— 
no  collective  Blockheadry  of  the  age, 
has  a  right  to  come  in  and  play  Lord 
Paramount,  and  stamp  its  image  and 
superscription  upon  all  thy  lead? 
Canst  not  thou  issue  thine  own  plati- 
tudes ?  Shalt  thou  for  ever  have  no  bet- 
ter justification  for  this  and  the  other 
particular  foolish-belief  which  thou  en- 
tertainest,  than  that  they  are  the  cur- 
rent foolish-beliefs  of  thy  time  ?  There 
are,  thou  sayest,  no  ghosts,  and  thou 
sayest  rightly  |  doest,  at  least,  rightly 
in  saying  it;  not  because  there  are 
none,  but  because  thou  art  there,  by  a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  expressly  to 
utter  this  and  similar  speeches,  which, 
wert  thou  not,  were  geeks  not,  could 
get  no  utterance  at  all.  But  canst  not 
diou  give  some  no-reason  of  thy  own 
for  thy  own  geck-speech?  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  has  its  own  no-reasons 
(and  good  ones,  as  no-reasons  go,)  for 
its  geek  sayings  on  this  subject.  Look 
thou  into  these,  and  make  them  thy 
own,  or  find  out  better  if  thou  canst ; 
but  wear  out  human  patience  no 
longer,  by  alleging  ever  and  only,  in 
support  of  thy  belief,  the  *  intelligence 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;'  of  which 
intelligence,  such  as  it  is,  thou— as  is 
evident  fVom  thy  continual  idolatrous 
obtesting  of  it  thus — art  no  partaker. 
*'  Seriously,. let  all  homage  be  done 
to  the  unquestioned   meriil   of  the 
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-Nineteenth  Century;  yet  would  one 
like  to  know  what,  specially,  are  the 
onalifications  of  thb  particular  epoch 
for  deciding,  of  all  ^ueations,  whether 
there  be  ghosts  or  no  ?  What  sources 
of  information^  on  this  subject,  are 
open  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that 
were  closed  to  —  say — the  ninth? 
The  Nineteenth  Century  is,  no  doubt, 
a  respectable  authority  on  culinary 
and  police  questions;  displays  a  de- 
cided genius  fbr  mechanics ;  is  eroi* 
nent  as  a  manufacturing  age.  What 
need  to  enumerate  its  merits?  They 
are  known ;  they  are  such  as  all  can 
appreciate:  they  lie  on  the  surfkce; 
what  eye  Is  not  filled  with  the  lustre 
of  them  ?  But  there  is  a  proverb, 
*iVJ?  sutor  uUra  crepidam^'  which  it 
were  well  that  this  century  laid  to 
heart.  Let  it  stick  to  its  steam-en- 
^et ;  let  it  go  on  improving,  ad 
wfimtum,  in  machinery  and  manu&o* 
ture ;  let  it  discuss  the  oriental  and 
com  questions*  and  discover  the  thou* 
sand  and  second  use  of  oaouchouc>  a 
great  desideratum.  Let  it  prosecute 
*  Timbuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the 
pole  ;*  and*  having  now  round  out  the 
north-west  passage,  find  out  next  some 
vse  for  the  same.  Let  it  content  it* 
self  to  be  Mhe  patent  age  of  new  in- 
ventions.* That  is  its  calling ;  not  a 
sublime  or  a  beautiful,  but  a  very  use* 
fbl  one,  whereunto  the  more  wholly  it 
addicts  it«df»  the  more  hope  there  is 
that  an  9ge  may  follow,  capable  of 
higher  thinga.  Out  of  the  din  and 
^«gglng  of  this  century  may  come  lei* 
sore  and  8tQ<]Uou«  <|uiet  for  the  next. 
The  intellectual  activit  v  of  our  era  is 
that  of  the  artisan,  confounding  worse 
the  confusion  of  workshop-noises  with 
some  ineffable  theory  of  religion,  poli- 
tics, and  things  in  general,  the  which 
he  bawleth,  not  into  the  ears,  but  the 
throats  of  his  workmates;  each  of 
these  disserting  as  loudly  and  as  wise- 
ly as  he.  Meanwhile,  however,  ^ 
ws  abuse  of  lungs  precludes  not  a 
very  l^dmate  use  of  elbows.  The 
manual  activity  ffoes  on  unslackened ; 
and*  grateful  atieast  for  this,  a  twen- 
tieth century  may  perhaps  after  all  ac- 
knowledge, that  our  nineteenth,  if  an 
.addlepated»  was  yet  no  clumsy  or 
droncsAcmdM^  unworkmanlike  period 
of  time.** 

An  era  of  belief  on  false  or  insuf- 
jcieot  (pronnds  i»  generally«  almost 
necessanlj,  succeedea  by  an  era  of  un- 


belief;  after  which,  If  only  the  mi- 
belief  be  honest,  comes  the  appre- 
hending and  establishing  of  the  true 
grounds,  whereupon  may  be  accom- 
plished apparently  a  return,  but  in 
reality  a  going  forward,  to  a  belief 
now  intelligent,  and  resting  on  a  right 
basis.  And  they  who  are  the  first  to 
take  this  step  in  advance,  are  apt  to 
be  looked  on  by  the  stupider  sort  as 
behind  their  age ;  as  indeed  no  age  is 
too  ready  to  conclude  that  they  who 
travel  not  In  its  company  are  before 
it.  Something  of  this  kind  would  ap- 
pear to  be  already  beginning  to  take 
place  in  our  own  days,  in  reference  to 
the  great  question  of  ^  Ghosts  or  no 
Ghosts."  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  "a  minority,  that  behoves :** 
a  minority,  promptly  enough  set  down 
by  that  class  whose  ^bolt  is  soon 
shot,'*  as  **bom  some  half  score  cen- 
turies after  their  time  *'  How  if,  for 
*' after,**  we  were  to  read  •* before?" 
Or,  say,  not  before,  but  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  How  if  this  minority, 
instead  of  being  the  relic  of  by-gone 
agob  of  darkness,  were  the  germ  of  a 
combg  affe  of  light?  Of  increased 
light — sudi  increase  of  light  as  this 
enlightened  age  is  yet  susceptible  of? 
We  have  got  beyond  vulgar  belief  in 
ghosts:  how  if  these  men  had  got  a 
step  farther — beyond  vulgar  </ubelief 
in  them  ?  Had  accomplisned  the  pro- 
cess already  spoken  of,  from  blind 
takin^-for-granted  to  scepticism,  Arom 
scepticism  to  conviction  founded  on 
insikrht? 

To  put  the  reader  in  some  measure 
in  a  position  to  determine  this  point 
for  himself*  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  wherein  Uie  writer  does 
not  propound  opinions  of  bis  own,  but 
record  those  of  other  men.  And  here 
be  it  remarked,  that  an  opmion  may 
be  worth  very  little  in  itself,  and  yet 
the  fact,  that  men  hold  it,  may  be 
worth  a  great  deal.  Methinks,  a 
ghost-believer,  no  less  than  a  ghost,  is 
a  phenomenon  needing  to  be  accounted 
for,— if  possible*  on  natural  grounds. 
And  I  uiow  not  whether  a  nation  of 
ghost-believers  be  not  something  quite 
as  wonderful  as  an  authentic,  irrefra- 
gable ghost.  Burgomaster  Von  Meyer 
of  Frankfort,  General  Von  Pfyffer 
of  Lucem,  Doctor  Kemer  of  Weins- 
perg.  Professor  Eschenmayer  of  Tfl- 
bingen«  and  a  host  of  the  national 
clergy  of  Wirtemberg  and  other  states 
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of  Germany,  maj  tell  stories  utterly 
undeserving,  not  only  of  credit,  but  of 
a  'inoment's  attention ;  but  tbe  fact 
that  these  stories  are  told  (and  be- 
lieved) by  these  men,  is  one  to  which 
credit  cannot,  and  one  thinks  attention 
cannot  very  wisely,  be  refused.  I 
may  give  such  explanations  of  the 
stories  told  by  men  of  this  stamp  as, 
in  default  of  better,  enlightened  peo- 
ple shall  be  fain  to  receive  ;  but  what 
boots  it  to  explain  the  stories,  the 
story-teller  remaining  unexplained ; 
himself  a  greater  mystery,  and  excep- 
tion to  all  that  is  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy,  than  any  thing  he  relate^, 
or  can  relate  ? 


For  my  own  part,  seeing  it  is  but  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  I  choose  the 
least ;  and,  being  very  sure  that  *'this 
enlightened  age  has  as  little  reason 
for  not  believing  in  ghosts  as  I,  or 
any  body  else,  can  possibly  have  for 
believing  in  them,  I  also  "cut  the 
Gordian  knot"  in  my  own  way,  and 
**will  to  believe."  And  with  this 
avowal  (which  I  would  not  make  to 
every  body)  I  now  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore thee,  0  reader  of  a  thousand, 
such  facts  as,  in  an  intercourse  of  some 
years  with  a  very  peculiar  cast  of 
men  and  books,  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  concerning  German  ghost- 
seers,  and  the  ghosts  seen  by  thenu 


CHAP.  II. — SPIRITUAL  TEMPERAMENT  OF  GERMANS. 


That  Germany  and  the  ghost-world 
are  geographically  contiguous  regions 
were  perhaps  too  much,  in  the  face  of 
all  sound  philosophy,  and  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  to  expect  enlightened  peo- 

Sle  who  read  this  magazme  very  rea- 
ily  to  believe ;  but  that  between 
ghosts  and  Germans  very  peculiar 
relations  do  subsist  is  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  notoriety,  and  one  which  it 
would  argue  considerable  ignorance 
of  thines  in  general  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. The  mystic  barrier  which  di- 
vides the  material  from  the  immate- 
rial, our  earthly  life  from  the  dread 
unknown  regions  of  being  that  lie 
darkling  on  its  confines,  would  seem, 
on  some  as  yet  undiscovered  principle, 
(and  the  investigation  of  which  would 
involve  the  whole  philosophy  of  diet- 
etics as  bearing  on  psychological  de- 
velopment) to  give  way  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  before  the  influence  of 
Sauerkraut,  The  circumstance  of 
being  defunct  does  not,  in  the  part  of 
the  world  which  addicts  itself  to  the 
consumption  of  that  "  industrial  pro- 
duct," at  all  operate  in  the  same  deci- 
sive way  as  a  bar  to  a  man*s  appearing 
in  society  as  it  is  elsewhere  under- 
stood to  do.  To  be  buried — in  other 
countries  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be 
a  final  measure — is,  on  the  part  of  a 
German,  often  the  first  step  towards 
any  thing  like  active  existence  :  a 
winding-sheet  seems  the  only  costume 
in  which  he  feels  his  movements  per- 
fectly unfettered  and  free  from  gene : 
for  all  occasions  requiring  jm  extra- 


ordinary degree  of  liveliness  in  his 
demeanour, grave- clothes  are  his  "only 
wear ;"  and  the  sole  stage  of  his  being 
to  which,  without  great  injustice  to 
the  deliberate  character  of  his  pr»- 
sepultural  proceedings,  you  can  permit 
yourself  to  apply  so  headlong-like  a 
term,  as  **  career,"  in  most  cases,  be- 
gins to  be  run  after  what  are  rashly 
supposed  to  be  his  "  last  legs,"  are  as 
feiirly  past  any  possibility  of  a  nm 
upon  them  as  is  (if  the  comparison  be 
not  odious)  the  last  bank  by  which  the 
reader  **  hath  had  losses." 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  our  Teu- 
ton granduncles  (for  in  that  relation  I 
conceive  the  children  of  great-grand- 
father-land to  stand  to  us,  who  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  strain)  lead  a  life  which 
is  neither  of  this  world,  nor  properly 
of  any  other.  They  are  borderers; 
they  inhabit,  as  it  were,  a  "  land  de- 
batable," on  the  marches  of  the 
ghost-world,  and  have  more  inter- 
course, and  better  intelligence,  with 
its  dim-flitting,  doleful-staring  people, 
than  with  their  neighbours  who  are 
more  decidedly  in  the  body  than  them- 
selves. In  the  ghost- world  itself  also, 
if  our  respected  granduncles  are  to  be 
believed,  are  many  borderers, — spirits 
that  are  nearer  to  men.  (namely,  to 
such  equivocal  spectrish  German  men) 
than  to  spirits  more  purely  spiritual 
than  themselves.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  these  are,  or  were  when 
alive,  for  the  most  part  Germans  too ; 
people,*  apparently,  whMaving  never 
been  rightly  in  this  WSM)  are  now 
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not  r^htly  out  of  it ;  bat  still,  as  be- 
fbre^  are  sometimes  on  this  side  of  the 
border^sometimeson  that.  Sometimes 
the  German  (in  magnetic  extasy)  will 
in  spirit  pass  into  the  ghost-world>  and 
see  and  converse  with  the  ghosts,  as  it 
were,  on  their  own  soil.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  ghosts  will  come  oat  into 
Germany, — into  the  materia],  daylight 
world  (sach  hazy,  mystical  daylight  as 
Germans  have),  and  there  will  they,  as 
it  is  called,  spuk  treiben,  that  is,  play 
the  puck,  knock  furniture  about,  give 
boxes  on  the  ear,  throw  knives,  or 
any  thing  else  that  happens  to  be  at 
hand,  even  at  people  who  are  not 
ghost-seers,  or  perhaps  Germans  at 
all.*  The  same  magnetizable  tempe- 
rament which  makes  the  race  of  Teut, 
or  Tuisto  (from  whom  comes  Tues- 
day) so  apt,  during  bodily  life,  to 
hover  on  the  confines  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  spheres,  works  in  them, 
when  disembodied,  analogous  effects : 
ghost-seers  while  living,  they  are 
ghosts  seen  when  dead. 

Magnetism  (animal)  is  the  charm, 
the  <<open  sesame,*'  at  which  the  gates 
of  the  invisible  world  stand  open. 
These  gates  are  seldomer  closed  to"^ 
Germans  than  to  other  men,  because 
Germans  are  of  all  men  most  mag- 
netizable. Has  the  reader  any  theory 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  Ger- 
many magnetism  is  as  generally  held 
to  be  a  reality,  as  in  our  British  lands 
il  is  believed  to  be  a  humbug  ?  Or  is 
he,  indeed,  aware  of  the  fact,  that  as 
with  us  the  admission,  so  with  Ger- 
mans the  denial,  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mesmer  is  the  exception  ? — which  ex- 
ception, moreover,  the  present  writer 
has  been  assured  by  more  than  one  of 
the  foremost,  in  various  walks  of 
science,  among  the  living  sons  of  Ger- 
many, occurs  only  in  cases  of  very  rare 
ignorance,  where  one  has  neglected  to 
inform  himself  of  a  great  mass  of  facts, 
as  well  authenticated  (non  mens  hie 
iermoj  as  any  of  those  upon  which  our 
systems  of  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
other  science  are  built.  So  far,  in- 
deed, is  thb  admission  of  the  reality 
of  magnetism  from  being  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  particularly  credulous  sort 


of  pec^le,  that  rationalist  divines,  and 
even  downright  outspoken  disbeliev- 
ers in  revelation,  will  content  them- 
selves with  resolving  into  mag^netic 
phenomena  all  manSestations  of  the 
supernatural,  all  miracles  and  inspira- 
tion ;  and  hold  all  prophets  and  than- 
maturgi  simply  for  ma^etic  persons. 
There  is  no  man  of  any  mark  or  likeli* 
hood  in  Germany,  in  any  dqiartment 
of  science,  medical  or  other,  that  pre- 
tends to  disbelieve  magnetism:  the 
disbelief  were  indeed,  in  that  land,  im- 
possible :  except,  as  already  observed, 
in  some  case  of  an  ignorance  to  which 
nothing  were  impossible  ;  for  here  not 
knowledge,  but  the  absence  of  it,  is 
power.  But  why  is  it  that  just  this 
so  potent  (and  perhaps  not  unblissful) 
ignorance  prevails  almost  universally 
in  these  islands?  Is  it  not  because 
we,  in  addition  to  so  many  other  ines- 
timable British  immunities,  ei^oy  this, 
of  not  being  a  magnetizable  people? 
so  that,  when  the  thing  has  been  at- 
tempted among  us,  the  facts  have  for 
the  most  part  told  the  wrong  way,  and 
we  have  got  confirmed  in  our  unbe- 
lief. Subjects  of  this  empire  are  no 
subjects  for  magnetic  trance.  Exta* 
tic  flights,  and  outgoings  into  the 
sphere  of  the  incorporeal,  may  be  very 
proper  for  Gernums ;  but  under  a  con- 
stitution like  ours  men  bethink  them- 
selves of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  abide  in 
the  body.  Talk  of  giving  Mesmerism 
a  fair  trial  in  Britain!  If  you  mean 
trying  whether  it  will  work  on  Britons 
as  it  does  on  Germans,  any  one  who 
knows  the  two  nations  can  tell  you  a 
priori  that  it  will  not.  Neither  will 
vinegar  work  on  muriate  as  it  will  on 
carbonate  of  soda ;  nor  will  the  load- 
stone act  on  marble  as  on  iron.  Your 
Briton  has  too  fast  a  hold  on  the  ac- 
tual, or  it  on  him  ;  he  is  too  much  in 
the  world,  a  man  altogether  too  **  wide 
awake,"  too  strong  in  the  faith  that 
no  other  number  is  number  one,  to  be 
very  easily  charmed  out  of  his  iden- 
tity, meshed  and  spell-bound  in  soul 
by  airy  net-weaving  of  mesmerite  fin- 
gers. Then,  your  British  practitioner 
magnetizes  for  giun  of  money,  or  at 
best  for  philosophic  curiosity,  and  fur- 


*  Germans  also  will,  on  great  provocation,  throw  things  at  ghosts.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  knew  a  young  man  of  that  nation,  a  student  of  theology  at  Geneva, 
who,  being  vexed  by  the  moppings  and  mowings  of  a  oertain  ghost,  which  made  a 
point  of  intruding  upon  him  in  his  moments  of  meditation,  at  last  threw  his  boots  at 
the  same ;  a  form  of  exorcism  ouhappily  qoite  bootless. 
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tberanoe  of  the  interests  of  Science. 
Your  Gemuuiy  on  the  other  handy 
megnetizes  devontly ;  in  the  spirit*  not 
^  a  leotorer  in  the  tribune,  but  of  a 
priest  at  the  altar :  the  work  becomes 
In  his  hand  quasi-sacramentali  and  he 
transports,  with  great  ease  and  com- 
fort to  himself,  his  patient  into  highest 
spiritual  regions ;  or  sends  him  (or 
more  generally  her)  a  jonrneyine  in 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  nxed 
stars,  to  bring  back  intelligence  in 
which  of  these--if  in  anj — ^the  blessed 
(die  Seligen)  dwelL 

But  perhaps  the  true  secret  of  Ger- 
man openness  to  all  kinds  of  fascina- 
tion>  and  what  I  may  call  psychic  ma- 

glc»  lies  in  the  fact,  that  thej  are  under 
ttle  or  no  spiritual  rule  ;*  and,  hav- 
ing also  commonly  little  rule  of  their 
own  spirits,  .are  thus  in  the  condition 
of  a  "city  without  waUs."  (Prov. 
xxy  28.)  A  magnetizeTf  who  must 
always  be  a  person  of  superior  spi- 
ritual strength,  (strength  of  will,  en* 
vergetic,  genial,  or  damonal  force,  that 
penetrates  into  and  po8$e$iet  other 
wills,  making  them  its  organs,)  to  the 
magnetised,  can  come  in  and  take  the 
unoccupied  place  of  rule,  and  bend 


hither  and  thither  the  spirit  that  it 
neither  itself  manly*  nor  sneltervd  un- 
der the  manliness  of  another.  Thus 
women  are  more  magnetisable  than 
men ;  and  among  men  those  chiefly 
are  magnetizable  who  are  fitted  rather 
to  be  guided  than  to  be  guides, — to  be 
under  headship  than  to  be  heads. 
There  is  a  kind  of  men  who  stumbte 
on  discoyeries  which  other  men  turn 
to  account,  (such  as  that  Marquis  of 
Worcester  with  his  "  Century  of  In- 
yentions;)"  men  who  utter  oracular 
wisdom  without  being  conscious  of  it ; 
who  are  like  lanterns,  which  are  no- 
thing the  better  for  their  own  light, 
only  lighting  other  men*s  way  thereby, 
who  in  requital  carry  them  hither  and 
thither,  and  take  care  of  them.  Such 
are  the  "inspired  idiots'*  of  society 
and  of  literature.  Such  haye  seers 
been  in  all  ages,  to  whom  it  has  often 
been,  unthankfiilly  and  unthinkingly^ 
oast  up  as  a  reproach  that  they  can 
tell  other  men's  rortunes,  but  not  their 
own.  These  are  the  pre-eminently 
magnetizable,  whose  whole  life  indeed 
is,  without  their  knowing  it.  passed  on 
the  yery  yerge  of  the  deepest  magnetic 
%leep. 


CHAt.    in.-^tNCOKyElllENCSS  Of  MAONBTtSK. 


Maonbtism,  as  a  branch  of  medical 
practise,  is  falling  pretty  fast  into  dis- 
use hi  Germany,  a  circumstance  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  reflect 
somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  this 
mode  of  cure, — that  it  is,  namely,  the 
establishing  of  a  certain  community, 
in  the  article  of  health,  between  the 
patient  and  the  medical  man ;  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  the  reciprocation 
of  ^eflt  is  aU-too  glaringly  one-sided. 
A  physician  in  extensiye  practice,  upon 
this  system,  would  be  but  anotner 
name  for  an  impersonated  complica- 
tion of  disorders,  the  deputy  sick-man 
of  the  whole  parish.  The  sanitary 
state  of  the  nation  might  at  any  time 
be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of 
the  tongues,  &c,  of  the  Faculty,  taking 


care  to  calculate  in  the  inyerte  ratio. 
Your  medical  lecturer,  wishing  to  pre- 
sent to  his  class  a  comprehensiye  yiew 
of  disease,  would  haye  only  to  present 
himself.  He  might  perfect  his  theory 
of  diagnosis  while  shaving.  His  an- 
swer to  your  simplest "  How  d'ye  do?" 
would  furnish  no  meagre  compendium 
of  nosology.  The  honorarium,  whe- 
ther of  his  pupils  or  patients,  would 
be  a  tribute  to  suffering  humanity. 
Nor  is  this  all,  though  quite  enough. 
From  the  magnetic  rapport,  as  it  is 
called,  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  professional  attentions, 
there  arise  to  the  doctor  sundry  in- 
conveniences of  the  strange  kind.  If, 
namely,  he  commit,  no  matter  how  many 
miles  off,  or  in  what  privacy,  any  ez- 


*  By  spiritual  rule,  I  mean  the  rule  exerdsed,  not  only  over  a  man's  actions  and 
thoughts,  but  over  the  most  hidden  processes  of  his  inward  life, — over  departments 
of  his  being  wMch  metaphysical  science  names  not,— ^through  the  medium  of  faith 
and  conscience,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  f^ee-will,  by  a  legitimate  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Such  a  rule,  extending  to  a  man's  purposes  m  the  germ,  yea,  reaching 
to  the  deep-seated  springs  of  thought  and  action  within  him,  to  whi<^  his  own  ooa« 
sdousness  reaches  not,  is  the  eonditioa  of  all  genuine  spiritual  liberty. 
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OMt,  MM  Mr  driaks  Uo  mttoh  QlSiM 
phjficiana  are  not  alwajB  on  arexi- 
iiken)i  puts  himself  in  a  paagion,  jokes 
an  ugly  professional  joke,  in  short 
yields  hinuelf  to  anv  thing  bj  which 
the  '*  inner  life  **  is  hurt,  Uie  patient 
knows  all  about  it,  and  at  his  next  Yisit 
will,  in  magnetic  trance,  lay  the  whole 
matter,  with  rebukes,  before  him, 
and  whoever  else  may  chance  to  be 
present*  It  is  true,  that  as  soon  as 
the  access  of  Somnambulism  is  over, 
the  patient  loses  all  recollection  of 
this,  until  again  charmed  into  the 
prophetic  sleep ;  but  the  case  is  not 
the  same  with  the  bystanders ;  and  it 
is  not  every  physician  that  likes,  or  can 
bear,  to  have  his  oonscience  thus  ren- 
dered objective,  and  speaking  to  him 
out  of  another  person^a  mouth,  before 
witnesses.  Only  he.  it  is  felt,  who  is 
of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  strictly  virtuous 
life,  who  has  taken  for  his  motto 
the 

aperto  vivere  vdto, 

can  without  inquietude  give  himself 
np  unreservedly  to  the  practice  of 
magnetism.* 

On  the  other  hand>  pure-hearted 
and  virtuous  people  are  beginning,  or 
have  for  some  time  begun  to  suspect 
that  lomething  unclean,  unholy,  mixes 
itself  up  in  the  operations  of  magnetism. 
Something  dark,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Swedenborg  said  long  ago,  that  as  no 
qiirit  can  manifest  itselt^  or  act  in  or 
upon  the  material  world,  but  through 
the  instrumentalitv  of  some  inhabi- 
tant of  the  material  world,  some  man 
in  the  body,  whom  it  uses  as  its  or- 
gan, so  no  man  in  the  body  can  pass 
mto  and  act  or  be  acted  upon  in  the 
ipirit-world  but  by  some  spirit,  which 
serves  him  (with  or  without  his  know- 
ledge,) as  eye,  hand,  foot,  or  other 


orgaiki  in  that  world,  wWe  his  awn 
mere  earthly  organs  are  quite  un* 
serviceable*  And  Frans  Baader 
(already  referred  to),  a  much  m6re 
orthodox  man  than  Swedenborg,  be* 
lieves  that  in  every  case  of  magnetism^ 
the  real,  though  invisible  magnetizer, 
or  introducer  of  the  patient  into  spi- 
ritual regions  (wherein  the  patient 
sees  with  his,  the  said  invisible  mag- 
netiier*s  eyes,  and  hears  with  his 
ears),  is  some  spurit,  whether  dead 
man,  or  good  or  evil  angel,  to  whom 
the  visible  magnetiaer  is  but  a  blind 
and  generally  more  or  less  iusufficient 
work-tool.  Many  Germans,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  power  of  acting 
without  the  body  is  an  original  pro- 
perty of  the  human  soul,  which  mag- 
netism partially  restores.  Brought 
by  Mans  Fall  under  conditions  of 
time  and  place,  we  are  (say  they)  in 
the  magnetic  trance  emancipated 
from  these,  and  remotest  things  are 
present  to  us.  Accordingly,  people 
m  the  higher  magnetic  states  live  now 
in  the  past,  now  m  the  future,  or  even 
in  both  at  once;  see  persons  and 
things  that  were  ages  ago,  or  that 
shall  be  ages  hence ;  can  see  a  city 
where  there  is  none,  but  where  men 
will  build  one  after  manv  generations ; 
oan  see,  on  some  plain  nt  for  the  pur- 
pose, all  the  pomp  and  circimistance-* 
though  shadowy,  spectral,  like  Rafe's 
picture  of  the  Midnight  Review  in 
the  Elysian  Fields — of  a  muster  of  the 
troops  of  allied  empires,  which  shall 
be  held  there,  say,  forty  years  later  ; 
can  see,  arriving  to-day,  people  who 
shall  arrive,  bodny,  not  till  tomorrow, 
or  it  may  be  next  week ;  can  seCf 
also,  at  Ban  de  la  Roche,  or  in  Sua*  - 
bia,  as  in  the  Hebrides— the  funerals 
of  persons  living  and  in  good  health, 
the  bearers,  the  course  of  the  process 


•  Of  another  of  the  "inconveniences"  arishig  firom  being  m  rcfpor*  with  some 
people,  here  is  an  illustration :— A  lady  who  was  under  a  course  of  magnetic  treats 
ment,  was  sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  her  regular  physician,  magnetized  by  a 
person  towards  whom«  for  some  *'  lady's  reason."  she  entertained  a  special  dislOce, 
such  as  rendered  it  highly  distasteful  to  her  to  be  placed  in  these  relations  with  him. 
One  day  this  person,  after  magnetising  the  ladv,  went  to  a  dinner-party  at  some 
miles  distanoe*  He  was  gone  some  time  when  the  patient,  in  her  trance,  was  ob- 
served to  sn^e  with  a  malicious  expression,  as  of  gratified  ill-will,  and  crying 
*•  Now  I "  she  clenched  her  fists,  and  began  as  if  to  box  very  heartily  the  ears  of 
some— to  all  but  her^nvisible  head ;  her  eountenance^  as  she  administered  the  pun- 
ishment, exhibiting  every  mark  of  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  Bemg  asked  what 
she  was  about,  she  replied  that  she  was  "paying  such  a  one.*'  When  the  magnet- 
iier  returned  Apon  his  party,  be  told  how  his  ears  had  been  boxed,  as  he  sat  at 
table,  \y  invisible  fists.    Kow  many  doctors  would  not  like  this*. 
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•ion,  tl^  mM»  tiuog,  with  its  un- 
V^lim  accidents,  just  as  it  will  be. 
Fpr  fature  events  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  nonentities:  they  are  still 
events,*  though  future  (do  not  they 
**  cast  their  shadows  before  ?  "  and  has 
bodiless  nothing  a  shadow  ?) ;  and  he 
who  is  lifted  out  of  the  limitations  of 
time  has  as  unobstructed  a  view  for- 
wards  as  backwards.  Thus  iEneas, 
visitii^  (no  doubt  in  magnetic  trance) 
the  infernal  regions^  sees  Marcellus, 
as  well  as  Uus  and  Assaracus;  sees 
him,  too,  exactly  as  the  fates  shall  in 
due  time  show  him  to  the  earth.  It 
is  certain  that  a  person  in  magnetic 
sleep  shall  see  and  describe  for  you  a 
friend  of  whom  you  desire  intelli- 
gence, who  is  now  possibly  at  the  An- 
tipodesy  whom  the  seer  never  saw  with 


[J«n. 


bodily  qres,  does  not  eTtti  know  lus 
name,  only  has  had  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
a  button  of  one  of  his  old  coats,  or 
some  other  such  personal  token  of 
him,  laid  upon  his  (the  seer's)  *<  heart- 
groove,"  or  pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
description  will  be  most  minute.  You 
shall  hear  how  your  friend  looks, 
what  he  has  on ;  abo  about  his  way 
of  life  ;  and  if  he  happens  just  then  to 
be  taking  coffee,  you  shall  hear  if  it  be 
noir  or  au  lait,  and  how  he  hands  a 
cup,  with  suitable  gesture  of  courtesy, 
to  this  and  the  other  lady.  Only  the 
town  where  all  this  goes  on  is  not 
named,  though  described  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  Daguerr^type ;  for  the 
seer  can  but  see,  and  has  no  means  of 
asking  questions. 


CHAP.  IV.— ANTI-GRAVITATION, 


Magnetism  is  a  many-sided  subject : 
perhaps  not  the  least  curious  of  its 
aspects  b  that  under  which  I  have 
now  to  present    it   to    the    reader. 
Doctor  Justinus  Kemer,  a  physician 
of  good  repute  inWirtemberg,  assures 
us  that  it  b  no  uncommon  thing  for 
persons  in  a  magnetic  condition  to 
lose  their  specific    gravity,    so  as  to 
become  buoyant  in  water,  and  even 
in  air,    in  evidence  of  which  he  ad- 
duces   several  remarkable  facts.     A 
ghost-seeing  lady,  named  Hauffe,  who 
for  many  years  was  his  patient,  and 
whose  life  he  has  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Seeress  of  Prevorst" 
(^Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst),  did,  when 
placed  in  a  bath,   in  a  very  unusual 
manner  lie,  high  and  dry,  on  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  water,  and  finally  roll  off 
(the  tub  being,  it  would  seem,  over- 
full), as  one  rolb  off  a  German  bed, 
on  the  fioor.     This  lady  was  buoyant 
in  or  on  water,  but  not  in  air.      Doc- 


tor Kemer  b  of  opinion  that  thb 
circumstance  illustrates  what  we  read 
in  old  authors,  concerning  the  trial  of 
witches  by  submersion  in  water,  out 
of  which  if  they  shot  up  like  full- 
blown  bladders,  and  so  floated,  their 
case  was  bad  indeed :  there  was  no 
drowning  mark  upon  them:  perfect 
gallows,  or  a  shade  worse,  was,  vbibly 
to  all  eyes,  their  complexion.  Thb 
disgraceful  levity,  the  Doctor  thinks, 
was  of  magnetic  origin.  No  doubt 
it  was ;  and  so,  one  ventures  to  sug- 
gest, were  the  broomstick-aero- 
nauehtinesses,  and  voyages,  in  egg- 
shell or  sieve,  to  Lapland,  for  which 
these  "Uprobrians  of  theur  Sesk"f 
were  noted.  Of  buoyancy  in  air,  the 
following  examples  are  given. 

**  A  magnetical  woman  at  Frey- 
burg,  by  name  Flebcher,  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deacons  Dachsel  and 
Waldburg,  lifted  up  on  a  sudden  from 
her  bed,  two  ^ubits  and  a  half  high, 


*  Strictly,  not  events  (eventa)  until  they  be  come  out :  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  teaches  us  that  the  past  contained  the  present,  and  that  in  the  present  the  fu- 
ture  already  lies  hid.  To-morrow's  hbtory  is  not  added  to  to-day's,  but  evolved 
from  it.  In  the  first  day  slept,  not  dreamless,  the  soul  of  the  last,  waiting  to  be 
bom.    And  hence,  insight  b  at  the  same  time  foresight,  and  the  seer  a  prophet. 

t  "  Get  up,"  wfis  the  address  of  a  watchman  to  an  elderly  lady  of  highly  respect- 
able appearance,  whom  circumstances,  not  necessary  to  be  enlarged  on,  had  led  to 
lie  down,  one  fine  seasonable  November  evening  alter  dusk,  in  a  gutter  in  French- 
street  ;  "  Get  up,  you  unaybriated  onld  soak  t  Get  up,  you  disthressin'  sieht  I  you 
uprobrian  of  your  sesk  I  Is  that  a  patthern  for  an  ould  ancient  anoesther  like  you  to 
be  setting  to  the  rising  genuradon  ?" 
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And  at  that  elevathm  hong  poised^ 
horizontally ;  and  they  feared  lest  she 
shoald  have  floated  out  at  the  win- 
dow. 

**  Mr.  Privy-counsellor  Horst  ad- 
duces in  his  Deuteroscopie  the  case  of 
a  man  who  was  also  manifestly  in  a  mag- 
netic condition^  and  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons,  was  lifted 
np,  free,  clean  off  the  ground,  and  so 
ahode,  air-borne,  above  the  people's 
beads,  so  that  certain  of  the  company 
must  run  to  and  fro  beneath  him,  as 
he  fluctuated  hither  and  thither,  lest, 
falling  a^o,  he  should  receive  da- 
mage to  his  body. 

**  This  suspension  of  the  gravita- 
tive  principle  showed  itself  also  in 
men  who  through  ascetic  exercises, 
voluntarily  imdertaken,  and  the  lead- 
ing of  a  divine  life,  did  quite  slay  that 
in  them  which  was  fleshly,  and  enter 
into  the  profoundest  depUis  of  that 
which  was  most  inly  spiritual.  *  Peter 
of  Alacantara  (so  relates  Gorres,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Suso,) 
did,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Saint  Theresa,  for  forty  years  long 
never  sleep  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  twenty-four,  and  that  sit- 
ting, his  head  propped  against  a  post ; 
nor,  during  all  that  term  of  years,  did 
he  at  briefer  intervals  than,  commonly 
three  days,  but  often  eight,  eat  bread 
and  drink  water.  Thus,  by  all  man- 
ner of  mortification  he  so  held  back 
and  straitened  the  development  of  the 
organic  life,  that  he  was,  to  look  at, 
like  a  man  woven  together  out  of 
tree-roots.  Often  in  rapt  celestial 
commerce,  was  he  circumfused  with 
radiant  brightness,  and  lifted  up  to  a 
good  height  from  the  ground.  Once, 
as  this  rapture  befel  him  during  a 
snow-storm,  and  in  the  open  air,  the 


&lling  snow  reBiaiiied 
above  him,  and  formed  a  canopy  over 
his  head.  The  upward  tendmgs  of 
his  ^irit  had  not  mily  neutralised  the 
force  of  cavitation  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  Its  centrifugal  operanoy  nad 
also  propagated  itself  into  die  tmra 
that  encompassed  him;  and,  in  the 
snow-flakes  which  entered  thai  ^>here» 
had  caused  a  deflection  f)rom  the  line 
in  which  they  tended  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth." 

"The  Seherin  von  Prevorst  (pro- 
ceeds Kerner)  said  often,  'Spirits 
have  the  faculty  of  counteracting  the 
force  of  gravity  in  things.'  As  Peter 
of  Alacantara  {Hropagated  thb  his  ac- 
tivity into  the  aura  that  surrounded 
him,  so  seem  ghosts  also,  in  whom 
this  property  in  like  manner  resides, 
to  be  able  even  so  to  propagate  it  on 
what  is  about  them,  at  least  on  those 
objects  on  which  they  are  minded  of 
set  purpose  to  work.^ 

**  '  Samt  Theresa,'  says  Oorres,  in 
the  same  place,  <felt  her  soul  &rst, 
then  her  head,  then  her  whole  body 
lifted  up,  that  it  touched  not  the 
ground ;  and  so  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  sisterhood  would  she  float  away 
over  the'grate  of  the  convent  door.' 

**  Yet  many  more  examples  of  this 
kind  showeth  us  the  history  of  the  life 
of  different  saints ;  whereof  we  in  our 
body,  in  our  earthly  ponderousness, 
have  no  sort  of  conception :  where- 
fore, we  are  now  able  only  to  regard 
as  fables  the  histories  of  them  handed 
down  to  us.** 

Thus  far  Doctor  Justinus  Kerner : 
whereupon  1  would  remark  that  here 
we  have  a  Protestant,  and  sort  of 
organ  of  a  numerous  class  of  Protest- 
ants in  Germany,  giving  not  only  cre- 
dence (which,  indeed,  there  seems  no 


*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  they  can  throw  knives  at  people  (which  do 
not  hit).  One  of  them  one  day  took  off  the  seeress  of  Prevorst's  boots  (she  had 
lain  down  on  the  bed  with  them  on),  and  carried  them  into  the  next  room  to  her 
sister.  The  seeress  could  see  the  ghost,  but  her  sister  could  only  see  the  boots 
eommg  to  her  through  the  air.  One  night  this  sister,  on  ^oing  to  bed,  left  her 
clothes  lying  on  the  floor ;  a  ghost  took  them  up  and  laid  them  carefully  on  a  chair, 
where  the  lady  to  her  great  surprise  found  them  in  the  morning :  the  seeress  had 
witnessed  the  whole  proceeding.  By  these  two  instances,  in  which  the  writer  con* 
fesses  he  finds  something  extremely  touching,  it  may  be  judged  that  these  poor 
ghosts,  in  that  comfortless  dim  ghost-world  of  theirs,  are  still  not  without  some 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  some  aspirings  after  r»  ir^iir«f  and  r#  jutXt*.  A  ghost 
of  a  less  laudable  turn  of  mind,  tore  leaves  out  of  old  Monsieur  Saintois' prayer* 
book  as  he  was  saying  his  prayers  at  night  before  goin^  to  bed.  Old  Monsieur 
Samtois  could  not  see  this  ghost ;  nor  cotUd  young  Monsieur  Saintois,  nor  young 
Madame  Saintois,  whom  the  old  gentleman  called  to  see  what  was  goin^"  on.  A. 
vMe  fJMDily  were  by  this  drcumstance  rendered  very  uneasy  in  their  minoa. 
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jMHlettir  fHMik  towithboli)  but  fp» 
proyd  to  thefte  «  aBcetio  eieroUet***  by 
which  a  man  \b  brought  to  havt  the 
appearance  of  being  ''  wo?en  together 
out  of  tree4*oot8/     With  respeot  to 
the    *' tnipension  of  the  grayitative 
principle***  (as  one  sees  no  ground  to 
doubt  of  the  haU  stated,)  it  appears 
to  the  writer  of  these  pegei  that  a 
man  who  does  not  irravitate  must  be  a 
man  devoid  of  all  buman  sympathies, 
a  man  who  has  achieved  to  msulate 
and  defhitemiae  himself,  withdrawing 
himself  into  a  life  which  is  not  that  of 
the  human  fiimilj,  wherein  he  has  no 
comrnunion  with  men,  can  do  good  to 
no  one.     The  man  who  does  not  gra- 
iritate  is  one  that  has  ceased  to  be 
an^body*s  brother,    or   so    much  as 
neighbour  ;  one  that  has  broke  loose 
firom  the  law  that  binds  together  so 
many  millions  of  men  into  one  man- 
kind, of  which  the  law  of  graviution 
is  the  type  in   material  things    (for 
what  is  the  law  of  gravitation  but  the 
command  to  many  atoms  to  be  one 
tiniverse  ?).     And  the  man's  not  gra» 
vitating  is  just  ^e  outward  sign  and 
symbol  of  his  insulated  spiritual  state* 
Let   not   the    humane   reader,  with 
those  ilne  social  tonalities  of  his,  ad- 
mire, much  less  emulate,  such  centri- 
fbgal  buoyant  individuals.     Mortified 


as  thet  are.  tnore  m<nrtified  shall  that 
man  be  wno  counts  upon  them  to 
throw,  on  any  emergency,  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  his  interests.     It  is 
but  just  to  mention,  as  the  writer  is 
happy  to  be  able  from  personal  know- 
le^ffe  to  do,  that  Doctor  Kemer  him- 
self,  though,  from  the  proportion  of 
adipose  matter  present  m  his  system, 
doubtless  abundantly  buoyant  in  wa- 
ter, yet  ^vitates  very  sensibly  in  air; 
that  he  is  obliged,  like  other  men,  to 
have  recourse  to  his  umbrella,  when 
caught  in  a  (snow  or  other)  shower ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  him 
for  a  man  woven  together  out  of  tree- 
roots  ;  and  that  if  a  "  radiant  bright- 
ness **  be  seen  to  dwell  on  his  suave 
serious  features,  and  felt  (for  there  is 
a  brightness  that  may  be  felt,  as  well 
as   a  darknesb,)  to   propagate  itself 
into  the  sphere  in  which  ne  moves,  it 
is  the  brightness  which — not  in  rare 
extatic  sky-rocket  moments,  but  habi- 
tually— emanates   from  his  own  ex- 
cellent heart,  his  devout,  calm  spirit* 
and  his  fine  genius. 

One  thinks  Saint  Theresa  mieht 
have  done  something  more  edifying 
than  <<fioat  away  over  the  convent- 

frate,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  sister* 
ood.**    It  was  a  bad  precedent* 


CHAP.  V.      ANlllA  MONDt.— OatiEK  T£Ai 


SoMB  men  are  continually  or  with 
very  brief  intervals  in  a  magnetic 
state,  without  knowing  any  thing 
about  it  There  are  persons  who, 
from  the  hour  of  their  birth,  live 
wholly  in  the  dream-sphere,  and  who, 
though  it  is  but  a  groping  sort  of 
business  with  them  in  this  particular 
world,  are  very  much  at  home  in  all 
others ;  the  brain  being  in  them  inert, 
but  the  ffanglion-system  all  activity. 
The  waking,  or  brain-life,  is  a  state 
of  insulation,  as  if  one  were  placed  on 
the  elass-footed  stool  of  an  operator 
in  electricity ;  a  state  in  which  a  man 
ia  out  of  communication  with  other 
«pirits,andwith  the  spiritual  in  general. 
When  you  get  ofiT  your  stool,  or  retire 
into  the  sphere  of  uie  Inner  (ganglion) 
Life,  you  see  ffhosts ;  can  converse  with 
^em,  also,  if  the  withdrawment  firom 
that  ineulati^  glass  life  be  sufficiently 
complete.    Tiie  use  of  the  ganglioDs 


in  anatomy  is  to  render  the  action  of 
the  great  vital  organs  independent  of 
the  will.  Without  the  ganglions  the 
peristaltic  motion,  for  example,  would 
be  a  voluntary  and  conscious  process, 
which  would  be  inconvenient,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  disagreeable. 
Thus,  the  ffanglions  are  non-conduc- 
tors of  the  Impulses  of  volition.  But 
as  non-conductors  of  electricity  are 
such  as  being  themselves  electrics,  so 
are  ganglions  non-conductors  of  will- 
impiSses,  from  being  themselves  seats 
of  will,  organs  of  another  and  a 
higher  will  than  that  of  the  indivi* 
dual,-*^  will  by  which  the  heart  beats 
and  the  lungs  play  in  all  things  that 
have  heart  and  lungs  *,  by  which  also 
other  processes  go  on  that  are  com- 
mon to  man  with  all  living,  nay,  with 
all  organic  things  :  more  than  this,-* 
a  will  bv  which  the  brain  itself  is  ai^ 
organ  of— and  the  hand^  foot,  tongue. 
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^»  8abj«et  to->tfae  viU  of  tbt  iiidi« 
Tidnal.  Thut,  as  the  soul  withdraws 
bersdf  ttxam  the  brain,  and  seats  her- 
self in  the  ganglion-system  (which 
takes  place  in  the  magnetic  trance), 
the  life  and  will  of  the  individual  are 
merved  in  that  universal  life  and  wiU^ 
so  that  the  patient  lives  and  perceives 
in  other  persons,  and  even  in  animals, 
— jea»  in  plants,  in  minerals,  in  what 
not  In  tact,  the  soul  of  the  patient 
is  in  communication  with  the  Soul  of 
the  Universe,  and  is  conscious  and 
participant  of  all  that  passes,  in  all 
that  that  soul  animates ;— in  the  great, 
as  well  as  in  the  small ;  —  in  vast  Na- 
ture-systems embracing  farthest  fixed 
stars,  as  well  as  in  any  smallest  grain 
of  sand,  -^  which  also  is  sustained  in 
Um  being  by  that  same  Soul  of  the 
Universe  (this  "^  Soul  of  the  Uni« 
▼erse  '  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Creator ;  it  is  not  even  an  Intel- 
ligent agent).  From  all  this  the  con- 
nection between  ganglions  and  Rhost- 
seeing  must  be  oovioos  to  the  dullest 
understandiog ;  and  we  perceive  at 
once  whv  it  is  that  dogs  and  horses, 
animals  In  which  the  ganglion  system 
is  highly  developed,  are,  as  is  notori- 
ously the  fact,  ghost-seers,  and  possess 
the  faculty  of  second  sight  Will  not 
jour  dog  forebode  evil  or  danger 
awaiting  his  master,  and  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it  ?  Will  not  your 
horse  tremble,  and  break  out  into  a 
cold  sweat,  at  the  presence  of  a  spirit, 
of  which  his  rider  is  not  at  all  sen- 
sible?* 

Not  every  believer  In  magnetism, 
however,  —  not  even  every  magnetic 
subject,  whose  soul  Is  In  his  ganglions, 


is  a  ghott-leMr,  ibr  lesi  ft  gjb<M-* 
believer.  Seeing  is  not  believing, 
but,  as  we  well  know,  the  antithesis 
of  it ;  and  not  even  all  those  who  see 
ghosts  will  admit  that  there  are  such 
thin^  Many  will  call  them  optical 
illusions,  mere  subjective  MolOf  t^ 
ferrible  to  indigestion*  The  writer 
knew  an  English  clergyman  who  saw, 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  his  curtains  drawn, 
and  two  grim  heads  thrust  in,  their 
eyes  glaring  goblinly  upon  him*  But 
he  was  aware  that  it  was  "  merely 
bile  in  the  stomach,"  which  was  very 
satisfisctorv  to  know.  There  is  an 
English  physician  at  a  town  on  the 
Continent,  who  cannot  drink  green 
tea,  or  even  mixed,  without  seeing  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  a  certain 
tall  woman,  sallow,  clothed  in  black, 
open  the  door,  walk  in  (no  matter 
who  or  how  many  may  be  present),  and 
sit  down  on  the  nearest  vacant  chair, 
looking  at  him.  But  he  believes  that 
this  woman  (and  not  merely  his  power 
of  seeing  her)  is  <*  just  the  effect  of 
green  tea  on  the  nerves**'  He  does 
not  suspect  that  the  sallow  woman  u 
there,  evening  by  evening,  though  he 
drink  the  weakest  Bohea ;  and  that 
the  green  does  but  open  in  him  the 
mystic  eve  of  the  soul,  and  make  him 
aware  who  is  sitting  in  the  nearest— 
to  common  eyes  vacant — chair,  look- 
ing at  him.  Better  for  him,  perhaps, 
not  to  suspect  it  Many  such  ghost- 
seers  there  are,  even  in  British  lands, 
who  have  at  length  got  used  to  their 
ffhosts,  and  call  them  by  various  phi«» 
losophical  names,  and  write  letters  in 
Scientific  Journals  about  them;—* 
which  how  can  the  ghosts  help  ? 


Clf AP*  Vt— Tttfi  SttAPtNO  BFtEtT. 


Now,  as  to  the  form  in  which  ghosts 
appear,  and  how  they  in  their  inane  bo« 
diiess  being  come  to  have  a  form  at  all, 
the  reader  ought  not  to  be  left  unin* 


structed.  Let  him,  therefore,  perpend, 
and  know  that  the  soul,  in  passing  into 
the  ghost-world  (called  also  Hades), 
takes  with  her  a  certain    principle, 


*  Dogs  sometimes  come  themselves  as  ghosts  on  the  scene.  A  certain  dog  had 
'aught  cold,  and  wheesed.  It  was  his  custom,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  so  about, 
to  come  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  his  mistress  sat,  and  scratch  for  admis* 
sion,  wheesing  and  coughing  meanwhile,  as  a  dog  with  a  cold  will  do.    But  his 

and  at  last  he  must  take  to  his 
without  any  hope  of  his 
much  surprisea  to  hear 
tke  for'  some  time  quite  discontinued  scratching  and  wheeling  at  the  door : 
she  opened  it,  but  there  was  no  dog.  On  inquiry,  she  found  that  at  that  very  mo« 
■ttft  ha  had  breathed  his  last 
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oJled  hj  the  Seerest  of  Pretorat  the 
Nenre-spirit  {Nervengeiit\  by  Frana 
Baader,  after  the  old  Alohymists  and 
Theoeophs,  the  Astral  Spirit,  by  Par- 
aoelsufl  the  Air-spirit,  sometimes  the 
Night-spirit  This  is  the  shapii^ 
principle  in  man>  and  in  all  organic 
thinffs ;  the  assimilating  principle,  by 
whidi  all  subsistences,  animal,  vege- 
getable,  or  other,  fashion  to  them- 
selves, oat  of  such  materials  as  are 
given  them,  each  a  body  fit  for  his 
own  manifestation  and  use.  This  is 
a  physical  principle,  indeed,  yet  not 
material,  for  materiality  and  a 
principle  are  contradictorv  concep- 
tions. The  law  by  which  (say)  a 
cherry-tree  shall  bear  one  manner  of 
timber,  and  no  other,  one  certain 
bark,  leaf,  blossom,  fruit,  and  none 
other,-»implies  a  subject  in  the  cherry- 
tree  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  the  law,  which  subject  must 
be  something  ebe  than  the  mere  «ii- 
semble  of  the  perpetually  shifting 
atoms  that  make  up  the  material  mass 
of  the  cherry-tree.  The  following 
passages  from  the  "Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion," will  illustrate  this : — 

**In  the  world  we  see  everv  where 
evidences  of  a  unity,  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  so  far  from  explaining, 
that  they  necessarily  presuppose  it  as 
the  cause  and  condition  of  their  existing 
as  those  parts ;  or  even  of  their  existing 
at  ^1.  This  antecedent  unity,  or  cause 
and  principle  of  each  union,  it  has,  since 
the  tune  of  Bacon  and  Kepler,  been  cus- 
tomary to  call  a  law.  This  crocus,  for 
instance,  or  any  other  flower,  the  reader 
may  have  in  sight,  or  choose  to  bring 
before  his  fancy--that  the  root,  stem, 
leaves,  petals,  &c.,  cohere  to  one  plant, 
is  owing  to  an  antecedent  power  or 
principle  in  the  seed,  which  existed  be- 
fore a  single  particle  of  the  matters  that 
constitute  the  size  and  visibility  of  the 
crocus  had  been  attracted  from  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  air,  and  moisture.  Shall 
we  turn  to  the  seed?  Here,  too,  the 
same  necessity  meets  us.  Analyse  the 
seed  with  the  finest  tools,  and  let  the 
solar  microscope  come  in  aid  of  your 
senses,  what  do  you  find  ?  Means  and 
instruments,  a  wonderons  fairy-tale  of 
nature,  magazines  of  food,  stores  of 
various  sorts,  pipes,  spiracles,  defences, 
—a  house  of  many  chambers,  and  the 
owner  and  inhabitant  invisible  I" — Aids 
to  Reflection,  pp.  60,  61. 

*'  The  inward  principle  of  nrowth  and 
hidivldual  form,  m  every  seed  and  plant, 
U  a  subject,  and,  without  any  exertion 


of  poetic  privilege,  poets  may  speak  of 
the  soul  of  the  flower."-^.  169. 

*'  The  particles  that  constitute  the 
size,  the  visibility  of  an  organic  struc- 
ture, are  in  perpetual  flux.  They  are 
to  the  combinmg  and  constitutive  power 
as  the  pulses  of  air  to  the  voice  of  a  dis- 
courser,  or  of  one  who  sings  a  rounde- 
lay."—p.  392. 

"Herein  consists  the  essential  diffe- 
rence, the  contradistinction,  of  an  organ 
from  a  machine ;  that  not  only  the  cha- 
racteristic shape  is  evolved  from  the 
invisible  central  power,  but  the  material 
mass  itself  is  acquired  by  assimilation. 
The  germinal  power  of  the  plant  trans- 
mutes the  fixea  air  and  the  elementary 
base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves  ;  and 
on  these  the  organific  principle  in  the 
ox  or  the  elephant  exercises  an  alchemy 
still  more  stupendous.  As  the  unseen 
agency  weaves  its  magic  eddies,  the 
foliage  becomes  indifferently  the  bone ; 
and  Its  marrow,  the  pulpy  brain  or  the 
solid  ivory.  That  what  you  see  is  blood, 
is  flesh,  is  itself  the  work, — or  shall  I 
say  the  translucence,  of  the  invisible 
energy?"  &c pp.  392,  393, 

Now  this  ^^  antecedent  unity,"  this 
"  Owner  and  Inhabitant  of  that  many- 
chambered  house,"  this  "  Subject"  and 
"  Soul"  of  the  Flower,  this  ''combinii^ 
and  constitutive  Power,"  **  germinal 

?ower  of  the  Plant,**  and  "  Organific 
Principle  in  the  Ox  or  the  Elephant," 
b  no  other  than  the  "Astral  Spirit "  of 
the  alchymists,  and  the  "  Nervengeist'' 
of  Mrs.  Hauffe  (the  Seeress).  By  this 
Nervengebt  the  soul  shapes  for  her- 
self, out  of  common  atmospheric  air, 
a  sort  of  corporeal  or  ^tfo^t-corporeal 
vehicle,  the  form  of  which  will  corre- 
spond to  that  under  which  the  soul 
in  imagination  contemplates  herself; 
which  again  is,  naturally,  that  under 
which  she  chose  to  be  seen  and  to  go 
about  during  bodily  life.  Accord- 
ingly, ghosts  appear  in  the  costume  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  has 
been  said  that  ghosts  should  appear, 
if  at  all,  as  naked  men,  or  even  as 
skeletons,  and  not  in  coat  and  wabt- 
coat,  and  other  such  sophistications. 
But  why  so  ?  Flesh  and  bones  belong 
as  little  to  a  ghost  as  coat  and  wabt- 
coat,  or  any  other  garment.  And 
they  are  not  a  real  coat  and  wiustcoat 
that  he  has  on,  but  only  the  semblance 
of  these,  shaped  out  of  atmospheric 
air.  The  ghost  has  not  taken  a  body, 
but  an  appearance,  and  that,  natur- 
ally^ his  own  appearance,  the  appear- 
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iBce  he  had  nuxde  his  while  alive» 
which  was  not  of  a  naked  man»  nor 
of  a  skeleton,  but  of  a  man  in  coat 
sod  waistcoat,  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  In  a  naked  man  you  may  see, 
no  doubt,  the  body  ;  but  in  a  clothed 
man  you  see  the  soul.  The  clothes 
rereal  what  the  body  hides.  The 
clothes  express  what  the  man  is  spiri- 
tually ;  what  he  wills  to  be ;  what 
he  takes  himself  and  will  have  you 
take  him  to  be.  In  the  clothes  the 
man  is  ever  seeking  to  realize  and  set 
forth  to  you  his  ideal  self.*  There- 
fore ghosts  appear  clothed ;  nay,  pro- 
perly, the  shape  they  take  is  that  of  a 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a  man*s  head  at 
the  top,  which  head  is  often  the  most 
indistinct,  worst  executed  part  of  the 
apparition.  Some  ghosts  are  even 
obHged  to  appear  without  a  head,  the 
soul  not  knowing  how  to  make  one : 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough. 
In  such  cases,  when  the  ghost  spe^cs, 
the  voice  comes  from  above  the  cra- 
vat, where  the  lips  should  be. 

Remer  founds  on  an  observation 
made  by  his  Prevorst  ghost-seeing 
patient  a  curious  theory  concerning  a 
well-known  fact  in  physiology.  When 
men  who  had  lost  a  limb  came  before 
the  Seeress,  she  saw  the  form  of  the 
limb  still  present  in  its  place,  and 
attached  as  originally  to  the  body.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  that  she  saw  the 
N^^e-spirit,  or  rather  the  image 
(bild)  which  the  Nerve-spirit  forms  to 
itself,  of  which  the  outward  form  of 
the  nuin  is  but  an  impression,  in  ma- 
terials of  no  great  fixity,  and  easily 


defaced.  In  this  case  it  was  the  ghost 
of  the  limb  that  she  saw;  just  as, 
when  the  man's  whole  earthly  cor- 
poreality was  lost,  i.e.  when  the  man 
was  dead,  she  saw  him  complete  at 
ghost,  in  the  form  he  had  when  alive. 

The  remark  of  Kemer  upon  this  is, 
that  when  we  hear  people  who  have 
lost  a  limb, — suppose  an  arm  or  a  leg, 
— complain  of  pams  in  their  finders  or 
toes,  we  are  to  recollect  that  though, 
as  object,  the  man  has  no  longer  fin- 
gers or  toes,  as  subject,  he  retains 
his  full  complement ;  uiat  though  these 
(subjective)  fingers  and  toes  are  invisi- 
ble they  are  not  unreal;  nay,  they 
are  the  real  fingers  and  toes,  and  it  is 
in  them  that  the  pain  complained  of  is. 

"  Is  not  this  also,"  cries  Doctor  Jus- 
tinus,  '<  the  most  triumphant  of  proofs, 
that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  visible 
huU  the  form  will  still  be  retained  by 
the  Nervengeist  ?" 

But  I  also  have  a  remark  to  make 
upon  this:  namely,  other  examples 
show,  that  if  a  man^s  coat  had  been 
torn  during  life,  his  ghost  appeared  in 
a  torn  coat :  or,  in  case  he  had  got  it 
mended  before  death,  then  in  a  P<^tch- 
ed  or  otherwise  mended  one.  Thus, 
though  mutilations  of  the  body  left  no 
traces  in  the  ghost,  mutilations  of  the 
clothes  did.  Which  seems  to  me  to 
show  plainly  enough  that,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  **  shaping  spirit  **  has 
more  to  do  with  a  man*s  clothes  than 
with  his  body ;  that  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  are  what  it  shapes,  or 
gets  shaped. 


CHAP.    VU. — BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  GEEY. 


Bdt  all  that  has  been  here  said 
about  the  costume  of  ghosts  is  far 
from  being  universally  applicable. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  ghosts  in 
Hades.  There  are  evil  ghosts  and 
good  ones ;  and  among  the  evil  there 
are  bad  and  worse.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  those  who  <are 
borderers,  who  are  hardly  well  out  of 


this  world.  These  seem  to  be  they 
for  whom  the  world,  while  they  were 
in  it,  was,  if  nothing  the  worse,  at  all 
events  nothing  the  better  ;  the  class  of 
whom  Dante  sings  as  the 

**  anime  triste  di  colore 
Che  visser  sensa  infamia  e  senza  lodo." 

These  ghosts  are  grey;  a  circum- 
stance which  the  old  Florentine,  doubt- 


*  How  anxious  a  man  is  to  have  his  clothes  become  him ;  or  rather  (as  Coleridge 
says)  become  he, — become  the  true  exponent  of  what  he  inwardly  is.  And  if  this 
cannot  be,  then  he  will  (as  the  sage  again  hath  it)  become  the  clothes ;  that  is, 
win  impute  to  himself  all  that  they  are,  will  conform  himself  to  them,  and  be  un- 
eainr  and  awkward  in  perceiving  them  to  be  so.  Is  not  a  man  in  ragged  clothes 
ealied  a  ragged  man  ?  And  how  many  people  do  we  not  daily  see  to  take  credit, 
in  a  twofold  sense  and  way,  for  the  OMdiwork  of  their  tailor, — ^namely,  firom  tha 
Urikr  himself,  and  from  m  world. 
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less  meant  to  in<lieate  by  the  use  oi 
the  term  ^triste:*'  indeed,  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  poet  at 
first  intended  to  write  <<  anhne  triste 
di  colore,^ — sad-colonred  ghosts, — ^but 
was  subeeqaently  led  by  the  neeessity 
of  his  rhyme  to  give  up,  at  least  par- 
tially, his  original  idea )  as  Lord  By- 
ron assures  us  that, 

<*  sometimes, 
Kings  are  net  move  imperative  than 
rhymes.'* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  location  of  these 
neutral,  chip-in-porridge  spirits  by  the 
bard  of  the  Divina  Otmmedia  at  the 
gate  of  Hell  is  perfectly  in  aecordanoe 
with  the  description  here  given  of 
them  as  borderers. 

Spirits  of  a  more  deeded  oharaeter, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  appear  less 
frequently,  as  liaving  less  of  this  earth 
about  them ;  yet  occasionally  thev  do 
show  themselves,  the  good  being  white, 
and  the  evil  black.  There  are  also 
ghosts  and  ghostesses,  {Oeister  and 
Oeisthmeni)  of  which  the  latter  wear 
a  description  of  head-tire,  like  what 
we  see  in  Egyptian  statues,  ''some- 
thing between  a  veil  thrown  bach  and 
a  hood.*'  White  spirits,  of  either  ser, 
are  arrayed  in  a  long  garment,  falling 
in  many  folds  to  the  ground,  with  a 
girdle  about  the  waist :  the  more  ex- 
cellent the  characUw  of  the  spbrit,  the 
whiter  are  its  robe  and  girdle.  Black 
ghosts  have  a  fire  burning  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  which  flares  and 
fluctuates,  as  if  troubled  by  a  wind : 
their  eyes,  too,  gleam  with  infernal 
splendours. 

Now  between  the  ffood  ghosts  on 
one  side,  and  the  bad  and  worse  on 
the  other,  is  in  Hades  a  gpreat  (moral) 
gulf  fixed,  even  the  same  (oppositeness 
of  will  and  affections)  which  kept  them 
asunder  in  life.  On  both  sides  of  this 
great  principal  line  of  division  are 
manv  subdivisions^  many  degrees  both 
of  blessedness  and  unblessedness.  The 
doctrine  of  ghost-seers  generally  is 
that,  on  the  occurrence  of  bodily 
death,  the  soul,  by  her  own  moral 
specific  gravity,  rises  (or  unks)  to  the 
place  in  the  spirit-world  appropriate 
to  her ;  or  rather,  being  now  freed 
firom  the  illusions  of  sense,  finds  her- 
self  in  the  place  which  already  in 
earthly  lifetime  she  has  made  her  own, 
the  place  to  which  she  had  attained^ 


and  in  which,  even  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bodv,  she  was,  without 
knowing  it.  What  she  had  realized 
in  herself,  of  light  or  of  darkness,  is 
now  revealed  in  her:  she  is  thrown 
upon  her  own  (moral)  resources,  and 
has  just  what  she  has  made  hers,  is 
just  where  she  has  placed  herself. 
The  operation  of  physical  laws  on  her 
being  now  at  an  end,  the  moral  law 
(says  Professor  Eschenmayer)  con- 
tinues in  full  force  tit  her.  If,  now, 
in  earthly  lifetime  she  has  made  the 
world,  the  mere  shifting  fuhion  of 
things,  that  which  addresses  itself  only 
to  sense,  her  portion,  she  is  now  por- 
tionless. What  she  loved  and  sought 
in  life  she  loves  and  seeks  still,  but 
cannot  find  it,  and  so  is  racked  with 
sore  hungerings  after  it:  this  is  the 
case  of  a  grey  ghost.  And  such  a 
ghost,  havmg  stul  in  him  that  which 
during  lifo  made  him  cleave  to  the 
earthly,  will  not  cease  to  haunt  the 
earth's  surface,  doing  his  utmost,  by 
means  of  a  quasi-body  of  atmospheric 
air,  to  take  part  in  its  goings-on,  and 
to  g^t  people  to  take  notice  of  him. 
Hence,  as  ghost-seers  with  one  voice 
testify,  these  grey  ghosts  are  the  most 
apelike-mischievous  of  all  creatures, 
addicted  above  all  other  spirits  to  play 
the  puck.  If,  again,  the  soul  during 
this  life  made  positive  wickedness  her 
portion,  took  her  delight  in  pride, 
cruelty,  or  any  thing  that  is  rather 
devilish  than  merely  brutish  in  num,— 
then  she  is  not  portionless  after  death, 
but  has  this  her  wickedness  for  her 
portion ;  and  it  works  in  her,  and 
shapes  her  after  its  own  image,  and  is 
her  torment.  So  are  the  black  ghosts, 
with  that  fire  of  the  abyss  burning  in 
their  hearts  and  eyes.  And  these 
ghosts,  who  while  on  earth  cherished 
m  themselves  an  element  of  unearthly 
wickedness,  do  after  death,  as  Von 
Meyer  of  Frankfort  thinks,  plunge 
into  the  unearthlv  horrors  of  that 
gpreat  deep,  the  fountains  of  whidi 
they  have  within  them,— the  central 
abyss  of  fire,  which  surgeth  up  spirit- 
ually into  this  our  world  in  the  lives 
of  wicked  men,  and  physically  in  erup* 
tions  of  Stromboli  and  other  volcanoes. 
Lastly,  if  a  soul  has  taken  for  her 
treasure  essential  goodness,  she  now 
possesses  and  is  filled  with  this :  that 
which  lifted  her  up  already  during  life 
into  heavenly  rest,  still  «fter  death 
holdft  her  ^  tb«  •»«•    Now,  if  to 
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md^leesed  9011I  be  left  to  herself  the 
will  become  ever  worse  ju&d  worse, 
and  sink  ever  into  deeper  and  still 
deeper  regions  of  nnblessedness.  For, 
aecordbg  to  Von  M  eyer,  there  is  a 
certain  **  mnffnetic  drag"  of  the  sinftU 
soul  to  its  sin,  and  to  higher  and  yet 
higher  degrees  of  this ;  the  sinfld  soul 
thus  gravitatii^  towards  the  ahjss, 
and  that  after  the  same  law  of  accele- 
rated velocity  as  in  physics.  Thus, 
every  step  in  sin  involves  in  it  its  own 
Doniahment,  in  that  it  leads  to  a  far- 
ther step.  But  the  soul  is  not  even 
left  to  herself,  for  she  finds  herself,  on 
ent^rii^  Hades,  surrounded  by  those 
who  are  of  her  own  <^  moral  specific 
jravitv,**  who  have  in  lifetime  realised 
ike  things  with  her:  also  the  rela- 
tion9  into  which  she  has  come  with 
other  souls  during  lifetime  (through 
partaking  in  or  ministering  to  their 
sins)  continue  in  AiU  force ;  and  so  to 
natural  tendency  is  added  incitement 
from  without ;  and  these  associates  iq 
evil  still  help  one  another  on  in  the 
process  of  corruption.  On  the  other 
naoda  the  ghosts  may  become  better, 
may  even  from  unblessed  become 
blessed.  Black  ghosts  may  become 
grey,  and  grey  ones  white.  A  poor 
glM^  who  all  his  life  had  befboled 
himself  with  lies,  may  in  Hades  be- 
think himself,  come  to  a  sounder  judg- 
ment, see  his  miserableness  and  seek 
deliverance  fr*om  it.  Now  the  natural 
course  of  thiqffs,  according  to  what 
has  been  said  of  the  "  magnetic  drag," 
is  that  he  seeks  relief,  not  in  turning 
back,  (conversion)  but  in  hurrying 
fbrwardflt,  as  one  that  has  not  yet  gone 
aU  lengths,  and  so  will  stiU  hope  that 
a  change  fbr  the  better  may  be  found 
ikrther  on.  In  whiqh  case  his  misery 
will  increase  at  every  step,  so  that  he 
can  never  stand  still,  but  must  either 
go  desperately  forwards  (still  faring 
worse  as  he  goes  farther)  or  else  at 
length  tvrn  hack.  If  he  do  the  fbrmer, 
he  shall  yet,  though  slowly,  according 
to  Von  Meyer,  find  purification  in  the 
fires  of  the  abyss.  Thus,  ghost-seers 
generally,  and  those  who  believe  in 
Uieir  revelations,  including  no  small 
part  of  the  Lutheran  eleivy  of  Middle 
Germanv,  particularly  of  Whrtemberg, 
admit  a  kind  of  purgatory,  though  not 
exactly  the  popish  one ;  admit  it,  too, 
on  worse  grounds  than  those  alleged 
by  the  Papists,  oamely,  not  on  the  au- 
Aority  of  the  ehnreb,  but  on  that  of 


chotts.  Tlieee  ghosts  they  •••,  and 
from  their  own  Hps,  (or  frH>m  a  little 
above  the  cravat)  hear  that  they  are  in 
Burgatory,  and  that  they  are  benefited 
bv  the  pravers,  &e.,  of  the  fUithful  1 
also  that  taey  hear  preaching  there  ; 
that  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  Hades 
to  the  heathen,  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
to  those  who  have  died  in  the  church 
during  her  periods  of  darkness  (which 
testimony  of  the  ghosts  is  confirmed 
by  Luther's  translation  of  1  Peter, 
iv.  6.  ^  The  (>oepel  U  preached  to 
the  dead  :**  moreover  they  (the  ghost- 
seers)  see  these  ghosts  from  black  be- 
come grey,  from  grey  white,  with  cor- 
responding changes  of  demeanour  and 
sentiment;  then  flnallv  lose  sight  of 
them.  All  this  has  been  repeatedly 
urged  to  me,  to  which  I  could  only 
reply,  that  were  there  a  purgatory, 
this  were  to  be  learned,  not  from 
ghosts  of  dead  men,  but  from  ordained 
preachers  and  teachers  in  the  church ; 
living  men  sent  to  annonnoe  it,  and 
not  dead  ones  coming  of  their  own  ac- 
cord for  the  purpose :  that,  for  aught 
we  know,  ghosts  may  believe  them- 
selves to  be  in  purgpatory  when  such  is 
not  the  case :  that,  at  any  rate,  ghosts 
may  lie :  that  as  to  their  being  white, 
all  is  not  snow  that  is  of  that  colour ! 
finally  that,  believe  in  purgatory  who 
will,  1  for  my  part  will  not. 

According  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  the  '^magnetic  drag"  of  the 
sinful  soul  to  her  sin  is  in  its  nature 
remedial,  and  that  homcnopathically 
(jsimilia  simUibus  eurantur).  But  this 
is  the  longest  way  of  cure,  in  pursuing 
which  a  man  <*maun  aye  be  waur  or 
he  be  better  1'*  the  allopathic  method, 
by  conversion  before  or  after  death,  is 
incalculably  shorter.  It  is  held  also 
that  a  msn  would  do  better  to  turn 
back  before  death  than  after  it. 
^  Ages  (say  ghost-seers  with  one 
voice)  may  be  required  to  accomplish 
in  Hades  the  progress  in  refbrmation 
which  YOU  may  make  perhaps  in  one 
hour  while  alive  on  earth."  The  causes 
of  this  slowness  of  progress  are  various. 
Ghosts  take  with  tl^m  into  another 
life  the  mistakes  and  ig^rances  which 
they  have  cherished  in  this ;  and  are 
sometimes,  as  Oberiin  attests,  quite  in- 
dignant, and  even  mutinous,  on  find- 
ing that  their  supposed  good  works,  or 
their  staunch  fkith,  do  not  procure 
them  an  immediate  entrance  into  what 
the^  call   <«  heaven.**    Oberiin    once 
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witoeflted  a  pretty  warm  altercation 
between  the  soul  of  one  of  his  parish- 
ionersy  just  departed  (he  sitting  by  the 
death-bed,)  and  some  aneels*  whom 
the  soul  met  on  entering  the  invisible 
world,  (to  Oberlin  not  invisible)  and 
who  would  have  shown  her  her  place 
there.  The  soul  charged  them,  on 
peril  of  much,  to  carry  her  forthwith 
to  the  sphere  of  supremest  beatific 
liffhty  she  being  the  soul,  as  she  said, 
of  a  decidedly  serious  person.  The 
angels  at  length  seeing  the  soul  was 
not  to  be  persuaded,  after  having  in 
vain  assured  her  tiiat  had  she  been  fit 
for  that  sphere,  or  it  for  her^  she 
would  have  q>ontaneously  risen  into  it, 
and  that  she  needed  much  purgation 
before  it  could  even  he  a  sphere  of 
beatitude  to  her  (whereat,  by  the  way, 
she  upbraided  them  in  round  terms 
with  holdmg  papistical  doctrine),  took 
her  by  the  arms,  and  b^an  to  bear 
her  upwards,  just  that  she  might  have 
a  lesson  from  that  great  teacher  of  the 
mulishy  experience.  But  ever  as  they 
mounted,  there  shot  through  this  poor 
wilful  soul  the  strangest  pangs,  sharper 
and  sharper,  until  she  was  constrained 
to  cry  out  to  the  angels  to  stop,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  they  knew  better 
what  was  fit  for  her  than  she  did  her- 
self,  (for  indeed  they  were  bringing 
her  into  an  element,  the  holiness  of 
which  was  to  her  as  a  searching, 
scathing  fire  ;  as  burnings  with  which 
she  comd  not  dwell.)  Then  they  let 
her  go,  and  she  sank  swiftly  to  her 
own  level.  This  anecdote  the  present 
writer  had  from  one  who  had  it  from 
Oberlin*s  own  lips,  and  who  believed 
it  devoutly.  Oberlin's  English  bio- 
gri^hers  say  nothing  about  tnese  mat- 
ters, nor  how  he  used  to  converse  with 
Madame  Oberlin  long  after  her  death, 
her  voice  gradually  waning  and  wan- 
ing on  his  ear  as  she  mounted  into 
higher  and  higher  spheres,  until  at 
last  there  reached  him  no  loiter  any 
breathing  of  it.  Perhaps  the  English 
biographers  did  not  know  this:  or 
perhaps  thev  did  not  believe  it. 

Oberlin  n>und  the  people  at  Ban  de 
la  Roche  ghost-seers,  and  they  made 
him  one ;  for  he  came  to  them  quite 
an  unbeliever  on  this  point,  and 
preached  agunst  the  whole  thing  :-* 
whereat  they  only  laughed,  for  they 
had  seen.  By  and  by  he  saw  too. 
He  savs  that  every  thing  which  has  once 
Wn  m  the  viable  wond  has  its  coun- 


terpart in  the  invisible.  Castles 
which  in  the  visible  world  lie  quite  in 
ruins  are,  in  the  invisible,  in  perfect 
repair,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
crockery,  though  unhappily,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  not  with  clothes. 
Had  Oberlin  gone  to  Rome  he  would 
have  seen  the  Forum  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Caesars,  and  been  able  to 
correct  or  avouch  the  conjectural 
drawings  of  it. 

Ghosts  do  not  retain,  in  the  ghost- 
world,  the  intellectual  acquirements 
of  the  man,  nor  are  they  capable  of 
making  such:  they  are  not  mtellec- 
tual  beings ;  all  that  belongs  to  the 
waking  or  brain-life,  that  insulating, 
glas^  life,  in  which  ordinary  people 
move.  Hence,  the  greatest  giant  of 
intellectual  knowledge  on  earth  may,  ** 
and  if  he  be  a  man  of  mere  intellect 
and  knowledge,  if  no  sluice  out  of  the 
great  deeps  of  Eternal  Wisdom  have 
been  opened  within  him,  will  after 
death  be  an  incredibly  foolish  ghost. 
This  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  condition.  Finding 
themselves  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
discomfort,  and  beine  unable  to  divine 
the  cause,  they  will  take  up  the 
strangest  fancies  as  to  the  wi^ 
whereby  they  might  be  relieved.  If 
in  life  they  have  hid  money,  they 
think  this  is  the  cause  of  their  evil 
case,  and  are  persuaded  that  were  but 
the  monev  brought  into  proper  hands, 
they  would  be  out  of  their  trouble. 
For  they  are  very  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  necessity  or  nature  of  a 
change  in  themselves,  from  black  or 
grey  to  white.  Therefore  they  seek 
out  a  ghost-seer,  and  tell  him  or  her  ^ 
all  about  the  money,  and  will  give  this 
ghost-seer  no  rest  until  he  or  she  take 
some  steps  for  the  arranging  of  the 
matter.  And  even  in  doing  ousiness 
of  this  kind,  the  foolishness  of  these 
ghosts  will  show  itself  for  they  will 
come  many  times  before  they  will  say 
a  word  of  what  brings  them;  and 
even  then  they  will  make  a  great  mys- 
tery of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  not 
speak  but  in  obscure  hints.  Thus, 
much  time  is  lost. 

Further  to  hinder  the  weal,  and  to 
complicate  the  woe,  of  these  poor 
ghosts,  they  are  still  Protestant  or 
rapist,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  Hades 
as  on  earth,  and  pique  themselves 
wonderfully  on  that.  And  still  the 
old  protestant  trust  in  '^Doctrines," 
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or  propositiom  of  Theology,  cleaves 
to  the  one  sort,  and  the  old  papist 
trust  in  relics  and  places  of  pilgrim- 
age to  the  other.  And  the  great 
^Diction  of  the  papist-ghosts  is,  that 
they  can  no  longer  cause  masses  to  he 
offered,  nor  go  on  pilgrimage,  which, 
nevertheless  they  sometimes  contrive 
to  do  hy  proxy,  in  the  person  of  some 
ghost-seer  (oftenest  a  Protestant,  for 
few  others  see  ghosts)  whom  they  haunt 
and  worry  into  the  doing  it  for 
them.      Of  Protestant  ghosts  there 


are  miillitades»  who  think  they  can 
get  no  good  until  some  particQlar 
minister  dies,  whom  they  perhaps, 
when  alive,  have  heard,  but  not 
heeded  :  he,  they  believe,  will  preadi 
to  them,  unhappy  ''*'  spirits  in  prison." 
If,  however,  a  black  or  grey  g^ost 
will  seek  for  good  offices  to  a  white 
one,  this  latter  will  cheerfully  impart 
such ;  will  preach  to  him  and  all  that. 
But  they  are  fonder  of  attaching 
themselves  to  some  ghost-seer  yet  in 
the  body. 


CHAP.  VIll. — "  O  TE  DEAD. 


What  a  pastor  should  do, — above  all, 
what  he  should  instruct  his  parish- 
ioners to  do,  —  in  the  case  of  ghcst- 
appearings  in  the  parish,  is  a  question 
which  at  this  moment  perplexes  a 
certain  part  of  the  German  clergy  not 
a  little.  Many  are  for  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Bengel,  a  Lutheran  Prelate 
of  the  last  century,  who  says,  "  Do 
not  seek  to  hunt  them  up.  If  they 
come  across  you,  act  as  if  they  were 
not  there :  go  your  way,  and  let  them 
ffo  theirs."  In  other  words, — cut  the 
dead  people  dead.  Others,  again, 
are  for  encouraging  the  ghosts,  enter- 
ing into  their  case,  and  trying  to  do 
V  them  some  good.  This,  von  Meyer 
asstures  us,  b  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  them :  you  help  them  to  rest,  and 
partake,  yourself,  of  the  benefit.  The 
question  has  its  difficulties.  Cases 
are  adduced  of  persons,  who  by  con- 
versing with  ghosts  that  appeared  to 
them,  have  come  into  very  inconve- 
nient and  even  injurious  relations  with 
these,  to  the  loss  of  health  and  life. 
Mrs.  HaufTe  says,  the  ghosts  became 
Visibly  whiter  by  her  praying  and 
singing  hymns  with  them,  but  more 
especially  at  her  speaking  to  them 
words  out  of  the  Scripture.  They 
seemed  to  drink  in  the  words,  not  by 
auscultation,  but  by '  inhalation,  and 
thereupon  was  their  thick  blackness 
diluted.  But  at  the  same  time,  she 
was  a  sufferer  in  proportion  as  they 
were  benefited,  and  she  felt  distinctly 
that  it  was  at  her  expense  they  were 
profiting:  the  words,  goin^  out  of 
her  inmost  being,  took  from  ner  what- 
ever of  life  and  spiritual  force  they 
carried  into  her  hearers,  so  that  such 
ministering  to  them,  in  a  short  time 
qnite  exhausted  her.  '<  It  is  not 
everybody's  affair,**  says  a  writer  in 
the  Homiletisch'liturgUch^Corirespon' 
deiablaU,  a  journal  devoted  to  eccle- 
Vol.  XVII. 


siastical  subjects,  *^  to  have  to  do  with 
ghosts ;  and  to  persons  of  weak 
nerves  or  timorous  cast  of  mind  were 
it  not  to  be  counselled.  The  pastor, 
therefore,  to  whom  such  questions  are 
addressed,  must  consider  what  he  can 
venture  to  take  upon  himself  and  to 
suggest  to  other  people."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  mention  a  clergyman  of 
his  acquaintance  who  has  for  some 
time  followed  with  the  happiest  effects 
the  plan  of  having  all  the  ghosts 
that  appear  in  the  parish  sent  to  him, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  as  their 
case  may  seem  to  demand ;  and  adds, 
"That  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  best 
thing  that  a  pastor  could  do,  who  had 
but  time  and  nerves  for  such  en- 
gagements ;  a  case,  perhaps,  less  com« 
mon  than  could  be  wished.** 

Ghosts  are  not  slow  to  spread  abroad 
among  their  confraternity  the  fame  of 
those  who  take  an  active  interest  in 
their  improvement :  a  good  turn  done 
to  one  of  the  bodiless  secures  you  a 
most  undesirable  clientele ;  your  name 
is  up  in  Hades,  and  you  are  "  in  for 
it "  for  life.  A  short  life  you  are 
likely  to  have  of  it,  as  was  poor  Mrs. 
Hauffe's  case,  and  fiot  a  merry  one. 
This  lady  was  moreover  much  plagued 
by  ghosts  that  sought  the  deliverance 
of  their  fellows.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  ghosts,  that  be- 
come concerned  about,  shall  I  say,  the 
state  of  their  souls,  have  to  contend 
with.  Other  ghosts,  of  a  more  hard- 
ened temper — black  ghosts,  perhaps^ 
or,  at  least,  of  a  dark  shade  of  grey,-^ 
will,  by  mockery  and  all  manner  of 
persecution,  endeavour  to  turn  them 
back  from  their  purpose  of  reform- 
ation ;  and,  failing  this,  will  try  to 
frighten  the  ghost-seer,  that  he  (or 
she)  may  give  up  preaching  to,  and 
praying  with,  the  penitent. 

Ghosts  that  show  themselves  in  re- 
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Sulsive  x)r  frigbtfvJi  shajiNM,  or  that  in* 
ulge  in  goblinish  gibbering!  and  puok-* 
tricks,  and  are  proof  againit  grave  ad* 
monition  to  the  taking  up  a  better  line 
of  conduct,  should.  Von  Meyer  allows, 
be  treated  with  contempt ;  m^  even, 
he  thinks,  be  quizzed  a  little.  Deacon 
C,  of  T.,  by  a  judicious  intermixture 
of  severity  and  kindness,  stern  rebuke 
and  menace  alternating  with  friendly 
instruction,  succeeded  in  quieting  a 

Cst  which  for  near  a  hundred  years 
haunted  the  house  he  lived  in,-*. 
**  being  that,*'  says  the  Deacon,  "  of  a 
woman  who  had  hanged  herself  there- 
in." A  different  method  is  pursued 
by  Town's- Counsellor  Sekel,  of  Neuen- 
Btadt  on  the  Linde,  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  Weinsperg :  this  gentle- 
man, now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
but  with  the  looks  of  sixty,  the  vigour 
of  fifty,  the  clearheadedness  of  forty, 
and  the  spirits  of  eighteen,  when  any 
inhabitant  of  the  invisible  world  is  so 
ill-advised  as  to  make  itself  visible  to 
him,  claps  without  any  more  ado  his 
two  hands  upon  his  sides,  and  laughs 
the  dead  man  out  of  countenance. 

Ghosts,  as  a  class,  are  very  assid- 
uous in  their  attendance  at  church ; 
and  not  only  in  Wirtemberg,  but  at 
least  in  Switzerland  also.  This  fact 
has  been  made  known  to  the  world  by 
the  excellent  Pastor  Von  Brunn,  of 
Basle,  on  the  testimony  of  a  sometime 
deceased  ghost-seeing  parishioner  of 
his.  Black  ghosts  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  church,  but  must  remain 
in  the  churchyard,  which  accordingly 
is  crowded  with  them  during  service ; 
but  white  and  grey  go  in,  and  take 
their  places  among  the  people  :  the 
oddest  circumstance  is^that  grey  turn 
their  backs  to  the  minister,  and  so  sit 
with  their  faces  the  wrong  way,  to- 
wards the  church  door,  having  pulpit 
and  altar  behind  them.  Thev  are 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a  review  of 
theur  past  lives.  White,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  have  already  accomplished 
this  retrospect,  look  forwards.  Black 
and  grey  appear  to  entertain  no 
great  veneration  for  the  liturgy,  to 
which  they  listen  with  undissembled 
indifference,  but  exhibit  marks  of 
being  much  edified  when  there  is  ex- 
tempore prayer,  and  at  the  close  of  it 
are  sensibly  whiter. 

Some  pastors  consider  all  the  ghosts 
in  the  parish  as  parishioners,  and  en- 
titled to  their  pastoral  care.  **  Have 
I  ooV  wUl  ^ttoh  ^  pa«tor  wy,  **  the 


cure  of  souls  io  this  parish  i  and  are 
these  the  less  souls  because  they  have 
no  bodies?"  But  some  think  that  a 
pastor  who  takes  care  of  all  his  parish- 
ioners that  have  bodies  can  be  said  to 
fail  in  his  duties  to  nobody.  It  would 
be  worth  considering  how  far  such  a 
principle  would  apply  in  the  cure  of  s^ 
parbh  of  All  Souls. 

Not  such,  at  least,  was  the  principle 
acted  on  by  Oetinger,  prelate  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Wirtemberg  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  ;  a 
man  eminent  in  many  ways,  of  rare 
attiunments  in  scholarship,  of  rarer  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  who  was  many 
times  on  the  point  of  discovering  the 
philosopher's  stone,  could  read  in  the 
stars,  and  entertained,  not  for  pomp 
but  for  charity,  a  considerable  number 
of  Haiisgeister  or  tame  ghosts.  This 
exemplary  ecclesiastic,  whose  writings 
are  to  this  day  in  the  highest  repute 
among  the  Wirtemberg  clergy,  was 
accustomed  every  evening,  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  go  to  a  subterranean  chapel 
in  the  churchyard,  adjoining  the  abbey 
house  in  which  he  lived.  An  old  wo- 
man, who  officiated  in  as  complex  a 
capacity  in  his  household  as  Dame 
Quickly  did  in  that  of  Doctor  Cajus, 
and  who  could  neither  sleep  nor  dU 
gest  with  any  satisfaction  to  herself, 
because  her  master  should  ever,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening,  thus  myste- 
riously visit  that  chapel, —  at  length, 
weary  of  a  life  of  mere  wakefulness 
and  constipation,  and  feeling  that  dis- 
cretion, under  such  circumstances,  had 
its  limits,  stole  out  one  niffht  after  him 
to  watch  what  he  could  possibly  be 
about.  Through  the  half-open  chapel 
door  she  saw  him  mount  the  pulpit, 
and  assume  the  attitude  of  a  preacher. 
She  stole  nearer :  Oetinger  stretched 
forth  the  hand,  and  b^an,  "  O  ye 
dead  I'*  It  was  a  startling  exordium, 
and  Mrs.  Quickly  did  it  justice,  for 
she  started.  The  benches,  as  much 
as  she  eould  see  of  them,  were  empty, 
or  to  her  eyes  they  were  so ;  but  at 
the  noise  of  her  jump  there  was 
throughout  the  chapel  a  universal 
rustle,  like  that  of  a  congregation 
turning  round,  as  congregations  ^in 
Germany)  will  do  at  any  noise  in 
church.  'The  cause  of  the  "sensation" 
stole  away  in  a  state  of  great  disturb- 
ance, cured  of  her  curiosity,  and,  the 
sympathizing  reader  will  be  glad  to 
Imow,  of  much  besides. 
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There  certainly  is  a  ^eat  difference 
between  a  traveller  and  a  tourist 
Something  of  heroism  is  connected  with 
the  one — while  with  the  other,  may  be 
best  associated  the  common  pursuits 
of   mankind;   amusement,  selfindul- 

fence,  and  a  search  after  variety,  com- 
ined  with  a  steady  view  towards  com* 
fort.  From  the  former  we  expect, 
when  he  writes,  a  vivid  detail  of  dan- 
gers past,  while  struggling  with  hereto* 
fore  imtried  difficulties ;  "moving acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field  ;'*  perilous  en- 
counters with  savage  men,  in  **  antre's 
vast :"  hairbreadth  escapes  from  hor- 
rid dangers  "  in  deserts  idle  ;**  striking 
pictures  of  new  forms  of  external  na- 
ture ;  or  new  combinations  of  social 
polity ;  in  fact,  we  look  for  something 
epic  or  tragic  from  a  traveller,  and  in 
the  rang^  of  toleration  would  place 
him  between  the  historian  and  ro- 
mancer ;  expecting  him  to  combine 
the  truth  of  the  one  with  the  wild  and 
stirring  interest  of  the  other.  The 
very  distance  of  his  operations  disposes 
us  to  take  for  probable  what  is  possi- 
ble, and  so  one  of  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature  has  found 
the  food  it  lives  upon,  in  following  a 
Marco  Polo  or  a  Mandeville  of  the 
olden  time>  or  a  Bruce,  a  Park,  or  a 
Franklin  of  the  later  days.  The  tour- 
ist has  quite  a  different  occupation, 
quite  other  things  are  expected  from 
him,  and  quite  other  readers  desire 
to  follow  him  as  he  goes.  Without 
difficulties  to  encounter,  dangers  to 
fear,  or  wonders  to  describe,  ne  fol- 
lows a  smooth  track  ;  takes,  or  should 
take,  hb  time  ;  expatiates  on  what  lies 
on  every  side  of  him ;  observes,  com- 
pares, collects  ;  is,  or  should  be,  pos- 
sessed of  such  general  knowledge,  of 
such  encyclopsedian  capabilities  as  to 
be  able  to  grasp  all  that  is  within  his 


reach  ;  an  enthusiastic  and  tasteful  obi- 
server  of  external  natiure;  a  lively 
sketcher  of  character,  a  curious  searcher 
into  antiquarian  remains ;  an  accurate 
noter  of  agricultural,  social,  and  edu- 
cational economy ;  a  sedulous  inquirer 
into  local  traditions  and  anecdotes  of 
by-gone  incHviduals;  alive  to  all  the 
wants  or  capabilities  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  goes ;  Utilitarian  he 
should  be  to  an  extent  all  but  short  of 
being  tiresome ;  amusing,  of  course^ 
he  should  prove,  or  who  now-a-days 
would  peruse?  Our  readers  must  see 
the  difference  we  would  make  between 
a  traveller  and  a  tourist,  or  the  works 
thev  may  respectively  produce;  the 
different  requisites,  we  might  almost 
say  different  sexes,  to  make  either 
fit  for  their  duty.  Who,  for  instance, 
would  write  a  tour  to  Timbuctoo,  or 
TRAVELS  to  Killarney?  Who  would 
send  a  Back  or  Franklin  on  a  tour 
to  Scotland,  or  a  Miss  Sinclair 
to  find  out  the  North- West  pas- 
sage ?  If  these  distinctive  defini- 
tions be  accurate,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  tours  may  be  well 
done  by  ^ey  and  garrulous  men,  or 
by  any  of  the  host  of  literary  ladies 
that  write  "with  ease,"  and  so  such 
a  keen-eyed,  gossiping,  story-pather- 
ing,  hon  mot  collecting  maiden,  as 
Miss  Sinclair  may  be  found,  a  capital 
gleaner,  even  in  such  a  well-picked 
field  as  Scotland ;  while  it  would  be  ^'a 
thousand  murthers,"  as  the  Irishman 
says,  to  send  her  with  her  blue  stocks 
ings  and  dimity  petticoats  amonffst 
the  tribes  of  A^hanistan,  or  into  the 
black  tents  of  the  Turcomans.  No — 
the  lady  goes  apace,  leisurely,  com- 
fortably, gingerly,  buzzing  along  with 
happy  mdustrv,  like  the  busy  bee,  ga- 
thering wax,  honey,  and  bee  bread— 
and  bringing  home  what  will  make  as 
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pretty  a  piece  of  comb-work  as  the 
sweet'loviDg  public  can  desire. 

We  conress,  as  old,  sated  and  blase, 
that  our  taste  for  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  is  palled.  Even 
Bruce's  description  of  his  juicy  steak 
cut  off  the  loin  of  a  living  cow  (although 
that  elegant  Abyssinian  custom  ought  to 
be  endeared  to  us  as  old  Irish)  we  now 
dont  much  fancy,  and  would  leave  such 
mirabilia  to  the  boys  ;  and  so  we  like 
anecdotes  better  than  accidents,  social 
details  better  than  escapes  from  sa- 
vages, the  descriptive  disquisitions  and 
even  gossipings  of  one  who  has  tact  to 
observe  and  opportunities  of  knowing, 
better  than  what  a  traveller  may  col- 
lect in  the  midst  of  obstructions,  annoy- 
ances, and  misinformations,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  his  position,  he  must  be 
subjected  to.  Therefore  it  is  that,  as 
we  hold  it,  a  native  makes  the  best 
tourist  of  his  own  country.  Suppos- 
ing him  to  be  at  all  honest,  and  free 
from  political  or  religious  partizanship, 
the  native  must  be  most  accurate, 
most  capable  of  entering  into  details, 
most  cognizant  of  all  requisite  to  be 
known.  And  next  to  him  one  of  some 
cognate  country,  an  American  in 
England,  an  Irishman  in  Scotland. 
The  Frenchman  makes  the  worst  of 
tourists,  because  he  is  always  the- 
orizing, because  he  must  always  make 
information  bend  before  his  own  fan- 
cies :  and  because  his  countrymen  are 
not  cognate  with  any  other,  they 
think,  feel,  and  act  with  an  idiosvn- 
crasy  that  will  allow  them  no  simila- 
rity with  any  other  existing  people. 
Like  the  Chinese,  the  French  count 
all  other  people  barbarians.  But 
when  a  tourist  comes  from  a  really 
cognate  country,  as  for  instance,  from 
Ireland  to  Scotland,  supposing  him  to 
have  the  necessary  prerequisites,  he 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  do  the  thing 
well,  remark  not  only  the  differences, 
but  similarities  of  the  two  countries ; 
his  contrasts  may  not  only  be  amusing 
but  instructive ;  and  useful  suggestions 
may  be  elicited  of  very  general  benefit ; 
in  this  way  a  Chinese  tourist  in  Eng- 
land, would  make  but  silly  or  sorry 
observations ;  his  ignorance  would  make 
him  superficial,  his  preconceptions 
severe;  and  therefore  it  is  that  not  only 
works  purporting  to  come  from  the 
pens  of  Turkish,  or  Chinese  spies,  are 
of  a  satirical  tendency,  but  also  those 
of  Mr.   Pert  Prt,    whether   tour- 


ing in  England  or  America:  indeed 
we  may  observe  first  tourists  in  every 
country  are  both  superficial  and  abu- 
sive. For  instance,  the  first  tourist 
in  Ireland  was  Gerald  Barry  the 
Welshman,  notoriously  false,  unsatis- 
factory and  detracting.  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss,  coming  five  hundred  years 
after,  was  more  insulting  and  less 
honest  than  the  Cambrian  priest,  and 
being  more  than  spat  upon  by  the 
Irish,  he  was  steeped  in  bad  odour, 
from  the  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear, 
until  his  nasty  name  passed  away  with 
the  memorials  that  perpetuated  his 
hatefulness.  In  the  same  way  the 
earliest  of  English  tourists  in  Scotland 
were  satirists  ;  they  came,  not  to 
please  and  be  pleased,  but  to  hate  and 
be  hateful.  Every  Englishman  who 
crossed  the  Tweed  carried  in  his  tail, 
a  political  stinff,  sharpened  by  vulgar 
nationality ;  and  he  came  prepared  as 
Mr.  Roastbeef,  to  look  out  on  "  a  pro- 
spect of  famine,"  and  turning  his  un- 
civil back,  cry  faugh  at  all  that  was 
naught  and  nasty.  The  days,  thank 
Goodness,  of  the  Barrys,  or  the  Lith- 
gows,  the  Churchills  or  the  Twisses, 
have  gone  by ;  and  good  humour,  good 
sense,  and  weU-prepared  minds  are  now 
thought  necessary  to  qualify  a  tourist. 
And  such  being  the  requisites,  it  may 
be  asked  where  is  the  individual  with 
all  the  capabilities  for  a  good  tour- 
bt  ?  We  might,  if  we  wanted  an  an- 
tiquarian tourist,  an  agricultural,  an 
educational,  a  geologiciu,  a  statistical, 
&c.  &c.  find  abundance  of  persons 
fitted  for  the  department  in  which 
their  mind  is  habitually  engaged.  But 
where  one,  fit  for  all  in  the  ring ;  where 
the  touring  artiste  that  can  sauce  his 
dish  for  every  taste,  flavour  every 
thing  he  cooks,  so  that  all  may  smack 
their  lips???  Impossible  for  one ! ! !  and 
therefore,  as  it  u  hopeless  to  find  such 
a  capability  body  within  a  pair  of 
trowsers  or  petticoats,  we  have  struck 
out  the  bright  conception  from  our 
evening*s  mood,  that  it  would  be  a 
glorious  thing  for  his  eminence,  An- 
thony Poplar,  to  gather  together  on  a 
July  day  all  the  forces  of  the  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  and  hiring  an  open 
omnibus  from  Mr.  Bianconi,  or  some 
such  convenient  person,  start  with  his 
assorted  stock  of  brains  for  John 
o*  Groat's  house  in  North  Britain, 
or  for  Dingle  in  Ireland;  only  con* 
ceive,  reader,  what  glorious  accumu- 
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latiiHM  of  knowledge  would  be  the 
result,  how  ten  tip-top  braina  working 
on  the  speculations  of  twenty  keen 
eyes  would  generate  mental  matter. 
What  a  noise  the  peculiar  buaszing 
scratchaway  work  of  ten  pens^  taking 
notes  every  evening  in  our  inn  would 
make.  How  our  host  would  wonder 
what  on  earth  we  were  about — not 
his  accustomed  barmen,  but  our  brain- 
men,  all  in  working  trim,  generating 
articles,  concocting  the  literary  OUa 
Podrida.  Think  only  what  a  start  off  it 
would  be ;  see  all  the  worthies  mount- 
11^9  one  after  the  other  the  caravan. 

Of  course,  Charley  O*  Malley,  bounces 
in  first,  facile  princeps,  great  and 
jocular  as  an  Irish  king :  and  then 
follow  ; — but  how  particularize,  or 
why  should  we  ?  sure  the  portraits  of 
our  crew,  good  men  and  true,  are  be- 
fore, or  wiU  be  before  the  public  very 
shortly,  not  exactly  suitable  decorations 
for  a  "book  of  beauty"  to  be  sure 
—  not  certaTnly  drawing-room  de- 
lectables, — ^not  your  velvet-faced  Ado- 
nises; but  models  of  intellectuality, 
jewels  in  shagreen  caskets  ;  foreheads 
sublime,  and  like  all  heaven  kissing 
elevations,  rather  rough  below;  afi 
beneath  the  brow,  marked  with  Lvgs, 
gorges,  and  ravines ;  or  in  plain  terms, 
with  wrinkles,  and  not  dimples — crows* 
feet,  corrugations,  and  hollow  cheeks. 

But,  in  Uie  absence  of  this  much-to- 
be  desired  oUa^  we  must  holloa  back 
our  fancy,  sadly  say,  ♦*  revenons  a  nos 
montans"  and  take  up  with  the 
*'  Tours "  on  our  table  ;  but,  before 
falling  to  work  on  the  materials  at 
hand,  we  would  revert  to  our  asser- 
tion, that  there  b  no  person  more 
likely  to  write  a  good  tour  in  Scotland 
than  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  for  this 
reason,  because  so  like,  and  yet  so 
unlike  (and  bear  in  mind,  reader,  it  is 
an  Hibernian  that  pens  this,)  a  Cale- 
donian ;  like  as  belonging  to  a  country, 
so  similar  in  national  features ;  like  m 
a  supposed  common  origin;  like  in 
being  familiar  with  the  same  traditions 
and  ancient  heroes ;  like  in  vernacu- 
lar language;  like  in  attachment  to 
danship  and  family  authority  ;  like  in 
hospitable  feelings  and  freedom  of 
manner; — all  this  so  much  so,  that 
when  wandering  on  Scottish  hills, 
whose  forms,  names  and  associations 
so  much  resemble  our  own  ;  when  en- 
teriiM^  a  Highland  hut ;  when  receiving 
die  rad  accost  in  dmost  the  same 
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Celtic  toi^e;  when  proffered  the 
same  food  m  the  same  kindly  manner; 
when  the  same  clear  liauor  beading 
the  cup,  smacks  ou  our  lip  with  the 
ttanehautgout;  we  were  in  doubt  whe- 
ther it  were  Innishowen  or  Glenlivet. 
Surely  then  we  felt  if  not  at  home, 
very  near  it, — and  our  hearts  warmed 
to  the  sons  and  dai^hters  of  Scotland, 
as  bone  of  our  bone.  Still  the  Irish- 
man sees  things  very  different,  and 
very  much  for  the  better ;  he  sees  a 
country,  with  all  its  natural  poverty, 
richer^with  difficulties  to  encounter, 
much  more  serious,  more  thriving: 
as  much  deprived  of  king,  parliament, 
and  resident  nobility ;  as  much  afflicted 
with  ab8enteeism,anda8  little  helped  by 
the  lordly  or  the  great ;  and  yet  Saw- 
ney  has  got  a  method  of  getting  on 
which  Paddy  has  not.  There  is 
something  right  with  Sawney,  some- 
thing wrong  with  Pat —something, 
call  it  education,  religion,  what  you 
will ;  but  the  one  b  ever  before  the 
wind,  while  the  other  is  on  the  tack. 
Even  in  his  cups  the  Caledonian  still 
holds  the  dealing  trick ;  he  may  be 
often  very  fou,  but  he  is  never  nerce 
and  ferocious.  He  has  drank,  and  he 
U7t2/ drink  more  Farintosh;  but  though 
he  often  sees  double,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  number  one.  All  these,  and 
many  other  discrepancies  he  is  pre- 

J^ared  to  note  and  discuss ;  he  is 
ull  of  the  desire  and  prayer,,  that 
what  is  wrong  in  his  own  dear  country 
may  be  made  right  by  a  lesson  learned 
from  the  practice  of  his  cousin*8  be- 
yond Donaghadee. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess that  a  tour  in  Scotland  has  been 
our  peculiar  delight.  When  in  search 
of  relaxation  from  that  tension  of  mind 
which  strains  the  constitution  sq 
sadly,  we  have  sought  it  with  great- 
est confidence  in  Scotland.  Liking  its 
scenery,  its  accommodations,  its  na- 
tives, both  rich  and  poor,  and  for  the 
sake  of  all  these  tolerating,  its 
climate.  Some  five  or  six  times  we 
have  made  a  vacation  for  ourselves, 
and  often,  as  unknown,  unintroduced, 
and  without  any  letter  of  recommend- 
ation, save  the  light  of  our  own 
popular  countenance,  we  have  secured 
attentions,  partaken  of  hospitalities, 
and  been  helped  forward  in  a  way  that 
we  never  expected,  or  indeed,  never 
experienced  from  the  more  cautious 
and  more  purse-watching  natives  of 
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Sotith  BrluliL  Whh  the  latter  tbew 
is  no  doubt  a  eeneral,  shall  we  say, 
a  just  dread  of  Irishmen.  Fearful 
of  his  money  and  his  women-kind, 
Mr.  Bull  is  suspicious  that  master  Pat 
is  but  scheming  to  carry  off  one  or 
other.  Now,  why  is  not  this  so  with 
the  Caledonian  ?  has  he  less  of  the 
cash  or  the  pretty-^e  to  be  fearful 
of  ?  or  is  it  that  he  has  more  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  of  keeping  what  he 
has,  and  like  a  braw  man,  considers 
more  his  own  strength  than  the 
fbrces  of  his  enemies  ?  But  so  it  is, 
that  the  Scotch  are  more  accessible 
than  the  English,  and  you  can  fVom 
high  or  low  father  information,  and 
find  help  in  difficulties,  which  you  may 
Yainly  look  for  ftom  those  whom  the 
Irish  fiye  hundred  years  ago  denomi- 
nated the  Saxon  Churls.  For  ex- 
ample, one  fact  is  worth  a  bagfull  of 
argpiments.  Once  on  a  time,  and  not 
▼ery  long  ago.  We  Anthony  Poplar, 
for  editors,  like  kings,  must  pluralize 
themselves,  were  afloat  on  the  Rhine ;  we 
were  in  wretched  trim  to  be  sure,  and 
writhinff  under  that  hybrid  abomina- 
tion, half  gout,  half  rheumatism,  called 
sciatica,  and  so  went  in  search  of  ease 
to  the  far-famed  Brunnens  of  Nassau  : 
and  now  you  may  imagine,  reader,  poor 
Anthony  no  longer  as  tall  and  as 
strught  as  a  poplar  tree,  but  all  quad- 
rupedantic,  crawling  on  crutches — all 
motion,  except  by  water,  intolerable ; 
eyery  friend  who  saw  us  depart  from 
the  Custom- House  Quay  said, — "  An- 
thony's off—he's  done  for — the  Dublin 
doctors  have  had  their  wicked  will  of 
him — he  might  as  well  have  stiud  and 
died  at  home — and  he  was  a  decent  fel- 
low. Poplar /ttif,  he'll  soon  lie  flat— ne- 
▼ershowlei^acrain.'*  And  now  we  are 
at  the  Tower  Stairs  of  London — and 
there  is  the  Batavier  packet ;  and  we 
crept  on  board.  And  down  come  a 
family,  consisting  of  two  men  and  three 
ladies — their  appearance  prepossessing 
—their  outfit  of  some  pretension — 
travelling-coach.  Courier,  and  all  the 
lohat  nots  of  mt  lord  A  nglais^ — and  with 
these,  along  with  some  few  others,  we 
ate,  drank,  slept,  saw  the  same  sights 
for  three  long  summer  days,  but  not  a 
word  of  conversation.  We  of  course, 
in  theintervalsofmuch  tedious  time,  as 
is  the  custom  of  Irishmen,  attempted 
some  discourse,  once  ventured  on  some 
slight  civility  towards  one  of  the  la- 
dles.   But  noI^Neither  a  he  nor  a 


she  would  condescend  to  look  or 
speak  kindly. — Miss  or  Madam  bridled 
up,  when  we  took  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  Holland  was  a  very  flat  country 
—  there  were  other  flats^  besides  the 
Dutch  meadows.  Miss  looked  at  us  as 
she  would  at  the  intrusion  of  a  dripping 
Newfoundlander,  and  would  have 
said, "  Paws  off,  Ponto."  The  hie  bur- 
ly,  Mr.  Bull,  looked  unutterably  frigid, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  purposely  had  his 
hands  in  his  fob,  or  trowsers'  pockets ; 
but  this  was  not  all,  the  second  night 
of  our  ascent  of  the  river,  we  had  to 
stop  at  Nimeeuen,  and  as  the  hotela 
on  the  river  side  were  full,  the  com- 
pany our  steamer  carried  had  to  seek 
beds,  as  best  they  might,  in  the  centra 
of  this  old  and  ugly  fortified  town. 
Reader,  have  you  ever  passed  along 
the  causeway  of  an  old  Dutch  or  Ger- 
man town  ?  Don't  you  recollect  how 
every  stone  composing  that  «ta  aspera 
was  as  round  and  large  as  a  Welsh* 
man's  weekly  loiuf  ?  Suppose  you  then, 
how  we  got  on,  hobbling  on  our 
crutches;  and  imagine  us,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  returning  to  the 
steamer,  from  that  tobacconised  hotel ; 
and  we  are  toddling  along  the  pavS 
of  one  of  the  worst-lit  towns  on  the 
Continent,  and  every  now  and  then 
our  crutch  slips  off  the  round  crown 
of  one  of  those  huge  paving^  stones, 
and  as  we  ^  down,  the  sciatic  nerve 
gives  a  twmge  up  to  the  very  brain, 
and  in  our  agony  we  groan,  and  in 
fear  and  pain,  tremble,  as  almost  in 
despair  of  reaching  the  water' s-edge  ; 
and  now  the  English  family,  with  all 
their  porters  and  link-boys,  pass  us 
by — they  have  heard  our  groans  5 
they  hear  the  clatter  of  our  crutches ; 
they  can  suppose  all  the  difficulties  of 
this  lone,  liune,  sick  man,  and  yet,  not 
even  a  ''good  moming^'-^^not  one  kind 
word,  let  alone  one  helping  hand,  was 
proffered.  If  Jack  Shepherd  himself, 
or  the  king  of  the  pickpockets,  were 
to  exhibit  himself  so  unequivocally 
as  a  lone,  lame,  toddling,  sciatic 
creature,  sure  we,  or  any  Irishman, 
would  have  said  something^  —  what 
do  we  say?  —  done  something  kind 
towards  him.  But  no — we  were  not  in- 
troduced ;  we  were  strangers  and  John 
Bull  retains  still  so  much  of  the  savage 
insularity  of  character,  as  to  identity, 
if  not  in  word,  at  least  in  idea— a 
stranger  and  an  enemy.  Well,  we 
are  at  length  safe  on  board  the  steamer 
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d»d  ist^nti  g6ifig  to  wHt0  a  tout* 
along  the  Rhine  ;  it  is  eitiough  to  saji 
that  on  our  reaching  Cologne,  an  Irish 
barrister  came  onboard  of  well-known 
character  as  a  lawyer  and  politician :  it 
so  happening  that  this  gentleman  being 
acquainted  with  the  Londoner  and  our- 
selves, he  most  opportunely  form- 
ed a  sort  of  connecting  link  whereby 
what  was  heretofore  positive  and  ne- 
gative, might  come  into  equilibrium, 
and  form  a  circle  of  good  feeling;  and 
So  the  scene  changes  and  also  our  com- 
pany— ^not  a  greater  difference  in  the 
great  European  river  between  its  dull 
course  from  Rotterdam  to  Cologne, 
and  Its  tortuous  picturesque  flow  from 
Coblentz  to  Mayence,  than  were  the 
manners  of  the  English  family,  who 
DOW  having  ascertained  that  we  were 
not  Irish  scamps,  not  likelv  to  com- 
promise their  cautious  exclusiveness, 
their  morbid  horror  of  being  known 
by  a  nobody,  bv  being  seen  talking  to 
one  who  might  be  a  pickpocket- 
showed  all  kindness,  attention,  and 
desire  to  enter  into  conversation.  And 
truly  the  change  was  most  agreeable, 
independent  of  the  pleasure  of  feast- 
ing our  eyes  on  perhaps  the  finest 
river  scenery  in  the  world,  we  seldom 
passed  a  day  of  more  conversa- 
tional enjoyment  than  the  last  we 
passed  in  company  with  this  accom- 
plished family — who  had  as  far  as  we 
were  conce.-ned,  and  the  other  tourists 
were  mostly  foreigners,  kept  their  lips 
sealed  for  lour  livelong  days.  And 
now  to  our  contrast.  A  few  summers 
ago  we  betbciUffht  of  a  run  into  Scot- 
land for  the  sake  of  ten  days*  relaxa- 
tion, and  Seeing  an  advertisement  pur- 
porting^ that  a  steamer  would  start 
from  Derry  on  a  pleasure  trip  for 
Staffa,  lona,  and  Fort  William ;  we 
•lipped  a  few  sovereigns  into  our  green 
silK  purse,  and  were  off  by  that  night's 
mail  for  the  good  old  Bulwark  of 
PaotEstAKT  Ireland.  We  are  not 
going  to  inflict  on  our  readers  any  ob- 
servations, antiquarian  on  lona,  or  geo- 
logical on  Stafia,  it  is  but  to  our  pur- 
pose to  state  that  after  lingering  here, 
and  prying  there,  climbing  Ben  Nevis, 
ascendmg  Neptune  stairs,  admiring 
tke  fall  of  Foyers,  inspecting  the  vitri- 
fied fort  of  Craig  Phadrig,  spending  a 
sabbath  at  Inverne8s,and  expatiating  on 
the  field  of  Culloden,  we  found  it 
convenient  to  descend  from  the  top  of 
our  «oa6h  at  Blair  Atholl,  for  two  co- 


gent treasons ;  One  Was  io  inspect  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  other 
that  there  was  but  one  sovereign  in 
our  green  purse ;  and  to  ride  in  or  on  a 
coach  was  not  befitting  our  finances* 
So  strapping  our  little  kit  of  neces- 
saries on  our  lofty  shoulders,  we  gave 
it  in  charge  to  shanks*  mare  to  carry  us 
to  Glasgow ;  and  still  we  should  stay  a 
day  in  Killiecrankie,  were  we  to  beg 
at  the  latter  end  of  our  pilgrimage, 
and  hat  in  hand,  cry  piteoushr  datb 
OBOLUM  LoNGo  HiBERNo.  We  must 
have  feasted  our  perceptions  with  the 
investigation  of  fdl  the  features  of  this 
finest  mountain  pass  in  the  British 
bles.  Oh  the  glorious  scenery  of  this 
defile,  combining,  as  it  does,  all  that 
nature  affords  of  beautiful  and  sublime, 
in  wood,  water,  dark  deep  dell,  and 
towering  mountain ;  endeared  as  it  is 
also  to  the  loyal  and  the  brave  as  where 
the  gallant  Graeme  fell  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  defending,  as  he  believed,  the 
righteous  cause,  and  keeping  the  gates 
of  the  Grampians  for  his  king  and  hb 
country.  Most  pleasurable  and  long 
to  be  rememberea  was  that  one  day  we 
had  given  from  morn  till  sunny  eve,  to 
wandering,  not  altogether  solitary,  for 
often  would  we  enter  into  chat  with 
some  gray  headed  mountaineer,  and 
were  desired  with  enthusiastic  particula- 
rity to  mark  where  Claverhouse  fell  and 
where  Mackay's  redcoats  were  routed. 
But  after  all,  home  should  we  go ;  and 
off  accordingly  in  the  gray  of  a  July 
morning  we  started,  over  many  a 
dreary  moor  and  dun  hill  side,  until 
we  came  down  on  the  valley  of  the 
Tay,  and  skirted  loiteringly  that  no- 
ble, clear,  and  rapid  stream,  so  like 
our  own  Bann  or  Blackwater.  And  we 
should  admire  the  princelv  residence 
of  the  lord  of  this  valley,  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  (Broad  Albin)  who 
can  ride  westward  from  his  house  for 
60  miles  on  his  own  territory.  And 
indeed  Tavmouth  castle,  is  a  residence 
befitting  the  lord  of  a  hundred  moun- 
tains,— to  please  us  the  finest  place  in 
Scotland.  And  then  we  refreshed  our- 
selves at  Kenmore ;  went  out  of  our 
way  to  visit  a  fine  waterfall,  skirted 
Lough  Tay  for  16  miles  or  so,  and 
found  ourselves  a  leetle  bit  weanr  to- 
wards sunset  at  the  picturesque  village 
of  KiUin.  What  fine  clearers  these 
Scottish  lords  are,  depopulating  by 
wholesale;  they  have  round  fleecing 
$heep  a  more  profitable  concern  than 
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driving  and  diftrainiog  tenants^  and 
have  ventured  to  do  what  Irish  land- 
lords  dare  not  without  the  risk  of  cha- 
racter, if  not  life  itself;  and  so  our 
day*8  walk  was  on  the  whole  longi  and 
lonesome ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  us, 
accustomed  to  the  populous  and  much 
divided  mountain  sides  of  Ireland,  to 
aee  so  few  bouses,  so  few  people. 
What  was  it  to  us  that  in  urging  our 
n^earv  way  through  a  great  man*s 
woods,  game  of  all  kinds  crossed  fear- 
lessly our  path,  rabbits,  roebucks, 
hares,  &c.;  we  would  rather  have 
met  a  Sandy  to  speak  to,  and  so  beguile 
a  day's  walk,  all  too  long.  Reader,  if 
you  can  help  it,  never  make  a  toil  of 
pleasure,  by  letting  a  foot  tour  end  in 
fatigue.  If  you  were  walking  through 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  with 
your  animal  spirits  wasted,  you  could 
not  e^joy — ^your  mind  would  be  as 
nought,  and  it  would  be  with  you  the 
only  wbh,  "Oh  I  that  I  was  where  I 
could  set  a  good  drink  of  bottled  por- 
ter and  go  to  sleep."  The  line  of  our 
second  cfey*s  travel — and  the  old  fel- 
low was  after  all  fresh  enough  for  it — 
was  certainly  very  interesting;  on 
every  side  the  noble  peaks  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  cutting  the  blue 
serene  of  the  settled  sky  with  their 
fine  conical  outlines  —  Ben  Lawers, 
Ben  Cruachen,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond. 
In  Ireland  we  have  our  Bens  too,  but 
with  us  the  word  Ben  does  not  signify 
80  much  the  highest  peak  of  the 
range,  as  its  abrupt  termination :  as 
Ben  Duff  near  the  Devil's  bit  in 
Tipperary  ;  Ben  More  and  Ben  Wee ; 
the  precipitous  terminations  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Erris.  And  now 
we  are  descending  along  the  waters 
flowing  into  Lough  Lomond ;  and 
before  us  lies  the  long  line  of  Glen  Fal- 
loch,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish 
Highland  scenery  are  not  more  obser- 
Table  in  this  impopulous  glen,  these  long 
ranges  of  the  mountain  sides,  unnuu*k- 
ed  by  fence  or  enclosure,  all  appearing 
as  the  sole  territory  of  some  great 
owner ;  than  in  the  appropriate  and 
fineappearanceof  the  fir  timber.  Here 
what  we  call  the  Scotch  fir  enjoys 
its  own  habitat,  sown  or  springing 
no  conformably  under  the  direction  of 
Nature.  The  tree  accommodates  itself 
to  its  native  hills  and  climate,  and 
flourishes  as  it  were  in  its  home; 
while  in  Ireland,  Scotch  firs  planted 
by  what  is  called  an  improver,  huddled 


together  as  cloae  As^dMage  ttaUu, 
growing  up  and  starving  each  other, 
like  children  in  a  poor-house.  Oh 
nothing  in  vegetable  nature  is  so  un- 
sightly as  a  round  grove  of  these 
branchless  fir  trees  topping  a  hill 
in  Connaught,  through  whose  grim 
stems  you  can  see  the  far-stretching 
fiat  red  bog  in  all  its  desolation.  Miss 
Sinclair's  description  suits  well  with 
the  scattered  timber  of  Glen  Falloch : 
''Aged  fir  trees  bristled  against  the 
sky,  their  furrowed  stems  looking  as 
old  as  the  mountains  they  covered, 
their  strange  fantastic  arms  run 
out  in  every  curious  contortion  that 
can  be  imagined."  But  we  must 
get  on,  the  penniless  have  no  time  for 
loitering.  The  steam-boat  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  head  of  Lough  Lo- 
mond we  must  reach,  and  now  we  are 
within  four  miles  of  the  water,  and  a 
taxed  cart  overtakes  us  in  which  are  two 
sailor-like  men  and  a  woman,  all  seem 
to  have  made  free  with  the  Farintosh, 
for  they  are  singing  and  roystering  as 
they  drive  on  furiously. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  gentlemen," 
say  we,  very  civilly,  as  we  run  along- 
side of  the  cart. 

"  To  the  head  of  the  Lough,  to  meet 
the  steamer,"  was  the  reply. 

'•  Do  pray  give  us  a  seat,"  say  we 
intreatingly. 

"  Na,  man,  an*  that  we  won't," 
says  the  saucy  driver — whaf  for  would 
we  be  takin'  in  a  lang  bag  of  banes 
like  you ;  my  certey,  we  wad  na  dis- 
convenience  ourselves,  or  be  fashed, 
and  fail  in  being  up  to  time,  for  an 
auld  carl  like  you-^as  it  is  I  ha'  my 
fears  we  shall  be  just  owei  late  for  the 
steamer." 

•'  O  well,  carry,  if  you  please,  this 
little  bundle  at  any  rate." 

"  O  ay  that  we  wull." 

So  easing  ourselves  of  our  shoulders* 
burden,  we  hastened  to  cast  it  into  the 
cart,  and  off  it  drove — and  then  we 
bethought  how  silly  it  was  to  trust  any 
thing  with  such  a  set — and  so  we 
did  our  best  to  keep  the  vehicle  in 
sight,  and  luckily  as  the  road  was 
newly  stoned,  as  there  were  some  sharp 
hills  and  other  delays,  we  were  able 
with  much  straining  and  panting, 
to  keep  our  property  in  view,  until  we 
got  to  the  water's  edge,  but  in  such  a 
state !  and  now  the  boat  hove  in  sight, 
and  we  caught  up  our  bundle  got  on 
board,  and  called  fbr  a  bottle  of  porter, 
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to68ed  it  off  at  two  draughts,  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  It  is  not  our  Intention  to 
d^Mnibey  if  we  could,  the  wild  recesses 
of  Rob  Roy's  cave,  nor  any  other  of  the 
tions  of  the  most  fre<juented  of  Scot- 
tish lakes.  Our  object  — and  one 
would  think  it  was  forgotten — was,  to 
exhibit  a  contrast  between  north  and 
south  Britons.  By  and  bye,  when  ap- 
proaching the  Dumbarton  end  of  the 
lake,  the  mate  came  round  to  collect 
the  fare ;  and  he  is  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
as  could  be  seen  in  any  dime,  a  noble 
specimen  of  manly  brown  vigour, 
combined  with  goomiess  of  feature — 
good,  both  in  form  and  expression  as 
need  be  seen.  And  in  our  turn  we  were 
approached,  and  out  came  our  green 
>**•  sUk  purse,  as  slender  a  concern  as 
need  be  looked  at — a  puff  of  wind  off 
the  water  might  have  blown  it  away. 
"I  hope,  friend,'*  say  we,  with  a  sort  of 
grim  jocularity,  •*  that  your  charge  is 
not  high,  or  this  poor  thing  will  col- 
lapse and  leave  us  at  your  mercy." 

**  Why,  Sir,  do  you  want  money  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  who  doesn't 
want  money?  Ask  every  one  you 
meet  in  life's  busy  round,  and  he  will 
say  he  voants  it." 

"  Oh,  but  to  be  serious,  do  you 
^      want  money?  for  if  you  do  I  can  give 
you  what  you  want." 

Looking  up  in  the  fine  fellow*s 
face,  we  saw  there  was  a  benevolent 
sincerity. 

"  Why  you  never  laid  eyes  on  us  be- 
fore." 

"What  then?" 

**  We  are  Irish." 

"What  then?" 

'^  Irishmen's  characters  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  you  may  never  see  us  or 
your  money  agun." 

"  Na,  na,"  was  bis  reply,  "  Tm  vera 
sure,  man,  FU  hae  it  back — I've  often 
let  gentlemen,  and  Irish  gentlemen, 
too,  have  my  siller,  and  1  never  found 
the  person  sae  dishonourable  as  no  to 
gie  it  back,  and  I  dinna  think  you*ll 
be  the  first  to  fash  me  in  my  gude 
opinion  of  your  countrie ;  so  here  are 
five  or  ten  pounds  ;  tak  just  what  ye 
want*  and  unco  glad  I  am  that  I  can 
help  you,  and  ye  ha*  need  o*  it." 

We  really  were  delighted  with  the 
generous  confidence  of  the  sailor  ;  we 
also  felt  not  a  little  pleased  with  our- 
selves, supposing  that  there  was  some- 
thing honest  in  our  countenance  that 
caught  the   confidence  of  the  good 


Caledonion^t  just  happening  that  so 
much  remained  to  us  as  to  pay  our 
way  to  Glasgow,  we  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  mate's  generosity,  and 
at  GUsgow  we  were  near  enough 
home  to  have  credit,  not  altogether 
depending  on  benevolence  at  first 
sight 

But  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  how 
we  have  headed  our  article,  and  should 
not  beguile  the  reader  by  the  unfulfilled 
promise  of  hearing  something  about 
Miss  Sinclair  and  other  tourists,  into 
reading  the  garrulous  wanderings  of  an 
old  pedestrian.  But  in  spite  of  you, 
reader,  or  your  objection,  we  must  take 
our  own  way,  and  so  before  saying 
much  yet  for  or  against  the  fair — and 
"  beautifiilly  blue"  lady  of  Caithness,  we 
shall,  in  order  to  prove  our  point,  that 
an  Irishman  is  not  badly  adapted  for 
Scottish  touring,  give  some  extracts 
from  a  work,  that  never,  we  verily 
believe,  reached  Scotland.  For  the 
northern  book  buyers  and  readers,  and 
more  especially  the  literary  haughti- 
nesses of  Modem  Athens,  despise  poor 
Boeotian  Ireland ;  and  they  ask  without 
waiting  for  a  reply :  "  can  any  good 
come  out  of  Dublin?"  To  this  saucy  in- 
credulity we  would  give  answer,  and 
say, "  here  is  anlrishnmn,  who,  to  amuse 
the  readers  of  the  'Dublin  Christian 
Examiner,'  and  afford  something  agree- 
able for  the  young  people  surrounding 
the  fireside  in  the  Parson's  glebe  house, 
wrote  some  ten  years  ago  a  few  articles 
descriptive  ofhis  tour  in  Scotland,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
proceed  with,  and  which,  if  they  have  no 
other,  certainly  have  the  amusing  and 
instructive  quality  of  placing  Ireland 
and  Scotland  in  frequent  contrast ;  and 
alluding  pleasantly  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each,  would  show  how  what  is  good 
might  be  adopted,  and  what  is  evil 
avoided — who,  moreover,  like  Miss 
Sinclair  herself,  contrives  not  un- 
suitably, not  as  lugged  in  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  give  rehgious 
tints  to  many  of  his  sketches,  so 
as  to  make  the  observations,  on  men 
and  things  he  is  conversant  with, 
mellow  with  a  light  that  comes 
from  the  mercy-seat."  As  the*' Dublin 
Christian  Examiner,"  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  never  had  much  circulation,  ex- 
cept amongst  the  clergy,  as  but  few 
copies  were  sent  to  England,  and  none 
to  Scotland,  as  it  is  no  longer  published 
in  the  form  of  a  nagasine,  and  ita 
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uA\et  iit)inWi  Kt%  soared  and  out  of 
print,  we  think  the  following  extracts 
may  be  presented  as  almost  original 
matter,  and  may  amuse  ;  as  some 
would  like  to  have  Scotland  seen 
with  an  Irish  eye.  The  author  of 
"  Three  Weeks  in  Scotland"  thus  de- 
scribes  his  departure  from  Belfast; 
but  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  him 
one  of  the  Scoto-Irish  race  that  peo- 
pie  the  north  eastern  coast  of  our 
isle — no,  the  man  is  rale  Munster. 

**  The  Belfast  Lough  is,  no  doubt,  a 
fine  and  beautiful  bay,  when  gladdened 
with  good  weather ;  and  a  Belfast  man 
would  look  disappointed,  if  you  did  not 
say  it  was  magnificent.  But  still,  I 
shall  say,  it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Dub- 
lin or  Carlingford  bays,  to  Cork  har- 
bour—>^  not  to  speak  of  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  Bantry  Bay  and  Loueh 
SwUly.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  those  who 
come  OTer  from  the  eiteorably  u^Iy 
shorts  of  I^ancashire,  and  hare  just  lot 
the  sandy  banks  and  muddy  waters  of 
the  Mersey,  that  can  speak  charmingly 
of  Belfast  Lough.  On  the  erenine  of 
my  departure  for  Glasgow,  nothing 
could  be  more  desolate,  turbulent,  and 
disheartening;  the  heavens  obscured 
with  a  murkmess  that  sent  down  plenti- 
fully their  thick  moisture ;  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  fitful  gusts  from  the  east ;  the 
tide  nearly  half  out:  and  the  river 
channel  along  which  we  paddled  in  its 
sinuous  windings,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mud  banks,  clothed  with  a  green 
mantle  of  saline  and  putrid  vegetatiou, 
over  which  the  cttrlew  sent  its  desolate 
piping,  and  the  cormorant  skimmed  and 
croaked,  as  if  from  its  ugly  and  obscene 
throat,  there  was  screamed  the  wish, 
that  before  morning  he  might  hare  the 
pleasure  of  alighting  upon  our  floating 
corpses ;  while  the  gulls,  as  they  soared 
over  our  heads,  gave  their  white  wings 
to  the  wind,  in  &rful  contrast  to  the 
blackness  of  the  heavens,  through  which 
the  creatures  were  disporting. 

And  now  we  com«  within  sight  and 
imell  of  Caledonia* 

**Al  early  mom,  I  heard  it  announced 
that  we  were  just  near  Ailsa  Craig.  So 
I  hastened  on  deck,  and  found  that  the 
gale  of  wind  had  altoeether  ceased^ — 
tnat  the  sun  was  abroad  in  heaven — ^the 
morning  air,  keen,  but  bracing — the  boat 
urging  her  easy  way,  and,  as  by  unseen 
u^ency,  approaching  the  mountain  isle, 
that  rose  directly  before  the  prow  of  the 
Vessel,  and  stood,  indeed,  a  splendid  ob- 
ject before  us,  with  all  its  many<*coloured 
^U£Eii  tisg«d  with  the  morning  Bun, 


Which  brottght  <mt  into  AiU  tiewtht 
Varied  ranges  Of  its  disturbed  stratifica* 
tion ;  a  light  wreath  of  scuddy  cloud, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  overnight  storm* 
threw  its  turban  over  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
so  as  to  afford  a  seeming  of  impinging 
and  dashing  on  the  upright  wall  of  the 
Craig,  it  was  no  tax  on  my  imagination 
to  suopose  that  I  was  on  board  the  fated 
vessel  of  Sinbad,  and  before  us  was  the 
inevitable  magnet  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
the  cloudy  cap  on  the  brow  of  Ailsa 
contained  withm  its  folds  the  talismanio 
temple  described  by  the  Arabian  navi- 
gator. I  might  have  also  imagined  that 
the  long  serpentine  volume  of  smoke 
that  issued  from  our  chimney,  and  rolled 
along  our  track  through  the  water,  was 
the  visible  sigh  of  the  ship,  instinct  with 
sorrow,  and  aware  of  its  impending 
fate;  that  in  a  moment  the  terrible 
crash  must  come,  and  the  birds  that 
rose  in  myriads  f^om  the  ledges  of  the 
cliffs  around,  were  summoned  to  Witneu 
and  to  feast  upon  our  ruin. 

"  The  voyage  up  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
is  certainly  very  delightful,  meetine,  as 
you  do,  the  bold  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  the  rocky  ranges  of  the  Isle  of 
Bute,  and  catching  as  you  pass  along, 
here  a.  green  bank  of^ upland  pasture, 
with  horned,  black-faced,  and  pic* 
turesque  sheep  feeding  on  the  hill  side : 
a^ain,  passing  under  a  frowning  cliff, 
with  the  steamer's  smoke  rolling  and 
wreathing  like  a  huge  serpent  up  the 
breast  of  the  precipice — and  here  a 
shepherd's  hut,  with  his  little  garden 
ana  walled  enclosure  of  green  corn, 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  west  wind 
by  a  whm-dyke  or  mass  of  rock— ^ere 
an  early  sail,  stealinjg^  from  the  sheltered 
cove,  and  proceeding  seaward  to  its 
fishing  station ;  far  off  to  the  riffht  the 
shores  of  Ayr  and  Irvine,  with  the 
white  houses  and  sails  of  their  towns 
and  shipping  :  and  now  our  waters  nar« 
row,  ana  the  entrances  to  Lough  Long 
and  Gair  Lough,  and  the  towns  of 
Hellensburgh  and  Row  are  pointed  out 
to  us." 

As  the  Irish  tourist  passes  by  tho 
pretty  isle  of  Bute  with  a  casual 
glance  from  the  steamer,  we  may  aa 
well  take  up  with  Miss  Sinclair  for  a 
moment,  as  she  begins  her  western  tour 
here,  and  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
her  lively  style,  offer  what  she  sayt 
of  Rothesay  and  the  earl  of  Bute's 
mansion  in  this  his  isle. 

"  Rothesaj  bay  is  studded  round  with 
villas,  of  which  there  are  nut  fewer  than 
forty  on  the  east  end,  looking  like  a  one- 
6idea  street,  ita  ranks  are  so  regular, 
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wMe  to  tfa«  wen  tb^  h\\  Into  disorder, 
lome  honses  being  mounted  high  up  the 
hill,  keeping  a  look-out  lusross  the 
water,  and  apparently  determined  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  world,  while 
others  lie  snair  and  low  on  the  beach." 

"  In  this  Httle  marine  city,  which  is 
like  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  nothing 
surprised  me  more  than  to  find  neither 
baths  nor  bathing-machines  ?  Rothesay 
has  no  right  to  call  itself  a  sea-bathing 
Quarter  I  Never  was  salt  water  so 
thrown  away  on  any  place !     The  little 

>  crisp,  clear,  crystal  waves  curl  up  on  the 
beach  most  mvitingly,  Rparkling  and 
dancing  in  the  sun,  but  when  yon  ask, 
*  Where  are  the  machines  ?*  echo  an- 
swers, 'Where?'  No  facility  is  af- 
^  forded  for  enjoying  what  the  Americans 
call  *this  privilege  of  water,*  either 
hot  or  cold/*  •  •  . 

'*  The  deep,  intensely  blue  ocean  is 
here  f)ramed  in  a  circle  of  noble,  solemn 
looking  mountains,  among  which  you 
Would  admire  that  curious  museum  of 
hills,  with  rough  ragged  tops,  jocularly 
named  '  Arg^e's  bowling-green  ;'  and 
far  off  on  ttio  opposite  coast  stands  the 
mined  old  castle  of  Toward,  which  once 
had  the  honour  of  Queen  Mary's  com- 
pany at  dinner."         •         •         • 

r  **  This  evening  we  strolled  out  to  see 

>  the  small  remains  of  Rothesay  Castle, 
an  ugly  old  thing,  but  respectably 
doth^  with  ivy  ;  and  it  has  a  few  in- 
teresting adventures  to  relate  of  former 
days,  though  none  remember  its  early 
grandeur,  or  mourn  over  its  decay. 
These  desolate  and  deserted  walls, 
tmidst  the  storms  and  trials  of  the 
world,  were  buffeted  once  bv  tempests, 
enlivened  b  v  sunshine,  clouded  by  sor- 
row, and  echoing  with  laughter,  but  its 
tenants  are  all  vanished, — 

••'tiMgUld  UMffMlt, 

And  OMCChlDg  aow  rtiiuiin«» 
But  ruin  ritUii*  on  tbv  wa*«. 
And  crumblia'  down  tbe  stan«  I ' 

"Here  Robert  the  Third  died  of  a 
^  broken  heart,  on  account  of  his  son, 
James  the  First,  having  been  captured. 
Here  Oliver  Cromwell's  troops  came 
like  a  devastating  flood  upon  the  coun- 
try, sweeping  away  all  they  could  take 
or  destroy ,^-here  the  Earl  of  Argyle's 
brother,  m  1685,  set  fire  to  the  castle, 
burning  all  that  could  be  burned  within 
it, — and  here  an  ash-tree  recently  con- 
trived to  grow  on  the  summit  of  a  stone 
wch,  till  the  trunk  attained  to  a  cir^^ 
cumterence  of  nibe  fset,  when  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  alter  io  lon||^  setting  an 
example  of  Irugality  in  living  without 
nounshment,  it  became  a  means  of  over- 
feeding otn^rs,  having  be«n  out  into  a 
diakg-uble  te  Q«orfe  th«  Fourth." 


MiM  Sitfcl&if  ii  amtislng  tnd  aneoclo* 
tioal  everywhere^  but  turn  her  loose  in  a 
pictore-gallerv,  and  she  is  in  her 
glory ;  then  it  Is  she  can  draw  with- 
out limit  on  her  common-place  book 
of  Caledonian  story,  as  (to  use  her 
own  phrase)  she  goes  **  Paul  Prying" 
in  a  long  room,  containing  the  almost 
living  representations  of  Scottish  wor- 
thies ana  unworthiea.  Muoh  of  her 
tour,  and|  perhaps,  the  best  of  it, 
is  composed  of  catalogues  raitonnis  of 
the  portraits  she  saw  in  all  the  fine 
houses  that  flew  open  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  aristocratic  tourist, 
Before  we  leave  her  for  a  while,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  specimen  of  her 
tour  through  a  portrait  gallery. 


"  A  droll,  fantastic-looking  picture  of 
Lady  Mary  Mensies  served  as  a  curious 
memorial  of  fashions  long  sinoe  extmct, 
with  her  little  pink  hat  whimsieallv 
perched  on  one  side  of  her  head,  a  pink 
velvet  habit,  and  such  a  waist  1  a  sharp 
east  wind  would  have  cut  her  in  two ! 
She  has  a  shepherdess's  crook,  and  a 
pet  lamb  besicfe  her ;  but  if  all  that  is 
said  be  true,  a  pack  of  cards  would  have 
been  more  appropriate,  as  many  acres 
in  Perthshire  changed  hands  throu|^h 
her  shutiiing  and  dealing.  She  was  sis- 
ter to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  had  no 
family. 

*' Ladies  long  ago  exhibited  more 
peculiarities  of  character  than  now, 
when  the  stamp  of  nature  is  polished  off, 
like  a  well-worn  shilling,  and  all  seem 
exactly  alike ;  but  among  those  we  saw 
on  canvass  here,  none  interested  my 
curiosity  more  than  the  beautiiul  and 
eccentric  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  who 
had  a  strange  delight  in  going  about 
incog,  like  Haroun  Alraschid,  dressed 
frequently  as  a  dairy-maid  ;  and  in  this 
portrait  her  costume  is  very  little  above 
that  of  a  housemaid.  A  whimsical  proof 
of  her  skill  in  tormenting  was  shown 
when  country  neighbours  came  equipped 
in  their  very  best  dresses  to  visit  her 
Grace.  She  decayed  them  out  along 
the  dirtiest  roads,  wearing  her  own  cot- 
tage costume,  and  making  the  whole 
5 arty  sit  down  occasionally  on  any 
amp  grass  or  mouldy  walls  that  seem- 
ed most  certain  to  ruin  their  finery.  No 
fictitious  tragedy  could  be  more  melan- 
choly than  that  m  which  her  manoiuvrea 
involved  the  Marquis  of  Drumlanrig, 
her  son,  who  was  engac^ed  to  marry  a 
very  lovely  and  estimable  young  lady ; 
but  the  duchess  contrived  to  intercept 
their  letters,  persuaded  the  disappoint«»d 
lover,  during  a  prolonged  absence,  that 
Miss  Mackay  bad  aottuOltmarried  ar 
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Other,  and  hurried  him  into  a  union  with 
the  laiiy  her  grace  preferred.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  Marquis  met  the 
object  of  his  earliest  choice,  and  disco- 
vered the  cruel  deception  his  mother 
had  practised  upon  him.  On  a  journey 
with  his  bride,  scarcely  three  months 
a^r  their  union,  he  shot  himself,  and 
the  widowed  Marchioness  did  not  long 
survive." 

But  to  return  to  the  Irish  tourist, 
who  thus  describes  the  Clyde  from 
Greenock  to  Gksgow 

"  Passing  by  Greenock,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  a  large  ugly  place,  and 
jPort  Glasgow,  we  at  lengtn  got  into 
what  may  be  called  the  river  Clyde,  and 
saw  Dumbarton  Hill  and  Castle  rising 
before  us— just  such  another  basaltic 
cone,  only  not  so  high,  so  insulated,  so 
solitary  as  Ailsa  Craig ;  it  may  be  well 
said  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  Clyde — 
a  bold,  magnificent  obiect  any  where, — 
shooting  up  from  the  level  of  the  river 
to  a  height  of  irvc  hundred  feet,  termi- 
nating in  two  sharp  point!=:,  both  brist- 
ling with  batteries.  Nothing  in  Ireland 
or  England  is  equal  to  it  as  a  picturesque 
object,  except,  perhaps,  St.  Michael's 
Mount  in  Cfomwall.  But  Dumbarton 
is  principally  interesting  from  the  many 
historic  associations  connected  with  its 
name.  Here  was  the  prison  of  the  Wal- 
lace wight — here  was  he  held  in  cruel 
durance  by  the  traitor  Monteith — ^yonder 
the  rook-seat  where  he  was  permitted  to 
catch  at  the  free  breese  as  it  blew  from 
the  Highland  hills;  and  there  is  yet 
preserved  the  two-handed  claymore, 
with  which  he  used  to  cleave  his  Saxon 
foes,  and  chop  men's  limbs  away  as 
smoothly  as  if  they  were  but  sow  thbtles. 
But  I  tnink  I  may  say  something  more 
another  time  of  Dumbarton  on  my  way 
to  Loch  Lomond,  so  let  me  get  on  to 
Glasgow.  The  Clyde,  upwards  from 
Dumbarton,  is  not,  in  my  mind,  so 
handsome  as  Scotchmen  would  desire  it 
to  be  considered;  there  are  certainly 
fine  wooded  hills  constantly  in  view,  and 
there  are  many  well-planted  demesnes, 
and  some  splendid  houses,  but  the  Clyde 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Thames, 
the  Shannon,  or  the  approach  to  Bristol 
by  the  Avon ;  but  what  surprises,  and 
serves  to  g^ve  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
enterprise  and  capital  of  the  Scottish 
people,  b  the  steam  navigation  of  her 
river — ^to  see  the  almost  countless  mul- 
titude of  craft  that  the  Fire  King  impels 
up  and  down,  and  the  busy  bustle  in 
wnich  its  waters  are  kept,  as  they  are 
"  tamed,  tormented,  touzled  and*  gul- 
ravished  by  the  demon  of  machinery." 

And  now  for  Glasgow. 


"  We  of  course  made  our  wajr,  as  fast 
as  possible,  to  the  centre  of  tne  town, 
and  certunly  found  that  this  city  did 
not  belie  the  etymology  of  its  name, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  signifies  the 
dark  thicket.     The  day,  to  be  sure,  was 

gloomy ;  the  bright  morning  that  had 
t  up  our  track  along  the  Clyde,  had 
changed  to  a  drizzling,  dropping  after- 
noon ;  and  as  we  won  our  way  along 
Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow  no  longer  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dark  thicket  of  trees,  but 
of  smoky,  dingy  houses :  and  though 
there  was  an  abundance  of  rich  shops, 
and  a  teeming  population,  bustling  oy 
you,  enveloped  in  all  the  abstracted 
selfishness  of  business,  and  exhibiting 
that  confused  activity  which  you  see 
going  on  in  an  ant-hill,  yet  the  atmo- 
sphere was  so  damp  and  fuliginous, 
every  thing  seemed  so  much  unaer  the 
agency  of  soot  and  moisture  :  the  smoke 
from  a  thousand  pillared  vomitories,  in 
seeming  despair  of  ascending  through 
the  clouds,  coming  down  in  company 
with  the  rain,  and  settling  on  all  around, 
that  I  might  well  suppose  it  was  neces- 
sary here  at  stated  periods  for  the  good 
citizens  to  have  their  throats  swept  as 
well  as  their  chimneys.  I  have  been 
twice  since  the  period  I  now  allude  to, 
in  this  city,  and  it  has  so  happened  that 
I  never  got  into  it,  or  came  out  of  it, 
except  under  the  inconvenience  of  fog  or 
rain. 

"  I  think  I  could  observe  that  the 
people  in  the  street,  the  idlers  about  the 
mns,  and  the  Trongate,  were  not  that 
fine,  bold,  brawney,  square-shouldered 
race  of  men  that  I  Was  led  to  imagine 
inhabited  Scotland.  But  I  did  not  take 
into  account,  as  I  should,  the  deterio- 
rating consequences  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion, aggregated,  I  may  say,  packed 
together,  in  close,  dingy  apartments, 
and  confined  for  the  larger  portion  of 
their  lives  in  weaving  and  spinning  lofts, 
where  they  draw  into  their  persecuted 
lungs,  air  encumbered  with  dust,  smoke, 
coal-gas,  and  the  floculent  particles  of 
cotton  :  poor  things,  the  wonder  is  with 
me,  that  they  do  not  expectorate  away 
life,  long  before  it  reaches  its  common 
span.  Surely,  the  worst  part  of  Dub- 
hn  must  enjoy  the  air  of  a  Clifton  or  a 
Montpelier,  in  comparison  of  these  head 
quarters  of  his  murky  mijesty,  King 
Coal." 

Our  Irish  parson  makes  for  the  old 
cathedral  of  St.  Mungo,  now  Presbjr- 
terianized,  about  which  desecration,  m 
the  eye.«»  of  a  Romanist  or  Puseyite, 
this  is  what  he  says :  — 

"  Before  I  go  into  the  cemetery  sur- 
rounding the  cathedral  of  St.  Mungo, 
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tnd  before  I  say  any  thing  farther  con* 
ceming  H,  I  must  make  my  obserra- 
tkms  concerning  a  funeral  that  had  iust 
ascended  the  hill,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  a  new  burying  ground  that  was 
laid  out  doubtless  to  enlarge  sepulchral 
accommodation  for  the  citizens,  north 
of  the  ancient  site.  I  was  glad  to  ob* 
serre  how  the  Scotch  carried  on  their 
obsequies,  and  was  anxious  to  contrast 
the  funeral  rites  of  these  wise  people 
with  those  of  my  own  country.  The 
last  burial  I  was  at  before  I  came  to 
Scotland,  was  in  Munster,  on  which 
occasion  the  keening  or  Irish  cry — ^the 
wholaloo  (Latinice  ululatus)  was  sedu- 
lously kept  up.  And  thouj^h  there  was 
nothme  of  reid  grief— nothmg  of  religi- 
ons feeling — yet,  from  the  many  super- 
stitious practices  observed,  from  the 
stopping  and  solemn  repetition  of  pray- 
ers at  every  cross  road ;  from  the  mon- 
strous following  of  people;  from  the 
long,  continuous,  and  well-sustained 
howl,  it  was  an  imposing,  barbaric 
ceremony:  and  certainly,  not  only  on 
that  occasion,  but  also,  on  manv  others 
I  have  witnessed  from  my  childhood; 
the  Irish  funeral,  when  seen  and  heard 
at  evening's  close — the  deep,  slow,  mo- 
dulated cry,  breaking  in  on  the  stilly 
hour,  the  long  procession,  blackening 
all  the  way.now  tmged  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  as  it  rose  over  the  hill,  or 
darkened  away  into  indistinctness  adown 
the  valley,  as  it  sunk  below  the  influ- 
ence of  tne  settinff  luminary  :  all  this  I 
have  thought  as  picturesque  a  scene  as 
any  that  my  native  land  can  represent. 
But  in  an  Irish  dty,^  a  funeral  is  an 
utter  abomination ;  amongst  the  higher 
classes  it  is  a  cold,  expensive  ceremony, 
apparently  very  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
undertaker,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  no- 
body at  all ;  where  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  usually  send  their  servants 
and  employ  their  carriages  to  go  through 
the  vicarious  work  of  grief,  and  where 
the  cold  corpse  is  carried  alone  to  its 
cold  home,  in  a  cold  way,  and  by  cold 
people,  coldly  listeninp^  to  a  coldly-read 
service ;  and  while  tne  obsequies  are 
performing,  a  multitude  of  noisy  boys 
and  ruffians  are,  perhaps,  purposely  in- 
terrupting the  service,  oy  all  manner  of 
rk>tous  sport,  and  indecent  language. 
With  the  poor  it  is  still  worse.  Can 
none  of  my  readers  bear  in  mind  the 
utterly  disgusting  manner  in  which  a 
poor  man's  remains  are  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Dublin ;  the  attendants 
mostly  drunk,  the  body  bearers  stag- 
gering under  the  influence  of  whiskey, 
as  they  pass  along  amidst  the  expres- 
sion of  ribald  jokes,  and  the  utterance 
of  awful  execrations  ?  Not  so  the 
Scottish  funeral  I  was  now  in  the  act 


of  witnessing — but  stop,  I  must  make 
a  contrast  also  respecting  the  grave* 
yards:  an  Irish  one,  in  Munster  or 
Connaught,  is  usually  a  Golgotha — a 
place  of  skulls — when  you  enter  its 
horrid  enclosure,  you  observe,  as  well 
as  rank  crops  of  thistle,  nettle,  bur- 
dock and  raeweed  will  allow  you,  the 
dishumated  oones,  the  broken  coffins, 
the  rusty  tin  ornaments  of  ancient  fune- 
ral pomp,  all  scattered  around;  here 
and  there  an  old  white  thorn,  or  stunt- 
ed yew,  or  tempest-torn  elder,  over- 
spreading, but  not  adorning,  the  hide- 
ous cemetery  ;  where  cattle  are  put  to 
^raze,  where  pigs  are  constantly  root- 
mg  and  making  unseemly  inroads  into 
the  sodded  and  trunked  heaps  that 
heave  over  the  remains  of  the  departed  : 
no  people  on  earth  are  so  much  attached 
to  their  burying  grounds  as  the  Irish ; 
no  people  on  earth,  after  all,  pay  them 
so  little  respect.  How  different  the 
depository  of  the  dead  now  before  me  t 
nothing  could  equal  the  accuracy  of  its 
enclosure,  the  regularity  of  its  arrange- 
ment, the  cleanliness  and  sobriety  of 
all  its  accompaniment.  The  Scotch 
are  peculiarly,  nay,  superstitiously  sen- 
sitive respecting  the  inviolability  of  the 
grave ;  they  cannot  bear  the  idlea  that 
those  whom  they  loved  in  life,  should 
be  submitted  after  death  to  what  they 
consider  unhallowed  usage  :  with  them. 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  crieif 
Even  in  their  whet  live  their  wonted  firet. 

"  Therefore,  the  cemetery  I  was  now 
entering,  appeared  like  a  lar^e  mena- 
gerie of  wfld  beasts,  where  huge  and 
ferocious  animals  are  kept  in  iron  cages ; 
just  so,  every  grave  ground  belonging 
to  a  family,  was  surrounded  and  pro- 
tected, both  at  sides  and  at  top,  with 
iron  bars ;  so  that  the  Glasgow  mer- 
chant seems  as  carefiil  of  his  dead  rela- 
tives as  he  is  of  his  current  cash — ^both 
he  locks  up  in  an  iron  safe.  The  fune« 
ral  was  as  orderly  as  the  place  it  was 
tending  to ;  the  hearse,  a  sort  of  dof  e 
pannelTed  ark,  all  its  compartments 
painted  with  well-executed  Scripture 
representations  ;  all  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  following  on  foot,  with  per- 
fectly new  black  clothing,  large  crape 
cuff's,  called  weepers,  to  their  coats ;  m 
solemn  line,  and  two  by  two,  they  fol- 
lowed the  coflin  to  the  g^ave,  which  was 
open  in  one  of  the  iron  cM^ed  reposi- 
tories, and  wkhout  any  service  read,  or 
exhortation  uttered,  the  body  was  con- 
signed to  its  earth ;  and  while  all  others 
in  the  same  silent  order  returned  from 
the  tomb,  one  person,  perhaps  the 
nearest  relative,  remained  to  cast  over 
the  coffin  the  white  ribband  ornaments 
that  tied  it  to  the  bier,  and  to  see  the 
clay  closed  over  the  tomb's  tenant." 
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And  htre  he  makes  an  aoquaintanoe 
which,  to  our  Hihernian,  is  quite  ap^ 
propos,  as  he  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  his  knowledge,  his  mind,  and  his 
method  of  seeing  men;  and  therefore 
he  has  made  Sandy  his  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  to  the  no  small 
advantage  of  the  tour. 

**  I  returned  thence  towards  the  ca- 
thedral, and  as  I  was  lookino;  around 
for  some  way  in  which  I  could  get  ac- 
cess into  the  interior  of  the  building,  I 
observed  a  young  man  of  a  rather 
sickly  but  interesting  aspect,  conning 
over  the  Wend  on  a  tombstone.  It  is 
not  those  of  the  ruddy  cheek,  the  mant- 
ling blood,  and  the  muscular  tension  of 
vigorous  youth,  that  you  often  meet  in 
church-yards,  making  tomb  lore  their 
contemplation — ^no,  it  is  the  sickly,  the 
sensitive,  that  have  a  sort  of  elective 
attraction  for  such  places.  They  come 
as  beforehand,  like  the  anxious  tra- 
veller, to  bespeak  birth  room,  and  an 
early  passage — they  feel  they  are  soon 
to  go,  and  they  come,  as  it  were,  to 
engage  places.  Such  appeared  to  me 
the  Young  man  before  me ;  his  bowed 
shoulders,  narrow  chest,  sallow  cheeks, 
distempered  air,  all  denoted  that  he 
was  one  of  the  youthful  victims  of  au 
unnatural  state  of  society  ;  of  an  atmo- 
sphere surcharged  with  coal  smoke  and 
coal  gas,  and  fibres  of  cotton  wool.  I 
always  found,  whenever  I  adventured 
to  accost  a  Scotchman,  that  I  received 
an  urbane  replv;  the  information  I 
civilly  asked,  if  within  the  person's 
ability,  was  courteously  bestowed. 
There  is  one  talisman,  which,  if  you 
touch,  you  can  enter  in,  and  make  use 
of  the  heart  of  every  Caledonian — 
speak  admiringly  of  his  country.  Pru- 
dence and  pre-possession  made  me  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  this  expedient,  and 
without  any  hypocrisy,  I  did,  and  would 
still,  practise  it.  I  therefore  accosted 
the  younff  man,  and  uttered  an  expres- 
sion of  admiration  concerning' the  noble 
fabric  that  was  before  us.  The  youth 
lifted  his  eye  from  the  tombstone,  and 
viewed  me  with  that  complacency, 
mildness,  and  intelligence,  that  gave 
assurance  he  was  the  very  man  that 
could  and  would  answer  my  questions. 
I  delight  in  scanning  the  human  coun- 
tenance— it  presents  a  sort  of  moral 
scenery,  an  intelleotuah  picturesque; 
and  when  lit  up  with  the  sun-shine  of 
grace  and  good-nature,  nothing  that 
the  earth  owns  is  so  fine,  so  various,  so 
much  invested  with  what  is  grand  and 
great,  as  the  countenance  of  man. 

"  The  young  man  cast  his  full  look 
on  me,  and  e^bited  to  the  sun  that 
Caledonian  fkce,  where  the  two  high 


cheek  bones  and  ^e  thm  form  a  sort  of 
isosceles  triangle ;  but  his  clear,  deep- 
seated  hazle  eyes,  his  lar^  ledgy  brows, 
where  all  the  organs  of  mtellectual  ob- 
servation and  sagacity  were  protruded 
as  one  large  shelf  to  support  the  brow 
of  his  bonnet  t  all  this  cerebral  enlarge* 
ment,  contrasted  with  his  sallow  skm, 
and  sunken  cheeks,  soft  good  naturej 
mouth,  presented  a  highly  interesting 
appearance." 

The  fbllowing  is  a  description  of 
part  of  the  fine  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Mnngo, 

**  Having  inspected  both  the  Outer 
and  the  Inner  High  Kirk,  we  proceeded 
down  a  deep  stair,  to  what  formerly 
was  another  kirk,  but  which  Is  now  a 
cemetery.  Indeed  it  is  fit  for  nothing 
else,  and  how  any  one  could  have  con*  ^^ 
tinned  to  sit  in  this  dark,  cold,  dismal 
crypt,  to  hear  to  an  end  a  Presbyterian 
mimster's  monstrous  sermon  and  prayer, 
is  to  me  astonishing — these  Scots  are 
surely  an  hardy  ana  patient  people,  and 
fit  for  their  climate.  This  was  used  as 
a  church  for  two  hundred  years  after 
the  Reformation,  and  was  called  the 
Barony,  or  Laigh  Kirk ;  it  is  semi- 
subterraneous,  and  consists  of  pillared 
vaults,  and  so  thick  and  so  numerous 
are  the  columns,  requisite  as  they  are 
to  support  all  the  superincumbent  edi- 
fice, tnat  there  is  not  more  than  the  >  , 
space  of  a  man's  length  between  any 
two  individual  pillars  throughout  the 
whole  crypt — entering  this  place,  and 
observing  the  light  and  shade  distri- 
buted amoDffst  its  numerous  columns, 
and  the  mighty  arches  overspread  with 
their  massive  and  inwrought  interlac- 
ings;  and  recollecting  not  only  the 
grave  and  quaint  people  that  preached 
and  listened  here — and  the  old  Romish 
bishops,  that  together  with  St.  Mungo,  ^ 
lie  here  intered,  I  certainly  was  struck 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and 
was  caught  up  in  the  recollections  which 
it  gave  birth  to. 

**  Ascending  out  of  the  now  disused 
Laigh  Kirk,  my  young  acquaintance 
brought  me  to  hee  an  aisle  in  a  sort  of  ^ 

imperfect  transept  attached  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  building,  which  is 
called  the  '  dripping  aisle ;'  a  constant 
drop  of  water  comes  from  the  roof, 
though  there  is  no  apparent  source  of 
moisture  above.  '  A  brither  appren- 
tice of  mine,  who  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lie,'  observed  the  young  man,  *  would 
persuade  me  the  other  day  when  we 
were  looking  at  this  place,  that  these 
were  holy  tears  perpetually  shedding 
for  the  defilement  o'  tne  sanctuary,  by 
us  heretics,  and  that  the  mystenons 
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drop  would  noTor  o#mo  to  ftUl,  imtU 
tbf  cathedral  is  rMtored  to  ita  right 
mvnfrs.*  •  That  drop,'  »aid  I,  ♦puts 
mo  in  mind  of  just  such  another  fated 
mmsture  that  weeps  down  in  the  abbey 
of  Holy  Cross,  in  Ireland,  and  falls 
upon  a  marble  tomb«stone,  that  is  now 
much  worn  away  in  the  spot  where  the 
cfaripping  takes  place.  A  family,  as  thd 
l^^nd  goes,  lie  buried  here  who  of- 
fended the  priest,  and  ridiculed  the 
efficacy  of  extreme  unction,  and  that 
drop  is  a  mark  to  all  future  people  that, 
untu  it  ceases  to  come  down,  the  souls 
of  these  despisers  must  remain  in  pur« 
gatory. 

Oar  Irishman,  in  his  taking  way, 
and  making  no  objections  to  the  voung 
Glasgowman's  lowness  of  birtn  and 
manners;  but  finding  in  him  that 
"*  "guinea  stamp,"  that  strength  of 
mind,  richness  of  feeling,  kindness  of 
heart,  sufficiency  of  information,  and, 
above  all,  deep  fund  of  devotion, 
rectified  and  directed  by  the  Word  of 
God  ;  he  takes  his  new  friend  on  an 
excorsion  to  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 
and  to  Mr.  Owen's  establishment  at 
new  Lanark*  And  they  get  on  as  foU 
lows:— 

**  The  moist  {\iliginoas  mist  that  be- 
longs as  much  to  this    metropolis    of 

jr  Dower  looms,  as  foe  banks  appcHrtain  to 
Newfoundland,  had  risen,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tefore  the  influence  of  an  easterly 
wind,  and  instead  of  a  wreath  envelop- 
ing, it  formed  a  stratum  incumbent  over 
the  chimney  tops  of  the  town,  as  our 
shandrydan  conveyed  us  down  the  Gal- 
lowgate,  (originally,  gaUowB-gate)  and  I 
directed  the  horse's  head  towards  the 
rillage  of  Camlachie.  Proceeding  from 
such  a  city  as  Dublin,  you  almost  imme* 

"*-  diately,  after  passing  the  last  lamps,  get 
into  the  country.  After  passing  Finglas 
to  the  north,  or  Miltown  to  the  south, 
you  are  amongst  the  open  pastures, 
cowsHp-bespangled  meadows,  com  fields 
waring  their  green  luxuriance  to  the 
breese — ^the  lark  is  on  high,  serenading 
^  the  heavens,  and  the  thrush  is  challeng- 

ing all  air  and  earth  to  prodnoe  notes  so 
wild,  so  mellow,  so  exquisite  as  his,  and 
the  twittering  swallow  that  feeds  on 
fields  of  air  through  which  it  flies,  and 
even  the  grasshopper  that  chirps  upon 
the  southern  bann,  saluting  the  ascend- 
bg  sun,  all  denote  that  you  are  indeed 
in  the  country — ^that  you  have  escaped 
fVom  the  non-naturals  with  which  man 
envelopes  himself,  when  ceasing  to  be  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  he  becomes  a 
townsman.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  yidnity  of  a  great  manufacturing 


plaee  like  Glasgow  or  Manehest^y.  Fey 
miles  after  you  get  out  of  what  is  strict* 
ly  called  the  city,  you  pass  along  through 
»n  ttgly»  busy,  nondescript  thing,  en- 
joying neither  the  convemences  of  the 
town,  nor  the  rurality  of  the  country--. 
long  lines  of  cottages  that  in  tame  uni- 
formity flank  the  road.^elds  there  are, 
to  be  sure,  but  at  every  lane  and  turn 
you  see  a  smoking  brick-kiln,  or  the 
mouth  of  a  coal-pit.  with  its  din^y  and 
unpicturesque  machinery — and  mstead 
of  the  tall,  strong,  sturdy  ploughman 
proceeding  to  his  field  work,  or  the 
ruddy,  broad-faced,  broad-footed  girl 
proceeding  to  her  task  of  weeding,  or 
setting  potatoes,  here  you  observe  the 
coal-visaged  and  lamp-crowned  miner 
returning  from  hb  labour,  when  his  fel- 
low-mortals of  the  earth's  surface  have 
hardly  commenced  theirs-^the  round- 
shouldered  and  sedentary-looking  me* 
chanic  proceeding  to  his  loom-^4>r  the 
slim  girls  passing  on  to  the  spinning 
loft,  with  cheeks  as  pale  as  their  aprons. 
There  is,  indeed,  more  intelligence  seated 
on  the  brow  of  this  non-natural  opera- 
tive than  on  his  fellow  that  follows  the 
plough :  but  it  is  knowledge  that  has 
opened  the  page  of  doubt  and  discon* 
tent;  and  if  the  lass  of  the  factory 
laugh,  alas  I  it  may  be  found  that  the  joke 
that  she  is  enjoying  is  so  ribald,  that  he 
who  hears  it  may  turn  home  to  weep 
over  the  taint  that  degrades,  while  it 
excites  the  female  character. 

"  At  a  turnpike-gate  adjoining  the 
North  Calder  Water,  called  Uie  Broom- 
house,  we  left  the  district  of  coals  and 
capitalists,  cotton-spinners  and  cannon- 
founders,  and  got  into  a  lovely  orchard 
country,  where  the  road  on  both  sides 
was  overhung  vrith  plum  and  cherry* 
trees,  which  were  in  mil  bloom ;  where 
the  apple-blossom  was  just  bursting 
open  its  roseate  luxuriance ;  and  where 
man  himself  took  up  his  real  rural  cha- 
racter, and  the  Scotch  peasant  exhibited 
himself  in  his  true  characteristics,  with 
his  rude,  rough,  ruddy,  sensible  face— 
his  high,  but  broad  brawny  shoulders — 
his  firm,  athletic,  and  fatigue-bearing 
body.  Before  us  was  Bothwell  village ; 
beside  us,  to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Both- 
well  Castle.  Mr.  £)xaminer,  I  dare  not 
<^-as  I  have  often  done  with  you,  when 
manufacturing  a  tour  in  my  native  is- 
land-^venture  to  bring  before  your 
readers  all  that  friend  Sandy  told  me 
concerning  said  Bothwell  Ciistle. 

*'  Sandy,  whose  black  burning  eye 
and  soft  mouth  bespoke  him  a  child  of 
romance,  even  in  spite  of  the  metaphy- 
sics of  town  lecturers,  and  the  disouisi- 
tions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ana  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  broke  out  here  in 
raptures  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
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around;  and  he  with  pride,  national 
pride,  which  is  more  natural  to  a  Cale« 
donian  than  even  his  high  cheek  bones, 
challenged  the  broad  earth  to  produce  a 
more  lorely  country.  *  This  is  the 
country.  Sir,'  said  he,  *  that  has  ffiven 
birth  to  the  bonnie  auld  sang — Oh  Both- 
well  bank  thou  blumest  fair!  There 
was  a  Scotsman  travelling  through  Pa- 
lestine, and  he  saw  a  bonnie  bit  youn? 
wife  mirsing  her  bairn  at  the  door,  and 
8in.{png  that  sans^.  He  thought  he  was 
bewitched ;  but  he  spoke  to  her  at  the 
door,  and  speired  her  name ;  and  lo,  and 
behold  I  she  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
Scotch  lassie,  that  had  wandered  by 
some  chance  into  this  far  awa  place,  and 
had  got  married  to  a  braw  Turk  wi'  a 
lang  beard ;  and  here,  in  the  land  o'  the 
cedar  o*  Lebanon,  and  the  vine,  and  the 

E aim-tree,  was  the  puir  thing  singing  to 
er  bairn  about  aula  Scotland,  that  was 
still  dear  to  her  heart.  She  introduced 
him  to  her  Bluebeard  o'  agudeman,  and 
he  was  vera  kind  to  the  body,  and  served 
him  wi  meat  and  drink,  and  maybe  sil- 
ler  besides.  So  ye  see  what  a  Scotch 
sang  can  do !  * 

•*  On  resuming  our  drive, we  arrived  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  or  brig,  as  the  Scotch 
pronounce  it,  where  the  Covenanter?, 
after  their  memorable  victory  over  the 
oppressor,  Claverhouse,  at  Drumclog, 
were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  the  year  1679. 

"  Still,  though  I  was  assured  every 
thing  here  was  changed — ^the  bridge 
widened — the  straight  causeway  leading 
to  it,  and  along  which  the  Covenanters 
charged,  now  replaced  by  a  broad  and 
winding  mail-coach  rosid — the  moor 
upon  wliich  the  royal  force  advanced  to 
the  fight,  now  beautiful  and  cultivated 
ground — ^the  top  of  the  knoll  on  which 
the  gay  Monmouth  appeared  on  his 
white  charger,  now  sprucified  with  a 
Glasgow  citizen's  country  brick  box, 
with  Its  half-acre  of  pleasure  ground-* 
yet,  after  all,  though  just  as  much 
changed  as  if  the  covenanter  himself 
was  transmogrified  into  a  modern  me- 
taphysical free-thinker,  still,  with  anx- 
ious'sensations  of  interest  and  reve- 
rential curiosity,  I  walked  over  the 
bridge,  and  called  to  mind  those  faith- 
fill  tearless  men  who  defended  on  this 
memorable  scene  the  great  Protes- 
tant principle  of  every  man's  right  to 
worship  his  God  in  his  own  way.  I 
have  stood  over  the  spot  where  William 
was  wounded  at  the  Boyne — my  foot 
has  covered  the  ground  where  St.  Ruth 
fell  at  Aughrim — I  have  sat  me  down  at 
Waterloo  on  the  spot  where  the  hollow 


squares  of  England  withstood  for  hours 
the  charge  of  the  French  Imperial 
guards — but  I  know  not  that  any  of 
these  battle-fields  communicated  so  much 
interest  to  my  mind,  as  did  this  battle* 
bridge,  where  the  bloody  reckless  Gra- 
ham trampled  down  with  his  troop-horse 
hoofs  the  poor  devout  and  devoted  Co- 
venanters." 

We  have  now  filled  up  our  limits, 
the  Editorial  Tailor  cries  out  across 
the  table,  scissors  in  hand,  and  pen 
behind  his  lug,  *'  Mr.  Poplar,  you 
are  at  the  end  of  your  measure,  and  so 
I  shall  cut  your  article  ;"  and  now,  for 
fear  we  may  not  be  allowed  to  say 
another  word  about  tours  in  Scotland, 
it  is  right  and  neediiil  to  observe^ 
that  of  all  the  tourists  that  have  tm- 
dertaken  Scotland,  since  Scott  mag- 
netized the  world,  and  drew  it  to- 
wards  the  land  of  "  thistle  and  cakes,'* 
Miss  Sinclair  pleases  us  most,  and 
that  because  she  is  such  a  capita! 
gossip,  because,  with  her  abundant 
opportunities  for  gathering  inform- 
ation, she  has  all  the  talent  and 
knowledge  of  the  Sinclair  family  to 
draw  upon.  She,  from  her  rank  in 
society,  and  her  ready  access  t6  every 
house,  has  more  capability  for  an 
anecdotical  tourbt  than  any  one  now 
living ;  to  be  sure  she  is  better,  getting 
on  smoothly  on  a  carpet  than  over 
rough  mountains  and  rude  shores,  and 
has  a  natural  horror  as  would  a  tortoise- 
shell  cat  of  soiling  her  velvet  feet  in  drip- 
ping caverns  or  on  muddy  mountains 
— yes,  catch  her  if  you  can  slidering  into 
Rob  Roy's  cave,  or  daring  as  did  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh  the  Porphyry- 
summit  of  Ben  Nevis — no,  give  her  the 
deck  of  a  steam-boat;  let  her  glide  along, 
lorgnette  in  hand  through  uie  suite  of 
rooms  in  a  great  man's  castle,  and  she 
pours  out  tradition,  anecdote,  bon  mot, 
and  quotation  with  infinite  exuberance, 
and  draws  such  happy  inferences,throws 
such  flashes  of  religious  feeling  on  all 
that  she  treats  on,  that  to  us  she  has 
proved  truly  delightful. 

We  intended  to  say  something  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  excellent  work,  which 
is  done  in  his  sensible,  business-like, 
and  satisfactory  manner;  but  we 
hope  shortly  to  return  to  the  subject, 
and  to  pay  our  respects  to  him  at  some 
length. 
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AN   EVENING   THOUGHT. 

Far  within  the  charmed  circle, 

Of  a  fair j-haunted  grove, 
Where  but  Elfin  songs  are  chanted. 

And  but  Elfin  footsteps  move. 
I  would  ever  dwell  and  dream 
Near  th6  music  of  a  stream, 
Wearing  mom  and  night  away. 
In  such  quiet  company ! 

On  a  starbeam's  golden  pavement, 

Wandering  up  the  lonely  sky — 
Where  no  sound  might  break  the  silence, 

But  dim  spirits  rushing  by — 
List'ning — from  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Angels  at  their  evening  hymn— 
I  would  wear  in  sweet  decay. 
Year,  on  happy  year,  away  I 

•^      ku  ClD. 


MEMORY. 


When  backward,  through  departed  yoars 

On  memonr's  wmg  we  stray. 
How  oft  we  find  but  founts  of  tecrs 

Along  the  wasted  way ! 
The  heart  will  vainly  seek  the  liglt 

That  rested  there  before. 
And  sadly  turn  to  mourn  the  blight 

Of  all  it  loved  of  yore! 


II. 

We  watch  for  footsteps  that  have  come   \ 

To  breathe  the  twilight  vow, 
We  listen — for  the  silver  tone 

Of  voices — silent  now  ! 
We  gaze  on  old  fiimiliar  things. 

And  marvel  that  they  bear 
No  gladness  to  our  spirit's  wings 

Like  what  of  old  was  there  t 
Even  thuty  when  through  departed  years, 

On  memory's  wing  we  stray. 
We  find,  alas !  but  rounts  of  tears 

Along  the  wasted  way. 


Al.  Cid. 


Vol.  XVII. 
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OUR     rO&TBAlT     OALLEET.  «— NO.  XT. 
WILLIAM  CAELBTON, 

Author  of  "  Fardorouglia  the  Miser/*  ka.  Ice. 

Once  more  we  enter  the  Epartmenty  on  the  weUb  of  which  we  haye  placed  the 
portraits  of  the  men  of  onr  day>  whose  memories  Ireland  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  Already  we  have  taken  one  by  one,  Arom  those  walls,  the  portraits  of  the 
great  and  the  noble ;  the  venerable  judge — the  successful  lawyer — the  busy  and 
the  fretful  politician — the  veteran  defender  of  our  country  ;  to  record  their 
names  and  their  resemblanpes  in  the  imperishable  memorial  of  our  Magazine. 
We  now  approach  to  take  down  from  the  niche  in  which  we  have  placed  it 
with  especial  care — the  portrait  of  one,  upon  whom,  neither  wealth  nor  rank 
have  conferred  their  conventional  distinctions — one,  around  whom  none  of  those 
adventitious  elevations  which  Burke  well  calls  the  **  solemn  plausibilities  "  of  life 
have  thrown  the  prestige  of  their  dignity — but  one  who  yet  is  known  among 
men  by  an  honour  higher  than  any  which  wealth  can  purchase  or  rank  can 
claim — one  who  is  the  ^^oaster  of  the  affections  of  men  by  the  title  of  the  genius 
that  can  sway  the  sympathies  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart. 

William  Carleton  can  vindicate  his  undisputed  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
novelist  of  Ireland.  Whatever  be  his  faults  or  his  merits,  he  is  alone.  Of  all 
who  have  written  on  the  fruitful  theme  of  Irish  life  and  manners,  there  is 
none  with  whom  we  can  compare  him.  He  has  copied  no  one,  and  no  one 
rivals  him  ;  his  style  and  his  subjects  are  alike  his  own.  Irish,  intensely  Irish 
indeed  his  stories  are,  but  utterlv  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  before  them  had 
been  given  to  the  public  under  tne  name  of  Irish  stories.  There  is  none,  we 
repeat,  with  whom  he  can  be  compared :  he  stands  alone  as  the  portrayer  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  people-rras  the  man  who  has  unlocked  tlw 
secrets  of  the  Irish  heart,  and  describea  the  Irish  character,  without  caricature 
or  exaggeration,  by  that  mighty  power  of  genius  which  portrays  reality  while 
it  frames  its  own  creations — and  produces  those  wonderful  conceptions,  which 
are  at  once  fiction  and  truth. 

Carleton  has  been  in  the  poetry  of  his  prose  to  Ireland  what  Bums 
has  been  to  Scotland  in  the  poetry  of  his  verse.  There  is  in  both  the 
same  exhibition. of  the  better  feelings  of  the  people — the  same  heart-touches  of 
the  scenes  of  the  happy  fireside — tne  same  satire  on  the  follies  and  faults  of 
the  people,  if  it  be  right  to  use  the  term  satire  to  descriptions  in  which  no 
feeling  of  unkindness  mingles.  The  faults  and  the  follies  are  there,  but  they 
are  all  coloured  by  the  glow  of  the  .virtues  that  are  ever  portrayed  on  the  same 
canvass. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  feel  the  strong  and  singular  analogy  between 
much  of  the  history,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  Bums  and  Carleton.  both  were 
bom  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life-^both  won  for  themselves  feme  and  distinction 
by  efforts  that  made  them  known  at  once — ^both  knew  well  the  people  among 
whom  their  youth  was  passed — both  had  known  the  di^culties  and  sorrows 
which  were  the  inheritance  of  genius  upon  earth — both  have  had  their  faults  ori- 
ginating, perlu^,  in  circumstances  nearly  similar.  The  time,  perhaps,  is  not  yet 
come,  when  the  parallel  can  be  completely  traced  out — both  must  rest  in  ihske 
grave  before  both  can  be  spoken  of  with  equal  freedom. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  house  in  which  the  subject  of  our  pesent  sketch 
first  saw^the  light,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish poet  was  born.  William  Carleton  was  born  in  the  eventful  year  1798,  on 
Shrove- Tuesday,  in  the  townland  of  Prillisk>  near  the  town  of  Clogher,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  His  parents,  of  whose  memonr  he  speaks  almost  with  a 
superstitious  veneration,  were,  in  the  rank  of  humble  but  respectable 
farmers,  and  Roman  Catholics.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  such 
schools  as  the  vicinitv  of  his  birth-place  afforded — one  of  his  early  instructors 
was  the  original  of  Matt.  Kavanagh.     Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  be  was 
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placed  under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keenan,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man»yho  is,  we  believe, still  alive  and  a  parish  priest,«in  the  diocese  of  Down.  But, 
perhaps,  the  best  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  education,  he  derived  from  his 
mother.  His  parents  were  both  persons  of  strong  natiu*al  sense :  his  father, 
although  the  &rm  which  he  held  did  not  exceed  fourteen  acres,  was  universallj 
reelected,  and  we  have  heard  his  son  tell,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his 
funeral  was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  a  tribute,  which 
only  an  Irishman  can  thoroughly  appreciate.  But  it  was  from  his  mother  that 
be  mherited  his  genius— *fW)m  her,  too,  he  learned  his  fondness  for  the  tales  and 
traditions  of  his  country.  He  often  states,  that  he  has  spent  whole  days  in 
listening  to  her,  singing  old  Irish  songs,  from  the  poetry  of  which,  her  son  first* 
perhaps,  derived  his  passion  for  romance. 

In  his  early  days  he  mingled  in  all  the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  peasantry* 
and  then  it  was  tiiat  he  witnessed  those  scenes  which  none  but  himself  has  ever 
yet  truly  described. 

The  ambition  of  every  Irish  Roman  Catholic  farmer  is,  to  have  one  at  least  of 
his  sons  in  the  church,  and  this  was  the  destination,  to  which  his  friends  had 
devoted  W.  Carleton.  The  author  of  <<  Fardorougha"  was  at  one  period  oi  his 
lifs  to  all  appearance  destined  to  have  been  a  good  and  jovial  parish  priest — a 
prominent  personage,  no  doubt,  at  one  of  those  Station  dinners  which  he  afterwards 
so  graphically  described.  Fortunately,  however,  his  better  genius  prevailed  % 
before  the  time  came  for  his  entering  Maynooth,  the  death  of  his  father  left 
him  more  to  his  own  control,  and  some  years  after  the  same  period  serious  and 
insurmountable  doubts  of  several  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
determined  him  for  ever  against  the  clerical  profession. 

He  still,  however,  continued  outwardlv  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Cathollo 
fidth;  partly  because  his  conviction  had  not  settled  down  to  Protestantism^ 
and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  offend  the  feeUnffs  of  relatives.  About  this 
period  accident  threw  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  Gil  Bias.  He  has  often  said  that 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  influence  which  this  novel  exercised  upon  his  imagi« 
nation.  FuH  of  enthusiasm,  and  ignorant  of  life,  he  determined  to  throw  him* 
self,  like  Gil  Bias,  upon  the  world,  and  with  scarcelv  a  penny  in  his  pocket  he 
left  his  native  valley  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  first  destination  was  not  however 
romantic  His  classical  education — such  as  it  was — enabled  him  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Murphy  in  the  county  of  Louth.  It  is  to  this  engagement  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  stories,  <'  the  Burning  of  Wild- 
goose  Lodge."  When  our  author  reached  his  new  destination,  the  body  of 
Devan,  one  of  the  men  executed  for  that  horrible  crime,  was  still  hanging  in 
ehains  near  the  place  of  his  new  abode.  This  spectacle  was  one  not  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten  by  an  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  mind,  and  from  the  details  then 
current  in  the  country  relative  to  the  terrible  tragedy,  Carleton  gathered 
these  incidents,  which  he  has  worked  up  with  such  unrivalled  power  into,  pto- 
haps,  the  most  thrilling  of  his  tales. 

With  the  termination  of  his  engagement  he  was  again  thrown  unon  the  world, 
and  the  desire  for  adventure  naturaUy  directed  his  steps  to  Dublin,  where  he 
arrived,  as  he  himself  has  told  the  public,  with  just  2s.  9d.  in  his  pocket.  His 
first  resource  was  his  old  occupation  of  teaching ;  and  free  now  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  his  conscience,  with  convictions  strengthened  by  maturer  years,  he 
openuy  though  not  ostentatiously  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  continued 
for  some  years  to  earn  a  competence^  by  steadily  pursuing  his  usefiil  and  laborious 
occupation. 

Accident  at  last  made,  perhaps  himself,  certainly  the  world  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  genius  which  was  destined  inseparably  to  associate  his  name  with  the 
literature  of  his  country.  A  chance  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Ciesar  Otway,  was 
the  means  of  rescuing  this  extraordinary  man  from  the  privacy  in  which  he  had 
lived.  Detailing  to  that  rev^end  gentieman  the  particulars  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lough  Derg,  in  which  in  his  early  days  he  had  borne  a  part,  the  otner  suggested 
to  mm  to  write  down  the  account  as  he  mentioned  it  The  other  said  hesi- 
tatinglv  **he  would  try.**  He  teied — and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  the  *'  Lough 
D^  Pflgrinif  **  which  was  published  m  the  ^'  Christiap  Examiner ;"  its  success  was 
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decisive  and  instantaneous ;  it  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  story  of  **  Father  But- 
ler/' which  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  under  the  same  signature  of 
Wilton.  From  that  hour  the  biography  of  Mr.  Carleton  is  in  the  annals  of  our 
literature. 

In  1829  he  published  his  first  series  of ''  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
santry," the  work  upon  which,  until  the  appearance  of  <<  Fardorougha,"  his  &me 
rested.  This  rapidly  ran  through  several  editions,  and  was  followed  in 
1832  by  the  second  series.  In  the  meantime  his  contributions  to  Magazines  had 
been  various  ;  several  of  them  were  collected  together  in  one  volume,  in  1884, 
under  the  title  of  '<  Tales  of  Ireland,*'  containing  among  others  the  exquisite  tale 
of  **  The  Dream  of  a  Broken  Heart,"  a  story  displaying,  perhaps,  more  of 
the  beauty  of  purity,  more  knowledge  of  the  highest  and  holiest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  and  more  sympathy  with  those  feelings^  than  any  other  within  the 
whole  range  of  British  literature. 

Of  his  large  contributions  to  our  own  pages,  we  need  not  speak.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  has  been  republished  in  a  separate  shape  and  one  m  which  it  can  be 
much  better  appreciated  than  by  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  the  Mag- 
azine. "  Fardorougha"  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  first  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
works.  It  is  his  first  attempt  at  the  continuous  effort  of  the  novel.  Many  who 
admitted  his  power  in  the  short  and  detached  tales  of  which  his  previous  works 
had  been  made  up,  yet  questioned  his  ability  to  sustain  the  unity  of  character 
and  the  continuity  of  plot  that  is  necessary  for  the  novel.  In  ''Fardorougha"  he 
tried  it,  and  his  triumph  is  complete. 

There  is  not,  out  of  the  pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  character  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction,  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Miser,  while  the  same 
truth  that  marks  all  his  writings,  is  adhered  to  here.  The  most  perfect  de- 
scription of  the  ribbon  confederacy  that  has  ever  appeared,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  magnificent  romance. 

Such  has  been  the  life  of  William  Carleton  up  to  the  present  moment.  To 
complete  the  sketch,  it  only  needs  to  add,  what  most  persons  who  know  any 
thing  of  our  literature  will  anticipate,  that  during  the  years  in  which  he  has  made 
his  noblest  additions  to  it,  he  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend on  the  pursuits  he  has  chosen,  nor,  truth  compels  us  to  add,  free  from  the 
eccentricities — the  imprudences,  and  the  faults  which  too  often  are  the  attendants 
on  genius. 

An  essay  on  the  genius  and  character  of  Mr.  Carleton's  writings  is  obviously 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  sketch  as  this ;  and  yet,  without  some  allusions  to 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  even  this  sketch  would 
be  incomplete. 

Genuine  humour  has  never  been  found  in  any  one  who  had  no  heart  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  sorrows  of  his  kind  ;  and  there  are  many  writers  who  liave 
exhibited  in  their  writings,  powers  of  a  high  order,  both  comic  and  pathetic  ; 
but  the  possession  of  both  these  powers  is  not  enough  for  the  man  who  is  to  de- 
scribe Irish  character,  he  must  blend  them.  It  is  the  singular  anomaly  of  our 
peopb^  that  mirth  and  sorrow  are  often  so  blended  togedier,  that  the  colours 
of  the  one  insensibly  mingle  with  those  of  the  other ;  an  anomiUy  not  understood 
by  strangers,  and  which  has  often  made  them,  in  their  ignorance  of  our  nature, 
describe  us  as  heartless  and  unfeeling.  The  '*  imz^vM  ytXmrmrm,**  of  the  **  blind 
old  man,"  describes  much  of  the  sorrow,  as  it  does  much  of  the  mirth 
of  our  island ;  and  he  who  would  describe  Irish  character  as  it  is, 
must  not  only  be  both  humorous  and  pathetic  h^  turns,  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  at  once,  both.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  national  heart  with 
which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not-^upon  the  darkest  picture  of  Irish  grief, 
the  wild  and  mirthful  eccentricities  of  our  people  must  throw  the  gleam  of  their 
strange  light,  without  yet  disturbing  the  sombre  colouring  of  me  sorrow  on 
which  they  fall,  but  with  which  they  do  not  contrast.  An  Irishman  mourns 
like  the  men  of  no  other  country  under  the  sun  ;  unjust,  deeply  unjust,  would  be 
the  censure  which  would  discover,  in  the  stran^ness,  if  you  will  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  his  grief,  the  evidence  of  its  insincerity,  or  its  want  of  depth. 
.  It  is  in  this — in  the  perfect  blending  of  humour  and  pathos,  that  Mr. 
Carleton*s  triumph  ii  complete — it  ii  this  which  makM  him  alont  th«  ttoryiit 
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of  the  Irish  heart.  Others  may  have  described  merriment — ethers  may  have 
described  grief;  but  he^  and  he  alone,  has  described  that  strange  mirth  that 
mingles  with  sadness,  so  as  not  to  make  it  less  sad — the  deep  and  intense 
feeling  which  tinges  even  the  most  joyous  hour — making  mirth  and  passion 
near  akin ;  and  therefore,  he  alone  has  described  Irish  life  among  our  people. 

To  those  who  have  never  known  that  people  in  their  domestic  scenes,  we 
fear  we  scarcely  make  ourselves  understood ;  but  there  are  passages  in  many 
of  Mr.  Carleton*s  stories  which  when  read  would  make  any  one  who  has  a  heart  to 
feel  the  deep  mysteries  of  our  natures,  thoroughly  understand  us— where  you 
would  find  grief  depicted  as  uncouth,  wild,  and  grotesque ;  but  yet, 
without  permitting  you,  for  one  instant,  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  sorrow, 
— we  could  point  to  pages  that  would  illustrate  this — pages,  in  which  scenes  of 
the  most  exquisite  pathos  are  rendered  more  truthful,  yet  not  less  pathetic  by 
flashes  of  humour,  which  never,  for  one  instant,  make  your  sympathy  with  the 
sorrow  the  less  touching,  or  the  less  complete. — You  learn  something  of  human 
nature  that  you  never  knew  before — you  feel  that  it  is  the  pencil  of  a  master 
that  has  portrayed  this  strange  union — that  has  been  dipped  in  colours  appar- 
ently inconsistent,  and  blended  both  into  one  rich  and  harmonious  tint. 

Mr.  Carleton  has  done  fiill  justice  to  our  people,  but  he  has  done  no  more ; 
lie  has  not  exaggerated  their  virtues,  and  he  has  not  caricatured  their  faults  ; 
he  has  described  the  Irish  peasant  as  he  is — a  strange  mixture  of  much  that  is 
noble  with  much  that  is  base — generous  and  brave,  yet  often  treacherous,  always 
revengeful — with  all  the  fond  affections  of  domestic  life,  warm  and  tender 
around  his  heart,  yet  sometimes  capable,  under  the  influence  of  vindictive  excite- 
ment, of  acts  that  seem  to  imply  the  absence  of  every  better  feeling  of  our  nature. 
The  truth  of  his  sketches  is  greatly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  he  knew,  by 
personal  intercourse,  the  people  he  describes — he  had  been  trained  with  them — 
he  had  seen  them  in  their  moments  of  sorrow  and  of  joy — of  mirth  and  of 
depression — he  had  picked  up  their  legends — shared  in  their  superstitions 
— and  acquainted  himself  with  their  heart.  The  poetry  of  their  life  had  been  bis — 
their  hopes  and  their  sorrows  had  been  his  own.  His  characters  are  represen- 
tatives of  classes  that  really  exist,  nay,  many  of  them  have  been  drawn  from 
observation ;  the  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim  is,  we  have  already  said,  a  sketch  of 
what  he  endured  himself,  in  going  through  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick ;  in 
Denis  O'Shaughnessy  there  is,  we  could  swear  it,  something  of  himself ;  in  the 
noble  piety  of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  in  the  Miser,  we  are  sure  we  can  recognise 
filial  affection,  tracing  the  character  of  her,  to  whose  early  instructions  he  owed 
his  legendary  lore.  Many  of  the  characters  described  in  his  writings  are  still 
recognised  in  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  and  some  of  them  are  proud  of 
their  unexpected  cdebrity.  The  scenery  is  all  from  the  vale  of  Clogher,  and 
even  some  of  the  Findramore  schoolmasters  shadow  forth,  not  very  indis- 
tinctly, the  tyrants  who  exercised  their  oppression  on  the  boy,  of  whom  they 
Httle  ibreamed  that  one  day  he  would  repay  their  cruelty  by  immortalizing  their 
petty  oppressions. 

Viewing  his  writings  merely  as  delineations  of  the  working  of  human  passion 
and  human  feelings,  they  hold  a  high  place  among  those  who  have  taught 
h^h  and  holy  lessons  to  mankind  hi  the  form  of  fiction.  They  belong  to 
tlut  class  of  writings,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  feeling  the  heart 
improved.  "The  Di*eam  of  a  Broken  Heart"  we  have  already  instanced.  Per- 
haps we  are  singular  in  believing,  that,  in  <<  Larry  Mac  Farland's  Wake,"  there  is 
as  much  deep  and  touching  pathos  as  in  any  Irish  story  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  "  Tubber  Derg"  is,  of  the  shorter  tales,  perhaps  the  master- 
piece— certainly  it  b  rivalled  only  by  the  "  Poor  Scholar." 

But  we  have  already  said,  it  is  not  to  his  shorter  pieces  that  we  look  for 
the  full  exhibition  of  his  powers.  "  Fardorougha  the  Miser,"  as  it  is  the 
first  sustained  novel  he  has  riven  to  the  world,  so  it  is  incomparably  the  best 
of  his  productions.  The  character  of  Una  and  her  brother — the  faithfiil  and 
heroic  love  of  the  Miser's  son — his  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
his  innocence — his  calm  endurance  of  the  most  trying  grie& — the  portraits 
of  old  Nogher — and  the  villain  Bartle,  all — all  are  unsurpassed  ;  we  would, 
lit  least  say  to,  but  for  the^^otber  parts  of  the  story,  but  before  all,   and 
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abote  aU  we'  plaee  the  characters  of  the  miser  and  his  wife.  Her  high 
and  holy  piety — her  mild  and  meek  endurance — her  fond  attachment  to  her 
stern  husband — are  as  noble  a  portaiture  of  female  excellence,  as  any  that  has 
been  given  to  mankind — and  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  miser^  between  love 
of  gold  and  love  of  his  son — the  intermingUng  of  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  with  the  stem  and  repulsive  traits  of  the  miser's  character — form  as 
thrillinff  and  as  true  a  picture  as  ever  genius  has  delineated. 

But  It  would  be  a  very  incomplete  and  imperfect  view  of  these  admirable 
writings,  which  would  consider  them  merely  as  works  of  fiction — they  ar^ 
under  the  guise  of  fiction,  descriptions  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland,  drawn 
from  the  life,  and  conveying  more  knowledffe  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland — ^the  feelings,  the  superstitions,  and  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  our  coun- 
trymen, than  could  be  found  in  many  a  long  and  laboured  political  essay.  What 
evidence  have  all  the  Commissioners  of  Education  collected,  that  throws  half 
00  much  light  on  the  stata  of  Instruction  among  our  peasantry,  as  the  inexpres- 
sibly humorous  sketch  of  the  ''  Hedffe  School?"  How  can  we  so  well  understand 
ihe  real  character  of  the  fiu^tion  fights,  that  have  shed  torrents  of  blood  in  our 
land,  as  by  reading  the  terrible  description  of  the  <<  Battle  of  the  Factions?"  It  may 
be  necessary  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  a  faction  fight  and  a  party  fight  are 
things  perfectly  distinct — a  Action  fight  is  an  engagement  between  two  rival 
clans,  generally  of  the  same  religion,  and  arising  from  some  old  hereditary  feuds, 
utterly  unconnected  with  politics  or  religion — a  party  fight  is  between  those 
whose  difference  is  not  personal,  but  reli^ous  and  political.  The  party 
fight,  too,  has  its  illustfation  in  the  melancholy  but  not  imtrue  associa^ 
jtion  of  "  The  funeral  and  party  fight."  We  regard  then  the  tales  of  Car- 
leton  as.  portraits  of  Irish  society  as  it  is.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  singular  than  true, 
that  many  a  trait  in  our  national  character  which  has  been  slowly,  and  laboriously, 
and  indistinctly  brought  to  lig^t  in  the  course  of  long  and  tedious  investigations, 
before  committees  of  parliament,  vnll  be  found  to  have  been  long  berore  de- 
scribed with  perfect  truth  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  admirable  stories. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  portrayers  of  our  national  condition  not  to  tread 
upon  debated  ground.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  temptation  to  catch  the 
applause  of  one  par^  by  softening  down  or  disguising  the  truth  as  to  the  workings 
of  the  system  of  ropery  and  disaffection — on  the  other,  the  equal  temptation 
to  earn  the  approbation  of  the  opposite  party  by  exaggerating  the  evils,  and 
magnifying  the  vices  of  that  system.  But  while  there  is  no  flattery  of  his  coun- 
trymen— no  shrinking  from  describing  the  priesthood  as  it  is, — in  not  one  single 
line  is  there  manifested  a  wish  to  exaggerate  the  faults  or  to  insult  the  miseries 
of  our  people.  Their  faults  are  dealt  with  tenderly.  Their  truest  friend  be- 
came not  weir  flatterer,  and  Mr.  Carleton  describes  our  people,  as  thev  are,  with 
many  faults,  but  yet  with  great  and  noble  virtues.  He  passes  through  all  these 
topics  upon  which  Irishmen  are  most  easily  excited  —  forgetting  in  the  one  en- 
thusiasm of  painting  like  nature,  all  the  angry  passions  that  are  surrounding  the 
objects  which  he  portrays.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  stories  without  feeling 
this — ^you  must  be  satisfied  that  his  object  is  not  to  lower  the  priest,  nor  to 
hold  up  the  person  to  odium,  that  he  describes  things  as  they  are,  and  because 
they  are — ministering  to  no  angry  passion  of  any  party — truckling  to  no  false 
liberality  by  concealing  truth— ^ut  exhibiting  that  true  liberality  of  sentiment 
and  heart  which,  while  it  manifests  plainly  that  the  judgment  disapproves  of 
the  follies  and  superstitions  which  are  portrt^ed,  yet  shows  that  the  heart  re- 
members that  in  spite  of  all  these  folhes  and  superstitions,  virtues  had  existed, 
and  noble  and  generous  sentiments  been  cherished,  and  kindly  feelings 
exercised  by  those  from  whom  the  author  has  conscientiously  separated 
himself  for  ever.  Truthfulness  and  honesty  are  stamped  upon  every  page,  as 
they  are  npon  some  men's  countenances,  irresistibly  compelling  you  to  believe 
them.  We  know  indeed  of  no  work  on  Ireland  so  free  from  party  bias, 
of  none  in  which  so  many  and  plain  truths  are  told,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  bitterness  or  ill  will.  Protestant  they  are  in  sentiment  and  tone — 
if  they  were  not,  the  author  were  a  hypocrite — but  no  one  can  point 
out  in  all  the  author  has  written  an  angr^  or  a  bitter  ^expression 
towards    the    friends    of   the    religion     of    his    youtiu      The   value    of 
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Umm  works  is  their  calm  and  sober  trutfafvtlness-^they  bring  you  to  the  domesi 
tic  life  of  the  Irish  peasant — they  show  you  how  he  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  do* 
mestio  afi^tion — they  place  you  beside  him  at  the  domestic  hearth*— they  show 
him  to  you  in  his  hours  of  recklessness,  of  devotion,  and  superstition — they  take 
you  with  him  to*  the  shebeen  house,  the  chapel,  or  the  holy  weU — you  accompany 
him  to  the  wake,  the  funeral,  and  the  ribbon  lodge — you  know  him  drunk  and 
sober — in  sorrow  and  in  joy — in  his  wildest  mirth  and  his  deepest  sadness^.* 
surrounded  by  all  the  influences  which  make  our  people  what  tney  are^^they. 
place  him  in  contact  with  the  priest,  with  the  friar,  with  the  illegal  confederacy 
— and  they  leave  you  to  form  a  judgment,  just  as  if  you  had  yourself  been  a 
witness  of  the  sceneis  they  describe. 

But  to  undwstand  the  spirit  in  which  all  this  is  done,  the  stories  must  be  read 
for  themselves.  "  The  Station,"  shows  how  the  writer  can  deal  with  the  fol- 
lies that  are  associated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  without  bitterness  or  ill« 
will.  And  jet  the  description  has  told— since  the  publication  of  this  abuse^ 
the  old  &shion  of  the  Station  dinners  has  been  rapidly  passing  away— and  this 
quiet  and  not  ill-natured  exposure  of  the  jMractices  on  these  occasions  has  told 
more  on  its  objects  than  could  the  publication  of  the  severest  strictures  or  thQ 
moat  fearful  mvective.  If  in  "Tubber  Derg"  or  the  •<  Poor  Schohir,"  he  has 
shown  our  virtues,  as  Burns  has  those  of  Scotland,  in  his  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  ''The  Station"  bears  a  strong,  though,* we  are  happy  to  add,  not  an  ezac| 
resemblance  to  the  Holy  Fair.  It  is,  for  illustration  of  the  real  state  of  feel- 
ing, religious  and  moral,  among  our  people,  that  these  **  Traits  and  Stories" 
are  valu^le ;  and  high  as  is  their  merit  as  works  of  fiction— as'  descriptive  of  that 
little  known  mystery,  the  social  state  of  our  peasantry,  they  possess  a  merit 
of  a  still  rarer  kind  and  a  higher  order. 

But  the  limits  of  our  sketch  have  already  been  exceeded,  and  we  must  ra- 
pidly draw  to  a  close.  Of  fame  Mr.  Carleton  has  had  much ;  but  not  perhaps 
equal  to  all  that  he  has  done — certiiinly,  not  equal  to  all  that  he  may  do.  £us 
works  have  commanded  ,a  rapid  and  extensive  sale ;  and  high  indeed  has 
been  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 
But  much  is  still  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Carleton  both  for  himself  and 
his  country.  Did  we  less  highly  estimate  his  powers,  we  would 
say  that  he  has  as  yet  won  no  laurels  imder  which  he  can  worthily  repose. 
Industry — ^perseverance — ^reading — will  place  him  far  higher  yet  in  the  Uterature 
of  his  country ;  let  these  still  be  wanting-— and  his  name  will  not  die,  but  it 
willleavewith  his  history  a  lesson  of  how  little  have  great  powers  achieved — little 
or  nothing  compared  with  what  they  might.  Ir^and  is  stiU  rich  in  unex- 
plored and  unknown  materials  for  romance — her  past  history  is  invaluable — her 
present  history  supplies  in  every  day's  passing  events,  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  unsketched.  What  will  posterity  be  willing  to  give  for  a  sketch  of  the  recon- 
ciliation meetings  in  Tipperary  in  1828 — of  the  tithe  processions  1832 — of  the 
repeal  processions  in  the  city  of  Dublin  the  year  before — of  the  crowds  that 
flock  to  Father  Mathew  every  week. — How  many  thousand  scenes  of  past  and  pre- 
sent history,  suggest  almost  instinctively  the  associations  of  romance.  How  much 
of  the  glorious  scenery  of  our  native  land  is  still  to  be  described — is  still  to  be 
peopled  with  the  creations  of  eenius  that  would  make  pilgrims  of  other  coun- 
tries come  to  visit  the  spots  familiar  to  them  in  romance.  How  many  moral  les- 
sons are  still  to  be  taught  our  people — how  many  follies  still  to  be  rebuked — 
how  many  noble  and  generous  traits  to  be  embodied  and  immortalized  in  the 
creations  of  fiction.  How  many  legends  of  our  people  are  to  be  rescued  firom 
the  insecurity  of  the  tradition  in  which  they  are  each  generation  receiving  new 
tarnish  or  suffering  cruel  injury  from  decay?  How  many  of  the  events  of  her 
past  history  supply  materials  for  narratives  in  which  we  might  be  taught  the 
great  national  as  well  as  individual  lesson  to  respect  ourselves  ?  Shiw  these 
themes  be  ever  unimproved — and  all  these  rich  sources  of  the  romance  of  Ire- 
land lie  like  so  many  of  her  valleys  desolate  and  waste. 

Some  public  announcements,  never  fulfilled,  attest  that  Mr.  Carleton  has  con- 
templated efforts  from  which  he  has  drawn  back.  Dilatoriness  of  habit,  unstea- 
diness of  piirpose,  and  want  of  regular  and  systematic  exertion  have  been  not  the 
least  of  the  faults  from  which  truth  has  obliged  us  to  write  him  down  not  free. 
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But  wi^  idl  thtM  ftmhsy  wUch  are  most  injnrioiit  to  Umselfy  his  conntryowes 
him  much— she  has  paid  him  nothing — ^while  pensions  have  heen  bestowed  on 
others  who  have  not  done  one  half  as  much  for  the  people  of  Ireland  as  Carleton 
has  done ;  he  has  been  left  to  the proverfoiid  ''changes and  chances"  of  a  literary 
life.  Literature  is  of  no  party ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  close  this  sketch  with  any 
remark  that  might  appear  ungracious ;  but  we  do  believe  in  our  hearts  that  had 
he  been  less  steady  or  less  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  principles  which  his 
judflnent  has  adopted,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case. 

lus  country  we  have  said  owes  him  much  already^  whether  the  debt  may  not 
be  immensely  increased  depends  upon  himself. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  is  an  admirable  likeness.  In  private* 
Mr.  Carleton  is  not  often  distinguished  by  any  of  the  humour  which  iwpears  in 
his  writings.  Hb  conversation  is  ^erally  of  a  thoughtful  and  m^anoholy 
cast ;  and  unless  when  he  is  excited  dirtinguished  by  no  very  remarkable  quality. 
At  times,  however,  most  frequently  when  drawn  out  to  describe  the  scenes  fa- 
miliar to  his  early  memory,  he  pours  out  in  conversation  a  strain  of  natural 
eloquence  in  the  touching  simplicity  of  which  and  the  fascination  of  its  power, 
you  recognise  the  storyist  of  die  Irish  heart 

Mr.  Cttrleton  has  been  some  years  married,  and  several  chDdren  are  growing  up 
about  him  to  inherit  the  name  and  the  celelnrity  of  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
portrayed  the  home  life  and  the  home  virtues  of  the  Irish  people. 


STANZAS. 


I  know  an  eye  whose  tender  li^ht 

Beams  pure  and  exquisitely  bright. 

One  only  look  can  love  and  bless, 

Arfd  more  than  many  words  express. 

Upon  that  I  love  to  dwell. 

And  think  of  all  it  says  so  well ; 

For  it  can  punish  and  foreive — 

Can  make  the  wretched  «ad  to  live. 

Can  weep,  and  smile,  and  blame,  and  praise. 

Can  every  noble  feeling  raise. 

And  now  it  does  my  heart  entrance, 

For  well  I  understand  each  glance. 

But  wherefore  should  tiiis  make  me  sigh  ? 

Is  it  because  I  love  that  eye  ? 


I  know  a  heart  so  good,  so  true. 

With  every  thought  so  fresh,  so  new. 

So  gentle,  tender,  soft  and  kind — 

Another  such  I  ne*er  could  find. 

Into  that  heart  I  dared  to  look. 

One  view — one  only  view  I  took  ; 

But  that  suffic'd,  for  it  did  show 

The  only  thing  1  care  to  know. 

How,  e'en  before  my  voice  can  tell 

The  thing  I  wish,  'tis  known  full  well : 

And  whether  sad  or  gay  my  mood. 

By  that  dear  heart  I'm  understood. 

But  why  does  this  such  joy  impart  ? 

Is  it  because  I  love  that  heart  ?  £.  N. 


A^ 
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LE  CHATEAU  DB  TANDTK. 


[From  an  unpublished  Tolume  by  Charles  LeTer,  Esq.] 


On  the  eighth  day  after  my  arri* 
val  at  Bmssclsy  I  told  my  wife  to  pack 
up ;  for,  as  Mr.  Thysens  the  lawyer, 
who  promised  to  write  before  that 
time,  bad  not  done  so,  we  had  no- 
thing to  wait  for.  We  had  seen  Wa^ 
terloo,  Tisited  the  Mus^,  skated 
about  in  liston  slippers,  through  the 
Palais  d*  Orange,  dmed  at  Duboss,  eat 
ice  at  Velloni*8,  bought  half  the  old 
lace  in  the  Rue  de  la  Madelaine,  and 
almost  caught  an  ague  in  the  AH^e 
Verte.  Tins  was,  certainly,  pleasure 
enough  for  one  week ;  so  I  ordered 
my  billy  and  prepared  to  evacuate 
Fianders.  Lord  help  us,  what  beings 
we  are  I  had  I  gone  down  to  the  rail- 
road by  the  Bonyelards,  and  not  by 
the  Montague  de  la  Cour,  what  mi- 
series mig^t  I  not  have  been  spared. 
Mr.  Thysens^s  clerk  met  me,  just  as  I 
emerg^  from  the  Place  Royale,  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"^A,  Mbnsiettr,  quel  plaisir  de 
vout  vmr, — voild  ttne  letire pour  vous,** 

I  took  it — opened— and  read 

**  Sir, — I  have  just  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  beautiful  Chateau  of 
Vanderstradentendonk,  with  all-  its 
gardens,  orchards,  pheasantries,  pisci- 
me,  prairies,  and  forest  rights,  which 
are  now  your  property.  Accept  my 
most  respectful  congratulations  upon 
your  acquisition  of  this  magnificent 
seat  of  ancient  grandeur,  rendered 
douhly  precious  by  its  having  been 
once  the  favourite  residence  and  cha- 
teau of  the  great  Vandyk." 

Here  followed  a  long  encomium  up- 
on Reubens  and  his  school,  which  I  did 
not  half  relish,  knowing  it  was 
charged  to  me  in  my  account,  the 
whole  winding  up  with  a  pressing  re- 
commendation to  hasten  aown  at 
once  to  take  possession,  and  ei\joy  the 
partridge-shooting,  then  in  great 
abundance. 

My  wife  was  in  ecstacy  to  be  The 
Frow  von  Vanderstradentendonk,  with 
a  fish-pond  before  the  door,  and  twelve 
gods  and  goddesses  in  lead  around  it. 
To  have  a  brace  of  asthmatic  peacocks 
on  a  terrace  and  a  dropsical  swan  on 
an  island,  were  strong  fascinations,  not 
to    speak    of  the  straight    avenues, 


leading  nowhere,  and  the  winds  of 
heaven  blowing  everywhere.  A  house 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty  windows 
and  half  as  many  doors,  none  of 
which  would  shut  close ;  a  garden, 
with  no  fruit  but  crab-apples  ;  and  a 
nursery,  so  called,  because  the  play- 
ground of  all  the  brats  for  a  league 
round  us.  No  matter,  I  had  re- 
solved to  live  abroad  for  a  year  or 
two  ;  one  place  would  do  just  as  well 
as  another  ;  at  least,  I  should  have 
quietness ;  that  was  something :  there 
was  no  neighbourhood,  no  town,  no 
high  road,  no  excuse  for  travelling 
acquaintances  to  drop  in,  or  ramb- 
ling tourists  to  bore  one  with  letters 
of  introduction.  Thank  God !  there 
was  neither  a  battle-field,  a  cathedral, 
a  picture,  nor  a  great  living  poet,  for 
ten  miles  on  every  side. 

Here,  thought  I»  I  shall  have 
that  peace  Piccadilly  cannot  give.  — 
Cindnnatus  like,  I'll  plant  my  cab- 
bages, feed  my  tiirkeys,  let  my  beard 
grow,  and  nurse  my  rental.  Solitude 
never  bored  me ;  I  could  bear  any- 
thing but  intrusive  impertinence ;  and, 
so  far  did  I  carry  this  feeling  that,  on 
reading  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  laid 
down  the  volume  in  d^st  on  the  in- 
troduction of  his  man  Friday. 

It  mattered  little,  therefore,  that 
the  cbuleur  de  rose  picture,  the  law- 
yer had  drawn  of  the  chAteau,  had 
little  existence  out  of  his  own  florid 
imagination  :  the  quaint  old  building, 
with  its  worn  tapestries  and  faded 
ftimiture,  suited  the  habit  of  my 
soul,  and  I  hugged  myself  often  in 
the  pleasant  reflection  that  my  Lon- 
don acquaintances  would  be  puzzling 
their  brains  for  my  whereabouts, 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  my  de- 
tection. Now,  had  I  settled  in 
Florence,  Frankfort,  or  Geneva, 
what  a  life  I  must  have  led  ]  There 
is  always  some  dear  Mrs.  Somebody 
going  to  live  in  your  neighbourhood, 
who  begs  you'll  look  out  for  a  house 
for  her :  something  very  eligible ; 
eighteen  rooms  well  furnished,  a 
southern  aspect,  in  the  best  quarter  ; 
a  garden  indispensable ;  and  all  for 
some  forty  pounds  a  year :    or  some 
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other  dear  friend  who  desires  you'll 
find  a  governess  with  more  accom- 
plishments than  Malibran  and  more 
learning  than  Porson,  with  the  tem- 
per of  five  angels  and  a  vow  in  hea- 
ven to  have  no  higher  salarv  than  a 
college  bed-maker.  Then  there  are 
the  Thompsons  passing  through^ 
whom  you  have  tAen  care  never  to 
know  before ;  but  who  fall  upon  you 
now»  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  limd* 
and  take  the  benefit  of  the  alien  act 
in  dinners  at  your  house  during  their 
stay.  I  stop  not  to  enumerate  the 
crying  wants  of  the  more  lately  ar- 
rived resident,  all  of  which  are  re- 
freshed for  your  benefit;  the  recom- 
mendations to  butlers  who  don't 
cheats  to  moral  music  masters,  grave 
dancing-masters,  and  doctors  who 
never  take  fees ;  every  infraction  by 
each  of  these  individuals  in  his  pecu- 
liar calling  being  set  down  as  a  just 
cause  of  compltunt  against  yourself, 
requiring  an  animated  correspondence 
in  writing,  and  concluding  with  an  ab- 
ject apology  and  a  promise  to  cut  the 
delinquent  that  day,  though  you  owe 
him  a  half-year's  bill. 

These  were  all  pleasant — not  to  speak 
of  the  curse  of  di^ointed  society,  ill 
assorted,  ill  conceived,  unreasonable 
pretension,  vulgar  impertinence,  and 
fawning  toadyism  on  every  side,  and 
not  one  man  to  be  found,  to  join  you 
in  laughing  at  the  whole  thing,  which 
would  amply  repay  one,  for  any  en- 
durance. 

No,  thought  I,  I've  had  enough 
of  Florence,  I'll  try  my  bark  in 
quieter  waters,  and  thougn  it's  only  a 
punt,  yet  I'll  hold  the  sculls  myself, 
and  that's  something. 

So  much  for  the  self-^atulation  I 
indulged  in,  as  the  old  chaise  de  poste, 
rattled  over  the  heavy  pavement,  and 
drew  short  up  at  the  portico  of  my  fu- 
ture dwelling.  My  wife  was  charmed 
with  the  procession  of  villagers  who 
awaited  us  on  the  steps,  and,  although 
an  uglier  population  never  trod  their 
mother  earth  in  wooden  slippers, 
fancied  she  could  detect  several  faces  of 
great  beauty  and  much  interest  in  the 
crowd.  I  saw  nothing  but  an  indis- 
criminate haze  of  cotton  nightcaps, 
striped  jackets,  blouses,  black  petti- 
coats and  taboUi  so,  pushing  my 
way  throiiffh  them,  I  left  the  bazoon 
and  the  Burgo-master,  to  the  united 
.delights  of  their  nuisig  and  eloquence 


and,  shutting  the  haH  door,  threw 
myself  in  a  seat  and  thanked  heaven 
that  my  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity was  at  length  to  begin. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  1  What  airy 
visions  1  Had  1  selected  the  post  of 
cad  to  an  omnibus,  a  steward  to  a 
Greenwich  steamer,  were  I  a  gruide  to 
the  monument  or  a  waiter  at  Xong's, 
my  life  had  been  one  of  dignified 
repose,  in  comparison  with  my  present 
existence. 

I  had  not  been  a  week  in  the 
chateau,  when  a  travellinfi^  English- 
man sprained  his  ancle,  within  a  short  *^ 
distance  of  the  house.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  was  brought  th«re»  and 
taken  every  care  of  tor  the  few  davs 
of  his  stay:  he  was  fed,  housed,  leech-  ^ 
ed,  and  stuped,  and,  when  at  length  he 
proceeded  upon  his  journey,  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
services  rendered  him  :  and  yet,  what 
was  the  base  return  of  the  ungrateful 
man  ?  .  •  .  I  have  scarcely  t^nper  to 
record  it.  During  the  very  moment, 
when  we  were  most  lavbh  in  our  at- 
tention to  him,  he  was  sapping  the 
very  peace  of  his  benefkctors.  He 
learned  from  the  Flemish  servants  of 
the  house  that  it  had  formerly  been  ^^ 
the  favourite  residence  of  Vandyk;  ^^-^  ■ 
that  the  very  furniture  then  there 
was  unchanged  since  his  time ;  the 
bed,  the  table,  the  chair  he  sat  on  were 
all  preserved.  The  wretch  I  am  I  not 
warranted  in  calling  him  so  ?  made 
notes  of  all  this,  and,  before  I  had 
been  three  weeks  in  my  abode,  out 
came  a  "  Walk  in  Flanders,"  in  two 
volumes,  with  a  whole  chapter  about 
me, headed  "Chateau  db  Vandyk".  •  '^ 
There  we  were,  myself  and  my  wife, 
in  every  window  of  the  Row — Long'- 
man.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  and 
Green  had  bought  us  at  a  price,  and 
paid  for  us :  there  we  were — we  who 
courted  solitude  and  retirement,  to  ^| 
be  read  of  by  every  puppy  in  the  west 
end  and  every  apprentice  in  Cheapside* 
Our  hospitality  was  lauded  as  if  I 
kept  open  house  for  all  comers,  with 
''hot  chops  and  brown  gravy  at  a 
moment's  notice."  The  antiquary  was 
bribed  to  visit  me  by  the  fascinations 
of  the  spot,  sacred  to  the  reveries  of 
genius;  the  sportsman  by  the  ac« 
eoimt  of  my  preserves ;  the  idler 
to  say  he  had  been  there ;  and  the  guide- 
k>ok-maker  and  historical  biographer 
to  vamp  up  detaiifl  for  a  new  editioik 
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of  **  Belgium  as  it  is,  or  Vandyk  and 
his  Contemporaries." 

From  the  hour  of  the  publication  of 
that  d — d  book;  I  never  enjoyed  a  mo- 
ment's peace  and  ease.  The«vhole 
tide  of  my  travelling  countrymen — and 
what  a  flood  it  is  !  came  pouring  into 
Ghent.  Post  horses  could  not  be 
found  sufficient  for  half  the  demand  ; 
the  hotels  were  crowded  ;  respectable 
peasants  gave  up  their  daily  employ, 
to  become  guides  to  the  ch&teau ;  and 
little  busts  of  Vandyk  were  hawked 
about  the  neighbourhood  by  children 
of  four  years  old.  The  great  cathe- 
dral of  Ghent — Van  Scaap's  pictures — 
all  the  historic  remains  of  that  ancient 
<nty»  were  at  a  discount;  and  those 
who  formerly  exhibited  them,  as  a  live- 
lihood, were  now  thrown  out  of  bread. 
Like  the  dancing  master  who  has  not 
gone  up  to  Paris  for  the  last  sunmier, 
or  the  physician  who  has  not  taken 
up  the  stethescope,  they  were  re- 
puted old-fashioned  and  passSs ;  and, 
if  they  could  not  describe  the  Chateau 
de  Vandyk,  were  voted  among  the 
by-gones. 

The  impulse  once  given,  there  was 
no  stopping ;  the  current  was  irresist- 
ible ;  the  double  lock  on  the  gate  of 
the  avenue,  the  bull  dog  at  the  hall 
door,  the  closed  shutters,  the  cut 
away  bell-rope,  announced  a  firm  re- 
solution in  the  fortress  not  to  surren- 
render;  but  we  were  taken  by'assaidt, 
escaladed,  and  starved  out  in  turns. 

Scarcely  was  the  tea-urn  on  the 
breakfast  table  when  they  began  to 
pour  in  ;  old  and  voun^,  the  h«Jt,  the 
one-eyed,  the  fat,  the  thm,  the  melan- 
choly, the  merry,  the  dissipated,  the 
dyspeptic,  the  sentimental,  the  jocose, 
the  blunt,  the  ceremonious,  the 
courtly,  the  rude,  the  critical,  the 
free  and  easy  :  one  came  forty  miles 
out  of  his  way  and  pronounced  the 
whole  thii^  an  imposition  and  myself 
a  humbug ;  another  insisted  upon  my 
getting  up  at  dinner,  that  he  might  sit 
down  in  my  chair,  characterised  by 
the  confounded  g^des,  as  "  la  chaise  de 
Vandyk;"  a  third  went  so  &r  as  to 
propose  lying  down  in  the  great  four- 
post  bed*  just  to  say  he  had  been 
there,  though  my  wife  was  then  in 
it.  I  speak  not  of  the  miserable  prac* 
tioe  of  cutting  slices  of  all  the  furniture 
as  relics.  John  Murray  took  an  in- 
ventory of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
bouse  for  a  new  edition  of  his  guide- 


book, and  Holman  the  blind  traveller 
felt  me  all  over  with  his  band,  as  I  sat 
at  tea  with  my  wife  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
a  respectable  cheesemonger  from  the 
Strand,  after  inspecting  the  entire 
building  from  the  attics  to  the  cellar, 
pressed  sixpence  into  my  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  said,  *^  Happy  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Vandyk,  if  you  come  into  the 
city  !** 

Then  the  advice  and  counsel  I  met 
with,  oral  and  written,  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  did ;  for  I  was  compelled 
to  keep  an  album  in  the  hall  for  the 
writer's  names. 

One  suggested  that  my  desecration 
of  the  temple  of  genius  would  be  less 
disgusting,  if  I  £ned  in  my  kitchen 
and  left  the  ancient  dining  room  as 
the  great  artist  had  left  it. 

Another  hinted  that  my  presence 
in  my  own  house  destroyed  all  the 
illusions  of  its  historic  associations. 

A  third,  a  young  lady — to  judge  by 
the  writing — proposed  my  wearing  a 
point  beard  and  lace  ruffles,  with 
trunk  hose  and  a  feather  in  my  hat ; 
probably  to  favour  the  illusion  so  ur- 
gently mentioned  by  the  last  writer, 
and,  perhaps,  to  indulge  visiters  like 
my  friend  the  cheesemonger. 

Many  pitied  me — well  might  they ! — 
as  one  insensible  to  the  associations  of 
the  spot;  while  my  very  servants,  re- 
g^ding  me  only  as  a  show  part  of  the 
establisnment,  neglected  their  duties 
on  every  side,  ana  betook  themselves 
to  ciceroneship,  each  allocating  his 
peculiar  territory  to  himself,  like  the 
people  who  show  the  lions  and  the 
armour  in  the  Tower. 

No  weather  was  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  too  sultry  or  too  boisterous,  no 
hour  too  late  or  too  early,  no  day  was 
sacred.  If  the  family  were  at  prayers, 
or  at  dinner,  at  breakfast  or  in  bed,  it 
mattered  not :  they  had  come  many 
miles  to  see  the  chateau,  and  see  it 
they  would. 

Alas !  thought  I,  if,  as  some  learned 
persons  suppose,  individuals  be  recog- 
nisable in  the  next  world,  what  a 
melancholy  time  of  it  will  be  vours 
poor  Vandyk  1  If  they  make  all  this 
hubbub  about  the  house  you  lived  in, 
what  will  they  do  about  your  fleshly 
tabernacle  ? 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  crowds 
increased,  and,  as  autumn  began,  the 
conflicting  currents  to  and  from  the 
Rhine  all  met  in  m^  bed-room.  Ther^ 
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took  place  all  ther^ndervouf  of  Europe. 
Runaway  daughters  there  first  repent- 
ed in  papa's  arms,  and  profligate 
sons,  promised  amendment  for  the 
future.  Myself  and  my  wife  were 
passed  by  unnoticed  and  disregai'ded 
amid  this  tumult  of  recognition  and 
salutation.  We  were  emaciated  like 
skeletons  :  our  meals  we  eat  when  we 
could,  like  soldiers  on  a  retreat,  and 
we  slept  in  our  clothes,  not  knowing  at 
what  moment  the  enemy  might  be 
upon  us.  Locks,  bolts,  and  bars  were 
ineffectual :  our  resdstancc  only  increas- 
ed curiosity,  and  our  garrison  were 
ever  open  to  bribery. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  broke 
the  windows,  to  let  in  the  north  wind 
and  acute  rheumatism  ;  to  little  good 
did  I  try  an  alarm  of  fire  every  day 
about  two,  when  the  house  was  fullest, 
and  I  failed  signally  in  terrifying  my 
torturers  when  I  painted  ihe  gar- 
dener's wife  sky  blue,  and  had  her 
placed  in  the  hall,  with  a  lar^  label 
over  the  bed,  "colhipsed  cholera.** 
Bless  your  heart  the  tourist  cares  for 
none  of  these,  and  I  often  think  it 
would  have  saved  English  powder  and 


shot  to  have  exported  half  a  dozen  of 
them  to  the  East,  for  the  siege  'of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre.  Had  they  been  only 
told  of  an  old  picture,  a  tea-pot,  a 
hearth*  brush — or  a  candlestick  that 
once  belonged  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
or  Peter  the  Hermit,  they  would 
have  stormed  it  under  all  the  fire  of 
Egypt.  Well,  it's  all  over  at  last : 
htunan  patience  could  endure  no  longer, 
we  escaped  by  night,  got  awaj  by 
stealth  to  Ghent,  took  post  horses  in 
a  feigned  name,  and  fled  from  the  Cha- 
teau de  Vandyk,  as  from  the  plague. 
Determined  no  longer  to  trust  to 
chances,  I  have  built  a  cottage  myself, 
which  has  no  historic  associations 
further  back  than  six  weeks  ago,  and 
fearful  even  of  being  known  as  the  ct- 
devant  possessor  of  the  ch&teau,  never 
confess  to  have  been  in  Ghent  in  my 
life,  and,  if  Vandyk  be  mentioned,  ask 
if  he  is  not  the  postmaster  at  Ter- 
vueren. 

Here  then  I  conclude  my  miseries. 
I  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  pleasure 
that  awaits  the  live  lion,  but  I  envy  no 
man  the  delights  that  fall  to  his  lot, 
who  inhabits  the  den  of  the  dead  one. 
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"  Bridget  Shane,**  exclaimed  Ellen 
Neville,  at  the  same  time  pee^g 
over  the  chair,  which  had  been  up- 
turned at  the  door  of  Bridget's  dwell- 
ing, for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
her  grand  children  in,  and  the  piff 
out.  ~"  Bridget  Shane  have  you  heard 
the  news  ?*' 

"What  news,  alanna?"  replied  Brid- 
get ;  **  sorra  a  morsel  of  news  myself 
hears  from  Lammas  to  Shrovetide ;  — 
that  is,  sorra  a  morsel  that's  worth 
the  hearing.'* 

"And  what  sort  o'  news,  granny,  do 
ye  count  worth  the  hearing?**  again 
inquired  Ellen,  shifting  her  position 
from  the  hatch-door,  to  a  lounge 
against  the  door-post,  which  she 
shouldered  con  amore  in  the  **  true 
Irish  stvle." 

**  What  sort  o'  news  is  it  ?**  replied 
the  old  woman,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  her  pipe,  and  placmg  the  pipe 
in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  quite  convenient. 
*'  why,  the  sort  o'  news  that  Td 
like  to  hear,  would  be,  an  everlasting 
end  to  the  Tithes,  or  mate  for  no- 


thing a  pound,  and  plenty  of  it,  or  to 
see  the  Counshillor  himself  king  of 
Ireland,  or  to  hear  that  Milly  Naylor, 
—  Miss  Milly  Naylor,  had  the  ague, 
or  something  worse." 

*'  What  ails  you,  always  at  Miss 
Milly,  granny  ?"  said  Ellen.  «  She's 
a  kind  tender-hearted  young  lady — 
gentle  and  generous,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  and  a  blush  on  her  cheek  like 
a  midsummer  rose ;  yet  ye  never  have 
a  good  word  for  her." 

"  And  why  should  I ;"  replied  the 
crone :  **  did'nt  her  father  tmrn  Pro- 
testant ?  and  isn't  she  at  the  head  and 
the  tail  of  the  school?  and  doesn't  the 
priest  himself  shake  hands  with  her  ? 
I  tell  ye,  Ellen  Neville,  she  has  a  way  , 
of  bewitching  the  people  —  comine 
over  them  like— that's  not  right,  and 
I  know  it  isn't." 

*'  Well,  then,  granny,  I  will  not 
tell  you  my  news,  that's  all ;  for  it  is 
about  Miss  Milly,  and  far  iVom  even- 
in*  bad  to  her,  it's  evenin'good  it  'ill 
be :  and  now  good  morrow,  and  God 
save  ye,  Bridget  Shane."  And  so  say- 
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ing,  the  misohievoos  puss  tripped  away 
from  the  door,  well  knowing  she  haa 
roused  the  old  woman's  curiosity,  and 
folly  convinced  she  would  quickly 
recall  her  to  tell  the  news  she  so 
coveted  to  hear.  Ellen  loved  Milli- 
cent  Naylor  with  all  the  warmth  of 
an  affectionate  Irish  heart,  and  conse- 
quently rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
tormenting  the  only  enemy  Miss  Milly 
had  in  uie  parish.  Why  Bridget 
really  hated  the  young  lady  it  does 
not  need  to  tell ;  she  had  in  some  de- 
gree accounted  for  her  antipathy; 
but  her  prejudices  were  knit  together 
by  old  clan-like  feelings  which  it  would 
be  both  idle  and  uninteresting  to 
recount  here. 

"'  Halloo  !**  shouted  the  old  woman, 
after  the  fleet-footed  damsel. 
Ellen  went  on. 

"  Jimmy,"  called  Bridget  to  one  of 
her  grand-children,  who,  habited  with 
primitive  simplicity,  was  stretched  in 
the  sun,  throwing  an  occasional  peb- 
ble into  the  "  standing  pooV  close 
to  the  cottage  door ;  "  Jimmy,*'  she 
repeated,  *'  run  hot-foot  after  Ellen, 
and  tell  her  granny  wants  her.  Make 
haste,  do ;  or  sorra  a  sup  of  butter- 
milk shall  ye  have  to  ye'r  dinner." 

Away  ran  the  urchin,  and  presently 
with  slow  and  measured  pace,  Ellen 
returned  to  her  old  position  at  the 
door-post. 

^'  Come  in,  Ellen,  and  sit  down.'* 
"  Thank   ye,    Bridget,   I'm  taller 
standing.  ** 

"  Ye'r  tall  enough,  any  way,  Ellen, 
and  a  fine-grown  girl  of  your  age ; 
m  go  bail  you've  had  many  a  bachelor, 
before  now,"  said  the  old  woman, 
in  an  insinuating  tone,  having  lived 
long  enough  to  understand  the  power 
of  flattery,  and  really  anxious  to  hear 
the  news. 

"  May  be  I  have,  and  may  be  I  have 
not,"  replied  the  maiden. 

«  Don*t  be  so  strange  in  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  but  come  in/*  said  Brid- 
get. 

*'  If  I  was  in  a  neighbour's  house,  I 
need  not  come  m,  because  it's  in  it  Td 
be  already,"  simpered  Ellen. 

"The  Lord  save  usl"  ejaculated 
the  granny,  "  bow  sharp  we're  grown ! 
that^B  the  sort  of  laming  ye  get  from 
Miss  Milly.  Ck)ming  fine  English 
over  us, — its  myself  cm  hardly  under- 
stand a  word  you  say,  you  spake  so 


Ellen  remained  silent. 

"  Tell  us  the  news,  will  ye  ?"  said 
the  old  woman,  worn  out  of  all  pa- 
tience by  Ellen  s  silence. 

"  Where's  the  good  of  meespaking," 
replied  Ellen,  in  a  full,  ripe,  rich,  mu- 
sical brogue,  perfectly  guiltless  of  any 
approximation  to  an  English  accent. 
**  Where's  the  good  of  mee  spakin' 
whin  you  can't  understand  mee. ' 

"  Och  bathershon  !  "  retorted 
Bridget,  **  lave  off  now,  and  tell  us 
what  it  is,  at  oust.** 

"  Well  then  here  it's  for  ye,"  said 
Ellen,  her  features  asstuning  a  spite- 
ful expression  that  was  foreign  to 
their  nature.  "  Miss  Milly  Naylor  is 
going  to  be  married  to — guess  who  ?*' 

*^  Guess,  how  should  I  guess  ?  a 
methody  parson  ?" 

^^  Methody  parson  1"  repeated  Ellen 
scornfully  ;   **  no." 

"Who  then?" 

"  Robert  O'Gorman  O'Leary,  Es- 
quire,"  replied  Ellen  in  a  triumphant 
voice. 

Bridget  crossed  herself  devoutly, 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  sin,  sor- 
cery, and  witchcraft,  and  then  burst 
forth  into  a  strain  of  lamentation  of 
which  I  can  give  but  a  feeble  imita- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  marciful  Moses !  the  Sqmre 
of  the  country,  the  heart's  blood  of  the 
gentry,  the  darlint  of  a  boy  that  my 
sister  nursed,  the  finest  man  in  the 
country's  side, — see  that  now  I  Oh, 
Milly  Naylor,  Milly  Naylor  I  it  wasn't 
for  nothing  ye  shaded  ye'r  eyes  with  a 
white  satin  bonnet ;  it  wasn't  for  no- 
thing ye  looked  as  mild  as  new  milk  ; 
it  wasn't  for  nothing  ye  sung  like  a 
thrush  f  it  wasn't  for  nothing  ye 
walked  on  ye'r  toes ;  it  wasn't  for  no- 
thing ye  diuiced  like  a  sunbeam." 

"It  was  not  for  nothing,"  interrupt- 
ed Ellen  indignantly,  "that  she  had 
the  blessing  of  the  ould,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  young ;  **  see  what 
they've  brought.  She'll  be  the  first 
lady  in  the  country,  and  moreover  do 
as  she  likes,  as  every  wife  of  an 
CLeary  did  before  her.  It's  their  fate.'* 

"  Go  along  home,  do,  ye  donerail  of 
a  thing.  What  do  you  know  about 
ihe  fate  of  the  O'Leary sf**  said  Brid- 
get, looking  steadfastly  at  Ellen. 

^^  What  do  I  know  about  the  fate  of 
the  O'Learys,"  repeated  Ellen,  "  why 
I  know  this,  that  everyone  of  them  was 
led  this  way  by  their  wivet  ;**  to  illus* 
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irate  her  assertion,  Ellen  placed  her 
finger  and  thumb  on  the  tip  of  her 
pretty  little  retrauiSe  nose,  and  laugh- 
ed so  merrily,  that  Bridget  could  have 
scratched  her  eyes  out  with  perfect 
good  will. 

"  You  know  that  do  you,  you  young 
kite,"  she  exclaimed  ftmousfy.  "  Well 
then  I  know  more  than  that ;  1*11  see 
if  I  can't  turn  the  luck  on  their  wed- 
ding day,  or  know  whether  or  not 
there^s  vartue  left  in  St.  Stephen's 
weU." 

Again  Ellen  turned  from  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  again  laughed  as  lightly,  if 
not  as  loudly  as  before. 

"  111  be  a  match  for  vou  any  way, 
granny,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"  111  see  that  my  darlint  young  lady 
has  law  and  right,  or  Fll  know  the 
reason  why.  St.  Stephen's  well  indeed ! 
only  that  it  would  turn  the  nature 
of  the  blessed  wather,  I  wish  the  old 
witch  was  ten  feet  under  its  highest 
wave  r* 

It  is  necessary  for  my  readers  to 
understand,  that  Saint  Stephen's  well, 
or  rather  (that  I  may  be  quite  cor- 
rect) I  will  say,  the  water  of  Saint 
Stephen's  weU,  is  said  to  possess  some 
qualities  which  would  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  many — indeed  in 
all  countries  ;  it  is  a  fact  upon  record 
that  when  a  pair  are  married,  which- 
ever of  the  newly  united,  first  tastes 
of  this  holy  water,  becomes  ruler  over 
the  other  during  the  remainder  of 
their  natural  lives  ;  the  t&me  of  this 
blessed  spring  is,  I  believe,  as  great  as 
ever,  and  hundreds  of  brignt  eyes 
have  been  reflected  from  its  mirror- 
like surface,  and  thousands  of  rosy 
lips  have  dipped  in  its  cool  waters 
iiopinff  thereby  to  secure  that  author- 
ity which  lords  and  ladies  have  coveted, 
do  covet,  and  will  covet  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  life. 

"  It's  fifty  good  miles  and  more  to 
Saint  .Stephen's  well,"  mused  old 
Bridget,  while  taking  her  pipe  firom 
its  hole  in  the  wall,  **  but  what  do  I 
care  for  that  ?  didn't  my  sister  nurse 
him?  and  isn't  he  all  as  one  as  my 
own  blood— oftly  better  f  Sure  I'd  as 
soon  see  him  in  his  grave,  as  to  be 
ruled  by  that  little  minx  of  a  thing — 
that  tP  my  fancy,  has  neither  blood, 
bone,  nor  beauty — 'tis  the  fate  of  the 
O'Learys  to  be  ruled  by  their  wives, 
Imt  by  the  holy  Vargm,  if  a  drop 


of  the  water  of  the  blessed  well  of 
Saint  Stephen's  can  break  the  law 
— ^joy  to  ye'r  hearty  Robert  O'Gor- 
man  O'Leary,  Esq. !  Ould  as  I  am> 
ril  fetch  it  ye  to  the  church  door, 
if  it  was  twice  as  far  away  as  it  is  ; 
—let  a  bit  of  a  girl  like  that  white- 
fiiced  Milly  Naylor  rule  the  house  of 
O'Leary !  I'd  die,  and  lave  my  bones 
in  a  strange  country  first." 

«        »        •        •        « 

The  next  morning  the  neighbours 
all  said  how  old  Bridget  Shane  had 
taken  a  vow,  and  ^one  a  pilgrimsKe, 
and  many  thought  it  was  time  she  did 
so,  for  she  was  considered  an  evil- 
spoken  and  evil-tempered  woman 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
«        •        «        «        » 

The  morning  of  Millicent's  bridal 
had  arrived ;  it  was  one  of  those  de- 
licious and  heavenly  skies  which  shine 
out  upon  weeping  Ireland,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  the  long  days  of 
tears,  and  the  long  nights  of  heavy 
dew,  which  fertilize,  and  yet  seem  to 
render  the  atmosphere  heavy  with 
sorrow.  Millicent  was  considered  a 
most  fortunate  girl  by  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  the  young  squire  was  rich, 
handsome,  and  good-natured ;  one, 
who  to  confess  the  truth,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  lead ;  but  Millicent  was 
never  fond  of  leading,  at  least,  if  she 
had  any  taste  that  way,  she  managed 
efiectually  to  conceal  it ;  and  yet,  she 
had  no  skill  at  concealments,  her 
mind  was  like  a  full-blown  rose,  all 
perfume  and  beauty.  Her  bed-room, 
where  she  was  dressing,  was  heaped  ; 
bed,  chairs,  tables — all  heaped  with 
various  presents  from  her  young 
fHends — old,  indeed,  as  well  as  younff, 
furnished  a  trousseau  neither  costly 
nor  elegant,  but  filled  with  tributes 
of  gratitude  and  affection  ;  those  who 
had  nothing  to  give,  waited  without 
her  door,  that  (to  use  their  own  ex- 
pressive language,)  ^^  they  might  lave 
their  blessing  on  her  head ;"  out  Mil- 
licent more  than  once  inquired, "  Who 
had  seen  Ellen  Neville?*  and  more 
than  once  looked  from  her  window, 
anxious  to  discover  her  amongst  the 
crowd, 

"  Don't  be  aftherhindtherin  me  from 
spaking  to  her,"  exclaimed  a  well- 
known  voice  outside  her  chamber- 
door,  as  the  fair  bride  was  drawing  on 
her  gloves.  '<  If  it  was  twinty  times  she 
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s  married,  let  alone  omt,  8he*d  spake 
with  aU  the  veins  of  her  hearty  to  her 
poor  Ellen." 

"  That  I  would!"  said  Millicent, 
when  Ellen  knelt  before  her,  with 
pallid  cheeky  and  eyes  and  hands  up* 
lifted  in  admiration :  "  but  where," 
inquired  the  fiur  girl,  '<have  jou  been, 
mj  poor  Ellen ;  I  have  missed  you 
nearly  a  week?** 

"  rU  tell  you  that  some  other  time. 
Miss  Milly,  darlint.  Och  I  but  how 
beautiful  you  look — and  that  gownd, — 
well  to  be  sure ! — and  the  veil  t  well, 
it  is  Uligant  I  Tve  been  a  long  jour- 
ney, sure  enough,  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred miles ;  ana  I  don't  care  about  it, 
now,  as  Fm  in  time^  but  Miss  Milly, 
what  should  overtake  me  on  the  road, 
but  the  shake,  the  ague  some  calls  it, 
and  I  was  bad  entirely,  but  I  wouldn't 
turn  back,  for  it  was  for  something 
for  yon  I  was  going  just  —  now  don't 
laugh  (though  sure  your  laugh  is  the 
purtiest  music  in  Ireland,)  —  just  a 
drop  of  a  charm  that's  in  this  dawshy 
botUe,  and  all  111  ax  of  you  is,  when 
the  holy  wedding  is  over,  just  to  put 
that  weeny  bottle  to  ye*r  lips,  so  as  to 
wet  them  with  what's  ni  it.  Oh, 
Miss,  honey,  ye'r  not  going  to  deny 
me  such  a  tHng  as  that  ?  Sure,  then, 
you  wouldn't  refuse  your  poor  Ellen, 
aftber  her  thrampin'  a  hundred  miles, 
thai  you  might  have  ye'r  right,  and  not 
be  put  upon,  I'll  incense  ye  into  the 
reason  of  it  some  other  time — only  say 
you'll  do  it." 

**  Yes,  Ellen,  I  will;  although  I  do 
not  believe  in  charms,  I'll  do  it  to 
please  you ;"  replied  the  young  lady, 
really  affected  at  this  proof  of  the 
superstition  and  affection  of  her  hum- 
ble friend. 

**  Before  you  leave  the  altar,"  per- 
sisted Ellen. 

**  Yes,  I  promise ;  but," 

What  her  question  might  have  been, 


I  cannot  say,  for  her  bridesmaids  hur- 
ried her  to  the  carriage,  and,  in  less 
than  twentv  minutes,  she  stood  before 
the  altar  of  what  b  but  too  frequently 
seen  in  Ireland  —  a  ruined  church. 
Peering  through  the  window^  directly 
over  the  communion-table,  two  heads 
were  distinctly  visible,  as  having  risen 
by  the  aid  of  the  mouldering  stones, 
considerably  above  the  crowd  of  eager 
faces,  which  pressed  close  to  the 
glass  ;  the  upper  sash  was  down,  and 
the  thin  bony  hand  of  Bridget  Shane 
clung  to  the  wood-work.  At  the 
opposite  comer,  Ellen  Neville  had 
found  a  footing,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  the  ceremony  proceeded. 
When  it  was  finished,  the  shrill  voice 
of  Bridget  Shane  was  heard  above 
the  murmurings  of  the  crowd. 

**  Masther  of  the  hill-side,"  she  ex- 
elumed,  *'  my  people  nursed  yours, 
nnce  Ireland  was  the  finest  country  in 
the  world,  and  that's  for  ever.  And 
now,  Mister  O'Leary,  sir,  for  the 
sake  of  ould  times,  and  the  love  they 
bore  ye,  just  raise  this  little  vial 
to  yer  lips,  to  plase  ould  granny 
Shane." 

The  bridegroom  extended  his  hand, 
but  before  he  touched  the  magic 
bottle,  Millicent  had  tasted  hers  to  the 
dregs. 

**  Ah,  ye  ould  Devil,  ye'r  bet — ^ve'r 
bett"  shouted  the  faithful  Ellen. 
«<  Turn  the  luck  now  if  ye  can !  See 
there."  She  pointed  triumphantly  to 
where  the  vial  Bridget  had  given  the 
bridegroom  had  fallen  from  his  fin- 
gers, and  was  broken  into  a  thousand 
glittering  fragments  a4  his  feet. 
#        •        «        •        • 

The  country  declared  the  fate  of 
the  O'Learys  was  confirmed,  though 
I  never  heard  that  the  excellent  squre 
considered  himself  the  victim  of  fe- 
male domination. 
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THE   MISFORTCTNES  OF  BARNEY   BRANAGAN  ; 
SHOWING     HOW    HE    BECAME    A   WEALTHY   MAN    BY   THE    SAME. 

By  William  Carleton,  author  of  **  Fardorougha  the  Miser,"  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  1. 


Barney  Branagan,  one  of  the  lucki- 
est men  that  ever  was  persecuted  by 
misfortune,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
farmer,  who,  to  his  agricultural,  or 
we  should  rather  say,  his  pastoral 
pursuits,  added  the  mellow  business 
of  a  butter  merchant. "  The  latter  had 
been  baptized  Barney  also,  for  which 
reason,  his  son  was  generally  addressed 
and  spoken  of  as  Bameji  Beg,  or  little 
Barney,  a  mode  of  distinction  ren- 
dered necessary  in  Ireland,  where  so 
many  persons  of  the  same  clan  or 
family  receive  the  same  name.  His 
father  was  consequently  known  as 
Barney  More,  or  Big  Barney,  a  term 
of  discrimination  in  this  instance,  lu- 
dicrously erroneous,  and  peculiarly 
Irish  in  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  it ;  the  fact  being,  that  Barney 
Beg,  or  Little  Barney,  was  above  six 
feet  high,  and  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  barony,  whilst  his  father.  Big 
Barney,  was  a  low,  slender  man,  than 
whom,  there  were  not  three  smaller 
in  the  parish.  These  distinctions, 
which  can  apply  only  during  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  parties, 
are  mostly  continued  during  after 
life,  when  the  sadd  parties  have  grown 
altogether  out  of  the  fitness  of  the 
application.  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  terra  "  Master,"  which 
is  often  applied  to  persons  verging 
into  old  age.  To  hear  men  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  years  old,  addressed  as 
**  Master  George,"  **  Master  Alick," 
or  "  Master  Davids"  is  by  no  means 
imusual  in  Ireland. 

Barney,  when  a  boy,  thought  his 
father  the  greatest  man  (taking  him 
merely  as  an  individual,)  in  the  pa- 
rish ;  but  as  a  butter  merchant,  he 
was  certainly  of  opinion  that  a  person 
of  more  importance  could  not  exist. 
To  deal  in  this  ffolden  commodity, 
was  an  office  for  which  he  felt  an  am- 
bition altogether  boundless.  It  was 
^in  his  young  imagination — state,  au- 
thority, power.  Heavens!  to  go 
among  the  farmers'  wives  and  their 
daughters,  with  his  hammer  in  one 


hand,  and  his  auger  in  the  otherj. 
breaking  off  the  covers  of  the  casks, 
and  turning  casks  and  cases  about 
with  the  air  of  a  man  on  whose  word, 
eye,  and  taste,  depended  the  charac- 
ter for  cleanliness  and  industry  of  so 
many  good  women !  The  very 
thought  was  fascination.  What  was 
it  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch 
or  the  truncheon  of  a  general,  com- 
pared to  the  dignity  of  wielding  that 
imposing  emblem  of  consequence  and 
skill — the  butter  auger  ?  Could  George 
the  Third  (for  this  was  in  his  day)  — 
bore  a  butter-firkin?  No ;  king  though 
he  was,  in  this  point,  the  monarch 
stood  beneath  his  own  subject.  Could 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  tell  a  good 
"Seconds"  from  a  "First?"— No. 
Away,  then,  with  false  distinctions.  He 
was  not  fit  to  nail  down  the  firkin-lids 
after  his  father.  Nor  were  these 
things  all.  To  have  his  pleasant  joke 
with  this  one,  and  his  loud  laugh 
with  that ;  to  chuck  one  pretty  girl 
under  the  chin,  and  to  wink  know- 
ingly at  another  ;  to  be  treated,  too, 
out  of  the  butter-money ;  and,  heavens 
and  e^th  I  —  to  wear  top-boots,  a 
watch  with  big  seals,  and  be  called 
Mister  Branagan !  oh,  it  was  too 
much  1 

**  ViaioDt  of  mUkmaids  spare  bis  aching  sight 
Ye  unnaade  firkins  crowd  not  on  his  soul!** 

All  greatness  is  relative,  and,  of 
course,  known  only  by  comparison. 
Every  child,  for  instance,  thinks  his 
own  father  the  greatest,  wisest,  and 
best  man  living,  until  he  sees  him 
compared  with  others.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is,  that  whatever  trade  or 
profession,  or  other  occupation  a  pa- 
rent  follows,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  and  dignified  that  can 
be  found.  Indeed,  mis  is  a  very 
general  prmciple  in  life,  among  men, 
as  well  as  boys.  * 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Bar- 
ney early  resolved  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  and,  like  him, 
one  day  to  shine  in  all  *hi»  plcnitudu 
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of  iinporttinoe  which  he  imagined  to 
sit  on  the  consequential  brow  of  a 
butter-merchant.  Indeed,  this  was  a 
part  for  which  he  left  nothing  un- 
done to  qualify  himself.  His  first 
great  ambition  was,  to  trot  beside  his 
rather  to  and  from  fairs  and  markets, 
bearing  the  butter-auger  as  proudly 
as  conqueror  would  a  trophy.  At 
kome,  he  paid  attention  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  manner  in  which  his 
mother  managed  the  concerns  of  the 
dairy,  for  every  thing  connected  with 
which  he  evinced  an  aptitude  truly 
astonishing.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  he  knew  almost  all  that 
could  be  known  upon  the  subject.  Even 
the  very  legendary  lore  connected 
with  it,  was  familiar  to  him.  He 
could  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
milk  was  fit  to  be  churned,  or  not — 
how  best  **  to  rise  the  cream,"  either 
in  winter  or  summer  ;  whether,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  churning,  the  am- 
brosial liquid  was  "  broken,**  or  hot ; 
and  whether  it  required  hot  water, 
or  otherwise. 

As  to  "hairing**  the  butter,  we 
can  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
he  was  always  a  steady  and  consistent 
advocate  for  the  old  reaping-hook,  a 
point  in  which  even  we  ourselves  cor- 
dially agree  with  him.  He  also  in- 
sisted on  its  being  washed  in  cold 
water,  until,  by  frequent  ablutions, 
the  water  was  perfectly  pure,  and  as 
colourless  as  when  in  the  fountain. 
This,  and  the  judicious  distribution 
of  the  salt  wrought  into  it  by  the 
cleao  healthy  hand  of  the  good  woman, 
was,  he  asserted,  a  certain  preventive 
to  the  pinroe,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  speckled  butter,  a  commodity 
known  by  our  readers  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  luxury  ;  and  the  cause  of  which 
is,  that  the  salt  has  not  been  equally 
distributed  through  it,  nor  the  water 
properly  and  thoroughly  washed  out 
of  It,  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to 
witchcraft,  especially  to  that  dep 
ment  of  it  wnich  enabled  old 
by  the  aid  of  the  Devil,  whom  he  i 
tested  more  for  his  adroitness 
spoiling  butter  than  for  all  his  other 
villainies  put  together,  —  to  mar  the 
hopes  and  neutralize  the  exertions 
of  the  farmer's  honest  wife,  on  whose 
"  Uquid  gold  "  her  husband  so  often 
depended  for  his  rent. 

The  truth  is,  Barney  was  a  genius 
in  his  way.      An  ill-snaped  miscaun 

Vol.  XVII. 


was  an  abomination  to  him,  as  much 
as  if  it  had  been  too  pale  or  too  red, 
and  not  the  golden  mean  between 
them.  Many  a  time  has  he  wished 
that  **  aidd  Fanny  Barton "  might 
pay  a  visit  to  the  cows  of  those  who 
mismanaged  their  dairies — a  most 
wrathful  and  vindictive  wish,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  which,  indeed, 
very  few  knew  better  than  Barney 
himself.  And  why  ?  Did  he  not  see 
the  white  hare  about  her  cabin,  often 
and  often,  during  the  very  stunmer 
that  Ned  Donnelly's  cows  were  be- 
witched, and  could  yield  no  milk  that 
would  produce  any  butter?  Now, 
not  a  living  soul  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  charm  that  could  bring  the 
swd  Fanny  to  the  very  house  of  the 
injured  party  "to  ask  for  a  bit  of 
fire,"  than  Barney ;  sure  he  knew, 
that  when  Father  Molloy  was  riding 
to  a  sick-call  of  a  May  morning  before 
sunrise,  he  saw  Fanny  puUing  a  do- 
zen tethers  from  different  directions, 
and  chaimting  out  in  a  sing-song  tone 
of  voice  "  Come  all  to  me."  And  when 
the  harmless  priest,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
she  would  not  be  apt  to  call  for 
other  than  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  responded,  and  said,  **  and  half 
to  me,"  did  he  not  find  that  his  top- 
boots  were  immediately  filled  with 
milk,  and  all  his  dress,  even  to  his 
very  shirt,  so  completely  saturated 
with  it,  that,  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  sick  bed  of  the  patient,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  wluch  he  rode,  and 
the  physical  agitation  resulting  from 
it,  he  was  completely  covered  with 
butter  ? — a  living  cask  ! 

So  much  for  Barney's  domestic 
and  legendary  knowledge  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  prose  and  poetry 
of  butter-making.  On  this  subject, 
he  stuck  to  his  father  as  closely,  every 
whit,  as  he  did  to  his  mother.  From 
carrying  the  auger,  which  was  only 
an  honorary  office,  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  that  of  carrying  the  ham- 
mer, and  knocking  the  lids  off  the 
firkins.  This  was  all  delightful  to 
his  heart,  but  there  was  yet  a  greater 
day  for  Ireland  to  come,  and  that 
was  the  never  to  be  forgotten  one, 
on  which  he  first  became  butter- 
tastter  to  his  father.  Right  well  was 
he  qualified  for  this,  heaven  knows ; 
but  virtue  will  have  its  reward.  Many 
an  experimental  lick  did  he  give  thi 
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auger,  and  manj  a  furtive  nibble  did 
he  make  at  it  when  an  opportunity 
occurred,  until,  by  secret  practice, 
and  perseverance,  he  gradually  be- 
came, first  his  father's  rival,  and, 
ultimately,  his  master.  A  genius, 
however,  will  be  a  genius — that  is 
a  true  axiom.  In  the  progress 
of  time  he  grew  distinguished — fa- 
mous. A  glance  at  the  auger,  when 
drawn  from  the  cask,  was  generally 
enough  for  Barney.  So  much  for  the 
eye.  But  the  taste  t  Surely  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  ere  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  could 
determine  the  very  soil  upon  tasting 
the  butter,  and  tell  you  at  once 
whether  the  cows  that  produced  it 
were  fed  upon  the  rich  "  ramps  '*  of 
Anketell's  grove,  or  occasionally 
browsed  upon  the  fragrant  wild  myr- 
tles of  Drumgau. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with 
these  accomplishments  Barney  would 
allow  his  genius  to  lie  inactive.  The 
truth  is,  he  loved  butter  in  every 
sense,  and  was  as  fond  of  eating  it  as 
of  selling  it.  Indeed,  from  his  i^pear- 
ance,  and  his  unquestionahle  indica- 
tions of  good  health,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  parent  of  longevity,  one  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  golden  un- 
guent, on  which  he  laid  so  heavy  a  hand 
at  meals,  was  nothing  else  than  the 
aurum  patabile  of  the  Alchemystic 
philosophers,  in  the  efforts  to  discover 
which  they  withered  themselves  off 
the  earth,  whilst  it  actually  teemed  in 
abundance  about  them,  just  as  we 
have  often  seen  many  an  old  block- 
head searching  the  whole  house 
for  his  pipe,  and  it  all  the  time 
in  his  mouth.  His  father,  seeing  that 
he  was  created  for  no  other  purpose, 
advanced  him,  after  a  few  years,  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  capital,  on 
which,  in  addition  to  a  windrall,  to  be 
heard  of  by  and  by,  he  commenced 
business  in  a  spirit  literally  exuberant 
with  delight. 

And  now  we  must  disclose  to  our 
readers  an  untoward  destiny,  that  fol- 
lowed Barney,  and  occasioned  him  to 
be  termed  what  is  called  in  the  coun- 
try "  unlucky,"  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  to  be  remarkable,  even  from  his 
boyhood  up,  for  a  species  of  luck  very 
difficult  to  be  defined.  Scarcely  any 
thing  he  ever  put  his  hand  to  prosper- 
ed with  that  healthy  description  of 
good    fortune    which    so   frequently 


occurs  to  other  men.  Yet,  somehow^ 
it  still  happened  that  amidst  the  gene- 
ral sympathy  usually  expressed  for 
his  misfortunes,  he  was  able  always  to 
wind  up  the  matter  with  some  happy 
and  unexpected  hit  that  more  than 
compensated  him  for  all  he  lost  or 
suffered.  Still  the  unfavourable  cha- 
racter had  gone  abroad  upon  him, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  generally 
came  off,  in  the  long  run,  as  well,  or 
perhaps  better,  tha^  if  no  disaster 
had  befallen  him ;  yet  as  the  ill-luck 
was  sure  to  be  blazoned  about,  whilst, 
perhaps  very  few  were  cognizant  of 
the  good,  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
idea  of  blimder  and  misfortune  and 
Barney  Branagan  were  inseparable. 
It  was  even  with  some  apprehension 
that  his  father  advanced  lum  the  very 
small  capital  he  did — a  circumstance 
which  he  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  saw  that  one  of  Barney's  mis- 
fortunes proved  nearly  sufficient  to 
enable  him,  without  other  assistance, 
to  set  up  for  himself. 

Barney,  at  this  period,  was  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  having 
served  his  father,  as  his  assistant,  at 
least  the  term  of  a  full  apprenticeship. 
Not  that  the  old  man  ever  trusted 
him,  during  all  this  time,  with  the 
sale  of  a  single  cask,  or  suffered  him  ^ 
to  see  a  seaport.  He  merely  brought 
him  about  through  the  neighbouring 
fairs  and  markets  to  taste  the  butter, 
determine  its  quality,  and  ^  the 
price;  three  duties  which  he  performed 
with  the  certainty  of  truth  itself. 
Barney  was,  therefore,  not  a  travelled 
man,  and  had  never  been  more  than 
about  twenty  miles  from  home  in  his 
life. 

But  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of 
the  kind  .of  fortune  which  attended 
him,  we  will  merely  say,  that  at  cards, 
for  instance,  he  was  always  the  object 
of  ridicule,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
verbial ill-luck  with  which  he  was  at- 
tended, until  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  when  fortime,  literally  through 
his  own  blunders,  enabled  him  to 
carry  off  a  greater  share  of  the  win- 
nings than  any  man  present.  He 
would  play  a  card,  for  example,  which 
no  one,  at  all  acqu^nted  with  the 
game,  would  think  of  playing,  yet  it 
almost  always  so  fell  out,  that  in  that 
instance,  this  card  was  precisely  the 
bnly  one  that  could  win.  Our  read- 
ers may  have  seen  this. 
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to  America. 


But  before  we  enter  into  the  grand 
adventures  wliich  befel  him,  during 
his  first  and  only  trip  to  Dublin,  we 
must  recount  the  misfortunes  which, 
with  his  father's  assistance,  set  him 
up  in  the  butter  trade  for  himself. 

It  so  happened  that  a  neighbouring 
family,  named  Cassidy,  remarkable 
for  a  lugh  degree  of  integrity,  and  an 
unsullied  reputation,  were  making 
preparations  to  emigrate  to  America, 
in  consequence,  principally,  of  repeated 
acts  of  wildness  and  misconduct, 
which,  in  the  person  of  one  of  their 
sons,  entailed  upon  them  such  shame 
and  disgrace  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
bear  among  those  who  knew  them  so 
weU. 

by  this  motive,  old 
essed  an  intention,  if  his 
did  not  mend,  of  goinff 
This,  to  be  sure,  would 
have  been  a  painful  step,  especially  to 
his  wife,  who  expressed  and  felt  that 
sing^ar  attachment  to  friends,  and 
kindred,  and  country,  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  no  human 
being  is  without.  For  a  very  short 
time,  the  son,  on  hearing  of  this  reso- 
lution, kept  himself  within  bounds, 
and  certainly  appeared  to  improve ; 
in  consequence  ot  which,  the  emigra- 
tion scheme  was  actually  abandoned— 
but,  alas,  the  reformation  was  only 
temporary — his  licentious  conduct 
soon  revived  it,  and  made  them  deter- 
mine upon  a  step,  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  have  taken. 

This  unfortunate  young  man,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  well  acquainted  with 
Barney,  had  repeatedly  robbed  and 

n^  mdered  them  in  so  many  ways,  that 
father,  in  his  own  defence,  was  at 
length  compelled  to  prosecute  him — a 
proceeding,  indeed,  verv  rare  in  Ire- 
tand,]as  is  also  the  conduct  that  occa- 
sion^ it — ^which  fact  caused  it  to  be 
felt  the  more  deeply. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  as  much  lenity  as  possible,  not- 
withstanding which,  the  son  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  seven 
years.  The  old  man,  however,  who 
iiad  not  expected  this  severe  punish- 
ment, bein^  struck  with  remorse, 
petitioned  in  his  favour,  and,  by  the 
interest  of  his  landlord,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who,  upon  his  solemn  promises 
of  amendment,  interfered  in  his  behalf, 
his  sentence  was  commuted  to  impri- 


sonment, which   was    ultimately   re- 
duced to  a  period  comparatively  short. 

The  society  of  a  prison,  however, 
had,  by  no  means,  improved  the  young 
man*s  morals,  for  he  had  not  been 
long  at  Uberty,  when  he  resumed  his 
old  courses,  especially  his  habit  of 
gambling — for  this,  by  the  way,  was 
his  great  and  besetting  sin.  His 
parents  now  despairing  of  his  refor- 
mation, resolved  to  dispose  of  their 
property,  and,  with  the  hope  of  his 
amendment  on  a  new  scene,  and  at  a 
distance  from  his  evil  companions,  to 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  open  shame  which  he  caused 
them. 

Such,  for  some  months  after  Ins 
liberation,  was  their  terror  of  his 
propensity  to  plunder  them,  that  his 
father  kept  no  money  in  the  house, 
but  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of  his  land- 
lord, until  he  was  about  to  take  his 
departure  from  the  country.  His 
mother,  who  had  a  private  purse  of 
her  own,  did  not  follow  this  prudent 
example,  although  it  will  be  admitted 
that  she  secreted  it  in  a  place  to  which 
no  suspicion  could  possibly  attach. 

One  portion  of  their  object  in  mak- 
ing this  journey,  however,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  firm  refusal  of  their 
offending  son  to  accompany  them. 
No  argument,  no  entreaty,  no  threat, 
could  prevail  on  him  to  do  so.  For 
this  imwarrantable  conduct  he  assign- 
ed no  motive ;  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent those  who  heard  of  it  from 
finding  one,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  he  was  too  closely  knit  by  the 
iniquitous  bond  of  a  bad  habit,  to  his 
wicked  and  profligate  associates.  It 
was  in  vain  Uiat  the  father  threatened 
to  leave  him  behind  pennyless,  unless 
he  abandoned  his  companions  and  put 
himself  under  the  controul  of  his 
family.  This  he  would  not  do,  and, 
as  his  parents  actually  felt  strong 
attachment  to  him,  they  thought  that, 
by  allowing  him  to  know  what  it  was 
to  want  a  home  in  their  absence,  they 
took  the  most  effectual  steps  to  com- 
pel him,  from  necessity,  to  express  an 
anxiety,  ere  long,  to  follow  them. 

At  length,  the  evening  previous  to 
their  departure  arrived,  and  two  carts 
were  loaded  with  trunks,  beds,  bedding, 
&c.  &c.  ready  to  start  by  daybreak 
the  next  morning,  and  bid  adieu  to 
the  land  of  their  birth,  their  living 
kindred,  and  the  ashes  of  theur  slum- 
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boring  forefathers  for  ever.  Before 
matters  had  arrived  thus  far,  however, 
an  act  had  been  perpetrated  upon 
them,  of  a  character  much  more  miti- 
gated than  any  in  which  their  son  had 
been  involved  before.  In  truth,  it 
was  less  his  act  than  that  of  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  who  planned  it  for 
his  behoof — but  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  the  cause  of  inflicting  a  prima 
facie  bite  upon  Barney,  and  that  in 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  invulnera- 
ble part  of  him — his  acuteness  as  a 
butter  buyer. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  un- 
derstand this  incident  the  better,  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  ffive  the  following 
unique  dialo^e  which  took  place  be- 
tween our  friend  Little  Barney  and  his 
^ssolute  acquaintance  on  the  day  just 
alluded  to.  The  two  companions  were 
seated  in  a  small  Shebeen  House, 
about  halfway  between  their  respective 
residences  with  a  second  half  pint  of 
whiskey  before  them,  having  already 
drank  a  first  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality, 
awakened  into  a  wider  range  of  feel- 
ing by  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  them  to  meet.  The  mood 
of  mind  on  Cassidy's  part  was  indeed 
one  that  embraced  many  changes  of 
thought,  and  these,  apparently,  of  an 
opposite  character.  He  was  a  young 
man  whose  leading  vice  was,  as  we 
have  said,  an  inextinguishable  love  of 
gambling  under  all  its  varieties. 
Naturally  or  constitutionally  dishonest 
he  certamly  was  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, amidst  all  his  recklessness,  there 
were  flashes  of  honour — of  generosity 
— and  evidences  of  feeling  about  him, 
which  many  of  his  sober  and  prudent 
friends  were  astonished  at. 

**  Come,  Barney,  take  your  liquor, 
it'll  be  the  last  we'll  drink  together 
for  some  time — we  may  call  it  dock  an 
dhurrus — for  like  that  it's  a  glass  at 
parting — take  it  off,  man,  1  want  to 
soften  you  at  all  events." 

**  An*  is  that  the  ruson  you  wish 
me  to  take  it  off.  Jack,"  replied  Bar- 
ney, not  much  flattered  by  ihe  motive 
which  the  other  annexed  to  the  wish  ? 

**  Partly  it  is,  Barney,  and  partly  it 
is  not — you  know  I'd  not  grudge  you 
a  jorum  any  time — and  many  a  good 
one  I  gave  you  before  now,  although  I 
don't  think  it's  likely  I  ever  will  again 
—devil  may  care — for  I  don't." 

"  Faith  an'  you  did.  Jack ;  I'm  not 


the  boy  to  deny  it ;  an'  did  vou  ever 
knewn  myself  to  skulk  from  my 
glass  ?  " 

**  Devil  a  bit,  Barney ;  no  matter 
who  paid  for  it,"  said  the  other,  intar- 
rupting  him,  and  laughing. 

"  I  mane,"  continued  Barney,  **  to 
skulk  from  payiii  for  it  myself  no  mat- 
ter  who  dhrank  it  either.  Jack,  my 
boy." 

"  There's  no  denying  it,  Barney, 
your  heart  was  never  in  it." 

"  Why,  then,  give  us  the  hand. 
Jack  ;  and  here's  that  we  may  mobten 
our  clay  often  together  yet." 

**  I  won't  be  clerk  to  that,  Barney ; 
when  they  go,  my  face  will  never  Jbe 
seen  in  this  parish  or  within  many  a 
mile  of  it.  I'm  not  the  man  to  stay 
here  merely  to  put  the  people  in  mind  >- 
that  it  was  my  conduct  drove  them 
from  their  own  home  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  a  strange  land.  The  people 
think  me  bad — and  bad  I  am — but  not 
so  bad  as  that  comes  to." 

**  Oh,  Jack,  achora — had  yon  thought 
of  that  sooner  ;  'tisn't— — " 

"  Stop,"  returned  the  other,  fierce- 
ly. **  I  refused  the  advice  of  them 
that — of  her  that's  going  away  now 
with  a  sorrowful  heart — and  don't 
think  I'll  sit  here  listening  to  lectures 
from  you  or  any  one  else."  " 

"  I  spoke  in  kindness.  Jack." 

"  I  know  you  did ;  but  there's  a 
time,  Barney,  when  such  kindness  is 
cruelty,  and  I  wish  people  could  know 
as  much ;  ay,  is  there  ;  a  time  when 
advice  ought  to  get  the  adviser  kicked 
for  his  pams — ha,  ha,  ha! — I  know  it 
well."  ^ 

**  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  ^ 
that,  too,"  rejoined  Barney  ;  whose 
limited  experience,  comparative  igno- 
rance of  nature,  and  utter  want  of 
education  prevented  him  from  under- 
standing the  truth  contained  in  Cas- 
sidy's observations :  "but,  Jack,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do,  if  it's  a  fair  ques-  ^ 
tion?" 

*'  To  leave  this  neighbourhood,  in 
the  first  place— after  that  I  don't 
know — and  not  to  give  you  an  ill  an- 
swer, Barney,  I  don't  cHre." 

"  Come,  come,  Jack,  it's  distressing 
to  me  to  hear  you  speak  that  way — 
you're  yet  a  young  man,  an'  it's  not 
too  late  to  mend — ^you  may  be  a 
dacent  man  yet ;  an'  Jack,  I'll  tell  you 
what,  I'd  advise  you 
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"  Barney,  111  not  hear  this,  so  quit 
of  it,*'  replied  the  other,  his  temper 
again  rising. 

'  **  Hut,  man  alive,"  returned  honest 
Bamej ;  "  to  the  divil  wid  such  looks ; 
knit  your  brows  at  some  one  else  ;  do 
you  think  they'd  make  me  afeard  ;  be 
the  vestment,  when  I  have  a  friend 
that  I  like,  I'll  advise  him  as  I  think 
fit ;  ay,  an*  whenever  I  think  he  stands 
in  need  of  it." 

"  Don't  look    upon    me    as    your 
friend,  then;  itll  be  safer  for  you  not, 
at  least  if  youVe  bent  on  advising 
•     me.** 

'*  I  tell  you.  Jack,  to  your  teeth  that 
IwiU  look  upon  you  as  my  friend — 
,  an*  whether  it's  agreeable  to  you  or 
not  I  don't  care  a  single  traneen — 
^vil  resave  the  one  rap  farden.  If  I 
could  sarve  you  Fd  do  it,  but  don't 
think  to  bully  me.  When  I  ought  to 
advise  you  I  will." 

*'  If  I  choose  not  to  ^ei  angry  with 

you,  don't  imagine  it's  because   I'm 

afraid  of  you — big  as  you  are  I  believe 

Fm  a  better  man — I  could  drub  you 

2        well,  Bamev.** 

r  «  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  replied 

our  friend,  "many's   the  time  there 
was  wagers  held  about  us,  that  you 
*-  wor     the    best     man,     an'    that     I 
was  the  best  man, — an'  Jack,  achora, 
you  know  you  havn't  a  truer  friend 
alive  than  I  am  ;  but  as  you  spoke  of 
it — why  before  we  part — an'  may  be  it 
is  the  last  time  we'll  ever  see  one  an- 
other more — give  us  your  hand,  man 
p        alive, — bad   luck  to  it  what's  wrong 
wid  my  voice — many  a  pleasant  hour 
we   spent  together.   Jack" — here   his 
^  eyes  got  absolutely  moist — "an' as  you 
spake  of  it,  an*  as  there's  nobody  pre- 
sent to  prevent  us,  why  I'd  like  that 
we  had  a  round  or  two  in  friendship 
before  we  part — in  friendship  an'  fair 
play.  Jack,  achora,  if  you've  no  ob- 
r^_     jection."  ,  . 

The  other  smiled,  and  finishing  off 
his  glass  hastily,  replied  with  a  bitter 
recklessness  of  manner  which  Barney 
understood  not. 

*'  Barney,  you  never  knew  me  to 
spoil  sport  yet,  and  by  japers  I 
will  not  now.  Peel  off,  and  whichever 
knocks  the  other  down,  will  help  him 
up  and  take  no  advantage." 

**  I  thought  you  knew  who  you 
wor  spakin  to,"  replied  Barney  re- 
proachfully.     "  Fair    play  an'   hard 


hittin's  the  word — an* blood  alive 

aren't  we  fHends  any  how,  Jack  ?*' 

Truth  to  say,  a  battle  conducted 
upon  more  original  or  Irish  principles 
was  never  recorded  out  of  our  own  green 
isle.  Each  fought  with  a  heartinesa 
which  proceeded  neither  from  a  sordid 
eagerness  to  win  money,  nor  from  & 
feeling  of  personal  resentment,  but 
purely  from  a  love  of  victory,  or  from 
the  kindred  principle  of  wishing  to 
ascertain  before  then:  final  separation, 
which  was  the  better  man.  Four 
rounds  had  already  come  off,  in  which 
each  received  two  clean  knocks  down, 
Barney  by  the  way  having  got  the 
last,  when  Cassidy,  whose  blows  were 
yet  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  dancing 
in  brilliant  stars  before  the  eyes  of 
our  friend,  put  out  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ing,— "  That  is  enou^,  Barney,  it  is 
foolish  work  this — I  will  fignt  no 
tnore." 

"  Bug  abounds,  why?*'  said  Barney, 
at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head 
with  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  sensa- 
tion, "  sure  we're  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever." 

"  Barney,  I  give  up  that  you're  the 
best  man — at  any  rate  we'll  fight  no 
more." 

**  Be  heaventhers  but  you  don't 
give  up,"  replied  the  other  ;  <*  an*  as 
to  me  bein'  the  best  man,  I  have  strong 
doubts  of  it." 

**  You  are,"  replied  Cassidy,  *'  I 
admit  it." 

"  Be  the  contints  o'  the  book,  I 
don't  think  it — an'  I'll  tell  you  what^ 
Jack,  here's  a  pound  note ;  now  I'll 
hould  you  that  paper" — laying  it  down 
with  a  slap  on  the  table — "  that  fight 
fuir  on  both  sides — fair  an'  honest — 
I'm  a  beaten  man ;  come,  Jack,  achora, 
go  on  wid  it — if  you  havn't  the  money 
I'll  lend  it  to  you — Blood  alive, 
come." 

«  No,**  said  Cassidy,  "  I  will  not, 
and  you  may  know  very  well,  Barney, 
it's  not  the  shame  of  being  beaten  that 
prevents  me ;  for  Barney,  many  a 
good  man  might  think  it  no  disgrace 
to  be  beaten  by  you — but  it's  this — and 
if  I  had  thought  of  it  before,  I  wouldn't 
have  fought — you  know  I  must  see 
my  mother  once  before  the  family 
goes.  I  have  caused  her  sorrow 
enough  God  knows,  let  alone  appear- 
ing before  her  maybe  with  a  broken 
face,  or  a  black  eye — the  blackguard's 
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ooat-of-armfl — no  I'll  not  run  the  risk  ; 
sOy  Barney,  Maf*«  what  prevents  me.** 
Barney  instantly  sat  down,  and 
turned  upon  his  companion  a  long 
look  expressive  at  once  of  kindness 
and  honest  sympathy.  "  Give  us  your 
hand.  Jack,"  said  he,  and  he  squeezed 
it  with  no  ordinary  grip ;  **  Jack,  I 
honour  you  for  that — ^it's  over ;  we 
will  fight  no  more.  The  mother  I** 
he  proceeded,  speaking  »Wmuch  to 
himself  as  to  the  other  ;  "  poor  fellow, 
in  spite  of  all  his  follies,  he  loves  her 
still,  ay,  an*  respects  her  for  all  they 
say  and  said  about  him.  Be  the 
powers,  the  heart  of  him's  in  the 
right  place  yet — an'  Jack,  I  always 
knewn  as  much.  Come,  let  us  put 
an  us,  an'  have  another  half  pint, 
we've  both  hard  heads,  an'  it  can't  do 
us  any  harm." 

They  accordingly  did  so,  and  the 
conversation  went  on  as  follows  : — 

**  I  don't  know,  Barney,  how  I  can 
look  her  in  the  face.  The  money  she 
gave  me  privately  to  prevent  me  from 
want  in  ^eir  absence,  and  to  bring  me 
to  England,  as  she  said,  and  to  sup- 
port me  there  till  I  might  get  employ- 
ment— that  money  I  lost — gambling !" 
<<  Bad  luck  to  the  same  gambling ; 
it  was  it  that  made  you  what  you — 
that  ruined  you." 

«  Well,"  swd  Cassidy,  filling  his 
glass  rapidly,  while  his  eye  gleamed 
with  a  fire  which  was  not  that  of  in- 
toxication ;  "  here's  perdition  to  the 
son  that  can  break  a  mother's  heart, 
and  bring  shame  upon  a  loving  father 
and  an  honest  iamuy — to  the  son  that 
sees  his  follies  and  can't  mend  them ! 
Off  with  it,  Barney,  it's  a  fair  toast. 
Why,  are  you  fiightened?  ha,  ha* 
hal" 

"  Dang  me,"  replied  Barney,  **  but 
I  like  a  laugh  to  be  natural  any 
how." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  then,"  pro- 
ceeded Cassidy,  "  I  must  see  my  mo- 
ther, for  she  wishes  it ;  and  I  must  be 
still  a  hvpocrite  and  a  thief— that  is,  a 
thief  of  the  property  of  my  own  fa- 
mily. Did  ever  any  body  diure  to — " 
He  looked  fiercely  at  his  companion, 
and  his  eye  gleamed.  Barney  under- 
stood him  at  once.  "  Never,"  said 
he,  "  never,  even  your  worst  enemy 
never  said  you  touched  any  thing  that 
didn't  belong  to  your  own." 

**  My  worst  enemy  1  that  is  myself— 
well,  no  matter,  I  must  go  o%   It  is  a 


poor  miserable  mean  shift;  not  one 
of  them  except  my  youngest  sister^ 
Alice,  but  thinks,  that  is,  suspects,  and 
very  truly  too,  that  the  money  my  mo- 
ther gave  me  is  gone.  May  God  bless 
her,  but  gone  it  is." 

^*  Well,  Jack,  achora,  don't  be  cast 
down ;  it's  not  goin*  away  wid  empty 
pockets  upon  the  wide  world  that  I'd 
.  pull  round  the  taUe  a  bit  till  I 
get  my  1^  out  from  undher  it.  Bad 
luck  to  you,  Billy  Cormick,  that  made 
these  breeches,  for  it's  half  a  day'a 
labour  to  get  at  any  thing  I  have  in 
the  pockets  of  them — barrin'  whin  I'm 
standin'  up — ^no,  be  me  sowl,  Jack,  if 
nobody  else  stands  to  you,  I  will. 
Name  what'll  do  you,  an*  if  I  havn't 
it  here  I  can  get  it — save  an'  except 
always  that  you'll  take  the  five  crasses 
never  to  lay  out  a  penny  of  it  gam- 
blin'." 

**  I  might  easily  swear  that,  Barney, 
and  slip  through  it  without  your  being 
the  wiser ;  but  I  will  take  no  such  oath> 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  very  first 
thing  I  would  do  would  be  most  likely 
to  break  it.  If  you  earned  it  honestly, 
that  is  no  reason  why  /  should  spend 
it  like  a  villain.  I  will  not  take  it. 
No  ;  but  listen  —  my  brothers  and  ^ 
sisters  have  joined  in  a  little  plan  of 
their  own  for  my  advantage." 

He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the 
circumstances,  which  were  these :  — 
The  coimtry,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
a  pastoral  one,  so  that  both  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  land  arose  princi- 
pally from  the  sale  of  butter.  Cassi- 
dy's  father  having  been  an  extensive 
farmer,  had  in  his  possession,  at  the 
period  we  write  of,  several  firkins  of 
that  commodity,  which  he  deemed  it 
more  advantageous  to  bring  to  the 
port  from  whence  he  was  about  to 
sail,  and  there  dispose  of  at  a  better 
advantage  than  he  could  at  home ;  all 
which  was  very  right  and  proper. 
Cassidy's  brothers  and  sisters,  how- 
ever, softened  by  their  separation  from 
him,  and  their  suspicion  that  he  was 
in  fact  pennyless,  agreed  to  abstract  a 
firkin  for  him,  or  rather  to  connive  at 
his  doing  so — ^the  proceeds  of  which 
they  hoped  might  support  him  until 
he  gained,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  that  employment  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  obtain  where  he 
was  known.  For  this  purpose  a  cask 
partially  filled  with  earth  had  been  pro- 
cured, exactly  resembling  the  others, 
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and  which  was  substitoted  m  the  place 
of  the  one  abstracted ;  and  so  anxious 
were  they  that  no  discovery  of  the 
circumstance  should  then  take  place, 
that  the  fictitious  cask  was  marked 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  taken,  which 
had  four  deep  nicks  opposite  each 
other  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
mouth — and  just  above  where  the  lid 
fits  into  it. 

'*  Now,    Barney,"    he    proceeded, 

alter  having  detailed  what  we  have 

written,  "  the  thing  I  want  you  to  do 

is,  to  buy  the  cask,  so  that  1  may  be 

-  '       out  of  the  neighbourhood  as  soon  as 

they,  or  rather  before  them." 

"  Where  is  it?"  said  the  other. 

1^  **  In  this  house,"  replied  Cassidy. 

^'  I  brought  it  over  last  night,  and  that 

"^  was  what  made  me  send  word  to  you 

to  meet  me  here.     You  must  take  it 

by  the  eye  or  by  a  guess  at  the  weight, 

for  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 

it   weighs.      Give  me  whatever  you 

think  a  fair  price  and  I'll  be  satisfied, 

for  I  know  you're  a  judge." 

I  Barney  was  delighted  at  having  his 

«         judgment    appealed   to  in  a  matter 

'  which  he  considered  professional,  and 

immediately    demanded    to    see    the 

firkin. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  within  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  the  weight,"  said  he,  "  ay,  by 
the  elevens,  within  less — blood  auve  I 
have  corrected  the  market  crane  be- 
fore now,  an'  as  to  the  quality  of  it, 
I  would  know  the  taste  of  your 
mother's  butther  on  the  point  of  the 
^  Tappit  mountain.     I  never  knew  her 

to  make  a  '  second*  barrin'  a  bare  fir- 
kin out  o*  thirteen,  wanst  about  three 
-«  years  ago,  an'  my  father,  sooner  than 
break  squares  wid  an  ould  customer, 
took  it  as  a  *  first,*  But,  come,  Jack, 
show  it,  and  for  ould  acquaintance 
*  sake,  dang  me  but  I'll  take  it  as  '  first' 

too." 
,  Barney's  generosity  in  fact  was  up. 

On  casting  a  glance  at  the  cask,  he 
guessed  its  weight,  and  scorned  to  look 
at  the  butter  itself,  or  ascertain  its 
flavour.  Promptly  and  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  who  relt  gratified  at  having 
it  in  his  power  to  oblige  his  friend,  he 
immediately  pulled  out  his  purse  and 
handed  over  the  amount,  according  to 
his  own  calculation.  Cassidy  very 
naturally  began  to  reckon  the  money 
after  him,  but  Barney  hastily  gathered 
it  jx^  from  the  table,  and  thrust  it  into 
YoM  waistcoat  pocket  exclaiming — 


"  There,  man  alive,  put  it  up— con« 
found  countin'  'atween  friends — my 
hand  to  you — I  didn't  chate  you— 
here,  hould  your  pocket.  Jack  achora 
— in  wid  it — no,  now — divil  resave 
the  reckon  you'll  reckon  it  this  bout, 
as  if  you  mistrusted  me  1  Hut!  faith 
this  is  over  civil." 

All  his  eloquence,  however,  was 
lost;  take  the  money  Cassidy  would 
not  without  knowing  its  amount.  Not 
that  he  doubted  him,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, suspected  that  Barney  was  lite- 
rally playing  him  a  knave's  trick  on 
the  generous  side.  Jndeed  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  when  an  Irish- 
man in  humble  life  wishes,  in  the 
performance  of  a  generous  act,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  person  on 
whom  the  'generosity  is  conferred,  he 
looks  very  often  more  like  a  real  im- 
postor than  a  real  impostor  would, 
and  when  detected,  exnibits  all  the 
confusion  and  apparent  consciousness 
of  undeniable  guilt.  Cassidy,  on 
reckoning  the  money,  found  that  he 
was  three  pounds  overpaid,  a  circum- 
stance which  he  certainly  suspected, 
although  he  knew  not  to  what  amount. 

And  now  commenced  a  contest  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  which  was  more 
likely,  so  far  as  Barney  was  concerned, 
to  decide  the  undetermined  point  of 
their  respective  superiority  in  personal 
prowess,  than  any  circumstance  which 
had  taken  place  between  them  for 
years. 

"  If  I  would  take  it  from  any  man, 
I  would  from  you,  Barney;  but  I 
won't;  I'm  above  that  yet,** 

"  You,  a  friend,"  replied  Barney, 
with  something  like  disdain ;  '<  an'  you 
call  that  friendship.  To  the  mvil 
wid  such  friendship ;  I  despise  it. 
Jack,  take  the  money,  achora ;  sure  if 
it  was  only  to  remimber  me  by—" 

"  No — no,  Barney,  I  can't — I 
couldn't  You  don't  know  how  I  feel 
— nobody  but  myself  does ;  don't  ask 
me. 

**  Well,  as  a  keepsake,  I  ask  ;  sure, 
blood  alive  you  wouldn't  refiise  me 
that:* 

**  Indeed  I  must,  Barney  ;*and  you're 
only  distressing  me." 

**  What,  not  as  a  keepsake  I  nor  for 
the  sake  of  ould  times!  1" 

"  No,  Barney — I  can't  easily  forget 
you." 

**  An*  ^ou  call  that  friendship  ?  To 
blazes  wid  it.     Be  the  vestment,  the 
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daceut  things  Fm  afeard>  isn*t  in  you 
afther  alL" 

"  Barney>  don't  be  angry ;  if  you 
knew  what  I  feel — ^my  state  of  mind — 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  be  angry." 

**  Be  the  heaventhers  alive,  Jack,  I 
have  but  one  opinion  of  you,  an'  that's 
no  g^eat  shakes.  I  was  desaved  in 
you.  For  the  robbin'  of  your  father, 
any  honest  boy  might  do  that.  I  stole 
ten  tenpennies  myself  out  of  my  mo- 
ther's pocket  once  to  buy  a  hat — an* 
who  had  a  betther  right  to  steal  it  than 
I  had ;  an'  what  signifies  that  ?  but  to 
refuse  a  friend — Jack,  achora>  don't 
vex  me — ^take  the  money." 

<*  Barney,  pass  my  conduct  to  my 
father  over,  if  you're  wise.  Would 
you  wish  to  drive  toe  mad  ?  You  for- 
get that  after  this  night  it's  not  likely 
I'll  ever  see  him  more,  or  one  belong- 
ing to  me  that  I  care  about.  Pass 
that  over,  Barney ;  I'm  careless — I'm 
vex'd — I'm  nearly  mad." 

**  But  you'll  want  money  when 
they're  gone,  an'  whin  you'll  have  no 
friend  near  vou.  Where's  the  use  of 
friendship  if  you  desave  me  this  way? 
Is  this  the  treatment  I  desarve  from 
you?  If  I  had  often  axed  you,  or  lent 
you  money  before,  there  might  be 
raison  in  your  refusin'  it;  but  you 
know  yourself  it's  the  first  favour  I  ever 
axed  of  you,  an'  if  you  refuse  me,  I'll 
think  the  less  of  you  the  longest  day 
I  hive  to  live.  Take  it  well  or  ill — 
the  divil  resave  the  farden  I  care 
whether  vou  do  or  not.  If  it  was 
worth  rerasin',  you  might  have  some 
excuse;  but  only  three  bare  pounds." 

"Barney,  listen " 

«  No — divil  the  word  I'll  listen  to 
— if,  as  I  said,  it  was  worth  refusin' ; 
but  stop,  achora,  I'll  soon  mend  that ; 
give  me  an  hour — that  is  till  I  go 
home  and  I'll  soon  mend  it — I'll  double 
it.     Will  that  plaise  you?" 

"Barney,  it's  not  money  —  God 
knows  it's  not  money  I'm  thimdng  of." 

"  Answer  me,  would  that  plaise 
you?" 

"  No — ^money  I  won't  take." 

**  Why,  thin,  you  may  go  to  the  black 
gate,  your  own  way.  Faith  I'm  afeard 
you're  no  betther  than  you're  spoken 
of.  I've  thried  you.  Jack,  an'  you're 
not  the  thing.  When  every  tongue 
was  affainst  you,  I  fought  your  battle ; 
but  anher  this  what  can  I  say  for  you  ? 
You're  hopeless — you're  hopeless.  It's 


the  divil.  Jack,  to  see  you  gone  to  the 
bad  this  w^." 

"  Well,  Barn^,"  said  Cassidy,  with 
a  smile  that  was  mil  of  a  sorrow  which 
he  could  barely  repress ;  "  Give  me 
your  hand,  an'  good  byew — e  may  meet 
again,  and  we  may  not." 

"  Ay,"  said  Barney ;  "  but  you 
know.  Jack,  that  this  wasn't  the  treat- 
ment I  desarved  from  you  now  at  any 
rate.  Well,  111  miss  you,  too ;  if  it 
was  only  hearing  you  take  off  the 
way  Beal  Cam  Heuston  speaks  an' 
widkin'  like  Jaimsay  Boccach — divil 
a  face  in  the  parish  but  you  could  put 
on  you,  even  to  Tully  Eye's  squmt. 
Well,  well !  Throth  it's  a  poor  world 
aflher  all,  when  people  must  part  this 
way.     Now,  Jack,  achora " 

*^  Good  bye,  Barney — give  me  your 
hand  I — ^know  what  you're  worth — 
well  I  know  your  sterling  value ;  but, 
to  me,  all  is  dark — I  have  brought 
them — God  bless  you  I" 

He  dashed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  turned  away  from 
his  friend  as  he  spoke.  In  a  moment, 
however,  he  appeared  quite  cahn ;  and 
again  approaching  Barney,  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  bid  him  good  bye. 

"God  almighty  for  ever  bless  you. 
Jack,"  said  Barney,  and  he  could 
scarcely  articulate  the  words.  *'  It 
might  be  cruel  now  to  advise  you.** 
The  other  wrung  his  hand,  and  gave 
him  a  deprecating  look.  "  But  oh. 
Jack,  achora  I — from  me — take  this 
from  me,  as  it's  all  you  will  take — 
think  of  the  mother's  heart,  an'  of  the 
father's — and  how  they  loved  you — an* 
how  all  the  rest,  brothers  an'  sisters 
an'  all — and  how  you  wor  once  their 
pride  an'  their  hope." 

Barney,  on  looking  at  him,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  brightness  of  his  eyes, 
and  thought  that  as  he  was  now  sof- 
tened there  could  be  no  better  oppor- 
tunity to  press  the  money  on  him  once 
more.     How  much  was  he  mistaken! 

"  Jack,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand 
into  his  breeches'  pocket, — "Jack, 
achora,  jist  let  me  slip  this  into  your 
waistcoat " 

"  D— n  yourself  and  your  money," 
exclaimed  Cassidy,  with  something  al- 
most approaching  to  fury;  "it's  not 
you  or  it  I'm  thinking  of." 

Barney,  however,  had  the  drop  in, 
and  was  not  to  be  bullied,  as  he  called 
it,  by  any  man^ 
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**  D — n  yourself,  then,"  he  retorted, 
"  and  your  temper,  too ;  who  cares 
al>oat  you,  if  you  go  to  that  ?" 

**  Go  home,"  replied  the  other ; 
*'  you're  a  kind-hearted  goose,  and 
that  s  all." 

*<  An'  you're  a  blessed  patthern  to 
folly,  may  be,"  rejoined  Barney. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the 
other ;  "  if  I  stop  longer  with  you  I  will 
lose  my  temper  in  spite  of  myself. 
Farewell,  you  great  good  natured 
fool."  • 

**  Well,"  replied  Barney, "  if  you  go 
to  that,  God  be  with  you,  you  black- 
guard 1  You  see  I  can  command  my- 
self and  spake  civil  as  well  as  another." 

And  thus,  in  a  mood  of  mind  which 
we  defy  all  the  metaphysicians  in  exis- 
tence to  define,  did  one  of  the  most 


original  of  all  separations  between  two 
of  as  queer  friends  as  ever  lived  take 
place.  Barney,  when  he  saw  that 
Cassidy  was  actually  gone,  wiped  hia 
eyes ;  and  having  put  the  notes  once 
more  into  his  pocket,  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  somewhat  in  the  same  key, 
"  God  Almighty  bless  the  unfortunate 
rap — any  how,  he  is  no  friend  to  him- 
self, so  he  isn't,  or  he  wouldn't  refuse 
the  money.  May  the  heavens  keep 
him  from  evil,  'tany  rate,  and  that  he 
may  never  live  to  see  his  own  funeral, 
the  poor  scut,  as  was  so  often  prophe- 
sized  for  him,  I  pray  Jasus,  this  day  !" 
And  with  this  purest  and  most  nn- 
mixed  of  i^strophes,  did  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  turn  his  steps,  which  were 
not  a  whit  the  steadier  for  the  drink, 
towards  his  father's  house. 


CHAPTER   n. 


The  next  evening  Barney  returned 
for  the  butter  cask ;  and  never  did 
mortal  man  suffer  from  a  burthen  if  he 
did  not  from  this.  The  weight  of  it, 
which,  by  the  way,  knocked  up  all  his 
powers  of  calculation  completely,  had 
by  the  time  he  reached  home,  nearly 
broken  his  back,  and  such  was  the  state 
of  perspiration  and  exhaustion  in  which 
he  felt  himself,  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  breath  to  speak.  He  deposited  it, 
however,  in  his  bed-room,  went  to 
bed  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 
After  breakfast  he  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain the  quality  of  his  purchase.  What, 
however,  was  his  astonishment  when 
on  making  the  experiment,  the  point 
^f  the  auger  was  met  about  half^  way 
down  the  firkin  by  some  hard  sub- 
stance which  resembled  a  stone.  His 
face  indeed  would  have  been  a  study, 
but  so  would  not  have  been  the  oaths 
which  flew  out  of  his  lips  thick  and 
threefold  against  his  bosom  friend, 
Cassidy.  But  what  now  could  he  do? 
The  family  were  many  miles  on  their 
journey,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Jack,  to  whom  he  imputed  the  trick, 
would  ever  return  to  the  neighbour- 
hood again. 

"  The  blackguard,"  he  exclaimed ; 
looking  ruefully  at  the  firkin,  "to 
trate  me  this  way!  but  nabocklishl 
may  be  I  may  shake  hands  wid  him 
yet ;  if  I  do,  we'll  soon  decide  who's 
*tte  best  man,  any  way.  It's  not  that 
Vd  care  so  much  either ;  for  I'd  a  given 


him  more  than  it  all  comes  to ;  but  the 
thruth  was,  I  thou^t  him  betther  than 
half  reformed,  the  hypocrite  1  An' 
that's  the  man  I  cried  for  when  we 
wor  partin'l " 

The  truth  is,  he  felt  very  much 
ashamed  at  the  imposition  which  had 
been,  as  was  very  natural  for  him  to 
think,  so  villainouslypractised  upon  him, 
and  the  butter  lay  there  for  very  near 
a  month  before  he  examined  it  again. 
At  length  he  imagined  it  was  full 
time  to  see  what  could  be  done  with 
it,  it  being  of  no  use  to  him  as  it  stood, 
and  with  this  purpose  he  washed  his 
hands,  stripped  himself  to  the  elbows, 
and  began  to  remove  the  contents  of 
the  cask.  His  fears  were  indeed  jus- 
tified. One  half  the  vessel  was  filled 
with  what  the  Scotch  term  a  round 
hard  whinstone,  as  weighty  almost  as 
lead,  but  for  what  purpose  it  could 
have  been  put  there,  either  by  Cassidy 
or  any  one  else,  he  could  not  imagine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  felt  that  he  was 
bit ;  and  that  the  bargain  he  had  made, 
was  one  of  his  usual  pieces  of  good 
fortune.  As  it  was,  however,  he  re- 
moved the  stone  by  turning  up  the 
bottom  of  the  firkin,  when  judge  of 
his  astonishment  on  seeing  a  false 
bottom  fall  out,  tmder  wnich  was 
visible  a  layer  of  butter,  covered  with 
yellow  g^uineas  to  the  amount  of  sixty- 
three.  This  in  truth  was  the  cask  m 
which  the  farmer's  wife  had  secreted 
her  private  purse,  and  which  she  evi- 
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dentl  J  intended  to  bring  with  the  fa- 
mily to  America;  the  butter  being, 
we  imagine,  intended  for  their  use, 
and  the  stone  put  in  to  prevent  its 
being  sold  in  mistake. 

Thus  once  more  was  Barney  visited 
by  one  of  his  peculiar  hits,  and  which, 
had  he  bought  any  other  of  the  casks, 
could  not  have  occurred  to  him  as  it 
did. 

Barney,  on  making  this  discovery, 
considered  himself  bound  to  transmit 
this  money  to  those  who  had  the  pro- 
per claim  upon  it,  as  soon,  at  least  as 
their  residence  abroad  could  be  ascer- 
tained ;  or  he  would  have  given 
five  pounds  out  of  his  pocket  to  have 
discovered  Jack — who  now  stood  ac- 
quitted of  fraud — to  whom,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  family  he  would 
gladly  have  restored  it.  In  the 
meantime,  for  the  present,  he  might 
without  much  hesitation  bring  into 
practical  effect  a  little  appropriation 
clause  of  his  own,  especially  as  he  held 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  return 
it  whenever  he  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Little  Barney's  family  and  friends 
became  in  time  so  well  satisfied  of  the 
successful  calamities  which  befel  him, 
that  he  was  sometimes  requested  to 
undertake  the  transaction  of  their 
business  and  the  sale  of  their  property 
and  effects.  This  confidence,  how- 
ever, was  but  shortlived,  for  they  soon 
found  that  however  the  good  luck  and 
the  bad  might  be  blended  in  his  case, 
it  uniformly  turned  out  that  whilst 
the  latter  only  fell  to  their  share,  for- 
time  always  enabled  Barney  somehow 
to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  former  to 
himself.  The  history  of  a  transaction 
which  he  undertook  to  manage  for  an 
uncle  of  his  at  the  good  man*s  earnest 
solicitation,  about  two  years  or  three 
after  this  period,  wiU  enable  our 
readers  to  comprehend  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  antithetical  fortune 
to  which  we  allude. 

'*  Barney,  avick,**  said  his  uncle,  **  I 
want  you  to  go  away  into  the  market 
of  Rilscaddaun,  and  sell  me  thim  two 
loads  fii  whate.  I  know  you're  an 
unlucky  boy,  so  you  are,  to  trust  any 
thing  to,  but  somehow  or  other  you  get 
out  of  a  thing, Barney,  dacently  enough, 
if  not  a  little  betther,  avick,  than  wiser 


and  luckier  people.     So  you  see,  hit 
or  miss.  Til  try  you  this  bout.** 

*'  Why,  uncle,  is  it  beside  yourself 
you  are  ?  to  go  to  trust  your  whate  wid 
sich  a  mbfortunate  brineoge  as  I  am ! 
Sure,  my  sowl  to  happiness,  don't  you 
know  that  no  thin'  goes  right  wid  the 
same  little  Barney?" 

He  here  screwed  his  mouth,  which, 
taken   in   conjunction  with  his  nose, 
somewhat  resembled  the  bill  of  a  par- 
rot, and  gave  a  peculiarly  significant- 
glance  at  his  uncle. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  uncle,  but  get 
some  one  that's  not  unlucky  to  do 
what  you  want.  Arrah  !  get  yourself, 
man  ;  who's  fitther  to  do  it  ?  Sorra 
to  the  grain  o'  your  whate  myself  'ill 
be  accountable  for." 

**  Divil  a  matther,  Barney,  I'll  try 
you  any  how." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  wont  be  account- 
able ;  and  it's  as  purty  a  piece  ofeas- 
tkalagh*  as  ever  I  see  to  ax  me." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  be  account- 
able— sell  the  whate  if  you  can,  and 
good  luck  or  bad  luck  I'll  take  the  up- 
shot widout  any  blame  to  you — bug-a- 
bounds, sure  that's  fair." 

Barney  scratched  under  his  hat  for 
a  moment,  his  face  exhibiting  the  com- 
bined expression  of  a  grin  and  a 
puzzle. 

*'  Well,  well,"  he  replied,  *'  since  I 
must  I  must,  an  sorra  to  tTie  one  if 
myself  doesn't  think  that  there's  pish- 
troguesf  over  you,  or  how  the  puck  it 
could  come  into  your  head  to  send  me 
— ^the  onluckiest  g^rsoon  in  the  barony 
to  sell  your  whate,  I  don't  know^ 
either  that,  or  you're  takin'  lave  o* 
your  senses  altogether.  Now  mind, 
I  do  this  at  your  own  risk,  not  at 
mine." 

"  I  know  that,  avick — so  come  early 
in  the  momin'  and  I'll  have  the  two 
carts  in  readiness  for  you — an'  you 
needn't  ait  your  breakfiist  till  you  do 
come.  We'll  give  you  a  stretch  at  the 
new  male." 

Barney,  in  pursuance  of  this  ar- 
rangement, was  at  an  early  hour  on 
his  way  to  the  town  of  Rilscaddaun, 
his  carts  creaking  under  two  heavy 
loads  of  his  uncle's  wheat. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  said  Rils- 
caddaun, in  consequence  of  its  distance 
which  was  that  of  a  day's 'journey. 


*  Nonsense. 


t  An  evil  spell. 
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\  not  the  town  to  which  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  resorting  for  the  disposal  of 
their  property.  It  was,  however,  a 
c^onsiderable  sea-port,  where  agricul- 
tural produce  could  be  sold  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  small 
inland  towns  near  them. 

The  day  waa  fine  for  the  season, 
and  Barney  jogged .  on  at  his  ease-* 
sometimes  croomng  over  the  remnant 
of  an  old  song,  and. occasionally  treat- 
ing himself  to  a  whistle.  The  even- 
ing now  beg^n  to  set  in,  and  on  in- 
quiry he  learned  that  Kilscaddaun 
was  not  distant  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles,  so  that  he  would  arrive  a  little 
before  the  close  of  night,  just  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  see^his  horses  and  carts 
properlyput  up  and  secured  with  day- 
light. The  truth  is,  that  this  was  the 
first  attempt  at  a  bargain  he  had  ever 
made  on  any  other  business  than  but- 
ter buying,  and  he  felt  considerable 
anxiety  that  no  blunder  or  oversight 
on  his  part  should  happen,  especially 
as  he  knew  that  the  property  he  had 
in  charge  was  not  his  own.  Nor  can 
we  omit  hinting,  that  he  was  seized  by 
a  cwtain  degree  of  caution,  not  to  say 
timidity — for  this  that  we  relate  oc- 
curred before  he  became  a  butter 
merchant — lest  one  or  more  of  these 
swindlers  or  thieves  with  which  such 
towns  as  Kilscaddaun  usually  abound, 
should  think  proper  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  inexperience,  and  play  oflF 
some  villainous  prank  upon  him  for 
that  very  reason.  Forewarned,  how- 
ever, is  half  armed,  and  little  Barney 
resolved  to  keep  such  a  sharp  look  out 
on  each  side  of  him  as  might  prevent 
himself  from  being  victimized  by  the 
class  of  gentry  he  dreaded. 

The  individual  from  whom  he  in- 
quired his  distance  from  the  town  was, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  a  person 
in  whom  he  might  place  such  a  slight 
degree  of  confidence  as  amounted 
to  merely  mentioning  the  object  of 
his  journey,  which  by  the  way  re- 
quired no  prophet  to  find  out,  and  the 
additional  fact  that,  being  rather  a 
stranger  in  the  town,  he  knew  not  ex- 
actly the  best  carman*s  inn  at  which  to 
stop.  The  man  was  a  stout  unshaved 
honest  looking  small  farmer,  dressed  in 
a  gray  frieze  coat  and  breeches,  the 
knees  of  the  latter  open.  He  wore 
his  neckerchief  tied  in  a  loose  school- 
boy's knot,  had  a  large  bundle  in  one 


hand,  and  idded  himself,  for  he  seemed 
fatigued,  by  leaning  on  a  staff  which  he 
carried  in  the  other.  As  their  dia- 
logue upon  the  occasion  of  their  meet- 
ing was  brief,  we  may  as  well  detail  it 
to  our  readers  : — 

"  God  save  you,  neighbour !  you're 
for  the  market  1  suppose  ?  *  inquired 
Barney. 

**  Throth  am  I.  God  save  you 
kindly,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  So 
are  you  1  think?" 

*'  Thrue  for  you.  Isn't  this  blessed 
weather,  glory  be  to  God  ?  " 

"  A  darlin'  coorse  o'weather  as 
ever  was  seen,  the  Lord  be  praised !" 

**  Betther  I  doubt  than  we  desarve, 
neighbour." 

"  Hut,  no,"  returned  Barney;  "sure 
God  knows  best — and  if  it  was,  we 
wouldn't  get  it — it's  an  ould  sayin', 
that  God  rewards  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works." 

"  Ay,"  replied  his  fellow  traveller— 
"so  they  say — of  course  it's  true,  too— 
either  m  ^this  world  or  the  next — we 
get  betther  than  we  desarve,  often." 

"  And  sometimes  more  than  we  de- 
sarve, too,"  said  our  friend  with  a  slight 
grin,  produced  by  some  secret  allusion 
of  his  own,  which  our  readers  must 
coiyecture  for  themselves. 

During  this  brief  and  very  harmless 
if  not  somewhat  devout  conversation 
between  the  two  strangers,  it  might 
have  been  observed  that  each  threw 
from  time  to  time  a  glance  at  the 
other  so  absolutely  marked  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  downright  simplicity,  that 
the  imposition,  if  such  they  intended 
it,  was  perfectly  successful. 

"  This  is  an  honest  poor  fellow,  if 
one  can  judge  from  his  looks,"  thought 
our  gorsoon — *'any  how,  I  don't  care  if 
I  give  him  share  of  a  dandv,  when  we 
get  to  the  town — if  Hike  htm** — apiece 
of  generosity,  which  if  we  look  to  the 
condition  annexed,  was  by  no  means 
pledging  himself  to  its  fulnlment. 

The  other  glanced  at  him,  and  from 
the  look  of  subdued  satisfaction,  which 
might  be  read  upon  his  features,  he 
appeared  to  chuckle  inwardly  at 
having  met  with  him. 

They  again  reconnoiteredeach  other 
with  a  glance,  that  actually  savoured  of 
modesty  on  both'sidcfs,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  stretch  'a  metaphor  so  far. 

"I  think  we  must  be  near  Kil- 
scaddaun, by  this,^'  observed  the  wheat 
merchant. 
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**  1  haven*t  been  often  in  the  same 
town  myself,"  replied  the  stranger, 
^  bat  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  about  two 
hare  miles.  And  now,  neighbour,  I'm 
goin'  to  ax  a  favour  of  you, — Gp^  for- 
give you,  if  you're  not  what  you  look, 
hut  I'll  trust  your  face,  for  1  think  it's 
an  honest  one.  You  see  the  truth  is 
this,  I  have  a  trifle  of  money  about  me, 
four  pound  ten  in  notes — and  eight 
and  three  ha'pence  in  change — no, 
faicks — I  had  a  penny  rowl,  and  a 
pint  o'  porther,  at  the  nine  mile  house 
out  o'the  change — ^but  no  matther,  I 
have  four  pound  ten  in  notes  about  me, 
and  Fm  puzzled  where  to  find  an  hon- 
est house  that  a  poor  man  would  be 
safe  in." 

"  There's  no  danger  wid  this  cus- 
tomer," thought  Barney.  "  Be  me  sowl 
that's  more  than  Td  tell  a  black  stran- 
ger on  the  king's  highway — no  matter 
what  he  was.    Hut!  he's  a  gommach." 

'*  Faith,  neighbour,"  he  replied, "  we 
might  run  in  a  chaise  together  on  that 
point.  The  divil  o'  one  o'  myself  but 
knows  as  little  of  the  town  as  you  do — 
an  that's  why  I'm  so  onaisy  to  get  in 
while  we  have  daylight — that  I  may 
be  able  to  look  about  me,  and  put  up 
in  a  dacent  house." 

*'  I  know,"  s£dd  his  fellow  traveller j^ 
"that  there's  a  carman's  inn  some- 
where, called  the  Fox  and  Geese, 
where  a  brother-in-law  of  mine  always 
stops.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
street,  but  I  suppose  we  can  make  it 
out.     Not  that  my  mind's  made  up  to 

fo  there  myself,  bekaise  I'm  toula  by 
im  its  party  sharp  in  the  charges,  but 
then  it's  the  safest,  he  says,  in  the 
town.  Thev  have  three  men  up  every 
night,  watchin'  the  place,  so  that 
nothin'  can  happen,  any  how." 

"  That's  our  ground,*'  said  Barney, 
who  looked  upon  his  companion  as 
rather  a  simple  man.  "  Take  my  ad- 
vice and  go  to  where  you'll  be  safe^ 
even  although  it  may  be  a  thrifle 
dearer." 

"  Divil  may  care  then,"  replied  his 
companion,  ''sure  enough  you're  right, 
the  safe  place  is  the  chaipest,  and  the 
one  of  us  will  give  the  other  courage 
you  see,  bein'  both  of  us  together." 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  be- 
tween them.t04)at  up  at  the  Fox  and 
Geese,  which  they  soon  discovered  b^ 
a  very  significant  representadton  of  the 
madahu  rna,  or  red  dogf  as  the  fox  is 
termed  in  Irish,  looking  behind  him 


from  the  sign-board  with  a  singularly 
knavish  leer,  whilst  he  bore  upon  his 
back  a  large  fat-looking  ^oose,  the 
very  emblem  of  indolent  and  unsophis- 
ticated simplicity. 

This  is  so  common  a  sim  over 
houses  of  entertainment,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  that  our  tra- 
vellers never  once  thought  of  consi- 
dering it  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  al- 
thougn  we  question  whether  there  is 
or  can  be  another  emblem  among  the 
immense  variety  that  exist,  so  admi- 
rably expressive  of  the  moral  relation 
which  subsists  between  landlord  and 
guest,  or  so  beautifully  indicative  of 
the  plucking  which  generally  goes 
forward  within. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  two  travellers 
stopped  at  the  sign  in  question,  and 
after  the  usual  routine  of  calling  upon 
hostler,  stable-boy,  and  watchman, 
every  thing  was  settled  to  their  wishes, 
Barney's  friend  considering  it  his 
duty  to  render  him  whatever  assist- 
ance he  could.  Indeed  he  clung  to 
him  as  his  companion,  in  consequence, 
as  it  appeared,  of  being  himself  such  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  and  besides  of  a 
disposition  naturally  timid. 

Both  being  sharp  set,  they  resolved 
to  lose  little  time  in  trying  the  fare  of 
the  Fox  and  Geese,  which  they  did  in 
the  shape  of  two  smoking  plates  of 
beefsteaKS  flanked  by  potatoes  and 
porter.  Now,  of  little  Barney  it 
must  be  said,  that  as  a  trencher  man 
he  was  absolutely  celebrated  in  hiS 
native  parish ;  judge,  then,  how  h^ 
stared  on  finding  his  powers  of  masti- 
cation surpassed  by  those  of  his  com-  . 
panion  beyond  any  thing  like  even 
moderate  comparison.  The  latter 
plied  his  knife  and  fork  with  an  ease 
and  dexterity  that  certainly  evinced 
long  practice,  and  bolted  down  the 
steak  in  squares  which  seemed  to 
vanish  like  magic.  How  an  easy, 
soft,  and  sheepish-looking  country- 
man, who,  from  his  appearance,  might 
not  be  supposed  to  have  ever  tasted 
meat,  unless  at  Christmas  or  Easter, 
could  exhibit  such  incredible  activity 
in  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  puz- 
zled the  "gorsoon"  more  than  any 
thinff  he  had  seen  for  many  a  day. 

"iBegad,"  thought  Barney,  "  if  he's 
as  handy  at  the  drink,  he'll  do.  I'll 
thry  him,  any  way. 

And  indeed  if  the  strMiger  were^  a 
match  for  him  in  strength  of  head,  aa 
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well  as  in  that  of  appetite,  he  might 
ehallenffe  a  host,  for  in  truth  Barney 
had  seldom  heen  seen  decidedly  tipsey, 
although  his  potations  were  both  fre- 
quent and  copious.  Whether  the 
other  felt  himself  unequal  to  a  con- 
test of  the  kind  or  not,  is  more  than 
he  allowed  to  appear  at  the  time  ;  all 
we  know  is,  that  he  declined  it  at 
once,  although  put  to  him  by  Barney 
in  terms  of  extreme  civility,  and  in  a 
manner  absolutely  insinuating,  so  anx- 
ious did  he  feel  to  achieve  such  a  vic- 
tory as  might  atone  for  his  defeat  at 
dinner. 

**  I'm  very  good  at  the  aitin,*  said 
the  stranger,  in  reply  to  the  invitation 
so  cordially  given,  "  but  the  thruth  is, 
IVe  a  poor  nead  for  dhrink,  not  but 
ril  take  may  be  a  couple  of  pints  o* 
porther  while  you're  stickin*  to  the 
whiskey ;  but  of  coorse  I  dhrink  slow, 
an*  indeed  it's  more  to  keep  you  in 
countenance  than  any  thing  else." 

"  Faith,"  returned  Barney,  "  if 
your  head  was  only  luquil  to  your 
stomach,  Fd  back  you  agin  big 
Mucklemurry,  that  can  dhrink  two 
quarts  a  day,  either  raw  or  mixed.** 

"  *Deed  1  know  that  whin  the  mate 
comes  afore  me  I  can  take  as  good  a 
throw  as  another ;  and  sure,"  he 
added  in  a  friendly  whisper,  "  when  a 
man  finds  himself  in  a  house  like  this, 
it's  his  duty  to  take  the  worth  of  his 
money, — one  can  be  only  charged  for 
a  dinner,  any  how.*' 

They  both  looked  at  each  other  as 
he  spoke,  and  the  broad  grin  which 
spread  itself  upon  their  faces  was  re- 
plete with  a  humourous  conviction  of 
the  truth  with  which  they  acted  up  to 
that  principle. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
Barney,  who  drank  pretty  freely, 
thought  he  could  observe  an  occa- 
sional change  of  manner  in  the  coun- 
tryman, for  which  he  knew  not  ex- 
actly how  to  account.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  heard  him  call  the  waiter,  Tom, 
as  he  addressed  him  on  the  stairs,  and 
it  appeared  also  that  the  tones  of  their 
voices  ar^ed  a  previous  familiarity 
that  was  mcompatible  with  the  man's 
assertion  of  having  never  been  in  that 
inn  before.  Of  the  latter  circum- 
stance, however,  he  could  not  feel 
quite  certain,  but  that  he  called  him 
Tom,  and  that  the  other  answered  to 
it  he  was  positive.  He  made  up  his 
mind,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  fact, 


and  on  finding  hb  suspicions  con- 
firmed, not  only  to  place  no  confidence 
in  the  stranger,  but  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions as  narrowly  as*  he  could. 

"  I  thought,  neighbour,  you  had 
never  been  here  before,**  he  observed 
when  the  other  returned  into  the 
room. 

"  Who,  me  ?*'  he  replied,  staring 
with  astonishment. 

**  Ay,**  said  Barney,  *'  and  for  all 
that,  you  know  the  waiter*s  name  and 
called  him  Tom.  Now,  how  can  you 
account  for  that  f  ** 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  « I 
thought  I  was  a  simple  fellow  myself, 
but  f  believe  you  flog  me  out.  Why, 
havn't  I  ears?  Didn*t  I  hear  the 
landlady  callin'  him  as  I  came  into 
the  house  first,  an'  so  might  you,  only 
you  were  jokin*  wid  the  colleen  at  the 
pump." 

This  was,  indeed,  such  a  natural 
and  obvious  solution  to  his  doubts, 
that  Barney  felt  somewhat  ashamed 
of  having  entertained  them. 

"  Well,  afther  all,"  said  the  other, 
"  it's  but  nathral  for  one  to  be  timer- 
some  and  suspicious  when  they're 
among  black  strangers  ;  so  I  don't 
blame  you  for  bein'  on  your  guard ; 
it's  what  every  one  of  us  ought  to 
be." 

Barney  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
this,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that 
some  indefinable  impression  prompted 
him  to  be  cautious.  The  stranger 
became,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
quite  confidential  and  communicative, 
told  him  that  he  had  been  at  law  with 
his  next  neighbour,  whom  he  cast  in 
damages  to  the  amount  of  forty  shil- 
lings at  the  Court  Leet.  This  law- 
suit, which  appeared  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
'"  engaged,  so  completely  occupied  his 
mind,  -that  he  not  only  inflicted  upon 
Barney  the  whole  history  of  its  pro- 
gress pro  and  cortt  but  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  forget  every 
thing  else.  This,  indeed,  was  the  less 
surprising,  as  the  whole  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  exactly 
identical  with  a  suit  in  the  same  court 
wherein  Barney's  own  father,  about 
two  years  before,  was  defendant,  and 
forced  to  pay  the  precise  damages 
mentioned  by  the  stranger.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Barney  could  hardly  for  the 
blood  of  him  help  imagining  that  the 
narrative,  so  earnestly  and  precisely 
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related^  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  one  alluded  to,  every  point 
of  which  was  brought  out  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  detail  perfectly  amazing. 
Thb  once  more  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions, or  if  this  did  not,  a  vague  im- 
pression that  certain  tones  of  the 
8peaker*s  voice  were  not  new  to  him 
certainly  did.  It  was  in  vain,  how- 
ever, that  he  strove  to  remember 
where  he  had  heard  them  ;  they  were, 
besides,  so  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  general  intonations  of  the  voice  so 
diffiBrent  from  any  he  had  ever  heard 
before,  that  he  ultimately  gave  up  the 
belief,  and  silently  admitted  that  his 
suspicions  were  erroneous.  At  all 
events,  whether  by  accident  or  design. 


it  appeared  that  the  stranger  possessed 
the  power  of  exciting  or  allaying  his 
suspicions  at  will,  and  of  keeping  his 
apprehension,  like  the  buckets  of  a 
draw-well,  up  and  down  alternately. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  Barney  having 
helped  himself  liberally  to  naked  whis- 
key, retired  to  bed,  but  in  no  percep- 
tible degree  affected  by  what  he  drank. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
he  dreamt  of  the  stranger,  who  he 
thought  passed  in  various  shapes  and 
disguises  through  all  the  wild  and 
tumultuous  combinations  which  fancy 
summons  up,  while  the  faculties  are 
prostrated  under  the  influence  of 
restless  and  unsettled  slumber. 


CUAPTEK  m. 


The  next  morning  the  stranger  and 
he  breakfasted  together,  and  if  any 
doubt  of  the  man*s  honesty  or  fair 
purposes  remained,  the  open  homeli- 
ness of  his  manners  and  his  evident 
dependence  upon  the  superior  sense 
and  judgment  of  Barney  utterly  re- 
moved it.  Having  finished  their  meals, 
each  separated ;  Barney  to  the  corn- 
market,  and  the  stranger  to  buy,  as  he 
said,  two  slips  of  pigs. 

Many  chapmen  and  offers  had  Bar- 
ney for  his  wheat,  and  long  did  he 
hold  out  for  the  highest  price,  to 
which  indeed  it  was  entitled.  The 
day  was  now  nearly  half  spent,  and 
his  patience  b^an  considerably  to 
relax,  when  a  decent-looking  English- 
man, who  had  by  the  way  made  him 
two  or  three  offers  before  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  came  up  to  him, 
and,  after  some  higgling,  at  length  be- 
came the  purchaser.  Having  pro- 
cured the  weigh  master*s  ticket,[and  ad- 
journed to  the  "Sheaf  of  Wheat"  Ta- 
vern,  a  noted  house,  in  which  all  pay- 
ments connected  with  grain  were 
mostly  made,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  Barney's  eyes  glistened  when  they 
rested  upon  the  crisp  unsullied  bank 
notes  with  which  he  was  about  to  be 
pud.  He  now  felt  himself  in  high 
spirits,  and  the  more  so  as  the  Eng- 
lishman made  him  swallow  no  less 
than  three  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water  to  conclude  the  transaction. 
With  his  characteristic  caution,  how- 
ever, he  refused  to  take  the  notes  un- 
til the  other  wrote  his  name  upon 


each,  which,  to  be  sure,  as  he  himself 
knew  not  how  to  write,  was  after  all 
no  great  security. 

**  Well,"  thought  he  to  himself,  as 
he  wended  his  way  to  the  Fox  and 
Geese,  "  begad,  for  wonst  Fve  done 
the  thing  nate,  and  no  blunder,  and 
the  sooner  I  get  home  now  widout 
worse  luck  the  betther." 

With  spirits  thus  elevated,  as  well 
by  the  advantageous  sale  of  his  wheat 
as  by  the  physical  excitement  of  the 
brandy  and  water,  he  was  pushing 
boldly  alonff  when  he  felt  his  shoulder 
tapped,  and  on  turning  round  he  saw 
his  old  friend.  Jack  Cassidy  standing 
beside  him. 

«  Why,  thin  blood  and  age.  Jack 
Cassidy,  is  it  yourself  that's  in  it? 
Thimdher  and  sti'awberries,  man 
alive,  and  how  is  every  tether  length 
of  you  ?  Bug  abounds.  Jack,  but  Fm 
glad  to  see  you  1" 

"  Thank  you,  my  little  gorsoon, 
and  how  are  you,  Barney  ? — Eh  ? — as 
unforttmate  as  ever  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  far  youVe  from  the  truth. 
Jack  ;  but,  faith,  I  made  a  good  haul 
this  day,  and  no  mistake — sowld  two 
cart-loads  o*  wheat  for  my  imcle,  Ned, 
and  got  a  fine  long  nrice  too." 

''  Are  you  sure  there's  no  mistake, 
Barney  ?** 

"  Oh  divil  the  mistake — man  dear ; 
I've  the  notes  clane  an*  crisp  in  my 
pocket." 

"  Step  in  here,"  said  Jack,  turning 
into  a  merchant's  warehouse  opposite, 
where    they    stood  ;^ "  Show    your 
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notes,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  gentle- 
manly man,  who  was  apparently  a 
cashier  or  book-keeper — '*  show  your 
money  to  this  eentleman,  and  ask  him 
if  there's  no  mistake.** 

There  was  something  in  Jack*s  air 
and  manner  that  made  our  friend  feel 
exceedingly  blank  and  dispirited,  sen- 
sations which  were  fearruUy  corro- 
borated, when  the  man,  after  glanc- 
ing at  them,  told  Barney  they  were 
just  worth  so  raiich  waste  paper 
—  they  were  bad,  merely  flash 
notes. 

Barney  had  a  habit  of  occasionally 
raising  one  eye-brow,  and  now  ano- 
ther, alternately,  when  any  thing  pe- 
culiarly disastrous  occurred  to  him, 
and  we  may  add,  that  from  the  fre- 
quency of  such  occurrences,  the 
muscles  of  that  part  of  his  face,  had 
by  exercise,  become  at  once  so  lively 
and  Tigorous,  that  to  a  stranger, 
scarcely  any  thing  connected  with  the 
human  countenance  could  present  a 
more  grotesque  and  ludicrous  appear- 
ance than  these  external  manifesta- 
tions of  calamity  or  disappointment. 

*'  Bad  notes  1 1  do  you  mane  to  say 
that  thim  are  bad  notes  ?*'  he  inquired 
with  his  right  eyebrow  raised  nearly 
to  the  hair  of  his  forehead.  The  man 
on  looking  at  him,  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  msmal,  yet  laughable  cast  of 
his  face,  that  he  could  not  prevent 
himself  from  smiling,  or  rather  from 
laughing  outright 

**  They  are  not  worth  a  farthing," 
he  replied — "  he  who  gave  them  to  you 
was  a  swindler,** 

'<  Faith,  sir,**  said  Barney,  dropping 
one  eyebrow,  and  immediately  raising 
the  other,  <<if  the  thing  happened  your- 
self it's  on  the  wrong  side  o*  your 
mouth  you'd  laugh,  instead  of  makin* 
a  joke  of  such  a  thing.  But  may  be 
its  takin  a  rise  out  o*  me  you  are.  As 
Tou*re  a  gintleman,  sir — an  &ith  you 
look  the  thing  any  how — tell  me  the 
thruth — are  the  notes  good  or  bad  ?** 
"Seriously,  my  good  friend,  the 
notes  are  bad — worth  nothing — and  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  lose  no 
time  in  fhidmg  the  swindler  out,  if  you 
can,  although,  I  suspect,  that  he  will 
be  too  active  for  you.  Are  you  a 
friend  of  his,"  he  added,  looking  at 
Cassidy,  as  he  spoke  ? 

"  Throth  I  am  that,  sir,*' replied  the 
other,  in  a  voice  which  made  Barney 
start.     It  was  in  truth  the  voice  of  his 


companion  and  fellow  traveller  in  the 
inn — and  on  looking  at  him,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  that  so  quick  a  metamorphosis 
was  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
face  and  voice  were  altogether  changed, 
the  cast  in  the  eye  was  again  re- 
sumed, and  were  it  not  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  beard,  and  the  difference 
of  dress,  he  could  have  sworn  that  the 
{^pearance  in  every  other  respect  was 
perfectly  identical.  Cassidy  pressed 
Barney's  arm  to  be  silent,  who,  in 
fact,  was  on  the  point  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  astonishment  at  a  transmu- 
tation so  sudden  and  extraordinary. 

**  I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Barney,  "  but  I'd  like  to  see  yourself 
laughin'  if  you  wor  in  my  shoes. — 
Your  advice  is  good,  however — an' 
I'll  take — oh,  thin,  holy  Moses,  but  its 
I  that's  the  unfortunate  being  every 
day  I  clothe  the  naked.  To  be  done 
out  o*  the  price  of  my  poor  uncle's 
fine  two  carts  o'  whate  by  an  English 
swindlin'  blaggard.  Bad  luck  to  him, 
I  might  a  hneum  he  had  no  good  in 
view  when  he  tumbled  the  three  glasses 
of  brandy  and  wather  into  me — a  thing 
that  these  English  villains  never  do 
except  whin  they  want  to  take  us  at  an 
average.  Wurra,  wurra!  Will  this 
hard  fortune  that  sticks  to  me  never 
lave  me  ?" 

"  This  talk  won't  catch  the  swind- 
ler," said  the  clerk ;  "  off  with  you  to 
the  police,  and  describe  him.'* 

"  What  name's  on  the  notes,  sir," 
inquired  Bamev? 

The  man  smiled  again,  and  replied, 
^^  not  the  name  he  was  christened  by  at 
all  events.  Show  me  one  of  the  notes, 
again — here  is  written  Jack  Straw  to 
unfortunate  Barney  Branagan." 

"  Oh  I  blug  abounds  1"  exclaimed 
Barney,  "  what's  this  for  ?  May  the 
divil  fly  away  wid  him !  an*  is  it  possi- 
ble he  known  me  too — a  man  that 
1  never  seen  atween  the  eyes  since  1 
was  foaled." 

"  Come,"  said  Cassidy,  "  there  is 
no  use  in  mere  talk.  The  gentleman's 
advice  is  right — let  us  go  to  the  polis 
^-an  tell  them  what  happened.  They 
may  nah  him  for  you — come  away  wid 
you — we've  lost  too  much  time  as  it 
is." 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  count- 
ing house,  than  Cassidy  "  said,  now, 
Barney,  keep  yourself  quiet  about  these 
notes,  and  follow  me.      I  thought  I 
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had  secured  you,  but  these  villains 
can't  be  depended  on.  It  '11  go  hard, 
but  1*11  see  you  righted,  and  make 
them  suffer  for  their  treachery  be- 
sides.** 

"  How  is  this,  Jack,"  asked  Barney 
with  surprise  ?  "  Surely  it's  not  possible 
that  there's  any  thing  betune  you 
an "* 

"  Ask  no  questions  at  p^^sent,"  re- 
plied the  other — "  only  that  I  wouldn't 
turn  stag  or  informer  I  would — but  no 
—I  wouldn't  do  the  dirty  thing " 

"  Then  it's  thrue,"  exclaimed  Bar- 
ney, "but  any  how  you're  right  in  that. 
Let  them  do  as  they  may — do  you 
never  act  the  stag  or  informer." 

" Keep  quiet,**  said  the  other — "and 
walk  after  me.  I  must  have  a  few 
words  with  you — for  your  own  benefit 
too." 

He  then  led  him  to  a  quiet  looking 
house  of  entcrtaimnent,  m  a  narrow, 
but  by  no  means  a  disreputable  look- 
ing street.  On  reaching  this,  they 
both  entered,  and  Cassidy  having  con- 
ducted his  old  friend  to  a  private  room, 
ordered  in  ale  and  other  refreshments. 

A  kind  act,  or  the  very  intention  of 
performing  it  is  very  seldom  lost  upon 
an  Irishman.  Barney,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  misfortune,  which  the 
reader  knows,  was  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter— felt  a  degree  of  sorrow  for 
the  infamous  condition  in  which  he 
fbund  his  former  friend,  which  even 
the  serious  loss  he  had  just  sustained 
oould  not  remove.  In  the  last  con- 
versation he  had  had  with  him  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  departure  of 
his  family  for  America,  Cassidy  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  retrieving  his 
character,  and  of  seeking  honest  em- 
ployment  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  his  previous  miscon- 
duct could  not  be  known.  But  now 
to  find  him  degraded  by  his  connection 
with  a  crew  of  English  swindlers 
and  pickpockets,  was  indeed  a  circum- 
stance which  distressed  him  very 
much. 

**  Jack,"  said  he,  absolutely  forget- 
ting what  had  just  befallen  himself, 
"  as  heaven's  above  us,  my  heart  is 
sore  to  see  you  sunk  to  what  you  are. 
Afther  all — ^your  behaviour,  when  I 
kneum  you,  had  more  of  wildness  than 
of  wickedness  in  it.  If  you  wor  dis- 
honest, or  tuck  what  did'nt  belong  to 
you,  you  tuck  it  from  none  but  your 
own—an'  you  had  youth  to  plade  for 


you — ay,  and  even  in  your  own  parish, 
for  all  that  happened — if  you  had  got 
steady,  you  might  be  looked  upon  in 
time  as  a  proper  and  an  honest  man. 
Jack — Jack,  my  heart  God  sees  is 
sore  for  you." 

The  other,  who  certainly  expected 
this  kind  and  honest  remonstrance, 
after  having  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Barney  with  the  gaze  of  a  man  who 
hears  what  he  knows  to  be  the  voice 
of  a  friend — suddenly  laid  down  a 
glass  of  ale,  which  he  was  about  to 
bring  to  his  mouth,  and  placing  his 
two  open  hands  upon  his  face,  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  some  time. 
Barney  saw  at  once,  that  the  compa- 
nion of  his  early  days  was  touched  by 
the  sincerity  of  his  reproof  and  having 
said  as  much  as  he  deemed  sufficient, 
remembering  their  last  conversation, 
he  judiciously  determined  to  allow 
Cassidy's  feelings  to  work  their  own 
way.  At  length  he  could  perceive 
that  the  poor  fellow's  chest  began  to 
heave  with  the  repressed  power  of  his 
emotions;  two  or  three  quivering 
sobs  then  burst  forth,  and  he  wept 
aloud. 

"  1  am  fallen  low,  indeed,"  said  the 
yoimg  man ;  "  lower  than  you  think, 
Barney.  Tm  a  decoy  duck  for  a  set 
of  English  blacklegs  that  are  robbing 
every  one  they  can  fleece  in  every  part 
of  the  country." 

"  Well,  God  be  praised,"  replied 
Barney. 

"  For  what,  man  ?"  said  the  other, 
staring  at  him. 

"  God  be  praised,"  continued  Bar- 
ney, "  that  bad  as  they  say  the  Irish 
are,  that's  a  kind  of  villany  we  havn't 
nathral  amongst  us.  That's  one  of 
the  bad  importations.  Jack.  May  the 
divel " 

Although  the  tears  were  actually 
forcing  each  other  down  Cassidy's 
cheeks,  yet  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
restrain  a  smile  at  Barney's  maimer, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  the  vehe- 
ment and  abrupt  tiaivete  with  which 
he  was  about  to  vent  the  imprecation, 
drew  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its 
energy  from  the  sudden  recollection  of 
his  own  disaster. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  interrupting  the 
other,  "  I  am  what  I  say — a  decoy 
duck  for  these  ruffians." 

"  An'  what  is  your  duty  as  a  decoy 
duck,  Jack  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  replied,   "  I  am 
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dressed  like  a  plain  farmer.;  some- 
times like  a  gentleman  farmer,  or 
hodagh ;  and  sometimes  like  a  poor 
man  that's  may  be  after  selling  a  pig 
or  a  cow." 

«'  Well  ?— go  an." 

**  I  am  not  case-hardened  yet  ;'* 
continued  Cassidy  :  "  you  remember 
what  my  father  was — the  decent  man 
— the  pious  man — the  honest  man. 
I  am  his  son,  an*  what  am  I  now  ?" 

«*  God  pity  you,  Jack,"  said  Barney, 
clasping  his  hands  together,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

The  heart  of  tne  other  was  evi- 
dently smote.  It  would  appear  that 
the  face  of  his  old  companion  touched 
many  an  association  and  remembrance, 
that  the  life  he  recently  led  had 
•^  caused  to  slumber  far  down  in  the 
deepest  and  darkest  recesses  of  a 
heart  still  capable  of  much  good.  On 
this  occasion,  there  were  other  and 
even  better  motives  for  what  he  felt. 

**  You  remember  my  mother,  too," 
he  proceeded,  his  emotion  still  in- 
creasing as  he  went  on — "but  you 
cannot  remember  what  she  was  to  me, 
when  I  was  young  and  innocent  and 
happy.  Well  I  remember  the  time, 
wh«D  if  my  head  but  ached,  I  would 
let  no  himd  neai*  it  but  hers — an* 
neither  would  she — none  but  herself 
should  be  about  me.  That  blessed 
hand,  Barney,  will  never  press  this 
head  again.  My  mother's  dead,  and 
I — I — what  am  I — oh,  what  am  I  ?  '* 

His  companion  haa  now  as  clearly 
forgotten  every  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  loss  of  his  uncle's  wheat, 
as  if  no  such  disaster  had  befallen  him. 
^  "  Not  lost,  yet,  I  hope,"  said  he, 
wiping  his  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his 
coat—**  worth  the  full  of  a  ship-load 
of  English  blacklegs  and  swindlers 
still.  Jack.  May  the  ould  divil — the 
nate  ould  fellow  himself  1  mane — the 
bigeest  blackleg  of  them  all — may  he 
in  his  own  good  time — wbhin'  the 
same  time,  by  the  way,  as  short  as 
possible — may  he,  with  the  strongest 
backin*  he  has,  wid  all  his  tail ' 

**  Hear  me  out,"  said  Cassidy. 

Barney  wiped  his  eyes  once  more, 
and  very  unceremoniously  rubbed  the 
cuff  of  the  aforesaid  coat  strongly  un- 
der his  nose,  and  afterwards  to  the 
back  of  his  inexpressibles,  a  course  of 
action  which  justifies  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb,  that  necessity  is  the  mo- 
ther of  invention.     The  truth  is>  that 

Vol.  XVII. 


OTU*  readers  may  have  often  observed 
a  certain  class  of  men  who  think  it  a 
shame  to  be  surprised  into  the  expres- 
sion of  humane  and  creditable  emo- 
tion. The  persons  I  allude  to,  of 
whom  Barney  was  one,  on  finding 
themselves  overcome,  are  put  to  sin- 
gular shifts  to  conceal  their  sensibility. 
Sometimes  they  will  kick  a  harmless 
dog  or  cat  out  of  their  way,  or  turn 
upon  some  imoffending  person  with 
abuse ;  and  not  unfreauently  do  they 
manifest,  as  Barney  did,  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  quarrelling  or  imprecation. 
Indeed  it  is  often  a  perilous  task  to 
witness  the  feelings  of  such  persons 
with  a  grave  face,  and  consequently 
without  giving  them  involuntary  of- 
fence. Barney,  however,  was  as  much 
surprbed  at  the  sensations  he  so 
strongly  evinced  during  the  interview 
with  Cassidy  as  mortal  man  could  well 
be,*and  for  this  reason  that  nothing  of 
a  character  to  touch  him  so  deeply 
had  ever  come  within  his  experience 
before;  there  was,  therefore  an 
awkwardness  in  his  sympathy,  or  ra- 
ther in  his  manner  of  expressing  it, 
which,  sincere  and  hon(est  as  it  was, 
could  scarcely  be  ranged  with  the  pa- 
thetic, and  yet  it  was  so. 

**Hear  me  out,"  said  the  young 
man. 

**  May  be — but.  Jack,  achora,  about 
the  duck?" 

**  I  dress  as  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  come  into  a  tent,  where  they 
keep  what's  called  a  Roulette  or  Haz- 
ard'table,  look  on  for  a  while,  and  by 
degrees,  venture  half-a-crown,  after  a 
little  while,  again  a  crown,  or  ten 
shillings,  or  a  couple  of  pounds,  and 
win.  Then  1  get  unlucky,  and  lose 
nearly  all  I  won.  Again  I  try  it,  for 
the  last  time,  by  the  way — I  win — 
then  play  on,  and  after  due  time,  I 
walk  off  with  a  sheaf  of  notes,  which 
I  show  to  all  about  me,  especially 
to  some  warm-looking  hodagh,  like 
myself;  he  takes  the  bait — thinks 
he'll  have  my  luck,  and  plays  on,  till 
he's  fieeced.  This  is  what's  called 
being  a  decoy  duck." 

Barney  groaned — **ay,  it  is  that, 
an'  agin*  your  own  counthrymen,  too» 
an'  idl  for  a  knot  of  English  vaga- 
bones.  Throth,  it  is  low  days  wid 
you,  sure  enough,  for  your  father's 
son  and  your  mother's  son — God 
make  her  bed  in  heaven,  this  dav* 
any  how,  and  give  the  same  English- 
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era  a  warm  nook  below.     But,  Jack^ 
achora,  go  on.** 

"  You  remimber,**  he  proceeded, 
**  bow  I  used  to  make  game  of  any 
one  that  bad  an  odd  face — bow  I 
used  to  twist  my  moutb  like  Beal 
cam*  Heuston,  and  squint  with  one 
eye,  like  Tully-Eye  M'Neil." 

<*  Throth,  I  do  well,  and  many  a 
good  laugh  you  tuck  out  o  'me  wid 
the  same  anticks**' 

*f  Well,  these  fellows  find  that  Vm 
the  man  they  want;  for  I  can  put 
myself  into  shapes  that  my  own 
father " 

He  stopped  for  some  time.  This 
was  toucmng  a  recollection  too  sa- 
cred for  such  an  association  ;  be  then 
went  on — **  You  didn't  know  me, 
yesterday,  nor  last  night,  in  the  Inn." 

'<  God  presarve  us,  Jack,  an'  it  was 
you — ^but  sure,  I  needn't  ax.  Didn't 
you  change-  yourself  in  that  mer- 
chant's office,  a  while  ago,  that  your 
brother  wouldn't  know  you  ?" 

'*  Ah,  Barney,  Barney,"  he  replied, 
sighing  deeply  —  **  that  brother  — 
every  brother  and  sister  I  had,  for  I 
can't  say  I  have  them  now — loved  me 
well,  and  had  I  deserved  their  love, 
it's  not  far  from  them  I  would  be,  as 
I  am  this  day — the  slave  and  tool  of 
such  a  low  set  of  villains." 

''  Ay,  a  decoy  duck,  an'  that  makes 
you  as  bad  as  they  are  if  not  worse  ; 
if  you  take  my  advice  you'll  lave  the 
country — go  off  to  them  that  afther 
all  will  be  glad  to  see  you — where  you 
can  turn  over  a  new  leaf — it'll  maybe 
prevent  your  fether's  heart  from 
breakin' — an'  if  it  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  her  that's  gone " 

He  paused,  for  it  was  clear  that 
Cassidy's  feelings  recjuired  rather  to 
be  soothed  than  excited — and  he  ac-» 
cordingly  gave  the  conversation  a 
somewhat  different  direction  without 
altogether  changing  it. 

'*  But  how  does  it  happen,  Jack," 
he  inquired,  <'  that  you  stay  with  the 
damn  raps,  an'  you  hate  them  as  you 
do?" 

'*  It's  not  many  hours,"  returned 
Cassidy,  ^' since  the  change  you  see  has 
beeh  brought  about — I  wrote  to  my 
brother  Ned  eight  or  ten  months  ago, 
merely  to  know  what  kind  of  an  an- 
•wer  I  would  f^et,  or  whether  I  would 
get  any  at  all  or  not — and  besides,  I 
wished  to  hear  from  them,  especially 


from  my  mother.  I  told  him  if  he  or 
any  of  uiem  would  ever  write  to  me, 
to  direct  their  letters  to  a  friend  of 
mine  that  I  named  in  this  town,  one 
Mullen,  a  bricklayer.  I  thought  they 
had  altogether  forgotten  the  unfortu- 
nate brother  that  disgraced  them. 
My  heart  sunk,  and  I  grew  careless 
and  desperate — for  Barney,  I  didn't 
know  how  much  I  loved  them,  and 
how  my  heart  was  with  them  until 
they  were  far  from  me.  After  I  left 
you  to-day  I  got  this  letter — I  thought 
I  might  as  well  ask  if  there  was  one 
as  I  passed  my  friend's  house  where  it 
was  to  be  directed — it's  from  my  fa- 
ther—  from  a  father  that  loves  me 
still — but  little  suspects  how  low  I'm 
brought." 

*'  Jack,  agra,  read  it." 

'^  I  will — But  there's  a  passage  in  it 
that  I  cannot  understand." 

<*  Is  it  the  first  that  you  ever  got 
from  them,"  inquired  Barney  ? 

"It  is,"  s^d  the  other;  "and  it 
was  only  by  chance  that  I  found  out 
where  they  live  in  America — ^it  was 
from  Mullen's  brother — he  came  home 
from  that  country  about  a  year  ago." 

"  Then,"  returned  Barney,  whose 
sagacity  at  once  led  him  to  suspect 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, **  maybe,  if  you  can't  make  sinse 
out  of  it,  I  can — let  us  hear  it,  achora 
— an'  God  help  you.  Jack,  I  see  now, 
my  poor  fellow,  why  your  heart  is 
low,  an'  the  rason  that  the  sorrow  is 
upon  you.  She's  gone.  Jack  dear, 
that  often  shed  many  a  tear  over  your 
follies — an*  now  you're  cut  to  the  sowl, 
for  often  lavin'  her  as  you  did  many 
a  sore  and  breakin'  heart.  Well,  may 
God  keep  you  to  the  good  feelin' !" 

This  was  the  truth  naturally,  and 
therefore  touchingly  and  forcibly  told 
— nor  was  it  lost  upon  poor  Cassidy. 
For  some  minutes  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  read,  so  acute  was  his 
grief  or  compunction,  or  perhaps  a 
mingled  feeling  which  combmed  both. 
At  length  he  read  the  letter,  which 
ran  as  follows : — 


«*  Mt  Dsar  but  ukfobtuvatb  8oh, 

"This  is  the  third  letter  I,  your 
poor  father,  has  wrote  to  you  since  your 
writin'  to  your  brother  Ned — ^it  comet 
in  hopes  to  find  yon  well,  as  this  laves 
us  all,  thanks  be  to  God  for  the  same. 


*  Crooked  mouth. 
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Dear  Son,  we  are  all  in  great  affliction 
as  we  hope  you  will  be  on  reading 
this  letter  —  your  poor  mother  never 
wanat  rased  her  head  or  her  heart  since 
we  left  the  place  where  €dl  beiongin'  to 
us  lire — an  she  is  now  lying  low  among 
strange  people  in  a  strange  land,  far 
away  from  tne  place  where  we  all  once 
hoped  to  sleep,  that  is,  among  our  own 
— in  our  own  earth — ^where  the  green 
shamrock  —  the  blessed  sign  of  the 
sacred  and  nndiTided  Trimty  grows 
upon  our  yery  graves  to  keep  them 
holy.  Her  words  always  was  when  we 
strove  to  comfort  her — *  I  can't  help  it 
— sore  my  heart  Is  broke  about  my  un- 
fortunate boy — that  I  wanst  liked  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them  all.*  Dear  Son, 
lay  this  to  heart — and  maybe  if  you  re- 
munber  her  good  advice,  that  it  is  not 

^  too  late — thmk  of  it,  my  dear  Son,  for 
that  is  all  you  can  do  now — you  never 
can  hear  it  from  her  own  lips  any  more. 
She  departed  in  great  happiness  to- 
wards her  Saviour ;  but  all  that  trou- 
bled her,  my  dear  Son,  was  you.  It 
maj  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  hear  that 
she  sent  you  her  blessin' — an'  she  said, 
'  maybe  for  my  sake,  when  I  am  in  the 
dust  that  he  will  think  of  my  advices  to 
him  and  change  his  unfortunate  coorses.' 
My  dear  Son,  I  am  longin'  to  see  you — 
for  it*s  long  time  since  my  anger  against 
yon  is  gone  —  and  I  have  often  been 

J  thinkin*  that  you  might  be  brought  to 
hunger  and  want,  and  distress,  and  us 
not  new*  to  relieve  you — which  we  often 
did  at  home^  when  you  didn't  know  the 
hand  it  came  Arom.  Her  heart  and 
hand  is  now  cowld  that  often  did  it. 
Your  brothers  and  sisters  all  sends 
their  love  to  "you,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  you.  If  you  could  be  like  another, 
so  as  that  your  conduct  wouldn't  pre- 
vent your  sister's  getting  settled  in  life, 

■•  we  might  be  happy  yet — ^that  is  as 
happy  as  I  ever  can  be  since  my  right 
htfid  is  taken  away  from  me.  My 
dear  Son,  think  of  thb  letter,  and  of 
her  that's  gone,  and  of  them'  that's  far 
from  you — and  think  of  all  the  good  and 
affectionate  advices  you  have  got  from, 
my  dear  Son, 
"  Your  loving  father  till  death, 

"  Edward  Casstdy." 

P.S "  My  dear  Son,  we  didn't  think 

that  you  knew  your  poor  mother's  little 
sacret  about  the  butter  and  the  money 
— indeed  she  didn't  believe  any  body 
knew  it.  I  wish  you  would  write  a  line 
about  it  for  fraid  of  any  mistake.  My 
dear  Son, 

**  Your  loving  father  till  death, 
**  Edward  Cabsidy.'* 


Hard  indeed  as  the  nether  milstone 


must  the  son's  heart  be  that  could 
remain  proof  to  a  communication 
so  full  of  sorrow  and  affection  as 
that  which  Cassidy  read  out  to  his 
friend.  To  do  the  young  man  justice, 
he  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  suspend 
its  perusal  until  he  could  recover 
sufficient  composure  to  resume  it.  Nor 
was  the  individual  who  composed  his 
audience  so  far  removed  from  the 
hmnanity  of  life — a  fact  which  our 
readers  may  have  long  since  perceived 
— 4is  to  sit  imaffected  by  its  pathetic 
spirit. 

**Jack,"  said  Barney,  "take  my 
advice  in  one  thing — keep  that  letther 
night  and  day  about  you — it  surely 
carries  a  blessm'  wid  it.  My  hand  to 
you,  it'll  help  to  keep  the  divil  and 
the  blackleg's  both  from  makin'  you 
then*  own.  But,  Jack,  read  the  last 
part  of  it  agin." 
He  did  so. 

*'  Now,"  continued  Barney,  "  do 
you  undherstand  that  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Then  I  can,"  replied  Barney. 
"  You  remimber  the  cask  o*  butther  I 
bought  from  you  the  night  before  the 
family  went  to  America.  The  poor 
brothers  and  sisters,  thinkin*  it  was 
the  last  sight  ever  they  would  see  of 
you — helped  you  to  that  one." 

•*  I  do,  well — you  had  a  bargain  in 
that,  for  it  was  the  heaviest  firkin  for 
the  size  of  it  I  ever  felt." 

"  Be  my  song,  you  don't  know  that 
half  as  well  as  I  do,  that  had  to  carry 
it  two  long  miles  home  the  next  even- 
in'  ;  an'  taith,  if  ever  the  moisture 
was  taken  out  o'  man  it  was  out  o' 
me,  during  the  same  trudge.  How- 
ever, I'll  tell  the  thruth — that  firkin 
was  only  half  filled  with  butther. 
Undher  the  butther  there  was  a  lump 
of  a  dam'  stone  as  hard  and  as  heavy 
as  pot  mettle ;  an'  listen,  man  alive,  an* 
undher  that  agin  was  a  layer  of  gui- 
neas— yellow  boys — to  the  tune  of 
threescore  and  three.  Ay,  you  may 
stare,  but  be  the  testament,  its  truth, 
an'  I  have  them,  an*  they're  at  your 
sarvice,  man,  an'  it's  to  your  poor  mo- 
ther I  would  a  sent  them  amre  now, 
but  divil  a  scrape  ever  they  wrote  to 
the  neighbourhood  since  they  wint,  so 
that  I  didn't  know  where  to  send 
them  to.  In  the  manetime,  to  be 
sure,  I  kept  tumin'  the  penny  on 
them  as  well  as  I  could." 
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"  It  is  very  strange^  Barney/'  said 
Cassidy ;  "  but  the  money  is  not  mine> 
and  I  cannot  take  it ;  you  must  send 
it  to  my  father,  now  that  you  know 
where  he  is." 

"  But  who  would  I  trust  it  wid.** 

**  There's  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
there  ;  yon  have  only  to  lodge  it  in  a 
bank  here,  and  get  what's  called  a  let- 
ter of  credit  upon  the  nearest  bank  to 
my  father,  and  when  he  shows  them 
that  letter  hell  be  paid  the  money. 
There's  many  a  way  of  doing  business 
in  the  world,  Barney,  that  you  don't 
know," 

"  I  believe  that,"  replied  Barney, 
dryly. 
.    It  was  in  vain  that  Barney  pressed 


Cassidy  to  accept  the  money — he 
would  not  hear  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  he  said  he  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  it,  and  in  the  next,  he  felt  that  he 
had  abused  his  father's  kindness  too 
frequently  before,  to  appropriate  to 
himself  now,  that  which  the  necessities 
of  the  family  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  new  mode  of  life  in  a 
strange  land  must  require.  That 
matter  was  therefore  arranged  accord- 
ing to  his  suggestion,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards  it  was  transmitted 
to  old  Cassidy  himself,  so  that  Barney, 
who,  in  truth,  was  beginning  to  enter- 
tain scruples  as  to  retaining  it  so  long^ 
now  felt  his  conscience  relieved. 


wills'  lives  of  illustrious  irishmen. • 


A  MODERN  critic  has  said,  that  were 
all  the  books  of  antiquity  by  some 
sad  fatality  doomed  to  the  flames,  and 
permission  given  him  to  rescue  one 
from  them,  that  one  should  be  the 
Lives  of  Plutarch.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  however  men  may 
disagree  as  to  the  merits  of  any  indi- 
vidual author,  they  would  in  general 
coincide  with  the  taste  which  gave 
biography  a  preference  to  any  other 
kind  of  literature.  Popular  as  it  is, 
this  forms  but  a  small  part  of  its 
claims  on  onr  attention.  Its  utility  is 
not  less  than  its  popularity.  "  Loiv- 
gum  iter  per  prtpcepta,  breve  et  efficax 
l^r  exempla,''  The  path  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  by  precept  or  admonition, 
is  long,  slow  to  travel,  and  liable  to  a 
thousand  interruptions:  that  by  ex- 
ample is  short,  easy  and  effective. 
Every  man  feels  the  wide  difference 
between  an  essay  and  a  life,  virtue  or 
heroism  preached,  and  virtue  or  hero- 
ism practised.  The  abstract  specula- 
tion may  indeed  win  the  assent  and 
convince  the  judgment,  but  cold,  co- 
lourless, and  rapidly  evanescing  is  the 
impression  which  it  leaves,  compared 
with  the  affectionate  attachment  or 
intense  enmity  the  same    principles 


awaken,  when  embodied  in  the  action 
and  passion,  life  or  death,  of  some  fel- 
low man. 

We  all  feel  that  "to  do"  is  not  "as 
easy  as  to  say,"  and  this  feeling  oper- 
ates to  help  us  in  excusing  our  own 
indolence  and  inactivity.  We  take 
refuge  under  a  general  profession  oi 
the  n*ailty  oi  our  common  nature,  and 
in  reply  to  the  internal  monitor,  ven- 
ture on  an  insinuation  that  no  one 
ever  could  attain  the  standard  of  its 
requirements.  Biography  dispels  the 
illusion,  and  shames  us  from  the  false 
position,  under  which  we  would  fain 
seek  shelter.  It  exhibits — not  the 
cold  philosopher  in  his  sequestered 
home,  prescribing  rules  of  conduct  for 
dangers  he  has  never  feared,  or  allure- 
ments he  has  never  felt — but  men, 
equally  frail  and  equally  tempted  as 
ourselves,  coming  forth  from  trial  in 
safety,  and  though  impeded  by  the 
same  obstacles  that  obstruct  our  pro- 
gress, finally  over  all  triumphant. 
Depicting  their  fears  and  struggles, 
it  breathes  toward  us  the  sympathy 
we  need,  and,  showing  such  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  man,  and  therefore  not 
inconsistent  with  eventual  success,  in- 
spires hope  in  the  midst  of  despond- 


^  Livci  of  lUattrious  and  Distinguished  Irishmen,  from  the  earliest  timet  to  the 
present  period,  arranged  in  Chronological  order,  and  embodying  a  History  of  Ireland 
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ency.  Written  in  characters  of  light 
upon  every  record  of  the  human  race> 
one  great  fact  stands  forth  l^ble — 
that  to  the  honest  and  energetic  heart, 
worldng  in  deep  faith  and  reliance  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  «>od  and  the  true, 
all thi^ are  possible:  difficulties,  but 
materials  of  triumph,  suffering  a  dis- 
cipline wherein  it  is  nurtured  into 
▼igour,  envy  and  ill  report — ^mists,  that 
rapidly  dispersing,  catch  the  radiance 
before  which  they  flee,  and  augment 
with  new  splendours  its  glorious  pro- 
gress. 

But,  omitting  further  consideration 
of  the  moral  advantages  (obvious  to 
every  one)  resulting  firom  works  like 
the  present — what  can  be  more  enno- 
«^  bling  than  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence ?  There  is  in  sympathy  a  mys- 
terious power,  that  communicates  to 
the  humblest  some  portion  of  the 
nature  by  which  it  is  attracted  ;  and 
it  is  thus  that,  as  we  follow  worth  or 
genius  through  their  glorious  strug- 
gles, and  exult  to  behold  that  uncon- 
querable energy  which,  despite  all 
incumbrance  of  circumstance  and  for- 
tune, wins  at  last  the  sublime  reward 
of  a  nation's  praise  and  thanksgiving-^ 
it  is  thus  that  we  also,  in  the  very 
^  consciousness  of  our  capacity  to  sym- 
pathize and  admire,  are  exalted  in 
some  d^ree  towards  the  excellence, 
on  which  we  gaze.  We  ei^oy  the 
honourable  pride,  that  we  are  gifted 
with  at  least  the  power  of  perceiving 
merit,  and  the  unen vying  independence 
r  which  docs  justice  to  it  when  per- 
ceived :  that,  though  not  its  equal,  yet 
are  we  reUted  by  the  dearer  tie  of 
congenial  sentiment  and  affectionate 
reverence. 

That  next  to  genint  it  the  power 
Of  feeling  where  trae  genius  lies. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  every 
where  envy  striving  to  deform  what  is 
beautiful  and  debase  what  is  elevated ; 
so  also,  we  would  add,  is  there  fame, 
as  universally  present,  the  antagonist 
of  envy  and  the  avenger  of  genius. 
The  decision  of  contemporaries  is  not 
final.  An  appeal  lies  to  posterity ; 
and  never  was  worth  so  neglected 
that,  for  this  tlie  supreme  court,  it 
could  not  find  some  friendly  pen  to 
record  and  preserve  the  truth.  It  is 
the  hope  of  this  future  justice  operat- 
ing M  an  assistant  to  the  sense  of  duty 


that  supports  great  minds  under  diffi- 
culty, neglect  and  oppression, 

**  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes." 

Glory  in  after  times,  mtensely  ex- 
pected,  ardently  longed  for,  forms  a 
refuge  from  the  partial  and  malicious 
present  for  the  spirit  else  despairing. 
We,  of  whom  those  after  times  are 
constituted,  derive,  through  the  me- 
morials  of  the  biographer,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  being  enabled  to  accom- 
plish that  hope,  and,  as  it  were,  real- 
ize that  imaginary  asylum.  An  illu- 
sion, we  would  fain  cherish,  represents 
to  us  the  departed  great  still  capable 
of  accepting  our  homage  and  rejoicing 
in  the  justice  at  length  rendered  to 
their  claims. 

So  beneficial  then  and  heart-enno- 
bling is  the  study  of  biography  at  all 
times,  and  perhaps  never  more  so 
than  in  these  wherein  we  live.  An 
illusion,  whose  bitter  fruits  will  be 
reaped  for  generations,  is  widely  pre- 
valent ;  pervades  most  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  day;  meets  us  in 
nearly  every  public  meeting,  operating 
with  equal  force  and  universality  on 
all  parties — the  illusion  that  repre- 
sents the  community  as  every  thmg, 
and  the  individual  man  as  nothing. 
We  gaze  on  some  phantom  images  of 
national  glory,  national  wealth  or 
greatness,  and,  dazzled,  forget  that 
all  these  may  co-exist  with  the  utmost 
wretchedness  on  the  part  of  those, 
who  make  up  the  aggregate,  that  we 
term  the  nation  ;  nay,  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  their  degraded  condition .  Point 
out  the  misery  of  certain  classes,  and 
straightway  you  are  told  that  society 
is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Express 
indignation,  that  any  fellow-man,  or 
rather,  indeed,  that  millions  of  your 
countrymen  are  in  the  circumstances 
of  existence  on  a  level  with  brutes, 
and  you  will  soon  find  some  one  to 
answer  that  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
thus  a  perpetual  and  living  arg^ument 
against  improrident  marriages.  The 
country's  good  requires  they  should 
remain  wretched.  This  illusion,  his- 
tory in  some  degree  tends  to  cherish. 
The  man  appears  in  her  pages  as  a 
portion,  an  important  it  mav'  be,  but 
still  merely  as  a  portion  of'^a  mass. 
However  exalted  in  genius  or  station, 
he  is  little  more  than  an  abstraction. 
He  has  ceased  to   be    f^parded  in 
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hiB  individaalitjy  and  merged  in 
the  conununitj,  loses  to  our  eyes 
somewhat  of  the  moral  greatness  of 
his  being.  In  biography  it  is  other- 
wise, for  he  himself  is  the  object  in 
the  foreground.  The  age,  the  people 
are,  it  is  true,  also  constituent  parts 
of  the  picture ;  but  it  is  in  8ubordi« 
nate  relations.  It  is  his  happiness,  his 
welfare,  his  doings  and  sayings  and 
seemings,  with  which  the  biographer, 
and  we  as  his  audience,  are  in  the  first 
place  concerned.  The  man  is  viewed 
no  longer  as  a  mere  mechanical  agent 
for  working  and  directing  the  gigantic 
machinery  of  public  aggrandisement, 
but  as  a  being  of  feeling,  thought, 
awful  responsibilities,  a  nature  in  com- 
parison of  whose  value  worlds  were 
dust,  within  whose  breast  abides  a 
voice  from  heaven  at  once  the  echo 
and  the  herald  of  immortality. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  point 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  the 
consequent  advantage  thence  resulting^ 
peculiar  to  biography  as  distinguished 
from  history,  we  doubt  if,  even  as  a 
political  guide  and  teacher  narratmg 
events  from  which  we  are  to  derive 
rules  to  mould  or  predict  the  future, 
the  superiority  must  not  be  awarded 
to  biography.  For  here  again  the 
same  disadvantage  attends  the  lessons 
of  the  historian.  The  event  is  too 
prominent  and  the  individual  too  con- 
cealed. Read  of  any  great  movement, 
any  memorable  revolution  in  the 
worlds  of  thought  or  government,  as 
represented  in  the  flowing  eloquence 
of  the  historian,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  the  impression  remains  ihaX 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  some 
extraordinary  march  of  the  national 
mind,  whose  commencement  was  in 
circumstances  rendering  it  inevitable, 
and  whose  progress  and  consequences 
were  in  as  r^ular  and  certain  se- 
quence as  the  phenomena  of  the  phy- 
sical world.     In  short,  it  would  seem 
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as  though  we  had  been  viewing  the 
ebbs  and  flows  of  some  mighty  tidet 
in  relation  to  whose  gigantic  power 
and  majesty  all  who  had  appeared  pro* 
minent  were  but  as  the  foam  and  the 
spray,  manifestations,  not  sources  of 
its  energy  and  direction.  Turn  from 
this  to  the  biographical  records  of  the 
minds  supreme  amid  the  movement, 
and  learn  that  if  circumstance  and  po* 
pular  opinion  overmaster  genius,  not 
less  potently  does  the  influence  of  the 
latter  react  back  again.  Had  Luther 
died  in  his  monastery,  who  can  tell 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Reformation  ?  Had  Mirabeau  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  how  widely  different 
in  all  probability  would  have  been  the 
termination  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  spills  a 
cup  of  tea  on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown, 
and  the  ministry  of  England,  and 
therewith  the  destinies  of  Europe,  are 
changed.  The  mistress  of  a  Pericles, 
or  a  Louis  is  insulted,  and  Greece  or 
France  immediately  involved  in  pro- 
tracted war.  "  God,"  says  Lord  Ba- 
con, in  one  of  those  profound  aphor- 
isms which  make  his  works  the  richest 
treasure-houses  of  human  wisdom, 
"  God  doth  hang  the  greatest  weights 
often  upon  the  smallest  wires."  Now 
in  history,  amid  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  the  thousand  glorious  or  disas- 
trous occurrences,  which  it  is  her 
more  peculiar  province  to  narrate, 
**  the  wires"  are  not  seen.  The  mul- 
titude of  magnificent  figures  and  ac- 
tions that  fill  the  foreground  exclude 
all  perception  of  the  little  accidents 
and  casualties,  the  petty  helps  and 
hindrances,  ^e  mean  minds  and 
meaner  circumstances,  on  which  at 
that  very  moment  the  issue  of  the 
event  is  in  reality  turning,  and  yet  with- 
out this  perception  we  neither  see  the 
truth  nor  are  furnished  with  the  re- 
quisite premises  for  an  induction  to 
our  own  case  and  times.* 


*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  this  subject  in  the  Latin  version  of  Bacon's 
de  Augmentis.  The  corresponding  one  in  the  English  version  is  much  inferior  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  convey  the  thoughts.  **  CCim  vero  artificii  divini  sit  proprium 
ut  maxima  e  minimis  suspendat,  fit  saepenumero  ut  historia  majorum  tantum  per- 
secuta,  negotiorum  pompam  potius  et  solemnia  quam  eonun  veros  fomites  et  tex- 
turas  subtiUores  ostendat:  ouinetiam  etsi  consilia  ipsa  addat  atque  immisceat, 
tamen  jBpran<Utate  gaudens,  plus  g^avitatis  atque  prudentiae  qu^  revera  habent, 
humanis  actionibus  aspergit,  ut  satira  ipsa  possit  esse  verior  bumana?  vitse  tabula. 
Contra  Yitse,  si  diligenter  et  cum  jadicioe  perscribantur,  quandoquidem  personam 
singularem  pro  subjecto  sibi  proponant,  in  qu&  necesse  est  actiones  non  mmus  leves 

2uim  graves,  privatas  quto  publicas,  componi  et  commisceri,  sane  magis  vivas  et 
das  rerum  narrationes  et  quas  ad  exemplum  tuUus  et  felicius  transferre  possis, 
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But  it  w«re  now  time  we  came  ft*om 
iHOgraphj  to  the  volumes  before  as; 
and  enter  on  the  very  i^eeable  task 
of  presenting  to  the  notice  of  our 
reaaers  a  work  of  the  highest  merit, 
and  the  greatest  utility.  It  is  the 
first,  and  such  is  its  excellence,  that 
we  should  not  be  surprised  were  it 
the  last  attempt  to  supply  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature.  Commencing 
from  the  earliest  period,  (the  first  life 
is  that  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  before  the  Chris- 
tian era)  it  gives  in  chronological 
order,  a  sketch  of  the  life,  the  deeds 
or  the  writings  of  every  man  deserving 
Inographical  notice,  who  can  be  con- 
sidered either  from  birth,  residence, 

i%  or  any  other  circumstance,  an  Irish- 
man* At  yet  but  two  volumes  have 
been  published,  bringing  the  lives 
down  to  the  period  of  James  the 
First's  reign. 

The  memoirs  are  written  with  great 
Hveliness  and  spirit,  and  in  every  way 
are  marked  with  the  impress  of  a 
highly  thoughtful  and  original  mind. 
Too  much  space,*  perhaps,  is  taken 
up  with  reflections,  and  the  author 
sometimes  pauses  to  analyse  when  he 

^  should  proceed  to  narrate.  But  the 
brief  records  that  survive  of  ancient 
periods,  (and  as  yet  the  volumes  are 
concerned  with  none  other)  the  few 
personal  anecdotes  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, and  the  fact  that*in  barbarous 
times  the  hero's  name  attains  cele- 
brity, chiefly  as  it  is  related  to  some 
historical  incidents  that  render  it  the 
watchword  of  a  party  or  a  principle, 

^  are  of  this  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
sufficient  excuse. 

The  biographies  are  arranged  in 
series,  according  as  the  characters  are 
principally  remarkable  for  their  poli- 
tical, or  ecclesiastical,  or  literary  and 
scientific  career,  and  these  series  again 
are  arranged  by  certain  epochs.  Pre- 
fixed to  each  epoch  is  a  dissertation 
on  its  peculiar  aims,  tendencies,  and 
TOMral  characteristics.  Perhaps  these 
ainertations  are  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  whole  work — they  cer- 


tainly are  so,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  pro* 
ceeded.  Calm  judgment,  subtle  analy- 
sis of  the  motives  and  the  external 
developments  of  every  age,  a  philo* 
sophical  freedom  from  passion  and 
prejudice  rarely  attained  and  still 
more  rarely  combined  with  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  right  principles,  are  espe- 
cially observable.  Great  difficulties 
surroimded  the  author  in  their  execu- 
tion. 

Incedeos  per  ignes 
Suppoaitos  cineri  doloso. 

Treadinff  at  every  step  over  con- 
flicting testimonies,  violent  party  feuds 
and  dissensions,  and  consequent  most 
unprincipled  distortions  of  truth.  The 
following  is  an  admirable  summary  of 
these  difficulties,  and  the  maxims  that 
should  guide  the  historian  of  Ireland. 

«  As  we  must  state  these  facts,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  shall  almost  at  every  fu- 
ture step,  be  compelled  to  make  state- 
ments, at  well  as  comments,  which  mutt 
be  coutrary  to  the  notions  of  all  who  look 
on  the  facts  of  history  simply  with  rela- 
tion to  their  own  special  doctrines;  an 
error  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ignorant 
or  deceitful,  or  to  the  aivocates  of  a 
quefttion,  or  to  one  side.  For,  first,  there 
is  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  a  general 
analogy,  the  ground  of  all  reasoning; 
secondly,  there  is  a  natural  and  general 
disposition,  to  understand  the  past  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  present,  and 
to  notice  resemblances  in  the  events  of 
which  the  distinctions  are  latent ;  thirdly, 
it  is  the  general  character  of  party,  to 
cause  a  bias  of  the  judgment;  fourthly, 
the  party  writer  is  additionally  influenced 
by  the  eager  temper  of  advocacy,  which 
sees  according  to  its  purpose,  and  excludes 
mil  such  considerations  as  tend  to  spoil  a 
case.  Thus  a  set  of  private  documents 
will  be  called  historical  by  one  party, 
while  another  set,  equally  unauthoritative, 
will  give  equal  support  to  the  stateooents 
of  another.  The  pamphleteer  or  the 
orator,  will  in  all  the  hurry  of  his  avoca- 
tion, in  which  a  popular  effect  b  all  he 
seeks,  sit  down  to  consult  the  history 
which  he  has  never  studied :  with  a  pre- 


*  There  is  an  admirable  aphorism  of  one  of  the  first  of  living  critics  and  scholars, 
coDCCTDing  historicHl  writin^f,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  biographical.  *'  The  good 
historian  will  be  a  good  philosopher,  but  will  take  especial  care  that  he  be  never  caught 
Id  the  attitude  of  disquisition  or  declamation.  The  golden  vein  must  run  through 
Ihs  fiehi,  bat  we  must  not  see  rising  out  of  it  the  shaft  and  the  machinery."-*Xaii« 
Ar**  PerieUs  ami  Atpaiia. 
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judiced  ipirity  be  will  gUmce  from  point  to 
point,  and  fact  to  fact,  seizing  with  an  ec- 
lectic affinity,  jutt  what  according  to  bis 
creed  strikes  bim  as  just.  His  readers  and 
hearers  who  take  bis  word  for  the  facts, 
and  thinks  as  he  prescribcF,  cannot  con- 
ceive the  remotest  possibility  of  the  mani- 
fold errors  which  are  thus  propagated. 

**  But  among  the  many  causes  which 
ha^e  tended  to  give  permanency  to  Irish 
dissension,  there  is  one,  which  of  all  others 
we  are  the  most  reluctant  to  notice,  more 
than  very  generally:  it  is  the  incessant 
tissue  of   misrepresentation,    consequent 
upon  the  long  strife  of  parties  in  this 
country.     This  has  been,  indeed,  an  in- 
evitable evil ;    the  warfare  of  interests, 
passions,  and  prejudices,  consists  in  mis- 
representation.    And  once  men  have  re- 
course to  the  missiles  of  faction,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  be  thoroughly  impar- 
tial in  statement — nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  combatants 
will  suffer  defeat  for  want  of  all  the  varied 
resources    by  which  opinion    is    to    be 
awayed.     If  this   evil  were  confined  to 
public  orators  and  journalists,  it  might  be 
less  permanent  in  its  effects ;  their  state- 
ments are  made  on  the  impulse  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and  with  it 
pass  away :  no  one  ever  thinks  of  attri- 
buting any  authority  to  a  rhetorician.  But 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  that  with  a 
few  bright  exceptions  history  is  expressly 
written  to  serve  the  prejudice  of  the  hour. 
Great  learning  and   comprehensive  re- 
search have  been  perverted  for  the  most 
useless,    trifling,  and    mischievous  ends. 
But  wo  chiefly  complain  of  those  writers 
who  undertake  to  write  history,  with  the 
discontents  of  generations  swelling  in  their 
breasts,  and  sit  down  to  journalize  upon 
the  events  of  distant  ages,  to  fix  and  ren- 
der permanent  the  animosities  which  time 
in  iu  healing  progress  bears  away,  and  to 
imbitter  the  strife  or  the  suffering  of  the 
present  day,  by  the  addition  of  those  ca- 
lamities which  have  disturbed  the  past. 
All  illusions  are  to  be  deprecated:  but 
the  most  pernicious  are  those  which  im- 
pose on  the  multitude.     If  such,  indeed, 
were  the  realities  of  our  history,  it  were 
better  consigned  to  oblivion.     We  should 
here  add  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not 
of  positive  falsehood  we  complain,  but  of 
misconstructions,  and  of  comprehensive 
omissions  of  all  that  gives  its  entire  cha- 
racter to  a  transaction.      The  facts   are 
true,  but  yet  the  statement  is  false.     The 
conduct  of  whole  parties  of  public  men  is 
made  worse  than  ever  public  men,  under 
any  circumstances,  were,  or  could  have 
been,  unlets  in  a  few  extreme  cases.     To 
this  strong  complaint  we  must  add,  that  in 


Ireland  it  is  hard  to  avoid  these  errors,  on 
account  of  the  causes  we  have  alr^y 
stated  at  length.  Party  prejudice  is  ex- 
acting, and  will  not  be  content  to  have  its 
grounds  made  questionable  or  explained 
away ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  fair,  without 
collision  with  some  angry  prejudice.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  to  be  desired  that  the  al- 
ready sufficiently  irritating  politics  of  the 
day  should  be  allowed  to  rest  on  iheir  own 
proper  basis  of  principle  and  fact.  The 
history  of  Ireland  may  be  admitted,  like 
all  history,  to  abound  with  precedent,  but 
it  is  hard  and  unsafe  ground,  and  full  of 
perilous  exaggerations  and  distortions. 

** Taking,  as  we  profess  to  do,  a  view  of 
Irish  history,  in  many  respects  unfavour- 
able to  every  party,  it  is  our  claim  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  candid  and  perspi-  ^ 
cacious  readers  to  the  important  fact,  that  -^ 
in  the  occurrences  we  are  to  relate,  there 
exists  no  precise  analogy  with  these  which 
appear  to  represent  them  in  the  present 
day.  The  relative  position  of  ranks, 
parties,  and  creeds,  has  widely  shifted; 
new  claims  have  arisen,  and  old  ones  be- 
come long  extinct ;  other  wants  and  ex- 
pectations have  grown  up,  and  other 
classes  have  sprung  up  and  advanced  their 
banners  under  ancient  names ;  justice  and 
injustice  have  for  the  most  part  changed 
sides,  and  the  contending  parties  who  oc- 
cupy the  field  have,  unknowingly,  adopted^.^.  . 
new  and  different  grounds  of  contest  from 
those  whom  they  imagine  themselves  to 
represent.  It  is  on  this  general  fact  that 
we  desire  to  take  our  stand,  and  advance 
it  distinctly  here,  as  the  ground  of  our 
pretence  to  neutrality.  Taking  the  fac- 
tions of  the  17th  century  as  we  find  them, 
and  delivering  our  impressions  as  they 
arise,  whether  just  or  erroneous,  we  begin 
by  the  assertion,  that  the  parties  we  shall 
thus  exhibit  are  not  now  in  existence;  '^ 
and  that  any  decision  to  which  we  may  be 
led,  pronounces  nothing  on  the  parties  of 
the  present  time.  It  might  be  sufficient 
to  have  stated  a  fact,  which  it  is  the  course 
of  our  regular  duty  to  exemplify.  But 
before  we  proceed,  we  cannot  forbear  / 
from  reminding  our  friendly  reader  of  the 
just  and  catholic  application  of  that  bis- 
torical  analogy,  of  the  abuse  of  whicii  we 
have  said  enough.  It  is  the  unvarying 
principle  by  which  every  age  and  chmate, 
the  whole  current  of  human  affairs,  and 
every  direction  of  human  conduct,  how' 
ever  varied  by  circumstance,  must,  when 
rigidly  analyzed,  present  the  same  motives. 
The  objects,  the  relative  positions,  the 
states  of  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  the 
form  and  degree  of  civilization,  may  be  at 
the  remotest  extremes  apart,  but  the 
moving  springs  of  human  action  will  be 
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tUn  reducible  within  the  same  narrow 
limits*.  That  the  historian  can  accurately 
perform  this  solution,  is  another  propo- 
sition, which  would  be  empirical  to  assert : 
but  the  fact  is  a  principle,  and  may  be 
always  assumed  as  a  safe  guide.  In  this 
Yiew,  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  ex- 
istence of  patriotism  and  public  virtue,  in 
any  degree  of  exaltation  or  purity  that 
may  be  insisted  upon ;  for  among  our 
Tiews  of  man,  we  neither  exclude  the 
nobler  feelings,  or  the  more  elevated  so- 
cial virtues ;  we  believe  that  some  are 
endowed  with  noble  moral  virtues,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  few  are  distinguished 
by  intellect  beyond  the  ordinary  lot.  But 
these  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  excep- 
tions, and  by  no  means  admit  the  common 
pretensions  which  gloss  the  currents  of 
fife,  to  be  the  real  measure  of  the  views  of 
parties.  Our  creed  is  governed  by  the 
tenet  that  there  is  a  constant  and  invari- 
able tendency  to  abuse  in  all  the  move- 
ments, institutions,  and  forces  of  society, 
however  constituted.  Monarchy  will 
tend  to  despotism — corporated  institntions 
to  monopoly — popular  privilege  to  social 
disorder.  An  aristocracy  would  compress 
and  confine  the  forces  of  the  empire  with- 
in limits  unconstitutionally  narrow;  the 
people  would  pull  down  authority  and  ar- 
rogate that  destructive  ascendancy  by 
which  the  freedom  of  each  becomes 
crushed  under  the  collective  tyranny  of 
all.  It  is  only  by  means  of  those  safe- 
guards and  limitations,  which  separate  the 
public  duties  and  private  interests  of  men, 
that  these  tendencies,  all  the  result  of  a 
common  nature,  are  converted  by  a  slow 
social  process,  which  is  the  nearly  spon- 
taneous progress  of  civilization,  into  the 
machinery  of  peace,  order,  and  pro- 
sperity.** 

This  intermixture  of  historical  dis- 
sertation with  the  biographies  is  at- 
tended with  several  beneficial  results. 
It  is  evident  that  it  prevents  unneces- 
.  sary  repetition,  bv  giving  at  one  glance 
that  which  should  else  require  to  be 
represented  anew  in  each  successive 
contemporary  life.  Placing  the  re- 
flective and  philosophical  portion  of 
the  work  apart  by  itself,  it  preserves 
the  current  of  narrative  from  any  un- 
due interruption,  and  presenting,  in 
conjunction  with  the  individual  and 
his  influence  over  his  contemporaries, 
a  view  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  as  it 
existed  independent  of,  and  operating 
on  the  individual,  attains  at  once  the 
separate  advantages  of  history  and  bi- 
ography.   The  grouping  of  tlie  former 


is  combined  with  the  attention  to  mi- 
nutis  that  distinguishes  the  latter. 

In  truth,  however,  the  history  of 
Ireland  is  best  written  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  her  illustrious  sons.  She 
never  at  any  one  time  possessed  the 
unity,  the  independence,  and  the  liter- 
ature essential  as  the  fotmdation  of  a 
national  history:  but  in  every  age 
and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance and  fortune,  she  has  produced 
the  noblest  minds.  Her  fame  is  not 
that  which  results  from  great  popular 
heroic  movement  or  exertion,  but 
that  which  arises  from  having  been 
the  nurse  and  mother  of  genius  and  of 
valour.  Her  sons  have  brought  their 
trophies  home  to  the  feet  of  any 
country  rather  than  their  own. 

The  early  history  of  Ireland  is  in- 
volved  in  great  doubt  and  darkness. 
Here  and  there  industry  mav  glean  a 
stray  fact  amid  a  crowd  of  legends 
and  fables  ;  genius  occasionally  pene- 
trate the  mist,  and  discover  afar  in 
the  obscurity  of  centuries  the  reality, 
of  which  some  popular  superstition  is 
the  shadow  and  the  symbol.  But 
from  all  this,  nothing  systematic  or 
consistent  can  be  adduced.  The  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  are  strangely  divided  in 
their  opinions,  and  the  controversies 
between  them  are  conducted  with  a 
pertinacity  and  bitterness  that  rival 
even  the  animosity  of  her  ever  con- 
tending sects  and  factions.  It  seems 
as  though  it  were  impossible  to  ap- 
proach any  thing  related  to  Ireland 
without  catching  that  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, of  which  her  very  name  is  indi- 
cative. We  agree  with  Mr.  Wills  in 
inclining  to  those  views,  which  repre- 
sent the  earliest  period  in  her  history 
of  which  any  account  has  reached  us, 
as  one  of  considerable  civilization. 
No  doubt  the  notions  of  many  Irish 
antiquarians  on  this  subject,  and  the 
descriptions  of  annalists  and  poets,  are 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  the  very  ex- 
aggeration proves  some  reality.  His- 
torical fiction  is  never  a  mere  dream, 
the  creature  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion, without  substance  or  fact  to  sup- 
port the  fabric.  Something  there 
always  is  of  truth,  around  which  grow 
and  cohere  the  additions  of  fanciful 
narrative.  No  history,  no  memoir, 
that  was  pure  falsehood,  that  is,  false- 
hood without  any  mixture  of  actual 
occurrences,   ever   yet   survived   or 
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cotild  surviTe.  Thos^  who  lived  con- 
tempoirary  with  the  publication  of 
such  a  work,  would  not  preserve  it  or 
even  receive  it  with  favour*  unless  at 
least  the  general  outlinea  and  some  of 
the  particular  incidents  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  popular 
tradition  and  their  own  prior  belief 
ip-and  that  popular  tradition  and  prior 
belief  must  have  rested  on  the  basis  of 
some  facts.  Quod  verum^  simplex^  since^ 
rumque  tit^  id  natures  hominis  aptissi' 
mu  .  In  short,  a  portion,  it  mav  be 
a  small,  but  still  a  portion  of  trutn  is 
essential  to  give  vitality,  and  keep 
the  entire  from  otherwise  inevitable 
decav. 

The  most  important  argument  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  deny  the  early 
civilization  for  which  we  contend, — 
certainly  the  argument  most  difficult 
to  meet, — is  one  derived  from  the 
imdoubted  authorities  which  represent 
the  country  as  at  that  very  time 
abounding  in  extremes  of  barbarism. 
There  is  no  way  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  view  we  adopt,  except  to  suppose 
that  the  country  then,  as  now,  ex- 
hibited the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
extreme  barbarism  and  high  civiliza- 
tion co-existing  together.  The  di- 
vision of  the  government  among  a 
number  of  petty  dynasties,  each  inde- 
pendent of  its  neighbour,  is  a  sufficient 
solution  of  this  phenomenon ;  and  if 
we  souffht  a  case  in  point,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  wretched  degradation 
and  barbarism  of  the  mass,  united 
with  the  highest  refinement  and  edu- 
cation of  the  few,  which  the  state  of 
society  in  Russia  at  this  hour  presents 
to  our  contemplation.  Certunly  we 
cannot  but  think  this  conclusion  more 
consonant  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
man  and  of  history,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Moore,  who  compounds  between  the 
two  opposite  accounts  by  falsifying 
both,  and  constructing  a  theory,  that, 
were  it  true,  would  render  it  imprac- 
ticable to  explidn  the  existence  of 
such  varying  testimony.  In  addition 
to  this  difficultv  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  our  view,  it  must  be 
confessed  there  remains  also  to  account 
for  the  rapid  decline  of  this  civilization 
and  universal  spread  of  ignorance,  on 
all  sides  admitted  to  have  followed  the 
period  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
Perhaps  this  very  theory  of  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  extremes  furnishes 
the  best  solution  of  the  UcU    The 


darkness  became  too  powtrftd  fbr  the 
light.  It  was  impossible  that  the  two 
antagonist  influences  could  remain 
perfectly  stationary  ;  one  or  other 
should,  and  must  by  the  law  of  human 
events  advance,  and  the  other  recede. 
Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  that  evil 
destiny  which  seems,  from  the  first 
hour,  to  have  pursued  her  career,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  evil,  not  the  bene- 
ficial spirit — to  the  cause  of  barbarism, 
not  of  improvement. 

Something,  too,  there  may  have 
been  in  the  geographical  position; 
which,  protecting  the  island  from  fo- 
reign interference,  made  it  a  fit  refuge 
for  civilization  driven  from  home,  and 
then  again  operated  to  prevent  that 
civilization  from  receivii^  any  share 
of  the  progress  of  smrrounding  ooun« 
tries. 

«  The  same  sequestered  position  which 
preserved  the  form  and  structure  of  early 
ages  from  the  desolating  current  of  uni* 
vers&l  change,  that  for  some  years  conti- 
nued to  bear  away  the  broken  ruins  of 
antiquity  in  every  other  land ;  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  same  means,  the 
effect  of  shutting  out  those  succeeding 
changes  which  were  the  steps  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  And  while  the  snrround- 
ing  nations  brightened,  by  slow  degrees, 
into  the  spring  of  a  new  civilization, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  but  a  step  of 
human  progress  ;  the  civilization  of  elder 
times  became  itself  but  a  barbaric  monu- 
ment of  earlier  ages." 

Mr.  Wills  adopts  the  theory  of  an 
Oriental  origin  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  supports  it  by  arguments,  in  our 
opinion,  conclusive :  by  the  similarity 
of  the  words  and  general  character- 
istics of  language, — so  great  as  to 
enable  Vallancey,  f^om  his  knowledge 
of  Irish,  to  interpret  the  unknown 
tongue  in  which  the  Phcenician  slave 
in  the  Psenulus  of  Plautus  speaks,-— 
by  the  weight  of  concurring  testi- 
monies in  the  oldest  authorities,  and 
the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  Irish 
buildings,  ceremonies,  and  customs, 
with  those  which  we  know  to  exist  in 
the  East.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  of 
our  entering  minutely  into  these 
topics,  and  we  have  oi^v  to  recom- 
mend with  high  approbation,  and  refer 
our  readers  to  the  admirable  Histori- 
cal Introduction  prefixed  to  the  first 
series  of  Political  Biographies  in  the 
present  worL 
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Mr.  Wills  is  also  the  cham|nDn  of 
the  Protestantism  of  the  early  charch 
in  Ireland.     We  mean  by  its  Protest- 
antism, its  oomplete  independence  of 
the  Roman  See.  Ussher  and  Ware  have 
clearly  shown  her  agreement,  in  doc- 
trines with  the  Established  Charch  of 
these  countries ;  but  this,  so  far  as  the 
creeds  and  established  standards  of 
belief,  she  shared  with  almost  all  the 
churches  of  the  same  period.     We 
shall  not  therefore  dwell  on  the  point, 
however  great  its  importance.    There 
is  ample   and  convincing  proof  that 
Ireland  did  not  obey  or  receive  Popery 
for    several    centuries,  wholly    irre- 
spective and  independent  of  that  de- 
rived from  the  purity  of  her  doctrines. 
In  the  controversies  of  the  first  five 
centuries,  at  least  in  three  of  them, 
she  opposed  with  resolute  determina- 
tion the  views  of  Rome.    These  three 
were  the  controversies  respecting  the 
Tonsure,  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
and  the  Three  Chapters.     This  the 
Romanist    advocates    themselves  are 
forced  to  admit  true  ;  and  being  thus 
unable  to  give  the  argument  a  direct 
negative,  uiey  are  driven  to  seek  out 
some  other  course  that  may  neutralize 
the  effect  of  their  constrained,  and, 
indeed,   unavoidable    admissions.     In 
legal  language,  they  do  not,  because 
they  cannot,  traverse  their  adversary's 
statements,    but   content    themselves 
with  putting  in  a  plea  in  confession 
and  avoidance.      There   were  these 
differences,  but  they  were  not   im- 
portant :  there  was  divbion,  but  it  did 
not  amount  to  schism,  or  separation, 
or  denial  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
Rome.     The  Apostolical  See  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  that  mild  maxim,  which 
was  then,  and  ever  has  been,  its  guide, 
— <</n  necessarixs  unilas,  in  ofnnibus 
cariias,'^ 

Putting  aside  the  panegyrical  part 
of  this  defence,  as  that  in  which 
every  Protestant,  who  remembers  St. 
Bartholomew  or  Smithfield,  must 
acquiesce,  we  give  to  the  next  an 
answer  short  and  simple,  but  de- 
cisive. The  points  were  in  those  days 
thought  of  the  very  highest  value  and 
importance,  and  the  disagreements 
concerning  them  were  distinguished 
by  remarkable  virulence.  That  which 
b  termed  the  controversy  of  the 
Three  Chapters  was  on  no  less  a  sub- 
ject than  Christ's  nature.  The  other 
two  related  to  form  and  government. 


and  are  thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  dedde 
the  question  of  Irish  independence. 
Had  Rome  the  riuht  to  dictate  and 
direct,  they  are  such  as  would  in  an 
especial  manner  have  been  subjects 
for  her  dictation  and  direction.  Had 
Ireland  been  disposed  to  defer  to  fo- 
reign authority,  and  concede  her  own 
views  on  any,  surely  it  would  have 
been  on  these  topics.  If  that  author- 
ity, which  we  are  told  then  prevailed 
over  all  the  Christian  world,  was  un- 
availing in  this  island  **  to  tithe  mint 
and  rue,'*  can  it  be  imagined  it  was 
less  so  to  decide  the  weightier  matters 
of  faith  and  conscience  ?  The  spiritual 
ruler  could  not  succeed  in  prescribing 
a  rite,  or  regulating  a  calendar, — 
where  then  lay  the  province  of  his 
supremacy  ? 

The  policy  of  the  Romish  church 
has  always  been  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  views  we  take  in  this  reason- 
ing. She  has  tolerated  every  variety 
of  opinion  among  her  followers  on  the 
doctrines  most  vitally  affecting  man's 
spiritual  views,  but  has  never  allowed 
the  least  deviation  from  her  decrees 
on  matters  of  form  and  discipline. 
On  the  first,  indeed,  none  of  her  au- 
thoritative mandates  have  been  over 
much  explicit,  on  the  latter  they  are 
so  very  plain,  that  the  simplest  cannot 
misunderstand.  This  she  has  done 
with  profound  insight  into  human  na- 
ture. For,  in  the  first  place,  the  no- 
blest spirits,  and  they  alone  are  ever 
likely  to  persevere  in  an  opposition 
that  could  be  attended  with  danger  to 
established  authority,  so  long  as  free 
room  is  given  for  independent  specu- 
lation on  doctrine,  are  not  likely  to 
rebel  touching  rites  and  ceremonies  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  when  men  do  become 
schismatic  on  a  question  of  discipline, 
there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion itself  the  same  support  for  the 
mind  that  there  would  be,  were  its 
dissent  on  a  matter  of  faith.  He, 
who  would  shrink  from  suffering  per- 
secution in  support  of  a  notion  as  to 
the  method  or  time  for  celebrating  a 
service,  might  endure  martyrdom  with 
fortitude,  had  the  same  pressure  been 
exerted  in  requiring  conformity  to  a 
creed,  and  many  a  sober  mind  has 
chosen  rather  to  acquiesce  in  minor 
matters,  than  hasard  a  movement  to- 
wards change,  that  would  yet  feel  it  a 
sacred  duty,  at  all  risks  and  despite  of 
every    contingency,    to    stand   forth 
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against  the  dominant  church,  when 
faith  and  morals  were  endangered  by 
its  tenets. 

Nor  is  this  all.  No  acknowledg- 
ment of  Rome*s  snpremacy  can  be 
shown  in  any  work  of  the  period,  as 
conceded  generallj  by  the  Irish  nation. 
The  voice  of  the  oldest  of  the  Chris- 
tian  churches  is  indeed  heard  with 
respectful  attention,  but  this  respect- 
fill  attention,  while  it  tempers,  does 
not  abate  the  firmness,  with  which 
her  argtunents  are  answered.  It  was 
due,  and  was  given  not  to  her  superior 
power,  but  to  the  probability  that 
within  her  fold  were  gathered  as 
much  learning  and  wisdom,  as  were 
likely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Not 
only  is  there  no  such  acknowledg- 
ment  to  be  found  on  record,  but  there 
are  even  decided  testimonies  to  the 
contrary.  "Unum  caput  Christum, 
unum  ducem  Patricium  habebant." 
They  had  one  head,  Christ,  and  one 
guide  and  leader,  Patrick-^says  a 
sylloge,  describing  the  Irish  church  in 
the  seventh  century;  a  definition  by 
no  means  applicable  were  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  acknowledged  the  head  of 
the  Christian  churches.  "  Diversis 
et  schismaticis  ordinibus  Hibemia 
pene  tota  delusa,*'  complains  Gillebert, 
a  Romish  emissary  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Different,  indeed,  and  schis- 
matic in  every  respect,  from  the  de- 
grading system  beneath  whose  thrsd- 
dom  other  kingdoms  then  lay  gro- 
velling. 

With  pain — ^for  unwillingly  do  we 
record  aught  unfavourable  to  that 
glorious  sister  kingdom,  from  which 
we  have  received  so  much  benefit  and 
blessing — with  pain  do  we  admit, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
until  her  invasion  of  this  island,  its 
people  did  not  acknowledge  Rome*s 
supremacy  ;  that  from  England  we 
have  derived  that  worst  of  all  our 
evils.  Popery.  Her  arms,  the  force 
and  artifice  of  our  adventurous  con- 
querors subdued  beneath  this  fe^ul 
thraldom  a  reluctant  and  long  resist- 
ing people ;  and  bitter  is  the  retri- 
bution, by  which  the  serpent  she  was 
the  first  to  introduce  and  cherish  here, 
now  gtings  herself  with  the  deadliest 
poison.  But  if  the  greatest  evil  was 
the  product  of  English  influence,  let 
us  not  forget  that  from  the  same 
quarter  we  have  received  the  greatest 


blessing.  The  Reformation,  and  an 
established  church,  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  Reformation,  are  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  the 
past. 

«  Una  eadem  que  manus  vulous  opemque 
tulit." 

The  very  hand  which  inflicted  the 
wound,  has  itself  brought  the  cure. 
Our  bane  and  antidote  are  both  be- 
fore us. 

The  subject  we  have  now  con- 
sidered, meets  in  the  present  work  ^ 
the  attention  it  deserves,  and  the  pre- 
fatory introduction  to  the  first  series 
of  ecclesiastical  biographies,  is  in  a 
high  degree  characterised  by  profound  ^ 
learning,  close  reasoning,  and  great 
moderation.  Its  length,  however,  is 
such  as  to  prevent  our  extracting 
it  complete  and  entire,  and  to  abridge 
it  or  cite  detached  portions,  we  feel 
would  not  be  fair  either  to  author  or 
reader.  We  are  anxious,  also,  to  come 
to  later  and  more  known  periods  of 
our  history — remarking  only,  before 
we  leave  the  present  portion  of  our 
subject,  that  any  one,  who  imagines 
there  is  not  even  in  this  early  age,  the 
deepest  interest  and  gratification  de-  -^  - 
rivjU>1e  from  its  biographies,  knows 
little  of  the  strange  vicissitudes,  that 
seem  as  natural  to  Ireland's  story  as 
to  her  skies,  little  of  the  deeds  of 
intense  energy  and  passion  that  from 
the  first  hour  have  been  bom  of  the 
heroism  and  genius  of  her  sons. 

For  the  same  reason  we  cannot 
linger  on  the  English  invasion — and 
yet  we  can  scarcely  leave  unnoticed  its  '^ 

thousand  incidents  of  faith  or  false- 
hood, victory  or  ruin.  Roderick's 
fidelity,  Dermod's  treachery — Irish 
valour  crushed  under  relentless  des» 
tiny,  a  nation  trampled  beneath  the 
foot  of  one  Norman  adventurer  after  ^  ^ 

another,  the  perpetual  struggle,  the 
still  renewed  and  still  unavailing  re- 
sistance, are  themes,  at  which  no  heart 
could  remain  wholly  unmoved.  We 
can  afford  room  for  not  more  than  one 
or  two  scenes  from  the  great  drama 
— scenes,  of  which  the  graphical  de- 
scriptions we  shall  now  extract,  merit 
the  warmest  encomium.  The  first,  a 
battle  between  Prince  Dunleve,  and 
the  English  knights,  John  baron  de 
Stoke  Courcy  and  Sir  Armorlc  Tris- 
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tram  de  Valence  St  Lawrence,* 
foonders  respectively  of  the  noble 
houses  of  Kinsale  and  Howth. 

<*  Id  eight  days  a  formidible  power  was 
collected.  Roderio  sent  his  provincial 
forcCf  which,  with  the  troops  of  Down, 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  fighting  men. 
These,  with  Dunleve  at  their  head,  marched 
to  dispossess  the  invader.  To  resist  these, 
De  Courcj  could  muster  at  the  utmost 
a  force  not  quite  amounting  to  seven  hun- 
dred men.  To  attempt  the  defence  of 
the  town  with  this  small  force,  when  he 
was  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  and  muniments  of  a 
defensive  war,  would  be  imprudent:  to 
be  shut  up  in  walls,  was  still  less  conge- 
nial to  his  daring  and  impatient  valour. 
Feeling,  or  affecting  to  feel,  a  contempt 
for  the  perilous  odds  he  should  have  to 
encounter,  he  resolved  to  lead  forth  his 
little  host  and  stake  his  fate  on  a  battle. 
Still  recollecting  the  duty  of  a  skilful 
leader,  he  neglected  no  precaution  to 
countervail  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  position  and  a 
skilful  disposition  of  his  men.  He  divi- 
ded  bis  whole  force  into  three  companies. 
His  cavalry  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty,  behmd  each  of  these  he  mounted 
an  archer,  and  placed  the  company,  thus 
rendered  doubly  effective,  as  a  left  vring 
under  the  command  of  bis  friend  Sir 
Armoric.  On  the  right,  and  protected 
by  a  bog,  Sir  Robert  de  la  Poer,  com- 
manded one  company  of  foot.  De 
Courcy  at  the  head  of  another  occupied 
the  centre.  The  English  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  a  marsh  on  the  right,  while 
their  left  was  strongly  protected  by  a  thick 
hedge  with  a  deep  and  broad  fosse. 

**  The  attack  was  made  with  the  fierce 
impetuosity  of  Irish  valour.  Prince  Dun- 
leve led  forward  his  horse  against  those  of 
Sir  Armoric,  thinking  thus  to  cause  aeon- 
fused  movement  which  might  enable  his 
main  forre  to  act.  The  English  cavalry 
were  immovable;  and  the  obstinacy  of 
the  attack  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  slaughter  of  their  worse-armed  and 
less  expert  assailants.  The  bowmen  acted 
their  part  so  well,  that  few  of  those  whom 
the  English  lance  spared,  escaped  their 
arrows.  Many  were  pierced,  more  thrown 


by  their  wounded  horses.  When  the 
quivers  were  spent,  the  archers  were  found 
no  less  effective  with  their  swords.  After 
a  most  gallant  resistance,  the  Irish  retired 
with  dreadful  loss,  and  De  Courcy,  with 
De  Poer,  immediately  charged  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  which  had  now  come 
near  his  position.  The  fight  now  increased 
in  fury.  The  Irish  uttering  tremendous 
yells,  fought  with  all  the  fierce  abandon- 
ment of  desperation  ;  the  strength  and 
composure  of  the  English  were  tried  to 
the  uttermost;  they  trampled  on  heaps 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  amidst  a  tu- 
mult which  allowed  no  order  to  be  beard ; 
and  the  old  chronicler  describes,  with  ter- 
rible fidelity,  the  mingled  din  of  groans 
and  shouts — the  air  darkened  with  clouds 
of  dust,  with  darts  and  stones,  and  the 
splinters  of  broken  staves — the  sparkling 
dint  of  sword  and  axe,  which  clanged 
like  hammers  on  their  steel  armour*  The 
slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  con- 
tinued long.  At  length,  that  steadiness 
which  is  the  best  result  of  discipline,  pre- 
vailed. The  Irish  suddenly  gave  ground  ; 
and  from  the  pass  in  which  the  fight  had 
raged  till  now,  retreated  confusedly,  and 
with  fearfully  diminished  numbers  into  the 
plain.  Sir  Armoric  now  saw  that  it  was 
the  moment  for  a  charge  from  his  cavalry. 
After  an  instant's  consultation  with  bis 
standard-bearer,  Jeffrey  Montgomery,  he 
gave  the  word  for  an  onward  movement ; 
a  moment  brought  his  company  into  col- 
lision with  the  Irish  cavalry,  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  brave  Connor 
McLaughlin,  had  retired  in  tolerable  order 
during  the  late  confusion  of  the  battle. 
The  shock  was  still  fiercer  than  the 
former.  This  brave  company,  aware  of 
the  discomfiture  of  the  main  body,  fought 
with  desperation ;  Sir  Armoric  was  twice 
unhorsed,  surrounded  and  rescued  during 
the  short  interval  which  elapsed  while 
De  Courcy  was  bringing  up  his  now  dis- 
engaged company  to  aid  him.  In  this 
encounter  it  is  related,  that  when  Sir  Ar- 
moric was  down  the  second  time,  and 
fighting  on  foot  with  his  two-handed 
sword,  many  of  his  troopers  leaped  to 
the  ground,  and  snatching  up  the  weapons 
of  the  dead  which  were  thickly  strewed 
under  their  feet,  rushed  on  and  kept  a 
ford  in  which  they  fought,  and  cleared  it 


*  His  amor  unus  erat,  pariterque  in  bella  ruebant. 
They  were  brothers-in-law,  and  in  the  church  of  our  lady  at  Rome,  had  become 
sworn  brothers  in  arms,  bound  by  a  vow  to  live  and  die  together,  and  share  in  common 
whatever  spoils  were  won  by  their  valour.  They  were  both  of  the  most  illustrious 
descent.  De  Courcy  traced  bis  blood  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  IV. 
of  France.  The  original  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence  family,  is  said  to  have  been  Tristram, 
and  the  addition  taken  from  the  circumstance  of  a  battle  won  at  Clontarf,  on  St. 
Lawrence's  day. 
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(torn  horse  and  man  till  De  Courcy's 
band  was  up  The  approach  of  De 
Courcy  now  deckled  this  singularly  fierce 
and  obstinate*  though  unequal  fight.  The 
Irish,  without  waiting  for  a  new  colliftion, 
turned  and  fled,  leaving  to  the  conquerors 
a  bloody  field.  Amongst  the  many  fierce 
engagements  which  we  have  had  to  notice, 
none  was  more  calculated  to  display  the 
real  character  of  the  force  on  either  side. 
On  the  part  of  the  Irish,  there  was  no 
want  of  spirit  or  personal  valour.  Supe- 
rior arms,  and  still  more,  a  steadier  finn> 
ness.  and  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
tactics,  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  a 
force  numerically  not  quite  the  fourteenth 
of  their  antagonists.** 

The  secondi  the  death  of  Sir  Ar- 
moric. 

<<  In  the  reign  of  Richard,  while  De 
Courcy  was  superseded  hy  his  rival  De 
Lacy,  and  anxious  to  strengthen  himself 
in  Ul«ter  against  the  rising  storm  which 
in  its  progress  so  fatally  overwhelmed  his 
fortunes^  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Sir  Ar- 
moric  who  was  engaged  in  some  slit^ht 
enterprise  in  the  west.  Sir  Armoric  re- 
turned on  his  way,  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  earl,  with  a  small  force  of 
thirty  knights  and  two  hundred  foot. 
The  report  of  his  march  came  to  Cathal 
O'Conor,  who  instantly  resolved  to  inter- 
cept him,  and  collected  for  this  purpose  a 
force  which  left  no  odds  to  fortune.  He 
laid  his  measures  »kil fully ;  and  this,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  science  of 
the  Irish  warfare.  He  took  up  a  con- 
cealed position,  and  by  the  most  cautious 
dispositions  for  the  purpose,  prevented  all 
intelligence  of  his  intent  or  movements 
from  reaching  Sir  Armoric  He  came 
on  unsuspecting  danger,  and  having  no 
intimation  of  any  hostile  design  ;  his 
•couts  went  out  and  brought  no  intelli- 
gence, and  all  seemed  repose  along  the 
march,  until  he  came  to  a  pass  called  the 
*  Devil's  mouth.*  Here  it  was  at  once 
discovered,  that  a  vast  force  lay  in  am- 
bush to  intercept  his  way.  Tliat  there 
was  no  alternative  left  but  a  soldier's 
death  for  the  two  hundred  foot  soldiers 
which  composed  his  army,  was  instantly 
comprehended  by  all  present ;  for  these, 
flight  was  imposiiible  and  resistance  hope- 
less. The  force  of  0*Conor  was  at  least 
a  hundred  to  one.  The  fatal  inference 
seemed  to  have  had  difi^erent  effects  on  the 
little  force  of  Sir  Armoric  :  the  foot, 
with  stern  and  calm  desperation,  prepared 
for  their  last  earthly  expectation  of  ven- 
geance ;  the  thirty  knights,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  hope  in  valour^  expressed 


their  natural  desire  to  retreat.  Their 
hesitation  was  observed  by  the  devoted 
company  of  foot,  who  looked  on  their 
more  fortunate  companions  with  wistful 
sadness.  Their  captain,  a  brother  of 
Sir  Armoric*8,  came  up  to  him,  and  ia 
pathetic  terms  remonstrated  against  the 
intended  movement  of  his  cavalry  to  de- 
sert their  comrades  in  this  trying  hour. 

'<  Sir  Armoric*s  high  spirit  was  but  too 
easily  moved  to  follow  even  the  shadowa 
of  honour  and  fidelity ;  and  he  resolved 
at  once  to  share  in  the  dark  fate  of  bis 
unfortunate  soldiers.  He  instantly  pro- 
posed the  resolution  to  his  thirty  knights, 
who  yielded  to  the  energy  of  their  lead-  "^ 

er*8  resolution,  and  consented  to  follow 
his  example.  Sir  Armoric  now  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  kneeling  down, 
kissed  the  cross  upon  his  sword ;  the  next  ^ 
moment  he  turned  to  his  horse,  and  ex- 
claiming '  Thou  shalt  not  serve  my  ene- 
mies,' he  ran  it  through  with  his  sword  : 
all  followed  the  example  of  this  decisive 
act,  which  placed  them  at  once  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  their  fellow  sol- 
diers. Sir  Armoric,  lastly,  sent  two 
youths  of  his  company  to  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  enjoining  them  to  wit- 
ness and  carry  a  faithful  account  of  the 
event  to  De  Courcy. 

«•  The  knights  now  took  their  places 
among  the  foot,  and  the  devoted  band  ad-  > 

vanced  upon  the  Irish  host.  The  Irish  ^*^ 
were  astonished.  Altogether  ignorant  of 
the  more  refined  barbarism  of  chivalric 
points  of  honour,  they  knew  not  how  to 
understand  the  spectacle  of  devoted 
bravery  which  passed  before  them,  but 
imagined  that  the  English  came  on  in  the 
confidence  of  a  seasonable  reinforcement. 
Under  this  impression  they  hesitated,  until 
the  scouts  they  sent  out  returned  with 
assurance  that  the  whole  enemy  they  had  ^ 

to  encounter  consisted  of  the  little  band 
of  foot  who  were  in  their  toils.  They 
now  gave  the  onset:  the  English  were 
soon  enclosed  in  their  overwhelming  ranks. 
With  their  gallant  leader,  they  were  slain 
to  a  man  ;  but  not  without  giving  a  lesson 
of  fear  to  the  enemy,  which  was  not  soon  -^  ^ 

forgotten.  Cathal  O*  Conor,  some  time 
after,  described  the  struggle  to  Hugh  De 
Lacy.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  thing 
to  equal  it  <  was  ever  seen  before  :*  the 
English,  he  said,  turned  back  to  back, 
and  made  prodigious  slaughter,  till  by 
degrees,  and  at  great  sacrifice  of  life, 
every  man  fell.  They  slew  a  thousand  of 
his  men,  which  amounted  nearly  to  five 
for  each  who  fell  in  that  bloody  fight. 
Such  was  the  death  of  Sir  Armoric 
Tristram  de  Valence  St.  Lawrence." 

Irish  historr,  from  the  period  of 
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the  English  myasion  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  is  one  webwork  of  misgo- 
Ternment.    Instead  of  calm,  firm^  and 
judicious  efforts  to  combine  at  once 
authority  and  affection,  to  conciliate 
and  to  rule,  the  only  object  appears  to 
have  been,  to  prevent  the  country  be- 
coming great  or  prosperous,  lest  pros- 
perity and  greatness  should  enable  it 
to  shake  off  the  English  yoke.     No 
consistent  or  continued  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  the  native  princes  and 
people  into  conformity  with  English 
habits,  or  obedience  to  English  laws. 
Even  in  the  theories  of  lawyers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  operation  of  circum- 
stances, English  laws  did  not  applv  to 
any  of  Irish  blood,  except  such  as  had 
purchased  letters    of  denization,  or 
^       come  in  and  signed  submissions  to  the 
government.      The    chiefs,    whether 
English  or  Irish,  were  allowed  full 
liberty  to  plunder,  persecute,  and  in 
every  way  exercise  a  most  grinding 
tyranny  over  their  poor  followers  and 
tenants.     They  had    been  originally 
granted,  or  having    possessed,  were 
allowed  to  retiun  territories  so  exten- 
fdve  as  enabled  them  to  defy  the  vice- 
regal authority    and  rule    as    petty 
princes,  independent  of  and  without 
^        any  reverence  for  a  superior  power. 
They  made  inroads  on  each  other's 
lands,  levied  subsidies,  kept  around 
them  armed  bands  of  licentious  and 
unruly  retainers — and  all    this  with 
scwrcely  any  check  or  control  from 
the    English    government.       Indeed 
their  strifes  and  quarrels,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  extend  beyond  themselves 
and  concerned  only  their  own  districts, 
^         were  rather  encouraged  than  repressed. 
Division  was  the  best  anti^onist  of 
forces,  which  united  would  have  been 
irresistible.     The  most  efficacious  me- 
thod of  subjugation  was  to  employ  one 
power  against  another,  and  so  weaken 
both :  but  even  this  system  was  not 
carried  on  with  any  nrmness  or  wis- 
dom.    Deputy  followed  deputy,  and 
as  each  came  and  weht,  ensued  some 
variation  in  the  policy  adopted.    Now 
the    maxim  was,    to  flatter  and  de- 
ceive the  powerful  chiefs;  to  appeal 
to  the  well  affected  against  the  rebel- 
lious— and  then  again,  an  Edward  the 
third,  panting  for  his  French  invasion 
and  too  anxious  concerning  its  issue 
to  take  any  heed  of  his    own    do- 
mmions,  issues  that  rescript  pr^nant 
with    such    hUi    consequences  —  a 


rescript'severing  even  the  Englbh  by 
descent  from  the  mother  country,  and 
driving  them  by  the  force  of  common 
wrong  into  union  and  alliance  with  the 
natives. 

«  The  king,  to  his  trusty  and  beloved 
John  Darcy,  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  gpreet* 
log: 

**  Whereas  it  appeareth  to  ut  and  our 
council,  for  many  reasons,  that  our  service 
shall  the  better  and  more  profitably  be 
conducted  in  the  said  land  by  English 
officers  having  revenues  and  possessions 
in  England,  than  by  Irish  Englishmen 
married  and  estated  in  Ireland,  and  with- 
out any  possessions  in  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land ;  we  enjoin  you,  that  you  diligently 
inform  yourself  of  all  our  officers,  greater 
or  lesser,  within  our  land  of  Ireland  afore- 
said ;  and  that  all  such  officers  beneficed, 
married  and  estated  in  the  said  land,  and 
having  nothing  in  England,  be  removed 
from  their  offices ;  that  you  place  and  sub- 
stitute in  their  room,  other  fit  Englishmen, 
having  lands,  tenements,  and  benefices  in 
England ;  and  that  you  cause  the  said 
offices  for  the  future  to  be  executed  by 
such  Englishmen,  and  none  other,  any 
order  of  ours  to  you  made  in  contrariwise 
notwithstanding.** 

Crime,  atrocious  cruelty,  immiti- 
gated  despotism,  and  the  darkest  bar- 
barism are  the  characteristics  of  the 
period.  Might  was  right,  and  the 
only  law,  the  wild  justice  of  revenge. 
All  that  passion  uncontrolled  and  un- 
enlightened, ferocious  from  ignorance, 
deriving  a  sort  of  self-justification  from 
retaliation,  brutalized  and  rendered 
insensible  to  shame  or  pity  from  long 
habits  of  indulgence  and  the  accus- 
tomed sight  of  surrounding  atrocities, 
all  that  passion  thus  trained  and  har- 
dened to  the  work  of  destruction 
could  dictate  or  perform,  were  the 
usual  occurrences  of  each  day  that 
passed.  Annalists  and  historians  re- 
cord the  facts,  as  if  there  were  nothmg 
in  them  to  call  for  extraordinary  com- 
ment. Power  did  not  restrain,  law 
was  inefficacious  to  reform,  and  opinion 
sanctioned  such  awful  excesses. 

England  during  the  heptarchy  and 
for  years  after  the  Norman  invasion 
suffered  the  greatest  miseries — mise- 
ries somewhat  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
almost  equal  to  those  we  have  been 
describing.  But  England  was  a  nation, 
not  a  conquered  province*  and  in  con- 
tinual struggles  against  tyrannic  do- 
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minion  acquired  her  vigour,  her  energy 
and  her  independence.  At  all  periods 
of  her  history  there  has  existed  a  na- 
tional feelingy  a  sense  of  the  community 
of  country  with  its  cement  binding  in 
one  the  whole, however  apparently  se- 
vered. This,  the  gravitating  principle 
of  the  social  system,  interpenetrated 
and  kept  together  every  part  and  par- 
ticle of  the  living  mass. 

In  Ireland  there  was  neither  nation- 
ality, nor  unity,  nor  sense  of  a  common 
country  nor  hope.  Each  man  for 
himself— let  him  grasp  in  the  wild 
chance-directed  me<lley  that  called  it- 
self society,  what  he  could,  and  when 
grasped,  let  him  keep  it  in  like  man- 
ner how  and  for  whatsoever  time  his 
own  strong  arm  was  able. 

«  In  Ireland,  all  the  contests  were  those 
of  indtviduaU  contending  for  their  several 
purposes — to  acquire  territory — to  re- 
venge insult  or  wrong — to  rob»  murder,  or 
protect  and  defend.  The  chief  and  the 
baron  were  to  all  intents  so  many  bandit 
leaders,  each  looking  to  preserve  his  own 
domain  of  spoliation  inviolate.  There 
was  no  general  constitution  contemplated, 
no  abstract  element  recognised,  no  prin- 
ciple contended  for.  The  chiefs  did  not 
unite  to  repel  the  Norman  barons,  the 
Norman  barons  did  not  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions in  extreme  cases)  combine  to 
maintain  or  to  control  the  usurpations  of  a 
higher  power.  We  find  no  proud  vindi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  expressing 
the  sense  of  an  assembled  estate,  no  field 
of  Runnymede,  or  spirited  and  virtuous 
remonstrance,  nolamus  leges  Anglia  mu- 
tarit  to  show  that,  although  the  English 
barons  tyrannized  in  their  several  spheres 
(as  men  will  ever  when  they  can),  yet 
there  was  a  corporate  sense,  a  public  feel- 
ing, and  a  common  cause;  that,  in  a 
word,  principles  were  at  work.  At  that 
age,  the  peopUf  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  word,  had  scarcely  existence  in  either 
country.  But  already  in  England,  this 
third  element  of  society  was  infused  into 
the  spirit  of  the  mass,  and  corporate  inte- 
rests began  to  form,  and  become  the  cen- 
tres of  a  growing  constitutional  force.  If 
there  was  oppression,  it  was  the  result,  not 
of  mere  licentious  disorganization,  but  of 
a  system^  the  best  that  could  have  existed 
at  the  time ;  and  there  is  a  wide  difier- 
ence  between  a  vicious  order  of  things, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  order.  The 
people  were  slaves,  and  were  fit  to  be 
slaves ;  but  there  were  processes  at  work 
which  were  to  raise  their  condition  both 
morally  and  politically   by   co-ordinate 


steps.  A  systematic  contest  between  the 
monarch  and  his  barons  for  power,  bad 
the  necessary  effect  of  raising  a  third,  and 
aOer  them  a  fourth  class  into  importance. 
The  growth  of  wealth,  the  development 
of  finance,  as  well  as  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  throne  and  aristocracy,  were 
permanent  principles  essentially  pervad- 
ing the  entire  working  of  the  British  na- 
tion  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy 
perhaps,  certainly  of  the  Norman  race  of 
monarch;.  These  worked  uniformly  and 
progressively,  and  produced  permanent 
and  diffusive  effects.  They  were  aided  by 
every  occasional  cause.  The  wars  of  the 
contested  succession  between  the  families 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  conten- 
tions between  the  kings  and  the  Roman 
see,  can  easily  be  shown  to  have  operated 
in  accelerating  the  main  tendencies  of  the 
nation,  towards  the  political  balance  so 
peculiarly  the  character  of  its  laws  and 
institutions." 

But  amid  all  this — amid  mutual 
wrongs  and  mutual  cruelties,  the  ever 
recurring  cycle  of  rebellion  leading  to 
oppression,  and  oppression  reproducing 
rebellion,  one  influence  steadily  grew, 
expanded  itself  far  and  wide,  and  fi- 
nally pervaded  the  entire  framework 
of  social  existence.  Through  the  rents 
and  fissures  of  countless  evils,  inter- 
twining its  roots,  and  establishing  itself 
more  firmly  and  extensively  in  propor- 
tion as  civil  polity  became  relaxed  and 
loosened,  the  church  overshadowed  the 
land.  Irish  chief,  Norman  baron,  the 
wildest  gallowglass  upon  his  hill,  the 
wealthy  merchant  within  the  pale, 
master  and  servant,  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  with  equal  reverence 
knelt  before  her  footstool,  and  in  fear 
and  obedience  heard  those  accents, 
their  creed  taught  them  were  little 
less  than  divine.  Her  power  protected, 
her  preaching  and  example  dissemi* 
nated  social  charity  and  mercy.  Hum- 
bling all,  equalling  all,  doing  good  to 
all,  she  brought  down  the  inequalities 
of  man's  conditions,  and  softened  the 
asperities  of  uncivilized  life.  Peace 
was  mediated  by  her  interposition,  the 
horrors  of  war  lessened ;  some  gleams 
of  refinement  and  civilization  thrown 
upon  a  dai'k  and  stormy  era.  Is  there 
in  all  history  aught  more  tenderly 
affecting,  than  the  good  Archbishop 
O' Toole  amid  slaughtering  hosts 
the  meek  messenger  of  mercy,  brav- 
ing the  savage  hatred  of  men  whom 
fury   had   made   brutes,  and    drag- 
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ging  from  embattled  enemies  the  pal- 
pitating bodies  of  the  slain^  to  inter 
them  amid  Christian  tears  and  with 
Christian  prajers  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  and  similar 
pictures,  let  us  keep  in  view  that  the 
Irishman  had  no  country.  For  him 
there  was  only  one  huge  overhanging 
cloud  of  tyranny  without  prospect  of 
a  change.  His  own  chief  was  absolute 
master  of  property,  of  limb,  nay,  of  life 
itself;  and  the  English  adventurer 
equally  oppressive,  equally  or  more 
r^^rdless  of  his  welfare  and 
well-being,  added  to  all  this,  the  dis- 
grace of  a  foreign  thraldom.  There 
was  nothing  then  in  social  existence 
whereunto  his  affections  could  turn. 
The  ennobling  and  irrepressible  feel- 
ings comprehended  in  the  word  patriot- 
ism were  perfectly  objectless.  And 
yet  man  must — no  truth  is  there  more 
trertain — man  mast  have  something  to 
love  and  worship ;  something  above 
him,  beyond  him,  for  which  to  serve, 
war — die.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  under 
such  circumstances,  protector,  media- 
tor, guide,  comforter,  country,  all  in 
one  combined,  and  adding  to  this  com- 
bination the  exaltation  and  dignity  be- 
longing to  the  representative  of  more 
than  earthly  power,  the  church  won 
and  retained  to  herself  the  warm, 
glowing  and  devoted  attachment  of  the 
most  grateful  and  generous  of  Euro- 
pean people  ? 

Here  then  we  have  the  source  of  all 
the  evils  that  for  centuries  have  op- 
pressed Ireland,  explained ;  here  re- 
vealed, the  solution  of  the  mysteries  of 
her  story.  The  church  at  first  tried  by 
adversity  and  so  preserved  pure  and 
untainted,  gradually  increased  in  pow- 
er and  importance,  and  in  proportion 
as  she  increased  became  corrupted. 
The  people  had  been  at  first  bound  to 
her  by  the  ties  of  affection  and  de- 
served reverence ;  by  degrees  these 
ties  gained  greater  strength  from  the 
addition  of  a  new  and  more  powerful 
ingredient — superstitious  fear.  VenC' 
ration  degenerated  into  slavery ;  and 
authority,  originally  supported  on  the 
foundation  of  willing  submission  to 
superior  enlightenment  and  virtue,  be- 
came at  last  a  fearful  spiritual  despo- 
tism. 

Somewhat  a  similar  process  was 
going  forward  in  England  at  the  same 
time,  but  coimteracted  and  held  in 
check  by  the  antagonist  force  of  pa- 
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triotic  feelings.  Love  of  country,  at 
all  periods  of  English  history,  even  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  Popish  supremacy, 
— love  of  country  was  superior  to  re- 
ligious terror.  When  the  barons,  in 
reply  to  the  demand  of  the  hierarchy 
for  a  change  in  the  law  of  marriage, 
uttered  the  celebrated  "  Nolumus 
leges  Anglicn  miitari^"*  the  whole  na- 
tion, with  universal  acchum,  echoed 
the  noble  declaration,  that  no  foreign 
potentate  or  ruler,  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, should  dictate  to  or  interfere 
with  the  will  and  pleasure  of  freebom 
Englishmen.  In  that  hour  the  first 
blow  was  struck  against  the  chain  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  and  one  by 
one  thenceforward  were  its  links 
weakened,  till  decay  or  the  file  finally 
severed  them  asunder — never  to  re- 
unite again. 

After  the  observations  we  have  made, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  fiulure  of  the  Reform- 
ation in  Ireland.  The  native  clergy  did 
not  accept — rather,  obstinately  refused 
to  adopt — the  principles  of  Protest- 
antbm,  and  the  people  clung  with 
desperate  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their 
clergy.  They  saw,  in  the  propagation 
of  the  new  creed,  only  another  and  a 
second  invasion, — an  attempt  to  take 
from  them  not  merely  their  national 
existence,  but  their  last  best  friend, 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  their 
childhood.  Could  any  good  thing 
come  f^om  the  oppressor? 

To  enter  upon  further  consider- 
ation of  these  topics  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  present  limits ;  and  in 
truth,  we  are  rather  glad  to  spare  our- 
selves and  our  readers  any  continuance 
of  the  perusal  of  the  wretched  con- 
sistency of  Irish  history  in  misery  and 
discord, —  peace,  in  which  men  pre- 
pare themselves  anew  for  war,  —  and 
wars  that  toss  to  and  fro  their  feverish 
existence,  till,  from  very  wearinesi 
and  exhaustion,  they  subside  into  the 
semblance  of  peace.  As  some  relief 
from  these  themes,  wo  present  our 
readers  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Wills' 
beautiful  memoir  of  the  author  of  the 
Fiury  Queen. 

"  Spenser,  though  he,  along  with  many 
of  our  noblest  names  of  this  period  and 
the  following,  can  be  claimed  by  Irehuid 
only  by  a  partial  interest,  has  yet  an  un* 
questionable  claim  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  historian  of  her  literary  worthies* 
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If  England  wai  the  country  of  hia  birth, 
we  deny  ber  not  tbe  oUdtn  tbat  ranks  bim 
among  tbe  higbett  names  of  ber  most 
glorious  age ;  but  we  claim  a  compatriot 
interest  in  tbe  poet  of  Kilcolman :  Ire* 
land  was  tbe  biitbplace  of  bis  muse.** 

*  •  • 

<*  Kilcolman  Castle,  or  ratber  its  ruin, 
is  still  to  be  seen,  and  u  described  by 
most  bistorians  of  tbe  county  of  Cork.  It 
bad  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Desmond, 
tbe  former  lords  of  the  poet's  estate,  and 
of  tbe  whole  district  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained. Tbe  river  Awbeg,  on  which  it 
itood— tbe  «  Gentle  MuUa '  of  the  poet — 
rises  near  Buttevant,  and  enters  the  river 
Blaokwater  near  Bridgetown.  It  wiuded 
with  a  smooth  course  through  the  (then) 
wooded  and  romantic  solitudes  of  a  widely 
pastoral  district,  presenting  along  its  tran- 
quil course  numerous  diversities  of  the 
lone  and  solemn  scenery  which  fancy 
loves  to  people  with  her  creatures  of  ro- 
mance. The  poet's  dwelling  was  within 
about  four  miles  of  the  present  village  of 
Doneraile,  and  looked  out  over  a  far  ex- 
panse of  plain,  bounded  by  the  distant 
eastward  hills  of  the  county  of  Waterford. 
Tbe  Rathnoure  mountains  closed  the  as- 
pect on  tbe  north,  the  Nagle  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  moun- 
tains of  Kerry. 

^  Tbe  ruins  present  the  remains  of  a 
principal  tower,  in  a  castellated  building 
of  some  extent.  The  outlines  and  ves- 
tiges of  several  apartments  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  lower  of  these 
rooms  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  hall  or 
kitchen,  and  is  arched  with  stone.  Tbe 
atairway  of  the  tower  still  exists,  and  leads 
to  the 'decayed  remains  of  a  small  cham- 
ber. Little  can  be  added  concerning  this 
interesting  ruin,  except  tbat  the  remaining 
windows  command  extensive  prospects. 

"  Here,  then,  Spenser  began  to  reside 
in  the  year  1587,  seven  years  from  his 
first  arrival  in  Ireland.  And  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  rural  and  scenic  de- 
scriptions contained  in  many  of  his  poems, 
mnd  especially  in  the  *  Fairy  Queen,*  are 
entirely  drawn  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
tiy :  hence  the  •  wild  forests,*  and  « waste- 
All  woods,*  and  tbe  whole  characteristio 
lylvan  colouring  of  this  poem.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible,  without  many  a  bold  reach 
of  conjecture,  to  trace  the  numerous  latent 
transformations  by  which  the  incidents  of 
time  and  place  nave  become  metamor- 
phosed into  the  visions  of  poetic  combina- 
tion. Who  that  reads  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth  canto — 

**.*Tli«D,  when  as  cheerleis  nlfht  so  covered  had 
rsirbeavea  with  an  universal  cloud, 


Tbat  every  wlffat,  dlnnay  with  darkness  sad . 
In  tllenoe  and  In  sleep  themselres  did  shroad,    * 
She  heard  a  thrlliinf  trnmpet  sound  aloud.* 

and  recollects  how  faithfully  the  character- 
istic incident  of  Irish  insurrection  is  pre- 
sented, will  fail  to  remember  how  often 
sadly  familiar  to  the  poet*s  ear  must  have 
been  the  *  thrilling*  born  from  the  nightly 
hills  ?  The  sudden  harmony  of  *■  many 
bagpipes  *  among  the  thickest  woods,  and 
the  'shrieking  hubbubs*  (an  Irish  word), 
can  have  no  prototype  in  nature  but  the 
one.  Tbe  scenery  of  the  countrj  is  di- 
rectly described  in  the  following  lines :.. 

*•  *  Wbylome,  when  Ireland  floorlehed  in  Um% 
Of  wealth  and  foodneis,  far  above  the  rest 
or  all  that  bear  the  Britiah  Island's  nam^ 
The  f  ods  then  used,  for  pleasure  and  for  rest* 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  as  seemed  them  beet  t  '^^ 

But  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure  found  ^ 

Than  Cynthia,  that  is  sorereifn  queen  profest 
Of  woods  and  forests  which  therein  abound. 
Sprinkled  with  wholesome  waters  mors  tbaa 
most  on  froond.* 

«  The  manner  in  which  the  fawns,  sa- 
tyrs, and  hamadryads,  and  all  the  poetical 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  seem  to  have 
infested  his  imagination  in  the  first  por* 
tions  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen/  but  more  ea- 
pecially  in  Book  L  Canto  vi.,  appears  to 
us  decisive  of  tbe  point — ^that  it  was  here 
this  poem  was  commenced,  although  the  -^ 
conception,  and  perhaps  some  rough 
sketching,  may  have  previously  existed. 

<*  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  retreat  in 
the  composition  of  his  immortal  work^ 
that  he  was  visited  by  Raleigh—- the  inos- 
dent  is  described  in  '  Colin  Clout*s  come 
home  again,'  in  which  he  describes  hia 
friend  who  had  just  returned  from  Portu- 
gal as  the  '  shepherd  of  tbe  ocean,* 

**  *  I  SAte  as  was  my  trade 
Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  bore  ; 
Keeping  my  sheep  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  f  reen  alders  by  the  Mnlla's  shore, 
There  a  strange  shepherd  efaaaced  to  find  ma 

out; 
Whether  aUnred  with  my  pipe's  delight  ^  ! 

Whose  pleasing  sound  shrilled  liar  about, 
Or  thither  led  ^y  chance,  I  know  not  right ; 
Whom  when  I  asked,  from  what  place  he  cama  t 
And  how  he  bight  t  himself  he  did  ydeep  j 

The  shepherd  of  the  ocean  by  name. 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main  sea  deep!* 

"  This  visit  was  the  means  of  drawing 
Spenser  from  bis  retreat :  he  read  the  three 
first  books  to  his  guest,  whose  enthusiastio 
spirit  was  fired  with  admiration.  He  con- 
jured tbe  poet  to  lose  no  time  in  its  publi- 
cation, and  urged  bim  so  warmly  to  repair 
at  once  to  London,  that  Spenser  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  three  first  books  were 
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frinted  in  the  yev  1590.  Of  his  adfen- 
tores  on  this  occasion,  the  accounts  are 
neither  very  abandant  nor  authentic.  It 
IS  stated,  with  the  highest  probabilitj, 
befaig  in  fact  a  matter  of  course,  that  he 
was  introduced  by  Raleigh  to  the  queen» 
who  appointed  him  Poet  Laureate ;  but  it 
is(with  mudi  probobiUty)  asserted  by  some, 
without  any  pension.  It  is,  however,  af- 
firmed, that  ue  lord-treasurer,  Burleigh, 
whose  prudent  parsimony  exceeded  his  taste 
lor  Terse,  and  his  jealousy  of  court  favour 
•ither  his  love  of  economy  or  his  regard 
for  merit,  exerted  his  powerful  influence 
to  intercept  the  queen's  favour.  The  foct 
seems  ascertained  by  the  complaints  of 
Spenser,  which,  with  a  pension  of  £50, 
woold  have  been  quite  out  of  place.  A 
story  is  told  by  all  biographers,  that  the 

<  oueen  having  read  the  Fairy  Queen^  or. 
dered  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  the  author.  Burleigh,  to 
whom  this  command  was  addressed,  with  a 
welUieigned  expression  of  surprise  replied 
— *  What!  all  this  for  a  song?  '  <  llien 
ghre  him  what  is  reason,*  answered  Eliza- 
beth, whose  prudence  was  not  less,  though 
her  taste  was  more.  Burleigh  *s  estimate 
of  <  What  is  reason  ? '  was  slight  indeed ; 
•ad  when  Spenser,  after  an  interval  of 
suspense,  discovered  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  withoot  his  expected  recompense,  he 

j^  cftme  to  a  determination  to  remind  the 
mieen  of  her  promise,  which  he  did  by 
taeselinesi 

**  *  I  was  promised  on  a  thne 
To  have  reason  for  my  rkyme  ; 
From  that  time,  unto  this  eeason 
I  receired  not  rhyme  nor  reason.* 

Hie  queen,  who  thus  learned  the  remiss- 
ness of  Burleigh,  peremptorily  commanded 
^  the  payment  of  her  order.  The  patent 
for  his  pension  may  perhaps  have  succeeded 
this  incident  There  is  another  passage 
of  Spenser,  which  seems  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  iocident  here  mentioned  :— 

«  '  Foil  little  knoweit  thou  that  hart  not  tried 
Wliat  ill  It  b  in  taing  long  to  hide : 
To  lose  good  dayi  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  penslre  discontent  { 
To  speed  to-day  to  be  pnt  back  to.morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hopes  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers  ) 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  fret  tby  seal  with  erosees  and  with  eares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  oomfortlcsa  despairs ; 
To  fawn,  to  croueh,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 
Unhappy  wight,  bom  to  disastrous  end 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend.* 

**  But  the  favour  of  courts,  proverbially 
UMsertain,  and  the  invidious  dislike  of  in- 


triguing ministers,  were  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  the  friendship  and  admir- 
ation of  the  higher  spirits  of  the  age.  If 
his  fortunes  did  not  advance  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  expectation,  he  must  have  at  least 
felt  the  triumph  of  his  genius.  His  pub- 
lisher afforded  the  certain  proof  of  the 
success  which  was  most  to  be  desired,  bv  a 
spirited  effort  to  collect  and  publish  all  bis 
other  pieces  at  the  time  extent 

**  Not  long  after  this  event,  Spenser 
once  more  sought  his  poetical  retirement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mulla;  and  with  the 
short  interval  of  a  visit  to  London  in  the 
winter  of  1591,  continued  for  many  yean 
In  the  assiduous  compositson  of  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  Fairy  Qnum  and 
other  well  known  works.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  formed  an  attaehmtnt 
to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Cork.  Spenser  was  now  approaching  his 
fortieth  year :  he  was  compelled  to  expe* 
rienoe  the  bitter  sweets  of  a  long  and  of 
course  anxious  probation :  and  <3ten  per- 
haps to  be  painfully  reminded  of  his  youth- 
ful attachment  to  the  perfidious  and  fickle 
Rosalind.  The  Irish  lady  was  remarkable 
for  her  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her 
sex,  and  her  prtdt  is  celebrated  by  her 
lover. 

"  *  For  in  those  lofty  looks  is  doss  ImpUed- 
Soorn  of  base  things,  disdain  of  foal  dlshononr  { 
Threatening  rash  eyes  which  gase  on  her  so 

wide. 
That  loose  they  be  who  dare  to  look  upon  her.* 

**  In  another  sonnet  he  celebrates  her 

•<  *  uud  homblesi  mixt  with  awfol  m^esty.* 
"  And  again, 

*  Was  It  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art 
Which  tempered  so  the  featufes  of  her  faee, 
That  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  equal  part 
Do  both  appear  to  adorn  her  beauty's  graos  V 

**  After  a  courtship  of  three  yean,  this 
proud  young  beauty  relented,  and  some 
graceful  verses  describe  the  intoxicating 
delight  of  her  first  smiles.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Cork,  in  1554,  and  has  left  the 
record  of  one  day'fe  unalloyed  happiness  in 
the  epithalamium  he  wrote  on  the  oo* 
easion:  — 

••<  BehoM  while  she  before  tfat  altar  sUnds  . 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  bar  speaks. 
And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  bands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  pure  snow.white  lorely  vermeU  stain. 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  t 
That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 
Foiget  their  serrice,  and  about  her  fly. 
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Oftpotptng  in  her  fiioe,  whicb  seems  more  fair 
The  more  they  on  It  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  a  godly  modeiiy 
That  suflfbrs  not  a  lode  to  glance  away 
Which  nuy  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
V^hy  blush  ye,  love !  to  give  to  me  your  hand  { 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band.* 

*<  Such  was  the  happy  commencement 
of  a  brief  and  troubloue  interval. 

•*  Not  long  after  his  marriage,  Spenser 
paid  a  short  yisit  to  London,  where  he 
published  three  more  books  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  and  presented  his  '  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland '  to  the  queen.  The  next 
year  he  returned  home,  and  for  a  little 
longer  every  thing  wore  the  air  of  peace- 
ful prosperity :  he  was  happy  in  his  wife, 
who  had  made  him  the  father  of  two  fair 
ions ;  and  his  character  as  a  resident  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  his  reputation  as  a  poet, 
began  to  win  him  golden  opinions  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory.  He  was 
recommended  alfio  by  the  crown,  to  the 
office  of  sheriff  for  Cork.  But  the  rebel- 
lion of  Tyrone  broke  upon  these  goodly 
prospects,  and  surrounded  every  peaceful 
habitation  with  restless  disquietudes  and 
apprehensions.  The  inmates  of  one  of 
Desmond's  castles  could  not  sleep  undis- 
turbed by  the  terrors  which  left  no  home 
secure.  Frightful  rumours  were  the  daily 
conversation  ;  the  quiet  woods  which  the 
poet  so  long  had  peopled  with  the  fawns, 
satyrs,  and  hamadryads  in  which  bis  fancy 
loved  to  revel,  teemed  with  no  imaginary 
groups  of  wolvish  kernes  and  ruffian  bon- 
aghts  fiercely  looking  out  upon  his  castle 
and  awaiting  the  night :  night  was  haunted 
by  fearful  apprehensions  —  evil  noises 
mingled  in  the  winds  &n<l  the  echoing 
signals  was  heard  among  the  hills.  Hap- 
less is  their  state  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  terrors — inflicting  by  antici- 
pation the  sufferings  which  may  not  arrive. 
But  this  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  poor 
Spenser,  of  whose  felicity  we  more  lament 
the  ruin  because  it  was  so  complete. 
Blest  in  the  union  he  had  formed,  a  happy 
father,  a  hiuband  much  lovmg  and  much 
loved,  admired,  respected,  and  after  a  life 
of  toil  possessed  of  a  growing  fortune: 
one  fatal  hour  reversed  his  fortunate  po* 
aition,  and  sent  him  a  houseless  fugitive, 
with  his  helpless  family,  again  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  uncertain  favour  of  which 
be  had  so  long  experience. 

«*  We  cannot  here  offer  any  precise  de- 
tail of  the  dreadful  particulars  of  a  dis- 
aster, the  horror  of  which  is  perhaps  better 
to  be  understood  from  a  single  incident 
than  from  any  description.  The  poet 
with  his  family  were  compelled  to  fly  with 
such  precipitatioo,  that  their  proungest  in- 


fant was  left  behind.  It  was  pcibaps  the 
error  of  the  wretched  parents,  inexperienced 
in  popular  convulsion,  to  imagine  that  a 
helpless  and  innocent  babe  could  not  be 
really  in  any  risk ;  and  they  conceived 
that  they  had  provided  fully  for  its  safety, 
by  leaving  the  necessary  directions  for  its 
journey  on  the  following  day,  in  a  manner 
more  accommodated  to  its  tender  age. 
■  The  castle  was  plundered  and  bamed, 
and  the  infant  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
family  only  escaped  by  the  promptness  of 
their  flight.  They  reached  London,  where 
they  took  lodgings  in  King-street. 

**  Spenser  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  this  calamity.  Despair  and  dis- 
couragement clouded  his  breast,  and  his 
health  sunk  rapidly  under  the  combination 
of  grief,  want,  and  the  renewal  of  a  pain- 
ful senitude  upon  the  capricious  friendship  ^ 
of  the  great.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  utterly  deserted  in  this  distressing  con- 
dition, because  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
utter  baseness  of  mankind  it  would  imply; 
feeling,  generosity,  and  truth,  can  have  no 
existence  but  in  fable,  if  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  high  and 
polished  aristocracy.  But  a  just  estimate 
of  human  nature,  and  a  precise  experience 
of  the  moral  workings  of  society,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  neglect  which 
neither  high  worth,  nor  the  possession  of 
many  friends,  are  enough  to  ward  off.  .^^ 
The  generosity  of  the  worid  b  but  an  im« 
pulse,  which  its  prudence,  more  constant, 
is  ever  tyring  to  limit  and  escape  from  : 
when  the  effort  to  relieve  has  been  made, 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  satisfied  that 
enough  has  been  done,  and  to  lay  the 
blame  of  its  actual  insufficiency  on  the 
imprudence  of  the  sufferer.  The  kindness 
is  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel, for  the  most  part  inconsiderate,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  cannot  ^ 
be  expected  that  any  one  will  apply  to  the 
emergency  of  another  that  clear  and  ela- 
borate scrutiny  into  the  whole  combination 
of  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  is  necessary  for  conduct  under  the 
pressure  of  difficulty :  counsel  is  cheap 
and  easy,  and  all  are  ready  to  bestow  it ; 
but  sound  and  considerate  advice  few  have 
at  their  disposal  when  they  need  it  for 
themselves.  Our  application  of  these  re- 
fiections,  is  but  conjectural,  and  the  result 
of  our  own  long  observation  of  the  ways 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  certain  that  Spen- 
ser had  many  high  and  inflnential  friends, 
and  claims  of  no  slight  order  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  good  and  wise,  and  upon 
the  gratitude  of  all :  the  proudest  orna- 
ments of  the  Elizabethan  age  are  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,  with  either  of  whom 
(different  as  they  arc)  no  other  can  be 
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named.  ■  Poor  Spenser  wilh  a  familjr — 
stripped  of  his  estate — wilh  the  claim  of 
service  and  ibe  noble  title  of  genius- 
was,  if  not  absolutely  deserted,  allowed  to 
link  into  neglect  and  penury.  Jt  is  said/ 
and  not  authoritatively  contradicted,  that 
when  reduced  to  the  most  abject  want, 
lord  Essex  sent  him  a  sum  of  money 
which  the  poet*s  pride  induced  him  to 
refuse.  The  circumstance  is  very  likely 
to  have  received  the  exaggerations,  so 
commonly  attendant  upon  all  incidents 
which  can  be  distorted  into  scandal  against 
the  upper  classes.  We  have  already,  in 
another  memoir,  had  occasion  to  exa« 
mme  a  very  similar  story.  We,  however, 
think  it  sufiiciently  confirms  the  general 
inference  of  his  having  suffered  from 
want;  nor  can  we  entertain  any  doubt 
that  his  spirit  must  have  been  shattered, 

<  and  his  pride  diseased  into  a  morbid  irrit- 
ability by  the  sufferings  and  mortifications 
ever  attendant  upon  such  misfortunes. 

**  It  is,  in  the  midst  of  these  painful  cir- 
cumstances, cheering  to  contemplate  the 
fact,  that  his  wife — the  haughty  beauty 
whom  he  had  wooed  for  three  years,  and 
who  adorned  and  exalted  his  short  interval 
of  worldly  happiness — did  not  wrong  the 
deep  love  and  the  immortalizing  praises  of 
the  poet;  but  with  the  attachment  and 
constancy  peculiar  to  her  sex,  walked  with 
him  like  a  ministering  angel  in  the  fiery 

^  furnace  of  aflQiction  and  bitterness :  con- 
firming her  claim  in  sober  history,  to  the 
encomium  with  which  poesy  has  handed 
down  her  name. 

**  Spenser  only  survived  his  flight  from 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  **  a  little  more 
than  kin  and  less  than  kind,**  for  five 
years,  and  died  at  his  inn  in  King-street, 
in  January,  1598,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age.  The  world,  which  felt  that  he  was  to 
be  no  longer  a  burden,  but  thenceforth  an 

'^  honour,  showered  upon  his  heedless  grave 
its  most  unavailing  honours  and  distinc- 
tions. His  funeral  was  conducted  wilh  a 
pomp  more  suited  to  his  real  merits,  than 
to  his  fortunes,  The  earl  of  Essex  con- 
tributed the  cost,  and  the  poets  of  the  day 
came  to  shower  their  verses  into  his  grave. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
next  to  Chaucer, — the  only  other  name 
that  could  yet  be  named  with  his.  His 
wiic  is  understood  to  have  survived  him 
for  some  years,  but  not  to  have  married 
again.  His  two  sons  had  descendants, 
but  have  left  no  trace  in  our  history ;  they 
found  their  way  to  their  native  amntry, 
but  did  not  recover  their  father's  estate. 
Sylvanus  married  a  Miss  Nanglc,  of  Mon- 
eanymy,  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  by  her 
he  had  Edmund  and  William  Spenser. 
The  other   son,   Peregrine,  left  also  a 


son,  who  was  afterwards  tcinstatcd  by  the 
court  of  claims,  in  all  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained  of  the  Kilcolman  estate.  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  outlawed  for  his  ad- 
herencc  to  James  IT.  The  property  was 
again  recovered  to  the  family  by  William 
Spenser,  the  grandson  of  Sylvanus,  by 
means  of  lord  Halifax.  It  has,  however, 
long  passed  away,  and  with  it  all  distinct 
traces  of  the  family.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  less  likely  to  be  still  existing :  * 
property  is  the  stem  of  the  genealogical 
tree,  of  which  the  leaves  and  branches 
cannot  long  survive  the  support." 

One  word  more  in  conclusion.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  Ireland  there  b 
no  nationality,  and  that  this  has  been 
the  bane  of  her  literature.  Would 
that  we  could  give  this  a  decided  con- 
tradiction ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
past  affords  too  much  support  and 
proof  of  the  assertion.  A  book 
printed  and  published  in  Ireland,  no 
matter  what  its  merit,  formerly  had 
no  chance  of  a  fair  sale.  Nor  was 
this  all.  A  book  relating  to  Ireland, 
no  matter  where  published,  met  just 
as  little  encouragement.  A  history 
of  Scotland  would  find  Irish  pur- 
chasers enough :  a  history  of  Ireland 
remain  unopened  on  tho  shelves  of 
the  Dublin  booksellers.  No  matter 
how  remote  the  era, — how  savage  their 
national  condition,  there  were  plenty 
to  read  any  description  of  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  a  Highland  chieftain.  The 
most  barbarous  feud  and  faction,  had 
it  but  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
north  of  the  Tweed,  was  deeply  inter- 
esting. Douglas,  Bruce,  Campbell^ 
were  household  words,— a  child  could 
tell  their  stories ;  while  not  one  out  of 
every  thousand  readers,  here  or  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  had  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  a  single  one  of  the 
countless  "  tales  of  love  or  virtue  "  as- 
sociated with  Norman  invader  or  Irish 
chieftain.  Yet  is  there  one  family—. 
the  wide  spread  and  almost  always  un- 
fortunate Geraldines — within  whose 
records  might  be  found  the  framework 
of  a  thousand  romances.  But  we 
would  fain  persuade  ourselves,  that 
this  shameful  apathy  and  want  of  in- 
terest towards  our  native  country,  was 
in  no  small  degree  occasioned  and  fos- 
tcred  by  the  very  poor  and  incomplete 
works  on  the  subject,  that  have  here- 
tofore been  in  circulation.  This  ex- 
cuse, however,  such  as  it  is,  the  pre- 
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sent  TolamM  haTe  from  hencefbrth 
deprived  as  of)  under  this  shelter  we 
can  no  longer  expect  to  find  refuge. 
A  better  or  more  int^esting  work  of 
tiie  Idndf  we  are  bound  to  say>  has  not 
fw  years  issued  from  the  press.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  author  to 
attempt  any  compaVison  between  its 
merits  and  the  similar  collections  of 
^  Scottish  and  English  biographies, 
*  which  it  resembles  m  plan  and  appear- 


anoe,  and  by  which  it  was  suggested. 
For  the  honour  of  our  national  spirit 
we  hope,  though  the  book  be 
published  in  Ireland,  and  though 
It  records  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
Irishmen,  that,  at  least,  among  his 
own  countrymen,  Mr.  Wills  may  not 
find  **  the  curse  of  Swifl  upon  him, — 
to  be  an  Irishman,  and .  a  man  of 
genius." 


CHAELBS  o'mALLBTi   TBS   IRISH  DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER   LVI.— THE  DEPARTURE. 


On  the  mominff  of  the  lOdi  July,  a 
despatch  reached  us  announcing  that 
Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  had  taken  up 
his  head  quarters  at  Plaoentia,  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
Cuesta,  then  at  Casa  del  Puerto,  and 
ordering  me  immediately  to  repair  to 
the  Spanish  head  quarters,  and  await 
Sir  Arthur's  arriyal,  to  make  my  re- 
port upon  tiie  effective  state  of  our 
corps.  As  for  me  I  was  heartily  tired 
of  tne  inaction  of  my  present  life,  and, 
much  as  I  relished  the  eccentricities 
of  my  friend  the  Major,  longed  ar- 
dently for  a  different  sphere  of  action. 

Not  so.  Monsoon  :  the  in>ospect  of 
active  employment,  and  the  thoughts 
of  being  left  once  more  alone — for  his 
Portuguese  staff  afforded  him  little 
society — depressed  him  greatly,  and  as 
the  hour  or  my  departure  drew  near 
he  appeared  lower  in  spirits  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him. 

"  I  shall  be  very  lonely  without  you, 
Charley,"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  as  we 
sat  the  last  evening  together  beside 
our  cheerful  wood  fire.  "I  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  Dons  ;  for 
my  Portuguese  is  none  of  the  best, 
and  only  comes  when  the  evening  is 
fiir  advanced,  and,  besides,  the  villains, 
I  fear,  may  remember  the  sherry  af- 
fkir.  Two  of  my  present  staff  were 
with  me  then." 

**  Is  that  the  story  Po^er  so  often  al- 
luded to,  M^gor,  theking  of  Spain's —  ?" 

**  There,  Charley,  hush  be  cautious 
my  boy,  I'd  rather  not  speak  about 
tliat  'till  we  get  amongst  our  own 
Mows." 

<^  Just  as  you  like«  M^or;  but»  do 


Tou  know,  I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to 
hear  the  nar^ive." 

"  If  I'm  not  mistaken  there  is  some 
one  listening  at  the  door:  gently  ; 
that's  it,  eh?" 

"  No  ;  we  are  perfectly  alone ;  the 
night's  early;  who  knows  when  we 
shall  have  as  quiet  an  hour  again  to- 
gether ?  Let  me  hear  it  by  all  means." 

«<  Well,  I  don't  care ;  the  thii^, 
heaven  knows,  is  tolerably  well 
known ;  so,  if  you'll  amuse  yourself 
making  a  devil  of  the  turkey's  lega 
there,  I'll  tell  you  the  story ;  it's  very 
short,  Charley,  and  there's  no  moral, 
so  you're  not  likely  to  repeat  it."       - 

So  saying,  the  Major  filled  up  his 
glass,  drew  a  little  closer  to  the  fire, 
and  began : — 

**  When  the  French  troops  under  La- 
borde  were  marching  upon  Alcobaca, 
in  concert  with  Loison's  corps,  I 
was  ordered  to  convey  a  very  valuable 
present  of  sherry,  the  Due  d' Albu- 
querque was  making  to  the  Supreme 
Junta — no  less  than  ten  hogsheads  of 
the  best  sherry  the  royal  cellars  of 
Madrid  had  formerly  contained. 

**  It  was  stored  in  the  San  Vincenta 
convent ;  and  the-  Junta  knowing  a 
little  about  monkish  tastes  and  the 
wants  of  the  Church,  prudently  thought 
it  would  be  quite  as  well  at  Lisbon  ;  I 
was  accordingly  ordered,  with  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  provide  for  its  safe 
conduct  and  secure  arrival,  and  set 
out  upon  my  march  one  lovely  morn- 
ing in  April  with  my  precious  convoy. 

"  I  don't  knd»«r,  I  never  coul^  un- 
derstand why  temptations  are  dfowa 
in  our  way  in  this  life,  except  t^  the 
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pleastire  of  yielding  to  them.  As  for 
me,  I'm  a  stoic  when  there's  nothing 
to  he  had ;  hut  let  me  get  a  scent  of 
a  well  kept  haunch,  the  odour  of  a 
wine  bin  once  in  my'  nose^  I  forget 
every  thing  except  J4)propriation. 
That  bone  smells  deiiciousfy,  Uharley  ; 
a  little  garlic  would  improve  it  vastly. 
"  Our  road  lay  through  cross  paths 
and  mountain  tracts,  for  the  French 
were  scouring  the  country  on  every 
side,  and  my  fellows,  only  tweijty  al- 
together, trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  them,  so  that  our  only  chance  was 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  any  forage 
parties.     We  journeyed  along  for  se- 

"*  vend  days,  rarely  making  more  than 
a  few  leagues  between  sun-rise  and 
sun-set,  a  scout  always  in  advance  to 
'  ^  assure  us  that  all  was  saf^.  The  road 
was  a  lonesome  one,  and  the  way 
weary — for  I  had  no  one  ^o  speak  to 
or  converse  with — so  I  fell  into  a  kind 
of  musing  fit  about  the  old  ivine  in  the 
great  brown  casks  ;  I  thought  on  its 
luscious  flavour,  its  rich  straw  colour, 
its  oily  look  as  it  flowed  into  the  glass, 
the  mellow  after-taste,  warming  the 
heart  as  it  went  down,  and  I  abso- 
lutely thought  I  could  smell  it  through 
the  cask. 

i^  "  How  I  longed  to  broach  one  of 
them,  if  it  were  only  to  see  if  my 
dreams  about  it  were  correct ;  'maybe 
it's  brown  sherry '  thought  I,  *  and  I 
ani  all  wrong.'  This  was  a  very  dis- 
tressing reflection :  I  mentioned  it  to 
the  Portuguese  intendant,  who  tra- 
velled with  us  as  a  kind  of  supercargo  ; 
but  the  villain  only  grinned,  and  said 
something  about  the  Junta  and  the 

^  galleys  for  life,  so  I  did  not  recur  to  it 
afterwards.  Well,  it  was  upon  the 
third  evening  of  oiu*  march  that  the 
scout  reported  that  at  Merida,  about 
a  league  distant  we  had  fallen  in 
with  an  English  cavalry  regiment 
who  were  on  their  march  to  the  north- 
em  provinces,  and  remained  that  night 
in  the  village.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
I  had  made  §11  my  arrangements  for 
the  night,  L  took  a  fresh  horse,  and 
cantered  over  to  have  a  look  at  my 
countrymen,  and  hear  the  news. 
When  I  arrived  it  was  dark  night, 
but  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
our  fellows:  they  were  the  11th 
Light  Dragoons,  commanded  by  my 
old  friend,  Bowes,  and  with  as  jolly  a 
ma»  as  any  in  the  service. 
^  Before  half  an  hour'*  time  I  was 


in  the  midst  of  them,  hearing  all  about 
the  campaign,  and  telling  them  in  re- 
turn about  my  convoy, — dilating  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  wine  as  if  I  had 
been  drinkmg  it  every  day  at  dinner. 

"  We  had  a  very  mellow  night  of 
it,  and  before  four  y'clock  the  senior 
Major  and  four  Captains  were  under 
the  table,  and  all  the  subs  in  a  state 
unprovided  for  by  the  articles  of  war. 
So  I  thought  I'd  be  going,  and,  wishing 
the  sober  ones  a  good  bye,  set  out  on 
my  road  to  join  my  own  party. 

"  I  had  not  gone  above  a  hundred 
yards  when  I  heard  some  one  running 
after,  and  calling  out  my  name. 

"  *  I  say.  Monsoon ;  Mi^or  :  con- 
found you»  pull  up.' 

"  *  Well,  what's  the  matter  j  has  any 
more  lush  turned  up  ?'  inquired  I  for 
we  had  drunk  the  tap  dry  when  I  lefU 

" '  Not  a  drop,  old  fellow '  said 

he  ;  *  but  I  was  thinking  of  what  you've 
been  saying  about  that  sherry.* 

"*  Weill     What  then?' 

" '  Why,  I  want  to  know  how  we 
could  get  a  taste  of  it  ?' 

"  *  You'd  better  get  elected  one  of 
the  Cortes,'  said  I,  laughing ;  *  for  it 
does  not  seem  likely  you'll  do  so  in 
any  other  way.* 

"  *  I'm  not  sure  of  that,*  said  he, 
smiling.  •  What  road  do  you  travel 
ta-morrow  ?* 

"  *  By  Cavalhos  and  Reina.' 

'*  *  Whereabouts  may  you  happen 
to  be  towards  sun-set  ?' 

" '  1  fear  we  shall  be  in  the  moun- 
tains,' said  I,  with  a  knowingloo  k^ 
'  where  ambuscades  and  surprise  par- 
ties would  be  highly  dangerous.* 

" '  And  your  party  consists  of — ?" 

•*  *  About  twenty  Portuguese,  all 
ready  to  run  at  the  first  shot.* 

"'I'll  do  it.  Monsoon  1  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  don't." 

"  *  But,  Tom,'  said  I,  'don't  make 
any  blunder;  only  blank  cartridge, 
my  boy.' 

" '  Honour  bright!'  cried  he ;  *your 
fellows  are  armed,  of  course  ?* 

"  *  Never  thmk  of  that ;  they  may 
shoot  each  other  in  the  confusion ; 
but,  if  you  only  make  plenty  of  noise 
coming  on,  they'll  never  wwt  for  you.' 

"  '  What  capital  fellows  they  must 
be.' 

"  *  Crack  troops,  Tom  ;  so  don't 
hurt  them  ;  and  now  good  night.* 

**  As  I  cantered  off,  I  began  to 
think  over  CFlaherty'sJideay  and,  upon 
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my  life,  I  didn't  half  like  it ;  he  was  a 
reckless  devil-may-care  fellow,  and  it 
was  just  as  likely  he  would  really  put 
his  scheme  into  practice. 

**  When  morning  broke,  however, 
we  got  under  way  again,  and  I  amused 
myself  all  the  forenoon  in  detailing 
stories  of  French  cruelty ;  so  that,  be- 
fore we  had  marched  ten  miles,  there 
was  not  a  man  amongst  us  not  ready 
to  run  at  the  slightest  sound  of  attack 
on  any  side.  As  evening  was  falling 
we  reached  Morento,  a  little  mountain 
pass  which  follows  the  course  of  a 
small  river,  and  where,  in  many  places, 
the  mule  carts  had  barely  space  enough 
to  pass  between  the  clim  and  ue 
stream.  *  What  a  place  for  Tom 
OTlaherty  and  his  foragers  !*  thought 
I,  as  we  entered  the  little  mountain 
gorge ;  but  all  was  silent  as  the  grave ; 
except  the  tramp  of  our  party,  not  a 
sound  was  heard.  There  was  some- 
thing solemn  and  still  in  the  great 
brown  mountain,  rising  like  vast  walls 
on  either  side,  with  a  narrow  streak 
of  gray  sky  at  top,  and  in  the  dark 
sluggish  stream,  that  seemed  to  awe 
us,  and  no  one  spoke ;  the  muleteer 
ceased  his  merry  song,  and  did  not 
crack  or  flourish  his  long  whip  as  be- 
fore, but  chid  his  beasts  in  a  half-mut- 
tered voice,  and  urged  them  faster,  to 
reach  the  village  before  night-fall. 

''  Egad,  somehow  I  felt  uncom- 
monly uncomfortable;  I  could  not 
divest  my  mind  of  the  impression  that 
some  disaster  was  impending,  and  I 
wished  O'Flaherty  ana  his  project  in 
a  very  warm  climate.  He'll  attack  us, 
thought  I,  where  we  can't  run ;  fair 
play  for  ever  ;  but,  if  thejr  are  not  able 
to  get  away,  even  the  militia  will  fieht. 
However,  the  evening  crept  on,  and  no 
sign  of  his  coming  appeared  on  any 
side,  and,  to  my  sincere  satisfaction  I 
could  see  about  half  a  league  distant, 
the  twinkling  light  of  the  little  village 
where  we  were  to  halt  for  the  night. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  scout  I 
had  sent  out  some  few  hundred  yards 
in  advance  came  galloping  up  almost 
breathless. 

"  *  The  French,  captain  ;  the  French 
are  upon  us ! '  said  he,  with  a  face 
like  a  ghost. 

" '  Whew !  Which  way  ?  how  many  ? ' 
said  I,  not  at  all  sure  that  he  might 
not  be  telling  the  truth. 

"  *  Coming  in  force  I '  said  the  fel- 
low :  *  Dragoons  t  by  this  road.' 


"  *  Dragoons  ?  By  this  road  ? '  re- 
peated every  man  of  the  party,  looking 
at  each  other  like  men  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

'<  Scarcely  had  they  spoken,  when  we 
heard  the  distant  noise  of  cavalry  ad- 
vancing at  a  brisk  trot.  Lord  what 
a  scene  ensued !  the  soldiers  ran  hither 
and  thither  like  frightened  sheep ; 
some  pulled  out  crucifixes  and  began 
to  say  their  prayers  ;  others  fired  off 
their  muskets  in  a  panic ;  the  mule 
drivers  cut  their  traces,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  away  by  riding ;  and 
the  Intendant  took  to  his  heels, 
screaming  out  to  us,  as  he  went,  to 
fight  manfully  to  the  last,  and  that 
he'd  report  us  favourably  to  the 
Junta. 

<<  Just  at  this  moment  the  dragoons 
came  in  sight :  they  came  galloping 
up,  shouting  like  madmen.  One  look 
was  enough  for  my  fellows  ;  tliey 
sprang  to  their  legs  fVom  their  devo- 
tions, fired  a  volley  straight  at  the  new 
moon,  and  ran  like  men. 

"  I  was  knocked  down  in  the  rush  5 
and  as  I  regained  ray  legs,  Tom  O'Fla- 
herty was  standing  beside  me, laughing 
like  mad. 

"  '  Eh,  Monsoon  !  I've  kept  my 
word,  old  fellow !  What  legs  they 
have  t  we  shall  make  no  prisoners, 
that's  certain.  Now  lads,  here  it  i?, 
put  the  horses  too — here.  We  shall 
take  but  one.  Monsoon,  so  that  your 
gallant  defence  of  the  rest  will  please 
the  Junta.  Good  night ;  good  night ! 
I  will  drink  your  health  every  night 
these  two  months.' 

"  So  saying,  Tom  sprung  to  his 
saddle,  and  in  less  time  than  I've 
been  telling  it  the  whole  was  over  and 
I  sitting  by  myself  in  the  gray  moon- 
light, meditating  on  all  1  saw,  and 
now  and  then  shouting  for  my  Portu- 
guese fHends  to  come  back  again. 
They  came  in  time,  by  twos  and  threes, 
and  at  last  the  whole  party  re-assem- 
bled, and  we  set  forth  again  ;  every 
man,  from  the  intendant  |o  the  drum- 
mer, lauding  my  valour,  and  saying, 
that  Don  Monsoon  was  a  match  for 
the  Cid." 

"  And  how  did  the  Junta  behave?" 

"  Like  trumps,  Charley  :  made  mo 
a  Knight  of  Battalha,  and  kissed  me 
on  both  cheeks ;  having  sent  twelve 
dozen  of  the  rescued  wine  to  my  quar- 
ters, as  a  small  testimony  of  their  es^ 
teem.     I  have  laughed  very  often  at  it 
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siTico.  But  hush,  Charley :  what's 
that  I  hear  without  there  ? 

«  Ob,  it  3  my  fellow  Mike.  He 
asked  my  leave  to  entertain  his  friends 
before  parting,  and  I  perceive  he  is 
delighting  them  with  a  song." 

"  But  what  a  confounded  air  it  is  I 
are  the  words  Hebrew  ?  '* 

*^  Irish,  Major ;  most  classical  Irish, 
too,  111  be  bound." 

**  Irish !  I've  heard  most  tongues  ; 
but  that  certainly  smrprises  me.  Call 
him  in,  Charley,  and  let  us  have  the 
canticle." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Mr.  Free 
appeared  in  a  state  of  very  satisfactory 
elevation,  his  eyebrows  alternately 
rising  and  falling,  his  mouth  a  little 
^  drawn  to  one  side  and  a  side  motion 
*^  in  his  knee-joints  that  might  puzzle 
a  physiologist  to  account  for. 

"  A  very  sweet  little  song  of  yours, 
Mike,"  said  the  major  ;  **  a  very  sweet 
thing,  indeed.  Wet  your  lips, 
Mickey," 

*'  Long  life  to  your  honour,  and 
Master  Charles  there,  too,  and  them 
that  belongs  to  both  of  yez.  May  a 
gooseberry  skin  make  a  nightcap  for 
the  man  would  harm  either  of  yez." 

"  Thank  you,  Mike.  And  now 
j^       about  that  song." 

**  It's  the  ouldest  tune  ever  was 
sung,"  said  Mike,  with  a  hiccup,  barr- 
in'  Adam  had  a  taste  for  music  ;  but 
the  words — the  poethry  is  not  so 
ould." 

"  And  how  comes  that  ?* 

"  The  poethry,  ye  see,  was  put  to 

•    it  by  one  of  my  ancesthors  ;  he  was  a 

great  inventhor  in  times  past,  and  made 

-^         beautiful  songs ;  and  ye*d  never  guess 

what  it*s  all  about." 

'<  Love,  mayh(4>?"  quoth  Monsoon. 

"  Sorry  taste  of  kissing  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 

<'  A  drinking  song?"  said  I. 

"  Whiskey  is  never  mentioned." 

'*  Fighting  is  the  only  other  na- 
tional pastime.  It  must  be  in  praise 
of  sudden  death  ?" 

"  You're  out  again:  but  sure  you'd 
niver  guess  it,**  said  Mike.  **  Well, 
ye  see,  here's  what  it  is.  It's  the 
praise  and  glory  of  ould  Ireland  in 
the  great  days  that's  gone,  when  we 
were  all  Phenayceans  and  Armenians, 
and  when  we  worked  all  manner  of 
beautiful  contrivances  in  goold  and 
silver;  bracelets,  and  coUars,  and 
tea-pots,  elegant  to  look  at ;  and  read 


Roosian  and  Latin,  and  played  the 
harp  and  the  barrel-organ  ;  and  eat 
and  drank  of  the  best,  for  nothing  but 
asking." 

"  Blessed  times,  upon  my  life," 
quoth  the  major.  "  I  wish  we  had 
them  back  again." 

"  There's  more  of  your  mind,"  said 
Mike,  steadying  himself.  My  ances- 
thors was  ^eat  people  in  them  days  ; 
and,  sure,  it  isn't  in  my  present  situa- 
tion I'd  be,  av  we  had  them  back  again : 
sorra  bit,  faith !  It  isn't '  come  here, 
Mickey — bad  luck  to  you,  Mike — or 
that  blackguard,  Mickey  Free' — people 
*d  be  calling  me."  But,  no  matter. 
Here's  your  nealth  again,  Major  Mon- 
soon  " 

"  Never  mind  vain  regrets,  Mike. 
Let  us  hear  your  song :  the  major  has 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  it.** 

"  Ah  1  then,  it's  joking  you  are, 
mister  Charles,"  said  Mike,  affecting 
an  air  of  most  bashful  coyness. 

"  By  no  means.  We  want  to  hear 
you  sing  it." 

"  To  be  sure  we  do.  Sing  it  by 
all  means.  Never  be  ashamed.  King 
David  was  very  fond  of  singing : 
upon  my  life  he  was." 

**  But  you'd  never  understand  a 
word  of  it,  sir." 

"  No  matter :  we  know  what  it's 
about.  That's  the  way  with  the  Le- 
gion :  they  don't  know  much  English, 
but  they  generally  guess  whatiln  at." 

This  argument  seemed  to  satisfy  all 
Mike's  remaining  scruples ;  so  plac- 
ing himself  in  an  attitude  of  consider- 
able pretension  as  to  grace,  he  began, 
with  a  voice  of  no  very  measured 
compass,  an  air  of  which,  neither  by 
name  or  otherwise,  can  I  give  any 
conception — my  principal  amusement 
being  derived  from  a  tol  de  rol  chorus 
of  the  major,  which  concluded  each 
verse,  and,  indeed,  in  a  lower  key,  ac- 
companied the  singer  throughout. 

Since  that,  I  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  free-and-easy  translation  of 
the  lyric  ;  but,  in  my  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  metre  and  something  of^the 
spirit  of  the  original,  I  have  made 
several  blunders  and  many  anachron- 
isms :  Mr.  Free,  however,  pronounces 
my  version  a  good  one,  and  the  world 
must  take  his  word,  till  some  more 
worthy  translator  shdl  have  consigned 
it  to  immortal  verse. 

With  this  apology,  therefore,  I  pre- 
sent Mr.  Free's  song : — 
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Air  "  Na  Guillochy  OouUn," 
t. 
'*  Oh !  oaee  we  were  illlgaot  people, 

Theagh  we  now  live  in  cabins  of  mnd ; 
And  the  land  that  ye  see  from  the  steeple 

Belonged  to  us  all  from  the  flood. 
My  father  was  then  king  of  Connaught, 

My  grandauut  viceroy  of  TTalee ; 
But  the  Sassenach  came,  and«»igns  on  It  I 

The  devil  an  acre  have  we. 

IL 

'*  The  least  of  us  then  were  all  earls. 
And  jewels  we  wore  without  name  ( 

We  drank  punch  out  of  rubles  and  pearls- 
Mr.  Petrie  can  tell  you  the  same.— 

But.  except  fome  turf  mould  and  potatoes. 
TherH*s  nothing  our  own  we  can  call : 

And  the  English— bad  luck  to  them  I— hate  us, 
Beeauee  we've  more  fun  than  them  alii 
III. 

««  My  graadannt  was  niece  to  St.  Kevin, 
That's  the  reason  my  name's  Mlrky  Fret! 

Priest's  nieces    but  sure  he's  In  Heaven, 
And  his  failins  Is  nothin  to  me. 

And  we  still  might  get  on  without  docturs. 
If  they'd  let  the  ould  Island  aloue. 

And  If  purple  men,  priests,  and  tithe  proctors. 
Were  crammed  down  the  great  gun  of  Ath. 
lone." 

As  Mike's  melody  proceeded,  the 
major*s  thorough  bass  waxed  beauti- 
fully less :  now  and  then,  it*s  true, 
roused  by  some  momentary  strain,  it 
swelled  upwards  in  full  chorus ;  but 
gradually  these  passii^  flights  grew 
rarer,  and  finally  all  ceased,  save  a 
long,  low,  droning  sound,  like  the  ex- 
piring sigh  of  a  wearied  bagpipe.  His 
fingers  still  continued  mechanically  to 
beat  time  upon  the  table,  and  still  hi 
head  nodded,  sympathetically  to  the 
music  ;  his  eyehds  closed  in  sleep,  and, 
as  the  last  verse  concluded,  a  full- 
drawn  snore  announced  that  Monsoon, 
if  not  in  the  land  of  dreams,  was,  at 
least,  in  a  happy  oblivion  of  all  ter- 
restrial concerns,  and  caring  as  little 
for  the  woes  of  green  Erin,  and  the 
altered  fortunes  of  the  Free  family 
as  any  Saxon  that  ever  oppressed 
them. 

There  he  sat,  the  finished  decanter 
and  empty  goblet  testiMng  that  hb 
labours  had  only  ceased  from  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity ;  but  the  broken, 
half-uttered  words  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  evinced  that  he  reposed  on  the 
last  bottle  of  the  series. 

"  Oh,  thin  !  he's  a  fine  ould  gentle- 
man," said  Mike,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  during  which  he  had 
been  contemplating  the  Migor  with 
all  the  critical  acumen  Chantry  or 
Canova  would  have  bestowed  upon  aa 


antique  statue :  **  A  fine  ould'  gentle* 
man  every  inch  of  him  ;  and  it^s  the 
master  would  like  to  have  him  up  at 
the  Castle.*' 

*'  Quite  true,  Mike  ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  the  road.  Look  to  the  cattle, 
and  be  ready  to  start  within  an 
hour." 

«  When  he  left  the  room  for  this 
purpose,  I  endeavoured  to  shake  the 
Major  into  momentary  consciousness 
ere  we  parted. 

**  Ma^or,  Major,"  said  I,  "  time  is 
up.     I  must  start." 

**  Yes,  it's  all  true,  your  Excellency : 
they  pillaged  a  little ;  and,  if  they 
did  change  their  facings,  there  was  a 
great  temptation.  All  the  red  velvet 
they  found  in  the  churches——" 

"  Good  bye,  old  fellow,  good  bye  1" 

**  Stand  at  ease  1 " 

"  Can't  unfortunately,  yet  awhile : 
so  farewell^.  I'll  make  a  capital  report 
of  the  legion  to  Sir  Arthur ;  shall  I 
add  any  thing  particularly  from  your- 
self?" 

*'  This,  and  the  shake  that  accom- 
panied it,  aroused  him  ;  he  started  up, 
and  looked  about  him  for  a  few  se- 
conds. 

"  Eh,  Charley  1  You  didn't  say  Sir 
Arthur  was  here,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Mjyor,  don't  be  frightened  ; 
he's  many  a  league  off.  I  asked  if 
you  had  any  thing  to  say  when  I  met 

"  Oh  yes,  Charley.  Tell  him  we're 
capital  troops  in  our  own  little  way 
in  the  moimtains :  would  never  do  in 
pitched  battles ;  skirmishing's  our 
forte,  and,  for  cutting  off  stragglers  or 
sacking  a  town,  back  them  at  any 
odds." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that ;  you've 
nothing  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  he,  once  more 
closing  his  eyes  and  crossing  his  hands 
before  him,  while  his  lips  continued  to 
mutter  on,  "nothing  more,  except 
you  may  say  from  me, — he  knows  me, 
Sir  Arthur  does.  Tell  him  to 
guard  himself  from  intemperance : 
a  fine  fellow  if  he  wouldn't  drink." 

**  You  horrid  old  humbug,  what 
nonsense  are  you  muttering  there  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes  ;  Solomon  says,  who  hath 
red  eyes  and  carbuncles, — they  that 
mix  their  lush.  Pure  Sneyd  never 
injured  any  one.  Tell  him  so  from 
me — it's  an  old  man's  advice,  and^  I 
have  drunk  some  hogsheads  of  it." 

With  these  words   be   ceased  to 
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speak,  while  his  head,  falling  gently 
forward  upon  his  chest,  prockimed 
him  sound  asleep. 


"  Adieu  1  then  for  the  last  time,** 
said  I,  shipping  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder :  **  and  now  for  the  road." 


CHAPTER  LVU. — CCBSTA. 


The  second  day  of  our  journey  was 
drawing  to  a  close  as  we  came  in  view 
of  the  Spanish  army. 

The  position  they  occupied  was  an 
undulatmg  plain  beside  the  Teitar 
river:  the  country  presented  no 
striking  feature  of  picturesque  beauty ; 
but  the  scene  befere  us  needed  no 
such  aid  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  From  the  little 
mountain  path  we  travelled,  we  beheld 
beneath  a  force  of  thirty  thousand 

^  men  drawn  up  in  battle  array  ;  dense 
columns  of  infantry  alternating  with 
squadrons  of  horse  or  dark  masses  of 
artillery  dotted  the  wide  pl^n,  the 
bright  steel  glittering  in  the  rich  sun- 
set of  a  July  evening,  when  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring :  the  very 
banners  hung  listlessly  ;  and  not  a 
sound  broke  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  hour.  All  was  silent :  so  impres- 
sive and  so  strange  was  the  spectacle 
of  a  vast  army  thus  resting  mutely 
under  arms,  that  I  reined  in  my  horse 
and  almost  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
scene  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  The  dark 
shadows  of  the  tall  mountain  were 
falling  across  the  valley,  and  a  starry 
sky  was  already  replacing  the  ruddy 
glow  of  sunset  as  we  reached  the 
plain  ;  but  still  no  change  took  place 
m  the  position  of  the  Spanish  army. 
"  Wlio  goes  there,"  cried  a  hoarse 

^  voice  as  we  issued  from  the  mountain 
gorge,  and  in  a  moment  we  found 
oiu*selves  surrounded  by  an  outpost 
party.  Having  explidned  as  well  as  I 
was  able  who  I  was  and  for  what 
reason  1  was  there,  I  proceeded  to 
accompany  the  officer  towards  the 
camp. 

On  my  way  thither  I  learned  the 
reason  of  the  singular  display  of  troops 
which  had  been  so  puzzling  to  me. 
From  an  early  hour  of  that  day  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  arrival  had  been 
expected,  and  old  Cuesta  had  drawn 
up  his  men  for  inspection,  and  re- 
mained thus  for  several  hours  patient- 
ly awaiting  his  coming ;  he  himself, 
overwhelmed  with  years  and  infirmity, 
sitting  upon  his  horse  the  entire 
time. 


At  it  was  not  necessary  that  I 
should  be  presented  to  the  general,  my 
report  being  for  the  ear  of  Sir  Arthur 
himself,  I  willingly  availed  myself  of 
the  hospitality  proffered  by  a  Spanish 
officer  of  cavalry  ;  and,  having  pro- 
vided for  the  comforts  of  my  tired 
cattle  and  taken  a  hasty  supper,  issued 
forth  to  look  at  the  troop,  which,  al- 
though it  was  now  growmg  late,  were 
still  in  the  same  attitude. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  half  an  hour 
thus  occupied,  when  the  stillness  of 
the  scene  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  loud  report  of  a  large  gun,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  long  roll  of 
musketry,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  bands  of  the  different  r^^ents 
struck  up  ;  and,  as  if  by  magic,  a 
blaze  of  red  light  streamed  across  the 
dark  ranks  :  this  was  effected  by  pine 
torches  held  aloft  at  intervals,  throw- 
ing a  lurid  glow  upon  the  grim  and 
swarthy  features  of  the  Spaniards, 
whose  brown  uniforms  and  slouching 
hats  presented  a  most  picturesque 
effect  as  the  red  light  fell  upon  them. 

The  swell  of  the  thundering  cannon 
ffrew  louder  and  nearer  ;  the  shoul- 
aering  of  muskets,  the  clash  of  sabres, 
and  the  hoarse  roll  of  the  drum, 
mingling  in  one  common  din.  I  at 
once  guessed  that  Sir  Arthur  had 
arrived,  and,  as  I  turned  the  flank 
of  a  battalion,  I  saw  the  staff  ap- 
proaching. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
striking  than  their  advance.  In  the 
front  rode  old  Cuesta  himself  clad  in 
the  costume  of  a  past  century  I  his 
slashed  doublet  and  trunk  hose  re- 
minding one  of  a  more  chivalrous 
period ;  his  heavy  unwieldy  figure 
looming  from  side  to  side,  and  threat- 
ening at  each  moment  to  fall  from 
his  saddle.  On  each  side  of  him  . 
walked  two  figures  gorgeously  dressed, 
whose  duty  appear^  to  be,  to  sustain 
the  chief  in  his  seat.  At  his  side 
rode  a  far  different  figure  :  mounted 
upon  a  slight  made,  active  thorough- 
bred, whose  drawn  flanks  bespoke  a 
long  and  weary  journey,  sat  Sir 
ArSiur  Wellesley  \  a  plain  blue  frock 
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nnd  gray  trousers  being  his  unpre- 
tending costume ;  but  the  eagle 
glance  which  he  threw  around  on 
every  side,  the  quick  motion  of  his 
hand  as  he  pointed  hither  and  thither 
among  the  dense  battalions,  bespoke 
him  every  inch  a  soldier.  Behind  diem 
came  a  brilliant  staff,  glittering  in 
aiguillettes  and  golden  trappmgs, 
among  whom  I  recognised  some  well 
remembered  faces  ;  our  gallant  leader 
at  the  Douro,  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
among  the  number. 

As  thev  passed  the  spot  where  I 
was  standing,  the  torch  of  a  foot 
soldier  behind  me  flared  suddenly  out, 
and  threw  a  strong  flash  upon  the 
party.     Cuesta*8  horse  grew  fright- 


ened, and  plunged  so  fearfully  for  a 
minute,  that  the  poor  old  man  could 
scarcely  keep  his  seat.  A  smile  shot 
across  Sir  Arthur*s  features  at  the 
moment ;  but  the  next  instant  he  was 
g^ave  and  steadfast  as  before. 

A  wretched  hovel,  thatched  and  in 
ruins,  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  thither  the  staff 
now  bent  their  steps  ;  a  supper  being 
provided  there  for  our  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  ofBcers  of  of  his  suite. 
Although  not  of  the  privileged  party, 
I  lingered  round  the  spot  for  some 
time  anxiously  expecting  to  meet  some 
friend  or  acquaintance,  who  might  tell 
me  the  news  of  our  people  and  what 
events  had  occurred  m  my  absence. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. — THE   LETTER. 


The  hours  passed  slowly  over,  and  I 
at  length  grew  weary  of  waiting. 
For  some  time  I  had  amused  myself 
with  observing  the  slouching  salt  and 
unsoldier-like  air  of  the  Spanuirds  as 
they  lounged  carelessly  about ;  look- 
ing, in  dress,  gesture,  and  appoint- 
ment, far  more  like  a  guerilla  than  a 
regular  force  ;  then,  again,  the  strange 
contrast  of  the  miserable  hut,  with 
falling  chimney  and  ruined  walls,  to 
the  glitter  of  the  mounted  guard  of 
honour  who  sat  motionless  beside  it, 
served  to  pass  the  time ;  but  as  the 
night  was  already  far  advanced,  I 
turned  towards  my  quarters,  hoping 
that  the  next  morning  might  gratify 
my  curiosity  about  my  friends. 

Beside  the  tent  where  I  was  billet- 
ed I  found  Mike  in  waiting,  who, 
the  moment  he  saw  me,  came  hastily 
forward  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
An  officer  of  Sir  Arthur*s  staff  had 
left  it  while  I  was  absent,  desiring 
Mike  on  no  account  to  omit  its  deliv- 
ery the  first  instant  he  met  me.  The 
hand — not  a  very  legible  one — was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  me,  and  the  appear- 
*  ance  of  the  billet  such  as  betrayed  no 
over  scrupulous  care  in  the  writer. 

I  trimmed  my  lamp  leisurely ;  threw 
a  fresh  log  upon  the  fire;  disposed 
myself  completely  at  full  length  beside 
it ;  and  then  proceeded  to  form  ac- 
quaintance witn  my  unknown  corres- 
pondent. I  will  not  attempt  any 
description  of  the  feelings  which  gra- 


dually filled  me  as  I  read  on.  T)ie 
letter  itself  will  suggest  them  to  those 
who  know  my  story.     It  ran  thus : — 

**  Placentia,  July  8th,  1809. 
"Dear  O'Malley, 

**  Although  rd  rather  march  to 
Lbbon  barefoot  than  write  three  lines, 
Fred  Power  insista  upon  my  turning 
scribe,  as  he  has  a  notion  you'll  be  up 
at  Cuesta's  head  quarters  about  this 
time.  YouVe  in  a  nice  scrape,  devil 
a  lie  in  it:  here  has  Fred  been  fighting 
that  fellow  Trevyllian  for  you ;  all 
because  you  would  not  have  patience 
and  fight  him  yourself,  the  morning 
vou  left  the  Douro.  So  much  for 
haste :  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  all  your 
life. 

"  Poor  Fred  got  the  ball  in  hb  hip, 
and  the  devil  a  one  of  the  doctors  can 
find  it:  but  he*s  getting  better  any 
way,  and  going  to  Lisbon  for  change 
of  lur.  Meanwhile,  since  Power's 
been  wounded,  Trevyllian's  speaking 
very  hard  of  you,  and  they  all  say 
here  you  must  come  back — no  matter 
how — and  put  matters  to  rishts.  Fred 
has  placed  the  thing  in  my  hands,  and 
Tm  thinking  we'd  better  call  out  the 
*  heavies'  by  turns ;  for  most  of  them 
stand  by  Trevyllian.  Maurice  Quill 
and  myself  sat  up  considering  it  last 
night ;  but,  somehow  we  don't  clearly 
remember  to-day  a  beautiful  plan  we 
hit  upon ;  however,we*ll  have  at  it  again 
this  evening.     Meanwhile  come  ovar 
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here,  and  let  us  be  doing  something. 
We  bear  that  old  Monsoon  has  blown 
np  a  town,  a  bridge,  and  big  convent ; 
they  must  have  been  hiding  the  plun- 
der very  closely,  or  he'd  never  have 
been  reduced  to  such  extremities. 
We'll  have  a  brush  with  the  French 
soon.  **  Yours  most  eagerly, 

"  S.  O'Shaugnessy." 

My  furst  thought,  as  I  ran  my  eyes 
over  these  lines,  was,  to  seek  for 
Power's  note,  written  on  the  morning 
we  parted.  I  opened  it,  and  to  my 
horror  found  that  it  only  related  to 
my  quarrel  with  Hammersley.  My 
meeting  with  Trevyllian  had  been 
during  Fred's  absence,  and — when  he 
assur^  me  that  all  was  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  a  full  explanation  ten- 
dered; that  nothing  interfered  with 
my  departure,  I  utterly  forgot  that  he 
was  only  aware  of  one  half  my  trou- 
bles ;  and,  in  the  haste  and  bustle  of 
my  departure  had  not  a  moment  left 
me  to  collect  myself,  and  think  calmly 
on  the  matter.  The  two  letters  lay 
before  me,  and,  as  I  thought  over  the 
stain  upon  my  character  thus  unwit- 
tingly incurred, — the  blast  I  have 
thrown  upon  my  reputation — the 
wound  of  my  poor  friend,  who  exposed 
himself  for  my  sake, — I  grew  sick  at 
heart,  and  the  bitter  tears  of  agony 
burst  from  my  eyes. 

That  weary  night  passed  slowly 
over,  the  blight  of  all  my  pros- 
pects, when  they  seemed  ^rest  and 
brightest,  presented  itself  to  me  in  a- 
hundred  shapes ;  and  when,  overcome 
by  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  I  closed  my 
eyes  to  sleep,  it  was  only  to  follow  up 
in  my  dreams  my  waking  thoughts. 
Morning  came  at  length ;  but  its  bright 
sunshine  and  balmy  air  brought  no 
comfort  to  me :  1  absolutely  c&eaded 
to  meet  my  brother  officers ;  I  felt 
that,  in  such  a  position  as  I  stood,  that 
no  half  or  partial  explanation  could 
suffice  to  set  me  right  in  their  estima- 
tion :  and  yet,  what  opportunity  had 
I  for  ac^ht  else  ?  Irresolute  how  to 
act,  I  sat  leaning  my  head  upon  my 
hands,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  ap- 
proach :  I  looked  up  and  saw  before 
me  no  other  than  my  poor  friend 
Sparks,  from  whom  I  had  been  sepa- 


rated so  long.  Any  other  adviser  at 
such  a  moment  would,  I  acknowledge, 
have  been  as  welcome ;  for  the  poor 
fellow  knew  but  little  of  the  world 
and  still  less  of  the  service.  However, 
one  glance  convinced  me  that  his  heart 
at  least  was  true,  and  I  shook  his  out- 
stretched hand  with  delight.  In  a 
few  words,  he  informed  me  that  Meri- 
vale  hfid  secretly  commissioned  him  to 
come  over,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
me;  that,  although  all  the  14th  men 
were  persuaded  that  I  was  not  to 
blame  in  what  had  occurred,  yet 
that  reports  so  injurious  had  gone 
abroad,  so  many  partial  and  imperfect 
statements  were  circulated,  that  no- 
thing but  my  return  to  head  quarters 
would  avail,  and  that  I  must  not  lose 
a  moment  in  having  Trevyllian  out, 
with  whom  all  the  misrepresentation 
had  originated. 

"  This,  of  course,"  said  Sparks,  "  is 
to  be  a  secret;  Merivale  being  our 
Colonel " 

"  Of  course,"  said  I :  "he  cannot 
countenance,  much  less  counsel,  such 
a  proceeding.  Now  then,  for  the 
road.'* 

"  Yes ;  but  you  cannot  leave  before 
making  your  report.  Gordon  expects 
to  see  you  at  eleven :  he  told  me  so  last 
night." 

"  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  shall  not  wait ; 
my  mind  is  made  up.  My  career  here 
matters  but  little  in  comparison  with 
this  horrid  charge.  I  shall  be  broke, 
but  I  shall  be  avenged." 

"  Come,  come,  O'Malley ;  you  are 
in  our  hands  now,  and  you  must  be 
guided.  You  $haU  wait ;  vou  shall  see 
Gordon :  half  an  hour  will  make  your 
report,  and  I  have  relays  of  horses 
along  the  road,  and  we  shall  reach 
Placentia  by  nightfiill." 

There  was  a  tone  of  firmness  in  this, 
so  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  looked  for 
in  the  speaker,  and  withal  so  much  of 
foresight  and  precaution,  that  I  could 
scarcely  credit  my  senses  as  he  spoke. 
Having,  at  length  agreed  to  his  propo- 
sal. Sparks  left  me  to  think  over  my 
return  of  the  legion,  promising  that, 
immediately  after  my  interview  with 
the  military  secretary,  we  should  start 
together  for  head  quarters. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. —  MAJOR  O'SHAUGHNESST. 


'*  This  is  Major  O'Shaughnessy*^ 
qnarters,  sir/'  said  a  sergeant,  as  he 
stopped  short  at  the  door  of  a  small 
low  house  in  the  midst  of  an  olive 
plantation ;  an  Irish  wolf-dog — the 
well-known  companion  of  the  major — 
lay  stretched  across  the  entrance,  and 
watching  with  eager  and  hlood-shot 
eyes  the  process  of  cutting  up  a  bul- 
lock, which  two  soldiers  in  undress 
jackets  were  performing  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot. 

Stepping  cautiously  across  the  sa- 
vage-looking sentinel,  I  entered  the 
little  hall,  and,  finding  no  one  near, 
passed  into  a  small  room,  the  door  of 
which  lay  half  open. 

A  very  palpable  odour  of  cigars  and 
brandy  proclaimed  even  without  his 
presence,  that  thb  was  0*Shaughne8sy's 
sitting  room;  so  I  sat  myself  down 
upon  an  old  ^hioned  sofii  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  his  return,  which  I  heard 
would  be  immediately  after  the  evening 
parade.  Sparks  had  become  knocked  up 
during  our  ride,  so  that  the  last  three 
leagues  I  was  alone,  and,  like  most 
men  in  such  circumstances,  pressed  on 
only  the  harder.  Completely  worn 
out  for  want  of  rest,  I  had  scarcely 
placed  myself  on  the  sofa  when  I  fell 
sound  asleep.  When  I  awoke  all  was 
dark  around  me,  save  the  faint  flicker- 
ing of  the  wood  embers  on  the  hearth, 
and,  for  some  moments,  I  could  not  re- 
member where  I  was ;  but  by  degrees 
recollection  came,  and  as  I  thought 
over  my  position  and  its  possible  con- 
sequences, I  was  again  nearly  dropping 
to  sleep,  when  the  door  suddenly  open- 
ed and  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the 
floor. 

I  lay  still  and  spoke  not,  as  a  large 
figure  in  a  cloak  approached  the  fire- 
place, and,  stooping  down,  endeavoured 
to  light  a  candle  at  the  fast  expiring 
fire. 

I  had  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
major  even  by  the  half  light :  a  mut- 
tered execration  upon  the  candle,  given 
with  im  energy  that  only  an  Irishman 
ever  bestows  upon  slight  matters,  soon 
satisfied  me  on  this  head.- 

"  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  the 
commissary,  and  the  chandler  to  the 
forces.     Ah,  you're  lit  at  last.'* 


With  these  words  he  stood  up,  and 
his  eyes  falling  on  me  at  the  moment, 
he  sprung  a  yard  or  two  backwards, 
exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  <'  the  blessed 
Virgin  be  near  us;  what's  this!" — a 
most  energetic  crossing  of  himself  ac- 
companying his  words.  My  pale  and 
hazard  face,  when  suddenly  presented 
to  nis,  having  suggested  to  the  worthy 
major  the  impression  of  a  supernatu- 
ral visiter :  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter, 
which  I  could  not  resist,  was  my 
only  answer;  and  the  next  moment 
O'Shaughnessy  was  wrenching  my  V 
hand  in  a  grasp  like  a  steel  vice. 

"  Upon  my  conscience,  I  thought  it 
was  your  ghost ;  and,  if  you  kept  quiet 
a  minute  longer,  I  was  going  to  pro- 
mise you  Christian  burial,  and  as  many 
masses  for  your  soul  as  my  uncle  the 
Bishop  could  say  between  this  and 
Easter.  How  are  you,  my  boy? — a 
little  thin  and  something  paler,  I  think, 
than  when  you  left  us." 

Having  assured  him  that  fatigue 
and  hunger  were  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  my  sickly  looks,  the  "'^ 
major  proceeded  to  place  before  me 
the  debris  of  his  day's  dinner,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  bottles  to  satisfy  a  mess 
table,  keeping  up  as  he  went  a  running 
fire  of  conversation. 

"  I'm  as  glad  as  if  the  Lord  took 
the  senior  major,  to  see  you  here  this 
night.  With  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, well  shoot  Trevyllian  in  the 
morning  and  any  more  of  the  heavies  ^ 

that  like  it.  You  are  an  ill  treated 
man,  that's  what  it  is;  and  Dan 
O'Shaughnessy  says  it.  Help  your- 
self, my  boy,  crusty  old  port  in  that 
bottle  as  ever  you  touched  your  lips 
to.  Power's  getting  all  right.  It 
was  contract  powder — warranted  not 
to  kill.  Bad  luck  to  the  commissaries 
once  more  I  With  such  ammunition 
Sir  Arthur  does  right  to  trust  most  to 
the  bayonet.  And  how  is  Monsoon, 
the  old  rogue  ?" 

**  Gloriously:  living  in  the  midst 
of  wine  and  olives." 

**  No  fear  of  him,  the  old  sinner: 
but  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  after  all. 
Charley,  you  are  eating  nothing, 
boy." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  &r 
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more  anxious  to  talk  with  you  at  this 
moment  than  aught  else.** 

"  So  you  shall;  the  night's  young. 
Meanwhile  I  hadhetter  not  delay  mat- 
ters— ^you  want  to  have  Trevyllian  out 
— is  not  that  so?** 

"  Of  course,  you  are  aware  how  it 
happened  ?** 

"  I  know  every  thing — eo  on  with 
your  supper,  and  don't  mind  me  ;  1*11 
be  back  in  twenty  minutes  or  less." 

Without  waitmg  for  any  reply,  he 
once  more  threw  his  cloak  around 
him,  and  strode  out  of  the  room.  Once 
more  I  was  alone:  but  already  my 
frame  of  mind  was  altered ;  the 
cheering  tone  of  my  reckless  gallant 
countryman  had  rabed  my  spirits, 
and  I  felt  animated  by  his  very 
manner. 

An  hour  elapsed  before  the  major 
returned,  and,  when  he  did  come,  his 
i^pearance  and  gestures  bespoke  an^er 
and  disappointment.  He  threw  him- 
self hurriedly  into  a  seat,  and  for  some 
minutes  never  spoke. 

"  The  world's  beautifully  changed, 
any  how,  since  I  began  it,  O'Malley, 
when  you  thanked  a  man  civilly  that 
asked  you  to  fight  him ;  the  devil 
take  the  cowards,  say  I.'* 

"  What  has  happened,  tell  me,  I 
beseech  you !" 

"He  won't  fight,"  said  the  major, 
blurting  out  the  words  as  if  Uiey 
would  choke  him. 

"  He'll  not  fight!  and  whv  ?" 

The  major  was  silent:  he  seemed 
confused  and  embarrassed ;  he  turned 
from  the  fire  to  the  table,  from  the 
table  to  the  fire,  filled  out  a  glass  of 
wine,  drank  it  hastily  off,  and,  spring- 
ing firom  his  chair,  paced  the  room 
with  long  impatient  strides. 

"  My  dear  O'Shaughnessy,  explain, 
I  b^  of  you.  Does  he  refuse  to  meet 
me  for  any  reason V 

"  He  does,"  said  the  migor,  turning 
on  me  a  look  of  deep  feeling  as  he 
spoke ;  '*  and  he  does  it  to  ruin  you, 
my  boy ;  but,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 


Dan,  he'll  fail  this  time.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  friend  Beaufort  when 
I  reached  his  quarters,  and  received 
me  with  all  the  ceremonious  politeness 
he  well  knows  how  to  assume.  I  told 
him  in  a  few  words  the  object  of  my 
visit ;  upon  which  Trevyllian,  stand- 
ing up,  referred  me  to  his  friend  for  a 
reply,  and  left  the  room.  I  thought 
that  all  was  right,  and  sat  down  to  dis- 
cuss, as  I  believed,  preliminaries,  when 
the  cool  puppy,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  carelessly  lisped  out,  <  It 
can't  be,  migor:  your  friend  is  too 
late!*" 

**  *  Too  late  !— too  late  ?' "  said  I. 

*'  *  Yes,  precisely  so  —  not  up  to 
time  ;  the  affair  should  have  come  off 
some  six  weeks  since — We  won't  meet 
him  now.'  '* 

"  *  Is  that  really  your  answer  7* " 

"*  This  is  really  my  answer  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  decision  of  our 
mess.' " 

"  What  I  said  after  this  he  may 
remember.  Devil  take  me  if  I  can  ; 
but  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
saving  something,  the  aforesaid  mess 
will  never  petition  the  Horse  Guards  to 
put  on  their  regimental  colours :  and 
oere  I  am ' 

With  these  words  the  mf^or  gulped 
down  a  full  goblet  of  wine,  and  once 
more  resumed  his  walk  through  the 
room.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  record 
the  feelings  which  agitated  me  durine 
the  minor's  recital.  In  one  rapid 
glance  I  saw  the  aim  of  my  vindictive 
enemy.  My  honour,  not  my  life,  was 
the  object  he  sought  for ;  and  ten 
thousand  times  more  than  ever  did  I 
pant  for  the  opportunity  to  confiront 
tiim  in  a  deadly  combat. 

"  Charley,"  said  O'Shaughnessy,  at 
length,  placing  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  "  you  must  get  to  bed  now : 
nothing  more  can  be  done  to- 
night in  my  way.  Be  assured  of  one 
thing,  my  boy — 111  not  desert  you  ; 
and  if  that  assurance  can  give  you  a 
sound  sleep,  you'll  not  need  a  lullaby." 


CHAPTKB   LX. — PRELIMINARIES. 


I  AWOKE  refreshed  on  the  following 
morning,  and  came  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  fighter  heart  than  I  had  even 
hoped  for;  a  secret  feeling  that  all 
would  go  well  had  somehow  taken  pos- 
session  of  me,    and    I   longed    for 


O'Shaughnessv's  coming,  trustmg  that 
he  might  be  able  to  confirm  my  hopes. 
His  servant  informed  that  the  major 
had  been  absent  since  day-break,  and 
left  orders  that  he  was  not  to  b«  waited 
for  at  break&st. 
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I  was  not  destined,  however,  to  pass 
a  solitary  time  in  his  absence,  for  every 
moment  brought  some  new  arrival  to 
visit  m^,  and  during  the  morning  the 
colonel  and  every  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment not  on  actual  duty  came  over, 
I  soon  learned  that  the  feeling  respect- 
ing Trevyllian*s  conduct  was  one  of 
unmixed  condemnation  among  my  own 
corps  ;  but  that  a  kind  of  party  spirit 
which  had  subsisted  for  some  months 
between  the  regiment  he  belonged  to 
and  the  fourteenth,  had  given  a  graver 
character  to  the  affair  and  induced 
many  men  to  take  up  his  views  of  the 
transaction ;  and,  although  I  heard  of 
none  who  attributed  my  absence  to  any 
dislike  to  a  meeting,  yet  there  were 
several  who  conceived  that  by  going  at 
the  time  I  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  sa- 
tisfaction at  his  hands. 

**  Now  that  Merivale  is  gone,"  said 
an  officer  to  me,  as  the  colonel  left  the 
room,  "  I  may  confess  to  you  that  he 
sees  nothing  to  blame  in  your  conduct 
"throughout,  and,  even  had  you  been 
aware  of  how  matters  were  circum- 
stanced, your  duty  was  too  imperative 
to  have  preferred  your  personal  consi- 
derations to  it  !*' 

"  Does  anyone  know  where  Conyers 
is  ?"  said  Baker.  "  The  story  goes 
that  Conyers  can  assist  us  here." 

"  Conyers  is  at  Zarza  la  Mayor  with 
the  28th :  but  what  can  he  do  ?" 

"  That  I'm  not  able  to  tell  you ;  but 
I  know  O'Shaughnessy  heard  some- 
thing at  parade  this  morning,  and  has 
set  off  in  search  of  him  on  every  side.** 

"  Was  Conyers  ever  out  with  Tre- 
vyllian?'* 

*'  Not  as  a  principal,  I  believe.  The 
report  is,  however,  that  he  knows  more 
about  him  than  other  people,  as  Tom 
certainly  does  of  everybody." 

**  It  is  rather  a  new  thing  for  Tre- 
yyllian  to  refuse  a  meeting.  They  say, 
O*  Malley,he  has  heard  of  your  shoot  ing. 

**  No,  no,"  said  another,  "  he  cares 
very  little  for  any  man*s  pistol.  If  the 
story  be  true,  he  fires  a  second  or  two 
before  his  adversary  ; — at  least  it  was 
in  that  way  he  killed  Carysfort  1" 

"  Here  comes  the  great  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  I*'  cried  some  one  at  the  window ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  heavy  gal- 
lop of  a  horse  was  heard  along  the 
causeway. 

In  an  instant  we  all  rushed  to  the 
door  to  receive  him. 

'*  It's  all  right,  lads,  "cried  he,  as, he 
came  up»  '*  we  have  him  this  time."    - 


"How?  when?  why?     what  way       » 
have  ^ou  managed  ?"  fell  from  a  dozen 
of  voices,  as  the  major  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  O'Shaugh- 
ncssy,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I  have 
promised  secrecy  as  to  the  steps  of  this 
transaction:  secondly,  if  I  hadn't,  it 
would  puzzle  me  to  break  it ;  for  Til 
be  hanged  if  I  know  more  than  your- 
selves. Tom  Conyers  wrote  me  a  few 
lines  for  Trevyllian ;  and  Trevyllian 
pledges  himself  to  meet  our  friend; 
and  that's  all  we  need  know  or  care 
for."  < 

"  Then  you  have  seen  Trevyllian 
this  morning." 

"  No,  Beaufort  met  me'  at  the  vil- 
lage," but  even  now,  it  seems  this 
affair  is  never  to  come  off.  Trevyllian  '^ 
has  been  sent  with  a  forage  party  to- 
wards Lesca ;  however,  that  can't  be  a 
long  absence.  But  for  heaven's  sake 
let  me  have  some  breakfast." 

While  O'Shaughnessy  proceeded  to 
the  attack  of  the  viands  before  him, 
the  others  chatted  about  in  little 
groups  ;  but  all  wore  the  pleased  and 
happy  looks  of  men  who  had  rescued 
their  friend  from  a  menaced  danger. 
As  for  myself,  my  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  to  the  kind  fellows  around  ^-jt,  .'^ 
me. 

"  How  has  Conyers  assisted  us  at 
this  juncture  ?"  was  my  first  question 
to  O'Shaughnessy  when  we  were  once 
more  alone. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  on  that 
subject,  Charley.  But  be  satisfied, 
the  reasons  for  which  TrevvHian  meets 
you  are  fair  and  honourable." 

"  I  am  content."  ^ 

"  The  only  thing  now  to  be  done 
b,  to  hav6  the  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  We  are  all  agreed  upon  that 
point,"  said  I,  "  and  the  more  so  as 
the  matter  had  better  be  decided  be- 
fore Sir  Arthur's  return."  *"  * 

"  Quite  true  ;  and  now,  O'Malley, 
you  had  better  join  your  people  as 
soon  as  may  be,  and  it  will  put  a  stop 
to  all  talking  about  the  matter." 

The  advice  was  good,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  it,  and  when  I 
joined  the  regiment  that  day  at  mess,  ^ 

it  was  with  a  light  heart  and  a  cheer- 
fiil  spirit ;  for,  come  what  might  of 
the  affair,  of  one  thing  I  was  certain, 
my  character  was  now  put  above  any 
reach  of  aspersion,  and  my  reputation 
beyond  attack. 
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CHAPTER  LXI.— ALL  BIQHT. 


Some  days  after  my  return  to  head 
quarters,  I  was  retiurninff  from  a  visit 
I  had  been  making  to  a  niend  at  one 
of  the  outposts,  when  an  officer  whom 
I  knew  slightly,  overtook  me  and  in- 
formed me  that  Major.O'Shaughnessy 
had  been  to  my  quarters  in  search  of 
me,  and  had  sent  persons  in  different 
directions  to  find  me. 

Suspecting  the  object  of  the  major's 
haste,  I  hurried  on  at  once,  and  as  I 
rode  up  to  the  spot,  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  officers  engaged 
^  to  all  appearance  in  most  eager  con- 
versation, "  Oh,  here  he  comes,"  cried 
he,  as  I  canter,ed  up.  "  Come,  my  boy 
— doff  the  blue  frock,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  turn  out  in  your  .best  fitting 
black ;  every  thing  has  been  settled 
for  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  imderstand  you,"  said  I,  **  and 
shall  not  keep  you  waiting  ;**  so  saying, 
I  qnrang  from  the  saddle  and  hastened 
to  my  quarters  ;  as  1  entered  the 
room   I  was  followed  by  O'Shaugh- 

"^  nes^,  who  closed  the  door  after  him 
as  he  came  in,  and  turning  the 
key  in  it,  sat  down  beside  the  table 
and  folding  his  arms,  seemed  buried  in 
reflection.  As  I  proceeded  with  my 
toilet  he  returned  no  answers  to  the 
numerous  questions  I  put  to  him, 
either  as  to  the  time  of  Trevyllian's 
return — the  place  of  the  meeting — or 

^     any  other  part  of  the  transaction. 

^  His  attention  seemed  to  wander  far 

from  all  around  and  about  him  ;  and, 
as  he  muttered  indistinctly  to  himt elf, 
the  few  words  I  could  catch,  bore  not 
in  the  remotest  degree  upon  the  matter 
before  us. 

^  *'  I  have  written  a  letter  or  two 

here.  Major,'*  said  I,  opening  my 
writing  desk,  ^^  in  case  any  thing  hap- 
pens, yon  will  look  to  a  few  things  I 
nave  mentioned  here.  Somehow  I 
could  not  write  to  poor  Fred.  Power, 
but  you  must  tell  him  for  me,  that 
his  noble  conduct  towards  me  was  the 

'         last  thing  I  spoke  of.** 

"  What  confounded  nonsense  you 
are  talking !"  said  O'Shaughnessy, 
springing  from  his  seat,  and  crossing 
the  room  with  tremendous  strides, 
>*  (aroaking  away  there  as  if  tlie  bullet 
Vol.  XVII. 


was  in  your  thorax — hang  it,   man, 
bear  up." 

"  But,  Mi^or,  my  dear  friend — what 
the  deuce  are  you  thinking  of?  the 
few  things  I  mentioned " 

**  The  devil,  you  are  not  going  over 
it  all  again — are  you  ?"  said  he,  in  a 
voice  of  no  measured  tone. 

1  now  began  to  feel  irritated  in 
turn,  and  really  looked  at  him  for 
some  seconds  in  considerable  amaze- 
ment. That  he  should  have  mistaken 
the  directions  I  was  giving  him  and 
attributed  them  to  any  cowardice,  was 
too  insulting  a  thought  to  bear,  and 
yet  how  otherwise  was  I  to  understand 
the  very  coarse  style  of  his  interruption. 

At  length  my  temper  got  the  vic- 
tory, and  with  a  voice  of  most  mea- 
sured calmness,  I  said,  "  Major 
0*Shaughnessy,  I  am  grateful,  most 
deeply  gratefid  for  the  part  you  have 
acted  towards  me  in  this  difficult  busi- 
ness :  at  the  same  time  as  you  now 
appear  to  disapprove  of  my  conduct 
and  bearing,  when  I  am  most  firmly 
determined  to  alter  neither,  I  shall 
beg  to  relieve  you  of  the  unpleasant 
office  of  my  friend." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  could  do 
so,"  said  he,  interruptmg  me,  while 
his  clasped  hands  and  eager  look  at- 
tested the  vehemence  of  the  wish.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  springing 
from  his  chair,  rushed  towards  me, 
and  threw  his  arms  around  me.  <'  No, 
mv  boy,  I  can't  do  it — I  can't  do  it— 
I  have  tried  to  bully  myself  into  in- 
sensibility for  this  evening's  work — I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  rude  to  you, 
that  you  might  insult  me,  and  steel  my 
heart  against  what  might  happen  ;  but 
it  won't  do,  Charley — it  won't  do." 

With  these  words,  the  big  tears 
rolled  down  his  stem  cheeks,  and  his 
voice  became  thick  with  emotion. 

<'  But  for  me,  and  all  this  need  not 
have  happened.  1  know  it — I  feel  it 
.—I  hurried  on  this  meeting — your 
character  stood  fair  and  unblemished 
without  that — at  least  they  tell  me  so 

now and  I  shall  have  to  answer 

for ^" 

"  Come,  my  dear  kind  friend,  don't 
give  way  in  this  fashion — you  have 
fctood  manfully  by  me  through  every 
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step  of  the  road— don*t  desert  me  on 
the  threshold  of " 

"  The  grave,  O'Malley  ? •* 

"  r  don't  think  so,  Major  ;  but  see, 
half-past  six.  Look  to  these  pistols 
for  me.  Are  they  likely  to  object  to 
hair  triggers  ?*' 

A  knocking  at  the  door  turned  off 
our  attention,  and  the  next  moment 
Baker's  voice  was  heard. 

"  O'Malley^  youll  be  close  run  for 
time— the  meeting  place  Lh  full  three 
miles  from  this  T' 

I  seized  the  key  and  opened  the 
door  ;  at  the  same  instant  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  rose  and  turned  towards  the 
wmdow,  holding  one  of  the  pistols  in 
his  hand. 


"  Look  at  that.  Baker — what  & 
sweet  tool  it  is,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
that  actually  made  me  start ;  not  a 
trace  of  his  late  excitement  remained. 
His  usually  drv,  half-humorous  man- 
ner had  returned,  and  his  droll  fea> 
tures  wtre  as  full  of  their  own  easy 
devil-may-care  fun  as  ever, 

<<  Here  comes  the  drag,'*  said  Baker 
— "  we  can  drive  nearly  all  the  way, 
unless  you  prefer  riding." 

**  Of  course  not — keep  your  hand 
steady,  Charley,  and  if  you  don't  bring 
him  down  with  that  saw-handle,  you're 
not  your  uncle's  nephew." 

With  these  words  we  mounted  into 
the  tax-cart,  and  set  off. 


V 


CRAP.  LXII. — THE  DUEL. 


A  SMALL  and  narrow  ravine  between 
two  furze-covered  hills  led  to  the  open 
space  where  the  meeting  had  been  ar- 
ranged  for.  As  we  reached  this, 
therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  descend 
from  the  drag,"  and  proceed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way  on  foot.  We  had 
not  gone  many  yards  when  a  step  was 
heard  approaching,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Beaufort  appeared.  His  usually 
easy  and  degagie  air  was  certainly 
tinged  with  somewhat  of  constraint ; 
and  though  his  soft  voice  and  half 
smile  were  as  perfect  as  ever,  a  slightly 
flurried  expression  about  the  lip,  and 
a  quiet  and  nervous  motion  of  his  eye- 
brow, bespoke  a  heart  not  completely 
at  ease.  He  lifted  4iis  foraging  cap 
most  ceremoniously  to  salute  us  as  we 
came  up,  and  casting  an  anxious  look 
to  see  if  any  others  were  following, 
stood  quite  still. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  mention.  Major 
O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
most  dulcet  sweetness,  **  that  I  am 
the  only  friend  of  Captain  Trevyllian 
on  the  ground ;  and  though  1  have 
not  the  3ie  slightest  objection  to  Cap- 
tain Baker  being  present,  I  hope  you 
will  see  the  propriety  of  limiting  the 
witnesses  to  the  three  persons  now 
here." 

"  Upon  my  conscience,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  or  my  friend  either, 
we  are  perfectly  indifferent  if  we  fight 
before  three  or  three  thouwind.  In 
Ireland  we  rather  like  a  crowd." 

**  Of  course,  then,  as  you  see  no  ob- 
jection to  my  proposition,  I  may  count 
upon  your  co-operation. in  the  event  of 


any  intrusion ; — I  mean,  that  while 
we,  upon  our  sides,  will  not  permit 
any  of  our  friends  to  come  for^iard, 
you  will  equally  exert  yourself  with 
yours." 

**  Here  we  are,  Baker  and  myself — 
neither  more  nor  Ifss  ;  we  expect  no 
one,  nor  want  no  one  ;  so  that  I  hum- 
bly conceive  all  the  preliminaries  yciu 
are  talking  of  will  never  be  required." 

Beaufort  tried  to  smile  and  hit  his 
lips,  while  a  small  red  spot  upon  his 
eneek  bespoke  that  some  deeper  feeling 
of  irritation  than  the  mere  careless 
manner  of  the  major  could  account 
for,  still  rankled  in  his  bosom.  We 
now  walked  on  without  speaking,  ex- 
cept when  occasionally  some  passing 
observation  of  Beaufort  upon  the 
fineness  of  the  evening,  or  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  road,  broke  the  silence. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  little  moun- 
tain pass  into  the  open  meadow  land, 
the  tall  and  soldier-like  figure  of  Tre- 
vyllian was  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sented itself ;  he  was  standing  beside  a 
little  stone  cross,  that  stood  above  a 
holy  well,  and  seemed  occupied  in  de- 
ciphering the  inscription.  He  turned 
at  the  noise  of  our  approach,  and 
calmly  waitod  our  coming.  His  eye 
glanced  quickly  from  the  features  of 
O'Shaughnessy  to  those  of  Baker,  but 
seeming  rapidly  reassured  as  he  walked 
forward,  his  face  at  once  recovered 
its  usual  serenity,  and  its  cold  expres- 
sive look  of  sternness. 

"  All  right,"  said  Beaufort  in  a 
whisper,  the  tones  of  which  I  over- 
heard, as  he  neared  his  friend.     Tre- 
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vrllian  smiled  in  return,  but  did  not 
speak.  During  the  few  moments 
whirh  passed  in  conversation  between 
the  seconds,  1  turned  from  the  spot 
with  Baker,  and  had  scarcely  time  to 

\  address    a    question    to    him,   when 

0*Shau^hnessj  called  out,  "  Hollo, 
Baker  ! — come  here  a  moment."  The 
three  seemed  now  in  eager  discussion 
fbr  some  minutes,  when  Baker  walked 
towards  Trevyllian,  and  saying  some- 
thing, appeared  to  wait  for  his  reply. 
This  beinur  obtained,  he  joined  the 
^  others,  and  the  moment  afterwards 
came  to  where  I  was  standing — "You 
are  to  toss  for  first  .shot,  O'Malley. 
O'Shiughnessy  has  made  that  propo- 
^  aition,  and  the  others  agree  ;  with  two 
<  crack  marksmen,  it  is  perhaps  the 
fairest  way.  I  suppose  you  have  no 
objection?"'* 

**  Of  course  I  shall  make  none. 
Whatever  O'Shaughnessy  decides  for 
me,  I  am  ready  to  abide  by." 

"  Well,  then,  as  to  the  distance," 
82ud   Beaufort,   loud   enough    to    be 

'  heard  by  me  where  I  was  standing. 

I  (I'Shaughnessy's  reply   I   could    not 

catch,  but  it  was   evident  from   the 
tone  of  both  parties,  that  some  diflfer- 
^  ence  existed  on  the  point. 

♦*  Captain  Baker  shall  decide  be- 
tween us,"  said   Beaufort  at  length, 

t  and  they  all  walked  away  to  some  di  - 

tance.  During  all  the  while  I  could 
perceive  that  Trevyl.ian's  uneasiness 
and  impatience  seemed  extreme :  he 
looked  from  the  speakers  to  the  little 
mountain  pass,  and  strained  his  eyes  in 
every  direction :  it  was  clear  that  he 
^  dreaded  some  interruption.  At  last, 
unable  any  longer  to  C(»ntrol  his  feel- 
ings, he  called  out,  **  Beaufort,  I  say, 
what   the  devil  are   we  waiting  for 

.         now.** 

"  Nothing  at  present,"  said  Beaufort, 
as  he  came  forward  with  a  dollar  in 
his  hand.  "  Come,  Major  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  you  shall  call  for  your  friend." 
'  He  pitched  the  piece  of  money  as  he 
spoke,  high  into  the  air.  and  watched 
it  till  it  feil  on  the  soil  grass  beneuth. 
•*  Head  ftiT  a  thousand,"  cried 
O'Shaughnessy,  running  over  and 
itooping  down ;  "  and  head  it  is  I" 

**  YouVe  won  the  first  shot,"  whis- 
pered Baker ;  **  for  heaven's  sake  be 
cod  " 

Beaufort  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  bent 
over  the  crown  piece,  and  seemed 
ionroely  to  have  courage  to_  look^his 


friend  in  the  face.  Not  so  Trevyllian, 
he  pulled  off  his  gloves  without  the 
slightest  semblance  of  emotion,  but- 
toned  up  his  well  fitting  black  frock 
to  the  throat  and,  throwing  a  r^>id 
glance  around,  seemed  only  eager  to 
begin  the  combat. 

"  Fifteen  paces,  and  tho  words  *  cme 
— two.'" 

"  Exactly.  My  cane  shall  mark 
that  spot." 

"Devilish  long  paces  you  make 
them,"  said  O^Shaughnessy,  who  did 
not  seem  to  approve  of  the  distance. 
**  They  have  some  confounded  advan- 
tage in  this,  depend  upon  it,"  said  the 
major  in  a  whisper  to  Baker. 

"Are  you  ready?"  cried  Beaufort.^ 

**  Ready — quite  ready !" 

"  Take  your  ground  then  1" 

As  Trevyllian  moved  forward  to 
his  place,  he  muttered  something  to 
his  friend.  I  did  not  hear  the  first 
part,  but  the  latter  words  which  met 
me  were  ominous  enough — "  for  as  I 
intend  to  shoot  him,  'tis  just  well  aa 
it  is." 

Whether  this  was  meant  to  he  over- 
heard and  intimidate  me  I  knew  not, 
but  its  effect  proved  directly  opposite. 
My  firm  resolution  to  hit  my  antago- 
nist was  now  confirmed,  ana  no  com- 
punctious visitings  unnerved  my  arm. 
As  we  took  our  places,  some  little 
delay  again  took  place,  the  fiint  of  my 
pistol  having  fallen  ;  and  thus  we  re- 
mained full  six  or  twelve  seconds  stea- 
dily regarding  each  other.  At  length 
0'Shau^hne.«sy  dUme  forward,  and 
putting  my  weapon  in  my  hand,  whis- 
pered low,  remeniT)er  you  have  but 
one  chance." 

"  You  are  both  ready  ?  **  cried 
Beaufort. 

"  Ready  1" 

**  Then,  one — two." 

The  last  word  was  lost  in  the  re- 
port of  my  pistol,  which  went  off  at 
the  instant  ;  for  a  second  the  flash 
and  smoke  obstructed  my  view:  but 
the  moment  after  I  saw  Trevyllian 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  his 
friend  kneeling  beside  him.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  rush  over,  for  now  all 
thought  of  enmity  was  buried  in  most 
heartfelt  anxiety  for  his  fate  ;  but,  as 
I  was  ste,iping  forward.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  calle  1  out,  "  Stand  fast  boy,  he's 
only  wounded!"  and  the  same  mo- 
ment he  ruse  slowly  from  the  ground, 
with  the  assistai^^e  of  his  friendi  aod 
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looked  with  the  same  wild  gaze  around 
him.  Such  a  look  I  shall  never  forget ; 
there  was  that  intense  expression  of 
searching.anxiety,  as  though  he  sought 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  some  vision* 
ary  spirit  as  it  receded  before  him: 
quickly  reassured  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
glance  he  threw  on  all  sides,  his  coun* 
tenance  lighted  up,  not  with  pleasure, 
but  with  a  fiendish  expression  of  re- 
vengeful triumph,  which  even  his 
voice  evinced  as  he  called  out, — "  It's 
my  turn  now." 

I  felt  the  words  in  their  full  force, 
as  I  stood  silently  awaiting  my  death 
wound ;  the  pause  was  a  long  one, — 
twice  did  he  interrupt  his  friend  as  he 
was  about  to  give  the  word,  by  an  ex- 
pression of  suffering,  pressing  his 
hand  upon  his  side,  and  seeming  to 
writhe  with  torture, — and  yet  this  was 
mere  counterfeit. 

O'Shaughnessy  was  now  coming 
forward  to  interfere  and  prevent  these 
interruptions,  when  Trevyllian  called 
out  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Fm  ready  I"  The 
words  "  One,— two,"  the  pistol 
slowly  rose,  his  dark  eye  measured  me 
coolly — steadily — his  lip  curled,  and 
just  as  I  felt  that  my  last  moment  of 
life  had  arrived,  a  heavy  sound  of  a 
horse  galloping  along  the  rocky  cause- 
way seemed  to  take  off  his  attention. 
His  frame  trembled,  his  hand  shook, 
and  jerking  upwards  his  weapon,  the 
ball  passed  high  above  my  head. 

**  You  bear  me  witness,  I  fired  in  the 
air,"  said  Trevyllian,  turning  towards 
0*Shaughnessy, while  the  large  drops  of 
perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead, 
xuid  his  features  worked,  as  if  in  a  fit. 

**  You  saw  it.  Sir, — and  you.  Beau* 
fort, — ^my  friend, — you  also — speak  I 
Why  will  you  not  speak  ?** 

"  Be  calm,  Trevyllian ;  be  calm, 
for  heaven*s  sake.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?" 

"  The  affair  is  then  ended,"  said 
Baker,  **  and  most  happily  so.  You 
are,  I  hope,  not  dangerously  wounded." 

As  he  spoke,  Tre^Uian's  features 
grew  deadly  livid,  his  half-open  mouth 
quivered  slightly ;  his  eyes  became 
fixed,  and  his  arm  dropped  heavily 
beside  him,  and  with  one  low  faint 
moan,  he  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 
.  As  we  bent  over  him,  I  now  per- 
ceived that  another  person  had  jomed 
our  party ;  he  was  a  short,  determined 
looking  man  of  about  forty,  with  black 
eyes  and  aquiline  features.    Before  I 


had  time  to  eueas  who  it  might  be, 
I  heard  O'Sbaugfanessy  address  him 
as  Colonel  Conyers. 

<'  He  is  dying,"  said  Besuforty  still 
stooping  over  his  friend,  whose  cold 
hand  he  grasped  within  his  own: 
"poor,  poor  fellow.** 
.  "  He  fired  in  the  wr,"  said  Baker 
in  a  whisper,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Conyers ;  what  he  answered,  I  heard 
not :  but  Baker  rejoined,  "  Yes,  I  am 
certain  of  it.     We  all  saw  it." 

**  Had  you  not  better  examine  his 
wound?"  said  Conyers,  in  a  tone  of 
sarcastic  irony,  I  could  have  almost 
struck  him  for.  "  Is  your  friend  not 
hit — perhaps  he  is  bleeding?" 

"Yes,"  said  O'Shaughnessy,  "let 
us  look  to -the  poor  fellow  now."  So 
saying,  with  Beaufort's  aid,  he  unbut- 
toned his  frock,  and  succeded  in  open- 
ing the  waistcoat ;  there  was  no  trace 
of  blood  any  where,  and  the  idea  of 
internal  hemorrage  at  once  occurred 
to  us.  When  Conyers,  stooping  down, 
pushed  me  aside,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "your  fear  for  his  safety  need  not 
distress  you  much,  look  here."  As 
he  spoke,  he  tore  open  his  shirt,  and 
disclosed  to  our  almost  doubting  senses 
a  vest  of  chain  mail  armour  fitting 
close  next  the  skin,  and  completely 
pistol  proof. 

I  cannot  describe  the  effect  this 
sight  produced  upon  us.  Beaufort 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  bound  as  he 
screamed  out — rather  than  spoke-^ 

"  No  man  believes  me  to  have  been 
iLwai*e  — " 

"  No,  no,  Beaufort,  your  reputa- 
tion is  very  far  removed  from  such  a 
stain,"  said  Conyers. 

O '  Shaughnessy  was  perfectl  v  speech- 
less— he  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  though  some  unexpltuned  mastery 
still  remained,  and  only  seemed  re- 
stored to  any  ^ense  of  consciousneasy 
as  Baker  said,  ^  I  can  feel  no  pulse  at 
his  wrist — his  heart,  too,  does  not 
beat,"  Conyers  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  bosom,  then  felt  along  his  throat — 
lifted  up  an  arm,  and  letting  it  fall 
heavily  upon  the  ground,  he  muttered, 
"  he  is  dead." 

It  was  true — no  wound  had  pierced 
him — the  pistol  bullet  was  found  with- 
in his  clothes — but  scune  tremendous 
conflict  of  his  spirit  within  had 
snapped  the  cords  of  life,  and  the 
strong  man  had  perished  in  his 
agony. 
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I  AAlrfi  bnt  a  vague  and  most  imperfect 
recoUectioD  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed this  dreadful  scene;  for  some 
days  my  faculties  seemed  stunned  and 
paralyzed,  and  my  thoughts  clung  to 
the  minute  detail  of  the  ground — the 
persons  ahout — the  mountain  path — 
and  most  of  alL,  the  half-stifled  cry  that 
spoke  the  broken  heart,  with  a  tena- 
city that  verged  upon  madness. 

A  court-martial  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  affair;  and  although 
I  have  been  since  told  that  my  deport- 
ment was  calm,  and  my  answers  were 
firm  and  collected,  yet  I  remember 
nothing  of  the  proce^ings. 
•  The  inquiry,  through  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  for  the  friends  of  him  who 
was  no  more,  was  made  as  brief  and 
as  private  as  possible.  Beaufort  proved 
the  fietcts  which  exonerated  me  from 
any  imputation  in  the  matter;  and 
upon  the  same  day,  the  court  delivered 
the  decision,  *'  that  Lieutenant  O'Mal- 
ley  was  not  guilty  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred agiunst  him,  and  that  he  should 
be  released  from  arrest,  and  join  his 
regiment." 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and 
considerate  than  the  conduct  of  my 
brother  officers ;  a  hundred  little  plans 
and  devices  for  making  me  forget  the 
late  imhappy  event  were  suggested  and 
practised;  and  I  look  back  to  that  me- 
lancholv  period,  marked,  as  it  was,  by 
the  saadest  circumstance  of  my  life, 
as  one  in  which  I  received  more  of 
truly  friendly  companionship,  than 
even  my  palmiest  days  of  prosperity 
boasted. 

While,  therefore,  I  deeply  felt  the 
good  part  my  friends  were  performing 
towards  me,  I  was  still  totally  un- 
suited  to  join  in  the  happy  current  of 
their  daily  pleasures  and  amusements: 
the  gay  and  unreflecting  chai*acter 
of  O'Skaughnessy ;  the  careless  merri- 
ment of  my  brother  officers  jarred 
upon  my  nerves,  and  rendered  me 
irritable  and  excited ;  and  I  sought  in 
lonely  rides,  and  unfrequented  walks, 
tile  peace  of  spirit,  that  calm  reflection 
and  a  firm  purpose  for  the  future 
rarely  fail  to  lead  to. 

Titere  is  in  deep  sorrow,  a  touch  of 


the  prophetic.  It  b  at  seasons  when 
the  heart  is  bowed  down  with  grief, 
and  the  spirit  wasted  with  suffering, 
that  the  veil  which  conceals  the  future 
seems  to  be  removed,  and  a  elance, 
short  and  fleeting  as  the  lightning 
flash  is  permitted  us,  into  the  gloomy 
valley  before  us. 

Misfortunes,  too,  come  not  singly— 
the  seared  heart  is  not  suffered  to  heal 
from  one  affliction,  ere  another  suc- 
ceeds it;  *and  this  anticipation  of  the 
coming  evil,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  poignant  features  of  grief — the 
ever  watchful  apprehension — the  ever 
rising  question,  "  What  next  ?"  is  a 
torture  that  never  sleeps. 

This  was  the  frame  of  my  mind  for 
several  days  after  I  returned  to  my 
duty, — a  morbid  sense  of  some  threat- 
ened danger  being  my  last  thought  at 
night,  and  my  first  on  awakening.  I 
had  not  heard  from  home  since  my 
arrival  in  the  Peninsula:  a  thousand 
vague  fancies  haunted  me  now,  that 
some  brooding  misfortue  awaited  me. 
My  poor  uncle  never  left  my  thoughts. 
Was  he  well — was  he  happy?  Was 
he,  as  he  ever  wished  to  be,  surround- 
ed by  the  friends  he  loved, — the  old 
familiar  faces,  around  the  hospitable 
hearth — his  kindliness  had  hallowed 
in  my  memory  as  something  sacred. 
Oh !  could  I  but  see  his  manly  smile, 
or  hear  his  voice  I  Could  I  but  feel 
his  hand  upon  my  head,  as  he  was 
wont  to  press  it,  while  words  of  com- 
fort fell  from  his  lips,  and  sunk  into 
my  heart  I 

Such  were  my  thoughts  one  morn- 
ing as  I  sauntered  from  my  quarters 
alone  and  unaccompanied.  I  had  not 
gone  far,  when  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  the  noise  of  a  mule  cart, 
whose  jingling  bells  and  clattering 
timbers  announced  its  approach  by  the 
road  I  was  walking.  Another  turn 
of  the  way  brought  it  into  view ;  and 
I  saw  from  the  gay  costume  of  the 
driver,  as  well  as  a  small  orange  flag 
which  decorated  the  conveyance,  that 
it  was  the  miul  cart,  with  letters  from 
Lisbon. 

Full  as  my  mind  was  with  thoughts  ^ 
home>  I  turned  hastily  back,  and  re- 
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traced  my  steps  towar<ls  the  camp. 
When  I  reached  the  Adjutant- Oene- 
ral\s  quarters,  1  found  a  considerahle 
number  of  officers  assembled;  the 
report  that  the  post  had  come  was  a 
rumour  of  interest  to  all,  and  accord- 
ingly every  mcnnent  brought  fresh  ar- 
rivalsj  pouring  in  from  all  sides,  and 
eagerly  inquiring  '*  if  the  bags  had  been 
opened?*'  The  scene  of  riot,  confu- 
sion, and  excitement  when  that  event 
did  take  place,  exceeded  all  belief ; 
each  man  reading  his  letter  half  aloud, 
as  if  his  private  afifairs  and  domestic 
concerns  must  interest  his  neighbours, 
amid  a  volley  of  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, pleasure,  or  occasionally  anger, 
as  the  int^Uigence  severally  suggested, 
— ^the  disappointed  expectants  cursing 
their  idle  correspondents,  bemoaning 
their  fate  about  remittances  that  never 
arrived,  or  drafts  never  honoured, 
while  here  and  there  some  public  bene- 
^Ehctor  with  an  out-spread  "  Times,"  or 
**  Chronicle,"  was  retailing  the  narra- 
tive of  our  own  exploits  in  the  Penin- 
sula, or  the  more  novel  changes  in  the 
world  of  politics,  since  we  left  Eng- 
land. A  cross-fire  of  news  and  London 
gossio  ringing  on  every  side,*made  up 
a  perfect  Babel,  most  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  The  jargon  partook  of  every  ac- 
cent and  intonation  the  empire  boasts 
of,  and  from  the  sharp  precision  of  the 
North  Tweeder  to  the  broad  doric  of 
Kerry,  every  portion,  almost  every 
ooun^  of  Great  Britain  had  iu 
representative.  Here  was  a  Scotch 
Paymaster,  in  a  lugubrious  tone,  de- 
tailing to  his  friend  the  apparently  not 
over  welcome  news,  that  Mrs.  M'Ele- 
yain  had  just  been  safely  delivered  of 
twins,  which  with  their  mother,  were 
doing  as  well  as  possible.  Here 
an  eager  Irishman,  turning  over 
the  pages  rather  Uian  reading  his 
letter,  while  he  exclaimed  to  his 
friend 

"  Oh,  the  devil  a  rap  she's  sent  me. 
The  old  story  about  runaway  tenants 
and  distress  notices — sorrow  else  te- 
nants seem  to  do  in  Ireland,  than  run 
every  half  year." 

A  little  apart,  some  sentimental 
looking  cockney  was  devouring  a 
very  crossed  epistle,  which  he  pressed 
to  hb  lips  whenever  any  one  looked 
at  him,  while  a  host  of  others  satis- 
fied themselves  by  reading  in  a  kind 
of  buzzing  under  tone,  every  now 
and    theoj    interrupting    themselves 


with  some  broken  exclamation  as  com- 
mentary— such  as  "of  course  she  will  I" 
— never  knew  him  better  I — *'  that's 
the  girl  for  my  money  1" — "  fifty  per 
cent — the  devill'* — and  so  on.  At 
last,  as  I  was  beginning  to  be  weary  of 
the  scene,  and  finding  that  there  ap« 
peared  to  be  nothing  for  me,  was 
turning  to  leave  the  place,  I  saw  a 
g^oup  of  two  or  three  endeavouring 
to  spell  out  the  address  of  a  letter. 

"  That's   an    Irish  post- mark,    I'll 
swear,"    said    one  ;    *'  but  who  can 
^make  any  thing  of  the   name?     It's 
devilish  like  Otaheitc — isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  wish  my  tailor  wrote  as  ille- 
gibly," said  another,  "  I'd  keep  up  a 
most  animated  correspondence  with 
him." 

"  Here,  O'Shaughnessy,  you  know      V 
something  of  savage  life, — spell  us  this 
word  here." 

"Show  it  here — what  nonsense — it's 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face  I  — 
*  Master  Charles  O'Malley,  in  foreign 
parts ! '  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  the  an- 
nouncement, which  at  any  other  time 
perhaps  I  should  have  joined  in,  but 
which  now  grated  sadly  upon  my  ruf- 
fled feelings. 

"  Here,  Charley,  this  is  for  you,"  ^^^ 
said  the  migor  ;  and  added  in  a  whis- 
per—  "and  upon  my  conscience,  be- 
tween ourselves,  your  friend,  whoever 
he  is,  has  a  strong  action  against  his 
writing-master :  devil  such  a  fist  ever 
I  looked  at  1 " 

One  glance  satisfied  me  as  to  my 
correspondent.  It  was  from  Father 
Rush,  my  old  tutor.  I  hurried  eagerly 
from  the  spot,  and  regaining  my  quar-  _^ 
ters,  looked  the  door,  and  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  broke  the  seal,  and  began, 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  decypher  his 
letter.  The  hand  was  cramped  and 
stiffened  with  age,  and  the  bold  up- 
right letters  were  gnarled  and  twisted 
like  a  rustic  fence,  and  demanded  '^ 
great  patience  and  much  time  in  unra- 
velling.    It  ran  thus: — 

"  The  Priory,  Lady-day,  1809. 
"  My  dear  Master  Charles, 

"  Your  uncle's  feet  are  so  big  and  so 
uneasy  that  he  can't  write,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  take  up  the  pen  myself,  to 
tell  you  how  we  are  doing  here  since 
you  left  us.  And,  first  of  all,  the 
Master  lost  the  law-suit  in  Dublin,  all 
for  want  of  a  Gal  way  jury ;  but  they 
don't  go  up  to  towa  for  9txi^  rmi^oiis 
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th«j  had;  ftnd  th«  Cturanoliok  pro- 
perty 18  prone  to  Ned  M'Manus,  and 
may  the  devil  do  him  goo<^  with  it  1 
Pejfgy  Maher  left  this  on  Tuesday; 
she  was  com^jlaining  of  a  weakne>8 ; 
she  s  gone  to  consult  the  doctors.  I'm 
sorry  for  poor  Pt'ggy. 

**  Owen  M*Neil  beat  the  Slatterys  out 
of  Portumna  on  Saturday,  and  Jem^ 
they  say,  is  fractured.  I  trust,  it's 
true,  for  he  never  was  good,  root  nor 
branch,  and  we've  strong  reasons  to 
suspect  him  for  drawing  the  river 
witn  a  net  at  night.  Sir  Harry  Boyle 
sprained  his  wrist,  breaking  open  his 
bed-room,  that  he  locked  when  he  was 
inside.  The  Count  and  the  Master 
were  laughing  all  the  evening  at  him. 
Matters  are  going  very  hard  in  the 
county ;  the  people  paying  their  rents 
regularly,  and  not  caring  half  as  much 
as  they  used  about  the  real  gentry, 
and  the  old  families. 

"  We  kept  your  birth-day  at  the 
Castle  in  great  style,  had  the  militia 
band  in  the  town,  and  all  the  tenants. 
Mr.  James  Daly  danced  with  your  old 
friend  Mary  Green,  and  sang  a  beau- 
tiful song ;  and  was  going  to  raise  the 
devil,  but  I  interfered  ;  he  burnt  down 
half  the  blue  drawing-room  the  last 
night  with  his  tricks;  not  that  your 
uncle  cares,  God  preserve  him  to  us. 
It's  little  any  thing  like  that  would 
fret  him.  The  Count  quarreHed  with 
a  young  gentleman  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  but  found  out  he  was  only  an 
attorney  from  Dublin,  so  he  didn't 
shoot  him,  but  he  was  ducked  in  the 
pond  by  the  people,  and  your  uncle 
says  he  hopes  they  have  a  true  copy  of 
him  at  home,  as  they'll  never  know  the 
original. 

"  Peter  died  soon  after  you  went 
away,  but  Tim  hunts  the  dog^  just  as 
well ;  they  had  a  beautiful  run  last 
Wednesday,  and  the  Lord*  sent  for 
him,  and  gave  him  a  five-pound  note, 
but,  he  says,  he'd  rather  see  yourself 
back  again  than  twice  as  much :  they 
killed  near  the  big  turnip  field,  and  all 
went  down  to  see  where  you  leaped 
Badger  over  the  sunk  fence ;  they  call 
it  "  Hammersley's  Nose"  ever  since. 
Bodkin  was  at  Ballina^Ioe  the  last  fair, 
limping  about  with  a  stick ;  he's  twice 
as  quiet  as  he  used  to  be,  and  never 
beat  any  one  since  that  morning. 


"  Nelly  Guire,  at  the  cross  road% 
wants  to  send  you  four  pair  of  stock- 
ings she  knitted  fir  you;  and  I  have  a 
ke3r  of  poteen  of  Barney's  own  making 
this  two  months,  not  knowing  how  to 
send  it ;  may  be  Sir  Arthur  himself 
would  like  a  taste ;  he's  an  irishman 
himseK,  and  one  we're  proud  of  too! 
The  Maynooth  chaps  are  flying  all 
about  the  country,  and  making  us  all 
uncomf  rtable, — God's  will  be  done, 
but  we  used  to  think  ourselves  good 
enough  I  Your  foster  sister,  Kitty 
Doolan,  had  a  fine  boy:  it's  to  be 
called  after  you  ;  and  your  uncle's  to 
give  a  christening.  He  bids  me  tell 
you  to  draw  on  him  when  you  want 
money,  and  that  there's  ^400  ready 
for  you  now  somewhere  in  Dublin : 
I  forget  the  name,  «id  as  he's  asleep^ 
I  don't  like  asking  him.  There  was  a 
droll  devil  down  here  in  the  summer^ 
that  knew  you  well — a  Mr.  Webbw* 
The  master  treated  him  like  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  had  dinner  parties  for 
him,  and  gave  him  Oliver  Cromwell 
to  ride  over  to  Meelish.  He  is  ex- 
pected again  for  the  cock-shooting; 
for  the  master  likes  him  greatly.  Fm 
done  at  last ;  for  my  paper  is  finished 
and  the  candle  just  out :  so  with  every 
good  wish  and  every  good  thought, 
remember  your  old  friend, 

"  Peter  Rush. 

"P.S — It's  Smart  and  Sykes,  Fleet 
Street,  has  the  money.  Father 
O'Shaughnessy,  of  Ennis,  bids  me  ask 
if  you  ever  met  his  nephew,  if  you 
do,  make  him  sing  '  Larry  McHale  :*  I 
hear  it's  a  treat. 

"  How  is  Mickey  Free  going  on  ? 
There  are  three  decent  young  wo- 
men in  the  parish,  he  promised  to 
marry ;  and  1  suppose  he's  pursuing 
the  same  game  with  the  Portuguese. 
But  he  was  never  remarkable  for 
minding  his  duties.  Tell  him  I  am 
keeping  my  eye  on  him.         "  P.  R." 

Here  concluded  this  long  epistle, 
and,  though  there  were  many  parts 
I  could  not  help  smiling  at,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  I  felt  sad  and  dispurited. 
What  I  had  long  foreseen  and  antici- 
pated was  gradually  accomplishing; 
the  wreck  of  an  old  and  honoured 
house  ;  the  fall  of  a  name,  once  the 
watchword  for  all  that  was  benevolent 
and  hospitable  in  the  land.     The  ter- 


*  To  secure  Father  Rush  from  any  apparent  impiety,  I  must  add,  that,  by  the 
^  IiiHrdt"  be  means  **  Lord  Claaricarde. 
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mination  of  the  law-suit  t  knew  most 
faare  been  a  heavy  blow  to  m^  poor 
uncle^  who,  every  consideration  of 
money  apart,  felt  in  a  legal  combat  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  a 
personal  conflict :  with  him  there  was 
little  question  to  whom  the  broad 
acres  reverted,  so  much  as  whether 
that  "  scoundrel  Tom  Bassett  the  at- 
torney at  Athlone  should  triumph 
over  us  ;*'  or  **  MacManus  live  in  the 
house  as  master,  where  his  father  had 
officiated  as  butler."  It  was  at  this 
his  Irish  pride  took  offence,  and 
straitened  circumstances,  and  nar- 
rowed fortunes,  bore  little  upon  him 
in  comparison  with  this  feeling. 

I  could  see,  too,  that  with  breaking 
fortunes,  bad  health  was  making  hea- 
vy inroads  upon  him  ;  and  while,  with 
the  reckless  desperation  of  ruin,  he 
still  kept  open  house,  I  could  picture 
to  myself  his  cheerfiil  eye  and  hand- 
some smile  but  ill  concealing  the  slow 
but  certain  march  of  a  broken  heart. 

My  position  was  doubly  painful ; 
for  any  advice,  had  I  been  cidculated 
to  g^ve  it,  would  have  seemed  an  act 
of  indelicate  interference  from  one 
who  was  to  benefit  by  his  own  counsel ; 
and,  although  I  had  been  reared  and 
educated  as  my  nucleus  heir,  I  had  no 
title  or  pretension  to  succeed  him 
other  than  his  kind  feelings  respecting 
me.  I  could,  therefore,  only  look  on 
in  silence,  and  watch  the  painful  pro- 
gress of  our  downfall  without  the 
power  to  arrest  it. 

These  were  sad  thoughts,  and  came 
when  my  heart  was  already  bowed 
down  with   its  affliction.     That    my 


poor  uncle  might  be  spared  the  misery 
which  sooner  or  later  seemed  inevita- 
ble, was  now  my  only  wish ;  that  he 
might  go  down  to  the  grave  without 
the  embittering  feelings  which  a  ruin- 
ed fortune  and  a  fiillen  house  bring 
home  to  the  heart,  was  all  my  prayer. 
Let  him  but  close  his  eyes  in  the  old 
wainscoated  bedroom,  beneath  the  old 
roof,  where  his  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers have  done  so  for  centuries. 
Let  the  faithful  followers  he  has 
known  since  his  childhood  stand  round 
his  bed:  while  his  fast  failing  sight 
recog^nises  each  old  and  well  remem- 
bered object,  and  the  same  bell  which 
rung  its  farewell  to  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors,  toll  for  him — the  last  of  his 
race ;  and  as  for  me,  there  was  the 
wide  world  before  me,  and  a  narrow 
resting  place  would  suffice  for  a  sol- 
dier's sepulchre. 

As  the  mail  cart  was  returning  the 
next  day  to  Lisbon,  I  immediately  sat 
down  and  replied  to  the  worthy 
Father's  letter :  speaking  as  encourag- 
ingly as  I  could  of  my  own  prospects. 
I  dwelt  much  upon  what  was  nearest 
my  heart,  and  begged  of  the  good 
priest  to  watch  over  my  uncle's  health, 
to  cheer  his  spirits,  and  support  his 
courage ;  and  that  I  trusted  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  I  should  be 
once  more  amongst  them  with  many  a 
story  of  fray  and  battle  field  to  enliven 
their  fire  sides ;  pressing  him  to  write 
frequently  to  me,  1  closed  my  hurried 
letter,  and,  having  despatched  it,  sat 
•sorrowfully  down  to  muse  over  my 
fortunes. 


CHAPTEB  LXIV.— AN  ADVENTC7BE  WITH  StA  ARTHVK. 


The  events  of  the  last  few  days  had 
impressed  me  with  the  weight  of 
years.  The  awfiil  circumstances  of 
that  evening  lay  heavily  at  my  heart ; 
and  though  guiltless  of  Trevyllian's 
blood,  the  reproach  that  conscience 
ever  carries,  wnere  one  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  death  scene,  never  left  my 
thoughts. 

For  some  time  previously  I  had 
been  depressed  and  dispirited,  and  the 
awful  shock  I  had  sustained  broke  my 
nerve  and  unmanned  me  greatly. 

There  are  times  when  our  sorrows 
tinge  all  the  colourings  of  our  thoughts^ 


and  one  pervading  hue  of  mdancholy 
spreads  hke  a  pall  upon  what  we  have 
of  fairest  and  brightest  on  earth.  So 
was  it  now :  I  ha4  lost  hope  and  am- 
bition— a  sad  feeling  that  my  career 
was  destined  to  misfortune  and  mis- 
hap, gained  hourly  upon  me  ;  and  all 
the  bright  aspirations  of  a  soldier's 
glory — all  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  fell  coldly  upon  my  heart ;  and  I 
looked  upon  the  chivalry  of  a  soldier's 
life  as  the  empty  pageant  of  a  dream. 
In  this  sad  frame  of  mind  I  avoided 
all    interoourse    with    my   brother 
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officers — their  gay  and  joyous  spirits 
only  jarred  upon  my  brooding  thoughts 
— and,  feigning  illness,  I  kept  almost 
entirely  to  my  quarters. 

The  inactivity  of  our  present  life 
weighed  also  heavily  upon  me.  The 
stirring  events  of  a  campaign — the 
march,  the  bivouac,  the  picket,  call 
forth  a  certain  physical  exertion  that 
never  fails  to  react  upon  the  torpid 
mind. 

Forgettii^  all  around  me,  I  thought 
of  home ;  I  thought  of  those  whose 
hearts  I  felt  were  now  turning  to- 
**  wards  me,  and  wondered  within  my- 

self how  1  could  have  exchanged  the 
home — the  days  of  peaceful  happiness 
there,  for  the  life  of  misery  and  disap- 
y  pointment  1  now  endured.  A  brood- 
^  ing  melancholy  gained  daily  more  and 
more  upon  me.  A  wish  to  return  to 
IrelandU-a  vague  and  indistinct  feeling 
that  my  career  was  not  destined  for 
aug^t  of  great  and  good,  crept  upon 
me,  and  I  longed  to  sink  into  oblivion^ 
forgetting  and  forgot. 

I  record  this  painful  feeling  here^ 
while  it  is  still  a  painful  memory,  as 
one  of  those  dark  shadows  that  cross 
the  bright  sky  of  our  happiest  days. 
Happy,  mdeed,  are  they,  as  we  look  back 
.^-  to  them,  and  remember  the  times  we 
have  pronounced  ourselves  ''the  most 
miserable  of  mankind. '*  This,  somehow, 
is  a  confession  we  never  make  later  on 
in  life,  when  real  troubles  and  true 
afflictions  assail  us — Whether  we  call 
in  more  philosophy  to  our  aid,  or  that 
our  senses  become  less  acute  and  dis- 
cerning, I'm  sure  I  know  not. 

As  for  me,  I  confess,  by  far  the 
-►  greater  portion  of  my  sorrows  seemed 
to  come  m  that  budding  period  of  ex- 
istence, when  life  is  ever  fairest  and 
most  captivating.  Not,  perhaps,  that 
the  fact  was  really  so,  but  the  spoiled 
and  humoured  child,  whose  caprices 
•  were  a  law,  felt  heavily  the  thwarting 
difficulties  of  his  first  voyage.  While, 
as  he  continued  to  sail  over  the  ocean 
of  life,  he  braved  the  storm  and  the 
squall,  and  felt  only  gratitude  for  the 
favouring  breeze  that  wafW  him  up- 
on his  course. 

What  an  admirable  remedy  for 
misanthropy  is  the  being  placed  in  a 
subordinate  condition  in  me.  Had  I, 
at  the  period  I  write,  been  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley — had  I  even  been  Marshal 
Beresford,  to  all  certainty  Fd  have 
played  the  very  devil  with  ms  mi^esty's 


forces — Fd  have  brought  my  rascals 
to  where  they'd  have  been  well  pep* 
pered.  That's  certain.  But,  as  luck- 
ily for  the  sake  of  humanity  in  generalf 
and  the  well-being  of  the  service  in 
particular,  I  was  merely  Lieutenant 
O'Malley,  Uth  Light  Dragoons— the 
case  was  very  different.  With  what 
heavy  censure  did  I  condemn  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  my  own 
mind  for  his  want  of  daring  and  en* 
terprise. 

Whole  nights  did  I  pass  endeavour* 
inff  to  account  for  his  inactivity  and 
leUiargy.  Why  he  did  not  seriatim 
fall  upon  Soult,  Ney,  and  Victor,  an- 
nihilate the  French  forces,  and  sack 
Madrid,  I  looked  upon  as  little  less 
than  a  riddle  ;  and  yet  there  he  waited 
drilling,  parading,  exercising,  and  for- 
aging, as  if  we  were  at  Hounslow. 
Now  most  fortunately,  here  again,  I 
was  not  Sir  Arthur. 

Something  in  this  fWune  of  mind,  I 
was  taking  one  evening  a  solitary  ride 
some  miles  from  the  camp.  Without 
noticing  the  circumstance,  I  had  en- 
tered a  little  mountain  tract,  where,  the 
the  ground  being  broken  and  uneven, 
I  dismounted  and  proceeded  on  foot, 
with  the  bridle  within  my  arm.  I  had 
not  gone  far  when  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  came  rapidly  towards  me, 
and  though  there  was  something  start- 
ling in  the  pace  over  such  a  piece  of 
ro^,  I  never  lifted  my  eyes  as  the 
horseman  came  up,  but  continued  my 
slow  progress  onwards,  my  head  sunk 
upon  my  bosom. 

"  Holloa,  sir,"  cried  a  sharp  voice, 
whose  tones  seemed  somehow  not 
heard  for  the  first  time.  I  looked  up, 
saw  a  slight  figure  closely  buttoned  up 
in  a  blue  horseman's  cloak,  the  collar 
of  which  almost  entirely  hid  his  fea- 
tures ;  he  wore  a  plain  cocked  hat 
without  a  feather,  and  was  mounted 
upon  a  sharp  wiry  looking  hack. 

'<  Holloa,  sir  !  what  regiment  do 
you  belong  to  ?" 

As  I  had  nothing  of  the  s^ldSer 
about  me,  save  a  blue  foraging  cap, 
to  denote  mv  corps,  the  tone  of  the 
demand  was  little  calculated  to  elicit  a 
very  polished  reply;  but  preferring, 
as  most  impertinent,  to  make  no  an- 
swer, I  passed  on  without  speaking. 

**  Did  you  hear,  sir  ?  "  cried  the 
same  voice,  in  a  still  louder  key.  — 
"  Whafs  your  r^riment?  " 

I  now  turned  round,  resolved  to 
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quastSon  tbe  otW  in  tun  i  wbeo*  to         "  To  joxa  qoartersy  sir,  and  report 

tny  inexpressible  shame  and  confusion^  yourself  under  arrest.     What's  jour 

he  bad  lowered  the  collar  of  his  cloak*  name  V  " 
and  I  Faw  the  features  of  Sir  Arthur  "  Lieutenant  Q'Malleji  sir.** 

Welleslej.  "  Well,  sir,  your  passion  for  ram- 

**  Fourteenth  Light  Dragoonst  sir,"  bling  shall  be  indulged.     You  shall  be 

said  I»  b^hing  as  I  spoke.  sent  to  the  rear  with  despatch.'s,  and 

/^Have  you  not  read  the  general  or.  as  the  army  is  in  advance;,  probably  the 

der^sir?  Why  have  you  left  the  camp?"  lesson  may  be  serviceabe."  So  sayini^» 

Now  I  had  not  read  a  general  order,  he  pressed  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was 

nor  even  heard  one,  for  above  a  fort-  out  of  sight  in  a  moment, 
night.      So    I   stammered  out   some 
bungling  answer. 


SONNETS* 
I. — ON   A   SLEBriNO  CB1LD. 

Softly,  oh  softly,  tread  breathe  gently  now, 

Recal  not  rudely  from  its  slumbers  bright. 
The  fair  young  dreamer.     O'er  its  sunny  brow 

Floats  pure  eyed  innocence,  and  see  what  light 
Smiles  dimple  all  its  face,  as  if  a  si^ht 

Of  radiant  beauty  stirred  its  little  heart 
Or  some  bright  being,  whispered  words  of  love. 

And  breathed  a  spell  around  it.     What  can  part 
Prom  the  fond  mother^s  bosom,  what  may  prove 

Her  deep  devotion  towards  thee.     Oh  I  strong 
And  holy  are  her  feelings,  as  with  hushed 

And  softened  note?,  she  lulls  thee  with  a  song 
And  gazes  with  her  hand  upon  her  cheek, 

Smiling  in  tears,  and  proud  and  yet  so  meek. 

n. — SMILES. 

I  knew  thy  smile,  *t  was  the  first  roseate  blush 

Which  ushers  from  the  East  the  god  of  day 
Where  the  attendant  world  lies  dark  and  chifi 

And  clouds  are  wrapped  around  it — one  small  ray 
Streaks  with  a  ruddy  glow  the  sky  so  dull  and  gray 

Anon  it  circles  wider — brighter,  till  a  gush 
Of  ambient  glory  lights  up  hdl  and  dale 

Asd  it  is  mom.     My  soul  when  erst  a  hush 
Of  gloom  or  woe  hath  drooped  it  like  a  veil 

Ne'er  met  thine  Eye,  mild  ocean,  thy  smile's  glance 
But  joy  resumed  its  sparkle,  life  its  light 

The' heart  which  feebly  throbbed  now  beat  a  dance 
Beauty  o'ercame  the  baleful  imps  of  spleen 

And  laughter  crowed  where  dark  dull  care  had  been. 

J.  M.  U 
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FROM  KOraCH. 
BT  JOHN  AN8TER,  B8^,  LL.D.,  M.R.LA. 

What  an  easy  time  at  the  town  of  Cologne 

Did  the  Heinzelmen  make  it,  long  agone  t— 

Was  a  man  lazy,  down  he  lay. 

Stretch 'd  on  a  bench,  and  slept  away  ; 
And,  quick  as  sight, 
Came  the  dwarfs  by  night, 
Glancing  hither, — prancing  thither, — clattering  and  pattering, — 
Pushing,  pucking — pulling,  plucking, — scraping, — charring, — sweeping. 
Worked  the  crowds  of  mannikins,  while  Lazy-bones  lay  sleeping. 
Lazy-skin  at  last  awakes  himy  yawning  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  he  laughs  to  find  his  day's  work  to  his  hand  already  done. 

In  the  BuiLDER*s  yard,  asleep  on  a  plank, 

Down  each  idle  workman  sank  ; 

In  the  active  Spirits  flew. 

Looking  for  joiner's  work  to  do. 
Hand-saw  they  snatch  at. 
Chisel  they  catch  at, — 
And  they  saw — and  they  bore — and  thcnr  chip — and  they  ch<^)>— . 
Break  logs  with  the  hatchet,  and  branches  they  lop ; 
And  one  little  master,  with  lime  and  with  plaister, 
Daubs  cornice  and  wall,  like  a  skilful  rougti-caster  ; 
Lays  the  beams  of  the  ball,  casts  a  hawk*s-eye  o'er  all. 
Moves  the  square,  and  the  measuring  plumb-line  lets  fall. 
The  carpenter  sleeps, — what  a  sight  unexpected 
Will  startle  him  waking — the  whole  house  erected  1 

A  thriving  man  was  the  Baser  then. 

For  his  bread  was  baked  by  the  Heinzelmen  ; 

His  lazy  lads  their  work  might  slur. 

For  the  little  Heinzmen  were  all  astir, — 
How  they  groan  as  they  drag 
The  heavy  meal-ba;?. 

And  they  kneaded  it  there. 

And  they  weighed  it  fair. 
And  scraped  it  then — and  shaped  it  then — 
And  lifted  it — and  shifted  it — and  swept  and  cleaned  the  oven — 
And  busy  hands — of  fairy  bands— the  slides,  with  dough  on,  shove  in. 
The  'prentice-lads  still  are  all  snoring  in  chorus,— 
Out  comes  the  bread  baked,  to  our  wonder,  before  us ! 

A  pleasant  time  this  at  Cologne  for  the  Baker, 
As  good  for  the  Butcher  and  Sausaoe-makbr  t 
Well  might  his  people  sleep,  'prentice  and  journeyman, 
By  deputy  working,  and  fairy  attorney-man  1 
In  came  the  little  men,  looking  so  biff. 
Saw  what  was  wanting,  and  cut  up  the  pig. 

They  work  as  fast, 

As,  m  the  blast. 
Go  windmill  sails  ;  and  they  mince  the  meat 
With  chopping  knife, — and  they  rinse  the  meat ; — 


*  For  the  character  of  <*  the  Heinzelman,"  see  Crofton  Croker,  Rdghtley,  the 
brothers  Grimm,  Isc 
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They  slice  it  well,  they  spice  it  well. 
They  star  it  about. 
They  eye  it  in  doubt,.-. 
Kefusiiig,  and  choosing, — selectingr-^rcjecting. 
They  blend  it  well,  they  try  it. 
They  fill,  and  stuff,  and  dr^  it, 
They  twine  it  round,  and  tie  it ; 
The  journeyman  opens  his  eyes,  and— behold  I 
The  sausages  made — hanging  up  to  be  sold  I 

And  the  Vintner's  case  was  as  follows :  his  Coofbb^ 
Near  an  empty  cask,  lay  as  drunk  as  a  trooper ; 
Poor  devil  1  let  him  swill 
Or  sleep  as  he  will^ 
Booze  he,  or  snooze  he, — his  work  goes  on  stilL 
Their  ease  may  the  vintner  and  wine^ooper  take. 
The  Elves  are  active,  the  Elves  are  awake. 
They  fly  to  their  task. 
They  sulphur  each  cask ; 
They  heave  them  with  sledge. 
They  fix  them  with  wedge. 
They  shake  them,  and  stoop  them,  and  leave  them  on  edge* 
They  place  in  the  wine-vat  the  basket  of  wicker, 
And — in  with  the  ripe  ffrapes  1  and — out  with  the  liquor^I  ^ 
They  pound  and  they  beat. 
With  fists  and  with  feet. 
Crush !  go  the  ripe  flprapes,  as  frolicking,  rolicking. 
Rave  the  mad  mannudns,  blithe  as  the  jolly  king ! 
They  bruise  and  they  smash,  , 
And  they  plash — in  the  mash  ; 
Thev  pour  out  the  must,  and  are  busy  diluting  it. 
Dabbling  and^rugging,  and  squeezing  red  iruit.in  it, 
Wondemd  fellows  are  they  at  transmuting  it  I 
When  the  vintner  and  wine^cooper  come  to  themselvesr 
Lo  1  the  wine  made  and  doctored  and  all — ^by  the  elves  I 

Once  on  a  time  was  the  Tailor  late 
With  a  Burgomaster's  robe  of  state ; 
Snip  had  thrown  by  the  cloth,  and  reposed  himself--* 
But  his  work  was  all  done  while  he  dozed  himself* 

The  fiidry  hoard 

To  the  tailor's  board 
Glide  in  like  motes  in  the  moon-beam  poured. 

They  cut  the  cloth  to  profit. 

They  take  their  cribbings  off  it ; 

Nimble  thimble  plodding. 

Needle  piercing,  prodding. 

Then  they  try  the  sit  of  it, 

The  figure  and  the  fit  of  it. 

Here  an  arm-hole  match  in,  ] 

There  they  put  a  patch  in. 

Stitching  on  the  lacing. 

Finishing  the  facing, 

Placing  and  displacmg. 

Over  now  and  under,  ^ 

And  again  asunder. 

It  answers  to  a  wonder  I 
The  tailor  awakes,  and  his  brain  grows  unsteady^  * 
When  he  finds  his  hard  work  for  the  day  done  already ! 
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The  Tailok's  Wife,  a  prying  dame, 
A  busy  body,  thoiight  to  be 
No  better  than  she  odght  to  be. 
With  the  Heinzelmannikins  played  this  game  :— > 
She  scatters  slily  on  the  floor. 
Pry  peas  of  the  year  before  ; 

Softly,  softly,  gUdinff  in. 
See  each  fairy  mannikin  I 
In  they  glide, 
Down  they  slide ; 
One  sprawls. 
And  falls ; 
One  stumbles. 
And  tumbles ; 
Stair  after  stmr, — bump,  they  come,  bump. 
Head  over  heels  they  come, — plump,  plump,  plump  1 
And  falling, 
And  squalling. 
They  scream  aloud  with  surprise  and  vexation. 
And  pour  on  the  housewife  and  house  execration ; 
She  hears  the  wild  uproar — she  springs  with  a  light. 
Of  the  fiury  world  she  would  have  a  sight. 
In  vaiD — hush — hush — hush,  they  have  taken  their  flight* 

Gone  are  they  I — all  are  gone ! — the  spot 
That  once  they  loved  they  visit  not  1 
We  cannot  rest  us  now  as  then 
At  ease  I — Help  none  for  idle  men ! 
Slaves  must  we. 
At  all  titnes,  be. 
Tailor, — and  baker,  and  sausage-maker,—. 
Proctors  and  doctors — 
Aye — and  top-sawyers 
Among  the  lawyers— 
And  printer  chaps 
In  paper  caps — 
Must  toil  for  ever,  and  scrape  and  peel. 
And  trudge,  and  drudge,  and  wind  and  wheel ; 
Do  aJl  for  ourselves, 
With  no  help  from  the  elves ! 
Must  fashion  our  dress. 
And  smooth  down  and  press. 
And  rub,  scrub,  grub. 
Chop  blocks,  and  break. 
And  cook  and  bake. 
Oh,  were  it  now,  as  in  the  days  of  yore  1 
Alas  I  the  bright  old  time  returns  no  more ! 


18  LOID  PALMERSTON  A  TRAITOR  ? 

Is  Lord  Palmerston  a   traitor  ?      A  as  a  minister ;  who  has  shi^>ed  his  po- 

gprave  question,  or  a  foolish  one,  ac-  licy  more  with  a  view  to  his  tenure 

cording  to   the  animus  of  the  pro-  of  office,  than  the  good  of  the  coun- 

pounder.    If  it  mean,  is  he  a  man  who  try ;  and  by  whom  the  honour  and  the 

has  made  personal  predominate  above  interests  of  Great  Britain  have  been 

public  considerations,  in  his  conduct  postponed  or  disregarded,  when  to  as- 
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sert  them  would  have  hazarded  any 
loss  of  that  factious  support  by  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  have  been  sus- 
tained in  power ; — if  such  be  the 
sense  in  which  the  Question  is  asked, 
we  might  feel  less  of  difficulty  than  of 
delicacy,  in  giving  to  it  a  very  distinct 
answer.  But  some  of  our  readers  in 
this  country  will,  perha^js,  require  to 
be  told,  that  such  i^  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  question  is  asked,  by  a  large 
class  of  persona,  including  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  the  mercantile  com^. 
raunity,  and  some  of  the  most  estima- 
ble in  society  at  large.  We  allude  to 
Mr.  Urquhart,  whose  general  ability, 
and  we  believe  we  may  add,  honesty, 
no  one  will  deny ;  and  the  clique  whom 
he  has  drawn  around  him ;  and  by 
whom  the  treason  of  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary has  been  affirmed  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  an  earnestness,  which  of 
necessity  has  excited  much  attention  ; 
and  that,  not  with  a  view  to  those 
minor  peccadilloes  to  which  we  have 
above  alluded,  and  which,  greatly  as 
they  may  sully  the  purity  of  a  minis- 
ter, do  not  imply  any  grave  state  of- 
fence, for  which  he  might  be  made 
amenable  to  public  justice,  and  which 
could  only  be  expiated -upon  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but  as  the  hired  enemy  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind ;  as  the  bribed  slave  of  Russia, 
by  whose  gold  he  has  been  purchased ; 
and  at  whose  behest,  and  in  further- 
ance of  whose  interests,  he  has  not 
only  connived  at,  but  been  aiding  and 
co-ojerating  in,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  of  her  all-grasping  am- 
bition. This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  accusation  is  made.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  charges  of  treason 
against  Lord  Palmerston  are  broadly 
and  vehemently  propounded.  It  be- 
co  Ties  us,  then,  to  examine  with  what 
validity ;  and  to  sift:,  one  by  one,  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  main- 
tained ;  and  that,  not  merely  because 
of  the  rank  of  the  presumed  culprit, 
and  the  gi'ave  importance  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;  but  also  because  of  the  ability 
and  the  integrity  of  his  accusers. 

Mr.  Urquhart  is  an  able  and  an  ho- 
nourable man.  Mr.  Monteith,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Davidson,  are 
all,  all  honourable  men.  They  are 
amongst  the  very  last  men  in  the  com- 
munity, who  could  wickedly  or  wan- 
tonly hazard  such  a  charge.  There 
are  few  by  whom  evidence  would  h% 


more  carefully  examined,  before  any 
charge  involving  a  minister  in  such 
serious  delinquency,  could  be  gravely 
entertained.  And  upon  aU  these  ac- 
counts, it  would  not  be  treating  either 
them  or  Lord  Palmerston  with  even 
common  respect,  if  we  did  not,  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  controversy,  col- 
lect together  the  scattered  documents 
in  which  they  have  made  known  their 
views,  and  submit  such  an  analysis  of 
them  as  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish, 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Urqhuart 
proceeds  is  this:  he  takes  some  one  line 
of  British  policy,  and  forms  respecting 
it  peculiar  notions ;  we  pronounce  not 
at  present  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong;  Lord  Palmerston  takes  a  differ- 
ent view;  and  he  immediately  infers 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  traitor.  Such 
is  the  wise  and  the  charitable  manner 
in  which  that  gentleman  jumps  to  im- 
portant conclusions!  Having  thus 
established  the  treason,  his  sagacity  is 
not  long  in  discerning  the  motives  of 
the  traitor.  He  sees  that,  in  the  line 
of  policy  which  he  would  recommend, 
the  interests  of  Russia  would  be  tra- 
versed ;  and  in  that  which  Lord  Palme  r- 
ston  pursues,  they  are  favoured. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then,  that  he  is 
bribed  by  Russia?  Can  any  one  but 
a  simpleton  dream  of  any  other  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  but 
that  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Russian  gold  into  a  betray- 
al of  the  dearest  interests  of  lus 
country'  Such  is  the  logic  with  which 
David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  treats  the 
gobemouches  who  flock  around  him  to 
receive  instruction  from  his  lips,  and 
who  have  been  taught  to  regard  him 
as  an  oracle  of  wisdom !  What  ar- 
rant mountebanks,  the  reader  will 
exclaim.  But  no ;  he  is  not  the  char- 
latan which  he  must  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers.  Without  any  personal 
knowledge  of  him,  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce him  an  able  and  an  honest 
man.  He  has  collected  together  a 
great  variety  of  information,  and  ex- 
hibits occasionally  that  glimmering 
of  sagacity,  wliich  only  required  early 
training  and  proper  guidance  to  ac- 
complish much  that  would  be  credita- 
ble to  his  understanding ;  but  left,  as 
it  has  b(M?n,  to  such  culture  as  he  him- 
self could  give  it,  it  has  eventuated  iu 
nothing  better  than  mares'  nests. 
The  man  seems  utterbr  unilluminated 
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by  a  single  raj  of  religions  light ;  and 
may  be,  for  aught  the  reader  can  tell, 
Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist.  But  there  is 
an  instinctive  honesty  about  hira, 
which  would,  had  he  been  differently 
brought  up,  have  ripened  into  a  ten- 
der and  lofty  apprehension  of  truth, 
which  wonld  render  him  a  most  inva- 
luable Christian.  At  present  it  is 
spoiled  by  a  sour  aijd  egotistical  self- 
ishness, which  causes  temper  to  blend 
with  judgment,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discredit  alike  his  facts  and  his  con- 
clusions. He  is,  perhaps,  out  of 
bedlam,  the  rarest  specimen  of  a  one- 
idead  enthusiast  that  could  be  found. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  old 
Jack  Bannister,  when,  for  the  last 
time,  he  entertained  our  fellow-citi- 
zens  with  his  Budget.  The  treat  was 
indeed  a  rich  one,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  by  whom  it  was 
enjoyed.  But  we  allude  to  it  now 
because  Mr.  Urquhart  reminds  us 
of  the  man  in  the  club  who  sung  the 
song  in  commendation  of  *'  fine  fieecy 
hosiery.'*  He  was  a  hosier  by  trade; 
and  his  favourite  manufacture  was  re- 
presented as  possessing  qualities  the 
most  marvellous.  There  was  scarcely 
any  disease  which  it  did  not  prevent ; 
or  any  great  calamity  or  crime  of 
which  history  gives  any  account  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  was 
not  caused  by  neglecting  to  use  it ; 
and  after  a  long  en  imeration  of  in- 
stances in  which  his  theory  was  veri- 
fied, he  concludes  by  assuring  his 
audience,  that  had  Othello  only  had  a 
comfortable  nap,  before  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  his  wife,  he  never 
would  have  been  guilty  of  her  murder ; 
so  that  that  atrocity  was  clearly 
chargeable  "  to  the  want  of  the  fine 
fleecjr  hosiery !"  So  it  is  with  Mr. 
David  Urquhart.  He  can  see  nothing 
that  is  not  coloured  by  Lord  Palraer- 
ston's  perfidy,  and  the  deep,  Ma- 
chievellian  policy  of  Russia.  Are 
our  commercial  interests  in  the  Le- 
vant n^lected?  They  are  so  with 
set  design,  by  which  it  is  clear  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  playing  into  the 
hand  of  Russia.  Is  the  Vixen  seized 
by  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea?  She 
was  sent  out  for  that  very  purpose ;  in 
order  that  the  British  name  might  be 
lowered,  and  Russian  predominance 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  central 
Asia.  Is  our  marine  neglected? 
JLttSsi^  is  the  cause  }  Lord  Palmerston 


having  been  bribed  to  connive  at  the 
prodigious  increase  of  the  Russian 
navy,  while  he  starved  our  own.  Are 
our  amicable  relations  with  France  in 
danger  of  being  interrupted?  The 
danger  has  been  caused  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston, at  the  instigation  of  Russia* 
whose  designs  upon  the  East  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  embroiling  the 
powers  of  Europe  I 

Nor  is  all  this  sheer  folly.  Mr. 
Urquhart  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
our  foreigfn  policy  has  been  very  much 
mismanaged  ;  and  the  reader  of  his 
multifarious  tracts,  who  can  make  due 
allowance  for  the  bee  in  his  bonnet, 
may  derive  from  them  much  infor* 
mation  that  is  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant. 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  Palmerston,  is,  that 
he  ha.H  jiiven  a  preference  to  Rus- 
sian tallow  above  the  oils  of  Turkey. 
The  poor  gentleman  seems  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  conclusive  answer 
which  may  be  given  to  this ;  namely, 
that  the  preference  did  not  begin  with 
the  present  foreign  secretary ;  and 
goes  on  to  impute  to  him,  as  an  enor- 
mous State  offence,  the  accumulated 
guilt,  if  cruilt  it  be,  of  his  predeces- 
sors for  fifty  years.  This  is,  in  itself, 
such  a  bloated  absurdity  as  to  consti- 
tute, in  fact,  its  own  antidote.  The 
charce  of  treason  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston only  be  :ets  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  accuser  has  lost  his  wits ; 
that  he  labours  under  a  monomania 
which  would  render  it  insanity  to  place 
confidence  in  his  conclusions.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  shrewdness  and 
intelligence  in  his  statements,  by  which 
wiser  men  would  do  well  to  profit ; 
and  if  he  fails  to  sustain  the  charge 
of  treason  against  the  noble  Lord 
whom  he  would  seem  to  r^j^ard  as  the 
impersonation  of  all  morsil  and  poli- 
tical evil, — his  premises  fully  warrant 
a  very  grave  impeachment  of  the 
ignorance,  the  short-sightedness,  and 
the  folly  of  our  democratic  govern- 
ment, ever  since  the  reins  of  power 
were  wrested  from  hands  accustomed 
to  govern,  and  placed,  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  those  of  reckless  and  desperate 
adventurers,  whose  political  existence 
depends  upon  their  power  of  conci- 
liating the  favour  of  the  mob.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Urquhart  s  statement 
of  one  portion  of  the  treasonable 
mispolioy  of  which  he  complains : — 
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"**  At  this  moment,  you  are  importing 
jearlj  five  millions  of  produce  from 
Ko98ia.  Yon  export  to  Russia  less  than 
two  mUlions  of  your  own  produce — two 
millions  fire  or  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  altogether.  The  reason  of  your 
not  exporting  to  Russia  as  much  as  you 
import  is,  the  restrictions  which  are 
placed  upon  your  commerce  in  Russia. 
While  Russia  prohibits  your  goods,  in 
return  for  the  articles  you  take  from 
her,  is  Russia  indebted  to  England  for 
the  capital  which  calls  forth  her  terri- 
torial riches — is  indebted  to  her  for  re- 
gulations in  the  British  tariff  that  ad- 
vance Russian  interests — is  indebted  to 
her  for  that  political  support  which  en- 
ables her  to  enforce  self-destructire 
relations  on  the  Turkish  Ooremment, 
and  generally  for  that  ^ower  which  she 
has  acquired,  and  which  she  uses  in 
couTulsmg  States. 

"  From  Turkey  you  hare  an  importa- 
tion of  silk,  and  rarious  articles,  which 
amount  to  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  exportation  to  Turkey  is  about 
two  millions ;  consequently  Turkey 
takes  from  you  more  than  your  pur- 
chases from  ner  warrant  or  suffice  to 
Say.  For  eyery  pound  value  of  pro- 
uce  bought  from  Russia,  she  takes, 
in  return,  but  10s.,  while  Turkey,  in  re- 
turn, takes  to  the  value  of  nearly  SOs. 
As  compared  with  Russia,  there  is  thus 
more  thiaji  double  profit  in  trading  with 
Turkey,  and  yet  you  have  voluntarily 
shut  yourselves  out  from  the  latter,  and 
rendered  yourselves  dependant  on  the 
former.  But  the  difference  of  using 
tallow  for  oil,  is  a  difference  which  ai- 
fects  our  manufactures  at  home :  con- 
sequently, the  money  that  you  send  to 
Russia  to  buy  tallow,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Turkey  to  buy  oil,  diminishes 
the  amount  of  your  exportation  of  cot- 
ton goods  and  woollen  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  prevents  a  large 
exportation  of  soap  to  America,  and 
diminishes  the  general  internal  well- 
being,  prosperity,  luxuries,  and  com- 
forts of  the  whole  people  of  this  country. 
"  From  the  beginnmg  of  this  century 
up  to  the  present  time,  you  have  paid 
to  Russia  a  sum  which  cannot  be  far 
short  of  seventy  millions  sterling.  Un- 
shackled by  the  diplomatic  frauds  above 
described,  you  would  have  employed  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  oil,  wnich  is  a 
substance  of  greater  cost.  You  may, 
therefore,  say  that  seventy  millions 
which  you  paid  to  Russia  would  have 
been  replaced  by  a  hundred  millions, 
(supposmg  the  bulk  of  the  consumption 
of  foreign  tallow  to  have  been  replaced, 
as  in  France,  by  oil,) that  you  would  have 
paid  to  Turkey,  profiting  directly  your- 
selves, both  by  the  superior  value  of 
the  article,  and  by  the  increased  expor- 


tation of  British  produce.  What  would 
the  difference  have  been  politically  to 
Turkey,  to  Russia,  and  to  England,  of 
this  state  of  things ;  that  is  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  had  an  able 
government  not  found  the  means  of 
disturbing  it  ? 

*'  That  which  has  to  be  apprehended 
and  guarded  against  in  the  political  re- 
lations of  the  world,  is  the  danger  to 
England,  involved  in  the  annexation  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  Russian. 
Thus  would  a  power  superior  to  you 
be  created,  on  whose  will  you  would 
have  henceforward  to  depend,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  most  friendlv  to  you.  ^ 

The  possession  of  the  DardaneUes  gives 
to  Russia  at  once  the  whole  Ottoman 
empire.  You  must,  therefore,  to  save 
the  Dardanelles  from  Russia,  strengthen  ^ 

the  hands  of  Turkey.  But  what  have  n 
you  done  ?  You  have  taken  this  legiti-  *^ 
mate  means  of  profit,  and  therefore  of 
stren^h,  from  Turkey,  and  you  have 
transferred,  on  the  other  hana,  seventy 
millions  to  Russia,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  military  means,  for  the 
purpose  of  assaulting  that  country, 
thus  weakened  by  this  and  similar  pro- 
cesses. Is  this  policy  or  is  it  madness  ? 
But  you  may  say,  supposing  it  to  be 
madness  on  our  part  to  neglect  such 
things,  still  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Russia  should  have  planned  so  deep  and 
farseeing  a  design,  and  carried  on  so  ^^^ 
foul  a  conspiracy  against  an  ally.  Let 
us  place  the  question  in  its  simplest 
form.  You  have  differences  of  opinion 
about  corn-laws  and  timber  duties,  and 
these  differences  are  intelli^ble  grounds 
for  restriction ;  but  there  is  no  mtemal 
difference  respecting  the  introduction 
of  oil.  There  is  no  internal  agitation 
in  Turkey  with  regard  to  free  trade, 
and  no  partv  or  opinion  advocating  re- 
striction. Vet  England  prohibits,  by  ^ 
her  duty,  the  importation  of  oil, — Tur- 
key prohibits  its  exportation !  Do  such 
results  flow  from  the  antecedents  ?  As 
accidents,  are  they  comprehensible  ?  " 

"  The  mind  of  Russia  is  given  to 
acquisition,  and  she  acquires  Jby  mill-  ^/  ^ 
tarv  expeditions,  by  diplomatic  action, 
anu  by  commercial  adjustments.  These 
three  processes  are  made  to  support 
each  other,  and  they  conjointly  tend  to 
the  same  end — ^universal  dominion. 
Whoever  resists  her  by  power  or  by  in- 
telligencer- is  her  enemy,  but  especially 
he  who  competes  with  her  in  produce 
With  what  esos  does  she  look  upon 
Spain,  or  South  America,  or  Wallacnia, 
or  Moldavia,  or  Naples — in  fact,  on 
every  country  that  produces  com,  tal- 
low, oil,  hemp,  boar's  bristles,  timber 
of  any  kind,  iron,  copper  ?  Wherever 
raw  materials  are  to  oe  found,  there 
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does  Russia  feel  herself  endangered, 
aggrieved ;  and  there  is  brougnt  to 
bear  the  disorganizing  influences,  the 
dissolving  faculties  of  her  Diplomacy. 
Her  Diplomacy  meanwhile,  by  labour- 
ing for  the  attainment  of  such  ends, 
becomes  powerful  and  acute,  informed 
and  successful.  There  is  a  country, 
the  resources  of  which,  unless  locked 
up  by  her  art  and  your  subserviency, 
woula  drive  Russia  out  of  competition 
for  every  article  which  constitutes  her 
wealth,  and  not  merely  annihilate  all 
her  hopes,  but  destroy,  at  the  present 
hour,  ner  actual  power.  Turkey  is 
that  country.  It  does  produce  every 
article  whicn  is  a  staple  of  Russia ; — 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  every  one 
of  these  articles.  I  told  you  that  this 
was  effected  by  Russia — the  proof  of 
my   assertion     lies    in    this — that  the 

<  Turkish  Government  declared  itself  un- 
able to  open  its  ports  for  the  exporta* 
tion  of  any  object,  a  staple  of  Russia, 
unless  they  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  England ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  they 
found  England  ceasing  to  co-operate 
with  their  foe.  You  have  seen  every- 
where England  allied  with  Russia, 
and  presenting  a  joint  array  of  the 
strength  of  tne  two  nations  against 
every  state  that  dared  to  resist  the 
will  of  Russia.  So  it  is  here.  But  if 
Russia  has  to  dread  the  independent 
existence  of  Turkey — if  she  has  to 
dread  the  exportation  of  those  pro- 
ducts, from  which  her  power  is  de- 
rived, what  reason  has  she  not  to 
desire  its  possession  ?  Would  she  not 
instantly  be  sole  possessor  of  the  sinews 
of  war — hemp  and  timber  ? — would 
she  not  be  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  ?  Three  thousand  miles  of  fron- 
tier would  be  covered  by  making  a 
movement  of  500  miles   in  advance; 

^  one  sole  inlet  to  defend,  to  render  the 
whole  inaccessible ;  one  hundred  sail  of 
the  lino  immediately  at  her  disposal ; 
and  an  uashackled  supply  of  materials 
for  ship-building,  at  a  quarter  the  cost 
in  Europe." 

These  views,  Mr.  Urquhart  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the 
mind  of  William  the  Fourth  ;  and  he 
was,  by  the  sovereign's  express  desire, 
appointed  to  a  diplomatic  office,  under 
the  ambassador  at  Turkey,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Hear  his  own  account  of  the  upshot 
of  his  negociation.  He  thus  points 
one  of  the  thunder-bolts,  by  which 
the  foreign  Secretary  is  to  be  blasted. 

*'  Now,  do  you  think  that  this  sub- 
terriency  and  co-operation,  on  the  part 
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of  England,  is  the  result  of  ignorance? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  the  nten 
who  were  conversant  with  these  affairs, 
have  poured  forth  all  they  knew  be- 
fore Lord  Palmerston — hours  upon 
hours  of  discussion,  report  upon  report. 
He  has  listened,  debated,  resisted,  and 
yielded^  that  is  to  say,  he  appeared  to 
yield.  You  have  heard  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Turkey  which  embo- 
died all  I  have  been  saying — ^which 
would  have  neutralized  at  once  all  the 
insidious  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
internal  and  commercial  affairs  of  Tur- 
key— which  would  have  united  England 
with  Turkey  in  rights,  in  practice,  and 
in  disposition.  That  measure,  after 
nearly  two  years'  struggle  against  it  by 
Lord  Palmerston — after  denouncing  it 
to  a  Turkish  ambassador  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  *  Russian  measure t'  he  at  length 
adopts,  when  the  suspicion  of  his  trea- 
son had  already  entered,  at  least,  one 
mind  in  this  country,  and  had  been  ex- 
pressed. This  treaty  was  adopted  in 
1836 — ^it  is  left  slumbering  for  two 
years.  In  the  meantime,  your  monarch 
died,  and  this  treaty  came  forth,  altered 
so  as  to  serve  Russia— converted,  by 
the  change  of  a  few  words,  irom  a 
shield  on  the  arm  of  Turkey  into  & 
dagger  in  the  grasp  of  Russia." 

Strange,  that  it  does  not  occur  to 
this  clever  madman,  to  perceive,  that 
a  British  minister  of  state,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  been  living,  in  a 
manner,  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  that 
his  existence  has  depended,  and  does 
depend,  upon  a  minority,  scanty,  fluc- 
tuating, and  precarious  ;  and  that  all 
his  sagacity  is  required  by,  and  all  his 
anxiety  must  be  concentrated  upon,  the 
means  of  keeping  his  parliamentary 
forces  on  foot,  without  whose  aid  he 
could  not  be  maintained  in  office  a 
single  day.  Could  any  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  bestow  a  large 
and  comprehensive  consideration 
upon  the  complicated  relations  of 
our  foreign  policy?  And  if  Russia 
were  disposed  to  accomplish  her  ob- 
jects by  bribes,  would  she  not  act  far 
more  wisely  in  bribing  Mr.  Sheil,  or 
Mr.  O'Counell,  or  Mr.  Hume,  upon 
whose  support  the  existence  of  the  mi- 
nistry depends,  than  one  whose  mea- 
sures must,  perforce,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  those  turbulent 
agitators,  of  whom  it  may  be  more 
truly  said,  that  they  rule  through 
him,  than  that  he  rules  by  them? 
The  truth  is,  that  as,  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Urquhart,  as  an 
accv*er>  miserably  fails;    as  against 
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the  whole  system  of  our  democratic 
legislation,  his  charges,  if  urged, 
would  he  most  successful.  It  is  true, 
that  we  have  grossly  neglected  what 
are  properly  British  objects ;  and  it 
is  eoually  true  that  Russia  has  been 
keenly  attentive  to  what  are- properly 
Russian  objects.  In  the  art  diplo- 
matic, a  drunken  democracy  has  never 
yet  been  a  match  for  a  vigorous  and 
far-sighted  despotism.  But  to  ascribe 
the  success  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
failure  in  the  other,  to  the  treachery  of 
an  individual  minister,  omitting  all 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  that  minister  is  placed,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  argues  a  perversity  of 
error  so  strange,  that  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  maintain  the  entire 
sanity  of  the  mind  which  entertains  it. 
Respecting  Circassia,  the  details  of 
Mr.  Urquhart,  and  others  of  his 
clique,  are  most  interesting  ;  but  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  and  they  have 
come,  argue  the  same  idiosyncrasy, 
which  difftineuishes  all  his  other  spe- 
culations ;  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  our  own  fV'antic  folly,  as  reforming 
politicians,  are  ascribed  to  the  treason 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  following 
is  the  account  which  Mr.  Urquhart 
^ves  of  the  present  position  of  that 
mteresting  country.  His  words  were 
addressed  to  the  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow, by  whom  he  was  publicly  enter- 
tained : — 

'*  Circassia  still  is  the  land  of  poetry 
and  romance,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be 
that  of  mystery  or  of  fable ;  and  though 
the  fame  of  its  loveliness  has  alone 
hithejlo  reached  the  shores  of  Western 
Europe,  the  disciplined  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Czar 
have  learned  to  appreciate  its  manly 
virtues  and  heroic  deeds.  If  you 
have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
rising  of  this  new  star  of  the  East  be- 
cause it  is  bright,  lovely,  and  poetic, 
what  would  not  be  your  calmer  satis- 
faction if,  when  contemplating  this 
new  emblem  rising  from  the  Caspian, 
and  shininfi^  over  Elbrouz,  you  could 
but  have  beheld  a  real  representative 
of  that  people,  and  a  sample  of  the 
earrison  of  the  Caucasus — of  the  de- 
fenders of  your  Indian  empire — comely 
in  aspect,  vigorous  of  frame,  with  the 
eye  of  the  ea^le,  and  the  limb  of  the 
roe,  and  combining  the  sternness  of  the 
clansman  with  the  suavity  of  the  cour- 
tier, and  the  simplicity  of  the 
child?     It   is   utterly  impossible  for 


me  by  words  to  convey  the  sentiment 
of  amniration,  and  the  feeling  of  at- 
tachment with  which  that  people  has 
inspired  me ;  but  it  is  not  on  me  alone 
that  such  impressions  have  been  made. 
Two  English  vessels  have  touched  their 
shores,  and  from  the  captain  to  the 
cabin-boy,  every  Briton  who  has  landed 
on  the  coast,  has  been  seized  by  the 
fascination  of  this  land  of  romance, 
and  been  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  a 
race,  the  representatives,  in  these 
heartless  days,  of  the  moral  existence 
and  poetic  intercourse  of  the  primeval 
ages  of  man.  Two  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen  have  for  a  year  ^  been 
resident  among  these — as  Russia  in- 
forms us — savage  bandits  and  stealers 
of  men ;  one  of  these  a  townsman  of 
your  own,  and  the  friend  of  many  who 
now  listen  to  me*  His  affection  for  the 
Circassians  ;  his  estimate  of  their  char- 
acter as  men — of  their  value  to  us  as 
a  people— has  grown  with  every  month 
or  residence  amongst  them,  and  he  now 
stands  the  principal  link  between  the 
Caucasus  and  England  and  Europe, 
Although  the  Circassians  amount  to 
between  three  and  four  millions,  still 
only  a  fraction  of  those  more  exposed 
by  their  position  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  war.  No  combination  has  ex- 
isted among  them ;  they  had  no  watch- 
word, no  relying  point,  no  common  re- 
presentation or  supreme  authoritv; 
they  have  had  no  connexion  with  fo- 
reign powers,  no  diplomatic  system, 
no  stores  or  arsenals,  no  discipline,  no 
flaff.  How,  therefore,  have  they  been 
able  to  maintain  their  independence,  to 
foil  the  diplomacy,  and  to  resist  the 
discipline,  of  theu*  aegressors  ?  How 
have  they  been  enabled  to  oppose  a 
barrier  against  the  southward  outbreak 
of  the  nomade  and  teeming  north  ? 
They  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  the 
value  of  individual  worth,  by  the 
strength  of  single  heroism.  The  child 
there,  like  the  nursling  of  Sparta,  is  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  community, 
and  educated  for  the  common  good,  by 
a  discipline  alike  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  frame,  giving  fortitude  and  sobriety 
to  the  first,  endurance  and  dexterity 
to  Uie  second.  The  child,  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  foster-father,  returns  not 
to  its  home  until  he  has  won  his  ri^ts 
of  manhood  by  some  martial  deed.  The 
chiefs  of  the  people,  until  they  enter  the 
declining  vale  of  life,  yearly  spend 
some  months  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
mountains,  placing  themselves  on  a 
level,  as  regards  the  comforts  of  ex- 
istence, with  the  lowest  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  I  was  first  led  to  con- 
ceive the  design  of  visiting  Circassia 
bv  speculations  entirely  of  a  political 
character,  into  which  I  need  not  now 
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enter,  but  which  led  me  to  the  concla- 
don  that  the  resistance  that  was  there 
opposed  to  Russia  was  connected  with 
high  moral  character,  and  with  associ- 
ations of  honour  and  of  glory.  I  con- 
ceived that  the  secret  of  Russia  was  to 
be  read  in  the  Caucasus,  and  that  there 
resided  elements  for  a  combination  most 
essential  to  the  greatness  of  England, 
most  important  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind.  Under  these  conrictions,  I 
resolved  on  penetrating  the  fable  of 
mvsteries  that  environed  the  shore 
01  Choices,  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. I  did  land  on  that  shore 
unarmed  and  alone — I  did  read  that 

-mystery — I  did  see  the  truth  of  my 
calculations,  and  the  reality  of  these 
elements  ;  and,  within  four-and-twenty 
hours,  did  I  find  myself  seated  on  the 
summit  of  a  knoll,  the  Cuban  running 
at  my  feet,  and  before  me  rolled  out  the 
interminable  vistas  of  the  plams  of 
Muscovy,  traced  with  Calmuck  lines, 
and  dotted  with  Cossack  pulcks,  while 
around  me  were  assembled,  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  antique  array, 
tnousands  of  breasts  sheathed  in  war- 
rior mail  and  the  proud  representatives 
of  national  majesty.  Here  I  beheld 
the  only  people  from  Nova  Zembla  to 
Tangier — from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Indian  Ocean — ^prepared  to  avenge  an 
insult,    or  resist  an  injury  from   the 

.  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Then  it  was  that 
the  involuntary  oracle  burst  from  my 
tips,  '  You  are  no  longer  tribes  but  a 
people ;  you  are  Circassians,  and  this 
IS  Chrcassia.'  But  in  *  Circassia,'  a 
press — a  common  language — ^was  want- 
mg.  The  new  conception  could  not  be 
conveyed  by  syllogism,  or  enforced  by 
reasoning ;  a  suitable  vehicle  was  neces- 
sary, and  a  common,  a  national  emblem 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  at  once 
the  only  herald  of  publicity,  and  the 
only  rhetoric  by  which  national  sym- 
pathies could  be  awakened,  and  com- 
mon conviction  established.  But  a  flag 
or  a  colour  acquires  its  power  from  the 
past — from  association  with  ^reat  men 
— or  with  useful  principles  in  times  gone 
by — ^whose  fame  or  whose  memory,  as 
they  float  down  the  stream  of  time  are 
linked  with  the  feelmg^  of  men's  infan- 
tine years,  and  become  the  expression 
of  aomiration  for  what  is  great,  of  love 
for  what  is  good.  Circassia,  with  an 
ancestry  of  five  thousand  years,  pre- 
sented no  such  associations ;  no  hero 
had  repelled  a  conqueror — ^no  legislators 
had  given  freedom  and  prosperity  by 
institutes  and  laws — the  arms  of  no 
family  could  be  selected  as  the  emblem 
of  noble  devotion— the  symbol  of  no  in- 
stitutioa  be  adopted  as  the  expression  of 
national  unity, — ^from  the  naked  neces- 
sities of  the  moment,  therefore,  was  the 


colour  to  be  derived — according  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  feelings  ofthe  day 
were  the  devices  to  be  selected.  Green, 
the  colour  that  robes  their  mountains, 
and  that  indicates  the  fidth  of  Mecca, 
was  that  which  I  chose.  On  it  I 
placed  a  bundle  of  arrows,  their  pecoliar 
arms,  and  a  crown  of  stars,  that  in  the 
nightly  bivouac  they  might  associate 
their  independence  with  the  works  of 
their  Creator,  and  the  glories  of  the 
heavens.  This  language,  speaking 
through  the  eye  to  the  heart,  was  un- 
derstood ;  a  cry  of  union  arose  on  the 
Euxine,  and  spread  to  the  Caspian — a 
new  nation  was  called  intd  existence. 
if  a  new  world  was  not  called  into  life, 
a  new  people  was  created  calculated  to 
change  the  destinies  of  the  old.  That 
people  are  the  door-keepers  of  Asia, 
and  the  champions  of  Europe.  On 
either  side  of  the  rampart  of  the 
Caucasus  spreads  a  mote  of  600  miles ; 
while  beyond  these,  to  the  east,  stretches 
the  Indian  bulwark  of  the  Himalaya ; 
and  to  the  west,  the  European  defences 
of  the  Carpathians.  An  impassable 
belt  of  3,000  miles  is  thus  drawn  be- 
tween the  warlike  hordes  of  the  north, 
and  the  wild  people  of  the  south,  and 
the  only  breaks  in  the  link  are  the  two 
passes  of  the  Caucasus,  open  only 
while  the  Circassians  are  disunited. 
The  Roman  and  the  Persian  empires 
in  their  strength  found  it  necessary  to 
close  these  gates.  In  their  rivalry  they 
combined  to  defend  the  Caucasus. 
That  barrier  necessary  to  your  defence 
is  now  at  your  disposal,  and  that  people, 
in  self-defence,  call  on  yon  for  protec- 
tion. Yet  it  was  on  that  coast,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  this  people,  that  an 
outrage  unheard  of  was  perpetrated  on 
the  British  flag,  and  that — I  blush  as 
a  man,  and  I  tremble  as  a  Briton,  to 
record  it — England  submitted  to  the 
outrage,  and  justified  it  by  a  falsehood." 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that  great  ad  • 
vantages  would  have  been  realized  by 
Engliuid,  had  she,  by  a  pradent  po- 
licy, secured  for  her  subjects  the  right 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  also  true,  deplorably  true> 
that^  by  her  own  de^ult,  these  advan- 
tages have  been  forfeited.  How  stands 
the  case  ?  The  Porte  was  assailed  by 
her  rebellious  vassal ;  and  Mebemet 
AH,  having  conquered  Syria,  was 
pressing  forward  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  this  his  dire  extremity, 
the  Sultan  applied  to  England  for  aid, 
which  would  assuredly,  under  the  old 
constitution,  have  been  readily  grant* 
ed;  and  upon  terms,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  whick  would .  have 
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made  the  Dardanelles  as  free^  thence- 
forth, to  the  passing  and  the  repassing 
of  our  merchantmen,  as  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  But  our  whig-radical  ru- 
lers were,  at  that  time,  wholly  en- 
grossed by  other  objects ;  and  so  in- 
tent upon  the  severance  of  Belgium 
irom  Holland,  and  the  virtual  annex- 
ation of  that  country  to  France,  that 
they  could  not  spare  a  guinea  or  a 
ship  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  and  thet/  actually 
desired  the  Sublime  Porte  to  go  to  RuS" 
sia  if  it  wanted  aid^  for  that  tfiey  could 
afford  it  none !  Well,  to  Russia,  and 
most  reluctantly,  the  Sultan  turned ; 
and  the  Muscovite  was  but  too  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  the 
position  which  we  refused,  and  saving 
the  imperial  city  from  the  storm  of 
hostility  which  was  gathering  against 
it.  Accordingly,  Mehemet  Ah  was 
repulsed,  and  Constantinople  was  pre- 
served ;  and  Russia  obtained,  as  the 
reward  of  her  successful  interference, 
those  maritime  advantages  which 
would,  asstiredly,  have  been  ours,  had 
we  possessed  the  wisdom  or  the  vigour 
in  which  Great  Britain  never  was  de- 
ficient under  the  old  constitution.  But 
the  reform  mania  was  then  strong  in 
the  public  mind.  France  was  tnen 
our  sworn  brother,  and  we  were 
jointly  employed  in  tearing  a  kingdom 
asunder,  an  exploit  most  agreeable 
to  revolutionists  and  propagandists  of 
revolution  every  where,  inasmuch,  as 
thereby,  the  sacred  rights  of  insurrec- 
tion were  recognised,  the  solemn  set- 
tlement of  Europe,  in  1814,  was  dis- 
turbed, and  the  severance  by  which 
the  strength  of  Holland  was  paralysed. 


could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  aug- 
ment the  resources  of  the  Gallic  em- 
pire. These  were  the  objects  which 
at  that  time  filled  the  minds  of  our 
rulers  at  home,  together  with  those 
sordid  economic  reforms,  by  which 
our  services,  both  bv  land  and  sea, 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard ; 
so  that  it  is  not  at  all  sur{»*ising,  that 
the  man  who  brought  the  government 
of  the  country  into  this  state,  should 
decline  any  distant  enterprise  which 
would  be  attended  by  any  immediate 
cost,  no  matter  how  necessary  to  the 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  or  how  great,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  the  remote  advan- 
tages. But  Russia  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  being  far-sighted,  because  we  V 
chose  to  be  blind.  Her  prudence  is 
not  culpable  in  her,  because  our  neg- 
lect; has  been  injurious  to  us.*  As 
each  of  us  has  sown,  so  we  have  reined. 
Our  reforming  legislators  are  at  full 
liberty  to  rejoice  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  upon  which  they 
set  their  hearts.  The  rotten  boroughs, 
as  they  called  them,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  large  manufacturing 
towns  have  been  enfranched.  The 
power  which  was  possessed  by  the^ 
aristocracy,  has  been  transferred  to  "^ 
the  trading  and  the  working  classes. 
The  penny  postage  has  been  carried. 
The  Irish  church  has  been  plundered. 
In  all  these  great  and  glorious  objects, 
by  which  we  have  b^n  rendered  so 
peaceful  and  happy  at  home,  and  so 
powerfiil  and  so  much  respected 
abroad,  our  reforming  politicians  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  rejoice.  They  are 
their  finished  works.    They  constitute 


•  The  reader  will  find  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  treaty  of  "  Unkiar.Skelessi," 
in  Quin's  Voyage  down  the  Danube.  He  must,  however,  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  who  is  an  Irish  papist  of  the  worst  class,  and  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  Maynooth  genus  of  that  animal  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  who  has  passed  through  our  University.  The  Russians,  by  this  treaty, 
gained  ^reat  advantages,  but  they  appear  to  have  executed  their  part  of  it  with 
good  faith,  and  to  have  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Turkish  capital,  as  soon  as  their  presence  was  no  longer  required.  The  Oriental 
scholar,  who  takes  up  the  work  above  alluded  to,  will  have  occasion  to  smile  at  the 
iterance  of  the  shallow  and  conceited  writer.  The  Russians,  he  tells  us,  occu- 
pied the  heights  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  or  **  The  Giant's  Mountain."  Now  he  is  here 
at  fault  both  in  his  orthography  and  his  scholarship ;  for  he  both  misspells  the  word 
and  mistranslates  it.  The  true  orthography  is  "  Hunkair  Iskeli,"  wnich,  being  in- 
terpreted, means,  "  the  stadrs,  or  slip  of  the  man  slayer."  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
Sultan  is  "  the  man  killer,"  from  his  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  his  subjects ; 
and  he  has  a  kiosk,  or  summer  residence,  in  the  valley ;  and  a  slip  or  stairs  was 
constituted  at  the  water's  edge,  called  "iskeli,"  (a  corruption  of  the  Levant 
Italian  word  **  scala,")  to  aid  his  landing  from  his  caique,  when  he  visited  his 
kiosk  in  the  valley.  In  this  valley  the  treaty  was  made,  which  should  properly  be 
caUed  "  the  treaty  of  Hunkair  IskeUi." 
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thdr  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
present  generation,  and  the  lasting 
remembrance  of  the  generations  to 
Come.  But  Russia  must  also  be  suf- 
f^ired  to  rejoice  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  very  different  objects  up- 
on which  she  has  set  her  heart,  and 
for  the  attMnment  of  which  all  her 
energies  have  been  put  forth.  She 
has  seciured  to  herself  maritime  rights 
in  the  Black  Sea»  which  may  be  almost 
said  to  annex  it  as  a  lake  to  her  em- 
pire. She  has  obtained  from  Turkey 
the  sovereignty  of  Circassia,  which, 
had  it  been  suffered  to  exist  in  a  state 
of  independence,  under  British  protec- 
tion, would  have  presented  an  almost 
impassible  barrier  to  oiu*  possessions 
in  the  east,  besides  affording  to  our 
mercantile  community  great  commer- 
cial advantages ;  and  it  is  in  the  exer- 
cbe  of  these  ceded  rights  that  Russia 
has  presumed  to  exercise  those  belli- 
gerent privil^es  which  have  led  to 
the  capture  of  the  Vixen. 

Into  the  details  of  the  negociation 
upon  that  subject  we  do  not  enter. 
The  original  sin  was,  the  neglect  of 
Turkey  during  the  crisis  of  her  fate  ; 
and  that  was  caused  by  our  domestic 
revolutionary  politics,  which  begat  a 
desperate  tenacity  of  French  alliance, 
even  to  the  neglect,  or  to  the  sacrifice, 
of  British  objects.  Russia  must  have 
been  mad  not  to  avail  herself  of  our 
party  folly  ;  and  she  has,  accordingly, 
done  so  to  an  extent  which  we  have 
very  great  reason  to  deplore.  But  to 
ascribe  all  this  to  the  treason  of  Lord 
Palmsrsion^  is,  of  all  absurdities,  the 
most  ridiculous ;  and  reminds  us  of  a 
little  occurrence  in  our  juvenile  days, 
when  we  were  in  the  University,  bv 
which,  at  the  time,  we  were  much 
amused.  Our  **  college  woman,"  as 
the  aged  female  is  called,  who  takes 
care  of  the  students'  apartments,  was 
one  day  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
hiffh  price  of  provisions,  —  potatoes 
bemg  at  that  time,  seven  or  eight- 
pence  a  stone.  "  Well,  Mary,**  we 
observed,  **  and  what  do  you  think  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  high  prices?" 
"  What  do  I  think  is  the  cause?  Sure 
every  one  knows  the  cause,"  was  the 
reply  ;  '*  the  cause  is,  the  war  and  the 
ELEPHANT."  This  was  in  allusion  to 
an  elephant  which  was  at  that  time 
being  exhibited  in  the  city,  and  whose 
all-devouring  voracity  was  supposed 
to  have  raised  the  markets.   Had  Mr. 


Urquhart  been  present,  h«  might  have 
improved  upon  the  profound  conjec- 
ture, by  suggesting  that  the  animal 
was  sent  into  the  country  by  Russia, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  a 
famine  ;  and  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  that  time  Secretary  at  War,  was 
privy  to  the  treachery,  and  deserved 
to  be  impeached  for  it,  as  high  trear 
son! 

Come  we,  now,  to  the  sulphur 
monopoly  at  Naples  ;  being  the  third 
count  in  the  indictment  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  We  have  here  a  Mr. 
Cargill  introduced  upon  the  stage, — 
and  a  very  pretty  figure  he  cuts,  and 
a  very  important  part  he  enacts  in  the 
drama  which  is  intended  to  end  by 
bringing  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  restoring  again,  to  his  old 
notoriety,  that  most  lil-treated  and 
neglected  functionary,  the  public 
executioner.  The  reader,  unless  he 
be  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  phl^matic 
temperament,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
amused  by  the  following  scene,  in 
which  these  two  wiseacres  play  their 
parts  with  such  stolid  gravity,  and  so 
completely  succeed  in  unconsciously 
bamboozling  each  other. 

"  PRESENT, 
"  BfR.  URQUHART,      |        MR.  CAROILL, 

And  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

•*  Mr.   Urquhart To    those    who 

have  followed  with  interest  the  subjects 
we  have  been  examining,  I  feel  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  hear  the  opinions  of  a  practical 
merchant,  who  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  these  matters,  in  a  diplomatic  point 
of  view,  while  at  the  same  time  pursu- 
ing the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
Mr.  Cargill  has  come  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  my  conclusions  the 
weight  of  his  testimony.  It  has  occur- 
red to  me  that  a  statement  of  his  con- 
victions, and  of  the  process  by  which  he 
has  arrived  at  them,  and  the  facts  that 
have  corroborated  them,  would  be  to 
me  no  less  valuable  support  than  to  you 
authoritative  testimony  ;  it  will  be  pre- 
senting these  questions  in  another 
shape,  with  the  originality  of  another 
mind,  and  with  knowledge  of  another 
character.  Mr.  Cargill  concurring  in 
this  view,  has  consented  to  take  my 
place  to-day.  I  should  say  the  most 
important  subject  he  could  take  up 
would  be  the  progress  of  his  own  con- 
victions." 

"Mr.  Cargill I  have  been  engaged 
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In  trad«  now  for  twelrc  years,  and  in 
transactions  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  without  any  exoeption.  In  com- 
aoa  with  all  otlier  mercantile  men,  T 
have  obserred  in  the  conduct  of  our 
diplomatic  affairs  things  startling,  in- 
compreheni<ibIe.  I  saw  that  things 
were  going  wron^,  and  that  every 
where  they  were  gomg  wrong ;  how,  or 
why,  I  was  unable  to  comprdiend,  until 
fortunately  at  last  I  came  in  contact 
witJi  Mr.  Urquhart.  I  have  since  that 
period  bestowed  a  very  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  diplomatic,  vou  may 
call  it,  portion  of  trade  whilst  I  was 
engaged  in  the  practical  business  of  a 
merchant.  I  have  found  in  each  branch, 
under  every  form,  one  unvarying  re- 
sult, that  the  rights  of  the  British  mer- 
chants were  mfHnged  and  trans- 
gressed. I  found  that  this  violation  of 
rights  has  as  constantly  been  directly 
or  indirectly  in  favour  of  Russia;  and  1 
have  eome  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  knowingly  effected  hy  our  Foreign 
Secretary.  With  a  conviction  so  fear- 
ful preying  on  my  mind,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  have  laboured  incessantly  in  in- 
vestigating the  branches  of  these  sub- 
jects. I  shall  not  enter  into  particulars, 
but  I  want  very  much  to  mipress  this 
upon  those  engaged  in  commercial  mat- 
ters,— that  by  the  investigation  I  have 
^one  through  I  am  convinced  that  the 
uterests  of  this  country  are  systemati- 
cally sacrificed,  and  that  we  are  in  im- 
minent danger;  while  the  nation  and 
the  merchants,  having  no  knowledge, 
are  completely  indifferent  to  their  pre- 
aent  state  and  their  future  fate.  The 
only  man  I  have  ever  found  who  was 
correct  upon  these  subjects  is  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart. I  have  found  his  anticipations 
invariably  realized.  I  never  found  him 
;Rrrong,  and  I  never  found  any  other 
man  correct.  His  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  commerce  I  found  greater 
than  my  own.  I  have  come  here  to 
UTffe  you  to  seize  the  occasion  thus 
afforded  you  of  understanding  the  posi- 
tion  in  which  you  are,  and  of  averting 
the  danger  by  which  you  are  menaced. 

"  Mr.  Urquhart The  Sulphur  Mo- 
nopoly is  a  subject  which  we  have  not ' 
yet  specially  entered  upon;    perhaps 
you  would  give  us  your  opinion  upon 
it?** 

"  Mr.  Cargill ^Certamly.    The  pro- 

duction  of  sulphur  is  very  easy  and 
cJieap  in  the  island  of  Sicily ;  the  pro- 
duction is  so  much  cheaper  there  as  to 
give  to  it  a  sort  of  monopoly — as  to 
oause  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  consumed 
in  the  world  to  be  sent  off  from  Sicily. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  government 
of  Naples  has  received  upon  it  an  export 
duty.  In  July,  1638,  a  monopoly  of  it 
Taa  granted  to  private  iodiyiduals;  thia 


was  tantamount  to  a  heavy  etport  dnty. 
This  monopoly  immediately  raised  t&e 
price  of  sulphur  from  5/.  to  12/L  or  \^ 
a  ton,  at  which  rate  it  has  been  since 
July,  1838.  Petitions  were  sent  up  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  praying  the 
House  to  take  it  into  consideration. 
Mr.  M*Gregor,  a  very  able  negociator, 
was  sent  out  to  Naples  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  aoolition,  and  of  set- 
ting the  trade  of  Naples  on  a  footing 
more  advantageous  tnan  hitherto.  I 
knew  that  Mr.  M*Gr^or  would  not  be 
successful.  I  came  to  this  conclusion 
from  an  investigation  into  the  acts  of 
our  foreign  ministry.  I  could  not  form 
that  opinion  from  any  other  source. 
I  was  not  believed  when  I  stated  this 
my  conviction;  but  I  conducted  my 
business  in  conformity  with  that  idea. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  ^ 
think  the  1st  of  January,  I  received  a  ^ 
letter  from  the  consul  at  Marseilles,  to 
say  that  Mr.  M*Gregor,  on  his  way 
home  through  Marseilles,  had  assured 
him  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Naples,  and  signed  by 
both  parties.  Still  aohering  to  my  first 
convictions,  I  stated  at  the  time  to  the 
consul's  son,  that  if  the  treaty  was 
signed,  it  would  not  be  ratified^ — that 
after  the  affair,  (as  on  other  occasions,) 
had  been  complicated  and  rendered  un- 
intelligible, it  would  then  be  got  rid  of. 
The  result  has  proved  that  I  was  cor- 
rect. 

"  The  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston  for  the  rejection  of'^this  treaty, 
that  b,  the  pretext  he  used  for  confus- 
ing the  question,  was,  that  Mr.  M*Gre- 
gor  had  made  that  a  matter  of  treaty 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  treaty,  because  it  was  a  right, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  ought  to  have 
been  insisted  on.  This,  of  course, 
seemed  to  be  very  extraordinary  to  _ 
every  body  connected  with  the  trade  of 
Naples.  I  knew  that  the  treaty  of 
1816  had  been  violated  in  a  great  many 
respects ;  it  had  been  violatea  by  placing 
import  duties  upon  the  trade  of  X^aples 
greater  than  other  places;  yet  in  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  the  treaty,  Mr. 
M'Gregor  was  sent  out  to  ne^ociate^  and 
when  Naples  offers  that  which  you  had 
no  right  to  ask,  you  refuse  it,  you  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  solemn  bond  of  Naples 
securing  it  to  you,  because  you  say  you 
had  a  right  to  it  before  1  Is  it  not  then 
that  the  object  was  to  maintain,  not  to 
abolish  the  monopoly, — to  produce  a 
rupture,  not  to  cement  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Naples  ?  And  are 
not  these  the  grounds  on  which  against 
all  belief,  against  all  probability,  I 
profiposticated  that  the  treaty  would 
not  be  suffered  to  take  effect  ?  Finally 
by  the  art  of  Lord  Falmerston  the  mo- 
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Bopoly  is  re-establisbed,  coUition  pre- 
pared for  with  Naples  ;  and  that  state 
18  obliged  to  seek  means  of  allying  her- 
self with  erery  power,  disposed  to  pro- 
tect her  against  the  British  measures." 

*'Mr.  Urquhart The  important  part 

of  the  statement  you  have  heard  is  this, 
that  Mr.  Cargill,  when  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  this  treaty  was  in  pro- 
gress, declared  his  conviction  that  that 
treaty  would  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
When  it  was  stated  by  official  autho- 
rity to  Mr.  Cargill  that  the  treaty  had 
been  signed,  >&.  Cargill  said,  *that 
treaty  never  will  take  effect.'  Upon 
^hat  grounds  did  he  go?  He  went 
upon  Uie  knowledge  that  the  abolition 
or  the  sulphur  monopoly  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  England ;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  would  prevent 
the  performance  of  that  which  was  be- 
neficial to  England — and  you  see  he  was 
right. 

*'  The  abolition  of  the  sulphur  mono- 
poly was  beneficial  to  England, — First, 
by  the  positive  advantage  involved  in 
the  change. 

"  Secondly,  by  the  faet  of  alliance 
between  Naples  and  England.  An  ene- 
my would  be  interested  in  frustrating 
this  measure  on  both  these  grounds. 
But  THK  enemy  of  Great  Britam  is  fur- 
ther interested  in  maintaining  a  dispute 
between  Naples  and  England,  because 
free  commercial  exchange  between  the 
two  would  be  to  her  an  annual  loss  of 
above  a  million  sterling.'* 

"  Mr.  Wardrop — How  is  that  ?"     ■ 

**  Mr.    Urquhart Russia     profits 

above  a  million  yearly  by  the  simulated 
disputes  which  have  been  maintained 
through  her  agents  in  the  British  Cabi- 
net, (Lord  PaJmerston  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,)  since  the  year  1834.  This 
matter  is  too  wide  to  enter  into  at  pre- 
sent, but  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I 
shall  take  it  as  the  subject  to-morrow, 
connecting  the  sulphur  question  with 
the  general  commercial  interests  of  Na- 
ples as  affecting  England,  Turkey,  and 
Russia." 

Stich  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
a  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors is  to  be  sustidned  I  Verily, 
may  Lord  Palmerston  say,  may  I  ad- 
ways  have  such  enemies  1 

He  is  accused  of  sending  out  an 
agent,  ostensibly  with  one  object,  but 
secretly  with  another.  The  agent's 
instructions  were,  to  procure  the  re- 
scinding of  the  sulphur  monopoly. 
The  object  of  our  Foreign  Secretary 
was,  that  such  monopoly  should  not 
be  rescinded  1  And  the  cause  of  this 
^uble  dealingi  by  whieh  the  interests 


©f  his  cotintry  were  thus  *  crhnin&lly 
sacrificed,  was,  a  secret  engagement 
with  Russia,  by  which  he  was  bound, 
for  a  consideration,  to  favour  the  com- 
merce of  that  country,  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  England  I  The  whole  mat- 
ter is  thus  explained  : — the  principal 
export  of  Russia  is  tallow ;  that  of 
Naples,  oil.  England  consumes  both. 
But  in  proportion  as  its  consumption 
of  oil  IS  diminished,  that  of  tallow 
must  be  increased.  8o  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  interest  of  Russia  to  re* 
strict  the  one,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
other.  What,  therefore,  does  she  do? 
She  bribes  Lord  Palmerston  to  em- 
barrass our  commercial  relations  with 
Naples,  and  thus  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  our  trade  with 
that  country ;  by  which  nefarious  arti- 
fice her  exports  in  tallow  are  largely 
increased.  Such  is  the  subtle  chaui 
of  causation,  by  which  the  charge 
of  high  treason  is  to  be  brought  home 
to  Lord  Palmerston  I  Was  ever  frantic 
folly  more  apparent?  And  yet  the 
man  who  can  talk  such  nonsense  when 
he  enters  upon  matters  somewhat  above 
his  comprehension,  can  exhibit  an  ad- 
mirable sagacity  when  he  confines  him- 
self, as,  assuredly  he  always  should  do, 
to  mercantile  affiurJj.  His  premises 
are  valuable,  even  when  his  conclu- 
sions are  most  absurd  ;  as  will  appear 
from  what  follows :  — 

"Turkey,  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  are  the 
three  sources  of  supply  for  oil,  and  the 
amount  with  which  tney  at  present  fur- 
nish the  markets  of  the  world  is  aboLt 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand  tons  an- 
nually. Independently  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Naples,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
I  have  taken  the  means  to  calculate  the 

S reduction  of  Turkey  and  its  depen- 
encies.  The  amount  is  no  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  tons ;  further, 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  olives 
lost,  and  there  is  an  availability  of  the 
resources  of  that  country,  by  an  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  pressing. 
There  is,  therefore,  available  from 
Turkey,  at  the  present  moment,  a  very 
large  amount  of  oil,  and  the  increase  of 
resources  would  brincp  into  play  a  very 
large  increase  of  production.  England 
receives  about  a  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  oleaginous  substances,  fifty  thousand 
of  which  are  tallow,  drawn  from  Russia. 
England  imports  not  more  than  eight 
thousand  tons  of  oil.  Russia,  herself, 
imports  five  thousand  tons,  and  France 
imports  thirty  thousand  tons.     While 
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all  6ther  substances  haye  been  diminish- 
ed in  price,  oil  and  oleaginous  substances 
had  been  increased. 

**  The  countries  producing  tallow  are, 
the  North  of  Europe,  South  America, 
and  Turkey.  The  provinces  of  South 
America  have  been  subject  to  such  po- 
litical convulsion,  that  the  amount  of 
tallow  is  very  small  indeed.  From 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  where  it  is 
abundant,  and  finer  than  any  where  to 
the  north,  from  these  countries  the  ex- 
portation of  taUow  is  prohibited.  The 
tallow,  therefore,  is  entirely  produced 
by  Russia. 

"While,  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
duninution  in  the  amount  of  oleaginous 
substances,  and  an  increase  of  its  price, 
YOU  have  the  countries  producing  tal- 
low rendered  unavailable  for  that  pro- 
duction, and  you  have  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  countries  producing  oil 
prevented  from  coming  into  play.  Is 
this  accidental  or  systematic?  Is  it 
fortuitous  or  intentional?  If  there  is 
here  system  and  intention,  whose  can 
they  be,  if  not  of  that  country  which 
has  an  interest  in  selling  tallow ;  and 
what  the  object  of  her  system  but  to 
render  you  dependent  on  herself,  to  sell 
to  the  greatest  amount,  and  at  the 
highest  price  ?  Does  this  tallow-selling 
country  exhibit  symptoms  of  capacity 
for  sued  a  design  ?  Does  she  possess  an 
a^^ency  fit  to  execute  it  ?  Undoubtedly 
she  does." 

All  this  is  information  very  deserving 
of  attention,  in  any  arrangement  which 
may  be  made  respecting  our  foreign 
trade,  either  with  Russia  or  Naples. 
But,  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for 
which  Mr.  Urquhart  employs  it,  is 
positively  worse  than  not  to  make  any 
use  of  it  at  all ;  because  it  tends  to 
direct  the  public  attention  from  what 
may  well  be  called  the  errors,  or  the 
negligence  of  a  minister,  and  to  fasten 
it  upon  crimes  which  only  exist  in  the 
inflamed  imagination  of  his  accuser. 
Lord  Palmerston  thus  escapes  the 
only  sort  of  investigation  which  he  has 
occasion  to  dread,  and  the  sagacious 
Mr.  David  Urquhart  gets  himself 
heartily  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  respecting 
the  treaty  of  1816,  the  violation  of 
which  is  charged  upon  the  Neapolitan 
government.  By  that  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  Great  Britain  should  be, 
in  matters  of  trade,  upon  the  footing 
of  the  most  favoured  nations.  By 
giving  a  monopoly  of  the  sulphur 
trade  to  a  French  company,  the  Nea- 
politan goyermnenti  it  13  contended, 


transgressed  this  treaty.     Thejr  say 
no ;  the  monopoly  in  question  is  not 
one  more  favourable  to  one  country 
than  another.     It  was  granted  to  a 
private  company,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
long; and  its  only  effect  will  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  sulphur  upon  allf 
whoever  they  may  he,  by  whom  that 
commodity  is  consumed.      That  the 
company  is  a  French  company,  should 
be    regarded    as    a    mere    accident, 
which  effects  not  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  at  all.    They 
might    be    French,    or    British,    or 
Dutch,  or  Russian,  or  even  consist  of 
Neapolitans   themselves.      The  true 
light  in  which  it  should  be  regarded, 
is  one  of  Neapolitan  finance.     It  was 
merely  a  mode  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment,   of  raising   an    additional 
revenue :  and  unless  it  be  contended 
that  the  treaty  of  1816,  so  tied  up  the 
hands  of  the  government,  that  under 
no  imaginable    pressure    of  circum- 
stances,   should   the    taxation    upon 
their  exportable  products  be  increased, 
so  that  they  might  become  dearer  to 
foreign  nations,  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  m  what  was  done  respecting  the 
sulphur  monopoly,  by  which  the  inte- 
rests    of  all    countries    are   equally 
affected,   there  was  any  thin?  which 
contravened  treaty  rights,  or  deprived 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign 
power,  of  any  one  of  their  stipulated 
advantages. 

Such  was  the  case  made  out  by  the 
Neapolitans ;  and  we  confess  we  so 
far  agree  with  Mr.  Urquhart,  that  we 
do  not  think  it  received  any  sufficient 
answer.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
continued  to  maintain  that  the  treaty 
of  1816  was  violated,  when  the  above 
arrangement  was  made.  He  is  sus- 
tained in  this  opinion  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  for  whose  judgment  we  have 
still  greater  respect  And  although 
the  Neapolitans  offer  to  rescind  the 
monopoly,  and  to  enter  into  another 
treaty  with  us  by  which  great  com- 
mercial advantages  might  be  obtained, 
we  refuse  their  offer,  and  decline  the 
treaty,  because  they  do  not  distinctly 
acknowledge  that  the  sulphur  mono- 
poly was  in  direct  violation  of  a  for- 
mer agreement  I  This,  we  think, 
faulty  in  the  extreme ;  and  deserving 
of  far  more  attention  than  it  received 
in  parliament. 

But  all  this  was    foreseen!     Mr, 
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Carjnll  fbresaw  ft ;  Mr.  Urqufaart  fore- 
saw  it ;  from  the  distinct  conviction 
which  they  had,  that  Lord  Pahner»ton 
was  in  the  pay  of  Russia  1  Troh  t 
sttdtitia/  It  was  foreseen,  give  us 
leave  to  tell  them,  long  before.  It 
was  foreseen  by  those  who  knew  to 
what  democratic  l^^lation  must  tend 
— when  the  country  was  wickedly 
agitated  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  he  declared,  that 
he  did  not  see  how,  after  such  a  Bill 
became  the  law,  the  country  could  be 
properly  governed.  And  what  was 
nis  reward?  He  was  chased  from 
power.  It  was  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Horace  Twiss,  when  he  declared,  that 
imder  the  new  system,  by  which  the 
coun^  was  to  be  brought  under  the 
action  of  democratic  agitation  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  before,  relief 
from  taxation  would  be  every  thing, 
and  foreign  objects  nothing.  And 
what  was  his  reward  ?  He  was  ousted 
from  Parliament.  That  error  (if 
error  it  is  to  be  called),  and  all  the 
other  errors,  whether  of  omission  or 
of  commission,  by  which  our  foreign 
relations  have  been  deranged  and  our 
foreign  dependencies  brought  into 
peril,  were  distinctly  intimated  by  the 
conservative  statesmen,  whose  efforts 
many  of  Mr.  Urquhart*s  followers 
thwarted  and  derided,  in  their  enthusi- 
astic but  short-sighted  admiration  of 
the  "  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  BiU."  This,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  has  been  the  source  of  many 
of  the  evils  which  he  so  strongly  de- 
picts, and  so  feelingly  deplores ;  and 
not  the  treason  of  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  ;  and  if  that  nobleman  were  to- 
morrow executed  upon  Tower  Hill, 
by  having  his  head  severed  from  his 
body  by  the  axe  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner, as  long  as  a  drunken  demo- 
cracy continues  to  dictate  how  we  are 
to  be  ruled,  and  who  are  to  be  our 
rulers,  no  effectual  stop  will,  or  can, 
be  put  to  series  of  calamitous  mis- 
chances and  errors,  engendered  by  a 
reckless  ignorance ;  and  which,  if  they 
be  not  overruled  by  the  infusion  of  a 
better  spirit  into  British  councils, 
must,  in  no  long  time,  impoverish, 
convulse,  and  dismember  the  empire. 

But  the  crowning  sin  of  Lord  Pal- 
mavton,  that  by  which  his  political 
iniquity  has  been  consummatea^  is  the 


treaty  of  July  15th,  by  which  the  five 
allied  powers  agreed  to  coerce  Me- 
hemet  Ali  into  a  renunciation  of  his 
usturpations  in  Syria,  and  to  compel  a 
return  to  his  allegiance.  This,  Mr. 
Urquhart  represents  as  an  intentional 
insult  to  France,  which  cannot  with- 
out dishonour  submit  to  such  dis- 
grace ;  and,  accordingly,  he  considers 
that  a  war  with  that  country  b  inevit- 
able. Meanwhile,  in  proportion  as 
Europe  becomes  embroiled,  the  dis- 
pute between  the  racha  and  the 
Sultan  assumes  a  more  angry  charac- 
ter, which  invites  the  interference  of 
Russia,  who  thus  takes  advantage  of 
the  distracted  state  both  of  Europe 
and  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  to  seize 
upon  Constantinople.  All  this  was 
the  result  of  the  systematic  treachery 
of  that  miscreant  Lord  Palmerston ; 
by  whom  the  treaty,  ostensibly  having 
for  its  object  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  in  reality  con- 
trived with  a  view  to  its  utter  subju- 
gation 1  Poor  gentleman !  surely 
after  this,  with  the  events  which  are 
at  present  before  him,  the  reader  must 
suppose  him  crazed ;  and  that  nothing 
more  than  a  recital  of  his  opinions  and 
pedictions,  could  be  required  by  any 
jury  to  deprive  him  of  the  control 
over  his  own  affairs ! 

But  unless  we  give  them  in  his 
own  words,  the  reader  will  scarcely 
believe  that  such  are  Mr.  David 
Urqohart's  hallucinations.  Let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

**  England,  France,  and  Russia  have 
been,  daring  thirteen  years,  parties  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  pacification 
of  the  East ;  but,  since  the  Kevolution 
of  1830,  there  has  been  a  distinct  un- 
derstanding between  the  Cabinets  of 
England  and  France  that  they  had  in 
common  to  resist  the  designs  or  Russia. 
Further,  Eneland  and  France  were 
allies  under  the  Quadruple  Treaty  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  bond  and  object  of  that  alliance  was 
resistance  to  the  influence,  policy, 
and  principles  of  Russia  and  the  Nor- 
thern Powers  ;  such  was  the  ostensible 
policy  and  position  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  mis- 
sion was  sent  from  St.  Petersburgh  to 
England,  not  occult,  but  ostentatious, 
with  proposals  tantamount  to  England's 
becoming  a  jMurty  to  the  Treaty  of  Un- 
kiar  Skelessi.  These  proposals  were 
feigned  to  be  rejected  by  Lord  Pahner- 
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•ton.  Franee  wts,  by  these  proposals, 
much  alarmed,  and  used  every  means 
with  England,  as  with  other  Cabinets, 
to  show  the  danger  to  Europe  of  such 
projects.  The  discussions  continue; 
but  France  is  allowed  to  believe  in  the 
probability  of  a  decision  according  to 
ner  views,  when  suddenly  a  treaty  is 
signed  between  England  and  Russia,  in 
which  Austria  and  rrussia  concur ;  the 
signing  powers  not  giving  France  the 
option  of  adhering  or  not  adhering  to 
the  treaty.  The  English  government, 
her  associate — her  ally — the  ally  with 
whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
counsel  against  Russia,  breaks  away 
from  her  to  unite  with  Russia,  adopting 
the  very  proposals  that  she,  together 
with  France,  had  originally  rejected, 
and  assigning  for  this  the  reason  (at 
least  this  reason  has  been  the  only  one 
assigned),  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Englaiid  to  co-operate  with  Russia,  be- 
cause, otherwise,  Russia  would  act 
alone.  The  English  government  then 
conceals  from  France  the  measures 
concerted  in  execution  of  this  treaty, 
and  the  French  government  learns  that, 
three  days  before  the  communication  to 
it  of  the  treaty,  orders  had  been  de« 
•patched  through  Paris  in  reference  to 
a  blockade  of  the  Syrian  coast. 

'*  The  change  by  England  of  policy, 
the  isolation  of  France,  the  sudden  and 
unaccountable  violence  against  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  whose  patronage  by 
the  French  government  bad  now  be- 
come habituflJ,  compel  France  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
certainty  of  that  resistance  was  secured 
by  the  insult  of  the  mode  of  the  trans- 
action. France  must  resist  a  compact 
of  Europe,  the  result  of  which,  suppos- 
ing the  measures  not  in  themselves  in- 
jurious to  France,  would  be  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople.  But  as  there 
is  no  war  between  England  and  Turkey, 
the  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Syria,  a 


measure  proposed  HAdtr  this  compact^ 
is  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of 
France,  because  of  the  common  law  of 
nations  ;  therefore  the  French  govern- 
ment would  be  the  enemy  of  its  people 
unless  it  resisted.  It  matters  not  that 
France  herself  has  resorted  to  illegal 
blockade,  or  that  England  has  submitted 
it.  England  has  submitted  to  these 
acts  through  treason  to  France  as  well 
as  to  England,  for  it  was  with  the  design 
of  preoaring  for  hostility. 

"  Tnis  measuce,  used  by  England 
only  as  means  to  an  end — (the  end  of 

fivmg  a  new  frontier  to  the  Pacha  of 
<gpyt  I)  places  the  calculated  certainty 
or  collision  with  France  between  the 
treaty  and  the  end  which  the  treaty 
proposes  to  attain,  and  England  threat- 
ens this  measure  with  a  force  incompe* 
tent  for  carrying  it  into  eflfect.* 

**  The  pretended  object  of  this  treaty 
is,  to  strengthen  Turkey  against  Russia 
^-the  measure  is  proposed  by  Russia ! 
Also,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt: — ^it  prevents  him  from  re- 
storing the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Sultan, 
and  gives  him  an  ally  in  the  French 
government ! 

**  Then  will  come,  in  the  course  of 
things,  France  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
assaulting  the  Sultan;  affording  the 
pretext  to  Russia  for  occupation  of  the 
Dardanelles — to  the  Enghsh  minister, 
for  openly  sanctioning,  in  the  name  of 
England,  that  catastrophe  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  taus^ht  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  universal  rising  of  na- 
tions, to  avert  from  Europe  such  a 
doom." 

Again, 

"At  this  moment  suddenly  a  treaty 
is  signed  in  London,  by  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  the 
exclusion  of  France,  takmg  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of 


Actual  force  of  England  and  France  now  in  the  Mediterranean : 


No. 


of  Vessels. 

1   

4  

1   

6  


Guns. 

..     104 

..      84 

80 

..       74 


12 


No. 


of  Vessels. 
2  

1   

2  

9  

1   


Guns. 

..     120 

..     100 

..      90 

86 

80 


15 


England  has  one  frigate  of  36,  and  four  still  smaller ;  France  has  only  one  frigate 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  she  has  twenty-two  powerful  steamers,  carrying,  or 
ready  to  receive,  ftrom  six  to  ten  80-pounder8,  France  will  have,  by  the  time  it  can 
be  attempted  to  enforce  the  treaty — eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  strong  frigates 
in  the  best  state  for  service,  and  with  steamers  and  smidler  vessels,  between 
AeventY  and  eighty  sail  of  men  of  war.  There  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  sail  of  the 
line  belonging  to  the  Turco-Egyptian  squadron. 
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the  SttHan,  rendering  impossible  the 
approaching'  adiustmcnt  or  the  Porte, 
overthrowing  the  wise  suggestions  of 
France,  and  conYertinjj  her  favourable 
dispositions  towards  England,  and  her 
alarms  at  Russian  ambition,  into  dread 
of  British  ambition, — into  desire  of 
vengeance  against  the  ally  by  whom  she 
had  been  deceived  and  betrayed. 

*•  The  treaty  requires  the  surrender 
of  all  the  possessions  of  Mehemet  AH, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  the 
Pachalic  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  consent  within  ten  days,  he  is  to 
have  only  Egypt ;  if  he  still  refuses, 
the  four  powers  are  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience. 

"  TTiere  could  be  no  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Pacha  contemplated^  unlens 
through  the  support  of  a  foreign  power. 

"  The  treaty  gives  to  the  Pacha 
the  support  of  a  foreign  power. 

"  The  Pacha  then  will  r^sist  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty. 

**  The  treaty  will  thus  have  produced 
the  results  which  are  favourable  to 
Russia,  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
treaty. 

"  Non-execution  of  the  treaty  makes 
Mehemet  Ali  apparently  dictator  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  bursts  the 
bonds  of  vassalafe. 

•*  Execution  of  the  treaty  involves ; — 

"  Collision  between  France  and 
England  on  the  coast  of  Syria  : 

"  Attack  of  the  Sultan  by  the  Egypt 
ian  army : 

"  A  Russian  force  then  advances 

TO  DEFEND  THE  SuLTAN's  TERRITORY 
ABn>  CAPITAL  : 

"A  Russian  squadron  from  the  Baltic, 
or  the  Black  Sea,  supports  the  British 
squadron,  if  it  is  the  object  of  Russia 
first  to  destroy  that  of  France.  If 
Russia  designs  the  first  blow  for  Bri- 
tain, the  British  squadron  will  be 
allowed  to  be  overwhelmed  alone.  The 
Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  after  France's 
success,  will  remain  arbiter  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, her  Baltic  fleet  coming 
down  to  protect  the  coast  of  England, 
till  England  draws  forth  men,  millions, 
and  fits  out  vessels  to  turn  again  the 
scale  against  France,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively till  both  are  exhausted. 

"  The  catastrophe  upon  which  our 
eyes  are  now  fixed,  is  the  term  and 
Kmit  of  the  labours,  and  the  dreams  of 
two  centuries — is  the  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  Europe  and  of  Russia.  More  labour 
and  anxiety,  vaster  knowledge,  greater 
command  of  human  corruption,  greater 
superiority  in  intelligence,  proiounder 
secrecy,  have  been,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  means  and  the 
choice  of  the  moment,  than  ever  before 
were  devoted  to  any  decision  upon 
human  affairs  r* 


Now  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  say,  that  every  one  of  these  state- 
ments and  predictions  has  been  proved 
false  or  erroneous.  It  is  false  that, 
by  the  treaty,  France  was  insulted. 
That,  her  own  wisest  and  best  states- 
men most  explicitly  admit  It  is  false 
that  Thiers  entertained  friendly  senti- 
ments towards  England  ;  he  being  the 
impersonation  of  the  atrociously  pro- 
fligate war  faction,  whose  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  England  is  absolutely  fiend- 
ish, and  who,  unless  kept  down  with  a 
very  strong  hand,  never  will  be  at 
rest  until  Europe  has  again  been 
deluged  with  blood.  //  is  false  that 
the  Pacha  would  have  resisted  at  all, 
had  France  been  a  consenting  party  to 
the  treaty.  It  i  s  false  that  Thiers 
counselled  submission  to  Mehemet 
Ali  ;  seeing  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  he  pursued  a  diametrically 
opposite  course,  and  actually  dissuaded 
him  from  delivering  up  the  Turkish 
fleet,  as  well  as  encouraged  him  in  his 
resistance  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  and 
his  continued  usurpation  of  Syria.  It 
is  now  perfectly  clear  that  had  France 
been  a  party  to  the  treaty,  every  thing 
would  have  been  settled  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  fiar  better  terms  would 
have  been  made  for  Mehenfiet  Ali, 
than  he  could  expect  after  his  obsti- 
nate resistance  compelled  the  allies  to 
have  recourse  to  actual  hostilities, 
which  have  ended,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
the  storming  of  Acre.  //  is  false 
that  France  has  gone  to  war.  It  is 
false  that  her  alliance  with  this  coun- 
try has  been  broken  off.  It  is  false 
that  she  has  given  military  aid  to  Me- 
hemet Ali,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  formidable  resistance  to  the  allies. 
It  is  false  that  any  occasion  has  arisen 
which  would  put  it  into  the  power  of 
Russia  to  occupy  Constantinople.  It 
is  false  that  Russia  has  availed  herself 
of  her  position  to  crush  the  naval  ar- 
maments of  either  France  or  England. 
We  have  it  upon  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, that  this  same  Monsieur  Thiers, 
upon  whose  friendly  feelings  towards 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Urquhart  would 
have  his  hearers  and  his  readers  place 
so  much  confidence,  was  actually  biding 
his  time,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  French  and.  Egyp- 
tian fleets  might  fall  upon  our  little 
squadron  and  annihilate  our  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the 
secret  of  his  resistance  to  the  treaty. 
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This  was  the  motive  for  his  patron- 
age of  the  rebellious  Pacha.  France 
desired  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt.  Bj  that  means  she  would  hold 
the  ke^s  of  the  passage  to  our  eastern 
dominions  bj  the  Red  Sea.  Thus,  would 
the  dreams  of  Napoleon  be  realized ;  and 
that  great  object  attained,  by  a  schem- 
ing, stock-jobbing,  unprincipled  pro- 
pagandist minister,  which  the  war- 
rior sovereign  failed  to  accomplish, 
even  when  the  civilized  world  seemed 
obedient  to  his  nod.  And  this  is  the 
fellow  whom  Mr.  David  Urquhart  re- 
gards as  a  demi-God  I  The  most  ho- 
nest man  in  France !  Her  only  really 
virtuous  minister  I  His  true  character 
being  the  scoundrel^  par  excellence, 
of  Europe ! 

Now  all  this  is  the  more  censurable, 
because  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  done  their  best  to  realize 
their  own  predictions,  and  thus,  to 
proiluce  the  very  calamities  which  they 
aifected  to  deplore.  Whatever  could 
be  said  or  done  to  stir  up  France  to 
actual  war,  in  resistance  to  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  July,  they  have  not  left 
unsaid  or  undone.  Not  only  did  they 
organize  deputations  through  the 
pnncipal  manufacturing  towns ;  deal- 
mg  forth  their  insane  rhapsodies  in 
the  ears  of  our  artisans ;  but  they  ac- 
tually sent  a  sort  of  mercantile  em- 
bassage to  France,  to  denounce  Lord 
Palmerston  to  Thiers,  and  to  precipi- 
tate that  minister  into  measures  by 
which  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 
compromised.  Had  there  not  been  a 
man  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  re- 
motest posterity  might  rue  the  dav 
when  this  moon-struck  mountebank 
was  suffered  to  influence  her  councils. 
Hear  how  pathetically  he  deplores  the 
pacific  tenour  of  Guizot's  note  of  the 
24th  of  July,  which  served  to  give  a 
pacific  character  to  the  then  pending 
negotiations  1 

'*  England  is  thus  led  step  by  step, 
and  entirely  through  the  conduct  of 
France,  to  admit  and  to  adopt  this  po- 
licy, and  is  prepared  to  be  compromised 
in  the  consequences  of  the  measures, 
which  now  have,  or  appear  to  have,  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  nation,  of  the 
three  powers,  and  even  of  France  her- 
self. This  impression  must  have  be- 
come universal  since  the  publication  of 
M.  Guizot*s  strange  note  of  the  24th  of 
July — add  to  this,  that  care  will  be 
taken  to  reveal  the  consequences  of  the 
treaty  gradually  aa  they  are  rendered 


inevitable.     Thus  every  day  is  so  much 

fained  to  accustom  the  public  mind  of 
England  to  sentiments  of  hostility  and 
contempt  towards  France,  and  1  am 
much  mistaken,  if,  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  the  minister  who  now  is 
all-powerful  will  not  profit  from  the  ab- 
sence of  control  over  the  acts  of  the 
government  to  compromise  his  country 
urrevocably. 

*'  Russia  may  now  sleep  in  peace.  By 
this  treaty  she  has  renaerea  time  her 
slave ;  henceforward  time  alone  will  suf- 
fice to  rear  her  own  fortune  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  world. 

"  And  we  who  have  laboured  to  avert 
these  disasters,  we  who  have  announced 
them  long  before  they  appeared,  and 
have  struggled  against  them  while  their 
growing  weight  overwhelmed  us,  we 
who  have  attempted  at  once  to  arrest 
the  fatal  course  of  events  in  England,  ^ 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  France  to  the 
peril  that  threatens,  have  we  not  the 
right  to  turn  to  the  French  government 
and  to  say,  *  If  you  had  performed  the 
simplest  duties  to  your  own  country — 
if  you  had  only  said  to  England  that 
you  would  enable  us  to  save  England, 
which  common  honestv  no  less  than  po- 
licy dictated,  if  you  had  only  declared 
this  treaty  to  be  in  reality  a  treaty 
against  France,  if  you  had  only  shown 
that  this  deed  was  the  rupture  of  our 
alliance  with  you,  the  treaty  would 
have  been  torn  before  it  was  made  pub-  -  ^- 
lic — if  you  had  said  this  treaty  is  Rus- 
sian, and  if  in  showing  us  the  designs  of 
Russia  you  had  shown  yourselves  reso- 
lute to  combat  and  to  resist  them  alone, 
sooner  than  yield  to  the  menaces  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  temptations  with 
which  you  are  at  the  same  time  as- 
sailed, the  English  people  would  have  • 
understood  you,  and  would  have  risen 
as  one  man  by  a  single  overwhelming 
impulse  to  unite  itself  to  you  under  the  — 

banners  of  justice.*  This  was  the  only 
means  of  safety.  If  France  did  not 
protest  against  the  rupture  of  her  alli- 
ance with  England,  how  could  the  Eng- 
lish people  overthrow  the  man  who  bad 
broken  this  alliance  ?  How  could  it 
know  in  time  that  this  alliance  was  de-  / 

stroyed  ?  If  France  had  spoken,  the 
English  people  would  have  roused  them- 
selves from  their  lethargy,  the  col- 
leagues of  Lord  Palmerston  would  have 
shiucen  off  their  culpable  subserviency, 
and  even  that  weaKncss  which  Russia 
has  so  skilfully  prepared  for  England  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to  re- 
duce that  power  to  ask  her  protection, 
would  have  become  a  preparative  rea- 
son for  throwing  off  this  disastrous 
protection. 

**  This  j^sition  of  France  would  have 
been  adnurable;  for  her  government. 
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in  saying  from  incalculable  disasters  its 
own  country,  would  at  the  same  time 
have  become  the  saviour  of  the  country 
by  which  it  had  deen  perfidiously  at- 
tacked, and  the  independence  of  which 
is  henceforth  lost  by  the  triumph  of  this 
treason. 

*'  Instead  of  taking  this  course  you 
arm  ;  but  all  your  preparations  for  war 
have  no  bearing  on  the  diplomatic 
question.  France  all  armed,  but  keep- 
ing sOence,  what  can  she«  expect  from 
time  except  that  the  whole  English 
nation  will  be  raised  against  her  ?  By 
arming  without  explanation  it  would 
appear  that  she  dia  not  know  what  to 
say.  It  was  easv  to  write  an  ordinance 
for  the  raising  of  500,000  men — not  so 
to  expose  reasons  of  state  in  a  diplo- 
matic note. 
^  ♦*  M.  Thiers  hesitates  to  compromise 

the  French  nation  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Chambers  ; — Lord  Palmerston  has- 
tens to  compromise  the  English  nation 
before  Parliament  reassembles. 

**M.  Thiers  fears  to  act  externally, 
restrained  by  his  responsibility  at  home; 
—Lord  Palmerston  knows  that  it  is  his 
triumph  externally  which  will  insure  his 
power  at  home. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  acts, — M.  Thiers 
waits :  it  is  because  Lord  Palmerston 
knows  where  he  is  going,  and  M.  Thiers 
does  not  know  where  he  is  led  to. 
--'  **  The  indecision  of  M.   Thiers  has 

rendered  Lord  Palmerston  all-powerful. 
Alas  I  the  overthrow  of  Ai.  Thiers 
would  bring  with  it  no  benefit  to  France, 
for  he  is  probably  the  best  man  she 
possesses. 

•*  There  are  events  which  are  brought 
about  because  they  are  predicted. 
There  are  predictions  which  are  not 
realised  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
made." 

Now  bad  these  gentlemen  succeeded 
in  their  efforts  to  stir  up  France  to  an 
active  resistance  to  the  allies,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence? 
Might  not  unborn  generations  have 
reason  to  deplore  the  result  of  such 
reckless  indiscretion?  And  would 
not,  in  all  human  probability,  the  very 
catastrophe  be  produced,  which  they 
were  so  laudably  anxious  to  avert; 
namely,  the  armed  interference  of 
Russia  in  the  dispute  in  the  east,  and 
her  military  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople? These  consequences  have 
been  averted,  because  the  councils  of 
France  were  overruled  by  a  presiding 
wisdom,  which  smiled  at  the  folly  of 
charlatans  abroad,  and  scowled  upon 
the  miscreancy  of  revolutionists  at 
home ;  while  it  held  the  reins  of  em- 


pire with  a  firm,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  delicate  hand,  by  which  the  national 
madness  was  controlled,  while  the  na- 
tional vanity  was  not  wounded. 

There  are,  connected  with  the 
Urouhart  clique,  individuals  for  whom 
we  have  an  unfeigned  respect ;  and  we 
would  entreat  them,  with  respectful 
earnestness,  to  reconsider  the  courses 
upon  which  they  have  been  led  to  enter. 
Of  Mr.  Robert  Monteith,  the  conserv- 
ative candidate  for  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, and  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brown  of  Kil- 
mardinny,  who  might  be  a  candidate 
for  any  constituency,  we  but  express 
the  simple  feelings  of  our  mind,  when 
we  say,  that  few  amongst  their  best 
friends  regard  them  with  more  sincere 
admiration.  They  are  both,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  men  of  ho- 
nour; and  the  latter  unites,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  strong,  practical 
good  sense  of  a  man  of  business,  with 
the  unaffected  piety  of  the  decided 
Christian.  It  is  the  adherence  of 
such  men,  and  their  adoption  of  his 
views,  which  have  given  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  all  his  importance.  And  if  they, 
in  conjunction  with  him  and  others, 
had  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
duce France  to  take  a  warlike  attitude, 
we  know,  well,  that  they  would  be 
amongst  the  first  to  deplore  their  own 
rashness,  when,  in  process  of  time, 
thev  became  fully  convinced,  as  sooner 
or  later  they  must  be,  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  their  present  views.  We  entreat 
them,  therefore,  not  any  longer  to  be 
the  dupes  of  so  gross  a  delusion.  They 
were  born  for  better  things.  It  is,  we 
are  persuaded,  the  very  singleness  of 
heart  by  which  they  are  characterised, 
which  has  caused  them  to  lend  too 
credulous  an  ear  to  the  self-deceiving 
enthusiast  by  whom  they  have  been 
misled.  They  have  now  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  his  theory  brought 
to  the  test  of  facts,  by  which  it  is 
wholly  disproved ;  and  we  trust  that 
no  false  shame  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  manly  and  honourable  retractation 
of  their  error ;  and  that  they  will  re- 
treat fVom  a  position  which  can  be  no 
longer  occupied  without  a  grave 
impeachment  of  their  understandings. 

In  enumerating  the  efBcient  causes, 
by  which,  under  Providence,  the  evils 
of  war  have  been,  for  the  present, 
averted,  next  after  the  mi^animous 
firmness  of  Louis  Phillippe,  must  be 
ranked  the  patriotic  and  dignified  tone 
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and  bearing^  of  the  British  press. 
Never  have  we  seen  reason  to  feel 
so  proud  of  the  journalists  by  whom 
the  leading  papers  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis are  conducted,  as  during  the 
crisis  of  the  war  fever  in  France,  when 
the  journalists  in  that  country  were 
out-heroding  Herod  in  their  demoniao 
ravings  against  us.  It  was  the  grand- 
est exemplification  we  ever  saw,  upon 
a  large  scale,  of  the  divine  maxim, 
'<  not  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly."  While,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
channel,  all  was  "  sound  and  fury," 
flash  and  smoke,  on  the  other,  there 
was  a  collected  and  energetic  calmness, 
which  betokened  not  less  the  mind  re- 
solved, should  the  hour  of  danger 
inevitably  come,  than  the  heart  pre- 
sentient  of  human  calamity,  and 
desirous  to  avert  the  scourge  of  war 
by  any  sacrifice  short  of  honour.  Nor 
amongst  our  journals  can  we  omit  to 
give  its  distinct  and  emphatic  pre-emi- 
nence to  "  The  Times,"  whose  tone, 
from  first  to  last,  upon  the  peace  or 
war  question,  breathed  a  spirit  of  lofty 

£iom  andma^animous  forbearance, 
;  is  above  all  praise.  *•  The  Stand- 
ard," too,  nobly  seconded  its  efforts ; 
and  the  influence  which  the  British 
press,  in  general,  exercised,  in  render- 
ing abortive,  on  this  occasion,  the 
machinations  of  the  worst  foes  of  the 
human  race,  was  fully  equal  to  what, 
in  former  times,  might  be  exercised  by 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ; 
and  is  deserving  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance, as  evidencing  not  only  the 
spirit  and  the  ability,  but  the  instinc- 
tive, incorruptible  honesty,  of  those 
unsleeping  sentinels  of  public  opinion, 
upon  whose  efforts,  as  they  are  well  or 
ill  directed,  depends,  more  than  upon 
any  thing  else,  the  weal  or  the  woe  of 
the  British  empire.  Our  first  prayer  is, 
that,  in  our  contests  with  all  our 'ene- 
mies, wcmay  never  want  a  just  cause ; 
our  second,  that  that  cause  may  never 
be  less  ably,  or  less  nobly  defended. 

But,  it  b  not  a  little  curious,  and 
instructive  to  observe  th'e  very  differ- 
ent position  occupied  in  society  by  the 
journalists,  respectivelv,  in  France  and 
in  England,  in  the  former  country, 
it  is  m  the  highest  d^ree  creditable 
to  be  ostensibly  connected  with  the 
daily  or  weekly  press.  An  editor  of  a 
newspaper  there  is  on  the  high  road 
to  the  highest  preferment  It  was 
thus  that  Thiers  won  his  way  to  the 


office  of  prime  minister  in  France. 
In  England,  the  case  is  the  reverse. 
No  gentleman  is  desirous  to  avow, 
most  are  anxious  to  conceal,  any  con- 
nexion which  they  may  have  formed 
with  the  leading  journals;  even  al- 
though the  productions  for  which  they 
might  be  responsible  should  be  alike 
creditable  to  their  hearts  and  their 
understandings.  We  dare  venture  to 
aflirm  it  woiyd  be  no  very  easy  matter 
to  discover,  except  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  the  writers  of  those  brilliant 
and  powerful  papers  to  which  we  have 
alluded    above,   and    which    we    are  *" 

firmly  persuaded  have,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  contributed  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe  ; — while  the  au-  ^ 

thors  of  the  tirades  in  the  French  press,  \^ 
those  effusions  "in  King  Cambyses's 
vein,*'  by  which  that  peace  was  sought 
to  be  compromised,  may  be  known  by 
any  one  who  feels  the  slightest  interest 
in  discovering,  in  the  literary  bravo, 
by  whom  the  populace  are  inflamed,  the 
future  revolutionary  minister  by  whom 
the  country  is  to  be  ruled,  when  an  an- 
archial  faction  shall  have  gzuned  the 
ascendant.  In  the  one  country  the 
journalists  may  be  said  to  glory  in 
their  shame ;   in  the  other,  they  are  ^ 

ashamed  of  what  might  well  constitute        ^~^ 
their  glory. 

Why  this  is  so,  it  would  require  a 
longer  dissertation  than  we  can  at  pre- 
sent find  either  time  or  room  for,  to  • 
explain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
press  in  each  country  very  faithfully 
represents  the  national  mind  ;  and 
also,  that  the  difference  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  must  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  fact,  that  journalism  is  a  new 
product  in  the  one  country,  and  an  old 
one  in  the  other ;  while  those  into 
whose  hands  this  fearful  instrument 
of  popular  agitation  has  fallen  in 
France,  are  altogether  at  large  fi-om 
the  restraints  of  revealed  religion,  and  /*  ^ 

would  resent  it  as  an  insult  to  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  the  slaves,  as  they 
call  it,  oi  the  prevailing  superstition. 
In  truth,  popery  has  done  its  infernal 
work  in  France,  to  an  extent  that 
threatens  the  security  of  European 
civilization.  She  has  left  a  gallant, 
a  quick-witted,  and  a  mercurial  people, 
with  no  alternative  but  that  of  atheism, 
or  a  system  of  mummery  which  they 
must  heartily  despise.  And  the  con- 
sequence is  what  we  see,  that  the  Ute- 
vary  operatives  have  not  only  cast  of[ 
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their  allegiance  to  the  church,  but 
Christianity  itself  has  been  abjured,  by 
those  who  never  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquidnted  with  it 
in  its  genuine  purity  and  simplicity,  and 
as  it  is  happily  known  and  felt,  by  a 
vast  minority  of  those  amongst  us  by 
whom  the  public  press  is  conducted. 

Our  object  in  alluding  to  this  sub- 
ject at  present,  is,  the  vast  influence 
which  the  press  In  both  countries 
at  this  moment  exercises*  upon  the 
question  in  which  the  civilized  world 
is  so  much  interested,  that  of  peace  or 
war.  For  the  present,  the  war  faction 
would  appear  to  be  defeated ;  that  is, 
they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  a  vent  for  the  militarv  spirit 
^    which  they  have  succeeded  in  heating 

'^  up  to  the  boiling  point  in  France.  But 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  this 
very  repression  will  not  cause  it  to 
rage  with  greater  force  ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible, in  the  present  inflammable  state 
of  the  French  mind,  to  say  when,  or 
how,  the  spark  may  be  struck,  by 
which  the  flames  of  a  war  would  be 
lighted  up  more  terrible  than  any 
which,  for  a  century,  ravaged  and  de- 
solated afflicted  Europe. 

But  of  this  we  have  become  well 

^^  persuaded,  that  it  is  no  longer,  by  a 
timid,  deprecating  tone,  the  ferocious 
insolence  of  the  French  press  should 
be  encountered.  It  is  neither  for  our 
advantage,  nor  that  of  our  neighbours 
at  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  that 
we  should  be  upon  that  point  misun- 
derstood ;  and  toe  know  that  mimn* 
derstood  we  have  beeiL,  by  the  brag- 
gadocioes  whose  vapourings  we  have 
despised;  and  that  our  calmness  and 
forbearance  has  been  represented  and 
believed  to  proceed  Arom  a  cause 
which  is  any  thing  but  creditable  to 
the  national  valour.  How  ridiculous 
soever  this  may  be,  it  should  not  be 
altogether  neglected  ;  and  neither  the 
government,  nor  the  great  organs  of 
public  opinion,  should  fail  to  make  it 
very  clear,  that,  however,  if  the  choice 
were  ours,  we  might  prefer  "  the 
modest  stillness  and  humility"  which 
are  the  meet  characteristics  of  a  sea- 
son of  peace,  yet  that  if  war  be  forced 
upon  us,  we  will  to  meet  it  like 
men,  and  that  if  France  proceed  to 
draw  the  sword,  England  will  throw 
away  the  scabbard. 

Too  long,  and  too  patiently  have 
we  suffered  aa  encroachment  upon  our 


maritime  riehts,  and  a  sacrifice  of  our 
mercantile  mterests,  by  French  vio« 
lence,  and  French  intrigue,  without 
complaint  or  remonstrance  ;  until,  at 
length,  it  has  become  so  habitual  in 
that  country  to  molest  and  to  insult 
us,  that  it  is  felt  as  a  most  unreason- 
able thing  to  use,  with  reference  to 
such  outrages,  language  of  even  mild 
expostulation.  We  entreat  our  read- 
ers to  turn  to  our  number  before  the 
last,  and  to  read  the  very  brief  ac- 
count which  is  there  given  of  the 
doings  of  the  French  at  Portendio, 
and  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  all 
that  we  have  said,  and  that  in  our 
strictures  upon  those  flagrant  inva- 
sions of  neutral  rights,  we  have  been 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration.  We  re- 
cognised as  a  viuid  blockade,  that 
which  never  before  was  so  recognised, 
to  our  own  ereat  loss  and  ii^ury,  and 
in  a  way  which  amounts  to  a  base  con- 
nivance at  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  ;  and  it  now  appears^  to 
our  great  disgrace,  that  that  block-  ' 

ADS    HAS   BEEN    HELD    TO    BE    invalid,**  (i; 
EVEN  BT  A  FeENCH  COURT  Or  MAlXTIlfB 

Law  !  At  Rouen,  a  decision  has  been 
pronounced,  which  is  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Lush- 
ington,  as  delivered  in  his  place  in 
parliament.  He,  a  ministerial  parti* 
zan,  emphatically  condemned  the  mi- 
nisters tor  recognising  the  validity  of 
the  paper  blockade,  by  which  our 
growing  trade  with  Mexico  was  inter- 
rupted ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
French  themselves  were  all  the  time 
of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  that  ittOnly 
required  a  little  of  vigorous  remon- 
strance on  our  part,  to  release  the 
coast  of  South  America  from  their 
violence,  and  to  restore  the  friendly 
commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico,  from  which  both 
had  begun  to  experience  so  many  ad- 
vantages. 

Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
also,  our  rights  have  been  most  fla^ 
grantly  disregarded.  Anteriorly  to 
the  invasion  and  occupancy  of  Al- 
giers, we  had  become  possessed  of 
treaty  rights  with  the  existing  powers, 
from  which  we  derived  considerable 
gain.  These  have  all  been  summarily 
abrogated ;  and  that,  although  it  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  settled  law  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  that  when 
one  country  assumes  a  right  of  sove- 
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reigntj  over  another,  she  hecomes 
responsible  for  all  that  country's  lia- 
bilities. Such  France  should  have 
been,  in  the  case  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Whatever  advantages  Great 
Britain  ei^oyed  under  the  government 
of  Algiers,  those  she  should  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  under  the  govern- 
ment of  I^ouis  Philippe.  But  it  has 
not  been  so.  The  usurpers  of  the 
African  soil  would  have  considered 
their  conquest  incomplete,  if  it  did 
not  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
trampling  at  the  same  time  upon  Bri- 
tish commercial  privileges.  And  we 
have  hitherto  submitted,  passively^  to 
this  injury  and  this  insult,  and  not 
breathed  a  word  of  remonstrance,  or 
of  expostulation,  lest  we  should  dis- 
turb the  complacency  of  the  grand 
nation^  the  honour  of  whose  alliance 
we  so  highly  prize  !  Is  this,  we  ask, 
to  be  endured  any  longer  ? 

Now,  upon  all  these  points,  and 
upon  others  of  equal  interest  and  im- 
portance, respecting  our  relations  in 
the  east,  Mr.  Urquhart  is  very  full ; 
and  if  he  confined  himself  to  such 
statements  as  might  arouse  the  na- 
tional indignation  against  the  igno- 
rance or  the  supineness  of  ministers, 
he  would  do  good  service.  But  that 
is  not  the  point  at  which  he  aims.  A 
phantom  treason  so  possesses  his 
imagination  as  to  give  an  air  of  insa- 
nity to  all  his  statements.  Lord 
Palmerston's  real  errors  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  extravagant  vehemence 
against  his  fancied  crimes  ;  and  he 
may  be  literally  said  to  be  indebted  for 
his  escape  to  the  ultra-vindictive  fury 
of  his  accusers.  He  is  saved  as 
Louis  Phillippe  was  from  the  despe- 
rate attempt  of  the  last  wretch  who 
aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  who  so 
over-loaded  his  piece  that  it  exploded 
in  the  going  off,  so  that,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  the 
would-be  regicide  himself  alone  was 
injured.  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  David 
Urquhart,  if  Russia  has  bribed  Lord 
Palmerston  to  be  a  traitor  to  this 
country,  she  has  also  bribed  you  to  be 
his  accuser ! 

But  let  us  ask  these  gentlemen,  if 
it  were  the  object  of  Russia  to  bribe, 
would  she  not  find  it  more  to  her  ad- 
vantage to  bribe  the  master  than  the 
slave  ?  Would  she  not  find  it  more 
to  her  advantage,  to  bribe  Daniel 
-O'Connell,  the  cmief  prop  of  the  min- 


isters, than  any  of  the  wretched  offi- 
cial serfs,  who  are  merely  his  hire- 
ling operatives  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  and  who  depend 
more  absolutely  upon  his  nod,  than 
any  working  artisans  upon  the  good 
will  of  their  employers  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom?  The  autocrat  of  all  . 
the  Russias  might  be  very  sure  that 
these  men  would  never  turn  out  for  a 
price,  no  matter  what  the  task  work 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform  ; — 
and  if  it  was  his  object  to  starve  our 
marine,  so  as  to  leave  our  shores  de- 
fenceless in  the  event  of  a  war,  how 
could  he  better  accomplish  his  object 
than  by  stimulating  the  penny  postage 
mania,  by  which  the  surplus  revenue 
was  sacrificed  which  would  have  suffi- 
ciently set  a  navy  afloat  that  would  V 
have  enabled  us  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
our  enemies  ? 

But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  by  which  we  have  been  of 
late  years  possessed,  has  rendered  all 
such,  expedients  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  unneces- 
sary. Our  own  frantic  folly,  t  in 
the  revolutionary  courses  upon  which 
we  have  entered,  is  doing  more  for 
him  than  he  could  accomplish  with  all 
his  bribes.  _^ 

But  we  must  have  done.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  of  late  shown  himself 
an  able  minister.  He  has  turned 
from  the  revolutionary  courses,  upon 
which  he  ^entered  when  he  first  came 
into  his  present  office  ;  and  if  his 
character  was  not  so  utterly  gone  from 
serving  so  long  under  the  O'Connell  re- 
gime, he  would  deserve  the  support  of 
the  conservative  party  again.  But  that  ^ 
is  now  out  of  the  question.  The  mark 
of  the  beast  is  upon  him.  No  con- 
servative statesman  could  now  co-ope- 
rate with  him,  without  forfeiting  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  It  would 
look,  in  politics,  like  an  unnatural 
crime.  Therefore  is  his  official  doom  * 
sealed.  By  and  by,  by  the  fiat  of 
royalty,  he  may  go  to  his  own 
place  ;  and  when,  with  his  new 
patent  of  nobility  in  bis  hand,  he 
and  the  present  premier  meet  each 
other  for  the  first  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  may  say  to  him  as  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  when  he  became 
Lord  Orford,  siud  to  Pultney  when  he 
became  Earl  of  Bath  ;  *<  here  we  are, 
my  Lord ;  two  of  the  most  insigni- 
ficant fellows  in  the  kingdom." 
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The  Reformation  in  England  was 
happily  accomplished  by  a  simultane- 
ous movement  of  the  people,  and  of 
their  rulers ;  the  proceedings  of  au- 
thority rather  hanging  behind  than 
outrunning  the  course  of  popular  feel- 
ii^.  It  is  upon  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  its  stability  is  founded. 
The  reformed  faith  and  church,  like 
the  other  integral  parts  of  the  old 
Constitution  of  England,  w^as  the 
mature  development  of  a  spirit  that, 
from  the  good  Saxon  times,  had  al- 
ways resided  within  her  free  institu- 
tions —  that  combining  itself,  as  occa- 
sion served,  with  various  functions  of 
her  manifold  government  —  now  with 
the  crown  —  now  with  the  nobility — 
at  one  time  with  the  priesthood,  at 
another  with  the  populace  —  wrought 
always  to  expand  and  strengthen  those 
institutions  into  a  perfect  system  of 
rational  liberty.  That  spirit  was  the 
love  of  justice  and  fair-play  innate  in 
all  British  bosoms,  and  this  spirit, 
working  ever  indomitably,  though  of- 
ten unperceived  for  the  attainment  of 
substantial  equity  and  impartial  right, 
gradually  moulded  the  whole  frame  of 
society  into  proportion  and  symmetry 
with  itself — communicating  (like  a 
plastic  nature)  its  own  characters  to 
the  external  form.  Thus  all  the  old 
institutions  of  England,  modified  by  a 
growing  influence  from  within,  and 
fed  by  a  healthy  circulation  from  the 
salient  spring  of  life  residing  in  the 
very  heart's  core  ofthe  nation,  assumed 
that  appearance  of  vigour  and  dura- 
bility which  sermed  to  promise  to  her 
over-fond  children  an  exemption  from 
the  common  fate  of  all  thingi  mortal. 
Vol.  XVIL—No.  98. 


Thus  it  was  with  her  Reformation* 
Superficial  observers  might  trace  it  to 
the  crude  violence  of  a  capricious 
tyrant.     But  the  King's  heart  was 

IN  THE  HAND  OF   THE    LoBD and    He 

had  wiselv  adjusted  the  wild  irregu- 
larities ot  Henry's  furious  passions  to 
the  contemporary  necessities  of  the 
times.  Little  did  the  despot  dream 
that  the  spirit  of  his  people  which 
bore  him  through  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Vatican,  was  that  strong  upheav- 
ing movement  towards  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  which  priests  and 
princes  may  retard  or  may  precipitate, 
out  cannot  check. 

But  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  was 
conducted  under  less  favourable  aus- 
pices. England,  whose  claim  to  the 
Irish  crown  rested  upon  a  Papal  do- 
nation (enforced  by  a  troop  of  adven- 
turers as  bold,  and  almost  as  unprin- 
cipled as  the  same  blasphemous  pre- 
tensions let  loose  under  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  to  depopulate  America),  had 
rewarded  the  Romish  church  for  her 
assistance,  by  forcing  her  tyranny 
upon  an  unwilling  people.  Rome 
ruled  her  stubborn  Irish  subjects  by 
the  merciless  sword  of  the  English 
invader :  But  this  Ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment— the  mere  cre^re  of  the 
sovereign's  will — having  no  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people  was  sup- 
ported only  by  the  iron  hand  of  se- 
cular power.  When  the  sovereign 
broke  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  his  fiat 
was  of  course  suflBcient  to  change  the 
whole  outward  appearance  of  his 
church  in  Ireland :  but,  as  the  clergy 
never  had  the  hearts  of  their  floci^ 
theii'  influence  was  nothing ;  and  tho 
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reformed  faith,  which  without  the  un- 
fortunate patronage  of  England,  miffht 
have  heen  acceptable  enough,  coming 
into  the  possession  of  the  privileges 
and  endowments  of  the  old  foes  of 
Ireland,  inherited,  along  with  them, 
in  the  rude  minds  of  a  still  barbarous 
people,  the  implacable  hatred  which 
centuries  of  insult  and  persecution  had 
fomented.  Much,  to  be  sure,  might 
have  been  done  by  zealous  and  well- 
directed  efforts  to  civilise  and  instruct 
the  natives  :  but,  unfortunately,  the 
force  of  moral  suasion  was  the  only 
force  which  the  British  government 
failed  to  employ.  The  ejected  Ro- 
mish clergy  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
this  mistake.  With  an  unhesitating 
effrontery,  which  has  always  charac- 
terized their  most  successful  strokes^ 
they  immediately  threw  themselves 
npon  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar ; 
and,  by  inflaming  their  hatred  of  their 
English  masters,  procured  themselves 
an  indulgent  hearing,  which  they  never 
could  have  commanded  before.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  hour  of  her 
adversity,  Romanism  succeeded  in  en- 
listing upon  her  side  that  feeling  of 
nationality  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
sentiments  in  an  Irishman's  bosom. 
And  such  an  advantage  she  was  vi- 
gilant to  improve  to  the  uttermost. 
Active  emissaries,  trained  in  her  con- 
tinental seminaries,  were  busily  at 
work  in  every  quarter.  The  usual 
artillery  of  miracles  was  played  oflp 
with  astonishing  effect.  Irish  vanity 
was  flattered  by  legends  of  nationd 
saints,  and  promises  of  obtaining,  by 
the  help  of  Spain,  a  national  indepen- 
dence. **  Old  prophecies  "  were  dis. 
covered  in  every  bog,  proclaiming  the 
approaching  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  restoration  of  property 
and  power  to  the  right  Ail  owners.  In 
short,  by  a  dexterous  artifice  which 
has  not  even  yet  become  obsolete,  a 
close  alliance  was  cemented  between 
orthodoxy  and  rebellion,  and  by  two 
such  potent  attractions,  the  hearts  of 
a  nation  at  once  turbulent  and  super- 
stitious were  soon  won.  The  penuri- 
ous policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well 
as  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  she 
was  involved  with  the  native  chiefs, 


prevented  her  from  doing  much  ef- 
fectually to  counterwork  these  active 
agitators.  But  her  foundation  of  the 
Univebsity  of  Dublin — as  a  means 
of  supplying  a  learned  and  well-train- 
ed clergy — must  ever  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  as  a  monument  .of  her 
good  intentions  —  a  remembrance 
which  the  name  of  Ussher,  its  first 
and  greatest  luminary,  could  not  fail 
to  suggest.  We  gladly  suffer  the 
presage  of  so  bright  an  omen  to  dissi- 
pate our  melancholy  recollections  of 
the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  which 
have  so  long  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  Irish  Reformation,  and  give  way  to 
the  generous  hope  that 

.^thoogh  darkness  and  gloom  oY  its  daiming 
were  hung. 
The  full  tide  of  glory  sliall  beam  round  it  yet. 

James  Ussher  may  be  said  to  have 
had  an  hereditary  interest  in  that  Uni- 
versity which  he  was  destined  to 
adorn:  the  first  motion  for  reviving 
Archbishop  Bicknor's  college  having 
been  made  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by 
his  maternal  gprandfather,  Mr.  James 
Stanihurst,*  and  the  charter  of  incor- 
poration procured  from  the  Queen,  by 
his  uncle  Henry  Ussher,  who  preceded 
him  in  the  primacy.  The  fisimily  name 
had  originally  been  Neville :  but  the 
head  of  the  Irish  branch,  coming  over 
as  usher  to  King  John,  and  settling 
on  this  side  of  the  channel,  assumed 
the  title  of  his  office  for  the  name  of 
his  house, — a  practice  very  usual  in 
those  times.  James  Ussher — the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch — was  born 
in  Dublin,  January  4,  1580.  He  was 
the  son  of  Arnold  Ussher,  one  of  the 
Six  Clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  Margaret,  daughter  of  that 
Speaker  Stanihurst,  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned.  He  had  one  younger 
brother,  Ambrose  Ussher,  who  died 
early  ;  but  not  before  he  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  oriental  liter- 
ature,  having  translated  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  •  before 
King  James*  version  was  undertaken,-)- 
and  made  some  progress  in  Arabic, 
at  a  time  when  that  language  was  but 
little  studied  in  England,  or  the  Con- 
tinent, much  less  in  Ireland. 


*  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  Parliaments,  Recorder  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

t  Bernard  says  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Jvhy  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
nearly  the  whcJe  B|ble  translated  by  liim  is  now  extant  among  the  MSS.  iu 
T.  CD. 
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Ussher  was  first  taught  to  read  by 
two  aunts  of  his,  who  Wl  been  blind 
from  their  cradle,  but  whose  tenaci- 
ous memories  retained  so  firmly  what- 
ever they  heard,  as  scarcely  to  need 
that  artificial  *'  remedy  for  oblivion  " 
which  is  supplied  by  writing.  Early 
trained — like  Timothy — by  these  ex- 
cellent ladies  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  exhibited,  from 
his  early  years,  that  religious  deport- 
ment and  diligent  disposition  which 
characterized  his  manhood. 

Dr.  Bernard,  indeed,  tells  us,  "  that 
Ussher  used  to  ascribe  his  conversion 
(as  he  called  it,)  to  a  sermon  on  Rom. 
XII.  1.  which  he  heard  when  young." 

This  was  most  likely  the  first  time 
that  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  with  that  strength  of 
understandmg  and  affection,  which 
years  bring  gradually  with  them  ;  but, 
though  the  impressions  thus  produced 
differ  in  degree  from  the  unreflecting 
piety  of  childhood,  this  scarcely  seems 
to  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  such  a 
change  as  a  conversion.  Some  works 
of  Perkins  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  de- 
votional piece  ascribed  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, which  he  fell  in  with  at  the 
same  early  period,  imparted,  it  is 
likely,  a  tinge  to  his  maturer  opini- 
ons. 

It  happened  opportunely  that,  by 
the  time  Ussher  was  fit  to  go  to  school, 
two  yoimg  men  of  family,  James 
Hamilton  (afterwards  Lord  Clane- 
boy,)  and  James  Fuller  ton,  arrived  in 
Dublin,  from  Scotland,  on  a  mission 
from  the  King  of  Scots,  to  secure  his 
interest  with  the  chief  men  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  event  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
decease.  For  a  decent  colour  to  this 
design,  which  would  hardly  have  been 
pleasing  to  so  jealous  a  princess,  they 
opened  a  school  for  youth ;  an<l 
hither,  as  promising  the  best  instruc- 
tion within  reach,  Usshe  r  was  sent, 
when  eight  years  old.  Having  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  diligence  for 
^v^  years,  it  was  judged  huing  to  re- 
move him  to  the  University  then  just 
founded,  where,  with  three  others,  he 
entered  in  1593  ;  and  his  name  (as 
we  are  told,)  was  the  very  first  ever 
inscribed  upon  the  original  matricula- 
tion roll.  The  first  Provost  was  Dr. 
Adam  Loftus ;  but  he  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  celebrated  Puritan, 
Mr.  Walter  Travers,  whose  name  has 
grown  immortal  by  Hooker's  "  An- 
swer to  his  supplication'' — the  finest 


piece  of  apologetic  eloquence  in  the 
English  language.  To  Travers'  share 
in  Ussher*s  bringing  up,  we  may  im- 
pute any  traces  of  those  puritan  pre- 
dilections which  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  stage  of 
our  biography,  to  give  Fuller's  account 
of  the  first  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, especially  as  it  contains  some 
particulars  not  generally  known,  and 
not  easily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

"  Anciently  Ireland  was  the  seminary 
of  saints  ;  people  from  all  parts  of 
Cbristendom  repairing  thither,  there  to 
find  and  thence  to  fetch  the  perfect  pat- 
tern of  monastical  devotion.  Many 
hundred  years  after,  namely,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  II.  Alexander 
Bickner,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  obtained 
license  of  thej)ope  to  erect  an  university 
in  Dublin.  But  the  design  succeeded 
not  according  to  his  desire  and  others' 
expectation.  Now  at  the  last  the  same 
was  ciTected  by  royal  authority,  and  a 
college  there  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
the  floly  Trmity.  This  mindeth  me  of 
a  pleasant  passage ;  In  the  reign  of 
Kmg  Henry  V III,  it  was  enjoined,  that 
all  chui'ches  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  should  be  new  named,  and  con- 
signed over  to  some  real  saint.  Now, 
whilst  country  people  sate  in  consulta- 
tion, what  new  saint  such  churches 
should  assume,  being  divided  in  their 
opinions,  to  whom  the  same  should  be 
dedicated,  an  old  man  s;ave  this  advice, 
•  Even  dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  will  last  and  continue  when  all 
other  saints  may  chance  to  be  taken 
away.' 

"  Many  eminent  persons  concurred  to 
advance  so  worthy  a  work.  And  be- 
cause wo  are  to  speak  of  a  college, 
wherein  seniority  takes  place,  we  will 
rank  these  persons^  not  according  to 
their  dignity,  but  time  of  their  bene- 
faction. 

*  *  1  Henry  Usher,  then  Archdeacon  of 
DuMin,  bred  in  Cambridge,  (afurwards 
Archbishnp  of  Armagh,  and  uncle  to 
James  Usher  the  present  archbishop 
thereof,)  took  a  journey  with  much  dan- 
ger into  England,  and  with  more  diffi- 
culty procured  the  mortmain  from, 

"2  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gracioci^y 
granted  it,  naming  the  corporation. 
Collegium  Sancta  ac  Jndividuce  Trini- 
tatisiy  ex  fundatione  Reginct  EUzabetha, 
juxta  Dublin. 

^*3.  WilliamCecil,  BaronBurleigh,  and 
Treasurer  of  England,  is  appointed  in 
the  mortmain  first  chancellor  of  the 
university,  a<  being  an  active  instru- 
ment to  procure  the  same. 

•»4.  Sff  William  Fits.  Williams,  Lord- 
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defmty  of  Ireland,  (whose  arms  are  de- 
servedly graven  over  the  college-gate,) 
issued  out  bis  letters  for  collection  to 
all  the  counties  in  Ireland,  to  advance 
so  good  a  design ;  and  the  Irish  (though 
then  generally  papists)  were  very  boun- 
tiful tnereuBto. 

"5.  Mr.  Luke  Chaloner,  fellow  of  Tri- 
nitT  College  in  Cambridge,  received  and 
disbursed  the  moneys,  had  the  oversight 
of  the  fabric,  which  he  faithfully  pro- 
cured to  be  finished,  meriting  that  verse 
inscribed  on  his  fair  monument  in 
Dublin  -  college  chapel,  built  by  his 
daughter : 

*  Qmdiiur  hoe  tmmita  Ckabmeri  trIsU  cadavert 
Cttftucp€,etprecibiiUfe(mditwittadamu$, 

•*  Thit  tomb  vrilhin  it  here  contaiiM 
Of  Cbaluner  the  Md  rvmniiu ; 
Bv  wh<»8e  prayer  and  hf  Ipinir  hand 
This  house  erected  here  doth  stand. ' 

•*6.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Dub- 
lin bestowed  on  the  College  the  site 
thereof,  with  some  accommodations  (of 
considerable  grounds  about  it,)  being 
formerly  a  religious  house  termed  All- 
hallows,  which,  at  the  suppression  of 
abbeys,  was  bestowed  on  their  corpora- 
tion. 

"7.  Adam  Loftus,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  at  this  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  the  first  master  of  the 
College,  holding  it  as  an  honorary  title, 
thougn  not  so  much  to  receive  credit 
by,  as  to  return  lustre  to,  the  place. 

**8.  SirWar  ham Saint-Leger  was  very 
bountii'ul  in  paying  yearly  pensions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  first  students 
thereof,  before  the  college  was  endowed 
with  standing  revenues. 

'•  9.  Sir  Francis  Shane,  a  mere  Irish- 
man, but  good  Protestant,  was  a  prin- 
cipal benefactor,  and  kept  this  int'ant- 
foundution  from  being  strangled  in  the 
birth  thereof. 

**  10.  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  second 
chancellor  of  this  university,  bestowed, 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  students  of  this 
college,  a  cannonneer's  pay,  and  the  pay 
of  certain  dead  places  of  Kcbplars,  to 
the  value  well-nigh  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  the  soldier's  mainte- 
nance, which  conthiued  for  some  years. 

"11.  King  James,  tliat  great  patron  of 
learning,  to  complete  all,  confirmed  the 
revenues  of  this  college  i/i  perpeiuum, 
endowing  it  with  a  great  proportion  of 
good  land  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 

**  Thus  through  mnny  hands  this  pood 
work  at  last  was  finished ;  the  first 
stone  whereof  was  laid  May  13th,  1.591 ; 
and  in  the  year  1593  scholars  were  first 
admitted,  and  the  firft  of  them  James 
Usher,  since  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
that  mirror  of  learning  and  religion, 
never  to  be  named  by  me  without  thaoka 


to  him,  and  to  God  for  hun.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  that  what  Josephus  re- 
ports of  the  temple  built  by  Herod,  Kaw* 
i»t7909  TOP  xai^if  ii»»i*a/»ufiti99u  t»u  ra«t>,  rug 

rivf  ifitS^ovs,  *>(  f^n  xvXura.1  rit^ytf  *  During 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  temple, 
it  rained  not  in  the  day-time,  but  in  the 
night,  that  the  showers  might  not  hin- 
der the  work  ;*  I  say,  what  by  him  is 
reported  hath  been  avouched  to  me  by 
witnesses  above  exception,  that  the 
same  happened  here,  from  tlie  founding 
to  the  finishing  of  this  college ;  the  offi- 
cious heavens  always  smiling  by  day, 
(though  often  weeping  by  night,)  till 
the  work  was  completed. 

"  The  whole  species  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  was  for  many  years  preserved 
in  the  individuum  of  this  one  college.  But, 
since,  this  instrument  hath  made  better 
music,  when  what  was  but  a  monochord 
before  hath  got  two  other  smaller  strings 
into  it, — ^the  addition  of  New  College  and 
Kildare  Hall.  What  remaineth,  but 
that  I  wish  that  all  those  worthy  divines 
bred  therein,  may  have  their  doctrine 
drop  as  the  rain,  and  their  speech  distil 
as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon 
the  grass  I     Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

*'  Let  none  censure  this  fpr  digression 
from  our"  Church  History  of  England. 
His  discourse  that  is  resident  on  the 
Son  doth  not  wholly  wander  from  the 
Father;  seei  ig  none  will  deny  but  that 
proles  is  pars  parentis^  *  the  child  is  part 
of  the  parent.*  Dublin  University  was 
a  colonia  deducta  from  Cambridge,  and 
particularly  from  Trinity  College  therein, 
(one  motive  perchance  to  the  name  of  it) 
as  may  appear  by  the  ensuing  catalogue 
of  the  Provosts  thereof: — 

*♦  1.  Adam  Loftus,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  first  Provost. 

"  2.  Walter  Travers,  Fellow  of  the 
same  college,  second  Provost. 

"3.  Henry  Alva,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  third  Provost. 

"4.  Sir  William  Temple,  who  wrote  a 
learned  comment  on  Ramus,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  fourth  Provost. 

"5.  Joseph  Mede,  Fellow  of  Christ 
Colit  ge  in  Cambridge,  chosen  provost, 
but  refused  to  accept  it. 

"6.  

"  7.  William  Chappel,  Fellow  of  the 
same  College,  seventh  Provost. 

*'  Know  also  that  this  University  did 
so  Cantahrizo,  that  she  imitated  her  in 
the  f  ncaessive  clioice  of  her  chancellors ; 
t'le  daiight(^  dutifully  approving  and 
followin*^  the  judgment  ol  her  mother 
therein.' 


When  one  looks  at  the  course  of 
education  pursued  in  the  University 
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in  Ussher's  time — a  course  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  Classics  and  The- 
ology, and  compares  it  with  that 
which  now  prevails,  one  cannot  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  greatness  of  the 
revolution.  Without  meaning,  in 
the  least,  to  disparage  the  importance 
of  those  mathematical  studies  which 
have  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
every  other,  and  which,  doubtless, 
are  an  admirable  discipline  of  the 
attention  and  the  lower  kinds  of  rea- 
soning; we  cannot  help,  uninitiated 
as  we  are,  in  the  greater  or  lesser 
mysteries  of  the  Temple,  expressing 
some  surprise  that  a  body  of  men, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  instruction  in 
the  dead  languages,  and  put  profici- 
ency in  them  to  the  severest  tests — 
a  body  of  men,  upon  most  of  whom, 
devolves  (the  very  moment  they  are 
ordained)  the  task  of  lecturing  in 
Divinity f  and  training  the  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  to  the  discharge  of 
their  arduous  duty — that  such  a  body 
of  men  should  be  selected  for  such 
ofiices,  without  even  that  semblance  of 
trying  their  competence  in  respect  of 
either  classical  or  theological  eru- 
dition as  would  be  sufficient  to  impose 
upon  an  intelligent  schoolboy.  But 
it  is  enough,  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  to  have  glanced,  in  this  place, 
at  such  a  subject.  We  shall  only 
add  (by  way  of  preventing  miscon- 
struction,) that  we  are  no  advocates 
for  any  scheme  to  remedy  the  defects 
we  have  Indicated,  by  substituting, 
for  the  present  machinery,  a  separate 
theological  establishment.  The  Uni- 
versity is  perfectly  capable  of  answer- 
ing every  end  that  could  be  served 
by  such  an  establishment,  in  a  much 
higher  degree ;  and,  with  such  an 
engine  actually  existing-,  ready  to  our 
hands,  it  seems  to  us  unreasonable  to 
incur  the  additional  expense  and 
trouble  of  constructing  a  new  one. 
We  may,  perhaps,  revert  hereafter,  to 
the  important  subject  of  Collegiate 
Reform — at  present  we  proceed  with 
our  narrative. 

Ussher  used  to  relate  of  himself  that 
his  first  literary  taste  was  for  poetry  ; 
but  that,  being  struck  by  that  remark- 
able passage  in  Cicevo, — Nescire  quid 
anted  quam  natus  sis  amiderit  id  est 
rMiiper  esse  puerum  —  and  having 
Sleidan  de  quatuor  vtonarchiis  put 
into  his  hands  about  the  same  time, 
he  resolved  to  bestow  his  principal  at- 
tention upon  that^  study  of  antiquities^ 


for  which  his  name  became  ultimately 
celebrated.  This  circumstance  may 
seem  to  give  some  colours  to  the  the- 
ory which  traces  the  determination  of 
taste  in  all  cases  to  external  accidents. 
But  the  appearance  is  illusory.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  bent 
of  Ussher's  genius  was  all  along  to- 
wards these  pursuits.  His  taste  for 
which  was  not  generated  by  the  acci- 
dents just  mentioned,  but  elicited  by 
them;  the  slightness  of  the  external 
cause  showing  the  strength  of  the  latent 
inward  predilection.  His  short-lived 
love  of  poetry  (on  the  contrary)  appears 
not  to  have  resulted  from  any  pecu- 
liarly poetic  temperament  (for  though 
by  no  means  deficient  in  taste,  and  an 
effective  orator,  he  never  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  bright  imagination, 
or  very  quick  susceptibilities)  but 
rather  from  the  dissipated  state  of  his 
mind ;  for  he  feU,  for  a  short  time, 
into  a  habit  of  card-playing,  no  way 
favourable  to  graver  studies,  while — at 
the  same  time  —  his  active  intellect 
could  not  bear  to  remain  wholly  idle. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  soon  broke 
through  these  impediments ;  so  that 
between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
we  are  told  that  he  had  drawn  up  in 
Latin  a  Chronicle  of  the  Bible  His- 
tory, as  far  as  the  Book  of  Kings- 
exact  enough  both  for  manner  and 
matter,  to  make  the  groundwork  of 
his  celebrated  annals.  In  those  days, 
the  great  controversy  with  the  Church 
of  Home,  had  naturally  many  attrac- 
tions for  such  a  mind  as  Ussher's ; 
and  his  interest  in  it  was  rendered  the 
more  lively  by  the  circumstance  that 
his  uncle,  Richard  Stanihurst— a  man 
of  no  mean  ability  and  erudition — was 
a  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Efforts  appear  to 
have  been  continually  making  by  their 
popish  relatives  to  bring  the  family 
b:ick  into  the  pale  of  the  old  commu- 
nion; and  these  efforts  proved  too 
successful  in  the  case  of  Ussher's 
mother.  It  has  been  conjectured  too, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was 
Stanihurst  who  induced  his  nephew  to 
examine  Stapleton's  "  Fortress  of  the 
Faith," — one  of  the  most  vaunted 
popular  defences  of  Romanism  at  that 
time ;  in  which  (as  in  all  works  of 
the  same  complexion)  an  imposing 
array  of  testimonies  is  produced  to 
prove  the  catholicity  of  the  popish 
creed. 

In  the  list  of  Stanihurst's  books^ 
„.  „„  .  ^oogle 
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we  find — Brevis  prsBmonitio  pro  fu- 
tura  concertatione  cum  Jacobo  Ussero 
'  — and  that  Ussher  was,  about  this 
trme,  in  communication  with  his 
uncle,  appears  from  a  letter  to  him 
preserved  in  Doctor  Parr's  collection ; 
**  The  principal  part  of  my  study," 
says  he,  "  at  this  time  is  employed  in 
perusing  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
and  observing  out  of  them  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  church.**  He 
proceeds  to  inquire  for  certain  ele- 
mentary books  in  that  department  of 
literature.  These  circumstances  seem 
to  show  that  this  letter  was  written 
somewhere  about  the  year  1600, 
when  Dr.  Parr  tells  us  that  he  se- 
riously began  the  study  of  the  Fathers 
which  had  been  first  suggested  to  him 
by  the  perusal  of  Stapleton.  On  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  Ussher 
bdstowed  eighteen  years,  having  set 
himself  a  certain  portion  for  every  day, 
and  suffering  no  mterruption  to  divert 
him  from  his  undertaking.  The 
course  which  Ussher  pursued  in  this 
matter,  was  a  proof  both  of  his 
honesty  and  his  wisdom.  The  results 
will  be  found  to  be  very  different  when 
the  ancient  Christian  writers  are  ex- 
amined collectively  in  those  modem 
works  which  may  be  called — liar- 
vwnies  of  the  Fathers,  and  when  they 
are  read,  as  they  should  be  read,  each 
separatelv  in  the  light  of  his  own  con- 
text, without  confusion  of  schools,  of 
times,  and  of  characters.  But  we 
anticipate  the  current  of  events. 

In  15J>6,  Ussher  took  his  deeree  of 
B.  A.,  and,  in  two  years  after,  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
before  Lord  Essex,  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  respondent  in  a  public 
philosophy  act,  kept  by  the  university 
for  his  entertainment. 

If  literary  statesmen  (there  are 
some  such  even  now)  have  ceased  to 
be  gratified  by  such  exhibitions,  it  is 
because  the  press  has  superseded  all 
other  modes  of  publication.  The 
scene  of  debate  is  changed  from  the 
hall  of  a  college  to  the  pages  of  a 
pamphlet,  or  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper. Formerly,  when  there  was  no 
reading  public  pervious  to  such  vehi- 
cles, the  schools  and  the  stage  were 
almost  the  only  available  means  of 
affording  popular  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment. They  are  now  sup- 
planted by  tracts,  periodicals,  and 
novels.  Scholastic  disputations  have 
sunk  into  an  empty  and  contemptible 
form.      We  believe   that   even   the 


memory  of  a  senior  fellow  cannot  reach 
to  a  time  when  they  were  otherwise  in 
Dublin ;  but  men  now  alive  can 
remember  when  the  divinity  acts  at 
Cambridge  excited  some  real  interest. 
Their  history  forms  an  amusing  chap- 
ter in  Bishop  Watson's  Biography : 
and,  if  we  go  still  farther  back, 
we  shall  find  no  ordinary  celebrity 
attending  the  disputations  of  Sherlock, 
Waterland,  and  Clarke. 

It  is  the  fault  of  many  parents,  that 
in   choosing  a  profession    for    their 
children,  they  are  apt  to  select  that  in 
which,  if  they  succeed,  they  ai'e  likely 
to  be  the  greatest  men,  rather  than 
that  in  which  they  are  likely  to  succeed. 
It  was  so  with  Ussher 's  father.     He 
was  fully  set  on   making  his   son  a 
lawyer  ;  his  own  influence  and  station 
seemed  to  promise  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  advancing  one  of  so  much  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  to  the  highest 
honours  of  that  profession  ;  and  the 
aspect   of  affairs   was   any  thing  but 
favourable  to   the  prospects    of  the 
Protestant  clergy  ;  whose  lot  has  been 
cast,   from  the  first  till  now,  between 
mercenary  treachery  and  hostile  insult. 
Distasteful    as    the     choice    was    to 
Ussher's  feelings,  his  filial  piety  would 
have  led  him  to  acquiesce,  had  not  his 
father's  death,  which  took  place  about 
this  time,  released  him  from  all  obliga- 
tions  to  such  a  sacrifice.     This  event 
entitled  him,  as  elder  son,  to  the  pos- 
session  of  a  considerable  patrimony. 
But,  with  a  strong-rainde<^  resolution, 
and  an  ardent  devotion  to  literature 
rarely  to  be  found,  he  determined  to 
break  through  all  the  impediments  of 
business  which  beset  the  path  of  a 
man  of  property. .  Reserving  only  a 
small  maintenance  to  himself,  he  be- 
stowed the  bulk  of  the  inheritance  in 
portions  to  his  sisters,  and  a  settlement 
on  his  brother.     Nor  did  this  deter- 
mination  arise    from  any   incapacity 
for  business,  as  ihe  skill  and  industry 
with  which  he  ^justed  the  arrange- 
ment, and  cleared  the  property  of  all 
suits    and    incumbrances,  sufficiently 
showed.     No  man  can  read  Ussher's 
letters  without  perceiving  that  he  had 
great  natural   talents     for    practical 
things,  and  that,  if  he  avoided  med- 
dling much  in  such  affairs,  it  was  not 
from  any  want  of  a  clear  head  and  a 
sound  judgment,  but  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  heart  too  good  and  pure  to 
please  itself — 

**  'With  the  fine  notion  of  a  bosy  man.** 

When  Ussher  was  about  eighteen  or 
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nineteen  jears  of  ago,  it  happened 
that  one  Henry  Fitz-Simons,  a  Jesuit 
confined  at  the  time  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  put  forth  a  challenge,  in  the 
usual  braggadocio  style  of  those  days, 
defying  the  best  champion  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  to  meet  him  in  disputa- 
tion ;  and  giving  his  antagonist  leave 
to  select,  as  the  subject  of  controversy, 
those  points  in  which  he  considered 
the  Reformed  Faith  strongest,  and 
the  Romish  weakest.  Ussher,  Mith 
all  the  characteristic  ardour  of  a 
youthiul  polemic,  accepted  a  challenge, 
which  older  and  more  prudent  men 
passed  by  with  neglect.  The  issue  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  Accord- 
ing to  Fitz- Simon's  own  account, 
Ussher  came  to  him  in  a  state  of 
violent  nervous  agitation,  yet  bent 
upon  a  conflict  which,  however,  the 
Jesuit  declined  maintaining  with  so 
mean  an  adversary,  until  he  should  « 
produce  letters  of  recognition  from  his 
superiors :  these  Ussher  failed  to  ob- 
tmn,  and  so  the  design  miscarried. 
But^some  of  Ussher's  biographers  tell 
a  very  different  story. »  They  say  that 
the  subject  of  Antichrist,  was  select- 
ed out  of  Bellarmine's  Controversies, 
and  that  it  was  agreed  to  debate  this 
point  every  week,  until  the  subject 
should  be  exhausted ;  but  that,  after 
the  second  conference,  Fitz-Simons, 
finding  himself  worsted,  broke  off  the 
dispute.  The  following  letter  from 
Ussher  to  Fitz-Simons,  (preserved  by 
Dr.  Parr)  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
it  certain  that,  at  their  first  meeting, 
more  conversation  had  passed  between 
them  than  the  Jesuit  was  willing  to 
allow,  though  perhaps  no  such  formal 
and  public  argument  as  Ussher's 
friends  imagine  to  have  occurred. 

"  I  was  not  purposed  (Mr.  Fitz- 
Simons)  to  write  imto  you,  before 
you  had  first  written  to  me,  concern- 
ing some  chief  points  of  your  religion 
(as  at  our  last  vieeting  you  promised) 
— but  seeing  you  have  deferred  the 
same,  (for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourself,)  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
inquire  further  of  your  mind,  con- 
cerning the  continuance  of  the  confer' 
ence  begun  betwixt  us.  And  to  this 
I  am  the  rather  moved,  because  I  am 
credibly  informed  of  certain  reports 
which  I  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
should  proceed  from  him,  who,  in  my 
presence,  pretended  so  great  a  love 
and  affection  unto  me.  If  I  am  a  boy, 
(as  it  hath  pleased  you  very  contemp- 
tuously to  name  me)  I  give  thanks  to 


the  Lord  that  my  carriage  towards 
you  liath  be3n  such  as  could  minister 
unto  you  no  just  occasion  to  despise 
my  youth.  Your  spear  belike  is,  in 
your  own  conceit,  a  weaver's  beam, 
and  your  abilities  such,  that  you  de- 
sire to  encounter  with  the  stoutest 
champion  in  the  Host  of  Israel,  and 
therefore,  (like  the  Philistine)  you 
contemn  me  as  being  a  boy  :  yet  this 
1  would  fain  have  you  know,  that  I 
neither  came  then,  nor  now  do  come 
unto  you  in  any  confidence  of  learning 
that  is  in  me,  (in  which,  nevertheless, 
1  thank  God  I  am  what  I  am)  but  I 
come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  (whose  companies  you  have  re- 
proached) being  certainly  persuaded 
that,  even  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  he  is  able  to  show 
forth  his  own  praises ;  for  the  fur- 
ther manifestation  whereof,  I  do  again 
earnestly  request  you,  that  (setting 
aside  all  vain  comparisons  of  persons) 
we  may  go  plainly  forward,  in  exam- 
ining the  matters  that  rest  in  contro- 
versy between  us ;  otherwise,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  displeased  if,  as  for 
your  part  you  have  begun,  so  I  also 
for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for  .the 
clearing  of  myself,  and  the  truth 
which  I  profess,  freely  to  make  known 
whatever  hath  already  pa?sed  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Thus  entreat- 
ing you,  in  a  few  lines,  to  make 
known  unto  me  your  purpose  in  this 
behalf,  I  end,  praying  the  Lord,  that 
both  this  and  all  other  enterprizes  we 
take  in  hand,  may  be  so  ordered,  as 
may  most  make  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  glory,  and  the  kingdom  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

<*  Tuus  ad  Aras  usque, 

"  James  Ussiieb." 

The  Jesuit  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  boy,  whom  he  had  despised, 
become  the  wonder  of  the  learned 
men  of  Europe ;  and,  in  a  work 
which  he  aferwarda,published,  did  not 
hesitate  to  style  him  Acatholicorum 
doctissimus — a  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion rarely  indulged  by  men  of  his 
order. 

In  ICOO,  Ussher  being  now  twenty 
years  old,  commenced  Master  of  Arts, 
and  was  chosen  Proctor  and  Catecliist 
in  the  University.  The  diligence 
and  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  latter  office, — for 
which,  indeed,  he  was  admirably  fitted 
by  his  extensive  theological  learning 
and  singular  power  of  clear  expres 
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sion — excited  a  general  wish,  that  his 
sphere  of  usefulness  might  be  still 
farther  increased :  yielding  to  which, 
with  some  reluctance,  he  was  next 
year  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest,  by 
his  uncle,  Henry  Ussher,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  although  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  canonical  age. 

Such  dispensations  are  hazardous, 
and  set  a  precedent  attended  with 
more  dangers  than  can  generally  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  temporary 
convenience:  but,  if  any  case  can 
justify  them,  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  and  the  merits  of  Ussher 
combined  to  furnish  such  a  justifica- 
tion in  that  instance.  Shortly  after 
his  ordination,  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  constantly  before  the  Court,  at 
Christ- Church,  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noons. It  Ls  recorded,  that  his  first 
sermon,  (delivered  on  the  very  day  of  ^ 
the  battle  of  Kinsale,)  was  preached  * 
from  Rev.  iii.  1.  Thou  hast  a  name 
that  thou  livest  and  art  dead.  In  the 
series  of  Discourses  which  he  preach- 
ed upon  these  occasions,  he  treated 
particularly  of  the  principal  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  England — a  subject  to 
which  he  was  invited,  as  well  by  the 
necessities  of  the  times  and  country, 
as  by  his  own  early  fondness  for  it. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  reflection,  that  whatever  roots 
the  Protestant  Religion  has  struck 
into  the  Irish  soil,  it  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  labours  of  Ussher  and  a 
few  such  as  he.  And  when  we  con- 
sider what  years  of  bloodshed,  misery 
and  destruction  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  Reformation 
of  this  country,  and  that  most,  if  not 
all,  the  evils  and  dangers  by  which  we 
are  now  beset,  are  nothing  but  the 
result  of  that  unhappy  circumstance, 
we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  cursing 
that  short-sighted  government,  which 
exhausted  all  the  petty  arts  and  trick- 
ery of  politics  upon  maintaining  a 
temporary  security,  while  it  neglected 
the  only  means  of  cementing  a  strong 
and  permanent  basis  of  its  power,  by 
the  extension  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland — the  one  trusty 
bulwark  and  safeguard  of  British  in- 
terests and  British  connexion. 

We  ai-e  not  advocates  of  the  intole- 
rance of  a  penal  code.  We  abhor 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
the  savage  cruelty  of  persecution 
for^  opimon — a   means    of    conver- 


sion which  can  affect  nothing,  when 
most  successful,  but  hypocrisy  in  this 
life,  and  damnation  in  the  next.  Even 
on  political  grounds  we  would  ob- 
ject to  the  employment  of  such  an 
engine.  A  great  religious  revolution 
can  never  be  effected  but  by  moral 
suasion  :  without  it,  external  violence 
is  ineffectual,  and  with  external  vio- 
lence it  cannot  act.  The  ear  may  be 
open,  but  the  heart  never  can,  to  in- 
struction ;  as  long  as  that  instruction 
is  compulsory.  The  voice  of  one 
martyr  attesting  his  mad  belief  at  the 
gibbet  or  the  stake  will  drown  a  thou- 
sand sermons  and  refute  a  thousand 
demonstrations.  Truth  is  inde.a 
mighty  to  prevail ;  but  it  is  only  when 
she  uses  her  proper  weapons.  She  is 
as  powerless  in  the  panoply  of  brute 
force  as  David  was  in  SauFs  armour. 
It  is  for  its  gross  neglect  of  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  dissemmating  truth  that 
the  government  are  justly  blameable. 
The  time  was  critical.  The  whole 
power  of  papal  malice  had  arrayed  it- 
self for  the  aestruction  of  the  British 
connexion.  O'Neil  and  the  Irish 
chieftains  had  been  roused  to  insm-rec- 
tion,  and  a  Spanish  army  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  South  of  Ireland  to 
second  their  attempts.  Yet  the  vigour 
of  Elizabeth's  commanders,  and  the 
dissentions  of  the  rebel  camp,  crushed 
in  one  day  the  promise  of  Romish  ag- 
grandizement. Contented  ^with  so 
suilden  a  pacification,  the  Govern- 
ment were  m  haste  to  remove  every 
obstacle  to  its  completeness.  Unusual 
concessions  were  made  to  Romish  pre- 
judices. The  oath  of  supremacy  was, 
fur  the  first  time,  waived;  and  the 
delusive  hope — which  from  that  time 
forth  has  so  often  and^  so  fatally 
mocked  our  legislators — began  to  l>e 
entertained  that  "  the  body  might  be 
the  Queen's  while  the  soul  was  the 
Pope's."  A  general  a2)pearance  of 
loyalty.  s;)read  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Body :  for  the 
truth  is,  that  up  to  this  period  the 
Priesthood  had  but  partially  establish- 
ed their  influence  over  the  consciences 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  Spanish 
auxiliaries  who  had  come  over  to  help 
(as  they  supposed)  the  persecuted 
believers  in  a  crusade  against  heretics, 
had  been  shocked  at  the  outrageous 
irreligion  of  their  savage  allies,  to 
whom  the  spoil  of  chapels  and  monas- 
teries was  not  the  less  acceptable  for 
the  pious  uses  to  which  it  had  been 
dedicated.     It  was  political^  not  reli- 
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siouSy  motives  that  leagued  such  god- 
less  desperadoes  with  the  Pope.  "  The 
Prelates,"  says  Mr.  Phelan,  "knew 
that  the  old  (fiscord  between  their  or- 
der and  the  nobles,  would  still  bum 
beneath  the  ashes  which  mutual  con- 
Tenience  might  strew  over  it;  and 
that,  were  the  common  enemy  removed, 
the  moment  of  triumph  would  most 
probably  change  their  allies  into  anta- 
gonists. No  feelings  of  bigotry  or 
enthusiasm  had  ai'isen  to  allay  this 
inveterate  feud :  the  older  chiefs  had 
all  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy :  their 
example  had  been  followed  by  most 
of  the  younger  ;  and  both  paid  to  the 
English  worship  the  respect  of  their 
occasional,  if  not  habitual  conformity. 
Of  the  three  principal  commanders  m 
the  three  rebellions,  the  first,  though 
without  sufficient  refinement  to  be  a 
speculative  unbeliever,  was,  in  his  life, 
l^neath  even  the  decent  hypocrisies  of 
infidelity  ;  the  second  had  avowed  bis 
contented  ignorance  of  religious  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  third  was  a  very  punc- 
tilious conformist,  whenever  the  war- 
fare of  conciliation  appeared  better 
calculated  than  that  of  open  hostility, 
to  advance  his  deep  designs.  From 
these  prominent  instances,"  he  conti- 
nues, *'  some  conjecture  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  standai-d  of 
religious  zeal  among  the  rebel  lead- 
ers. We  should  not  be  war- 
ranted by  the  voluminous  records  of 
the  times  in  complimenting  any  of 
them  with  the  title  of  fanatic.  John 
of  Desmond  himself  was  a  reckless 
profligate,  who,  while  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  Saunders  upon 
*  the  sweet  sacrifice  he  had  offered  to 
heaven,*  probably  scoffed  at  the  fami- 
liar who  vtea  leading  him  on  to  de- 
struction."— Policy  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  pp,  201,  202. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  in 
that  period  of  hollow  peace  which 
commenced  in  1601,  after  the  battle 
of  Kinsale,  and  under  the  shallow  sur- 
face of  universal  loyalty,  that  the 
paj)al  emissaries,  profiting  by  the 
supine  security  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, succeeded  in  gaining  to  them- 
selves the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
the  common  people.  Had  the  Pro- 
tesiATit  Church  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  equal  activity,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  clergy  as  numerous,  as  able, 
and  as  full  of  zeal  as  the  Italian  mis- 
sionaries, we  might  have  escaped  that 
long  night  of  darkness  and  disaster  from 
which  wo  have  scarcely  yet  emerged* 


But  the  council  could  not  see  that  the 
compliances  of  the  Irish  were  the 
mere  results  of  political  craft,  and  re- 
ligious indifference — or  calculate  that 
the  former  cause  would  change  its 
operation  as  soon  as  circumstances 
allowed  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
resiuning  open  war,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter could  not  long  prevail  in  the  minds 
of  an  ignorant  people  when  fanaticism 
was  exerting  all  its  energies  to  sup- 
plant it  there. 

But  Ussher's  watchful  eye  was  not 
slow  to  mark  the  symptoms  of  the 
approaching  convulsion,  and  the  sin- 
gular felicity  of  his  conjecture  of  the 
time  when  it  might  be  expected,  earned 
for  him  with  many  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet.  In  one  of  his  sermons  at 
Christ  Church  he  took  for  his  text 
the  well-known  passage  in  Ezekiel : — 
,  "  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
House  of  Judah  forty  days !  J  have 
appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year. 
This  prophecy  he  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  Irish  Romanists ;  upon  what 
principles  of  criticism,  or  even  of  ac- 
commodation, it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture ;  the  following  memorable  words 
being  all  that  is  preserved  to  us  of  the 
discourse: — "  From  this  year  (1601), 
1  reckon  forty  years,  and  then  those 
whom  you  now  embrace  shall  be  your 
ruin,  and  you  shall  bear  their  iniquity." 
The  horrible  massacre  in  1641  was 
a  startling  commentary  upon  this 
prediction.  Considermg  the  matter 
calmly,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  spe- 
cification of  the  time  was  nothing  but 
a  lucky  guess,  and  the  foresight  of  the 
thing,  the  fruit  of  singular,  but  not  su- 
pernatural wisdom.  Had  nothing  but 
the  prediction  come  down  to  us,  some 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think 
that  "  he  spake  this  not  of  himself;" 
but  when  we  see  plainly  upon  what  a 
fantastic  premise  it  was  built,  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel  having  no  conceivable 
connexion  with  the  inference  deduced 
from  it,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  ranking 
it  in  the  same  class  with  Attius'  feli- 
citous explanation  of  the  augury  of 
Romulus.  In  a  conversation  with 
Baxter,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  relate  hereafter,  Ussher  disclaimed 
all  pretences  to  inspiration,  and  al- 
leged nothing  but  his  interpretations 
of  Scripture  as  the  ground  of  his  pro- 
phecies. Where  his  interpretations, 
therefore,  are  obviously  fancifiil  and 
extravagant,  the  success  of  his  predic- 
tions can  oidy  be  ascribed  to  accident. 

About  this  time  a  circuit tance  oe* 
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curred,  which  introduced  Ussher  to  a 
larger  circle  of  literary  society  than 
he  could  have  met  with  in  Ireland. 
The  victorious  army  which  had  driven 
the  Spaniards  from  Kinsale,  and  re- 
stored this  island  to  the  British 
crown,  determined  upon  commemor- 
ating their  triumphs,  by  a  trophy  not 
often  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  war. 
They  reused,  by  voluntary  subscription 
among  themselves,  the  sum  of  1800/. 
no  small  amount  in  those  times,  to  be 
expended  in  purchasing  a  library  for 
the  University  of  Dublin.  To  carry 
this  munificence  into  effect,  Ussher 
and  Chaloner  were  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land in  1603  to  buy  books.  In  Lon- 
don they  met  with  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
engaged  in  a  similar  occupation,  col- 
lecting that  noble  library  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  from  his  advice  and  coun- 
tenance they  derived  material  assist- 
ance in  the  prosecution  of  their  de- 
sign. 

Ecclesiastical  preferment  awaited 
Ussher  upon  his  return.  This  was 
the  Chancellorship  of  St.  Patrick's, — 
the  only  dignity  he  enjoyed  until  his 
elevation  to  the  Episcopal  bench — 
which  was  given  him  by  his  friend 
Archbishop  Loftus.  The  living  of 
Finglass  was  the  corps  of  his  dignity, 
and  in  the  church  of  Finglass,  Ussher 
was  careful  to  preach  every  Sunday; 
Nor  did  his  care  for  the  souls  of  his 
parishioners  end  here  ;  but,  consider- 
mg  that  Cathedral  dignitaries  are  not 
always  so  tender  as  he  was,  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  those  benefices 
from  which  they  derive  their  incomes, 
he  provided  for  the  future  by  endow- 
ing the  living  with  a  vicarage.  As 
Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Ussher 
passed  some  years  unmarried,  and  in 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  studious 
leisure.  He  did  not  neglect  the  de- 
cent appearance  and  hospitality  suita- 
ble to  his  station,  but  avoided  all 
unnecessary  expense ;  savuig  all  that 
he  could  for  the  purchase  of  Books — 
that  stock  which  he  knew  himself 
most  competent  to  manage  with  effect. 
In  1606,  we  find  him  again  in  Eng- 
land. Here  the  congeniality  of 
their  pursuits  recommended  him  to 
the  two  great  antiquaries,  Camden 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  valua- 
able  MSS.  collections  of  the  latter 
were  opened  to  him,  and  perhaps  it 
was  through  him  that  Ussher  obtain- 
ed the  still  greater  advantage  of  an 
introduction  to  Selden.     We  should 


form  a  very  inadequate  estimate  of 
that  great  man,  if  we  judged  of  him 
only  by  his  books  ;  the  tedious  and 
involved  style  of  which,  no  less  than 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  are  often  written,  would  give  us 
no  idea  of  that  singularly  clear  and 
strong  intellect  which  he  certainly 
possessed,  but  the  memory  of  which 
is  almost  alone  perpetuated  by  the 
testimony  of  Clarendon  and  the  Frag- 
ments of  his  Table-Talk.  In  truth, 
Selden  seems  only  to  have  written  in 
order  to  display  his  incredible  learn- 
ing, and  disburthen  his  Adversaria, 
For  this  end  he  chose  to  discuss  out- 
of-the-way  subjects,  and  to  treat  of 
them  in  so  rambling  and  digressive  a 
style  as  might  enable  him  continually 
to  accumulate  fresh  heaps  of  quota- 
tion, and  bewilder  the  reader  in  a 
Eathless  labyrinth  of  erudition.  Thus, 
is  memory  only  being  called  into  ac- 
tion, the  other  faculties  seem  to  have 
sunk  into  a  temporary  torpor :  but 
when  personal  interest  or  the  warmth 
of  debate  roused  them  into  life,  he 
could  exert  them  with  a  vigour  rarely 
equalled.  In  colloquial  power — espe- 
cially— we  can  scarce  reckon  any  fit 
rival  for  him  except  Johnson.  "  In 
his  conversation,*'  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, "  Mr.  Selden  had  the  best  fa- 
culty of  making  hard  things  easy,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  understanding 
that  has  been  known."  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  our  great  colloquialists 
seem  to  have  expressed  themselves 
with  far  more  ease  and  perspicuity  in 
speaking  than  in  writing.  Camden 
was  in  every  respect  vastly  his  infe- 
rior ;  yet  his  scholarship  was  solid  and 
elegant,  though  not  various,  and  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  retrieving  the 
antiquities  of  his  country  should  be 
remembered  with  gratitude.  He  was, 
at  this  time,  employed  in  completing 
a  new  edition  of  his  well-known  "  Bri- 
tannia,** and  he  has  thus  acknowledged 
the  assistance  which  he  received  from 
Ussher  in  the  performance  of  his  task: 
"  For  many  of  these  things  concern- 
ing Dublin,  I  acknowledge  myself 
indebted  to  the  diligence  and  labour 
of  James  Ussher,  Chancellor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  who  in  variety 
of  learning  and  judgment,  far  sur- 
passes his  years.*' 

In  1607,  Ussher  having  taken  his 
degree  of  B.  D.  was  made  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. He  held  that  office  for  thirteen 
years:  during  the  former  part  of 
"■" '  O' 
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which  period,  he  read  his  lectures 
twice  ;  during  the  latter,  once  in  the 
week,  througnout  the  term.  He  was 
principally  occupied  in  discussing  his 
favourite  subject — the  Romish  con- 
troversy— taking  Bellarmine*s  Dispu- 
tations for  his  text,  and  bestowing 
especial  care  upon  the  question  of  An- 
tichrist. The  identity  of  the  Pope 
and  Antichrist  waa  inaecd  a  favourite 
notion  of  his — so  much  so  that  he 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  inserted  in  the  articles  which  he 
drew  up  for  tlie  Irish  Church  in  the 
Synod  of  Dublin.  In  this  we  cannot 
approve  his  conduct,  and  we  trust 
that  there  are  few  who — whatever 
may  be  their  own  opinions  upon  the 
subject — would  wish  to  see  it  made  a 
test  of  clerical  competence.  But  his 
selection  of  Bellarmine  evinced  his 
usual  good  sense.  Numerous  as  have 
been  the  Roman  controvertists,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Bellar- 
mine and  Bossuet,  will  run  no  chance 
of  being  disconcerted  by  the  novelty 
of^any  argxuncnt  that  can  be  lu-ged  on 
that  side. 

His  labours  upon  the  Romish  con- 
troversy very  probablv  suggested  to 
him  another  work  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a}>out  this  time — a  Digest  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Universal  Church. 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Dr.  Ward,  extant  in  Parr's 
collection,  but  the  treatise  itself  was 
reserved  to  form  a  part  of  the  great 
work  upon  which  Ussher  was  toiling 
more  or  less  all  his  life — "  The  Bibli- 
otheca  Theologica" — but  which  he  did 
not  live  to  publish.  The  rough  copy 
is,  however,  still  in  existence ;  and 
when  the  mysterious  throes  which 
have  so  long  delayed  the  delivery  of 
Dr.  Elrington*8  complete  edition  of 
his  works  shall  have  subsided,  we 
hope  to  see  it  in  such  a  state  of  order 
and  exactness  as  that  gentleman's 
well-known  learning  and  diligence 
warrant  us  to  expect,  in  a  case  where 
the  honour  of  the  University  is  pecu- 
liarly concerned. 

A  dispute  which  arose  at  this  time 
about  wiiat  were  called  in  Ireland,  the 
Herenagh  Terntan^  or  Corban  lands ; 
that  is,  lands  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Chorepiscopi,  and  n'ee  from  secu- 
lar rates,  though  liable  to  certain 
charges  to  the  Bishop — was  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  Ussher  into  favour- 
able notice  at  Lambeth  and  St.  James*. 
This  W{i0  a  matter  in  which  the  En- 


?lish  were  interested  as  well  as  the 
rish  Bishops  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  them  to  ascertain  and  defend 
their  rights,  a  MS.  discourse  upon 
the  subject,  which  Ussher  had  drawn 
up,  was  transmitted  to  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  king.  It  was  deemed  so  valuable 
to  antiquarians,  that  the  substance  of 
it  was  put  into  Latin,  and  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  the  first 
part  of  his  glossary.  When  Ussher 
re- visited  England  in  1609,  he  was 
received  with  great  respect  j  and  his 
name  being  now  well  known  at  court, 
had  the  honour  of  preaching  before 
the  royal  household.  He  now,  too, 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  greatest  scholars  in  England. 
Amongst  these  we  may  mention — in 
addition  to  Selden,  who  has  been 
already  spoken  of — Sir  Henry  Bour- 
chier,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath ;  Sir 
Henry  Savillc,  the  learned  and  muni- 
ficent editor  of  Chrysostom  ;  Brings, 
the  asti'onomer,  remarkable  for  his 
improvement  of  Lord  Napier's  method 
of  logarithms  ;  Davenant,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Sali.'-bury  ; 
Samuel  Ward,  and  the  unfortunate 
Thomas  Lydiat,  immortalized  among 
the  examples  of  misfortune  in  John- 
son's "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
To  Lydiat,  Ussher  showed  himself  a 
steady  friend,  and  some  time  after 
brought  him  over  to  Ireland  (Dr. 
Aikin  supposes  in  1609)  and  gave  him 
chambers  for  two  years  in  the  College 
of  Dublin.  Lydiat  was  a  profound 
chronologer,  and  had  even  maintained 
a  controversy  with  that  prince  of 
scholars,  Joseph  Scaliger  himself,  in 
which  he  came  off  with  honour,  and — 
in  the  opinion  of  many — with  triumph. 
His  acquirements  in  a  branch  of  learn- 
ing which  had  occupied  much  of 
Ussher's  attention,  made  his  friendship 
peculiarly  valuable ;  and  there  are 
some  grounds  for  thinking  that  Lydiat 
was  afterwards  married  to  a  sister  of 
Ussher's.  His  prospects  were  bright 
during  the  life  of  his  patron.  Prince 
Henry  ;  but,  upon  his  death,  penury 
and  distress  soon  gathered  upon  them» 
and  brought  down  his  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave. 

**  If  dreamt  thoold  flatter,  once  affaln  attend. 
Hear  Lydiai's  life,  and  Galileo's  end*!' 

Ussher  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
society  he  met  with  in  England,  that 
he  henceforth  made  it  a  rule  to  visit 
that  country  every  three  years.     The 
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poverty  of  Ireland  in  books  and  learned 
men,  rendered  such  a  course  nearly 
necessary  to  one  engaged  in  those 
recondite  studies  which  he  prosecuted. 
On  these  occasions,  it  was  nis  practice 
to  spend  one  summer  month  at  each 
of  the  Universities^  and  pass  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  London — ^where  the 
Cottonian  library  is  said  to  have  been 
his  favourite  resort. 

When  Ussher  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College — 
wno  had  then  a  right  of  free  election 
—  unanimously  agreed  to  nominate 
him  their  provost.  This  honour  he 
respectfully  declined.  He  was  always 
disinclined  to  take  an  active  share  in 
business,  and  shrank  with  peculiar 
sensitiveness  from  personal  collisions. 
The  Strafford  correspondence  shows 
clearly  that  the  University  at  that  time, 
was  a  body  not  easy  to  be  governed 
well ;  and  the  fellows  by  no  means  of 
such  a  character  as  would  render 
much  dealing  with  them  altogether 
pleasant  to  any  one  who  was  not  made 
for  sporting  in  troubled  waters.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  which  wa^  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Primate 
Hampton.  As  exercises  for  this  de- 
gree, he  delivered  two  discourses  — 
one  on  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
the  other  on  the  Millennium.  The 
substance  of  the  former, — upon  the 
subject  of  which  he  exchanged  several 
letters  with  Lydiat — is  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  his  "  Annales  ;"  that 
of  the  latter,  it  is  most  Ukcly,  forms 
the  commencement  of  a  work  which 
he  published  on  his  next  visit  to 
London,  in  1613,  intituled,  "  Gravis- 
sinwe  Questionis  de  Christianarum 
Ecclesiarum  in  occidentis  prsBsertim 
partibus,  ab  Apostolicis  temporibus  ad 
nostram  usque  statem,  continua  suc- 
cessione  et  statu,  Historica  explicatio." 
Ussher  has  himself  remarked,  that  the 
drift  of  this  work  may  be  best  under- 
stood, by  considering  it  as  a  continu- 
ation of  Jewel's  defence  of  his 
apoloffy.*  Jewel  had  shown  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Tridentine  popery  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  six  first  cen- 
turies. At  this  point,  Ussher  took  up 
the  argument,  and  brought  it  down 
(in  his  first  part)  to  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  VH.  in  the  eleventh  century. 
To  this  period  he  fixes  the  close  of 


the  Millennium,  the  loosing  of  Satan^ 
and  the  revelation  of  Antichrist. 
This  view  of  the  Millennium,  however 
unpopular  at  present,  was  that  taken 
by  such  distinguished  critics  as  Selden 
and  Lightfoot ;  nor  does  there  seem 
sufiicient  reason  for  supposing  that 
Ussher  ever  altered  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  though  Mede,  upon  no 
better  gprounds  than  some  civil  com- 
plimentary speeches,  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  converted  him. 
(Mede's  Works,  B.  iv.  p.  851).  Even 
in  our  own  times  of  feverish  prophetic 
anticipation,  the  same  view  has  not 
Wanted  an  eloquent  advocate. f  The 
second  part  was  intended  to  reach  to 
A.D.  1370,  but  more  than  a  century 
is  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the 
plan.  He  had  designed  a  third,  to 
continue  the  subject  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  ;  but  he  delayed  its  pub- 
lication, waiting  for  a  promised  reply 
from  his  uncle,  Richard  Stanihurst, 
which  never  appeared,  until  fresh  sub- 
jects accumulated  upon  his  mind,  and 
prevented  altogether  the  execution  of 
nis  project.  Such  papers  as  he  had 
prepared  are  said  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  confusion  of  1641.  In  this  book 
Ussher  has  also  treated  largely  upon 
another  subject,  besides  the  Millen- 
ium, which  has  lately  excited  consi- 
derable interest — the  Antiquity  of  the 
Waldensian  Churches.  This,  Ussher 
strenuously  asserted :  and,  without 
meaning  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
Messrs.  Faber  and  Maltland,  we  ven- 
ture to  add,  that  nearly  all  that  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  controversy 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ussher 
of  Bossuet,  and  Jacques  Basnage. 
Ussher *8  work  was  dedicated  to  King 
James,  and  was  highly  congenial  to 
his  tastes  :  as  that  Prince  prided  him- 
self upon  his  skill  in  theology,  and 
had  himself,  in  hb  eai'lier  days,  indited 
a  book  to  expliun  the  Revelations, 
and  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  for  reasons  of 
state,  he  grew  rather  shy  of  that  and 
other  peculiarities  of  Calvinistic  Ultra- 
Protestantism ;  but,  at  this  time,  it 
was  a  sort  of  article  of  faith  at  court, 
and  Qike  other  articles  of  faith)  a 
staple  of  his  Majesty's  jests. 

In  this  same  year  Ussher  allied 
himself  in  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Luke  Chaloner,  his  former  as- 


*  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Appendix  to  the  3d  Book  of  Field  on  the 
Church, 
t  The  Headstone,  two  sermons  by  Mr.  Prebendary  Crosthwidte.  jpablin,  J[839, 
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sociate  in  his  first  visit  to  London. 
Ghaloner  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
match ;  and,  upon  his  death-bed, 
charged  his  daughter  to  marry  no  one 
else.  Ussher  on  his  part  had  no  rea- 
son to  refuse  so  eligible  a  partner. 
She  was  an  heiress,  with  a  consider- 
able fortune ;  and  made  so  good  a 
wife  that  they  lived  together  forty 
years  in  uninterrupted  harmony. 
Their  only  child  was  a  daughter, 
afterwards  Lady  Tyrrel, 

As  Ussher's  fame  erew,  the  circle 
of  his  literary   acquaintance  contin- 
ually widened ;  and  we  trace,  about 
this  time,  the  names  of  Bainbridge, 
the  celebrated  physician  ;  of  Gataker, 
—  whose    profound  and  entertaining 
treatise  upon  lots  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  treatises  in  the  language/  and 
whose  commentary  upon  M.  Antoni- 
nus   and    Adversaria  Critica  display 
a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  recesses 
of  profane  and  sacred  learning — and 
of  Dr.  Thomas  James,  the  well-known 
exposer   of  Roman  corruptions  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius.    It  is  impossible  not  to  admu'e 
the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which,  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  neglect,  this 
worthy    man    prosecuted  a  task    of 
which  no  one,  that  has  not  tried,  can 
conceive  the  overwhelming  toil.     Yet 
Labor  ipse  voluptas  seems   to  have 
been  his  motto.     All  he  asked  was  a 
suflScient  pittance  to  enable  him   to 
pursue  his  labours  with  some  tolerable 
leisure.      **  If  I   was  in    Germany,** 
writes   he   to    Ussher,    "the  estates 
woidd   defray  my    charges  :    cannot 
our  estates  defray  what  is  wanting  ? 
If  every  churchman  that  hath  lOOZ. 
per  annum  and  upwards,  will  lay  down 
but  a  shilling  tor   every  hundred,  I 
will  undertake  the  reprmting  of  the 
Fathers,  and  setting  forth  five  or  six 
volumes   of  orthodox  writers  ;  com- 
paring of  books  printed  or  written  ; 
collatmg  of  popish  translations  with 
the  Greek,  and  generally  whatsoever 
shaU  concern  books  and  the  purity  of 
them.     I  will  take  upon  me  to  be 
Magister  S.  Palatii  in  England,  if  I 
shafi  be  thereunto  lawfully  required.** 
We  can  name  one  of  our  University, 
who  inherits  the  zeal,  the  diligence, 
the    learning,   and    the    projects    of 
James  ;  we  could  name  some  too  who 
inherit  the   spirit    of   his    nimrardly 
patrons.     We  mean,  in  the  tormer 
case,  the  Reverend  Richard  Gibbings, 
whose  profound    and   recondite   re« 
Bearches  in  one  of  the  most  curious 


and  neglected  parts  of  learning,  have 
already  given  an  earnest  of  what  he 
might  be  expected  to  efiect,  did  the 
arrangements  of  Trinity  College  allow 
any  means  of  providing  for  those  who 
are  weak  enough  to  prefer  ecclesiasti- 
cal literature  to  mathematics. 

In  1615,  a  memorable  convocation 
was  held  in  Dublin.     The  Chtirch  of 
Ireland,  though  bound  by  Royal  pro- 
clamation, to  the  use  of  the  same 
liturgy  as  that  of  England,  f4)pears 
hitherto  to  have  possessed  no  formal 
confession    of   faith,  but    the    three 
creeds.    It  was  deemed  expedient  that 
this  state  of  things  should  no  longer 
continue ;    and,  instead  of  adoptmg 
the  articles  as  well  as  the  liturgy  of 
England,  the  Irish  clergy  determined 
to    manifest    their    independence  by 
drawing    up    a    peculiar    formidary. 
Along  with  this  natural  and  commend- 
able wish  for  independence,  in  which 
most   Irish   churchmen  will    concur, 
they  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by 
another  motive,  in  judging  of  which 
men's  opinions  will  vary  according  to 
the  party  they  are  attached  to.     There 
seems  to  have  been  from  a  very  early 
period,  a  strong  puritanic  leaven  in 
the  church  of  Ireland.     Many  of  the 
scrupulous  English  ministers,  whose 
Genevan   education    rendered   them 
averse  to  those  peculiarities  by  which 
the  English  is  distinguished  from  the 
French  and  Swiss  reformed  churches, 
appear  to  have  migrated  into  the  sister 
country.      Doctrinal  Calvinism,   too, 
had  thriven  fast  in  both  islands  durinff 
the  primacy  of  Whitg^  ;  and  though 
that  Prelate*8  attempt  to  establish  me 
Lambeth  articles  had  failed  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  might  seem  to  reflect 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  thirty-nine, 
their  friends  supposed  they  would  be 
liable  to  no  such  objection,  if  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  into  the  con- 
fession of    an  independent    church. 
The  drawing  of  the  articles  (104  in 
number)  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Ussher. 
As  might    be    expected,   they    were 
strongly  Calvinistical.     The  Lambeth 
articles  were  introduced  into  them, 
and  the  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  positively  asserted.     A  great 
part  of  them  was  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  English  homilies,  and 
they  were  much  more  copious,  minute, 
and  methodical  than  the  thirtr-nine, 
so  as  to  form  a  regular,  though  com- 
pendious, system  of  divinity.     They 
passed  both  houses  of  convocation, 

and  received  the  roy^  ^mnt;  and. 
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though  afterwards  (as  we  shall  hear 
anon)  gotten  rid  of  by  a  sidc-windy 
were  never  formally  repealed.  How 
far  they  still  retain  any  authority  is  a 
nice  question  which  we  shall  leave  to 
the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  law- 
yers. 

The  active  part  which  Ussher  took 
in  this  matter,  gave  considerable  um- 
brage to  that  increasing  party  in 
England  who  were  averse  to  doctrinal, 
as  well  as  disciplinarian  Calvinism. 
Some  busy  persons  were  sedulous  in 
spreading  reports  that  he  was  a 
Puritan,  and  occupied  the  king's  ear 
with  insinuations  to  that  effect.  The 
following  curious  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  Mr.  Downing  to  Ussher  is 
worth  preservitlg. 

**  Reverend  Sir, 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
hurt  that  is  come  to  the  church  by  the 
name  Puritan^  and  how  his  Majesty's 
good  intent  and  meaning  therein  is 
much  abused  and  wronged ;  and  espe- 
cially in  this  poor  country  where  the 
Pope  and  Popery  is  so  much  affected. 
I  being  lately  in  the  coimtry,  had  confer- 
ence with  a  worthy,  painful  preacher, 
who  hath  been  an  instnunent  of  draw- 
ing  many  of  the  mere  Irish  there,  from 
the  blindness  of  popery  to  embrace  the 
Gospel,  with  much  comfort  to  them- 
selves and  heart-breaking  to  the  priests, 
who,  perceiving  the^  cannot  now  pre- 
vail with  their  juggling  tricks,  have 
forged  a  new  device.  They  have  now 
stirred  up  some  crafty  papists,  who 
very  boldly  rail  both  at  ministers  and 
people,  saying,  *  They  seek  to  sow  this 
damnable  heresy  of  puritamsm  among 
them ;  which  word,  though  not  under^ 
Btoody  hut  only  known  to  be  most  odious 
to  his  Majesty,  makes  many  afraid  of 
joining  themselves  to  the  Gospel,  though 
m  conference  their  consciences  are  con- 
victed herein.  So  to  prevent  a  greater 
mischief  that  may  follow,  it  were  good 
to  petition  his  Majesty  to  define  a  puri- 
tan, whereby  the  mouths  of  those  scoff- 
ing enemies  would  be  stopped ;  and  if 
his  Majesty  be  not  at  leisure  that  he 
would  appoint  some  good  men  to  do  it 
for  him;  for  the  effecting  thereof, 
you  know  better  than  I  can  £rect,  and 
therefore  I  conmiit  you  and  your  affairs 
to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  praying 
f<Mr  your  go<3  success  there  (m  Eng- 
land), ana  safe  return  hither,  resting 
your  assured  friend  to  his  power. 

•*  Emmanuel  Downing. 

*'Dublin,  Oct.  24,  1840." 

The  power  of  nick-names  has  not 
ceased  yet:  nor  were  the  Puritans 
slow  to  retort  the  same  device  upon 
he  Arminian  clergy.     Bishop  Saun« 


derson,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Ser- 
mons," having  noticed  the  popular 
outcry  against  church-ceremonies,  as 
popish,  proceeds  thus :  — 

**  Unless  we  should  sue  out  a  writ 
de  finibus  rcrfcndiHy  it  will  be  hard  to 
bring  this  controversy  to  an  issue, 
much  loss  to  an  end ;  the  term  [popish] 
has  been  so  strangely  extended,  and 
the  limits  thereof  (if  yet  it  have  any) 
so  uncertain.  If  they  should  be  en-* 
treated  to  set  bounds  to  what  they 
mean  by  popish  and  popery,  by  giving 
us  a  certain  definition  of  it,  we  should 
the  sooner  either  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, or,  at  least,  understand  our- 
selves and    one    another    the    better, 

wherein  and  how  far  we  disagreed 

It  were  good,  therefore,  both  for  your 
own  sakes,  that  you  may  not  rove  in 
infinitum,  and  in  compassion  to  us,  that 
you  would  give  us  a  perfect  boundary 
of  what  is  popery  now  ;  and  also  some 
prognostication,  or  Ephemerides  an- 
nexed (if  you  please)  whereby  to  calcu- 
late what  will  be  popery  seven  years 
hence." 

But  to  return — so  strong  were  the 
prejudices  created  at  court  agJiinst 
Ussher,  by  the  artifices  we  have'  men- 
tioned, that  upon  his  customary  visit 
to  England  in  1619,  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  fortify  himself  with  a 
formal  certificate  of  orthodoxy  from 
the  Lord  Deputy,  and  Privy  Council. 
If  the  King  had  really  conceived  any 
suspicions  of  him,  they  were  soon 
dissipate<l,  partly  by  this  testimony, 
and  partly  by  the  results  of  a  long 
theological  conference  which  his  ma- 
jesty held  with  him  in  private.  This 
was  a  sort  of  exercise  in  which  James 
greatly  delighted,  and  prided  himself 
(with  some  reason,  too,)  upon  his 
quickness  and  ingenuity  upon  such 
occasions.  The  king  was  at  this  time 
disposed  to  be  a  CxUvinist  in  matters 
of  doctrine  himself,  and  therefore  was 
not  displeased  withUssher's  sentiments 
in  that  respect;  while  the  latter's 
opinions  upon  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  the  duty  of  absolute  submission 
were  highly  grateful  to  his  taste. 
Orthodoxy,  in  these  points,  indeed, 
was  what  he  chiefly  valued.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  might,  the  king  was 
certainly  well  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ussher  acquited  himself> 
remarking  in  his  jesting  way,  that  he 
perceived,  the  knave  Puritan  might  be 
a  bad,  but  the  huxoe's  Puritan  was  an 
honest  man,  A  more  solid  proof  of 
his  good  will  was  the  immemate  no- 
mination of  the  knave's  Puritan  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Meath.       f^-- 
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RAISING    THE    WIND. 
CHAPTEE  I. 


I  THINK  it  was  upon  a  fine  morning  in 
the  month  of  Majr,  in  the  year  183-., 
that,  as  I  filled  myself  a  second  cup  of 
chocolate,  and  stopped  down  to  pick 
up  the  Saunders  that  had  been  drying^ 
before  the  fire  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
half,  I  observed  upon  the  table  a  letter, 
addressed   **  Richard  Whitmorc,  Esq. 
Kildare  Street.**     Upon  opening  it,  I 
found  the  inside  to  be  a  fac-similc  of 
the  documents  I  had  been  receiving 
from  the  same  quarter  for  three  weeks 
previously.     "R.  Wliitmore,  esq.   to 
Michael   Understrap  and  Sons,   boot 
and  shoemakers  to  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Irish  Court, 
&c   Dr.**       What  the  awful   amount 
was  at  the  bottom,  I  did  not  venture 
to  look,  but,  throwing  it  into  the  fire, 
proceeded  to  indulge  in  some  very  fer- 
vent exclamations,  having  a  distinct 
and  immediate  reference  to  the  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  welfare  of  Mr.  Mi- 
chael  Understrap.     The  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  that,  upon  examining  my 
finances,  I  discovered  a  considerable 
difference  exit  ting  between  one  side  of 
my  acconnt»  and  the  other.  On  which 
side  the  deficiency  occurred,  my  readers 
will  easily  surmise.     Mr.  Baring  him- 
self can  hardly  be  more  fairly  **  bother- 
ed '*  than  was  1,  as  I  sat,  digesting  my 
affairs  and  my  breakfast  that  morning. 
I  had  come  to  town  a  few  weeks  before, 
to  take  my  degree  at  old  Trinity,  and 
qualify  myself  for  the  honours  of  the 
Irish  bar,  by  diligently  and  conscien- 
tiously eating  the  stated  number  of 
-dinners  in   Henrietta-street      Town 
was  verv  full,  and  the  season  very  eay, 
and  before  I   had  well  time  to  look 
about  me,  I  was  up  to  the  chin,  if  not 
over  head  and  ears,  in  debt ;  however, 
with  the  promptitude  and  decision  cha- 
racteristic of  great  minds,  I  speedily 
brought  my  cogitations  to  a  close.    *'I 
have  it  by  Jove!    Tliere*s  Longcloih 
my  tailor.    1  owe  him  a  mere  trifle, 
have  been  an  old  customer  of  his,  1*11 
get  htm  to  advance  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty,  dont  care  a  sttaw  how  sharp  he 
is  about  interest  or  all  that  afterwards. 
It  will  just  set  me  afloat  again."     Ac- 
cordingly I  speedily  made  my  toilet, 
mad  lounged  ttkrongh  town  to  Sackfile- 
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street,  where  Mr.  Longdoth  in  the  full 
glory  of  plate  glass  and  patent  blinds, 
daily  collected  an  admiring  crowd  op- 
posite  his  window.     I  was  aware  that 
my  mission  was  rather  a  delicate  one, 
and  required  to  be  managed  with  con- 
siderable address — it  was  one,  more- 
over, to  which  I  was  quite  a  stranger. 
However  I  accosted  Mr.  Longoloth 
as  usual,  commencing  with  some  origi- 
nal observations  upon  the  weather  and 
other  topics  of  the  same  interesting 
kind.     As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear, 
I  began  my  operations,  and  begged  to 
say  a  word  to  him  in  his  back  shop. 
Nlr.  Longdoth,  all  civilit}',  immediately 
ushered  me  into  a  den  about  twelve 
feet  square,  with  a  cheerful  look  out 
upon  a  dead  wall  at  the  distance  of  six 
feet  from  the  window,  outside  which 
were  some  three  or  four  sticks  in  soma 
three  or  four  pots,    which  it  would 
have  required  considerable  powers  of 
the  imagination  to  consider  as  geran- 
iums.   I  need  not  say,  however,  that  no 
observations  of  this  kind  escaped  me  at 
the  moment.   On  the  contrary,  had  the 
room  been  a  Duchess's  boudoir,  com- 
manding a  most  delightful  view,  I  could 
not  have  paid  its  owner  more  flattering 
compliments.    "And  these  are,  I  pre- 
sume the  elegant  fruits  of  Miss  Long- 
cloth's  taste  ?  as  I  pointed  to  a  pair  of 
dirty   looking   cracked  china    mugs, 
adorning  the  chimney  piece,  with  some- 
thing daubed  on  them,  in  green  and 
yellow,  which  the  eye  of  no  connoisseur 
upon  earth  could  assuredly  ever  have 
recognised  as  Cupid  and  Psyche.  This 
was  going  a  little  too  lar,  however,  or,  to 
nse  an  elegant  phrase, *'peppering6ome- 
what  too  high.    The  tailor,  who  was  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  sort  of  concern, 
couldn't  make  out  my  meaning,  and 
thought  his  customer  was  quizzing  him» 
He  began  to  look  stiff,  thrust  his  nands 
into  his  breeches*  pockets, as  if  already 
divininsf   the  object  of  my  visit,  an  1 
afraid  his  moneywould  jump  out  of  itself, 
and  stood  in  that  elegant  posture,  his 
back  to  the  fire-place,  apparently  con- 
templating his  portly  protuberance  in 
front.   **  Confound  it,"  thought  I,  *<  the 
old  fellow's  sharp  enough,  and  sees  the 
whole   thing."    I   accordingly    com* 
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menccd  at  once,  told  the  whole  affair, 
made  my  proposal,  and  euded  with 
offering  pretty  high  interest  on  the 
sam  required.  Mr.  Longcloth  looked 
graver  still,  and  was  really  very  sorry, 
but  it  was  a  kind  of  thing  he  never  did 
— these  were  very  hard  times — he  re- 
ally never  bad  more  money  in  hit 
hands  than  he  found  plenty  of  oc- 
casion for — had  no  doubt  I  could 
easily  raise  what  I  wanted  elsewhere— 
was  very  sorry  indeed,  &c — ending  with 
the  usual  set  of  apologies  and  regrets 
— being  altogether,  as  civil  a  mode  of 
giving  a  downright  refhsal  as  coula 
well  be  imagined.  I  saw  at  once  the 
game  was  up,  so  far  as  Mr.  Longcloth 
was  concerned ;  so,bidding  him  a  civil 
good  morning,  I  left  the  shop  with  the 
coolest  air  in  the  world,  bestowing  in* 
ternally  more  than  one  hearty  ezecra^ 
tion  upon  the  worthy  proprietor.  As  I 
strolled  into  Dycer's  yard,  about  an 
Lour  after,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
my  financial  prospects  looked  rather 
blue.  It  chancea  to  be  auction  day, 
and,  as  the  weather  was  cold  with  oc- 
casional snow  showers,  although  it  was 
the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Harris  had  but- 
toned his  drab  coat,  with  horn  buttons 
half  the  size  of  a  breakfiist  saucer,  over 
his  usual  bottle  green  New-market.  Ha 
was  just  beginning  to  descant  on  the 
merits  of  a  smart  little  hack,  that  stood 
before  him,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  groom  leading  up  a  miserable 
brokeu'down  devil,  spavined  in  every 
leg,  and  with  that  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  the  rib  bones,  that  marked  him 
as,  at  the  farthest,  first  cousin  to  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha's  charger. 

"Please,  sir,  this  is  No.  81  that  you're 
reading ;  that  'ere  boss's  No.  33. 

The  usual  squabble  now  took  place 
between  the  grooms,  which  ended  in 
No.  88  being  sent  to  kick  bis  heels  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  Mr.  Harris 
resumed. 

**  A  remarkably  handsome  well-bred 
bay  horse — answers  equally  well  for 
double  or  single  harness— -only  parted 
with  it  in  consequence  of  his  owner 
going  abroad — will  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  for  whatever  he  may  bring  : 
trot  him  out." 

This  last  was  more  easily  said  than 
done,  and  indeed  the  groom  himself 
seemed  heartily  ashamed  of  his  share 
in  the  display — by  dint  however  of 
dragging  at  the  bridle,  and  two  or 
three  well-administered  cuts  irom  Dy- 
eer's  whip,  a  foint  resemblance  to  a 


trot  was  at  length  exhibited — true,  it 
more  resembled  the  endeavours  of  a 
rheumatic  pair  of  tonsrs,  attempting 
that  feat  for  the  first  time,  than  the 
splendid  action  upon  which  Mr.  Harris 
had  just  lavished  so  many  encomiums. 

**  Put  him  up  gentlemen,  for  mc,  if 
you  please." 

**  'Troth  and  it's  the  laste  ye  can  do^ 
for  it's  more  nor  the  poor  baste  can  do 
for  himself,  I'm  thinking,"  muttei^ed  a 
country  looking  fellow,  whose  long 
coat,  loaded  whip  under  one  arm,  and 
spur  on  one  heel  showed  to  be  a  horse 
iockev  just  come  up  to  town.  At 
length  a  hackney  coachman  bid  fifteen 
shillings,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  undertaker,  who,  olMcrving  that, 
though  the  horse  was  bay,  yet  it  was  a 
good  colour,  and  would  take  the  black 
paint  easily,  nused  him  to  a  pound.^ 
and,  such  is  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  that 
the  animal  was  finally  knocked  down 
at  three  guineas.  As  the  luckless  steed 
was  led  oflf,  amid  the  numberless  jokes 
levelled  at  his  sorry  appearance,  I 
crossed  over  the  yard  to  the  door  of 
the  betting  room,  where  I  found  a 
circle  of  m^  sporting  acquaintaaoes 
busily  occupied  in  discussing  the  eon- 
parative  merits  of  Diana  and  Saint 
Paul,  the  two  favourites  for  a  steeple 
chase,  that  was  to  come  ofi^  next  day— 
the  betting  had  been  very  close  between 
them,  although  the  mare  was  rather 
ahead  of  her  competitor— «  report 
however  had  been  buzzed  about,  said 
to  rest  on  sure  authority,  but  which 
could  be  traced  to  no  one  individual, 
that  the  mare  had  been  bled  that  moro- 
ing  by  her  feeder,  in  consequence  of  a 
cold  caught  the  preceding  day  when 
exercising — the  run  having  been  ori-  - 
ginallv  fixed  for  a  later  day  than  that 
now  determined  on.  The  consequence 
was,  that  St.  Paul,  amongst  a  consider- 
able number  at  least,  rose  rapidly; 
whilst  the  mare  fell  in  proportion; 
some  few  old  stagers  however,  whether 
from  obstinacy  or  any  other  cause,  re- 
fused to  desert  their  favourite,  and 
even  offered  to  back  her  at  three  or 
four  to  one.  I  was  rather  green  in 
racing  matters  at  that  time,  and,  for- 
getting the  important  truth,  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  bet,  I  took  the  worst 
of  all  possible  modes  of  repairing  a 
damaged  exchequer,  and  accepted  a 
bet  of  one  of  Diana's  party,  who  still 
offered  to  back  her  at  five  to  one 
against  the  field. 
I   happened   that  et^ning  to  be 
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Qfigraged^  to'^  party  at  a  house 
%liere  I  had  never  visited,  and  was 
totally  iMiacqiiainted  with  the  family, 
which  had  some  distant  connection 
with  some  of  mine,  and  to  this,  I 
presume,  I  owed  the  honour  of  an  invi- 
tation. The  hour  mentioned  wag 
early,  and  I  was  rather  anxious  to  see 
what  sort  of  affair  it  would  turn  out.  I 
went  accordinjfly,  and  unfortunately 
found  myself  at  one  of  those  parties 
common  enouirh  at  second  rate  houses, 
where  the  ladies  form  an  awful  circle 
round  the  room,  and  the  gentlemen 
are  drawn  up  in  close  phalanx  at  one 
end,  apparently  determined  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  the  slightest  encroach- 
ment upon  their  territory — the  bare 
mention  of  a  waltz  or  quadrille  would 
probably  throw  the  hostess  into  hyste- 
rics, at.  the  idea  of  her  house  being 
subjected  to  such  profanations — to  say 
nothing  of  cards,  which,  indeed  seera, 
almost  by  general  consent,  banished 
from  the  Dublin  parties — Should  you 
happen  to  be  a  stranger,  you  are 
doomed  to  remain  for  the  evening 
amongst  a  parcel  of  new  College  lads, 
who  generally  form  the  outer  ranks  of 
the  phalanx,  and  who  bore  you  to 
death  with  stories  of  lectures  held  at 
the  theatres,  honours,  examinations,  and 
breaking  of  lamps ;  a  couple  of  old  gen- 
tlemen in  a  comer  are  talking  politics, 
and  an  awkward  booby,  in  a  blue  coat, 
garnished  with  large  metal  buttons, 
blue  plush  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
whose  hands  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  raw  hung  beef,  is  treading  on  your 
toes,  and  distributing  divers  small  cups 
of  a  liquid  which  I  can  compare  in  ap- 
pearance to  nothing  but  tolerably  strong 
mutton  broth,  and  in  taste,  to  nothing 
else  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  swallow 
(and  I  was  under  Sir  Henry  Marsh's  care 
ft>r  two  months) ;  this  liquor  is  called 
coffee,  a  piece  of  information  I  beg  to 
impart  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, as  neither  from  6avour  nor 
appearance,  would  the  circumstance 
ever  l>e  guessed.  You  mapr  esteem 
yourself  a  most  fortunate  individual 
should  you  secure  about  the  sixth  part 
of  a  chair,  or  the  back  of  the  door,  as 
some  sort  of  rest  during  the  evening, 
though  from  the  latter  continually 
opening  and  shutting  at  the  various 
entrances  and  exits  of  the  aforesaid 
hero  of  the  plush  breeches  and  hung 
beef  manaals,  it  affords  but  a  slight  sup- 
port-—the  climax  of  the  evening's  en- 
ttitttomeiit  is,  .howcTcr,  when  one  of 


the  younor  ladies  of  the  house  (there 
are  always  at  least  three)  is  asked  to 
"favour  the  company  with  a  song."  Of 
course  there  are  the  usual  protests  on 
the  score  of  cold,  hoarseness,  no  voice, 
&c.,  these  however  having  been,  to 
the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  damsel 
herself,  overruled  by  the  importunity 
of  admiring  friends,  the  young  lady  ap- 
proaches the  piano,  and  the  perform- 
ance commences.  You  may  now  ob- 
serve three  or  four  forlorn  looking 
objects  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
instrument.  These  unhappy  gentlemen, 
having  either  not  had  the  sense,  or 
the  opportunity,  of  maklnsr  their  es- 
cape from  the  piano  in  sufficient  time, 
are  doomed  to  remain  in  that  unen- 
viable situation — their  antics  consist- 
ing in  turning  the  pages  of  the  music- 
book,  (they  being,  in  i-  tie  cases  out  of 
ten,  unable  to  read  muHic),  and  at  the 
end  of  every  second  bar  or  so,  uttering 
an  appropriate  compliment — this  last 
is  a  duty  of  a  more  onerous  description 
than  might  be  imagined,  as,  although, 
«  how  sweet  I"  *•  beautiful  I  "  •*  delight- 
ful!" &c.  may  pass  muster  during  the 
praises  of  the  performance,  a  compli- 
ment of  a  much  higher  grade  is  in  that 
case  expected  at  the  close  of  the  pieces. 
After  five  or  six  young  ladies  have,  each 
in  their  turn,  gone  through  the  same 
ceremony,  the  principal  mamma  may 
be  observed,  getting  ner  bag,  putting 
one  glove  on,  pulling  another  off,  and 
making  other  preparations,  which  an 
experienced  eye  will  at  once  set  down 
as  indicative  of  a  move — presently, 
watching  her  opportunity,  she  darts 
across  the  room,  closely  followed  by 
her  female  staff,  and  confronting  Mrs. 
hostess,  commences  the  important  ce- 
remony of  leave-taking ;  a  volley  of 
kisses  is  immediately  exchanged  be- 
tween the  afl9icted  staff  and  the  three 
young  ladies  of  the  house — from  the 
fervency  of  their  embraces  one  would 
imagine  a  separation  of  years,  if  not 
for  ever,  was  going  to  take  place-~ 
whereas  the  probability  is,  that  the 
parting  messages  so  tenderly  delivered, 
relate  to  an  intended  walk  together  the 
next  dav,  the  pattern  of  a  collar,  a 
piece  of  music,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
more  antiquated  dames,  to  a  piece  of 
scandal,  communicated  by  one  to  the 
other  respecting  a  beloved  intimate  of 
both,  who,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  is  preparing  to  go  through  the 
same  ceremony,  when  the  next  oppor- 
toiiHj  ocenrs.    At  first  the  iaexperi- 
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^nced  in  a  tea  party,  as  these  delightful 
evenings  are  technically  denominated, 
looks  round,  imagining  it  to  be  a  move 
to  supper,  the  room  however  is  thin« 
ning  fast,  and  should  vou  delay  much 
longer,  you  are  left  almost  alone  with 


your  entertainer.  Such  at  least  was 
my  case,  as  I  paid  my  adieuz  to  my 
hostess,  and  inwardly  vowed  .that  no- 
thing  should  ever  tempt  me  to  set 
foot  again  within  the  worthy  lady*8 
door. 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
party,  I  have  been  describing,  that,  one 
morning  l^ing  in  bed,  I  saw,  amongst 
a  heap  ot  newspapers  near  me,  one 
with  a  heading  in  large  letters,  **  Gar- 
rison Races — Grand  Steeple  Chase.**  I 
found  it  was  dated  several  days  back, 
and  contained  a  flaming  account  of  a 
scene  where  I  had  figured  nearly  a 
fortnight  before. 

•<  Garrison  Races.  — These  delight- 
ful amusements  which  the  liberality  of  our 
military  vbitors  has  afTordcd  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin,  commenced  yesterday. 
The  day  was  most  lovely ;  and  at  an  early 
hour,  the  Ashbourne  road  presented  an 
unusually  lively  appearance,  from  the 
multitude  of  vehicles  of  every  description, 
all  hastening  to  the  grand  scene  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  day :  the  ground  was  most 
admirably  chosen,  presenting  not  less  than 
thirty-four  fences  of  the  most  difficult 
description,  commencing  at  the  old  stand 
house;  it  was  for  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
coach-road,  turning  round  to  the  right. 
After  surmounting  two  or  three  minor 
fences,  the  horses  had  to  encounter  a 
regular  rasper ;  this  fence  was  particular- 
ly well  calculated  to  try  the  mettle  of  the 
steed^  and  make  the  good  'uns  show  them- 
selves early  :  it  consisted  of  a  ditch  about 
fifteen  feet  wide.  On  the  opposite  side 
was  a  stiff  fence,  topped  by  a  low  paling, 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  height ;  be- 
yond this  was  a  low  sunk  fence,  into  a 
meadow  6eld;  the  horses  had  then  an 
open  gallop  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  next  leap  of  a  formidable  character 
consisted  of  a  stone  wall  fully  six  feet 
high,  with  a  low  ditch  and  paling  be- 
yond, running  on  for  some  way  further ; 
the  course  again  tiirned  sharp  round  to  the 
right,  and  was  crossed  immediately  aOer 
by  a  most  formidable  brook,  which,  by 
this  judicious  arrangement,  was  rendered 
particularly  trying  to  the  horses,  and  fur- 
ther to  increase  this,  the  stream  from  a 
mill  some  way  above,  was  turned  into  the 
brook,  and  thus  contributed  to  swell  it  "^ 
coDsidembly*    We  underst^  the  credit 


of  this  arrangement  is  due  to  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Fitz-smash*em,  — th  Dragoons,  whose 
exertions,  and  indeed,  those  of  both  the 
stewards,  to  render  the  sports  as  interest- 
ing as  possible,  were  unremitting,  and 
entitle  them  to  some  marked  expression 
of  the  gratitude  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
The  first  race  was  announced  to  come  off 
at  one  o'clock,  but  it  was  half-past  three 
before  the  horses  were  brought  to  the 
starting-post ;  long  before  that,  however, 
the  ground  was  crowded  with  spectators, 
and  presented  a  most  brilliant  display  of 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Dublin,  every 
description  of  vehicle,  from  the  lordly 
barouche  and  four,  down  to  the  humble 
conveyance  in  which  the  mechanic  and 
asrtian  came  out  to  enjoy  their  day's 
amusement,  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
course.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  numbers  of  fair  equestrians  with  their 
attendant  cavaliers,  who  contributed  so 
much  (as  women  ever  must)  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  and  whose  smiles  we  ima-> 
gine  must  have  been  considered  by  the 
rival  competitors  as  the  best  rewards  of 
their  exertions.  Precisely  at  twenty 
minutes  before  three,  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  arrived  on  the  ground, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  staff.  As 
his  Excellency  rode  up  to  his  station,  he 
was  most  loudly  cheered  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  this  spontaneous  effusinn 
of  gratitude,  bursting  fVom  the  warm 
hearts  of  Erin*s  sons  towards  the  first 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  has  ever  shown  jus- 
tice to  our  wronged  and  afflicted  country, 
was  evidently  most  gratifying  to  its  illus- 
trious object  His  Excellency  bowed 
most  graciously,  and  repeatedly  placed 
his  right  hand  upon  his  heart;  whilst 
doing  so,  his  Excellency  unfortunately 
dropped  his  whip,  and  then  was  seen  an 
instance  of  that  disinterested,  grateful 
ardour,  for  which  our  bigoted  enemies 
would  fain  not  give  us  credit :  a  youthful 
scion  of  our  green  isle,  burning  to  show 
his  devotion  to  the  friend  of  Ireland,  and 
unmindful  of  a  game  of  <  pitch  and  toss,* 
which  he  was  playing,  rushed  forward 
through  the  horses,  and  picking  up  the 
wbipi  was  about  to  retire,  keeping  it  as  a 
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predons  relie,  when  perceiving  his  Excel- 
lencj  was  close  to  him,  and  waiting,  he 
handed  it  to  him  immediately  :  his  Ex- 
cellency thanked  him  with  the  greatest 
affability,  and  gracefully  dropping  a  four- 
penny  bit,  passed  on.  The  cheers  which 
rent  the  air  at  this  first  instance  of  dis- 
crimination in  discerning  merit,  and  libe- 
rality in  rewarding  it,  proved  how  ready 
arc  our  countrymen  to  applaud  self-devo- 
tion in  the  lowest,  or  munificence  in  the 
highest.  The  first  race  was  for  a  sweep- 
stakes of  20  guineas,  10  guineas  forfeit, 
10  sovereigns  added  for  horses  bona  fide 
the  property  of  officers  of  the  Dublin 
garrison.  At  half-past  three  the  horses 
came  to  the  starting ;  they  were  four  in 
number,  and  made  a  splendid  show : — 

Captain  O'DonnelPs  ( regt.)  b.h. 

Fireball owner.     Hon.  Black  Legge's 

(——>  Dragoons)  gr.  h.  Diana owner. 

Mr.  F.Cox  Combe's  (—Guards,  A.D.C) 

b.  h.  Breakneck Capt.  Lyttlesense, 

(— thregt.)  Lieut.  Hon.  N.O.Goe's 
(-.Ui  Hussars,  A.  D.C.)  br.h.  St.  Paul 
Mr.  Hayre  Brayne,  (— th  Hussars). 

<'  Betting  at  starting,  two  to  one  on  St. 
Paul— -three  to  one  (taken);  three  and 
four  to  one  on  Breakneck ;  five  to  one  on 
Fireball;  six  to  one  on  Diana.  At 
starting,  Breakneck  reared,  and  thereby  * 
threw  himself  out  of  his  pjace  at  first; 
Mreball  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by 
Diana  and  St.  Paul  abreast, when  Breakneck 
recovered  his  place,  and  the  first  fence 
was  taken  in  beautiful  style,  by  all  the 
horses  almost  together;  they  next  en- 
countered the  tremendous  leap  we  have 
de«cribed:  here  Fireball  and  St.  Paul 
made  a  desperate  rush,  and  each  cleared 
the  ditch  in  gallant  style.  Fireball  was  on 
the  point  of  falling  back,  in  getting  over 
the  fence  beyond,  but  was  recovered  by 
the  superb  horsemanship  of  his  rider,  and 
got  well  over.  St.  Paul  scrambled  up  the 
fence,  cleared  the  hedge,  and  showed 
hhnself  a  good  *un.  Diana  came  close 
after  Fireball,  where  the  earth  was  broken, 
and  torn  down,  got  to  the  top  without 
much  difficulty,  and  over  the  hedge. 
Breakneck  came  on  at  a  slapping 
pace,  went  bang  at  it,  cleared  the  ditch, 
but,  in  springing  at  the  fence,  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  over ;  his  rider  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  the  horse  falling 
on  him,  and  was  flung  headforemost  into 
the  ditch  ;  he  was  taken  out  quite  sense- 
less, and  was  at  first  thought  to  be  killed  ; 
It  was,  however,  ascertained,  that  he  had 
only  fractured  his  skull,  broken  one  arm, 
and  sustained  some  other  slight  injuries 
\i:e  were  unable  to  ascertain.  The  horse 
which  was  a  most  valuable  animal,  was 
found  to  have  broken  his  back,  and  was 


shot  upon  the  field.  At  the  nextleap« 
the  stone  wall  we  have  described,  the 
horses  came  up  nearly  together :  Diana 
lying  a  little  behind  ;  just  as  Fireball 
was  about  to  take  the  leap,  Diana  cama 
up,  and  baulked  him,-  Clearing  both  wall 
and  paling,  and  consequently  the  Captain 
was  left  behind  for  a  time.  St  Pftul 
topped  the  wall  in  sporting  style,  but  fell 
right  over  the  paling  beyond,  and  both 
horse  and  rider  got  an  awkward  tumble ; 
both  were  instantly  up  again,  however, 
and  at  their  work.  The  pace  was  now 
terrific,  and  they  approached  the  brook, 
Diana  leading,  St.  Paul  upon  her  quar- 
ter, closely  followed  by  Fireball;  the 
brace  with  difficulty  cleared  the  stream, 
but  got  over ;  St.  Paul  fell  half  way  in, 
and  his  rider  was  nearly  drowned ;  the 
Captain  followed  on  his  gallant  nag,  who 
took  the  brook  in  splendid  style,  and 
sprang  clean  over :  from  this  the  race  was 
between  Diana  and  the  latter.  There  were 
some  smart  hurdle  leaps,  which  each  took 
as  they  came  to  them :  the  horses,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  had  enough  of  it,  and 
they  came  to  the  winning-post  in  the 
following  order :  — Diana  first ;  Fireball 
about  a  length  and  a  half  behind;  St. Paul, 
at  some  distance,  third ;  Breakneck  no- 
where. Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  closely  contested  race»*we 
have  ever  seen.  Owing  to  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  police,  but  few  acci- 
dents occurred  ou  the  course.  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Whitmore, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  at  full  gallop, 
as  the  jockies  were  coming  in,  unfor- 
tunately ran  foul  of  a  carriage,  and  struck 
his  horse  against  the  pole  ;  his  fall  was  a 
most  severe  one ;  we  have  not  heard 
whether  the  conseqences  were  fatal  or 
not.  It  WHS  reported,  but  we  are  not 
aware  with  what  truth,  that  a  young 
lady  of  family  and  fa8hion,*who  happen- 
ed to  be  on  horseliack  near  the  fence 
where  Capt.  Lyttlesense  was  thrown, 
had  fainted,  and  was  carried  off  the 
ground  in  the  Hon.  Mrs.  L — s — z — y't 
carriage.  It  was  hinted  that  an  engage- 
ment of  a  peculiarly  delicate  nature  had 
taken  place,  a  short  time  previously, 
between  the  parties.  The  gallant  cap- 
tain is  not  expected  to  recover.  With 
those  trifling  exceptions,  not  a  single 
circumstance  occurred  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  delightful  day's 
sport  we  have  ever  witnessed.*' 

"  Truly,"  thought  I.  a«  I  laid  down 
the  paper,  ••  the  worthy  editor  has  cer- 
tainly preserved  our  country men*s  re- 
putation for  embellishing  their  narra- 
tion.   I  suppoie  1  shall  find  a  full,  true, 
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and  particutar  ateouniof  cdy  funeral  in 
thi§  paper,**  as  I  took  up  one  of  oppo- 
aite  politics,  and  read, — 

**  Garrifon  racety  delightful  scene :  rank 
— fftshioii— pickpockets —  hit  Excellency, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  a  numerous 
—.—morning  contemporary's  barefaced 
misstatement.  Hisses— silence-^harm— 
the  young  lady  whom  our  contemporary 
mentions  as  being  carried  off  the  ground 
in  hysterics,  in  consequence  of  the  dan* 
gerous  fall  of  a  gallant  captain,  was  this 
morning  discorered  to  have  eloped  with 
the  Hon.  Bl — k  L — gge,  — th  dragoons, 
one  of  the  riders  in  the  steeple-chase. 
The  fair  fugitive's  papa  has  set  off,  we 
understand^  in  close  pursuit  of  the  par« 
ties." 

In  fact  I  had  been  ^  sold,*  as  far  as 
the  race  was  concerned,  and  lost  what 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to 
pay ;  had  got  a  severe  fall,  which  had 
confined  me  nearly  to  my  bed  for  a 
fortnight ;  and,  as  additional  comfort, 
my  horse,  which  I  had  kept  at  Dvcer*s, 
was,  I  was  told,  so  much  injured  as  to 
be  worth  very  little.  As  debts  of 
honour  always  take  precedence  of 
honourable  debts,  ray  bet  to  Capt.  H. 
war  first  to  be  discharged.  "Fifty 
guineas  at  a  slap,*'  thought  I,  as  I  sat 
over  the  fire,  and  resolved  myself 
into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
A  money  lender  was  the  first  and 
most  natural  idea;  but  then,  how 
to  offer  security  to  borrow  a  shil- 
ling upon,  when,  barely  of  age, 
mv  familv  all  abroad,  except  an  uncle 
who  had  never  been  on  terms  with 
any  of  us.  I  knew  little  of  Dublin, 
beyond  what  an  occasional  sojourn 
of  a  few  weeks  could  teach  me.  Most 
of  my  acquaintances  were  young  men 
like  myself,  either  in  town  with  their 
regiment,  or  going  to  the  bar,  and 
whose  security  was  probably  worth  as 
little  as  my  own.  I  don*t  know  what 
the  feeling  is,  which  leads  one,  when 
fairly  puzzled,  to  look  for  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  ceiling,  or  proceed 
to  contemplate  the  top  of  the  bell  rope. 
The  only  instance  on  record,  I  believe, 
of  such  a  plan  proving  successful,  is 
that  of  King  Robert  Bruce,and  though, 
thanks  to  the  housemaid,  there  was  no 
lack  of  cobwebs  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, yet,  I  cannot  say,  they  proved 
any  great  assistance,  or  suggested  to 
me  any  mode  of  raising  fifty  guin«  as. 
As  I  looked  down  along  the  chimney 
piece,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  very 


stylishly  folded  note,  which  I  found  i(t 
contain  **  Miss  Burton*s  kind  regards 
and  anxious  inquiries  for  Mr.  R. 
Whitmore.*  «•  Very  civil,"  thought  I, 
•*  of  the  old  girl — 1  must  go  and  call  to 
thank  her.**  Miss  Burton  was  a  distant 
relation — a  cousin  some  five  or  six 
times  removed,  who,  although  fallen 
considerably  into  the  **  sere  and  yellow," 
looked  much  what  I  was  told  she  had 
done  twenty  years  before,  and  had 
apparently  no  intention  of  looking  any 
thing  else  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
She  lived  in  a  small,  but  extremely 
comfortable  house  in  Lower  Gardiner 
street ;  was  rather  silly,  but  extremely 
goodnatured,  and  if  you  only  gave  her 
your  arm  and  escort  in  the  evenings, 
would  provide  you  with  tickets  for  all 
the  concerts,  and  half  the  balls  in  town, 
and  very  often  with  a  snug  little  supper 
afterwards,  if  the  hour  was  early^-for 
the  rest,  she  had  only  one  monkey, 
two  parrots,  and  three  lap  dogs ;  was 
fond  of  music,  thought  she  sung  like 
Catalani,  (a  point  upon  which  there 
were  however  exactly  two  opinions)  j 
was  a  dead  hand  at  whist  (a  point  upon 
^ which  there  was  only  one  opinion); 
had  a  reasonable  appetite,  capital 
claret,  and  no  objection  to  oysters  and 
bottled  porter  after  having  won  a 
couple  of  rubbers  of  an  evening.  The 
reports  about  the  amount  of  her  income, 
concerning  which,  various  single  gen- 
tlemen were  kind  enough  to  take  a 
lively  interest,  fluctuated  between  a 
couple  of  thousand,  and  some  eight 
hundred  per  annum — if  not  so  great  as 
the  former,  it  was  at  all  events,  as  a 
gallant  lieutenant  on  the  half  pay  of 
the  Royal  County  Down  Militia  one 
day  remarked,  **  something  snug,  and 
would  keep  an  honest  fellow  mighty 
nicely  in  cigars  and  brandy  puncn  :  *• 
the  exact  amount  was,  however,  only 
known  to  herself,  and  her  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  queerest  looking  little  fel- 
low I  ever  saw,  with  a  hooked  nose,  a 
pair  of  eyes  which  would  have  stood  as 
affidavits  of  his  apprenticeship  anywhere 
between  this  and  the  Antipodes,  and  a 
face  twisted  so  as  to  resemble  a  cross 
between  a  corkscrew  and  Lord  Broug- 
ham. To  this  lady  1  had  had  letters 
of  introduction  upon  coming  to  town. 
She  had  since  been  very  civil  to  mc, 
and  without  any  particular  effort  on 
my  part,  I  had  apparently  contrived  to 
rise  pretty  hijfh  in  her  good  graces. 

"  Very  civil  indeed,**  said  I,  "  I  must 
go  and  call  at  Gardiner-street,  and,  as 
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It  happeoB  to  be  tht  fint  day  Tve 
been  out  since  my  fall,  1  shall  get  cre- 
dit for  being  very  atteotive,  and  fuitb, 
a  little  of  that  same  Miss  Burton's 
money  woald  be  very  convenient  just 
now — she  seems  to  be  so  very  polite  in 
her  atteutions,  perhaps  sbe*ll  have  the 
grace  to  remember  me  in  her  will ; 
but  then,  lieaven  knows  when  that 
might  be  of  any  use — there  were 
worse  lives  than  Miss  Burton's,  and,  in 
the  meantime.  Master  Richard  Whit- 
more  might  be  laid  up  for  debt. 

**  Why  not  endeavour  at  once  to  ac- 
quire a  right  to  the  whole,  by  offering 
to  make  it*  fair  possessor  a  blushing 
bride,  at  least,  as  far  as  rouge  and  the 
parson  could  effect  that  object.  To  be 
sure,  the  lady  was  something  of  the 
oldest,  but  then  she  was  the  less  likely 
to  last  long — such  things  were  done 
every  day — on  one  side  were  money,  a 
comfortable  residence,  connections.  &c 
everv  thing,  in  fact,  that  could  be  d^ 
sired,  except  youth  and  beauty,  which 
with  my  usual  share  of  vanity,  1  flat- 
tered myself  would  be  made  up  on  the 
other.  At  all  events,  1  thought  I 
might  as  well  sound  the  dame,  see  if 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  keep  a  sharp 
k>ok  out  for  any  rival ;  silly  as  1  knew 
my  fair  intended  to  be,  she  was  still 


quick  enough,  like  many  others  in  the 
same  situation,  in  detecting  a  fisher  for 
a  legacy,  and  already  during  the  short 
period  of  our  acquaintance,  1  had  seen 
an  instance  of  her  promptitude  in  dis- 
carding the  delinquents  in  such  a  case, 
and  was  aware  1  had  a  difficult  card  to 
play ;  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  make 
a  most  unexceptionable  toilet,  and 
well  aware  what  an  effect  an  interest- 
ing looking  young  man  has  upon  ladiee 
of  a  certain  age,  1  took  care  that  mj 
appearance  should  be  as  quietly  fash- 
ionable as  possible.  Confound  it,  I 
thought  I  looked  paler  ;  however 
n'importe,  I  do  not  think  1  ever  beard 
her  spout  Childe  Harold,  so  there  is 
no  occasion  for  catching  cold  by  taking 
off  my  cravat  and  turning  down  my 
shirt  collar  ;  my  hair  is  rather  long 
too,  but  however,  that  is  rather  an  ad- 
vantage— and  now  to  practise  that 
subdued,  half  melancholy  expression, 
that  look  which  speaks  volumes— hang 
it  I^-l  am  afraid  Til  never  do."  Such 
were  my  reflections,  as  1  gave  the  last 
killing  twist  to  a  stray  lock  before  the 
looking  glass,  and  adjusted  my  hat  so 
as  to  preserve  that  appearance  of 
graceful  negligence,  which  was  to  win 
Misf  Burton  and  eight  hundred  per 
annum. 


CHAPTER  III. 


*  Now  for  it,'  I  thought,  as  half  an 
hour  after,  I  knocked  at  the  door  in 
Gardiner-street  **  Is  Miss  Burton  at 
home?" 

•No,  Sir,  young  Mr.  Tenderton 
called  here  this  morning  ;  she  is  gone 
with  him  to  the  church.** 

••  The  devil ! — I  mean — I  hope  she 
is  quite  well.** 

••  Quite  well,  Sir,  and  will  be  very 
sorry  to  miss  you — hope  you'll  excuse 
me,  Sir — hope  youVe  better.  Sir  ?  **  for, 
and  it's  a  very  important  point,  I  had 
gained  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of 
the  waiting  maid,  **  Missus  i*ll  be  in 
soon,  Sir— perhaps  TOu*d  step  up  stairs. 
Sir?' 

**  Thank  you — I'm  quite  well— con- 
found it  I  I  mean,  a  very  little  better ; 
Fm  in  a  great  hurry,  but  if  you  think 
Miss  Burton  will  be  in  soon,  I'll  wait  for 
a  few  minutes — though  I  have  little  time 
to  spare."  Heaven  forgive  me  I — but  a 
more  idle  gentleman  never  walked 
the  Streets  of  Dublin,  than  was  I 
at  that  momeDt. 


•*  Worse  rooms  than  this  **  was  my  re- 
flection as  I  entered  the  drawing  room 
and  flung  myself  down  upon  a  luxurious 
ottoman — ^tWery  civil  servant — O !  what 
the  devil's  this  I've  sat  down  upon?" 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  tremendous 
screeching  was  set  up  by  the  monkey, 
whom  I  had  not  observed  lying  asleep 
upon  the  ottoman,  in  which  he  was 
speedily  joined  by  the  two  parrots  and 
one  lap  dog,  and  a  quartett  was  exe- 
cuted that  defies  description  ;  the 
monkev  seemed  determined  to  resent 
the  liberty  taken  with  his  person, 
and  forthwith  made  a  dart  at  the  of- 
fender. "  I'll  knock  him  on  the  head 
with  the  sweeping  brush,"  said  I,  seiz- 
ing that  weapon,  and  standins^  on 
my  defence.  •*  They  bite  like  devils, 
too  ■ —  I'm  delighted  to  see  you 
my  dear  Ma'am  ;"  this  last  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Burton 
herself,  looking  as  if  she  heard  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  meant  to  follow 
its  example.  My  explanations  however 
were  speedily  made,  and  it  being  ascer- 
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taiaed  that  Jaoko  bad  aoftained  no  fur- 
ther injury,  than  that  inflicted  hy  the 
thrust  of  a  sweeping  brush,  he  was 
disini8sed<M«not  before  receiving  more 
than  one  kiss  from  the  maiden  lips  of 
his  fair  mistress,  which,  I  confess,  went 
far  towards  producing  lu  me  a  feeling 
strongly  resembling  disgust. 

'*  i  wish  to  heaven  he'd  bite  her 
nose,"  was  my  uncharitable  aspiration, 
as  Miss  Burton,  setting  down  her  fa« 
yourite,  introduced  me  to  Miss  Col- 
ville,  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  had  come 
into  the  room,  unperceived  by  me,  du- 
ring the  hubbub,  and  to  Mr.  Col? ille,  an 
uncle  I  believe,  a  hungry-looking  little 
old  fellow,  who  seemed  as  if  he  was 
just  the  b.»y  to  swallow  such  a  prize 
as  Miss  B.,  with  whom  he  managed 
almost  immediately  to  get  into  close 
chat,  by  commencing,  in  an  under  tone, 
the  relation  of  a  piece  of  scandal, 
which,  as  the  lady  concerned  was  an 
old  friend,  of  my  fair  cousin's,  who  had 
rather  unexpectedly  been  married  some 
time  before,  would  have,  in  almost  any 
case,  secured  him  an  attentive  listener, 
but  to  an  unmarried  dame,  and  one 
upon  **the  cruel  side**  of  sixty,  was 
irresistible ;  so  that,  after  a  ftrw  civil 
in^iries,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  were 
less  affectionately  delivered  than  I  had 
expected,  as  to  whether  I  was  better, 
had  been  much  hurt,  &c.,  I  was  Icfl 
to  do  the  agreeable  to  the  niece.  This, 
however,  I  flattered'  myself,  was  an 
easy  task,  as  the  young  lady  seemed 
both  pretty  and  chatty,  and  we  speed- 
ily got  into  a  lively  conversation.  I 
was  in  the  act  of  detailing  to  my  fair 
companion  the  particulars  of  a  rowing 
match  I  had  won  the  summer  before 
at  Kingstown,  when  I  observed  her 
eye  fixed  with  a  peculiar  expression 
on  the  couple  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  Appearances  were  cer- 
tainly rather  suspicious  ;  Miss  Burton 
had  her  head  bent  down,  her  eyes 
turned  modestly  to  the  ground,  whilst 
the  elderly  Lothario,  for  such  I  con- 
cluded him  to  be,  was  conversing  in 
an  under  tone,  but  with  considerable 
gesticulation,  whether  pouring  out  his 
soul  before  her  in  protestations  of 
eternal  attachment,  or  merely  detailing 

the  faux-p€u  of  Mrs. ,  I  could 

not  determine  ;  although  considerably 
piqued  at  the  indifference  manifestea 
by  Miss  Coiville,  as  to  the  result  of 
my  aquatic  exertions,  for  I  had  just 
arrived  at  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  race,  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile 


Bt  the  Tery  peculiar  look  of  shrewd 
intelligence,  with  which  she  regarded 
the  worthy  pair  just  at  this  instant, 
our  eyes,  somehow  or  other,  met,  and 
both  together,  burst  into  a  ftt  of  rather 
indecorous  laughter.  Never  shall  i 
forget  the  look  with  which  Miss  Bur- 
ton turned  towards  me  a  second  after* 
and  certainly  so  hearty  a  caccbination, 
seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  the 
interesting  delicate  appearance,  I  had 
endeavoured  to  assume,  and  the  weak 
state  of  health  I  had  taken  care  to 
allege  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  an 
earlier  call.  My  fair  partner  in  guilt 
had  already  commenced  her  excusest 
and  ran  glibly  on  with 

**  My  dear  Miss  Burton,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  rudeness,  but  Mr.  Whit-' 
more  has  been  giving  me  such  a  ridi- 
culous account  of  ha!  ha  I  ha!!  1-^1 
can't  help  laughing  even  now,  of  some 
old  gentleman  he  said  he  once  knew, 
with  such  an  extraordinary  name,  Mr. 
a — a— a-~wbat  was  the  name,  Mr. 
Whitmore  ?-.Philpots  was'ot  it  ?— Oh 
yes — Mr.  Philpots — that  I  really  could 
not  help  laughing." 

"  Confound  your  ready  tongue  !** 
thought  I ;  for.  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  she  had  accidentally  pitched  upon 
the  very  name  of  Miss  Burton's  legal 
oracle,  of  whom  I  knew  she  had  the 
highest  opinion,  and  who,  honest  man, 
as  I  have  before  hinted,  had  more  than 
one  peculiarity,  likely  enough  to  set  a 
young  lady  Uughing.  Before  I  could 
interpose  a  word.  Miss  Burton  had 
begun  to  reply  in  that  awfully  solemn 
and  distant  manner,  so  often  assumed 
by  a  female  veteran,  towards  what  she 
naturally  considers  as  the  pert  forward- 
ness of  the  rising  generation. 

*'  Mr.  Philpots  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  and — "  There  site  laid  a  con- 
siderable erophasiv,  and  cast,  what  I 
presume  was  a  most  cutting  look  to- 
wards myself),  "and  the  manager  of 
my  property.  It  would  be  well  for 
many  young  men,  if  thev  ever  rose  to 
be  as  respectable  members  of  society 
as  Mr.  PhilpoU." 

Of  course  I  made  the  necessary 
explanations,  assured  the  -offended 
lady  that  Miss  Coiville  had  mistaken 
the  name  (which  sure  enough  she  had), 
and  that  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  uttering  a  syllable  to  the  pre- 
judice ill  any  way  of  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman. Miss  Burton,  I  saw,  was  but 
half  satisfied  ;  the  excuses  of  the  fair 
culprit  had  come  certainly  rather  mo/- 
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m-^aropogf  and  I  eoald  not  help  feeling, 
with  Toby  Lunipkin,  **  By  the  law^ 
miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness,  and 
not  mv  stupidity,  that  did  your  busi- 
neta  ;  you  were  so  nice  and  busy  with 
vonr  sbakebags  and  goosegreens**  alioM 
)*hilpoU  and  Whitmores.  The  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  no  intention 
of  stirring,  but  continued,  apparently 
▼ery  rooch  to  his  own  and  his  listeners* 
satisfaction,  chatting  awav,  evincing, 
in  ray  opinion  (to  be  sure  I  was  rather 
a  pr^udiced  observer),  the  most  con- 
summate impudence  and  ignorance 
npoo  every  topic  introduced.  I  was, 
however,  mortified  to  observe,  that 
every  syllable  went  down  with  Miss 
Burton,  and  tired  of  endeavouring  to 
outsit  so  unconscionable  a  talker,  I  rose 
and  took  my  leave,  I  fear  with  a  bad 
grace,  as  I  was  in  a  precious  ill  humour 
with  mvself  and  all  the  world,  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  Colville,  whom  I  al- 
ready set  down  as  one  of  the  most 
impertinent  and  conceited  old  bores 
I  had  ever  come  across.  In  this 
pleasing  and  charitable  frame  of  mind, 
I  reached  my  lodgings,  heartily  curs- 
ing my  own  folly,  in  wasting  my  time 
vbiting  an  old  maid,  whh  such  bad 
taste,  as  to  prefer  the  nonsense  of  an 
old  twaddler,  to  the  brilliant  and  intel- 
lectual conversation  of  Mr.  Richard 
"Whitmore.  I  spent  the  evening  at 
home,  and  was  sitting  after  dinner, 
gazing  intently  upon  various  castles, 
and  other  handsome  edifices,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  lire,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
**  Major  Pennington." 

•*  Ah !  my  dear  major,  this  is  yfery 
kind  of  you.  I  hope  Mrs.  Pennington 
is  quite  — " 

«*  Well,  and  all  that — oh,  yes— sound 
wind  and  limb ; — can  I  say  as  much  for 
you  ?  got  rid  of  the  doctors  at  last— - 
eh?" 

"  Oh,  ves,  thank'ye,  all  right  and 
tight.  May  I  offer  you  a  glass  of 
Winer 

**  Thank  you  ;  I  did  take  a  glass 
or  two  before  I  came  out,  but  Mrs.  P. 
began  a  long  account  of  the  new 
preacher's  charity  sermon  to-day,  at 
the  asylum,  or  somewhere.  She*s  a 
governess,  and  by  the  same  token, 
made  me  send  a  guinea  to  it ;  so  you 
16)ow  I  could  not  stand  that,  and  I  was 
just  lounging  down  to  the  club,  when  I 
thought  rd  look  in  and  see  bow  you 
were  going  on." 

••  Vm  very  much  obliged  to  you," 


said  I,  **  did  you  leave  Mrs.  Penning- 
ton to  repeat  the  sermon  to  an  empty 
wine  glass  ?*' 

*'  Devil  a  bit,**  responded  the  major, 
"though  I  dure  say,  the  decanters 
may  be  empty  by  this  time,  for  old 
Lady  Hold'emtight,  with  the  red  nose, 
you  know,  she  drinks  like  a  fish  ;  well, 
she  was  to  call  in  and  bring  the  chap- 
lain along  with  her,  to  have  a  quiet 
meeting,  and  I  suppose,  balance  the 
accounts.  I  wonder  how  much  of  it 
goes  to  the  charity  ;  but,  tell  mCf  how 
are  you  getting  on  yourself?  I  heard 
you  were  regularly  'sold*  the  other 
day  about  the  steeple  chase ;  youVe 
green  in  those  matters  still,  but  you 
know  experience  must  be  bought ;  all 
right  as  to  cash  matters,  eh  ?* 

•*  Can't  be  worse,"  said  I,  *  bills 
coming  in  like  the  devil.** 

«*  Bad  thing.  Master  Richard,  bttd 
thing ;  and  so  vou  say  you  ve  been 
regularly  cleaned  out" 

"  No,  no  ;  I  didn't  say  that,"  for 
I  was  rather  annoyed  at  the  topics 
upon  which  the  worthy  major  chose  to 
expatiate,  together  with  the  very  low 
opinion  he  evidently  entertained  of  my 
skill  or  judgment  on  pointf,  upon 
which  few  young  men  like  to  bethought  . 
ignorant.  ^  Tm  pretty  bard  up,  that*s 
all," 

••  I  see,"  replied  my  friend,  **  I  see 
not  a  stiver  left ;  1*11  tell  you  what 
you'll  do, — marry. 

'*  Marry !  '*  said  I  with  a  start,  which 
would  have  brought  down  the  gallery 
in  Hawkins'-street  to  a  certainty. 

"  Yes,  marry,"  said  the  Major, 
**  There's  nothing  else  for  yon,  you*re 
sufficiently  well  looking,  and  with  a 
little  instruction  from  roe,  may  find 
plenty  of  old  girls  with  nothing  to  do 
with  their  money,  now,  don't  plague 
me  with  any  nonsense  about  affections, 
feelings,  love,  and  so  forth.  I  don't 
propose  your  running  off  with  a  girl  as 
young  as  yourself,  and  nearly  as  |)oor, 
—let  me  see,  I  remember  drawing  up 
a  list  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Tom  Durn- 
ford,  of  the  18th,  the  week  afler  the 
Curragh  meeting,  last  October  twelve- 
month. He  lost  every  farthing  in 
backing  the  Mandeville  colt  for  the 
Coiinthians — I  think  it's  here  in  my 
pocket-book,  oii,  aye,  —  look  here, 
'  Miss  Jemima  Higginbotham,  5001, 
per  annum  in  the  3  per  cents.,  twenty 
lOO/L  shares  in  the  Liverpool  Railway  ;' 
they're  at  100/.  premium  now,  Dick; 
'rouges  and  wears  false  hair,  teetl^ 
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vncertain,  <m«  parrot,  and  two  lap  dogt, 
capital  Madeira,  claret  not  so  good. 
Age  not  known,  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  in  mourning  for  a  brother,  killed 
at  Bunker*s  Hill ;'  the  only  thing  is, 
Dick,  that  she  has  since  taken  brevet 
rank  and  leaves  her  card  'Mrs.  Jemima,' 
Ac,  Well  then,  here— Miss  Angelica 
Langton,  six  houses  in  Sackville-street, 
say  900/  per  annum,  reversion  of  pen- 
sion to  her  father  Col.  L.;  for  distin- 
guished services  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  300/L  a  year  }  five  parrots ;  rather 
abrupt  in  her  manner  ;  rouges :'  abrupt, 
aye,  Angelica  is  a  rum  old  girl.  I  re- 
member introducing  Tom  to  her ;  poor 
fellow,  he  preferred  shooting  himself, 
and  the  jury  brought  in  'justifiable  sui- 
cide,' but  the  coroner  would  not  take 
k,  and  so  they  substituted  *  died  by  the 
visitation  of  Angelica  Langton."*  Hav- 
ing recovered  the  effect  &[  this  tender 
reminiscence  of  thedeceased^Mr.  Durn- 
ford,  the  m^jor  resumed,  <*  Miss  Burton, 
700/j)er  annum,  in  Govern—** 

••  There  you  are,**  said  f,  •*  that*s  the 
dame  for  my  money,  or  rather  Tm  the 
boy  for  hers.** 

••  What  do  you  mean  V  said  the  ma- 
jor, sharply,  for  he  was  interrupted 
while  engaged  in  a  favourite  occupa- 
tion, and  in  fact,  rather  pioued  himself 
on  the  accuracy*  and  judgment  with 
which  his  list  had  been  drawn  up. 

••  I  mean  *  said  I,  •*  Pve  been  think- 
ing of  her  already— YOU  know  she*s  my 
cousin,  and  it*s  all  tne  fashion  now  to 
marnr  one's  relation.** 

"  I  know  she  is,"  replied  my  friend, 
••  I  know  she  is.** 

«« Well  then,  I've  been  thinking  of 
,your  plan,  even  paid  her  a  preparatory 
visit  to^ay  to  see  how  the  coast  lay, 
you  know.** 

The  major  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face,  made  a  long  pause,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  filled  himself  a  glass  of  wine, 
drank  it  off,  and,  rising  from  his  chair, 
stalked  across  the  room,  and  took  me 
by  the  hand. 

•*  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you,**  he 
shouted  with  considerable  energy,  and 
a  most  tremendous  squeeze.  **  I  didn't 
think  it  was  in  you, — ^you  shall  have 
her  by  Jove  I  '  Burton,  my  cherub, 
you're  settled.** 

Without  delaying  to  canvass  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appellation,  as  applied  to  a 
cherub  of  some  sixty  years  or  more, 
I  thanked  the  major  for  his  kindness, 
but  begged  him  to  regard  the  whole 
affair  as  a  joke. 


**  Joke !  do  you  call  700/.  a  year  a 
joke  ?  do  you  call  the  nicest  house  to 
Gardiner-street  a  joke?  a  devilish  good 
joke  faith ,  joke  indeed  I  I'll  tell  you 
what  you'll  do,  or  rather  what  I'll  do. 
Old  Mrs.  Frizzle  wig  asked  me  to  call 
on  her  in  the  morning,  to  consult  me 
about  the  settlements  for  her  youngest 
grand-daughter, — ^you  know  she's  a 
great  crony  of  your  intended's,  they're 
about  the  same  a^e.  Well,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  I'll  happen  to 
mention  you,  shake  my  bead,  and  look 
grave,  talk  of  your  declining  health, 
wreck  both  of  mind  and  body ;  ordered 
by  Marsh  to  the  South,  only  chance, 
unfortunate  attachment,  withered  affec*- 
tions,  and  all  that ;  poor  fellow,  decep- 
tive looks,  can't  last,  together  with  any 
other  pleasant  little  circumstances  that 
may  occur  to  me." 

With  every  acknowledgment  to  the 
major  for  his  kindness  in  representing  me 
as  a  discarded  lover,  I  could  not  avoid 
entering  my  protest  against  that  part 
of  the  plan,  particularly  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  character  wat 
a  fictitious  one,  and  one  I  had  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  enact.  The 
major  treated  my  suggestion  with  scorn. 

**  My  dear  fellow  you  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter.  I  don't 
mean  to  tell  her  you  were  regularly 
jilted." 

I  bowed  in  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  the  favour. 

**  But  then  you  know,  unfortunate 
attachment  (it's  a  most  convenient 
phrase)  may  mean  any  thing,  and  a  dash 
of  sentiment  like  that  is  of\en  extremely 
useful.  You've  read  Lord  Byron,  I 
suppose.  Well,  I'll  send  you  a  couple 
of  volumes  with  some  passages  marked, 
it  might  be  well  for  you  to  get  by  heart, 
they  will  show  you  the  sort  of  thing  I 
mean,  *  The  Dream,'  and  all  in  that 
style  you  know — 

*  Tho'  woman  thou  didst  not  deceire  nM  * 

I  remember  got  Jack  Somers  old 
Jenny  Thornton,  and  her  house  near 
Roebuck.  He  hud  been  up  before 
Gabbett  for  an  assault  the  night  before, 
when  drunk,  and  had  given  the  poor 
devil  such  a  mauling,  that  he  was  held  to 
bail  for  it ;  and  the  devil  a  one  he  could 
get  to  go  security,  till  Jenny  sent  h^r 
solicitor,  as  he  was  apt  to  be  troubled 
with  a  shortness  of  memory  on  those 
occasions." 

••  But  with  every  respect  for  Mr. 
Somers*  genius,"  said  If  ^l  do&'t  see 
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th«  advantage  of  your  plan,  my  dear 
major." 

•*  Why,  man,  you*rc  strangely  stupid, 
dont  you  see.  111  call  on  old  mother 
Frizzlewig,  and  mention  all  this  to  her 
in  the  coarse  of  conrersation.  She  re- 
golarly  spends  every  forenoon  with 
your  old  dame  to  discuss  the  news  in 
Seundenf,  and  of  course  will  repeat 
every  syllable  she  has  heard  from  me  ; 
and,  by  the  same  tgken  to  ensure  that 
at  once,  FU  beg  of  her  when  going 
away  not  to  mention  the  affair  to  any 
one,  say  Fve  spoken  in  confidence  yon 
know ;  indeed, J  think  it's  unnecessary  ; 
however,  it's  as  well  to  make  sure. 
Well  then,  this  will  give  you  an  interest 
in  Miss  Burton's  eyes.  Nothing  sets 
a  woman  thinking  on  a  fellow  so  much 
as  hearing  others  talk  of  him.  You'll 
call  in  the  course  of  the  day,  no  matter 
who*8  there,  outsit  them  all, — she*ll  be 
on  thorns  till  they're  gone  herself.  Of 
course  then  you'll  bring  matters  into 
the  proper  channel, — disappointed 
feelings,  blighted  hopes,  unfeeling 
world,  kindred  souls, — something  worth 
living  for  yet,  altogether  in  that  line 
you  perceive.  Much  will  then  depend 
on  the  way  she  likes  all  this,  if  every 
thing  seems  smooth  you  might  go  a 
little  farther ;  be  a  little  more  open  in 
your  avowals,  you  understand  me.  It 
might  not  be  a  bad  plan,  I  don't  exactly 
recti  mmend  it,  but  it  might  be  well,  to 
pat  that  monkey  ;  through  affection  for 
every  thing  belonging  to  her,  give  it 
an  embrace  or  hug,  or " 

•'  ril  be  hanged  if  I  do,**  said  I,  re- 
membering my  former  encounter  with 
the  brute. 


*•  Well,  they  do  bite,  certainly,"  re- 
joined the  major,  **  so  I  don't  consider 
that  indispensable.  It  might  be  tried 
as  a  dernier  resort,  if  you  6nd  the 
train  take,  I  would  certainly  have  yon 
pop  the  question  at  once  ;  take  her  by 
surprise,  that's  half  the  battle ;  if  you 
find  her  soft  endeavouring  to  do  the 
modest  and  pretty,  down  on  your 
knees  at  once,  and  mind  the  dog  she 
has  always  at  her  feet — if  you  come 
upon  him'  he'll  kick  up  the  devil's  own 
TOW.  Swear,  vow,  rant,  and  do  the 
thing  in  the  thorough-going  style. 
She'll  probably  be  taken  considerably 
aback,  for  she's  not  much  accustomed 
to  those  kind  of  things  now,  poor  wo- 
man ;  and,  in  her  confusion,  may  let 
fall  something  of  a  promise..— watch 
for  this— catch  at  the  slightest  thing  of 
the  kind — there's  no  knowing  how  she 
might  try  to  budge  afterwards,  although 
I'm  afraid  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise against  her  would  not  lie  ;  with 
regard  to  time  or  particulars,  dont 
commit  yourself  at  once^-mect  me  in 
the  evening  at  Tommey's,  at  half-past 
seven.  We'll  dine  there  ;  it's  the  only 
house  you  can  get  claret  worth  drink- 
ing in,  or  a  cutlet  decently  dressed. 
You  can  settle  every  thing  with  me 
Finally. —  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fel* 
low,  I  must  be  off  now — can't  wait  a 
minute — didn't  think  it  was  so  late- 
Adieu,  au  revoir,*'  So  saying,  the 
worthy  major  bustled  up,  seized  his  hat 
and  cane,  and  before  1  could  say  an- 
other word,  had  shaken  me  by  the 
hand  and  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  SAT  over  the  fire  for  some  time  af^er 
be  had  gone,  in  a  sort  of  stupified  surr 
prise  at  the  plan  I  had  just  agreed  to. 
What  I  had  before  looked  upon, 
merely  as  a  joke,  or  at  best  as  a  very 
wild  and  chimerical  idea,  had,  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  my  friend  had 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  the  minute 
details  into  which  be  entered,  assumed 
a  much  more  substantive  form,  and  I 
started  to  think  I  had  actually  engaged 
to  follow  up  a  thing  of  the  "kind. 
Could  he  have  been  quizzing  me  all 
the  time,  and  petting  up  a  good  joke 
for  the  edification  of  his  friends  at  the 
Kildare-street  ?  But  no,  the  thing 
was    iflapossible,    he  was    evidently 


quite  in  earnest,  and  besides  the 
plan  agreed  too  well  with  similar  sto- 
ries I  had  heard  of  my  friend,  and 
with  his  own  past  exploits.  He  was 
the  vounger  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  family,  and  some  fortune  in  a  re- 
mote county  of  Ireland  ;  had  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age — seen  some 
service — been  knocked  about  the  world 
like  other?,  until,  about  ten  years  be- 
fore. Taking  huff  at  some  supposed 
slight  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  a  fit  of 
disgust  he  sold  his  commission,  quitted 
the  service,  and  found  himself,  at  five 
and  forty,  a  gay  bachelor  fjrentlcman, 
who  waltzed  like  an  angel  with  a  younff 
lady,  played  a  safe  game  at  whist  with 
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an  old  one,  and  had  little  to  lire  upon 
but  his  wits  and  the  money  got  for  bis 
commission.  Although  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  exhibiting,  though 
slightly,  some  traces  of  the  jovial, 
n^kctty  life  he  had  led,  the  major  still 
possessed  a  handsome  person  and  gay 
and  easy  manners,  wnich  made  him 
generally  jLiked  as  a  companion ;  be 
was  also  ^rst-rate  hand  at  "  taking  a 
rise,'*  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and, 
in  hit  younger  days,  would  boast  of 
the  numberless  old  ladies  whose  heads 
had  been  turned,  and  whose  characters 
for  decorum  had  been  sadlv  lowered 
by  the  inimitable  rtues  and  devices  of 
Captain  Pennington  of  the  Rifles. 
These  various  pleasing  and  amiable 
accomplishments,  which  before  only 
served  to  make  a  joke  for  the  mess,  or 
kill  an  hour  at  country  quarters,  were 
now  employed  in  procuring  for  their 
possessor  a  comfortable  settlement  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  the  in- 
genuity and  dexterity  which  had  once 
caused  a  dowager  to  mount  a  garden 
wall,  in  the  disguise  of  a  groom,  to 
meet  an  admirer  on  the  opposite  side, 
4>r  kept  a  rheumatic  spinster  of  seventy 
standing  sentry  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
at  the  little  bridge  of  Bally macforly, 
on  a  sharp  November  evening,  were 
now  exerted  in  softening  the  heart  and 
overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  vener- 
able Miss  Deborah  Muggins,  who  pos- 
sessed a  fortune  of  twelve  hundred  per 
Annum,  together  with  some  scruples 
about  transferring  the  same  to  so 
worldly  und  unholy  a  personage,  as 
she  could  not  but  perceive  her  admirer 
to  be.  There  were  several  minor 
spirits  too,  frequenting  the  region  of 
the  United  Service  Club,  who  had 
long  been  nibbling  at  so  tempting  a 
biiit.  The  major,  however,  was  a  bold 
man  as  well  as  a  good  shot ;  and  when 
one  morning  a  post-chaise  was  observed 
returning  to  (own  along  the  Clontarf 
road,  containing  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Mac  Sjiarman,  supported  by  his  second, 
with  a  bullet  comfortably  lodged  in 
his  right  shoulder ;  the  boldest  with- 
drew their  claims,  and  the  major  was 
left  to  prosecute  hi^  suit  unmolested. 
True,  he  at  first  found  some  difficulty 
in  rendering  his  late  exploit  acceptable 
*3|l'.the  rcli<^^iou8  scruples  of  the  fair 
l^borah,  which  however  wholly  va- 
nisbcd  before  a  most  exquisite  com- 
parison, instituted  by  the  woithy  com- 
mander, between  his  late  encounter 
and  the  destruction  of  Sisera  by  Barak 


and  the  prophetess,  which  simile,  m 
Barak  plays  but  second  fiddle  in  the 
affair,  and  the  whole  merit  of  the  mat- 
ter is  given  to  his  fair  coadjutor, 
proved  perfectly  irresistible  to  the 
vanity  of  her  modern  namesake,  and 
before  the  unfortunate  Sisera  was  pro* 
nounced  convalescent,  the  wedding 
had  taken  place,  and  the  major  was  a 
Benedict.  On  the  event  being  known 
at  the  club  at  Kildare-street,  various 
were  the  bets,  and  ereat  the  odds 
offered,  that  before  the  honey-moon 
was  over,  a  separation  would  be  for- 
mally announced  between  the  parties  ; 
but,  considerably  to  the  surprise,  and 
indeed  to  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
acquaintances  the  worthy  couple  re- 
turned most  amicably  to  town,  took  a 
handsomely  furnished  house  in  Fitz- 
william  place,  and  actually  set  up 
housekeeping  together.  For  a  time  it 
was  scarcely  believed  that  so  appa- 
rently ill  assorted  a  pair  could  long 
continue  to  endure  one  another ;  but 
though  the  major  grumbled  a  little  at 
first,  he  was  extremely  good  hu- 
moured, and  cared  little  how  his  lady 
managed  her  affairs,  provided  she  leil 
him  pretty  much  to  his  ow  n  ways ; 
a  system  of  mutual  and  Christian-like 
forbearance  was  also  established  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  contributed 
much  to  keep  matters  in  harmony  ; 
thus  the  major  agreed  to  go  to  church 
so  often  as  twice  in  the  year,  and 
avoid  snoring  particularly  loud  at  the 
roost  affecting  passages  of  the  reverend 
chaplain's  discourses,  and  the  lady,  on 
her  side,  was  induced  to  connive  at  the 
perpetration  of  a  quiet  rubber  by  the, 
major  and  three  of  his  cronies,  uii'« 
der  cover  of  the  monthly  report  of  the 
anti -young- men-standing-at-churcb* 
doors  •  during  -  service  -  time  society, 
which  the  reverend  secretary  generally 
submitted  to  Mrs.  Pennington's  in- 
spection, to  be  read  over  her  tea-table 
once  a  month,  and  which,  as  its  inva- 
riably acted  as  a  sedative,  and  had  the 
effect  of  putting  that  lady  into  a  sound 
sleep,  answered  her  husband's  purpose 
extremely  well. 

Such  was  Major  Pennington,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  many  faults  and 
eccentricities,  a  kinder  friend  and  a 
pleasanter  companion  I  have  seldom 
met,  and  if  a  more  loving  and  united 
couple  than  himself  and  his  worthy 
partner  might  be  found,  as  I  cannot 
deny  there  might,  there  were  many,  on 
the  other  band,  who,  apparenily  better 
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BuHed  to  each  other,  yet  managed  to 
find  more  frequent  opportuniiies  of 
quarrelling,  and  continued  to  lead  more 
uncomfortable  liTct.  The  next  morn* 
ing  whikt  I  was  making  a  late  break* 
fa^,  the  Major's  groom  rode  op  to  the 
door  with  an  epistW  from  hit  master  ; 
it  was  to  the  following  purport :  — 

"  Dear  Dick,— I  have  been  to  the 
old  Udy*s  this  morning;  I  managed 
your  business  for  you  completely  :  she 
18  firmly  persuaded  that  either  your 
own  desperate  hand,  or  rapid  decline 
must  soon  put  an  end  to  your  days ; 
and  is  at  this  moment,  I  trust,  dinning 
the  same  comfortable  assurance  into 
Miss  Burton's  astonished  ears.  I  think 
about  three  o'clock  will  be  your  best 
time  for  calling — follow  my  directions, 
and  remember  the  monkey.  I  com- 
mend you  to  Providence — meet  me  at 
Tommey's  at  half  past  seven. 
•*  Yours,  very  truly, 

••  Henrv  Pennington.* 

**  P.S.  I  send  you  u  couple  of  volumes 
of  Lord  Byron,  which  you  might  us 
well  occupy  yourself  in  looking  over, 
until  three  o'clock  ;  if  you  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  them  already — there's  no 
knowing  how  they  might  be  useful." 

"  Well,  it's  not  the  Major's  fauU,** 
thought  I,  '*if  Miss  Burton  stands 
proof  against  all  tbisv*  Accordingly, 
a  few  minutes  before  three  1  sallied 
forth,  determined  to  demean  myself  as 
a  worthy  pupil  of  so  illustrious  a 
master.  Miss  Burton  was  at  home, 
but  to  my  inexpressible  annoyance, 
was  already  provided  with  a  visitor,  in 
the  person  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
lliinff'umbob,  who  was  universally  ac- 
knoMiedged  to  be  a  living  personifica- 
tion of  the  abstract  idea  of  gossip,  but 
who  had  never  been  known  on  one 
single  occasion  to  bring  an  anecdote  to 
a  conclusion,  almost  unconsciously 
running  off  to  every  topic  incidentally 
mentioned  in  conversation.  Aware  of 
this  propensity  of  the  worthy  lady's, 
it  required  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
firmness  to  enable  me  to  follow  the 
Major's  advice,and  doggedly  determine 
to  outsit  her.  I  was  however  fixed  in 
my  resolution,  as  I  perceived  from 
Miss  Burton's  manner  and  address, 
that  Mrs.  Frizzlewig's  visit  had  taken 
place,  and  been  productive  of  the 
desired  effect.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  an  idea  of  Lady  Thing'umbob*s 
eonversation,  as  it  in  fact  consisted  of 
a  string  of  stories,  each  succeeding  the 


other,  when  about  one  quarter  finished 
something  in  the  following  manner— 
*«  Well  my  dear  Mr.  Whitmore,  1  hope 
you're  not  much  the  worse  for  your 
accident  at  the  races — they're  mighty 
dangerous  places,  those  races— 1  re* 
member  poor  Captain  M* Manns- 1  think 
vou  knew  him,  Mary,  he  was  going  to 
be  married  to  Miss  M'Naraara— one 
of  the  M*Namaras  of  the  county 
Clare-^mighty  nice  people  the  M*Na* 
mara8,aud  their  beautiful  place.  Kill- 
macuddy  Castle.  I  wonder  who's  got 
it  now  ;  you  know  old  M'Namara  died 
in  the  king's  Bench,  and  they  said 
Christie  Branagan,  the  Ennis  attorney^ 
was  to  buy  it ;  but  afler,  the  nephew, 
Tim  Branagan,  was  tried  for  forgery* 
they  say  the  uncle  didn't  somehow 
much  like  to  live  in  the  country 
--it  was  a  mighty  lucky  thing  for 
him  he  wasn't  hanged,  for  the  Judge, 
Baron  Jenkinson,  the  little  old  man 
with  the  specs,  Mary — he  was  the 
most  short-sighted  man  I  ever  knew.  I 
remember  one  day  saying  to  him — but 
where  was  I  ? — Oh,  I  remember,  at 
Tim  Branagan's  trial — no,  I  was  at 
Kill  macuddy— Mr.  M*Namara— no  it 
was  at  Captain  M'Manus  ;  oh  yes,— 
Captain  M*Manus  was  froing  to  be 
married  to  the  youngest  Miss  M*Nama« 
ra ;  well,  Mr.  Whitmore,  about  three 
days  before  the  wedding-^let  me  see, 
the  wedding  was  to  be  on  the  13th  of 
March,  —  ah,  yes,  my-  poor  Thing- 
'umbob's  birthday— he  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  Buo* 
naparte  were  all  born  the  same 
year  — and  he  was  the  eldest  of 
the  three— mighty  extraordinary.  I 
remember  his  telling  me,  he  once 
dreamt  he'd  be  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  ;  Tcry  remarkable,  was'n't  it  ? 
and,  talking  of  dreams,  I  dreamt  such  a 
curious  dream,  the  night  before  last*— 
just  of  all  the  nighlk  in  the  year,  the 
night  of  the  4ih  of  June ;  the  poor  old 
king's  birthday.  Ah  I  he  was  a  good 
old  man  ;  I  remember  being  presented 
the  first  drawing  room  he  held  after  he 
was  mad,  you  know  ;  a  long  time  ago— 
T  was  younger  then  than  I  am  now,  Mr. 
Whitmore ;  dear  me,  bow  old  we  grow 
the  longer  we  live  I  mighty  surprising : 
well,  as  I  was  saying,  1  was  presented 
by  younflp  Lady  Wallingford,  the 
grandmother  of  the  present  earl ;  they 
were  connections  of  ours,  you  knew ; 
let  me  see,  how  was  it?  oh  yes* old 
Lord  Wallingford's  granduncle's  half- 
kNTother  was  married  to  the  third  cousin 
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of— no,  that  wa€n*t  it— yes  it  wa8-«~wat 
married  to  the  thiitl  cousin  of— but 
where  was  I  ?  oh,  at  the  drawing-room 
—no  it  wasn't— dear  roe,  how  forgt^tlul 
I  am ;  I  declare  my  memory's  quite 
lailing^ ;  but  to  return  to  what  I  was 
•aying— my  poor  Thing'umbob's  birth«> 
day,  the  IdUi  of  March,  Mise  M*Na^ 
Bare  was  to  be  married  that  day ; 
well.  Captain  M*Manus  was  one  of  tha 
handsomest  men  you  ever  saw,  and 
indeed  so  was  my  poor  cousin  Harry 
Brown  of  the  5dd  regiment  ;  poor 
fellow,  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
—Bless  my  soul  I  is  that  6ve  o'clock  ? 
I  declare  it  is  ;  npon  my  word,  Mary, 
Mr.  Whitmore's  been  so  agreeable 
(except  to  wish  her  ladyship  good 
mommg,  and  give  an  occasional  yawn, 
I  had  not  opened  my  month  once  the 
whole  time),  and  indeed  it's  always  the 
way  when  1  come  here— five  o'clock  I— 
dear  me !  and  I  was  to  be  with  poor 
Mrs.  Matchmaker  at  a  quarter  before,  to 
hear  about  the  trial— it  came  on  to-day 
•—the  daughter  tou  know,  a  beautiful 
girl,  manied  old  Simpson  the  timber 
merchant,  and  they  say  she  had  been 
attached  to  her  coiMin  before — poor 


thing!  and  now  he^  trying  to  gel 
a  divorce,  and  the  poor  mother,  you 
know,  she's  fretting,  and  I  go  to  com* 
fort  her  ;  and,  oh  dear  me,  she  begged 
me  not  to  say  a  word  about  it ;  but 
yon  know,  my  dear  Mary,  neither  yon 
nor  Mr.  Whitmore  will  sav  a  word  i 
there's  a  quarter  past,  I  declare—good 
bye  my  dear,  good  bye  Mr.  Whitmore 
—I  hope  you'll  not— well,  if  that  mon- 
key hasn't  torn  my  beautifnl  new  work- 
bag  ail  to  pieces  *,  thank  you,  Mr.  Whit- 
more, but  it's  no  use  now ;  my  dear 
Mary  I  wonder  you  will  keep  such  ani- 
mals—but however,  I  don't  blame  you 
my  dear,  I  don't  blame  you — you 
must  be  lonely  often  of  a  time ;  good 
bye  ;  ril  see  you  to-morrow,"  and  oflf 
at  last  went  the  wortliy  lady  to  hear  a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the 
crim.  con.  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  that  day  in  court.  If  the  reader 
will  imagine  the  above  harangue,  deli- 
vered with  a  most  mellifluous  brogue, 
and  the  greatest  drawl  I  ever  heaiid  in 
mv  life,  he  may  form  some  faint  idea 
of  Lady  Thing*umbob*a  powers  of 
pleasing. 


CHAPTER  V. 


At  eight  o'clock,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, I  met  the  major  at  Tom- 
mey's,  and  was  received  by  him  most 
cordially,  coupled  with  an  admoni- 
tion to  be  more  punctual  in  future,  as 
he  feared  the  snup  might  be  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  delay.  The  dinner 
was,  of  course,  superb,  and  was  done 
fiill  justice  to  by  both  parties,  the  ma- 
jor deferring  my  relation  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  till  the  more  important 
occupation  we  were  engaged  in,  was  at 
an  end. 

**  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Dick,  you 
must  be  ready  for  it  by  this  time." 

*•  Thank  you,  devilish  good  sherry." 

•*  Sherry  r  shouted  the  major,  with 
much  the  same  voice  and  accent,  as  if 
I  had  pronounced  it  castor  oil,  **  sherry ! 
O  Lord  I  O  Lord!  that  1  should  live 
to  see  this  day, — ^he  calls  the  finest 
Madeira  in  Dublin,  sherry." 

**  Madeira  I  to  be  sure  it  is,"  said  I, 
what  the  deuce  was  I  thinking  oVf* 

"  Fiuth,  Dick,  I  don't  know  ;  hang- 
ing or  majrriage,  I  presume,  but  lovers 
aire  always  forgetrol  \  but  come,  here's 


the  dessert,  and  now  that  fellow's  done 
shifting  plates  and  dishes,  fill  your 
glass,  and  tell  me  how  matters  went. 
Did  you  find  her  alone  when  you 
called  r 

"  No,"  said  I.  "as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  the  old  Dowager  Thing'um- 
bob  was  there." 

**  Oh,  then,  I  need*nt  ask  any  more ; 
of  course,  you  gave  the  matter  up,  and 
came  away." 

••  No,  faith,  I  stuck  on,  and  by  good 
luck,  she  had  to  hurry  off  to  call  on 
some  old  lady,  to  know  whether  her 
daughter  was  divorced  or  married,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

••  Oh,  aye,  Mrs.  Simpson,  the  jury 
have  just  brought  in  thehr  verdict, 
given  old  Simpson  three  thousand 
pounds,  but  now  to  your  aflfalr." 

•*  Why,  afler  the  Dowager  was  gone, 
we  talked  away  pretty  much  in  the 
stvle  you  recommended.  Mrs.  Friazle* 
wig  had  been  with  her  in  the  morning, 
and  played  her  part  to  perfection. 
Miss  Burton  grew  excessively  confi- 
dential and  tender,  and  what  I  thought 
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A  good  9gQ,  talked  of  the  pleasures 
of  friendsbip ;  tired  of  the  world, 
longed  " 

**  I  see,"  replied  ray  friend,  **  I  set 
tune  for  her.' 

"Tired  of  the  world,**  continued 
I,  "  longed  for  retirement,  dreaded 
being  left  alone  ;  this  last  seemed  so 
decisive,  that  I  made  the  plunge  at 
once,  begged  her  to  be  under  no  ap« 
prehension  upon  that  score,  unbosomed 
mjself  in  the  most  moving  style,  and 
ended  with  offering  to  be  her  compa- 
nion through  that  dreary  wilderness, 
which  she  so  much  dreaded." 

**  That  was  coming  it  pretty  strong, 
Dick,"  said  the  major,  "and  how  did 
she  take  all  this  ?** 

**  She  didn't  expect  it  so  soon,  I  be- 
lieve, and  was  somewhat  confused  by 
the  extreme  vehemency  which  I 
thought  proper  to  assume  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  then,  as  if  unconsciously, 
she  pronounced  the  decisive  monosvU 
lable.  I  was  just  breaking  forth  with 
a  fresh  rhapsody  of  thanks  and  protes- 
tations, when  an  infernal  knock  came 
to  the  door,  and  up  she  jumped  in  a 
tolerable  fright,  and  just  saying  it  was 
old  Philpots,  the  attorney,  who  was 
coming  to  dine,  cut  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  me  barely  time  to  assure  her  I 
would  call  in  the  morning,  and  conjure 
her  not  to  mention  the  afiair  to  any 
one  in  the  meantime." 

**  Rather  unlucky,  that  old  fellow's 
eoming"  said  the  major,  **  but,  my  dear 
fellow,  there  are  two  monosyllables, 
each  equally  decisive,  and  you  didn't 
mention  which  Miss  Burton  employed 
on  the  interesting  occasion." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  •*  I  tell 
you,  I  was  just  thanking  her,  when  that 
old  rascal  knocked." 

"  Ave,  but  let  us  see  now  about  the 
rest  of  the  affair ;  did  old  Philpots  see 
you  as  he  came  in  ?** 

'*  No,  I  managed  to  slip  out  through 
the  back  room  as  he  was  coming  in  at 
the  front.  I  thought  it  as  well  to 
avoid  meetini;  him." 

**  Avoid  him  by  all  means,"  replied 
my  kind  adviser,  "he'll  smoke  it  out 
soon  enough,  as  he  makes  a  pretty 
snug  thing  out  of  her  at  present,  it 
won*t  he  his  fault  if  you  get  the  old 
dame  and  her  money,  1  can  tell  you; 
the  sooner  the  whole  thing's  settled,  the 
better ;  there's  no  knowing  what  he 
may  do  to  put  it  off;  and  besides, 
yoorftunily  might  interfere,  althoogh 


that*s  not  likely,  you're  of  age,  befort 
this  ?" 

"  Yes,  last  week." 

*«  Ah  I  that's  lucky  i  a  good  omen* 
too.  Well,  I  don't  think  Miss  Buiw 
ton's  more  than  four  or  five-and-lortr 
vears  older;  fill  your  glass;  herei 
her  heulth-^Mrs.  Riohani  Whitmore, 
Jun. ;  I  believe  your  aunt's  alive^ 
ain't  she  ?  Don't  be  cast  down,  my 
dear  boy;  you'll  not  find  it  so  bad,  after 
all ;  besides,  she  can't  last  for  ever,  and 
if  you're  left  a  dashing  young  widower 
at  seven  or  eight-and  twenty,  I  don't 
see  what  better  game  you  could  have 
played  ;  there's  nothing  like  a  widower 
you  know,  with  the  women,  especiallr 
if  he's  young  and  good  looking,  witli 
800/.  or  900A  a  year  into  the  bargain^ 
and  faith,  she  has  more  than  that, 
Dick.  You'll  take  care  aud  secure  the 
will  dur:ng  the  honeymoon,  aud  if 
you're  left  a  young  widower  to  begin 
the  world,  at  Sir  Pertinax  MacSyeo* 
phant  says,  'wi'  a  sorrowfu'  counte* 
nance,  and  a  joyfu'  heart,*  deep  mourn* 
ing,  cut  in  the  newest  and  most  fashion* 
able  style,  a  sigh  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then  a  flash  of  merriment,  as 
if  to  show  what  you  were  in  other 
davs,  backed  by  the  snug  little  property 
I  have  mentioned,  there's  no  knowing 
who  you  might  not  get,  if  you  chose  to 
try  your  hand  again  in  tliat  way ;  the 
girls  would  be  allmad  after  you.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  might, '  here  the 
major  grew  excessively  earnei»t,  and 
grasped  my  hand  as  he  spoke,  '*you 
might  marry  the  devil  I" 

I,  of  course,  expressed,  in  suitable 
terms,  my  satisfaction  at  the  pleanng 
family  connection  in  store  for  me,  but 
could  not  avoid  giving  utterance  to 
some  fears  as  to  the  ehance  of  lift 
holding  out  during  the  honeymoon  i 
that  once  over,  the  rest  I  thought 
could  be  endured  ;  but  here,  also,  my 
friend's  ready  wit  suggested  a  plan. 

•*  ril  tell  you  what ;  write  aowu  to 
Kingstown,  and  engage  rooms  at 
Hayes's  ;  you  couldn  t  be  better  off, 
and  what's  more,  you're  an  old  hand  at 
boating,  ain't  you  ?  Be  sure  to  talk  of 
nothing  else  the  first  da^,  delights  of 
the  sea,  and  so  forth  ;  this  will  set  her 
on  the  same  tack  ;  she'll  be  bent  oa 
going  with  yon  ;  choose  a  bright  day 
if  you  can,  with  a  hot  sun,  and  a  plea- 
sant sharp  gale  from  the  east — there's 
always  an  east  wind  blowing  at  Rings- 
town  ;  those  old  jadei»  you  koow»  ar^ 
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ture  to  drets  to  as  to  make  girls  of 
ihemBelves,  if  they  can  :  thin  gauze, 
low  cut  gowns,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Well,  if  the  wind*8  east,  with 
a  pleasant  little  touch  of  north  in  it, 
pull  right  across  for  Howth,  towards 
Ihe  light-house  ;  if  southerly,  round  by 
Bullock  and  Dalkey ;  in  either  case, 
shell  have  it  right  a- head  ;  you'll  of 
course  sit  beside  her,  and  not  fail  to 
expatiate  largely  on  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  ;  spout  Scott 
and  Byron  in  proper  style,  and  mind 
to  keep  the  helm  all  the  time,  as  I 
told  you,  so  that,  what  between  the 
thar])  wind,  her  light  dresi,  and,  if  it*s 
at  all  rough,  and  you  can  manage  to 
ship  two  or  three  seas  comfortably,  so 
much  the  better,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  two  or  three  days  successively, 
she*ll  return  to  town  with  quite  enough 
of  cold  and  hoarseness,  to  make  Marsh, 
honest  man,  send  her  abroad  for  the 
winter,  at  least ;  then  you  know,  your 
numerous  avocations,  attention  to  your 
profession,  and  family  affairs,  will  ren- 
der it  utterly  impossible,  heartrending 
as  the  separation  must  be,  for  you  to 
accompany  her  abroad  ;  you  have  the 
house  in  bardiner-street,  for  the  win- 
ter, a  couple  of  smart  hunters  in  your 
stable,  just  as  the  season  is  commenc- 
ing, (and  the  Ward  Union  will  take 
the  field  in  prime  style  next  October,) 
and  every  facility  for  spending  as  plea- 
sant a  time  as  a  good  moiety  of  the 
fair  dame's  property,  and  a  suitable 
inclination  for  spending  the  same,  can 
procure  you." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
coolness  with  which  the  major  chalked 
out  my  future  matrimonial  destiny, 
and  only  expressed  my  surprise,  that 
he  had  not  recommended  my  capsizing 
the  boat  in  feme  of  those  agreeable 


aquatic  excursions,  and  so  putting  m 
speedy  end  to  all  m^  troubles. 

'*!  here's  something  in  what  you 
•ay,"  replied  my  friend,  taking  up  the 
suggestion  with  the  utmost  gravity  ; 
**  it  might  be  better :  but  then  you're 
rather  unused  to  these  things,  and 
might  give  it  an  awkward  appearance  : 
take  care  to  secure  the  will  first,  should 
you  do  so.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
I  don't  recommend  it :  she  might  catch 
hold  of  you  when  going  down,  too,  and 
those  old  devils  cling  like  lobsters. 
No  ;  I  should  say,  trust  to  the  easterly 
winds  and  a  consultation  of  the  doc- 
tors,—  I  never  knew  them  fail  yet. 
Besides,  that  would  do  her  no  harm  ; 
pleasant  to  see  something  of  the  world, 
and  go  abroad  ;she  must  be  tired  by 
this  time  of  theworld  at  home.  But, 
on  my  soul,  you  ought  to  consider 
yourself  a  lucky  fellow — a  chap  at  your 
age  nicking  such  a  prize.  Just  ring 
the  bell,  will  you?" 

The  bell  was  accordingly  rung,  a 
fresh  supply  of  claret  ordered,  over 
whose  inspiring  contents  the  major 
proceeded  to  favour  me  with  a  number 
of  moral  reflections,  interspersed  with 
excellent  maxims,  suitable  to  the  mar* 
ried  state  ;  but  which,  whether  from 
the  tone  they  were  delivered  in,  or  a 
certain  confusion  of  ideas  that  some- 
how came  over  me,  and  whirh  I  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  banish  with  each  ad- 
ditional glass,  I  have,  unfortunately  for 
myself  and  the  world,  totally  forgotten. 
An  indistinct  recollection  of  admiring 
the  sun  rising  over  the  Custom-house, 
when  returning,  together  with  some 
exquisite  observations  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  which  the  prospect 
called  forth  from  the  major,  lead  me  to 
infer  that  they  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Ik  spite  of  all  the  delays  and  legal 
difficulties  which  the  professional  in- 
genuity of  Mr.  Philpots  contrived  to 
throw  in  the  way,  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries were  at  last  settled,  and  the 
wedding  fixed  for  the  20th  of  the 
month. 

Myiinlooked  for  success,  however. 
In  whaThad  long  been  considered 
almost  a  hopeless  quarter,  was  not  un- 
accompaniea  by  the  envious  feelings^ 


on  the  part  of  others,  usually  attendant 
on  fortunate  merit ;  and  more  than  one 
disappointed  Lothario  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  variety  of  uncharitable 
aspirations  with  regard  to  my  fair  in- 
tended and  myself. 

Foremost  amongst  these  discontented 
suitors  was  a  certain  Mr.  Terence 
O*  Flaherty.  This  honest  gentleman 
had,  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more, 
been  vainly  offering  his  incense  at  the 
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tbrine  of  everj  uomanied  lady  of  hit 
acquaintance,  of  a  certain  age  and  a 
certain  income  ;  and  bad,  at  last,  con* 
fined  his  operations  to  procuring  a 
respectable  place  in  Miss  6urton*t 
will.  In  this  latter  pursuit,  however, 
be  overdid  his  part,  and  his  attempts 
were  so  open  and  apparent,  that  the 
lady's  jealousy  took  fire,  and  Mr. 
OTlaherty  was  dismissed.  The  osten- 
sible and  proximate  eause  was,  treading 
upon  the  tail  of  her  favourite  monkey ; 
which,  being  the  third  repetition  of  so 
heinous  an  offence,  was  too  much  even 
for  his  fair  mistress's  good  nature,  and 
the  impression  which  Mr.  O'FIaherty's 
many  agreeable  qualities  had  certainly 
made  upon  her  ;  —  for  the  gentleman 
really  possessed  a  good  voice,  and  sang 
duets  with  her  most  obligingly  ;  was  a 
capital  partner  at  whist,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  that  showy  off-hand  dash 
and  manner,  which  is  so  oflen  to  be 
met  with  in  a  half-bred  Irishman. 

As  his  dismissal  had  taken  place 
shortly  after  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Burton,  he  not  unnaturally  at- 
tributed the  circumstance  to  the  ad- 
verse influence  of  a  new  rival ;  and, 
upon  hearing  of  my  final  success  on  a 
point  which  he  bad  hardly  thought  of 
attempting,  his  wrath  knew  no  bounds. 
He  at  once  declared  his  conviction  of 
the  whole  affair  being  a  trick,  and  even 
talked  of  producing  a  written  promise 
of  marriage  to  himself,  in  Miss  Bur- 
ton's handwriting.  He  considered 
himself  a  tolerable  shot,  had  some 
slight  experience  in  matters  of  the 
kind,  and  thought  that  an  **  afiuir  *'  at 
the  present  time  would  be  rather  ad- 
vantageous than  otherwise,  and  sure  to 
bring  his  reputation  once  more  above 
water  ; — the  rather  that  his  whiskers, 
upon  which  the  worthy  gentleman  had 
been  living  for  some  time  past  at  the 
table  of  a  silly  dowager  in  town,  had 
begun  to  wax  rather  threadbare,  and 
prove  but  a  slender  means  of  subsist- 
ence. A  duel,  if  it  did  no  more,  would 
get  him  notoriety,  and  that  was  in  it- 
self no  small  gain.  For  many  reason) 
I  was  the  fittest  person  to  fix  upon  for 
the  purpose :  in  the  first  place,  a  luckr 
bullet  might  put  me  out  of  the  way  al- 
together, and  there  was  no  knowing 
how,  by  proper  management,  even  Miss 
Barton  herself  might  be  brought  round 
afterwards ;  and  even,  without  carrying 
it  so  far,  the  mere  threat  of  a  thing  of 
the  kind  might,  with  so  green  and  in- 
experienced a  youth,  have  the  effect  of 
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making  me  withdraw  ikiy  pretensions 
altogether,  and  leave  the  field  open  to 
the  worthy  Terence,  who  woula  then 
commence  his  suit  under  such  favour- 
able circumstances,  as  to  render  sucecst 
much  less  improbable  than  before. 

Some  hasty  expressions  I  had  once 
dropped  in  regard  to  the  gentleman,  at 
a  time  when  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  ever  proviug.  his  rival,  and  ree 
ported  as  usual,  revised  and  corrected 
by  some  *<good  natored  friend,"  fur- 
nished Mr.  0*Flaherty  with  a  suffi- 
cient peg  whereon  to  hang  a  challenge ; 
and  accordingly  one  Sunday  evening, 
a  few  days  before  my  intended  wedding, 
just  when  going  out  to  play  the  agree- 
able at  Gardiner-street,  the  door  of  my 
sitting  room  opened,  and  a  tall,  red- 
faced,  raw-boned,  elderly  looking  gen- 
tleman made  his  appearance  ;  who, 
announcing  himself  as  Lieutenant 
M'Sparran,  late  of  the  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners,  proceeded  to  inform  me 
in  the  broadest  Scotch  I  have  ever 
heard,  of  his  great  delight  in  making 
m^  acauaintance,  and  of  the  message 
with  which  he  was  charged  from  his 
friertd,  Mr.  Terence  O' Flaherty. 

I  made  my  bow,  begged  him  to  be 
seated,  and  observed  that,  not  having 
the  honour  of  that  gentleman's  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  I  presumed  the 
message  could  have  but  one  object. 
The  Lieutenant,  in  the  same  delight- 
ful accent,  regretted  that  my  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  was  requested  by  his 
friend,  to  demand  an  apology  for  cer- 
tain expressions  I  had  made  use  of,  and 
that  1  should  renounce  the  pretensions 
I  was  understood  to  have  formed,  to 
Miss  Burton's  hand,  as  he  (Mr.  O'Fla- 
herty)  conceived  he  had  a  prior  claim, 
as  well  as  an  express  promise  from 
that  lady.  To  the  first  part  of  the 
message  I  replied,  I  could  only  say 
that  I  must  beg  to  decline  making  any 
apology  of  the  kind,  and  that  I  could 
not  allow  the  name  of  the  lady,  who 
had  been  mentioned,  to  be  made  use 
of  in  an  affair  of  the  kind,'  and  only 
wondered  that  an  officer  of  Lieutenant 
MacSparran's  high  c^^«acter  should 
have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

**  For  the  terms  in  which  ve  hae 
been  pleased  to  allude  to  mysel/  jiiaister 
Whitmair,"  replied  the  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant, ••  I  beg  to  mak*  my  acknow- 
ledgments, and  I  canna'  help  feeling 
sorry  that  this  business  canna'  be  amee- 
cably  arranged  ;  altho'  from  Scotland, 
for  I  am  na°  an  Irishman,  nor  an  En- 
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gHsbman  neither,  Maitter  Wbitmatr, 
as  ye  might  dbotless  hat  concluded 
fhie  ma  Toice  an'  accent,  as  I  hae  lired 
^ere  aae  long ;  I  canna*,  at  I  say; 
he\p  regretting,  thai  twa'  excellent 
Irish  freends  o'  mine,  as  I  trust  ye  will 
allow  Die  to  ca'  voarser  and  Maister 
OTlaherty,  suld  be  upon  sic'  terms  i 
however,  nnce  ye  declme  making  ony 
apoloffy,  I  maun  request  ye  to  refer 
mt  till  tome  friend  for  the  furiher  set* 
tlement  o'  this  affiiir." 

Having  received  Mijor  Penning* 
ton's  name  and  address,  together  with 
a  note,  begging  of  him  to  do  the  need- 
fbl  for  me  in  the  matter,  the  worthv 
Lieutenant  took  his  departure  with 
much  ceremony  and  many  compliments. 
About  half  an  hoar  aiterwards,  the 
servant  brought  me  up  a  couple  of 
letters,  one  of  them,  being  directed  in 
the  Major's  handwriting,  I  opened  at 
once.  It  was  merely  to  express  his 
perfect  willingness  to  act  for  me,  his 
warm  approval  of  the  course  I  had 
adopted,  and  concluded  with  saying  he 
would  call  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing to  let  me  know  with  regard  to  time 
and  place,  Ac. 

*  Truly  a  pleasant  business,"  thought 
I,  "that  t  couldn't  manage  matters 
quietly,  without  getting  into  this  infer- 
nal scrape  t  the  a^r's  ridiculous 
enough  as  it  is,  but  with  the  addition 
of  this  duel,'  it  will  be  either  worse,  or 
rather  too  serious  t  but  where  the 
devil  can  this  be  from  ?  I  dont  know 
the  hand,  and  yet  I  think  I  do  remem- 
ber something  like  it."  I  hastily  broke 
the  seal :  <*  Hollo !  whaf  s  all  this  r 

•*  Sir, — As  the  legal  adyisers  of  the 
late  Richard  WMtmore,  of  Chipping 
Park,  Taunton,  Esq^  we  heft  to  inu>rm 
you  that,  bv  thd  death  of  the  said 
Kichard  Whitmore,  Esq.,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence,  near  this,  on  the 
10th  ult.,  you  have  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  property  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  jf  2000  per  annum,  as  being,  by 
the  will  of  your  deceased  uncle,  afore- 
said, appointed  his  sole  heir  and  resi- 
duary le^tee.  Should  you  be  unable 
yourself  immediately  to  repair  to  Chip- 
ping Park,  it  would  l>e  advisable  for 
jrou  to  appoint  a  proper  person  to  act 
in  the  meantime,  as  your  agent.  Should 
you  feel  disposed  to  place  the  neces- 
sary confidence  in  us,  we  should  feel 
most  happy  in  executing  the  proposed 
trust,  and  fulfilling  all  your  wishes  as 
if  you  were  yourself  present. 

••  W«  hava  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  with 


the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servants, 

"Standish  and  Inkhom. 

•*  Taunton,  June  13,  183—." 

My  first  impression,  upon  reading 
the  above,  was,  that  some  kind  friend 
was  disposed  to  amuse  himself  at  my 
expense,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  hoax,  so  little  had  I  dreamt  of  my 
tincle,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and 
who  had  all  his  life  been  on  bad  terms 
with  my  branch  of  the  family,  leaving 
a  particle  of  his  property  to  any  onts 
of  us,  least  of  all  to  my  lucky  self. 
The  letter,  however,  had  a  very  busi- 
nesslike air  and  appearance  ;  the  post 
mark  *  Taunton'  was  duly  stamped  on 
the  back,  and  the  hand  writing  I  found, 
on  comparing,  to  be  the  same  with  the 
endorsement  on  some  family  papers 
a  solicitor  had  once  sent  to  me.  My 
next  thought  was,  that  It  was  cer* 
tainly  true,  and  then  my  pleasant  en- 
gagement for  the  next  morning ;  the 
best  I  could  hope  for,  even  in  the 
event  of  coming  off  scot  free,  or  wing- 
ing my  antagonist,  was  to  be  settled 
down  for  life  with  an  old^—  O  Lord ! 
O  Lord !  it  was  too  bad ;  and  my 
feeling^  of  gratitude  to  the  Major,  for 
his  successml  exertions  on  m^  behalf^ 
underwent  considerable  revulsion. 

**  Thev  say  that  fellow's  a  crack  shot, 
too,  confound  him !  I  wonder  when 
the  Major  will  be  here." 

**  He  s  been  waiting  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  till  you  had  the  civility  to 
wish  him  good  evening,"  replied  that 
worthy  gentleman,  who  had  just  en* 
tered  without  my  observing  him. 

**  Come,  Dick,  never  get  into  the 
blue  devils  about  the  matter ;  I  have 
arranged  every  thing  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible ;  to-morrow  morning  at  six ;  thjj^ 
meadow  field  beyond  the  fourth  <mma 
bridge ;  be  at  the  corner  of  the  Cir- 
cular Road  at  half-past  five ;  111  bring 
my  cab ;  better  not  call  here  ;  might 
be  observed;  O'Flaherty's  not  a  bad 
shot,  but  not  much  nerve  ;  take  it  all 
coolly,  and  unless  something  serious 
occurs,  you're  a  made  man  ;  nothing 
goes  so  far  with  Miss  Burton,  as  — ^ 

**  Miss  Burton  be  d d,  that's  the 

worst  part  of  the  whole  basiness,"  said. 
I,  **just  read  that,  came  only  half-an- 
bour  ago." 

The  mm*or  took  the  letter,  perused 
it  attentively,  and  then,  deliberately 
folding  it  up,  stood,  looking  at  me  fot 
about  a  minute  with  a  vety  curious  ex* 
prefesloD  of  coontenanct. 
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•*  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you 
joy  most  heartily;  you  have  such  luck; 
and  then  this  message  of  0*Fldherty*s; 
never  was  tiny  thing  more  fortunate,  I 
congratulate  you.'* 

""Why  what  the  devil  doyo\x  mean," 
taid  I,  utterly  losing  patience  at  what 
I  considered  as  the  unmerciful  quizzing 
of  the  very  man  who  had  brought  me  into 
the  scrape,  **  I  think  you  might  find 
some  pleasanter  subject  for  a  joke. 

**  Joke,  man  I  what  do  you  mean, 
devil  a  joke  In  the  matter — don*t  you 
see?  this  duel  gives  you  the  easiest 
way  in  the  world  of  breaking  off  with 
Miss  Burton.** 

•  Ay,"  said  I,  ••  easy  enough,"  get  a 
bullet  through  my  head.** 

•*  Listeu  a  moment,  you  go  out,  re- 
ceive his  first  fire,  and  you  may  as  well 
return  it  too.  Til  step  forward,  de- 
clare that  your  honour  forbade  you 
giving  up  your  pretensions,  on  Mr, 
0'Flaherty*s  demandingit,  but  that  now, 
having  given  him  every  satisfaction,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  mention  that  the  un- 
fortunate interFerence  of  your  family, 
and  circumstances,  over  which  you  had 
no  control,  compel  you  most  reluctant- 
ly to  withdraw  your  claims,  and  leave 
Miss  Burton  once  more  a  free  woman ; 
in  this  way  you'll  come  off  with  flying 
colours,  and,  if  you  do  chance  to  wing 
O* Flaherty,  it  will  give  you  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  for  absconding  for 
a  time,  you  know,  a  heart*rending  epis- 
tle to  the  fair  virgin  of  Gardiner-street 
will  set  every  thing  right ;  cruel  fete, 
imperative  necessity,  unfortunate  vic- 
tim, &c.  and  as  in  that  case  III  give 
O' Flaherty  a  hint  as  to  bis  chance,  I 
tltink  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that,  what 
^tween  hU  heroism  and  his  wound, 
%1l  be  the  happy  man  after  all." 

«  Ay,"  said  1,  -  but  if  OTlaherty 
chances  to  wing  me  ?" 

"  Why  in  that  case  the  wedding  is 
eqnallpr  out  of  the  question,  so  you're 
safe  either  way.  I  was  looking  at  your 
pistols,  the  other  day,  they're  no  good 
and,  although  its  a  bad  thing  to  take 
tools  you're  not  used  to,  yet  I  had 
better  bring  mine,  so  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  the  Circular  Road 
ft  half-past  five.  You  might  as  well 
have  the  letter  ready  written,  as  vou 
may  have  to  be  off  at  once.  Good  night." 

1  am  not  going  now  to  debate  upon 
so  threadbare  and  hackneyed  a  topic 
as  a  modern  duel.  The  duel  was,  I 
belfey^  like  all  other  duels,  that  is  to 
S^.  the  morning  was  raw  and  musty, 
lH%  most  unaccountably  depreued 
rbhie-deyilisb,  my  friend  was  un* 


usually  lively  and  chatty.  The  princi- 
pals endeavoured  to  look  as  cool  and 
unconcerned,  and  the  seconds  were  as 
complimentary  and  polite,  as  usual. 
The  customary  preliminaries  having 
been  gone  through,  the  ground  was 
measured,  the  principals  placed,  and 
the  signal  ^iven  ;  I  felt  a  whizsing 
noise  for  an  instant  close  past  my  ear, 
and  saw  my  antagonist  stretched  on 
the  ground.  The  ball,  however,  had 
only  struck  him  a  little  above  the  knee, 
anci  the  surgeon  in  attendance  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  nothing  serious. 

**  Since  the  affair  is  now  at  an  end," 
said  Major  Pennington,  stepping  for- 
ward, **  I  am  bound  to  declare,  what  a 
regard  for  my  friend's  honour  prevented 
my  doing  sooner,  that  unfortunate  fa* 
mily  circumstances  compel  my  friend 
Mr.  Whitmore,  most  reluctantly,  to 
abstain  from  prosecuting  his  suit  with 
the  lady  whose  name  has  been  men* 
tioned.  Mr.  O* Flaherty  having  de» 
manded  that  satisfaction  which  he  hat 
received,  prevented  his  making  this  de« 
claralion  before.  Mr.  0*Flanerty,  I 
trust  to  hear  of  your  speedy  recovery. 
Lieutenant  Mac  Sparrow,  I  wish  jrou 
a  very  good  morning  ;  come  Dick, 
you've  no  time  to  lose  ;  better  keep 
out  of  the  way  till  you  bear  how  he 
gets  on.  I'll  take  care  of  your  note  to 
Miss  Burton." 

An  hour's  smart  driving  brought  us 
to  the  jetty  at  Kingstown,  and  in  two 
minutes  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Holy* 
head  steamer,  which  was  just  starting. 
The  major  shook  roe  warmly  by  the 
band,  trusted  I  should  escape  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise,  and  in  ^^e  mi- 
nutes more,  we  were  outside  the  pier 
and  steaming  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour  across  the  bay. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  whem 
sitting  one  morning  at  breakfast  in  the 
comfortable  parlour  at  Chipping  Park, 
I  took  up  an  Irish  paper,  tnat  had  just 
arrived,  the  date  was  the  12th  July,  and 
one  of  the  first  articles  that  caught  my 
e\'ewa8**0n  the  Uth  instant,  at  St, 
George's  church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dol* 
drum,  Terence  O' Flaherty,  Esq.,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Denis  O'Flalierty 
of  Ballymuckeridge  Castle,  Co.  Kerry, 
Eso.,  to  Mary,  sole  surviving  daughter 
of  toe  late  Peter  Burton  of  Gardiner- 
street,  Esq."  •*  Heaven  bless  the 
worthy  couple !  but  they  might  have 
sent  me  gloves  and  wedding  cake  I" 
was  my  natural  reflection,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded to  crack  a  second  eg^,  inwardly 
resolved  I  would  never  agam  try  mar- 
riage as  a  way  of  raising  thb  wind. 
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WHEWELL*S  "PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE   INDUCTIVE   SCIENCES.*' • 


The  philosophy  of  discovery,  like  the 
criticism  of  poetry,  is  usually  formed 
upon  antecedent  examples.  The  rules 
■which  men  assign  to  guide  future  in- 
vestigation, are,  most  commonly,  little 
more  than  a  skilful  generalization  of 
the  past  procedures  of  the  scientific 
instinct.  Nature  preserves  her  eter- 
nal superiority  over  Art  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mental,  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  arrangements  of  the  material 
world  ;  she  stiU  condemns  the  latter 
to  he  content,  even  here,  with  the 
inferior  functions  of  imitator,  and  of 
historian.  It  is,  we  need  not  observe, 
the  peculiar  and  transcendant  merit  of 
Lord  Bacon,  that  he  was  able  to  sur- 
pass this  nearly  universal  rule  ;  that 
le  possessed  a  true  prophetic  power 
in  matters  of  science,  and  not  merely 
that  '*  old  experience"  which 

doth  attun 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

Such  a  manifestation  of  directive 
genius  cannot,  perhaps,  be  repeated  in 
the  world's  history,  for  the  office  and 
function  of  such  a  genius,  we  may 
trust,  cannot  recur ;  the  thinking 
world,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  again 
require  to  be  set  so  nobly  right  from 
being  so  utterly  in  the  wrong.  This 
is  the  solitude  of  glory  that  belongs  to 
a  man  of  unequalled  powers  in  a  crisis 


s; 


of  unequalled  importance.  La  Place 
used  to  mourn  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  material  universe  could 
never  again  be  (Mscovered ;  Newton 
had  taken  the  step  ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  repeated.  New  provinces  might 
be  explored;  there  were  "no  more 
worlds  to  conquer."  And  so,  too, 
with  the  law  of  physical  inquiry ;  our 
best  strains  are  but  the  manifold 
echoes  of  that  diviner  harmony  that 
breathes  from  the  deep  oracular  re- 
cesses of  the  Novum  Organum ;  nay, 
many  of  our  most  vaunted  maxima 
and  arrangements  are  but  inconside- 
rable variations  of  that  great  original 
theme.f  But  the  great  distinction 
between  us  and  our  master,  as  we 
have  said,  is  this :  that  Bacon  alone 
was  promective^  we  are  retrospective 
only.  The  Iliad  and  the  tragic 
writers  gave  Aristotle  his  Poetics ; 
Newton,  and  Davv,  and  Cuvier,  and  the 
rest,  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Whewell's 
Philosophy. 

These  histories  and  philosophies 
of  past  science  belong  (with  the 
exception  of  astronomy)  almost  ex- 
clusively to  our  age ;  and  unques- 
tionably form  not  the  least  interest- 
ing of  its  characteristics.  Sketches 
of  the  progress  and  varieties  of  mere 
speculation  have,  indeed,  abounded 
from  nearly  the  date  of  the  revival 


*  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Founded  upon  their  History.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8v<fc* 
London,  1840. 

t  Some  cannot  even  claim  to  be  variations.     For  instance,  in  the  very  popular 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  many  eloquent  pages  are  devoted  to  the  elaborate 
establishment  of  the  two  main  directions   of  physical  inquiry ;    the   discovery, 
namely,  of  composition  in  space  and  succession  in  time.     Perhaps  there  is  no  part 
of  this  pleasing,  but  unsound  and  perilous  book,  that  has  been  more  generally 
admired.     The  student  of  Bacon  well  knows  where  to  find  the  entire  in  three 
Knes ; — "  Posteriori  (sciT.  operi  humanse  scicnliai)  inventio  in  omni  gene^^atione  ^^^^' 
motu  latentis processus  contmuati  ab  cfficiente  manifesto  et  materia  manifestausqii*^^ 
ad  formam  inditam ;  et  inventio  similiter  latentis  schematismi  corporum  quiescen- 
tium  et  non  in  motu."    Nov.  Organ.  Lib.  ii.  Aph.  1.     This  was,  probably,  no  in- 
tentional transfer ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  science  (though  not  at  all  in  Lord 
Bacon's  age),  the  distinction  would  naturally  occur  as  a  convenient  one  to  a  far 
less  ingenious  speculator  than  Dr.  Brown :  but  (we  may  observe  in  passing)  we 
cannot,  most  assuredly,  allow  the  same  apology  for  other  and  most  important  por-      p 
tions  of  his  volumes.     We  must,  positively,  devote  an  Article,  some  or  these  da/ys,  ^  ^ 
to  the  express  purpose  of  unpluming  this  very  seductive  writer,  and  restoring  ' 
their  property  to  one  or  two  of  his  predecessors,  for  •the  benefit  of  our  enthusiastic 
young  friends  in  Alma  Mater.    We  promise  them  it  shall  rival  Heyne's  famous 
2>e  Fontibus  Diodori,  ^^  t  ,  - 
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of  letters ;  and  have  now  reached 
such  vastness  of  accumukition, 
that  a  section  on  ''the  history  of 
the  history  of  philosophy"  has  be- 
come a  necessary  department  in  text- 
books on  the  general  subject.  But 
the  Plutarchs  of  actual  discovery  are 
of  more  modem  growth ;  and  the 
Montesquieus  and  Herders  who  are 
U>  give  us  the  spirit  of  this  singular 
story  are  newer  still.  How  little 
thought  the  pensive  Pascal^  and  the 
subtle  Descartes^  and  the  patient  en- 
thusiast Kepler^  and  the  yet  diviner 
Newton,  that  those  deep  musings,  that 
every  now  and  then  added  a  slow  and 
painful  line  to  the  page,  were  them- 
selves— fleeting,  shaaowy,  things — to 
become  matter  of  history  as  strange, 
as  diversified,  as  eventful,  as  the  field 
of  Cannae  or  the  passing  of  the  Rubi- 
con 1  That  the  day  would  come  when 
their  labours  were  to  be  analyzed,  even 
as  they  had  analyzed  nature  I  Yet  so  it 
is.  Inductif  e  sciencg  becomes  itself  a 
subject  of  induction ;  the  laws  of  the 
discovering  mind  beoome  themselves 
matter  of  discovery.  The  explorer  of 
.the  heavens  is  explored  in  his  turn ; 
,  Faraday  is  tried  in  his  own  crucible. 
The  scientific  victor,  like  the  Spartan 
youth,  is  fined  if  he  have  not  conquered 
''according  to  the  laws ;"  nature  must 
be  forced  to  yield  selon  les  regies. 
And  this,  though  these  men  have  in  a 
great  measure  imposed  on  us  the 
very  laws  by  which  we  try  them,  A 
curious  reciprocation  I  but  such  is 
ever  the  combined  progress  of  practi- 
cal and  speculative  knowledge.  Iso- 
lated inquurers  struggle  on  to  discovery 
bv  the  happy  saffacitv  of  mere  genius, 
aided  now  and  then  oy  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  others  copy  their  gene- 
ral mode  of  investigation  with  more 
or  less  success,  but  with  little  con- 
sciousness of  the  imitation, — having 
similar  objects  in  view,  they  take,  un- 
consciously, the  same  logical  model ; 
, — the  number  of  inquirers  at  length 
forces  on  public  view  the  unity  of  the 
method,  and  something  like  a  law  of 
inquiry  emerges ;  speculative  men 
seize  this  as  a  direct  object. of  contem- 
plation, examine  it,  polish,  purify, 
amend  it;  new  discoveries  vary  its 
circumstances,  but  are  seen  not  tp  af- 
fect its  substantial  universality  ;  it 
rises. fiach  day  more  securely  into  the 
dignity  of  a  received  axiom  ;  until,  at 
lengthy  reason^  making  it  ber  own  by 


penetrating  to  its  grounds  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  intellect,  pro- 
nounces a  priori  that  all  inquiry  must 
suit  it,  or  infallibly  be  worthless. 
This  process  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
abridged  in  the  history  of  modem 
science  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Bacon's  writings  ;  but  the  chief  steps 
are  clearly  enough  perceptible. 

And  let  not  the  practical  men — the 
men  of  *'  positive  science,"  as  our 
French  neighbours  call  it — affect  con- 
tempt of  their  more  speculative  bre- 
thren. Let  not  the  miner  despise  the 
torch  I  This  admonition  b  the  more 
necessary  on  this  account,  that  the  two 
^cies  of  genius  are  scarcely  ever  to 
be  foimd  in  the  same  individual ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  votaries  of  science 
should  learn  to  aviul  themselves,  cor- 
dially of  each  others*  gifts.  Explorers 
fresh  from  the  laboratory  are  often 
wont  to  talk  slightinglv  of  Lord 
Bacon's  failures  in  actual  discovery ; 
and  to  observe  that  he  otdy 

from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  ex- 
alted wit 
Saw  it  himself,  and  thow'd  us  it ; 

often  forgetting  the  beautiful  lines  of 
justification  that  follow,  and  that  tell 
us  how 

^life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds,  and  conquer 
too; 

and  how 

It  were  unjust  if  we  should  more  re- 
quire 

From  his  few  years  divided  *twixt  the 
excess 

Of  low  afflictions  and  high  happiness  : 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his 
sight 

For  ever  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  object  of  their 
complaint  is  all  but  imiversal.  Try 
if  it  be  not  almost  as  conspicuous 
in  another  memorable  example.  Mr. 
Whewell  has  given  us,  by  a  searching 
disquisition  on  the  subject,  courage  to 
say  what  we  have  often  dared  to 
thmk ;  that  this  pardonable  imperfec- 
tion is  nearly  as  observable  (in  the 
reverse  order)  in  the  only  name  which 
English  philosophy  will  rank  with  that 
of  Bacon.  Tne  famous  "rules  of 
philosophising  "  of  Newton,  which  are 
almost  nis  only  contribution  to  the  sta- 
tute-book of  the  republic  of  science. 
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are  unquestknablT  inadecjuate  to 
the  wantA  and  privu^^  of  inventive 
genius ;  Newton  himself  buret  the 
^terfl  of  his  own  logioal  formulary. 
The  **  vera  causa,"  however  plausime 
as  a  maxim  of  prudence,  is  at  bottom 
a  return  to,  at  least,  the  genius  of  the 
syllogistic  method  of  pronouncing  on 
nature  }  the  ultimate  object  of  that 
method  (as  a  discovering  method*) 
being  not  the  discovery  of  a  new  cause 
but  the  classifioation  under  an  old  one. 
In  reality,  we  study — or  ought  to 
study — nature  as  we  study  a  man's 
ehantcter ;  it  is  but  a  secondary  dis- 
covery to  reduce  his  actions  under 
principles  previously  known  to  be  in 
his  mind  or  habits  ;  the  true  g^mpse 
of  light  flashes  on  us  when  we  find  his 
actions  betrav  a  new  and  unsuspected 
principle  of  which  they,  ana  they 
alone  perhaps,  are  the  manifestation. 
No  such  limit  as  this  appears  in  the 
scheme  of  progressive  investigation 
designed  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  in  this 
as  in  many  other  things,  mediates  with 
judicial  dignity  between  the  spirit  of 
ancient  and  of  modern  science — the 
daring  and  the  cautious,— as  became 
his  historical  position  on  the  frontiers 
of  both. 

Though  it  be,  then,  the  office  of  our 
speculative  philosophers  of  inductive 
inquiry  to  find  their  logical  principles 
chiefly  in  the  experience  of  the  past, 
we  are  not  to  imdervalue  their  im- 
portance on  that  accoimt.  They  are 
doing  what  others  are  too  busy  to  do 
—what  others  are,  perhaps,  by  their 
very  labours,  disabled  from  effectively 
accomplishing.  "  The  looker-on  sees 
most  of  the  game."  The  very  student 
of  a  battle  chart  knows  better,  at  his 
fire-side,  how  Waterloo  was  won,  than 
half  the  pensioners  of  Chelsea.  The 
method  of  inquiry,  by  which  another 
Principia,  in  some  other  science,  may 
agidn  make  the  human  inteUect  glor- 
ious among  angels,  is  now,  perhaps, 
better  understood  than  it  was  by  the 


half-in^nctive  inspiralion  of  its  au- 
thor's genius.  It  is  not  the  time,  when 
the  mind  is  panting  in  the  ardent  chase 
of  actual  discovery,  to  pause  and  track 
its  own  footsteps,  and  mark  its  own 
errors,  and  fix  its  happ^  suggestions, 
and  mould  its  successes  mto  rules  and 
methods.  The  ehancet  are  manifok), 
that  the  inventor  will  even/itZ  in  such 
a  task.  Autobiography,  though  valu^ 
able  as  a  register  of  facts  and  charac- 
teristics, is  seldom,  as  biooraphy,  per- 
fect ;  the  very  qualities  wat  enhance 
its  value  as  a  personal  memorial, 
usually  disqualify  it  to  stand  as  the 
dernier  mot — the  final  and  permanent 
record — of  the  man.  It  is  so  in  the 
life  of  science,  no  less  than  in  the  life 
of  action.  Kepler  has  Idt  the  world 
an  account  of  those  studies  of  the 
planet  Mars,  whose  result  is  an  epodi 
in  astromony;  an  account  high- 
wrought,  and  amusing  as  a  romance ; 
but  no  one  will  exalt  to  the  dignity 
either  of  history,  or  of  philosophical 
deduction  from  history,  these  precious 
journals — the  Memoires  pour  servir  of 
future  Baillys  and  Delambres.  Nay, 
we  cannot  help  feeling,  as  we  read, 
that  the  very  mculties  and  habitudes 
that  gave  Kepler  his  immortal  Laws, 
would  probably  have  misled  him  in 
the  subsequent  reflective  effort  to  sys- 
tematize the  laws  of  his  own  discovery. 
Kepler,  an  enthusiast  among  lines  and 
numbers,  would  have  run  wild  in  any 
other  field  ;  he  who  could  contrive  to 
play  pranks  in  the  compass  of  the 
moltiplioation  table,  what  would  he 
not  have  done  if  once  loose  among 
theories  of  the  reason,  and  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  all  the  faculties  ?  But,  at 
all  events,  few  men  can  long  talk  well 
or  gracefrilly  of  themselves ;  and  al- 
most every  man  is  more  likely  to  mis- 
take his  own  merits  than  others  are. 
Men  are  not  made  to  judge  their  own 
achievements,  either  in  action  or  in 
speculation  ;  they  may  furnish  the  tri- 
bunal with  valuable  pieces  of  evidence. 


•  For  the  mind  may  travel  to  discovery  by  the  road  of  syllogism.  It  is  a  gross 
mistake,  echoed  by  Dr.  Brown  and  others  from  preceding  ass^ants  of  Aristotle, 
to  affirm  that  this  is  impossibUt  inasmuch  as  the  major  must  assume  the  conclusion. 
This  happens  indeed  wnen  the  major  is  collected  by  simple  induction  of  wliich  the 
conclusion  is  a  component ;  not  when  the  major  states  a  general  principle  sup- 
ported by  its  own  distinct  arguments.  For  example  (if  any  thing  so  manifest  need 
an  example,'^  a  large  party  of  the  rationalist  school  of  semi-inndelity  admit  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism  which  pronounces  the  Christian  religion  fn/e,  while  they 
deny  the  major  proposition  that  afiirms  the  truth  of  a  religion  on  the  ground  of 
miracles. 
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lilt  it  ii  not  Ibr  tMcfli  to  turn  vf  th# 
eiM.  In  th«  common  instances  of  pro- 
fessional and  social  distinction,  now 
eonstontlj  do  we  observe  men  of  un- 
doubted abiKties  palpably  mistaking 
the  real  ^^onds  of  their  own  success  $ 
— -ascribmg  to  address  what  really  was 
due  to  sotid  information,  and  to  pro- 
fbund  thought  what  belonged  to  at- 
tractive and  imposing  eloquence.  Nor 
are  these  deceptions  excluded  from 
tiie  more  peaceful  world  of  scientiflo 
investigation.  The  discoverer  who  de- 
lights m  feeling  himself  the  fkvourite 
of  the  Gods,  attributes  every  thing  to 
his  star,  and  disdains  to  admit  the 
value  of  a  method  or  a  practical  rule ; 
tiie  more  selfobservant  and  distmstAil 
spirit  is,  perhaps,  disposed  to  indulge 
in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  takes  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  reiterating  that 
the  human  mind  cannot  make  one  safe 
step  through  Nature's  labvrinth,  with« 
out  its  clew  of  fixed  ana  immutable 
methods.  He  alone  is  Kkely  to  be  free 
from  these  tendencies  to  exaggeration, 
who,  without  the  overmastering  in* 
terest  of  one  absorbing  pursuit,  has 
an  eye  and  ear  for  the  results  of  all ; 
and  whose  inquiries  have  not,  even  by 
their  very  success,  too  closely  bound 
up  his  hopes  and  wishes  with  the  ex- 
elusive  fortunes  of  any  peculiar  mode 
<^  speculation.  Such  a  man,  uncon- 
strained and  unbiassed,  may  do  with 
great  effect  what  a  Newton  would, 
periiaps,  do  clumsily ;  the  conqueror, 
encumbered  by  the  very  richness,  and 
number,  and  variety,  of  his  splendid 
Spoils,  may  require  some  assistant  that 
will  assort  and  classify  them, — that 
will  at  times  remind  him,  even,  how 
the  day  was  won,  and  how  it  may  have 
resembled,  or  surpassed,  the  victories 
of  elder  history. 

Such  a  man — such  a  reporter  and 
comparer — possessor  of  all,  possessed 
by  none — is  the  Rev.  William  Whewell. 
This  gentleman,  if  we  may  trust  re* 
port,  (amply  confirmed,  indeed,  by  his 
writings)  is  *•  a  genius  born  to  mpple 
with  whole  libraries,**  a  sort  of  Cam- 
bridge Leibnitz.  The  prominent  cha- 
racters of  his  intellectual  development 
are  grasp  and  vigour;  and  we  can 
assure  our  readers,  the  outward  man 
forms  no  ambiguous  symbol  of  these 
internal  characteristics.  The  Pro- 
fessor would  have  been  a  formidable 


occupant  of  his  diair,  in  ^ose  days  of 
our  Universities^  when  the  fist  was 
somewhat  too  apt  to  interfere  in  the 
conversion  of  an  unruly  nominalists^ 
and  the  favourite  Stoical  illustration 
of  the  art  of  Logic  rather  too  literally 
understood.*  As  it  is,  <<in  ^ese 
piping  times,"  the  weapons  of  pro- 
fessorial warfare  are  unfortunately 
not  permitted  to  be  carnal ;  and  our 
Author  is  necessitated  to  restrict  him^ 
self  to  the  general  demolition  of  hum- 
bug in  all  Its  manifestations.  In  ono 
of  its  favoured  fields — our  own  unlucky 
craft — he  encounters  it,  we  incline  to 
think,  fkr  too  frequentlv  in  the  volumes 
befere  us.  If  Mr.  Whewell  would 
accept  our  advice,  he  would  erase 
from  his  next  edition  nearly  every  one 
of  his  references  to  the  article  or  ar- 
ticles which  have  provoked  his  wrath 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review ;  '*  and 
throw  the  substantial  matter  of  his  re- 
plies into  a  different  form,  incorporating 
them  with  the  general  text.  The  ap- 
parentlv  querulous  and  irritated  tone, 
especially,  of  one  or  two  of  his  notes 
on  this  subject,  conveys  an  impression 
altogether  unworthy  either  of  what  we 
have  always  heard  to  be  his  own  manly 
and  straightforward  nature,  or  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  which  may 
claim  a  permanent  place  in  our  li- 
braries and  our  language.  The  "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences  *'  is 
really  too  able  and  important  a  per- 
formance to  be  encumbered  with 
matter  of  this  petty  and  temporary  de- 
scription. Surely  such  an  observer  bm 
Mr.  Whewell  does  not  require  now 
to  be  reminded  how  very  little  the 
public  of  this  age — how  infinitely  less 
the  public  of  ages  to  come — will  con- 
cern itself  with  these  controversies  of 
authors  and  their  critics ;  and  how 
harmless  the  most  caustic  article  that 
ever  amused  the  clubs,  eventually 
proves  to  any  book  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial merit.  Nine-tenths  of  his 
readers  will,  nerhaps,  never  have  heard 
of  the  criticism ;  and  assuredly  one- 
half  of  them,  measuring  the  action  by 
the  reaction,  will  feel  convinced  that 
that  must  be  something  exceedingly 
formidable  which  has  succeeded  in 
distracting,  for  so  many  consecutive 
sentences,  the  attention  of  so  powerful 
a  thinker. 

Mr.  Wheweirs  is  one  of  a  number 
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6f  works  which  have  appeared  within 
late  yeatrsy  )>oth  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  having  for  their  object 
a  general  review  of  the  past  processes 
and  results  of  physical  inquiry,  and 
the  suggestion  of  hints  towards  its 
Inture  prosecution.  In  France,  the 
performances  of  M.  ComtCy  and  M. 
Ampere,  are  well  known ;  in  Ger- 
many, the  school  of  Schelling  and  its 
ramifications  have  filled  the  literary 
fikirs  with  profound  and  curious  dis- 
quisitions on  the  ^^  Philosophy  of 
Nature^'*  so  strangely  dark  and  un- 
practical, however,  as  to  be  altogether 
useless,  except  for  the  purposes  of  a 
high  and  remote  metaphysic ;  in  Eng- 
land, the  ingenious  and  graceful  trea- 
tise of  Sir  John  Horschel  has  acted 
(with  half  a  dosen  other  v<4umes  in 
the  same  oollection)  as  pkloguUm  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  the  endless 
*^  Cabinet  Cydopssdia.**  The  enter- 
prize  of  Dr.  Lardner  would,  indeed^ 
nave  done  good  service  to  the  public, 
if  it  had  merely  been  the  means  of 
enriching  the  scientific  literature  of 
England  with  the  two  contributions  of 
Sir  John  Herschel ;  who,  in  addition 
to  his  profounder  attainments,  pos- 
sesses the  singular  merit  of  bein^  pro- 
bably the  very  best  existing  writer  of 
pure  and  accurate  English  prose.  In 
this  last  respect  (an  important  one  in 
works  destined  for  general  circulation), 
the  rapid  and  somewhat  careless, 
though  animated,  style  of  Mr. 
Whewell  cannot  rank  as  a  vdiide  of 
philosophical  .instruction  with  the  pre- 
cise and  beautiful  moulding  of  his 
brother    avanVs  sentences  and  para- 

Kaphs  ; — ^indeed,  among  writers  who 
ve  been  themselves  practical  cultiva- 
tors of  their  subject,  we  know  nothing 
equal  to  Sir  John  Herschell's  way  of 
unfolding  the  logical  principles  of  phy- 
sical science,  since  the  days  of  D*  Afem- 
bert.  The  Astronomy,  which  some- 
times displays  even  ^eater  comnumd 
of  luminous  expression,  is,  beyond  all 
question,  the  most  perfect  popular 
treatise  on  any  branch  of  natural 
science  the  world  has  vet  seen.  We 
heartily  wish  he  would  run  round  the 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences  in  a 
series  of  similar  volumes. 

Mr.  WhewelVs  scopet  however,  is 
far  wider  than  the  nature  of  Sir  J. 
Her8chel*8  task  could  permit  to  his 


Preliminary  Dissertation^  His  object 
is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  sciences 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself; 
to  traoe  up  each  department  of  in- 
quiry to  its  leading  Idea,  and  to  find 
Uieie  leadine  ideas  in  the  original 
structure  of  the  human  soul  as  related 
to  the  exterior  world.  Thus  are  the 
sciences  naturally  divided,  and  yet 
naturally  united.  Some  distribute  the 
mass  of  human  knowledge  according 
to  ihefacuUies  ei^^aged ;  some,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  contemplated ;  this 
mode,  of  which  we  speak,  m  a  manner 
unites  both.  For  the  Idea  is,  at  once, 
in  essence  mental,  and  in  application, 
extemaL  Of  course,  such  a  classifica- 
tion cannot  claim  absolute  novelty. 
The  dictum,  rSh  tutrk  fum*  tiitu  fu»  mmi 
Iwt^T^fMif  is  as  old  as  Aristotle.*  And 
the  arrangement  of  sciences  according 
to  objects,  will,  according  as  the  ob- 
jects themselves  are  generalized  to 
their  last  expression,  practically  result 
in  the  same  distribution  ;  a  process 
which,  indeed,  has  been  in  various 
ways  exhibited  in  the  later  Continental 
writers.  Men,  seldom,  in  logical  dis- 
cussions are  now  heard  to  talk  of  the 
sciences  of  earthy  of  air,  of  water,  as 
primitively  and  essentially  distinct; 
for  they  know  that  the  same  direct 
object  of  inquiry  may  be  found  in 
every  region  of  nature;  that  every 
portion  <^  nature,  when  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, falls  into  the  ranks  of  the  same 
science.  One  inquirer  seeks  the  affinity 
of  particles  in  air — another,  of  those 
in  water — another,  of  heat  whh  both  ; 
this  cannot  long  proceed  without  the 
truth  plainly  emerging,  that  they  are 
all  engaged  in  the  same  general  pur- 
suit, and  that  the  common  "  object** 
of  their  inquiries  is,  not  air,  or  water» 
or  heat,  but  affitdty  wheresoever  dis- 
coverable.. So  too,  in  pursuing  the 
laws  of  mechanical  Force,  of  animal 
Life,  and  the  rest ;  as  soon  as  men 
have  penetrated  the  outward  sensible 
veil  of  nature,  and  rejected  as  delusive 
for  scientific  purposes  these  first  and 
obvious  distinctions  on  which  common 
language  is  most  conveniently  con- 
structed, the  object  itself  of  investiga- 
tion receives  a  new  name,  as  being 
itself  altogether  new; — and  thus  by 
degrees,  the  Philosopher's  and  the 
People's  (or  in  like  manner,  as  writing 
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for  the  popular  appreheasioti,  the 
PoeCs)  divbions  of  the  world  become 
utterly  different ;  they  may  indeed  lie 
aide  by  side  in  the  same  mind  withoui 
distnroing  each  other ;  but  the  very 
objects  of  halntual  contemplation  are 
opposite^and  would  even  be  contradic- 
tory»  could  they  admit  of  being  tried 
by  the  same  test.  The  people  and 
the  philosopher,  no  doubt*  for  a  con- 
siderable period  keep  together  in  their 
respective  distributions ;  but  it  is  only 
because  the  philosopher  has  not  yet 
arisen  to  any  conception  of  his  real 
caUti)g.  The  infancy  of  philosophy 
is,  indeed,  in  every  country  poetic ; 
the  first  sages  are  but  the  graver 
dupes  of  imaginatk»n.  Still,  in  pro- 
^Msii^  to  seek  the  relations  of  thiiigs, 
they  must  soon  be  led  to  grasp  we 
vniversal ;  and  in  attempting  to  pro- 
claim universal  causes  thev  must  be 
brought  to  force  their  way  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  visible  stage  of  nature  ; 
and  then,  at  length,  they  have  reached 
Jtheir  proper  world,  though  in  good 
truth  they  are  for  a  long  period  but 
awkward  occupants  of  it  Such,  how- 
ever is  the  natural  revolution  of 
science ;  from  the  visible  and  particu- 
lar to  the  visible  and  universal ;  from 
this  again  to  the  invisible  and  uni- 
versal,— ^to  that,  namely,  which  is  only 
seen  by  its  effects — affinities,  attract- 
ions, polarities,  vital  forces, — which, 
found  in  all  regions  alike,  make  a  new 
distribution  of  the  universe,  and  pre- 
sent hourly  objects  of  thought  to  the 
cultivated  mind  of  which  the  mass  of 
jnankind  have  no  conception  at  all. 
-Plato  saw  all  this  profoundly,  and  in 
the  moral  world  even  clearly ;  but  in 
his  age  of  the  science  of  outward 
nature  he  could  give  none  of  the  im- 
inresfflveness  of  phvsical  examples  to 
iiis  conceptions  of  the  mutual  relations 
and  gradual  expansion  of  Ideas.  How- 
ever, in  caUing  them  such,  he  tod^ 
(as,  indeed,  they  themselves  loudly 
proclaim)  the  very  step  on  which  the 
later  savans  d'outre  Rhin  felicitate 
themselves  and  philosophy. 
•  For  this  b  the  turmng  point.  To 
Leibnitz  and  more  fully  to  Kant  (who 
present  in  many  respects  a  singular 
analogy  to  the  relation  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle),  it  seemed  best  and  truest 
to  r^ard  the  new  objects  of  physical 
.science  as  laws  not  of  the  outward 
world  but  of  the  inward ;  not,  there- 
fore^  as  objects  properly  speaking,  but 


as  imposed  and  necessitated  forms  of 
human  thought.  To  a  certain  degi-ee 
the  investig^ttion  of  such  antecedent 
-Forms,  requhred  '*  in  order  to  make 
experience  possible,'*  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult ;  and  the  supposition  of  their  pre- 
exbtence  in  the  order  of  nature  and 
purely  mental  character,  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  illustrate  some  problems 
—especially,  the  application  made  in 
mathematical  physusof  truths  neces- 
sary and  eternal  to  the  world  of 
sense  and  experience.  And  as  it  aids 
the  habit  of  detaching  the  abstract 
and  universal  element  in  phenomena, 
it  becomes  the  system  most  adapted 
for  Mr.  Whewell's  present  labours ; 
who  has,  accordingly,  moulded  hb 
views  and  phraseology,  with  slight 
drcumstantial  changes^  after  the  model 
of  the  great  metaphysician  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Thus  the  generalization  of  Ob- 
jects has  become  the  generalization 
and  fixation  of  Ideas  and  their  subor- 
dinate modes ;  and  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal sttence  obtains  an  accession  (at 
least)  of  dignity,  in  having  the  theatre 
of  its  loftiest  action  in  a  manner  trans- 
ferred from  the  world  of  material  ex- 
perience to  the  eternal  and  immutable 
regions  of  pure  intdligence. 

Speaking  geaerally,and  on  the  whole, 
we  are  not  sorry  for  this  change. 
Whatever  be  the  real  truth  of  the 
whole  Kantean  scheme  tested  step  by 
step, — a  point  which  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  publbhed  discussion  of  any 
importance  in  this  country ;  no  candid 
man  can  deny  that  the  vast  and  origi- 
nal thinker  who  founded  it,  has  stated 
the  case  against  the  mere  empiricists 
with  prodigious  effect ;  and  that  the 
growing  mfluence  of  his  speculations, 
even  in  all  theur  subsequent  transmuta- 
tions, b  every  hour  more  hopelessly 
shattering  the  fame  and  authority  of 
Locke  and  his  followers.  Thb  b  a 
result,  valuable  on  grounds  far  more 
important  than  the  Ate  of  any  specu- 
lation :  and  it  is  because  we  deem  Mr. 
Wheweirs  espousal  of  the  Kantean  for- 
mulas in  a  work  like  the  present,  and 
in  hb  peculiar  situation,  <^culated  to 
promote  this  result,  that  we  rejoice  in 
nb  vigorous  patronage  of  the  a  priori 
doctrine  of  mind.  How  far  he  would 
be  disposed  to  carry  his  adoption  of 
thb  great  master,  we  know  not ;  per- 
haps, in  many  of  the  details,  we  should 
be  a  little  puzzled  to  say  how  far  we 
.  would  carry  our  own.     But  it  b  the 
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of  our  lethftrgio  Loclnnn  that  wo  oon* 
oeive  valuable^  and  for  this  purpoao 
nothing  will  answtr  8h<Nrt  of  a  deter- 
minata  system.  If  a  system  urge  men 
to  exaggerate,  yet  it  is  a  system  alone 
that  wul  eter  impress  the  general 
mind.  And  while  we  are  very  far^  as 
we  may  jnst  now  oTinee,  from  tender* 
ing  unqualified  allegiance  to  Kantf 
while  we  consider  that  rarpasstn^  in* 
tellect  not  always  safe  in  principles 
though  wonderfully  uniform  and  con* 
secutnre  in  deductions  \  yet  we  gprieve 
to  see  him  often  done  palpable  u^ua* 
tioe»  and  that  injustice  sanctioned  by 
h^^h  authority.  Few  persons  in  these 
kingdoou  read  phiksopby  or  oare 
about  it»  unless  oonfeettoned  in  the 
Jam  and  sugar  of  a  notelf  or  a  p<qralar 
lecture  ;*  but  diere  orta  fow  who  can 
▼entore  the  formidable  obscurity  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  who,  too  ex- 
haitfted  bv  the  eflTort  to  penetrate  for* 
ther,  may  be  determined  to  make  that 
really  excdlent  writer  their  oraole« 
Now>  on  this  subject,  the  oracle,  we 
beseech  our  readers  to  understand! 
is  by  no  manner  of  means  infallible. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  us  astonishing  how 
this  most  candid  of  philosophers 
oould  have  descended  to  stain  his  fine 
dissertation  on  Metaphysical  History, 
with  those  narrow  and  prejudiced  no- 
tices (suggested  by  a  confessedly  im* 
perfect  ]au)wledge)  wbdch  he  ventures 
to  ofter  as  an  estimate  of  Kant  His 
perpetual  objection  to  the  oHgmaliiy  of 
the  German,  if  it  held  good,  would,  in* 
deed,  serve  to  neutralise  idl  that  may  be 
urged  as  to  the  utility  of  transplanting 
the  valuable  narts  of  his  philosophy 
across  the  Rhme  and  the  Baltic.  A 
few  sentences  of  Cudworth,  a  few 
fragments  of  Price,  are  to  be  accepted 
as  the  legitimate  parents  of  the  Kritik 
der  remen  Vermumfif  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  this  is  fajstorioi^ly  folse  and 
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pr^KMtiroiis.  It  is  wall  known  that 
as  a  reaction,  the  KrUik  was  a  mani- 
festo against  the  ]^ilo8ophy  of  Hume; 
that,  as  a  continuadon  of  previous 
speculation,  it  links  itself  immediately 
with  Leibnita  and  the  pupils  of  his 
vast  school.f  Why  should  Kant  tra* 
vol  to  Ei^taad  for  an  impulse  against 
the  doctrkies  of  sensibilism,  when  $Xt 
his  native  land  was  teeming  with  a 
high-wrought  ^losof^y  that  tended 
to  almost  annihilate  the  whole  uni« 
verse  of  sense  and  experience  ?  No— ^ 
no,*-£ngland  and  Prussia  helped 
each  other  to  some  effoct  ^'in  the 
leafy  month  of  June,**  some  five  and 
twenty  summers  ago ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  reciprocated  many  benefits  in 
the  more  airy  v^arfare  of  philosophy. 
Kant  sometimes,  indeed,  alludes  to 
the  English  philosophic  writers,  of  his 
own  day ;  but  it  is  solely  to  censure 
what  he  regarded  as  the  utter  inade* 
qoaoy  of  their  replies  to  endure  a 
seardiing  investigation.  But  again,— 
this  sort  of  petty  insinuation  of  pla- 
gfiarism  or  anticipation,  is  utterly  un« 
worthy  of  Stewart  as  a  philosopher,—* 
but  still  more,  as  an  hUtorian  of  philo* 
sophy,  in  which  capacity  parallel  in- 
stances must  so  often  have  met  him  in 
the  case  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  human  genius.  In  the  physical 
sciences  there  is  seldom  a  discovery 
wholly  unprepared ;  light*armed  scouts 
of  conjecture  precede  the  main  body ; 
«— but  in  the  moral  and  metaphy-^ 
sical,  there  is  scarcely  a  volume^ 
however  applauded,  in  which  a  criti- 
cal Vidooq  might  not  undertake  to  de- 
tect a  larceny  for  every  $eparate 
sentence  in  some  forgotten  predeces- 
sor. The  discoverer  in  absMct  phi- 
losophy is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  oqIv 
the  realiaer  of  our  imperfect  consci- 
ousness, the  methodiBer  of  our  scat- 
tered convictions ;  proving  to  us  that 
we  possess  principles  whose  value  we 


*  A  remarkable  result  of  the  devotion  of  the  faculties  of  nearly  all  men  of  ability 
hi  these  countries  to  politics-*and  politics  in  their  vulgarest  form, — is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  very  manifest  degree  in  which  the  average  cultivation  of  the/ewtaU  mind  has 
for  a  long  time  past  gained  ground  upon  the  sterner  sex.  We  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  we  are  not  echomg  anv  of  the  dull,  and  often  jealous,  irony  of  the 
assailants  of  btuism,  when  we  assert  that,  beyond  all  question,  we  should  prefer,  at 
this  moment,  putting  the  last  disquisition  of  Hegel  or  Cousin  into  the  hands  of 
half  a  dozen  educated  ladies,  to  presenting  the  same  documents  to  as  many  young 
gentlemen  ftom  the  Inns  of  Court,  taking  both  at  random. 

f  The  Nouveaux  Estait  of  Ldbnitz,  which  Kant  must  have  read  with  deep  in* 
tareatf  were  published  posthumously  in,  we  think,  1765.  The  same  year  fed  our 
hungry  spirits  in  finflaod  with  Tucker's  Ugki  of  Katiire« 
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ocgkotf  that  we  are  ''  hJ^9Mr  than 
ve  know.**  Nay^  so  true  U  this,  itmt 
two  teachers  will  often  express  the 
very  same  troth  m  the  very  same 
wordsf  and  jet  it  will  be  palpable  to 
keen  eyes  that  the  one  of  them  never 
knew  the  real  depth  of  his  own  state- 
ment. **  Je  dis  que  ee  mot  est  aussi 
different  dans  ses  eerits  (so.  cenz  de 
Descartes)  d'  aveo  le  memo  mot  dans 
les  autres  qui  1'  ont  dit  en  paasant» 
qa*  un  homme  plein  de  vie  et  de  force 
d'avec  on  homme  mort."*  Take  down 
one  of  those  profound  essays,  the  Ser- 
mons of  Bishop  Butler  ;  every  sepik- 
Me  sentence  will,  perhaps,  enounce  a 
common  place  truism  j  read  the  dis- 
course as  a  connected  amiment,  and 
these  common  places  wul  suddenly 
become  the  nec^sary  links  in  a  dose 
and  mdissoluble  sequence  of  the  most 
original  reasoning,— of  a  reasoning 
that  increases  in  aouteness  and  value, 
directly  in  proportion  as  the  separate 
sentences  mproaoh  to  the  level  of  ac- 
knowledged truisms.  Or  take  the 
other  great  work  of  the  same  writer. 
The  (Vidl  spirit  of  the  analogical  arg^ 
ment  applied  to  refute  objections 
against  reli^on  from  instances  in 
nature,  may  be  found,  as  in  many 
other  scattered  cases,  so  very  remark- 
ably in  one  of  Burnet's  conferences 
with  Rochester  ;t  a  book  which  But- 
ler, of  course,  had  seto  and  read. 
Yet  who  dreams  of  aiBrming  that 
Burnet  understood  the  real  import- 
4mce  and  universality  of  the  argument 
he  all^fed ;  or  makes  the  anticipation 
a  ground  for  lessening  by  one  leaf  the 
immortal  laurels  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian Philosopher?  But  similar  in- 
stances occur  in  every  page  of  the 
history  both  of  science  and  of  litera- 
ture. And  considered  in  this  light-*- 
Bot  as  absolutely  the  first,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  to  pretend,  but  as 
the  fullest,  most  comprehensive,  most 
methodical  modern  expositor  of  the 


whole  qntttion  of  ii&«rfiit  mental  ac- 
tivities, no  one  has  a  right  to  urge 
any  occasional  anticipations  in  bar 
of  the  claims  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

And  yet  there  are  many  respects  in 
which  we  trust  Mr.  Whewdl  will  se- 
riously bethink  himself  of  consequences, 
before  he  undertakes  to  popularise  the 
tohok  of  Kant  in  the  doisters  of  Cam- 
bridge. Admirable  beyond  expres- 
sion as  are  the  elementary  moral  prin- 
dples  of  Kant,  profound  in  truth,  and 
lofty  in  bearing,  he  is,  unhappily, 
cauti  legeBthii  in  all  that  oonnects  mo- 
ral science  with  religious  belief  of  any 
kind  ;  and  on  the  question  of  revetiUd 
rdigion  is  the  philosophical  Patriardi 
of  all  the  modem  ultra-rationalism  of 
Germanjr.  Kant,indespiteofthealmost 
geometrical  abstraotness  and  imperson- 
alibr  of  his  style  of  exposition,  is  not 
without  prejudices,  which  sometimes 
emerge  with  the  strangest  effect  in  the 
midst  of  his  cold  unvaried  dogmatism. 
He  detests  ^'priestcraft"  idmost  as 
cordially  as  D'Holbach  or  Mr.  Owen; 
and  scarcely  disguises  his  contempt  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Gospel  motives  and 
mondity.  All  this  is  very  mournful ; 
and  has  undoubtedly  produced  effects 
in  his  native  country,  that  more  than 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  his 
pure  and  elevated  moral  theorv.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  very  carefuJly  se- 
parated by  any  cultivator  who  would 
engrail  transcendentalism  upon  the 
young  mind  of  Ei^land.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  England,  no  purity  of  a 
metaphysical  or  moral  theoir  could 
compensate  the  peril  of  latitucunarian- 
ism  in  those  universities  on  which, 
almost  alone,  rest  our  hopes  of  the 
future  salvation  of  the  country.  And 
this  peril  is  not  unlikely  in  the  present 
crisis,  when  (in  accordance  with  aH 
experience  of  mental  revolutions)  the 
great  diffusion  of  stricter  principles 
of  Church  disdpline  and  authority 
may  be  expected  among  a  large  class 


-    •  Pascal,  Pensees,  Prem.  Partie,  Art.  iii. 

t  This  instance  impresses  powerfully  the  writer's  mind,  from  having  formed  a 
kind  of  experimental  proof  of  the  very  point  before  us.  Burnet's  Lives  is  a  com- 
mon school  premium  ;  and  the  writer  having  read  the  passage  noticed  in  the  text 
mhen  very  young,  was  so  deeply  struck  by  the  force  of  the  principle  involved,  as 
to  have  himself  attempted  to  extend  and  methodize  it, — as  a  schoolboy  might. 
Many  vears  after,  he  met  with  the  work  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  thus  practically 
learned  that  the  (tifference  between  ordinary  fticuHies  and  those  of  inventive  genius 
may  (as  above  stated)  turn  merely  upon  the  power  of  seeing  the  real  depui  and 
eomprehensiveness  of  a  principle  whose  outwara  shape  and  sunace  is  equally  visible 
to  both. 
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of  minds  to  produce  a  violent  and  un- 
controllable reaction.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances men  cast  about  them  for  a 
leader ;  and  the  high  authority  of 
Kanty  the  boldness  of  hb  decrees,  the 
charm  of  his  very  obscurity,  where 
everv  one  will  boast  to  find  his  own 
oracles,  are  not  ill  calculated  to  secure 
to  him  the  post,  among  at  least  the 
more  thoughtful  and  educated  of  such 
a  party. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  still  hangs  a  veil  of  considerable 
mystery  over  some  of  even  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Kant ;  which,  we 
confess,  we  scarcely  think  our  present 
able  author,  in  passing  over  the  same 
ground,  has  done  much  to  remove. 
The  real  merit  of  Kant,  in  having 
distinctly  and  largely  evinced  the 
agency  of  the  understanding  and 
reason  in  the  acquintion  of  all  know- 
ledge and  the  constitution  of  all  duty, 
can  never  indeed  be  <niestioned  by 
candid  and  competent  judffes ;  buttbe 
details  of  his  system  still  need  much 
defensive  illustration.  Formal  exist* 
ence — ^the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
whole — is  itself  not  readily  intelligible. 
We  do  not  mean  to  investigate  such  a 
question  in  all  its  fulness  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  we  can  scarcely  pass  without 
a  transitory  notice,  a  subject  which 
we  doubt  not  will  form  the  chief 
ground  of  interest  to  many  of  the 
more  reflective  readers  of  Mr.  Whew- 
eirs  work.  Its  complete  discussion 
would  be  found  to  involve  two  inquiries, 
on  both  of  which  we  would  have  those 
readers  seriously  reflect.  The  first 
*— Whether  the  mvesting  a  perception 
with  (for  example),  space  and  time, 
be  itself-^not  a  necessary  conviction 
as  to  perceptions,  but — an  element  in 
the  original  reception  of  all  possible 
perceptions,  and  a  part  of  the  mere 
perceiving  faculty  ?  We  confess,  we 
strongly  doubt  that  at  least  as  regards 
the  **  Forms  of  Sensibilityj"— for  the 
case  is  far  more  plausible  m  those  of 
'<  Understanding," — this  point  has  ever 


been  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
Kanteans.  But  we  do  not  pause  upon 
this  at  present.  The  other  inquiry 
concerns  the  objective  .authoritv  of 
these  Forms,  a  claim  of  profound  im- 
portance, on  which  the  Kantean  doc- 
trine speaks  ambiguously,  hesitatingly, 
and  coldly.  Shall  we  be  pardoned  for 
offering  our  friends  a  httle  ^  light 
reading"  on  this  pleasant  after-dinner 
topic? 

We  venture  then  to  observe,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  illustrious  Au- 
thor's solicitous  separation  of  this 
theory,  as  it  bears  on  the  external 
world,  from  that  of  Berkeley,  there 
are  few  who  will  not  be  inclined  to 
pronounce  that  ''thin  partitions  do 
their  bounds  divide."  When  we  are 
told,  indeed,  that  space  is  "  oonceptus 
verissimus,"  and  "  omnis  veritatis  in 
sensuaittate  externa  fundamentum," 
but  yet  that  it  is  such  only  «*  re$peetxv€ 
ad  sensibilia  quaecunque,**  and  that 
''  ut  ohjectivi  aUcvjus  et  realis  entis," 
it  is  imaginary, — the  question  arises-— 
how  is  this  to  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  theory  which  ascribes  to 
space  only  a  relative  existence  in  the 
very  act  of  perception  ?  Can  there 
be  (in  this  respect  of  reality  or  un- 
reality)  any,  substantially,  but  the  two 
old  and  wdl-known  doctrines ;  the  one 
of  which  pronounces  space  independ- 
ent of  all  created  minds  in  all  the 
universe,  and  the  other  declares  it 
existent  only  as  a  mode  of  mental  per- 
ception ?  To  urge  that  space  is  inde- 
pendent, because  it  is  neeemtated  as  a 
"form,"  because  it  is  interwoven  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  and  can- 
not but  arise  to  modify  the  matter  of 
sensation  ;  is  to  say  no  more  than 
would  be  alleged  by  any  intelligent 
advocate  of  the  common  idealism.* 
That  ^MUie  (and  time  similarly)  is  not 
i^prehended  by  us  as  a  <'  general  con- 
ception," abstracted  from ,  particular 
instances,  but  as  one  single  and  infinite 
nature;  that  it  contains  not  s^  $e, 
but  tft  se,  t  we  may  with  Kant  allow ; 


*  Mr.  Whewell  says  (toI.  i.  p.  270")  very  truly  of  Berkeley,  that  he  "  did  not  deny 
that  objects  were  perceived  under  the  conditioM  of  space  and  mechanical  causation ; 
that  they  were  external  and  material,  so  far  as  those  words  describe  perceptible 
qualities ; "  though  he  narrows  the  object  of  the  ingenious  speculations  of  this 
great  metaphysical  genius,  when  he  pronounces  it  to  be  the  conquest  of  "  the  diffi- 
culty of  mind  being  afTected  by  matter." 

t  Surely  it  could  only  be  extreme  prejudice  that  dictated  to  Stewart. such  a 
comment  as  the  following,  on  this  very  simple  and  intelligible. di%^#ion : — •'*! 
can  extract  no  meaning  from  this  but  the  nugatory  proposition  that  our  eonceptioa 
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bat  tbis  chaf  acter  of  "  sin^lar  intui- 
tion** does  not  help  the  main  difficnltj 
of  the  reality  and  independence  of 
space  or  time  one  jot.  It  may  distin- 
guish Kant*s  account  of  the  subjective 
condition  from  Berkeley's  (who  would 
confine  the  idea  even  below  the  dignity 
of  a  general  conception  to  a  simply 
occasional  relation) ;  but  it  reduces 
the  esse  to  ihepercipi  quite  as  truly. 
Unquestionablv  this  medual  entity,  the 
''form/'  will  find  it  rather  difiicult  to 
maintsin  its  slippery  footing  between 
the  two  extremes  of  absolute  inde- 
pendent reality  and  mere  transitorv 
conception.  Whether  Mr.  Whewell 
has  illumined  this  dark  recess  of  me- 
taphysic  our  readers  will  judge. 

**  What  is  here  said  may  appear  to 
be  a*  denial  of  the  real  existence  of 
space.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  we  do  not  deny,  but  distinctly 
assert,  the  existence  of  space  as  a  real 
and  necessary  condition  of  all  objects 
perceived ;  and  that  we  not  only  allow 
that  objects  are  seen  external  to  us,  but 
we  found  upon  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
seen,  our  view  of  the  nature  of  space. 
If,  however,  it  be  said  that  we  deny  the 
reality  of  space  as  an  object  or  thing, 
this  is  true.  Nor  does  it  appear  easy 
to  maintain  that  space  exists  as  a  thin^, 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  thing  is 
infinite  in  all  its  dimensions ;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  is  a  thing,  which,  being 
nothing  in  itself,  exists  onlv  that  other 
things  may  exist  in  it.  And  those  who 
maintain  the  real  existence  of  space, 
must  also  maintain  the  real  existence  of 
time  in  the  same  sense.  Now  two  infi- 
nite things,  thus  really  existing,  and 
yet  existmg  only  as  other  things  exist 
m  them,  are  notions  so  extravagant  that 
we  are  driven  to  some  other  mode  of 
explaining  the  state  of  the  matter.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  sen- 
tences are  as  facts  mere  assumptions, 
and  as  reasoning  quite  unimpressive. 
What  right  has  the  metaphysician  to 
assume  uiat  space  is  *'  nothing  in  it- 
self,** and  that  it  "exists  (mly  that 
other  thii^  may  exist  in  it?*'  And 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  what 
absurdity  is  there  in  conceiving  that 


two  (or  ten  thcMuand)  things  may 
really  exist,  and  yet  exist  only  as  con- 
tainers of  the  universe  ?  What  incon- 
sbtency  is  there  between  real  exbtence 
''  as  an  object  or  thing,'*  and  a  special 
purpose  of  existence  ;  between  existing 
at  all  and  existing  quatenusf  And 
may  not  the  very  same  afiirmation  be 
made  of  the  idea  of  sttbMtance  (to 
which  our  excellent  author  seems  to 
allow  perfect  objective  reality,  p.  391)? 
for  it  too  exists,  yet  seems  to  exist 
only  that  it  may  present  manifestations 
to  the  sensible  faculties, — manifest- 
ations, which,  in  virtue  of  its  pre-sup- 
position,  are  modified  into  the  notion 
of  qualities  or  attributes:  and  which 
can  be  contemplated  as  such  only  by 
admitting  the  truth  of  substance,  ex- 
actiy  as  extended  solids  can  be  con- 
templated as  such,  only  by  admitting 
the  truth  of  space.  The  same  mea- 
sure, then,  of  absolute  independent 
objective  reality  that  is  allowed  to  a 
Substance  or  a  C!ause,  can  we  reason- 
ably refuse  to  the  time  and  the  space 
in  virtue  of  which  the  qualities  of  the 
substance  and  the  effects  of  the  cause 
have  their  extra-mental  being  ?  Can 
we  refuse  it,  without  at  onoe  hazard- 
ing the  reality  of  cause  and  substance, 
and  with  them  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  knowledge?  Most  certainly 
we  do  not  know  the  whole  secret  of 
time  and  ^Mce  ;  but  so  far  as  we  do 
know  them,  we  know  them  as  distinct 
Objects  of  our  apperception,  or  we 
know  nothing  as  such; — as  objects, 
which  are  to  be  confounded  neither 
with  the  mind  that  perceives  them, 
nor  with  the  substances  they  contain. 
If  the  pure  space  a  body  fills  be  not  an 
object  of  our  apprehension,  why  should 
its  resistance,  or  any  thing  else  about 
it,  claim  that  dignity  ?  and  is  not  space 
made  known  as  directly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  motion  through  a  world 
not  ourselves,  as  solidity  is  made 
known  in  the  consciousness  of  pres- 
sure ?  And  even  conceding  that  space, 
as  roan  thus  perceives  or  collects  it, 
is  the  discovery  not  of  mere  sense  but 
of  a  higher  comparing  and  inferring 


of  space  leads  us  to  consider  it  as  the  place  in  which  all  things  are  comprehended  I ' 
Mr.  Whewell  correctly  interprets  the  argument  (p.  86,  124.) 

And  yet,  Uiough  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Stewart  as  an  expositor  of  Kant,  we 
should  be  very  happy  to  see  a  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  his  valuable  works, 
mt-   ji —  — sa..  ^r  — !^^  u««  i^««.  jA««tt«^A^  *Ks<> .  which  we  suppose  the 

s  trade."    We  think,  if 

^  ^  ^      calculate  on  a  satisfactory 

return.     La  our  own  University,  where  Stewart  is  ^ployed  as  a  text  book  im  the 
Examination  for  FeUowships,  the  inconvenience  has  been  peouliariy  felt, 
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much  astonished  if  it  eventtuQly  gained 
ground,  f 

That  the  beings  of  reason,  then,  are 
objects  of  the  reason — distinct  from 
it,  above  it,  made  known  to  it,  received 
by  it — not  forms  or  positions  of  the 
reason,  one  with  it,  internal  to  it> 
evolved  by  it,  as  involved  in  it  j  or  if 
considered  in  the  latter  sense,  only  so, 
because  reason  must  pass  into  different 
positions  in  order  to  apprehend  diffisr- 
ent  objects ; — this  is  our  belief  of  the 
real  merits  of  this  question — a  ques« 
tion  of  boundless  importance  as  re« 
gards  every  department  of  religion, 
morals,  science,  and  art.  We  hold 
that  there  is  an  objective  world  inde- 
pendent of  man,  and  revealed  to  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties.  We 
hold  that  the  mind  does  not  merely 
formalize  experience,  that  it  does  not 
merely  make  experience  possible  by  co- 
ordinating the  brute  matter  of  sensi-* 
bility;  but  that  it,  in  the  same  act» 

S reclaims  the  real  independent  con- 
itions  under  which  that  matter  has 
existed  before  it  ever  became  ours, 
and  under  which  it  would  equally 
exist,  though  we  or  any  other  created 
mind  had  never  known  it.  That  this 
is  the  prerogative  of  reason,  that  it 
does  hold  communion  with  Ideas  in  the 
high  Platonic  sense,  that  it  "  imposes 
laws"  indeed,  but  only  as  it  perceives 
laws,  and  is  permitted  humbly  to  co- 
incide with  the  great  Lawgiver  in 
the  sublime l^slature  of  His  universe, 
— that  this  U  so,  we  have  the  irre- 
sistible testimony  of  our  own  conscious 
conviction ;  strengthened  (if  strength- 
ening were  needed)  as  Descartes  pro- 
found} felt,  by  our  assured  certainty 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Perfect 
must  come  to  us  from  above,  and  is 
itself  the  perpetual  guarantee  of  the 


fkcnlty, — can  we  well  deny  it  the  re- 
lation  of  object  to  that  higher  faculty, 
without  introducing  the  sceptic  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  truth,  and  permitting 
him  to  assign  at  his  pleasure  to  any 
oth^  object  contemplated  by  reason-* 
the  supreme  Cause,  the  self-sustaining 
Substance — a  merely  relative,  qualita^ 
tive,  formal  modality  of  exbtence  ? 

Readers  who  may  have  been  less 
conversant  in  discussions  of  this  kind 
(whose  distant  thunders  in  Bonn  and 
Berlin  are,  however,  every  day  more 
nearly  approaching  us,  and  fbr  which 
our  speculators  snould  therefore  be 
prepared)  are  to  observe  that  on  the 
question  of  human  reason  and  know- 
ledge, three  chief  theories  may  be  num- 
bered among  a  host  of  modifications  $ 
one  which  considers  all  the  apprehen- 
sions of  reason — ^fbr  we  purposely  dis- 
miss those  contrasts  of  reason  and  un- 
derstanding which  do  not  concern  this 
question — to  be  purely  attitudes  of 
reason,  fbrms  in  which  that  faculty 
moulds  itself,  and  which  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  pronounce  on  any  thing 
as  more  than  possible  beyond  their 
own  modifications ;  the  second  of 
which  maintains  that  the  reason  in  and 
by  those  modifications  contemplates 
true  realities — its  proper  objects,  which 
subsist  in  the  universe  of  things  inde- 
pendently of  the  contemplating  reason, 
holding  their  right  of  existence  by  a 
tenure  which  would  not  be  affected 
though  all  individual  manifestations  of 
intellect  were  annihilated,  though  no 
individual  intellect  had  ever  been 
created.  The  third  theory,  which 
blends  the  soul  and  its  objects  in  one 
suprasensible  unity, — a  doctrine  exhi- 
bited in  many  forms  in  various  na^* 
we  omit  as  lying  beyond  our  immediate 
purpose;  though  we  should    not  be 


*  Not  to  recur  to  Indian  and  Persian  theories,  we  have  along  the  more  familiar 
line  of  history  the  prominent  names  of  Parmenides,  Plotinus,  Spinosa  (in  some 
respects),  Malebranche,  Schelling,  and  every  philosophical  school  of  high  mys- 
ticism : all  externally  unlike  yet  in  central  principles,  if  patiently  analysed,  aU  m* 

timately  related  and  some  nearly  coinciding.  We  have  never  seen  any  satisfkctory 
reason  to  include  Plato  in  such  a  list :  the  very  superficial  dogmatism  of  Warbur* 
ton  is  worthless  on  this  subject ;  indeed  there  is  nohe  on  whion  the  boasted  Uanm§ 
appears  more  suspicious  of  that  prodigiously  able  pretender — ^yet  pretender  still. 

f  De  Tocquevule,  in  his  last  volumes,  gives  us  some  remarks,  ingenious  and 
perhaps  plausible,  on  the  tendency  of  democracies  to  Pantheism ;  wiua  which  this 
mg^oal  theory  has  always  naturally  connected  itself.  Whether  the  increase  of  our 
democratic  spirit  is  producing  such  a  result  in  all  its  fulness  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  pronounce ;  but  that  the  moral  features  of  this  all-confusing,  all-destroying 
theory  are  discernible  among  the  accepted  advocates  of  our  m^em  Liberalism, 
does  not  admit  a  doubt.  As  to  its  metaphysical  ^rounds,  they  do  not  much  engage 
th«  Britisli  ttlsd,  oiUy  because  no  abetmae  speoulation  of  oiiy  kind  can  interest  it. 
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TidkCty  of  all  tlie  rest.*  We  ^co- 
ordinate**  th«  subjects  of  our  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  only  because  they  have 
been  co-ordinated  already^  and  we  are 
permitted  to  see  the  co-ordination. 
The  continuity  of  things  in  time  and 
ipace^  then,  like  the  rest^  is  a  real  con-* 
tinuity  which  our  minds  do  not  pro- 
duce, butjperceive ;  without  which,  it 
is  true,  Ve  cannot  apprehend  the 
things  thus  enduring  and  extended, 
but  only  because  without  these  the 
things  themselves  do  not  exist.  Let 
us  not  fear,  then,  to  ciJl  these  univer- 
sal attributes  objects;  for  they  art 
objects,  not,  indeed,  of  the  bodily 
senses,  but  of  the  perceiving  mind ; 
Meets,  if  all  things  deserve  that  name 
which  are  directly  knoum  to  exist  in  a 
sphere  of  being  independent  of  the 
perceiving  factuty.  And  for  tfus,  in 
truth#  in  a  certain  degree,  though  ob- 
scurely and  evasively,  Kant  seems  to 
have  himself  endeavoured  to  provide 
in  his  "  pure  intuitions,^*  in  which  the 
formalizing  intellect,  without  going 
beyond  itself,  seems  described  as  in  a 
manner  contemplating  objects  by  the 
very  act  of  imposing  forms.  But  we 
have  already  said,  that  to  us,  any  such 
compromise  is  altogether  unintelli- 
gible ;  the  **  form"  may  be  conceived 
as  applied  to  an  object,  but  it  cannot 
without  utter  contradiction  be  itself 
in  any  sense  objective.  And  so,  ac- 
cordingly, all  Kant's  most  authentic 
interpreters  expound  Informs  of  sen- 
sibility and  unoerstanding. 

But,  it  is  urged,  the  evidence  of 
necessary  and  universal  truth  will  be 
endangered?  In  what  respect?  Is 
it,  i^  priori,  more  impossible  that  man 
should  possess  a  power  of  perceiving 
necessary  truth  in  a  subject  distind 
from  his  own  intellect,  than  in  a  form 
of  his  own  intellect  itself  ?  Can  it  be 
assiuned  as  anywise  contradictory  that 
the  knowledge  of  that  distinct  object 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  know* 
Mge  of  the  absolute  neceesity  both  of 
its  existence  and  of  its  properties? 
Necessary  principles,  and  necessary 
connexion  of  consequences,  are  all  that 


we  require ;  and  whether  ihe  former 
— the  fundamental  idea  and  its  pri- 
mary laws^-be  merely  formal,  or,  be- 
yond this,  truly  objective,  cannot  be 
proved  to  alter  in  any  respect  the 
essential  character  of  their  necessity. 
Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
idea  which  has  always  been  made  the 
fh>ntier-ground  of  the  dispute.  As 
regards,  then,  the  mathematical  treat* 
ment  of  space,  the  simplest  account  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  something  to 
this  eitfeot.  In  his  first  apprehensions 
that  there  is  a  space— a  continuous 
expansion  around  him,  the  individual 
comes  to  be  aware  of  its  extension  in 
its  three  dimensions,  doubtless  by  a 
very  rapid  inward  comparison  of  his 
own  perceptions.  A  higher  use  of 
reason— plainly  peculiar  m  this  world 
to  man — ^reveiUs  to  him  its  immensity 
and  indestructibility.  These  are  the 
elements  of  the  idea  of  real  objective 
space,  of  that  idea  which  ihe  mind^— 
not  apnlies  to,  hut—Jhtds  in,  all  out* 
ward  things.  These  realities  of  space 
once  received,  the  mind  commences  to 
employ  upon  them  that  mysterious 
power,  wluch,  whether  called  abstrac- 
tion or  not,  and  however  explained  or 
aodysed,  all  thinkers  recognise  as 
their  own.  This  gives  us  ideal  por* 
tions,  partial  conceptions  of  the  ori- 
ginal idea;  the  same  reason  which 
revealed  it,  by  a  subordinate  function, 
guiding  and  governing  these.  And 
these  conceptions  and  Uiws  being  onoe 
fixed  in  cons'istenc^  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  frwt  idea  of  which  they 
are  modifications— that  is,  with  the 
Idea  of  real  continuity  in  three  dimen- 
sions,-^the  rest  is  simple  comparison 
and  deduction.  The  line,  the  surfkce, 
the  fiffure, are  intellectual  formations; 
the  mndamental  idea  of  tri-dimen- 
sional  spacef  is  an  absolute  indepen- 
dent realitv.  Nor  does  this  repre- 
sentation degrade  the  pure  to  the 
empirical,  in  any  sense  which  can  be 
dangerous  to  the  immutability  of 
trum.  Whether  space  (as  well  as  time) 
be  a  shape  the  reason  assumes,  or  an 
object  the  reason  discerns^  its  iqppear- 


*  It  is  the  same  general  convietlon  which  Plato  felt  in  making  the  uymit  the 
comer-stone  of  the  ideal  world.  Kay,  Kant  himself  pays  it  a  tribute  in  the  **  sub- 
lime inconsistency/*  as  it  has  been  oaOM,  of  his  *'  Practical  Reason."  The  funda- 
mental Christian  virtue  of  .Faith  hi  the  divine  character  and  word,  is  of  the  same 
klnd,-W.  e.,  it  is,  as  a  diaposition,  what  the  fbrmer  are,  as  theeries,  Comp.  Prod. 
Theol.  Plat.  i.  25^J», 

t  Our  readers  may  supply  a  better  word,  if  it  occur ;  soUd  space  is  amhif«o«e. 
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ance  on  the  stage  of  our  individual  ted  with  them  in  the  anta<^amber  of 
consciousness  may»  in  a  remote  and  this  vast  subject.  But,  be  it  in  few 
in^roper  sense,  be  called  a  matter  of  words  or  in  many,  we  think  it  a  duty  to 
experience ;  but  as  long  as  the  neceS'  caution  our.  students  of  the  higher 
sity  of  its  existence  and  attributes  is  logic  how  they  deliver  themselves  up 
admitted,  it  does  not  become  more  unreservedly  to  the  Kantean  formal- 
experiential  on  the  one  theory  than  on  ism  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  that  so  gifted 
the  other.*  a  person  as  the  author  before  us  ap- 
And  now,our  readers  may  ask, why  we  pears  to  have  given  jt  so  largely  the 
have  occupied  so  much  of  their  time  sanction  of  his  authority,  f  The  moral 
with  this  question  ?  We  can  assure  results  of  thb  theory, — which,  we 
them,  that,  instead  of  chiding  our  de-  need,  not  say,  are  in  every  theory  the 
lay,  they  would  thankfullv  acknow-  most  important  results, — are  proved 
ledge  our  mercy,  if  they  knew  how  both  by  reasoning  and  experience  to 
much  more  tediousness  of  ponderous  be  such  as  cannot  be  contemplated 
metaphysic  we  have  not  ''found  it  in  without  dread;  such,  indeed,  as  Kant 
our  heart  to  bestow  '*  upon  their  pa-  himself-^among  modems  the  purest 
ttenoe.     In  truth,  we  have  only  chat-  and  noblest  of  mere  moralists — escaped 

*  The  students  of  the  logic  of  mathematics  will  read  with  interest  Aristot. 
Katnr.  Auscult.  ii.  2. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  exercises  of  intellect  in  the  apprehension  of 
space,  time,  &c.  which  require  to  be  separately  estimated.  For  instance,  in  space 
*-the  first  is  an  empirical  exertion  of  tlie  mind  in  obtaining  the  idea  of  three«foId 
extension  from  without ;  a  function  which  appears  to  be  as  truly  empirical  as  any 
reception  of  a  mere  sensation,  though  executed  by  a  different  faculty.  A  certain 
nature,  which  is  not  «ao,  reveals  itself  to  ego^  becomes  the  property  of  the  con- 
scions  intelligence,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  sound  does,  or  a  colour ;  with, 
indeed,  only  a  more  direct  and  utter  objective  distinctness  from  the  perceiving 
power.  The  other  exercise  of  the  intellect  is  the  abstract  consideration  of  its  ne- 
cessity and  peculiarities,  and  is,  of  course,  pure. 

In  the  former  of  these  processes  space  comes  to  us  as  a  quality  or  attribute  of 
objects  —  one  of  many  such ;  in  the  latter,  we  find  in  it  a  nature  independent  of 
their  existence.  In  both  alike  we  feel  that  we  know  it  in  itself,  and  not  in  its 
^ecU. 

t  Mr.  Whewell  conceives  his  views  to  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Kant ; 
and  in  a  subject  whose  keen  and  subtle  distinctions  language  is  often  too  blunt  to 
represent  precisely,  perhaps  they  do.  He  exhibits  the  gradual  acquisition  of  the 
idea  of  space ;  which  Kant  seems  to  overlook  or  deny,  though  he  could  not  have 
been  iterant  of  the  investigations  in  this  field  of  CondUlac  and  others,  before  hi^ 
day.  But  as  certainly  the  general  current  of  Mr.  YHiewell's  arg^ument  and  ex- 
pressions seem  to  bring  to  us,  in  material  points,  all  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
Kant,  we  wish  he  had  explained  his  distinctive  views  more  fully.  We  should  be 
happy  to  see  this  done — as  the  subject  is  truly  important — ^in  a  future  edition  : 
more  especially  if  such  an  explanation  should  flatter  us  by  discovering  his  substan- 
tial coincidence  in  the  views  we  have  stated. 

The  eradual  acquisition  of  the  idea  of  space,  an  unquestionable  fact,  is  indeed 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  unqualified  a  priori  sesthetics  of  Kant,  as  they 
stand  in  his  own  exposition  ;  and  he  was  probably  too  impatient  of  the  exceptions 
to  the  imposing  unirormity  of  system  which  any  consideration  of  the"*^tory  of  the 
idea  might  bring  with  it,  to  tolerate  entering  upon  that  history  at  sAt'  Before  the 
date  of  Kant's  earliest  work  which  seems  to  have  been  1746 — Xaxi  essay  on  the  rts 
viva  question),  the  foundations  of  the  modem  physiology  of  the  senses  had  been 
laid ;  and  long  before  the  Kritik,  Ck>ndillac  had  skebch^  the  plan,  and  laid  many 
of  the  courses,  of  the  edifice,  in  the  exquisite  Traile  des  Sensations,  At  present, 
scarcely  any  inquirer  doubts,  that  a  man  may  have  in  vigorous  exercise  certainly 

four  of  the  organs  of  sensation ^perhaps,  if  Dr.  Brown's  mgenious  views  on  vision 

DC  just,  the  whole  five — receiving  all  their  appropriate  objects,  without  any  con* 
ception  of  this  *'  universal  form  of  sehsibility'*-^pace — at  all.  Conceive  a  man 
paralysed  in  all  the  muscles  that  apprise  us  of  motion  ;  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
one  might  live  for  a  century,  -nith  all  his  senses  in  full  play,  and  never  suspect  the 
existence  of  space  in  three  <timensions.  And  as  to  timcy — surely  that  can  scarcely 
be  called  with  propriety  an  universal  condition  of  sensibility,  which  through  all  the 
length  of  ages  could  not  arise  in  any  mind  which  was  strictly  confined  to  a  singU 
sensation. 
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only  by  a  transition  Arom  the  spirit  of 
his  own  theory,  which  many  of  his  most 
devoted  pupils  conceive  to  he  logically 
irreconcilable^  and  vhich,  at  all 
events, will  scarcely  ever  be  practically 
made  by  anv  one  who  has  once  formed 
his  speculative  habits  in  the  Kantean 
mould.  Arty  which  is  the  outward 
image  of  Morals,  the  picture-language 
in  which  Imagination  tells  the  story  of 
the  Reason, — must  Share,  has  largely 
shared,  in  this  all-pervading  creed  of 
the  Subjective ;  and  as  to  Religion, 
e'en  est  fait.  What  awe  for  the  su- 
pernaturalf  what  humbling  of  the 
whole  spirit  before  remote  and  half- 
seen  sublimities,  can  be  felt  by  him  who 
is  accustomed  to  solve  every  difficulty 
by  the  cold  reply,  —  that  it  is  merely, 
and  can  only  be,  a  new  position  of  the 
reason,  and  to  calmly  lay  down  at  his 
desk  the  h  ^priori  laws  of  *'  all  possible 
revelations  whatsoever.  "•  This  is 
not  the  temper  of  a  right  philosophy 
of  the  Human  Reason,  a  philosophy 
which  inconceivably  glorifies  the  state 
of  man,  but  humbles  him  in  direct  pro- 
portion as  it  exalts  him  ;  which  allow- 
mg  him  to  transcend  himself,  intro- 
duces the  reason,  as  it  were,  into  the 
Divine  Presence,  but  abashes  it  with 
the  very  splendour  it  is  permitted  to 
contemplate.  That  the  apprehensions 
of  intellect  are  apprehensions  of  real, 
eternal,  independent  realities,  seen  so 
far  as  they  are  seen  (which  can  be,  of 
course,  but  partially  by  limited  facul- 
ties) "as  they  are  in  themselves;" 
realities  which  the  intellect  no  more 
creates  than  man  can  make  his  God,f 
but  at  lowly  distance  contemplates, 
and  well  knows  to  overpass  itself; — 
this  is,  to  our  thoughts,  the  central 
citadel  of  all  philosophy,  and  we  con- 
fess we  should  look  with  much  appre- 
hension upon  any  representations 
which  appeared  calculated  to  under- 
mine its  outworks. 

Mr.  Whewell,  in  continuation  of 
this  subject,  discusses  at  some  length 
the  principles  of  oEOMETaicA.L  rea- 
soning. He  seems  to  us  to  have  very 
clearly  established  his  point,  the  neces- 


sity of  including  certain  peculiar 
axiomt,  no  less  than  definitions,  in  the 
premises  of  our  geometrical  proofs* 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  he  overstates  the  opinion  of  Stew- 
art, when  he  represents  that  able 
logician  as  having  pronounced  "ma- 
thematical truth  to  be  hypothetical," 
and  still  more,  to  "  depend  on  arbitraryi 
definitions."  His  adversary  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  if  Mr.  Wheweirs 
report  of  the  argument  be  correct,  has 
certainly  vindicated  Mr.  Stewart's 
reputation  rather  awkwardly,  by 
strangely  misrepresenting  his  notion  of 
a  mathematical  hypothesis;  but  wa 
fear  that  Mr.  WheweU  has  sinned  in 
the  opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Whewell 
appears  to  iii:agine,  that  Stewart  in 
affirming  mathematical  reasoning  to  be 
hypothetical,  meant  to  teach  that  the 
principles  of  mathematics  might  be 
chosen  at  pleasure  and  possessed  no 
"necessary  truth.f  Surely  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  either  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  or  of  his  master,  Thomas 
Reid.  As  we  understood  Stewart* 
when,  many  years  since,  we  read  and 
admured  his  discussion  of  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  we  conceived  his  object 
to  be  the  establishment  of  the  import- 
ant truth,  that  all  demonstrative 
reasoning,  ^a  reasoning,  was  purely 
hypothetical, — consisted  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  consequences  from  a  supposi* 
tion,' — not  at  all  the  establishment  of 
any  doctrine  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
— the  reality  or  unreality — of  the  sup- 
position itself, — concerning  the  neces- 
sary truth  of  which  in  the  case  of  ma^ 
thematical  hypotheses,  however,  there 
can  never  be  a  doubt  as  to  Stewart's 
opinion.  The  value  of  the  demonstra- 
tion turns  on  the  truth  and  consistency 
of  the  hypothesis  ;  the  essence  of  the 
demonstration  depends  on  the  right 
concatenation  of  the  consequences. 
And  when  Stewart  rightly  maintained 
that  a  demonstration  might  be  valid 
though  founded  on  arbitrary  and  even 
false  principles ;  no  one  can,  with  any 
plausibility,  pretend  that  he  meant  to 


*  See  Kant's  Religion  within  the  limits  of  the  Reason  (published  in  1793.) 
•t  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  create  God  I  "  was  tlie  opening  sentence  of  one  of 
Fichte's  Lectures.     This  turned  upon  his  own  svstem  of  unqualified  egoism  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  this  daring  blasphemy  against  both  reason  and  its  author  lies  in  the 
formalism  of  the  Kritik  der  R.  Vern. 

t  Phil,  of  Induct.  Sciences,  voL  L  p.  08  note  and  99. 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  98.  n^       i 
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assert  that  the  principles  of  mathema- 
tics should  be  considered  as  such. 

With  regard  to  the  axioms  of  space 
they  appear  to  enter  into  the  hypothesis 
in  two  ways,  which  it  will  be  well  to  dis- 
tin^sh.  First — as  the  laws  under 
Wmch  the  definitions  shall  be  accepted 
at  consistent  and  admissible.*  Every 
definition  in  geometry  involves  an 
axiom*  namely — the  axiom  that  such 
definition  is  consistent  with  possibility ; 
for  this  rery  consistency  is  **  axiom- 
atic.** The  axioms  are  the  laws  of 
space;  the  definitions  are  the  indi- 
viduals selected  for  examination  sub- 
ject to  these  rwpilative  laws.  5e- 
eondtt/g — as  fundamental  conditions 
attached  to,  though  not  declared  in,  the 
definitiour— a  further  exertion  of  the 
■ame  laws.  The ''arbitrariness"  of  a 
definition,  and  the  *'  necessity  "  of  an 
axiom,  then  is  only  this  ;  that  I  may 
•elect  what  definition  I  please,  to  work 
on  ;  but  I  must  select  it  in  consistency 
with  the  possibilities  and  properties  of 
space.  I  may  dwell  where  I  please  in 
the  country,  but  I  must  take  my  resi- 
dence subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Still  the  truth  remains  unafi^ected,  that 
the  process  of  demonstration  is  hypo- 
thetical; the  point  is,  that  both  the 
individual  and  the  laws  must  be  rec- 
koned in  the  hypothesis.f  We  may 
observe,  that  there  are  three  species  of 
axioms  employed  in  geometrical  proofs 
—the  purely  logical  axioms,  which  are 
the  laws  of  aU  reasoning  ;  the  axioms 
of  abstract  quantity,  which  are  the  laws 
of  all  reasoning  in  magnitude ;  and  the 
axioms  peculiar  to  geometry  which 
render  $t8  definitions  possible,  and 
which  attend  the  conception  of  them. 
This  last  class — ^both  the  former  re- 
maining— will  vary  for  every  separate 
science  of  things  capable  of  measure- 
ment ;  each  having  its  own  special  con- 
oeptions  fixed  and  accompanied  by  its 
own  n>ecial  laws.  It  is  m  explaining 
and  illustrating  the  last  portion  of  this 
ffeneral  truth,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
basis  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  Whewell  has 
domesticated  among  us  some  of  the 
most  valuable  views  of  the  later  con- 


tinental writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
physics,  and  contributed  many  views 
still  more  important  of  his  own  ;  sys- 
tematizing and  arranging  the  whole 
with  a  very  impressive  efrect. 

The  vast  and  increasing  extent  of 
the  physical  sciences  must,  of  course, 
make  such  an  investigation  various 
and  protracted.  An  amateur  in  these 
sciences  would  indeed  scarcely  suspect 
the  number  of  different  primitive  mo- 
difications of  thought  that  successively 
engage  him  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 
Mr.  Whewell  sums  tnem  as  follows. 

"  I  shall,  then,  successively,  have  to 
speak  of  the  ideas  which  are  the  found- 
ation of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  (and 
which  also  regulate  all  sciences  depend- 
ing upon  these,  as  astronomy  ana  me- 
chanics 0  namely,  the  ideas  of  space, 
time,  ana  number : 

**  Of  the  ideas  on  which  the  mechani- 
cal sciences  (as  mechanics,  hydrosta* 
tics,  physical  astronomy)  more  pecu- 
liarly rest ;  the  ideas  of  force  and  matter, 
or  rather  the  idea  of  cause,  which  is  the 
basis  of  these : 

**  Of  the  ideas  which  the  secondary 
mechanical  sciences  (acoustics,  optics, 
and  thermotics)  involve ;  namely,  the 
ideas  of  the  externality  of  objects,  and 
of  the  media  by  which  we  perceive  their 
qualities : 

"  Of  the  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of 
mechanico-chemical  and  chemical  sci«> 
ence,  polarity,  chemical  trinity,  and  9ub» 
stance ;  and  the  idea  of  symmetry,  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  philosophy  of  crys- 
tallogri^y : 

*^  Of  the  ideas  on  which  the  dassi- 
ficatory  sciences  proceed  (mineralogy, 
botany,  and  zoology) ;  namely,  the  ideas 
of  resemblance,  and  of  its  gradations, 
and  of  natural  e^ffinity : 

**  Finally,  of  those  ideas  on  which  ihe 
physiological  sciences  are  founded  ;  the 
ideas  of  separate  vital  powers,  such  as 
assimilation  and  irritability ;  and  the 
idea  of  final  cause, 

**  We  have,  besides  these,  the  Palae- 
tioloffical  sciences,  which  proceed  mainly  ' 
on  the  conception  of  historical  causa- 
tion:' 

The  same  table  will  be  found  in  a 
more  expanded  form  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  281. 


*  The  "  Postulates  "  are  substantially  axioms. 

f  As  to  Mr.  Whewell*s  statements  at  the  close  of  his  discussion,  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  axioms  in  Arithmetic,  he  asserts  what,  surely,  no  reasoner  ever  denied ; 
»-that  all  arithmetical  calculation  consists  in  the  application  of  universal  axioms. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  they  should  justly  be  considered  a  part  of  Uie  hypo- 
thesis ;  whether  the  axiom  "  eouals  added  to  equals,"  &o.  should  stand  in  the 
hypothsiis  side  by  side  with  the  definition  of  9,  S,  4,  ac. 
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as  tlie  basis  of  a  classification  of  the 
sciences.  The  pursuit  of  these  pri- 
mary ideas  and  their  conceptions,  as 
they  have  been  wrought  out  and  fixed 
in  the  progress  of  science,  with  the 
various  elementary  truths  they  appear 
to  involve,  occupies  the  larger  portion 
of  the  wofk  ;  the  rules  ana  processes 
employed  in  the  formation  of  science 
itself  are  discussed  in  the  remainder. 
The  substance  of  the  whole  is  riven  at 
the  commencement  in  the  form  of 
aphorisms  ;  which  serve  very  conveni- 
ently, both  as  a  table  of  contents,  and 
as  assisting  materially  in  the  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  author's  meaning 
and  method.  Some  very  Useful  ob- 
servations on  the  technical  terms  of 
science  follow  these  aphorisms ;  ob- 
servations which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  wiho  are  engaged  in 
attempting  to  extend  the  limits  of 
physical  science,  and  who  in  prose- 
cuting their  labours  find  the  constant 
need  of  modifying  old  or  inventing 
new  forms  of  phraseology.  On  this 
peculiar  subject  the  following  passage 
contains  interestmg  truth  luminously 
expressed. 

"  But  what  we  have  here  to  remark  is, 
the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  the 
progress  of  science  is  mcilitated,  by  thus 
mvestinff  each  new  discovery  with  a 
compenmous  and  steady  form  of  ex- 
pression. These  terms  soon  become 
part  of  the  current  language  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  speculation.  How- 
ever strange  they  mav  sound  at  first, 
thev  soon  grow  familiar  in  our  ears, 
ana  are  used  without  any  effort  or  re- 
collection of  the  difficulty  they  once  in- 
volved. They  become  as  common  as 
the  phrases  which  express  our  most 
fVequent  feeling  and  interests,  while 
yet  they  have  Incomparably  more  pre- 
cision than  belongs  to  any  terms  wnich 
express  feelings ;  and  they  carry  with 
them,  in  thdr  import,  the  results  of 
deep  and  laborious  trains  of  research. 
They  convey  the  mental  treasures  of 
one  period  to  the  generations  that  fol- 
low ;  and  laden  with  this,  their  precious 
freight,  they  sail  safely  across  gulfs  of 
time  in  which  empires  have  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  the  languM^es  of  com- 
mon life  have  sunk  into  obuvion..  We 
have  still  in  constant  circulation  among 
us  the  terms  which  belong  to  the  geo- 
metry, the  astronomy  the  zoology,  the 
medicine  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  algebra 
and  chemistry  of  the  Arabians.  And 
we  can  in  an  mstant,  by  means  of  a  few 
words,  call  to  our  own  recollection,  or 


convey  to  the  apprehension  of  anoth«r 
person^  phenomena  and  relations  of  ph^ 
nomena  m  optics,  mineralogy,  chemistry, 
which  are  so  complex  and  abstruse,  that 
it  might  seem  to  require  the  utmost  sub- 
tlety of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  them, 
even  if  that  were  made  the  sole  object 
of  its  efforts.  By  this  remarkable  enect 
of  technical  language,  we  have  thd 
results  of  all  the  labours  of  past  timet 
not  only  always  accessible,  but  so  pre* 
pared  that  we  may  (provided  we  ar* 
careful  in  the  use  of  our  instrument) 
employ  what  is  really  useful  and  effiea* 
oious  for  the  purpose  of  further  sueoessi 
without  being  in  any  way  impeded  or 
perplexed  by  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  chain  of  past  connexions  which  we 
drag  along  with  us.'* 


In  discussing  the  elementary  pHn* 
ciples  of  the  pure  sciences,  Mr. 
Whewell,  who  has,  of  course,  to  tra* 
verse  much  trodden  ground,  contributes 
some  useful  observations  on  the  no« 
tions  of  Limit  and  Sign  in  the  higher 
mathematics. — We  should  prefer  keep* 
ing  the  idea  of  number  altogether 
distinct  ftom  that  of  time ;  quantity 
continuous  and  quantity  discrete,  are^ 
in  truth,  generically  different,  and 
cannot  illustrate  each  other's  nature^ 
though  they  maj  be  combined  in  each 
other's  origin.  The  remarks  on  Rhythm 
as  a  conception  peculiar  to  time,  seem 
to  us  to  possess  novelty;  and  the 
chapter  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  the  sciences  of  observation 
is  largely  enriched  fVom  the  stores  of 
the  Author's  long  and  laborious  bis* 
torical  researches. 

As  the  basis  of  the  philosophical 
theory  of  Mechanics,  Mr.  Whewell 
fixes  the  fundamental  idea  of  Cause. 
Will  he  permit  us  to  say,  that  hit 
chapter  on  modem  opinions  relative 
to  causation,  seems  rather  hastily 
written  ?  We  must  observe,  that  he 
seems  (once  more)  to  do  no  small  in* 
justice  to  Mr.  Stewart's  tenets  {  by 
classing  them,  on  this  important  sub* 
ject,  with  those  of  Dr.  Brown.  The 
question  of  Causality  (as  all  similar 
questions,  in  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual philosophy)  embraces  two  inqui- 
ries,— the  matter  of  the  conviction^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  mental  faculty 
that  apprehends  it.  On  the  former 
point  Dr.  Brown  coincides  substan- 
tially with  Hume ;  on  the  latter  he 
domes  Hume's  theory  of  habitual 
belief,  and  insists  on  the  neoettity  of 
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admittiDg  an  origiiuil  law  of  the  mind. 
But  GO.  both  the  points  Stewart  (un- 
less our  memory  grioYOUsly  deceive* 
us)  declares  against  the  scepticism  of 
Hume;  pronouncing  alike  against 
this  subtle  Pyrrhonist  and  his  copyist, 
that  the  notion  of  efficient  power 
altogether  transcends  mere  sensible 
fuccessiouy  however  immediate  and 
invariable^  yet  must  be  involved  in 
every  such  succession ;  and  as  against 
Hume  specially^  that  no  operation  of 
habit  can  explain  it.  On  ^is  second 
point  the  two  Edinburgh  professors 
coincide  in  exalting  the  conviction 
to  the  category  of  original  irresist- 
ible belief ;  on  the  former  they  differ 
in  nearly  all  that  can  signalize  dis- 
tinction of  opinions  on  this  great 
and  fundamental  question  of  phi- 
losophy. But  they  both  differ  from 
Kant;  Brown  utterly  and  absolutely ; 
Stewart  upon  a  very  subtle  distinc- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  was  never  clear- 
ly brought  before  his  mind  in  the 
course  of  its  reflections.  Upon  a 
question  so  profoundly  interestmg  to 
sXL  speculatists, — and  as  we  seldom 
martyr  our  fortunate  readers  upon 
the  metaphysical  rack, — it  may  be  ex- 
cusable to  subjoin  a  brief  scheme  of  the 
scale  of  opinion.  We  purposely  omit 
some  subordinate  modincations.  The 
following  propositions"  would  be  the 
assertions  of  a  disciple  of  Hume* 
Brown,  Stewart,  Kant  respectively. 

1.  I  have  come  to  believe,  from  (he 
invincible  operation  of  habit,  that  the 
sequences  I  have  ordinarily  seen  will 
continue. 

2,  I  instinctively  and  originally  be- 
lieve,  and  cannot  but  believe,  that  any 
particular  sequence  once  observed  will 
be  for  ever  unchanged. 

.  3.  I  believe,  &c.  as  the  preceding ; 
and  that,  in  virtue  of  that  fundamen- 
tal law  of  belief  which  pronounces 
that  every  event  must  be  the  effect  of 
a  true  cedent  cause  exerting  its  pro- 
per power. 
4.  I  cannot  even  conceive  or  ima- 


gine an  event  that  shall  not  be  con- 
ceived as  an  effect ;  any  more  than  I 
can  imagine  it  not  to  occur  in  time. 

To  which  we  take  leave  to  add, — 

5.  I  know  this  law  of  the  necessity 
of  causation  to  be  independent  of  the 
existence  of  any  created  mind  what- 
ever ;  and  know  myself  directly  to 
aprarehend  it  as  such. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  upon 
a  subject  for  volumes.  We  may  only 
observe,  that  very  similar  formulas 
may  be  applied  to  the  question,  not 
less  important,  of  final  causes ;  and 
that,  taken  tc«^ether,  the  two  series 
will  furnish  the  chief  metaphysical 
problems,  affecting  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  Natural  Theoloffy  —  the 
physical  and  the  moral  attributes  of 
God. 

In  our  own  en>erience  are  first 
imaged  and  embodied  the  necessary 
truths  of  the  universe.  What  one 
particular  extension  is  to  absolute 
space ;  what  one  act  of  memory  ap- 
prehending succession  is  to  absolute 
time ;  what  one  instance  of  number  is 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  universal 
applicability ;  what  one  feeling  of  the 
sameness  under  variety  of  our  own 
being  is  to  the  relation  of  substance 
and  quality ; — the  same  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  voluntary  effort  to  the 
absolute  principle  of  catualUy.  The 
most  palpable  result  of  exertion  is 
bodily  motion ;  the  effort,  through  all 
its  degrees,  is  here  termed /oroe;  and 
by  a  natural  transference,  the  same 
modification  of  cause  is  attributed  to 
all  motion  whatsoever.!  And  hence, 
when  the  conception  of  force  has  been 
once  fixed  as  the  cause  of  motion,  and 
a  cause  capable  of  more  or  less  inten- 
sity ;  the  truths  that  essentially  be- 
long to  the  idea  of  Cause,  will  be 
instanced  in  the  particular  conception 
of  Force.  The  mind,  steadily  regard- 
ing its  detached  and  isolated  convic- 
tions, finds  that  it  has  been  assuming 
wider  principles ;  the  universal  is 
found  involved  in  the  particular ;  a 


*  We  cannot  speak  by  the  card ;  as  we  write  without  the  advantage  of  consult- 
ing the  original. 

'  f  From  the  same  kind  of  transference,  extravas^antly  urged,  arises  the  vitalized 
world  of  ancient  physics,  and  of  all  children — ^wnon  they  beat  the  wicked  stone 
that  hurts  them.  Combining  this  exaggerated  analogy  with  too  faint  conceptions  of 
the  unity  of  soul,  we  have  the  source  of  polytheism ;  which  is  the  division  of  the 
substance  of  the  universal  Life  according  to  the  objects  in  which  it  manifests  its 
(unctions. 
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major  proposition  of  bonndless  extent 
and  absolute  truth,  has  been  tacitly 
supposed  in  them  all.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  the  field  of  human  thought, 
unquestionably,  that  the  **  forms  of 
Kant  appear  to  their  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Whewell  exhibits  with,  as  we 
think,  accuracy  and  success  the  con- 
nection of  mecnanical  laws  with  these 
primary  convictions;  the  empire  of 
the  category  of  Cause  in  the  region  of 
matter  ana  motion.  He  illustrates 
the  perpetual  phenomenon  of  scientific 
history, — the  progressive  course  by 
which  laws  at  first  suggested  and  sus- 
t»ned  by  observation  (really  coimte- 
nanced  by  the  unconscious  working  of 
the  reason)  ultimately  come  to  assume 
an  **  A  priori*'  evidence,  according  as 
the  conceptions  are  gradually  clarified, 
and  the  universal  principles  they  in- 
volve, more  distinctly  apprehended. 
On  the  vexata  qu(Bsiio^  however,  the 
axiomatic,  or  merely  experiential  cha- 
racter of  the  primary  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  Mr.  Whewell, 
though  inclining  to  the  former  view, 
does  not  seem  disposed  to  pronounce 
an  unqualified  verdict.  On  this  we 
must  offer  a  word  or  two  to  help  our 
readers  to  think  it  over,  the  general 
question  being  one  of  importajice  on 
many  accounts;  influencing,  indeed, 
our  views  as  to  the  foundation  of  every 
mixed  science  whatever.  We  enter 
on  it  the  more  boldly,  as  we  trust  they 
Ivill  by  this  time  have  pardoned  our 
insulting  their  understandings  with  so 
much  of  this  sort  of  easy  drawing-room 
gossip.  One  point,  however,  we  cove- 
nant. We  do  entreat  that  they  will  g^ve 
no  credence  to  the  base,  malignant, 
and  slanderous  report  that  we  have 
purloined  the  whole  discussion  from 
the  tcrhuum  of  Charles  0*MalleyI 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman, and  his  grave  Mentor,  Cap- 
tain Power,  may  at  the  alleged  hour 
(2  o^clock,  A.M.)  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances laid  in  the  indictment  (at 
the  hospitable  board  of  Major  Mon- 
soon), have  held  a  conversation  to  the 
following  effect :  the  thing  is  probable 
enough, — especially  after  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  march ;  we  only  implore 
that  a  purely  accidental  coincidence 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  cloud  our 
cliums  to  origmality. 

The  solution  of  the  question  may  be 
facilitated  by  aclear  conception  or  the 


distinction  between  the  psychological 
generation  and  the  logical  connexion  of 
our  ideas ;  a  distinction,  indeed,  to  the 
neglect  or  faint  preservation  of  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  obscurity  and 
contradiction  so  common  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  mainly  due.  It  is  obvious  that 
our  conception  of  Force  is  itself  a  pure 
product  of  experience ;  it  could  never 
arise  in  a  being  incapable  of  effort ; 
nor  its  connexion  with  motion  be 
known  except  from  observation.  Force 
resisted  gives  us  matter  ;  force  unre- 
sisted suggests,  through  the  mediation 
of  motion,  the  fiict  of  space.  The 
subjects  of  mechanical  laws — Force 
and  Motion — are,  unquestionably,  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  observing  mind, 
in  the  world  external  to  it ;  and  first, 
in  its  own  bodily  frame.  And  thit 
necessity  of  tacitly  recurring  to  ob* 
servation,  must  eventually  affect  every 
train  of  argument  that  balances  and 
adjusts  the  relations  of  these  ideas. 
These  "  demonstrative  arguments,"  as 
most  writers  present  them,  are  per- 
haps of  two  kinds ;  and  both  must 
appeal  to  psychological  facts.  Some 
give  us  truths  that  are  really  involved 
m  the  very  definitions  that  state  the 
original  observation;  truths  that  are 
but  different  aspects,  or  rather,  differ- 
ent expressions,  of  these  definitions. 
Thus, — the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
action is  implied  in  the  mere  definition 
of  a  force  resisting  a  force ;  that  is, 
it  is  implied  in  the  original  perception 
of  matter  clearly  apprehended  and 
stripped  of  superfluities.  Others  of 
these  arguments  are  built  upon  the 
supposition  that  our  definition — that 
is,  our  observation  —  is  complete. 
Thus,  the  first  law  of  motion  is  clear, 
if  we  suppose  the  whole  nature  of 
body  to  be  expressed  in  extended  so- 
lidity ;  for  then,  there  can  be  nothing 
internal  to  change  its  state,  and  aU 
external  influence  is  excluded  by  the 
hypothesis.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  is  the  entire  essence  of  body,  the 
proposition  is  self-evident ;  but  that  it 
u,  experience  alone  can  tell  us.  And 
the  same  remark  applies  to  many 
similar  instances,  in  which  the  reason- 
ing flows  spontaneously  from  the  defi- 
nition, but  the  definition  itself  is  tho 
product,  and  the  record  of  observation. 
Thus,  the  subjects  of  these  demon- 
strations must  be  altogether  derived 
from  experience ;  but  m  our  concep- 
tions  of  the  subject,  relatipns  may  be 
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involved;  and  hence,  on  supposition 
that  onr  conceptions  of  these  subjects 
are  accordant  with  nature^  nature 
itself  mav  indirectly  become  the  sub- 
ject of  demonstration.  Demonstra- 
tion is  the  evolution  of  preconceptions ; 
and  on  the  fitith  that  our  conceptions 
mirror  the  realities  of  nature,  we 
bind  her  by  our  own  imalterable 
relations.  Hencci  (which  is  very 
observable,)  things  may  be  seen  to 
be  inevitable  when  they  havebappened* 
which  yet  could  never  have  been  pre- 
dicted before  they  happened.  Thus, 
we  have  sometimes  thought  it  not  un- 
reasonable to  assert  that  it  might  be 
predicted  that  overbalancing  force 
must  produce  motion  j  it  being  once 
(piown  that*  resistance  constituted  the 
essential  difference  between  matter  and 
spacct  For  then,^-if  resisted  force 
suppose  matter  confronting  it*  unre- 
sisted force  must  similarly  suppose 
imocGupied  space;  and  force^  over- 
powering resistance,  without  annihi- 
lating it,  must  suppose,  in  the  same 
act,  ooth  matter  and  unoccupied  space 
fo  meet  the  original  and  the  surplus 
grasp  or  pressure:  —  a  combination 
alone  satisfied  in  the  idea  of  motion, 
which  is  in  a  manner  at  every  instant 
Jfoth,*  [Hence,  too,  it  would  appear 
that  force  and  velocity  must  be  pro- 
portional ;  for  the  greater  the  surplus- 
age of  force,  the  larger  the  element  of 
space  introduced  in  any  given  time. 
And  similarly,  that  the  mass  and  ve- 
locity are  rdated  inversely;  for  the 
elements  of  resistance  and  space  are 
the  mranbers  of  the  original  anta- 
gonism, and  the  mass  is  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  resisting  element.]  Yet  in 
this  audacious  struggle  to  get  before 
observation,  our  course  is  arrested  by 
the  intrusive  inquiry,— how  did  we 
attain  our  datum  of  space  as  the  ne- 
gation of  matter^  without  the  expe- 
rience of  that  motion  whose  production 
by  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium^  we 
have  professed  to  predict?  This 
may  serve  to  ezempliiy  how  the  lo- 
giod  connexion  and  the  psychological 
generation  of  our  ideas  are  very  dis- 
tmct  relations;  and  that  however  valu- 


able in  other  respects  may  be  the 
former,  it  is  the  latter  which  alone  can 
give  us  light  as  to  the  ori^  of  the 
substance  of  our  physical  knowledge. 
And  we  confess  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  this  distinction  has  been  neglected 
in  many  of  the  bold  claims  advanced 
in  behalf  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
Mechanics;  principles wluch  must,  not 
only  at  the  outset,  but  at  every  turn*  ap- 
peal to  experience  to  determine  how 
rar  universal  truths  of  causation  are 
exemplified  in  their  specific  region  of 
existence. 

For  observe, — whenever  we  apply  the 
necessary  truths  of  Causation  in  $e  to  the 
case  of  Force,  we  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position that  every  thing  true  of  cause 
and  effect*  is  true  of  force  and  motion ; 
for  example — that  greater  intensity  of 
cause  must  produce  greater  intensity 
of  effect :  but  nothing  save  observa- 
tion can  inform  \A  uiat  this,  or  any 
simUar  truth  in  the  cat^ory  of  cause, 
is  really  exemplified  in  the  instance 
of  force  and  motion.f  For  it  might 
be  a  fact — the  thing  is  not  in  itself 
inconceivable,  however  unmanage- 
able  in  its  consequences,  that  more 
or  less  force  applied  to  any  mass 
should  have,  in  the  order  of  nature,  no 
motive  effect  at  all*  or  that  the  foroe 
which  moves  bodies  should  be  inher* 
ently  unsusceptible  of  increase.  To 
know  that  force  and  motion  are  in 
point  of  fact  related  as  cause  and 
effect  through  the  whole  range  of  that 
relation,  must,  then,  either  be  matter 
of  direct  experience,  and  therefore* 
ultimately  limited  in  certainty  to  ex- 
perience, or  if  universalized,  must  be 
so  on  hypothesis. 

We  must  demonstrate  from  fixed 
and  accurate  oondeptions ;  but  here 
every  new  aspect  of  the  subject  that 
our  demonstration  exhibits,  must  (in 
prudence)  be  referred,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  experience,  that  we  may  be  cer- 
tain our  original  conception  was  really 
just.  The  definition  is  provisional, 
established  pro  tempore,  and  amenable 
to  constant  revisal.  Our  definitions  of 
force,  motion,  gravity,  fluid,  solid,  are 
to  be  used,  in  short,  exactly  as  hypo- 


*  On  this  very  conception  of  motion  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
profound  and  restless  metaphysics  of  antiquity  is  built. 

f  As  to  the  primary  axiom  of  causation, — that  every  event  must  be  an  effect, — ^it 
indeed  applies  universally  ;  but  after  all,  it  belongs  not  more  to  mechanics  than  to 
any  other  philosophy  of  successive  existenoe,-~not  more  than  to  civU  history  or 
psychology* 
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these*  «re  U3ed  la  tbe  buaioMs  of  oom« 
moQ  indoction  ;  and,  as  in  deductions 
firom  hjpotheseSf  the  progress  of  our 
demonstrations  will  be  mainlv  service- 
able  in  suggesting  tests,  whereby  to 
try  the  accuracy  of  the  pnnuu*y  con- 
eeption.  But  when  at  length  the  de* 
finitions  (by  long  discussion)  have  be- 
csome  perfectly  simple^  and  unques- 
tionably certain,  a  few  steps,  on  the 
fmih  of  thai  certamty,  nmy  be  made 
Dy  the  mere  inspection  and  comparison 
of  the  ideas  ;  as  in  the  proof  given  of 
the  equal  pressure  of  fluids.  The 
steps  made  in  this  way  must  be  few 
and  dependant ;  however,  they  are  e^- 
oeedingly  important,  as  usually  form- 
ing the  basis  for  the  mathematical  con^ 
Btruction  of  a  physical  science. 

The  <<  universal  propositions  ob- 
tained from  experience,"  which  Mr. 
Whewell,  in  continuation  of  this  sub- 
ject, discusses  as  an  apparent  paradox 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  mechanical 
disquisitions,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
derive  their  paradoxical  character 
firom  our  habitual  neglect  of  a  suppo^ 
mtion  silently  made  in  every  case  in 
which  we  either  apply  an  absolute 
truth  to  a  particular  conception  gained 
by  experience,  or  extend  an  instance 
of  experience  through  the  range  of 
the  universe.  These  are  the  only 
cases  which  can  properly  be  said  to  be 


derived  from  experience ;  and  we  sop^ 
rate  these  cases,  because  they  ftPP^ftr 
to  rest  on  distinct  principles.  These 
propositions  (we  repeat)  are  either  pro- 
positions universally,  because  logically^ 
true ;  or  propositions  pronounced  to 
be  universallv  true  as  physical  facts 
through  all  places  and  tunes ;  two  as- 
pects of  universality  which  may  in  fact 
coincide,  but  which  are  in  conceptioa 
plainly  distinguishable*  As  to  the  for* 
mer,  they  (in  the  question  before  us)| 
proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  par^ 
ticular  fact  (as  force)  may  be,  from  its 
essential  nature,  substituted  for  the 
general  conception  of  cause  ;  so  that, 
whatever  is  affirmed  of  cause  ma^  be 
affirmed  of  force.  They  are,  theUf 
universal  under  a  condition.  As  to 
the  latter,  they  proceed  on  the  hypo-^ 
thesis^  that  the  operation  of  force  re- 
mains uniform  through  the  universe. 
On  this  presupposition,  whatever  is 
observed  or  collected  concerning  force 
in  any  one  place  or  time  is  confidently 
pronounced  to  hold  through  all  places 
and  all  times.  The  ground  of  the 
extension  is  simply — ^Uiat  space  and 
time  cannot  be  conceived  as  them- 
selves exerting  any  causative  influence ; 
and  consequently,  that  any  sequence 
occurring  in  any  one  portion  of  either, 
may  be  transferred  to  any  other  indif- 
ferently.*    In  both  these  species  of 


•  This  is  one  element  of  the  rationale  of  the  maxim  of  belief  known  as  "  our 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  nature."  The  other  is  the  conviction  that  every  thing 
which  exists  must  have  its  appropriate  reason  or  fitness.  The  latter  gives  the 
internal  ground,  the  former  removes  external  obstacles. 

The  former  of  these  convictions  may  be  conceived  as  extended  to  any  length  &r 
eomplication  of  series.  Thus  the  whole  universe,  consisting  of  millions  of  co-es- 
istiDg  series,  might  be  conceived  as  translated  into  another  portion  of  time  and 
space  without  any  internal  alteration.  Every  one  will  acknowledge  the  admissi* 
biUty  of  this  in  the  case  of  tinale  facts, — ^how  certain  it  is  that  they  may  be  con- 
ceived to  re-appear  unchanged,  in  any  point  of  duration  and  expansion ;  but  the 
sequence  of  terms  is  plainly  as  transferable  as  its  elements  ;  and,  m  truth,  there  Is 
probably  no  "  single  fact  "known  to  man  which  does  not  involve  a  secret  sequence, 
few  which  are  not  even  sensibly  divisible. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  not  meant  that  this  reasoning  must  be 
definitely  felt,  in  order  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  conviction.  This  Law 
affords  a  striking  example  of  a  fact  of  vast  extent  and  value  in  the  philosophy  of 
Reason ; — ^that  one  and  the  same  truth  may  be  practical!  v  manifested  by  the  wnole 
sensitive  creation,  while  the  speculative  grounds  that  u>und  it,  may  in  some  not 
exist  at  all,  may  in  others  vary  through  successive  gradations  of  dignity  and  com- 
prehensiveness in  every  stage  of  progressive  beinfi^ ;  all  these  grounds  of  action, 
pelief,  knowledge,  though  completely  differing  in  their  nature,  perfectly  harmoniz- 
ing with  each  other.  The  same  fact  applies  to  the  growth  of  reason  in  the  tn- 
dividual  from  infancy  to  maturity.  This  last  is  the  metaphysical  counterpart  to 
the  physiological  history  of  the  human  brain;  which  successively  represents 
every  variety  of  the  inferior  animate  creation, —  fish,  reptile,  bird,  mammalia, 
^—before  it  arrives  at  the  perfection  that  fits  it  to  be  the  orffan  of  sense,  una^ 
gination,  and  (partly)  of  memory,  to  the  master  of  them  all.  (See  Tiedemann's 
eurious  researches.)  The  power  of  the  metaphysical  principle,  as  applied  to  re- 
concile contending  systems,  was  illustrated  by  the  present  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy 'm  to  foiirth  Coujre^  of  Lectures  in  our  Uuversity. 
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tiniyersality,  then,  an  hypothetical  fact 
is  assumed,  before  the  universality  can 
be  strictly  attained.  In  the  former 
case,  the  propriety  of  the  hypothesis 
is  so  easily  submitted  to  experimental 
test>  that  the  process  is  forgotten.  In 
the  latter  it  becomes  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. There  is  no  one  axiom- 
atic principle  of  causation  which  must 
not — andy  therefore^  does  not — hold  in 
the  system  of  y  Leonis ;  but  the  convic- 
tion that  that  system  is  influenced  by  the 
elementary  truths  of  force  and  motion 
proceeds  on  the  tacit  supposition  that 
force  itself  can  there  exist,  and  exist 
such,  in  all  essential  respects,  as  we 
conceive  it  The  necessity  that  exists 
of  such  si:q>positions  resting  upon  ex- 
perience or  analogy,  will  always  sepa- 
rate the  universal  propositions  of 
purely  physical  science  from  the  tmi- 
versal  propositions  of  absolute  and 
inconditionate  reason. 

We  cannot  venture  to  delay  any 
longer  upon  this  most  interesting  in- 
vestigation ;  but  we  apprehend  that  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  important  dis- 
tinction already  noted,  and  of  these 
suppositions  tacitly  but  really  assumed 
in  every  physical  demonstration,  will 
be  found  to  obviate  much  of  the  per- 
plexity involving  this  subject. 

The  conception  which  belongs  in 
common  tothe  secondary  mechanical 
SCIENCES,  (Optics,  Acoustics,  the 
Science  of  Heat,  &c.}  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Whewell,  that  of  a  Medium.  The 
consideration  of  this  subject  brings 
with  it  naturally  that  of  the  *'  primary 
and  secondary  qualities'*  familiar  to 
English  readers  since  the  publication 
of  Locke's  Essay.  But  though  Mr. 
Whewell  involves  in  the  secondary 
Quality,  the  condition  of  a  medium, 
tnat  condition  does  not  appear  to  be 
absolutely  necessitated  in  tne  distinc- 
tion. We  have  always  regarded  the 
true  grounds  of  this  famous  classifica- 
tion to  be  simply  these, — that  the  pri- 
mary qualities  are  conceived  to  exist, 
and  to  exist  the  very  $ame  as  we  ap- 
prehend them — ifufependerUly  of  our 
perception ;  the  secondary  qualities 
are  not  conceived  to  exist,  such  as  we 
sensibly  apprehend  them^  independently 
of  the  sensations  they  furnish.  The 
distinction  thus  stated  is,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  dear  and  intelligible. 
How  the  former  case  can  be  possible 
—how  the  nature  of  things  can  so 


reveal  itself,  that  though  the  objec*t  be 
different  from  the  perception,  the 
cause  distinct  from  the  effect,  yet  the 
perception  seizes  the  object  as  it  really 
IS,  and  the  effect  perfectly  represents 
the  cause, — is  indeed  most  mysterious* 
a  part  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  re- 
lation of  mmd  to  that  which  is  not 
itself,  and  which  yet  it  truly  hunos. 
It  is  not,  however,  ^  priori,  impossi- 
ble ;  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  contra- 
dictory; nay — it  is  not,  perhaps,  at 
bottom  more  really  marvellous  than 
any  other  modification  of  re-action. 
Hence,  then,  the  **  primary  quality"  b 
a  true  "object ;"  the  '' secondary  qua- 
lity*' (as  distinct  from  the  pure  sensa- 
tion) is,  in  its  earliest  form,  an  instinc- 
tive association,  in  its  higher  rational 
form,  an  inference  of  judgment  applying 
causation  according  to  experience.  The 
primary  qualities  are  the  causes  of 
perception  and  also  its  objects*,  the 
relation  being  of  this  unioue  kind  that 
the  effect,  in  the  act  of  knowledge, 
contemplates  its  cause.  The  secondary 
qualities  are  causes,  but  not  objects. 
We  note  this  distinction,  because  the 
confusion  of  these  last  terms  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  inaccuracy.  The 
proximate  physical  occasion  of  a  sen« 
sation  is  called  by  Dr.  Brown  an  "ob- 
ject," in  consistency  with  his  theory, 
which  makes  all  knowledge  equally 
relative;  and  which,  therefore,  finds 
the  highest  conceivable  truth  and 
reality  of  knowledge  in  the  mere 
regularity  of  successions  in  the  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  Light  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  object  of  Vision,  which  it  is* 
only  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  identi- 
fying cause  and  object,  we  pronounce 
the  "object"  of  a  sense  to  be  the 
agent  which  immediately  acts  on  the 
organ.  But  Mr.  Whewell  inter- 
preting the  term  in  the  more  ordi- 
nary signification,  charges  Dr.  Brown 
with  maintaining  that  we  are  con- 
scious  of  the  image  impressed  by 
light  on  the  retina  ;  (pp.  274,  293) 
a  doctrine  everywhere  strenuously 
denied  by  that  acute  inquirer,  whom^ 
with  all  his  dangerous  deficiencies  on 
other  and  deeper  questions— causation, 
will,  the  objective  reality  of  knowledge 
and  of  morality, — and  those  easy  ap- 
propriations to  which  we  have  before 
alluded, — we  readily  confess  to  have 
been  the  very  shrewdest  investigator  of 
the  mental  physiology  of  the  senses 
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that  bas  af^ared  since  the  days  of  established,  would  undoubtedly  consti* 
Condillac*  tute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
Among  the  most  ingenious  of  this  stances  of  sagacity  in  the  entire  history 
philosopher's  contributions  to  the  the*  of  this  part  of  the  science — singularly 
ory  of  our  sensitiTe  knowledge  is  the  liarmonizin*;  the  whole  doctrine  of  sen- 
interesting  disquisition  on  the  primitive  sation,  and  rescuing  the  theory  of  ex-, 
sensation  of  Colour,  which  forms  the  tension  from  many  difficulties.  No 
latter  part  of  his  twenty-ninth  lecture,  reader,  howeTer»  can  peruse  his  dis- 
Our  readers  are  {Hrobably  aware  that  cussion  without  lamenting  that  the  able 
Dr.  Brown,  following  the  impulse  of  author  should  have  left  it  deficient  in 
Berkeley's  discoveriei  as  to  the  per-  what  must  always  form  an  essmtial  part 
ception  of  distance,  and  perhaps  guided  in  every  such  theory  of  the  indirect 
by  faint  suggestions  in  other  writers,!  acquisition  of  perceptionsy— a  clear 
conceived  it  highly  probable  that  the  statement  of  the  process  by  which  the 
original  sensation  of  colour  b  abso-  actual  sensation  may  be  conceived  to 
lutely  ineztended  and  unfigured  ;  a  become  representative  of  the  asso^ 
supposition    which,    if    satisfactorily  dated  knowledge.     The  subject  was 

•  Our  Author  seems  to  have  interpreted,  as  Dr.  Brcvn's  opinion,  the  hypothesis 
of  the  adversary  on  which  he  argues  m  the  latter  part  of  his  twenty-ninth  Lecture. 
Another  portion  of  Dr.  Brown's  discussion  is,  we  think,  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  Whewefl.  It  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Brown  undertakes  to  account  for  the 
perception  of  single  objects  by  double  images,  on  his  theory  that  all  visual  per- 
ception is  the  result  of  rapid  and  repeated  association.  On  this  supposition 
Dr.  Brown,  in  the  spirit  of  Berkeley's  well-known  reasonings,  observes,  that  it 
is  no  more  extraordmarv  that  a  double  (or  a  thonsand-fold)  organic  impression 
should  bring  to  the  mina  a  single  (tactual)  object,  than  that  tM'o  words  —  or 
any  numbw  of  words — should  convey  a  sinfi:le  idea, — such  an  idea  as  is  conveyed 
by  a  single  word  in  a  different  language.  This  is  the  whole  purport  of  the  com- 
parison, which,  supposing  the  rest  of  the  case  proved,  seems  perfectly  applicable. 
Mr.  Whewell  objects,  that  the  user  of  this  visual  language  ought  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve the  organic  impression  into  two,  as  the  speaker  is  able  to  analyse  his  two- 
fold phrase ;  and  that  this  not  beinp;  the  case,  the  illustration  fails.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  in  the  act  of  mere  consciousness,  which  alone  concerns  the  question,  the 
gazer  never  knew,  nor  can  know,  the  material  impression  on  the  optic  orean  cor- 
responding to  the  two  words,  to  be  double  ;  he  takes  that  to  be  smgle  wnich  the 
anatomist  knows  to  be  physically  twofold  ; — exactly  as  the  vulgar  never  suspect 
that  lan&^age  to  be  commex  whicn  the  grammatical  analyst  knows  to  be  so.  When 


the  spesScer,  examining  his  siens,  pronounces  **  he  conquered  "  (the  example  in  the 
text)  to  be  two  words,  he  is  aoinfl^,  as  a  grammarian,  what  the  anatomist  does  for 
the  language  of  vision ;  but  surely  neither  the  speaker  nor  the  beholder  can  be 


expected  to  resolve  their  respective  complex  signs  in  the  very  act  of  using  them  as 
representatives  of  a  single  notion.  Had  Dr.  Brown  had  any  intention  of  prosecut- 
hi^  the  analogy  farther, — which  for  his  purpose  was  unnecessary, — he  would  pro- 
,  biu>ly  have  preferred  selecting  some  one  compound  word  (as  owmi^potentX  whidi 
would  have  exactly  shadowed  out  the  reception  of  the  sign  as  representatively 
single,  which  subsequent  information  finds  to  be  in  itself  and  physically  double, 
but  which  is  stiU  used,  as  before,  to  express  a  single  conception ; — precisely  the 
case  of  the  two  images  in  the  associative  language  of  the  visual  organ. 

Mr  Whewell  seems  to  suppose  that  by  the  two  languages  were  meant  our  first 
and  subsequent  state  in  vision.  This  is  a  misi^prehension  not  only  of  the  illustra- 
tion, but  of  the  whole  theory ;  which  plahily  supposes  us  never  at  any  time  to  have 
been  conscious  of  the  doubleness  of  the  impression.  The  (^ration  of  "  custom  " 
here,  is  not  to  make  two  images  become  one,  but  to  associate  indissolubly  the  visual 
MNSo/ton,  whatever  either  it  or  its  physical  cause  may  be,  with  what  is  otherwise 
ascertained  to  be  a  single  obiect. 

f  For  instance,  in  Condillac, — "  Au  premier  moment  que  1'  ml  s'ouvre  i  la 
lumi^re,  notre  ame  est  modifie :  ces  modifications  ne  sent  qu'en  die,  et  elles  ne 
sauroient  encore  dtre  ni  etendues,  ni  figures"  And  afterwards,  by  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  we  obtain  "  au  bout  des  yeux  le  phenom^ne  de  quelque  chose  d*etendue,** 
Traite  des  Sens.  Extr.  Rais.  Biime  part.  But  in  Part.  i.  en.  xL  §  8,  he  pronounces 
extension  necessarily  involved  in  colour,  though  indistinctly  and  indeterminatdy. 
See  Part.  iii.  oh.  iiL  There  seems  occasionally  a  little  ambiguity  in  this  philo- 
a<^her*8  use  of  the  term  extension,  which  he  appears  sometimes  to  identify  witfi 
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before  m  en  a  fornix  oceaMon  in  thii 
Magazine/  when  we  adverted  hastily 
to  the  same  difficult/  ;  and  hinted  the 
eomplicated  nature  of  the  required 
process. 

The  point  may  be  stated  thus: — In 
every  association,  there  must  be  a 
difference  of  signs  to  convey  a  differ- 
ence of  things  signified  or  suggested. 
Now  a  green  square  surface  (for  ex* 
ample)  and  a  green  circular  surface, 
in  both  of  which  the  shade  of  green  is 
accurately  the  same,  are  at  once  per- 
ceived by  sight  to  differ.  If  the  dif- 
ference be  only  suggested*  then,  the 
signs  must  differ ;  and  the  signs  are 
in  this  theory  supposed  to  be  the 
original  sensations  of  colour  belonging 
to  each  object.  These  sensations, 
therefore,  must  differ  ;  and  since  they 
are  of  exactly  the  same  colour  and 
degree  of  colour,  they  can  differ  in 
nothing  but  figfure;  nor  can  they  differ 
in  this,  unless  some  definite  figure  be 
originally  included  in  each.  How 
does  the  primitive,  unfigured,  mono- 
tonous sensation  become,  itself  un- 
changed, a  language  suggestive  of 
innumerable  varieties? 

This  appears  rather  perplexing, 
and,  along  with  other  (pernaps  not  as 
cedent)  objections,  has  induced  Mr. 
V^well  to  stigmatize  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Brown,  as  so  ''extravagant  and 
unphilosophical"  as  to  deserve  notice 
only  in  consideration  of  the  reputation 
of  the  writer.  Yet  Mri  Whewell 
accepts  the  theory  which  refuses  the 
perception  of  extension  and  figiire  to 
the  mere  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  de^ 
serves  consideration  how  far  the  diffi- 
cul^r  in  question  belongs  more  truly 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other  class  of 
elementary  sensations.  Is  the  case 
substantially  different,  when  in  the 
problem  above  stated,  we  have  substi- 
tuted for  our  circular  and  square  sur- 
face of  the  same  oolowr  on  the  nervous 
expanse  of  the  eye,  a  circular  and 
square  surface  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture on  the  nervous  expanse  of  the 
hand?  In  the  latter  case,  it  seems 
plain  (receiving  Brown's  searching 
analysis  as  true),  that  the  original 
sensation  is  different  according  to  the 
difference  of  figure,  but  that  we  are 


met  brought  to  attend  to  the  differenoe 
until  the  association  with  diversity  of 
figure  has  led  us  to  mark  it.  It  is 
this  venr  point  of  the  dormant  diffifr- 
ences  of  sejisation  (so  to  speak)t  and 
in  relation  to  the  very  sulject  we  are 
discussing,  that  Condillao  has  ob« 
served,!  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'^  Has  the  Statue  ideas  of  figures  the 
moment  it  has  sensations  of  colours  ?** 
that  ^4t  is  only  bad  reaaoners  who 
arffue,  that  because  a  sensation  in- 
volves (renferme)  such  and  such  an 
idea,  we  therefore  have  the  ideas  a« 
soon  as  the  sensations  i  that  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  only  those  we 
attend  to.**  If,  then,  this  hold  good 
in  the  process  of  gaining  extension  and 
figure  through  touch,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  less  admissible  where  the  organ 
of  the  sensation  is  incomparably  more 
sensitive.  And  it  is,  m  fact,  the 
beauty  of  the  analogy  which  baa 
always  disposed  us  to  contemplate  with 
favour  this  theory  of  visible  extension. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  will  take 
the  liberty  to  add,  that  both  the  the- 
ories would  deserve  and  reward  a  more 
thorough  re-examination  than  they 
have  yet  received. 

In  the  further  objections  of  Mr. 
Whewell  we  do  not  recognise  much 
cogency.  It  would  not  follow  that 
we  could  on  this  theory  know  no 
figure  we  had  not  previously  touched 
or  traced;  the  sensation  given  by  a 
circular  impression  on  the  expanded 
nerve,  having  oncegained  figure,  would, 
of  course,  preserve  it  as  perfectly  in  re- 
presenting 'the  sun  in  the  firmament 
as  the  sun  on  a  sign*po9t.  Neither 
would  the  machinery  of  the  eye  have 
been  in  vain  ;  for  the  machinery  may 
have  been  prepared  in  view  of.  the 
subsequent  association,  as  in  the  pal- 
mary instance  of  the  perception  of 
distance, — itself  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful physiological  specimens  of  divine 
intelligence  pre-arranging  material  or- 
ganization to  wait  on  mental  laws.  In 
the  analogy,  above  noted,  of  vision  with 
touch,  the  chief  reason  for  the  corra- 
diating  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  ob- 
vious. An  impression  was  to  be  made 
on  the  surface  of  the  retina,  by  figured 
light,  such  as  is  made  on  the  paun  of 


externity.     In  Berkeley *8  Essay  on  Vision,  civ. — clviii.  suggestions  may  be  found 
which  would  form  no  unlikely  transition  to  Brown's  views. 

*  In  an  article  on  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  tCo.  41,  for  May,  1636. 
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the  hand  by  figured  temperature  ;  but 
thiflx  ou  so  small  an  expanse,  with  so 
vast  a  picture  to  copy^  was  impos* 
Bible  without  a  converging  machinery. 
**  If,"  in  the  Apostle's  words,  '*  the 
whole  body  were  an  eye,"  toe  re* 
spectiye  senses  locally  coinciding  would 
not  on  this  account  have  demanded  this 
differenoe.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  if 
we  derive  our  %ures  ultimately  from 
the  operation  of  Hmbs  '^  feeling  their 
way,"  it  is  inconceivable  that  sight 
ihould  so  far  surpass  its  teacher,-^ 
for  a  mvi  will  see  with  a  glance  the 
outlines  he  may  be  a  month  learning 
to  conjecture  blindfold  ;  the  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  what,  with  the  univer- 
sality of  light  its  excitant,  and  the 
enormous  extent  of  its  own  range,  is, 
after  all,  the  true  ground  of  the 
matchless  prerogatives  of  vision, — its 
exquisite  sensibuity  to  minute  diffe- 
rences.* This  it  is  which  makes  this 
brilliant  Pupil  of  every  sense,  after  its 


few  days  or  hours  of  education,  out- 
run them  all.  This  it  is  which  enables 
it,  as  it  were  to  rise  above  the  sphere 
of  sense  into  that  of  spirit ;  to  mediate 
between  these  two  worlds,  by  beoom* 
ing,  through  its  boundless  extent, 
variety,  and  accuracy  of  representa- 
tive power,  the  great  storehouse  of 
the  materials  of  imagination  and  ana^ 
lo^. 

But  we  must  spare  our  readers 
further  excruciation.  Time  and  space 
wane  ;  nor  will  these  obstinate /orf7i# 
stretch  their  dimensions  a  particle  to 
meet  our  necessities.  They  are  no* 
torious  for  having  mercilessly  declined 
consenting  to  annihilation  for  certain 
unhappy  lovers  of  old ;  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  te  be  more  complaisant  to 
the  less  romantic  reqturements  of  mere 
reviewers.  We  propose  to  return  to 
Mr.  Whewell  as  soon  as  our  readers 
may  be  presumed  to  have  recovered 
from  this  infliction.  B. 
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Thb  reader  may  have  heard  it  argued« 
may  even  possibly  on  occasion  have 
ehown  himself  also  not  incapable  of 
Arguing,  when  the  subject  of  spectral 
visitations  and  re-appearings  of  the 
dead  has  been  on  the  tapis,  that,  — 
As  that  only  which  reflects  light  can 
become  an  oq)ect  of  vision, — As  that 
only  which  is  material  can  reflect 
light, — As  a  spirit  is  not  material, — 
As,  consequently,  a  spirit  cannot  re- 
ject light,^ — Therefore,  a  spirit  cannot 
become  an  object  of  vision :  in  other 
words,  all  ghost-appearing  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible.  To  all 
which  it  can  but  be  replied,  that  the 
logic  is  good,  were  it  only  to  the  pur- 
pose. Be  it,  however,  conceded  to 
ihe  reader  versed  in  the  science  of  op- 
tics that  the  term  "  Ghost-appearing  " 
is  one  which  cannot,  in  strict  propriety 
of  speech,  be  justified.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  the  ghost  or  spirit,  nor  even  the 
soul,  that  *'  appears,*'  but  the  material 
envelope  with  which  the  latter,  by 


means  of  the  Nervengeist  or  shiq)ing 
and  assimilative  principle,  invests  her- 
self. This  envelope,  or  qua^-corpus^ 
framed  perhaps  of  the  inspissated  oxy- 
gen of  our  atmosphere  (for  that 
ghosts  deoxidize  the  air  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  sense  of  oppression 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  by  which, 
often  before  thenr  appear,  tneir  vicinity 
aimoimces  itsefr),  thou^  of  suffi- 
ciently subtile  texture  to  transmit  the 
greater  part  of  the  light  that  falls 
upon  it,  and  so  to  remain  invisible  to 
ordinary  eves,  has  yet  body  enough  to 
reflect  a  tew  weak  rays,  whereby  it 
becomes  cognizable  to  the  more  deli- 
cate, and  perhaps,  morbidly  susceptible 
visual  sense  of  the  jghost-seer.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Hauffe,  it  is  the  inward 
man  that  sees  ghosts,  which  he  looks 
out  upon  with  his  own  ghostish  eye 
(geistiges  Auge),  through  the  bodUy 
organ  of  the  outward  homo.  But 
I  suspect  that  this  <^  ghostish  eye"  is 
merely  the  bodily  eye  in  a  state  of 


•  The  reader  who  has  ever  perused  it,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  portion  of 
Paley's  picture-language  devoted  to  this  subject.  Nat  Theol  oh.  ilL  We  mean  the 
9MM§e  iMgimuog,  **  la  MOiidariog  vision  m  aohieYed«"  lie 
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heightened  senstbilitv,  arising  from 
nervous  disease^  and  in  which  the  or- 
gan is  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  objects  which  make  none 
upon  an  eye  in  the  normal  state. 
Something  analogous  we  see  in  the 
preternatural  qmckness  of  hearing, 
the  stupendous  developement  of  mus- 
cular power,  &c.y  often  observed  to 
accompany  phrensy.  If,  however,  we 
admit  that  the  Cudrvojant  or  ghost- 
seeing  subject  is  a  little  mad,  this  does 
not,  be  it  remarked,  by  any  means  imply 
that  his  seeing  of  ghosts  is  mere  hal- 
lucination. His  too  irritable  sense 
does  not  create  itself  objects  out  of 
nothine:  it  does  but  apprehend  ob- 
jects wnich,  for  a  healthy  sense,  would 
foe  none ;  but  I  have  said  all  this,  or 
something  very  like  it,  before. 

But  there  are  those  also  who,  waiv- 
ing the  question  of  abstract  possibility, 
and  reasoning  not  from  theno/tfr^but 
ihe  fitness  of  things,  will  have  ghosts 
appear,  if  at  all,  only  on  occasions  and 
for  purposes  of  a  grave  and  moment- 
ous chiuraoter,  such  as  may  (so  they 
phrase  it)  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
supernatural  intervention, — and  who 
pronounce  it  flatly  incredible  that 
messengers  from  beyond  the  grave 
should  be  sent  into  the  world  on  the 
frivolous  and  fantastical,  not  to  say 
downright  foolish  errands  which,  in 
the  greater  part  of  ghost-stories,  not 
avowedly  fictitious  (for  your  mere 
romancer  generally  keeps  m  view  the 
''dignus  vindice  nodus"),  are  alleged 
to  bring  them.  To  which  objection 
also  ghost-seers  are  not  without  an 
answer, — namely,  first,  that  the  ghosts 
are  not  sent  into  the  world ;  but  come 
of  their  own  accord,  and  upon  errands 
of  tlieir  own; — which  errands,  se- 
condly, do  not  iq>pear  to  them,  it  may 
be  presumed,  frivolous  or  fantastical, 
much  less  foolish.  And,  thirdly,  this 
objection  goes  upon  a  very  false  esti- 
mate which  most  people  make  of  the 
momentousness  ot  such  an  event  as  a 
ghost-appearing.  It  is  no  such  won- 
derfully great  matter  that  a  ghost 
should  appear.  He  is  neither  of  so 
superlative  dignity  himself  (quite  the 
reverse !),  nor  has  he  so  very  far  to 
come,  that  we  should  be  lost  in  asto- 
nishment at  seeing  him  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  begin  wondering  what 
business  can  be  important  enough  to 
have  brought  him.  Most  likely  his 
chief  difficulty,  in  coming  befbre  ui. 


was  to  overcome  the  sense  of  shame, 
which  would  have  held  htm  back  from 
exposing  himself  "  in  his  naked  piti- 
fumess**  (as  Kerner  hath  it)  to  the 
eyes  of  men  having  the  decency  and 
comfort  of  a  body.  Bengel  (whom  I 
quote  from  memory)  says,  "  If  we 
knew  how  sorely  sensible  thHe  poor 
ghosts  are  of  their  own  naked,  un- 
comely state,  and  how  heartfelt  an 
acknowledgement  there  is  in  them  of 
the  inestimable  advantages  enjoyed  by 
men  in  the  body,  advantages  which 
they  no  longer  possess,  and  which, 
while  they  did  possess  them,  they  did 
not  sufficiently  consider  nor  wisely 
use, — we  should  be  convinced  that 
these  so  redoubted  creatures  have 
more  reason  to  be  shy  of  us  than  we 
of  them."  I  have  said  that  ghosts,  to 
appear  to  men,  have  not  so  very  far 
to  come.  In  feet,  they  have  not,  pro- 
perly, to  come  at  all.  They  are  there 
already,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  an 
eye  to  see  them.  "  Je  ne  crois  pas 
aux  revenans,"  says  a  French  ghost- 
seer,  "mab  aux  restans:** — that  is, 
he  believes  that  a  great  part  of  the 
dead  continue  to  hnger  about  the 
scene  of  their  earthly  life,  the  earthliness 
that  is  in  them  holding  them  as  it  were 
fast  moored  there.  They  are  held 
there,  not  by  an  outward  but  by  an 
inward  constraint :  there  is  magnetic 
relation  between  them  and  that  which 
in  life  they  embraced  and  took  into 
them  and  conformed  themselves  to  ;-l 
and  about  it,  in  their  quasi-corporeal 
soul-vehicles,  they  dotingly  hover. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  the  ehost-world 
differ  from  us  that  are  still  fiesh  and 
blood,  not  in  being  in  another  place, 
but  in  another  state.  Hades  is  not  a 
place,  but  is  the  state  of  being  out  of 
— ^therefore  invbible  to  those  in — ^the 
body.  The  ghosts,  as  Von  Meyer 
thinks,  are  some  of  them  in  the  cen- 
tral fiery  abyss,  having  entered  thither 
through  Stromboli  and  other  volca- 
noes :  some  are  in  cellars,  vaults,  and 
other  underground  places,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  (if  bulk  can  be 
supposed  to  result  firom  any  possible 
aggregation  of  beings  that  bmk  have 
none)  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
walking  in  the  midst  of  us,  haunting 
our  houses,  crossing  our  paths,  and 
going  to  church  with  us.  Some, 
again,  are  in  the  air  ;  some — and 
these  are  the  blessed — ^in  the  stars* 
where  at  least  one  somnambulocia  lady 
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has  been  and  seen  them.  But,  be  they^ 
as  to  place,  where  they  may,  being  out 
of  the  body  they  are  in  Hades; 
and,  could  the  non-ghost-seeing  reader 
find  means  to  visit,  bodily,  both  the 
stars  and  the  central  abyss,  he  would 
be  as  far  from  seeing  the  spirits  re- 
spectively inhabiting;  these  localities  as 
he  now  is  from  being  aware  of  those 
which  go  i^liding  around  him  in  the 
places  of  his  daily  resort. 

There  are  people  who  object  that 
fire,  even  of  the  central  abyss,  will 
not  bum  spirits ;  to  which  Von  Meyer 
will,  perhaps,  reply  by  the  question. 
Will  It  not  burn  souls?     Will  it  not 
at  any  rate  bum  nerve-spirits  ?   And 
then  will  he  speak  of  the  prodigious 
intensitr  of  the  heat  of  thb  central 
fire,  wmch,   it  appears,  there  exbt 
quite  sufficient  data  for  calculating. 
And,  although  the  spirit  is  immateriaJ, 
and  not  to  be  affected  by  material  fire, 
*— yet,  can  this  be  said  likewise  of  the 
soul,  whidi,  if  not  material,  is  yet 
physical,  being  that  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  whole  regnum  ani- 
male,  the  intermediate  principle  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  body?     In 
anv  wise,  the  Nervengeist,  or  nerve- 
spirit,  which  is  not  properly  a  spirit  at 
all,  but  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
that  of  which  the  material  body  is 
the  visibilitv,  can  be  affected  by  that 
intense  ana  subtle  fire ;  can  feel  also, 
being  perhaps  itself  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple in  the  body,  which,  by  its  inher- 
ence in  the  nervous  system,   consti- 
tutes that  part  of  our  economy  the 
seat,  or  medium,  of  sensation.     In- 
deed, the  case,  before  referred  to,  of 
men  who  having  lost  a  leg  have  yet,  or 
are  liable  to  have,  pains  as  if  in  the 
toes,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Nerven- 
geist  has  feeling. 

With  respect  to  the  motives  which 
induce  ghosts  to  revisit  the  haimts  of 
living  men,  no  doubt  they  are  often 
such  as  must  seem  frivolous  and  in- 
sufficient in  the  highest  degree  to  us 
who  are  in  possession  of  our  waking 
senses;  but  it  should  be  considered 
that  disembodied  souls  are  in  a  state 
closely  akin  to  that  of  magnetic  sleep, 
and  that  their  wanderings  on  earth 
and  spectral  appearings  are  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  somnambulism.  It  is 
even  possible  that,  in  some  cases,  they 
are  not  very  distinctly  conscious  of 
their  condition,  not  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  dead;  just  as  we,  in 


our  dreams,  are  not  always  wholly 
awake  to  the  circumstance  that  we  are 
asleep.     There  are  ghosts  to  whom  a 
ghost-seer  is  an  object  of  as  great  dread 
and  abhorrence  as  they  can  possibly  be 
to  him:   they  wonder  where  he  can 
have  come  from,  and  what  he  wants, 
and  would  as  fain,  were  it  possible, 
exorcise  and  '*  lay"  him  as  he  would 
them.     These  think  that  their  own  is 
the  normal  state  of  human  existence, 
and  that  people  with  bodies  are  some- 
thing preternatural   and   monstrous. 
The  greater  part,  however,   of  the 
ghosts  that  "  appear"  evidently  know 
that  they  are  ghosts;  but,  be  it  observ- 
ed, they  are  unbleswd  ghosts,  whose 
condition  in  the  invisible  world  is  not 
one  of  rest,  but  of  perpetual  gnawing 
care,  and  inward  <&squiet;  and  they 
leave  their  graves  and  stray  dolefully 
hither  and  thither,  just  as  a  man  tor- 
mented with  toothache  at  ni^t  will 
rise  from  his  bed  and  go  wandering 
about  the  house  in  his  misery,  to  little 
purpose.     Many  ghosts  come  with  a 
view  to  their  religious  improvement. 
Some,  again,  come  for  malice ;  some 
for    pure  entttit.      There  are   those 
whom  physical  cold  (which  they  feel 
in  their  NervengeUt)  brings,  and  hor- 
ror of  the  di^kness  in  which  they 
dwell :  these  come  to  ''sun  themselves*' 
in  the  peculiar  flammeous  light  which 
usually  dwells  in  a  ghost -seer*s  eyes, 
and  which  these  disconsolate  pining 
ciutiffs  can  see  from  a  great  way  off 
through  their  dreary  Hades-darkness. 
It  does  not  greatly  enhance  our  re- 
spect for  the  Disembodied  as  a  body 
to  meet  with  such  cases  (attested  in 
the  most'  satbfactory  manner)  as  the 
following : 

On  one  of  the  Festivals  of  the 
Church  three  grey  ghosts  appeared  in 
Mrs.  Hauffe*s  room,  two  females  and 
a  male :  they  joined  hands  all  round, 
and  were  proceeding  to  solace  them- 
selves with  a  dance,  when  Mrs.  H. 
exclaimed  with  great  indignation, 
"  Are  ye  then  devils  outright,  that  no 
time  will  serve  for  your  unsanctified 
capering  but  this  holy  season?" 
Whereupon  they  decamped  with  gpreat 
precipitation.  The  next  festival  came 
the  same  three  incorrigible  subjects 
again,  and  were  disposing  themselves 
as  before  for  the  dance,  when  the 
Seeress  again  addressed  them  to  the 
same  effect,  and  with  the  same  result. 
A  black  ghost,  hideous  as  a  Ghoul, 
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tod  a  grey  ^hostess  showed  this  lady 
HiQch  ill-will  while  engaged  in  con- 
▼erting  a  certain  grey  ghost  who  had 
formerly  been  gamekeeper  to  some 
nobleman,  and  fellow-servant  and  com- 
panion to  the  ghostess.  The  whole 
three  had  come  at  first,  it  seems,  merely 
fbr  a  lounge,  to  stare  at  Mrs.  HaufFe, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  as  great  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  them  as  a  European  is 
to  the  Esquimaux  (for  a  ghost-seer,  be 
it  understood,  appears  to  the  ghosts  as 
a  being  who  has  penetrated  into  their 
sphere,  and  they  tell  one  another  of 
the  stranger,  and  come  to  see  him). 
The  gamekeeper  was  at  this  period  in 
as  hardened  a  state  as  the  other  two, 
and  sneered  at  Mrs.  H.'s  exhortations 
(for  she  used  to  preach  to  all  the 
ghosts  that  visited  her)  ;  but  after 
some  time  he  became  somewhat  sof- 
tened, and  at  last  quite  changed  in  his 
sentiments.  The  others  were  ex- 
tremely annoyed  at  his  conversion,  and 
did  all  m  their  power  both  to  draw  him 
back  and  to  plague  the  zealous  lady,  to 
whom  they  would  come  bowing  and 
scraping,  and  paying  all  sorts  of  mock- 
Compliments  in  the  most  provoking 
manner ;  and  (which  seems  sufficiently 
absurd)  the  ghostess  threw  out  hints 
as  if  there  was  something  like  a  flirta- 
tion going  on  bttween  her  (Mrs.  H.) 
and  the  grey  ghost.  But  this,  the 
latter  lady  assures  us,  was  mere  scan- 
dal, might  even  arise  fi*om  some  small 
spice  of  jealousy  in  the  other :  "Wo- 
men-ghosts (weibliche  Geister),**  says 
Mrs.  H.,  **  when  they  are  wicked,  are 
very  wicked  indeed.** 

Schupart,  Professor  of  Theology, 
was,  together  with  his  wife,  for  a  long 
course  of  years  horribly  plagued  by 
ghosts,  yet  without  ever  seeii^  them. 
In  private  and  in  the  presence  of 
others,  at  home  and  in  the  houses  of 
their  Mends,  were  this  estimable 
couple  mercilessly  slapped  on  the  face, 
and  otherwise  mishandled,  all  present 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  blows,  which 
however  did  not  give  pain  in  propor- 
tion to  the  formidableness  of  tneir 
sound :  that,  indeed,  no  one  could  have 
stood.  The  Professor  gave  an  account 
of  all  this  in  his  Theologpcal  prelec- 
tions, which  are  still  in  print. 

A  man-servant  at  an  old  house  in 
the  country  was  epileptic,  and  used 
often  to  fall  down  in  his  chamber,  and 
writhe  and  beat  hhnself  on  the  floor  in 
his  fi^  s6  M  to  be  heard  in  tiie  room 
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below.  He  was  of  a  proud  and  gloomy 
spirit ;  and  one  day,  having  been 
quarrelled  with  by  a  fellow-servant, 
he  told  the  latter  that  she  should 
sorely  rue  the  galling  things  she  had 
said  to  him.  On  which  he  went  out 
and-  hanged  himself,  but  continued 
afterwards  to  haunt  .that  house  in  a 
very  strange  and  ghastly  manner,  the 
noise  of  his  falling  down,  and  all  that 
buffeting  and  battling  on  the  floor 
being  still,  ft'om  below,  heard  as  in 
that  same  room  exactly  at  the  intervals 
at  which  he  had  commonly  had  his 
epilepsy.  This  griesly  Sptik  lasted  for 
seven  years,  long  before  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  however,  the  offending 
fellow-servan^  worn  out  by  the  horror 
of  it,  died. 

From  the  foregoing  case  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  epilepsv  is  not 
properly  a  disease  of  the  body,  but  has 
its  seat  in  the  inner  being,  probably 
in  the  Nerx>€ngeiit, 

A  gentleman  came  to  visit  certain 
ft*iends  of  his  (and  of  Kerner's)  whose 
house  was  haunted.  As  they  sat  and 
talked  together  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  musical  snuff-box,  set  it 
a^playing,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 
Tne  ghost,  whom  the  mistress  of  the 
house  alone  had  the  gift  to  see,  though 
all  the  family  were  in  other  ways  fre- 
quently made  aware  of  his  presence, 
stood  by  and  listened  with  eager  de- 
light. In  the  evening  he  came  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  as  she  sat  alone, 
and  stood  ^  ducking  and  bobbing  after 
his  manner,  and  staring  at  her  dis- 
mally with  his  dim  goggle  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  said  the 
lady. 

**  Little  music,"  sighed  the  ghost, 
making  another  bob  :  **  box"  play, 
ma*am — box  play,  ma'am." 

And  still  he  genuflected,  and  glowred 
at  her  doleftilly. 

*'  Go  away,  cried  she :  "  I  haven't 
got  the  box.  It  isn't  mine :  it  belongs 
to  the  gentleman  that  was  here  in  the 
morning,  and  he  has  it  in  his  pocket.** 

The  ghost  vanished,  but  all  the 
evening  Tow  sighings  were  heard  about 
the  house,  and  the  words,  ''little 
music,"  and  "  box  play,'*  seemed  to 
go  flitting,  in  a  thin  soliloquizing 
voice,  from  room  to  room ;  and  out 
of  obscure,  fer-off  parts  of  the  wide 
parlour  would  a  fliint  grey  shape  start 
into  half-visibilitv,  and  hastily  evanish 
again  as  th«  laay  glanced  sternly  in 
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that  dif  ection.  Now,  h  hi^>pened  that 
the  gentleman  who  owned  the  hox 
slept  that  night  in  the  house.  So» 
after  all  were  gone  to  hed,  and  were 
fidlen  asleep^  the  ladj  was  awakened 
hy  hearinfl^^  as  it  seemed,  a  distant 
and  half-Tosty  dream-like  strain  of 
music.  She  sat  up  and  listened  t  the 
sound  came  from  the  antechamber^ 
and  was  now  recognised  by  the  lady 
M  that  of  the  musical  snuff-box.  She 
rose  and  went  out  into  the  antecham- 
ber, where,  having  struck  a  light,  she 
found  that  the  visitor  had  left  his  coat 


hanging,  with  the  box  b  the  poeket  of 
it.  The  ghost  stood  by  loolune  won* 
derf^lly  consoled :  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  lady  he  began  to  drop  curtsies  aa 
usual,  gogglbg  rnefblly  at  every  bob, 
and  repeating,  **  Little  music,  ma'am 
—  box  play,  ma*am—^  ghost  make, 
ma'am.**  That  he  had  set  the  box 
a-playing  was  evident  enough ;  but 
how  he  had  found  out  the  mystery  of 
winding  it  up  (for  it  had  placed  4tself 
down  during  the  morning  visit,  and  s<> 
remained  during  the  rest  of  the  day) 
stands  as  yet  unexplained. 


CHAPTER  X. — P0WE&  OF  IMAGINATION. 


I  COME  now  to  speak  of  Ecstasy,  which 
is  a  passing  of  the  soul  out  of  the 
bodily  sphere,  the  body  continuing 
alive.  The  first  or  lowest  stage  of 
this  is  the  very  common  one  of  reve* 
rie,  or  what  we  call  absence  of  mind : 
after  this  come  the  successive  grades 
of  magnetic  sleep,  wherein  times  and 
places  far  distant  become  present  to 
the  soul :  finally  comes  a  stage  in 
which  the  soul  is  not  wholly  out  of 
the  bodj,  but  is  capable  of  spectrally 
presentmg  herself  where  and  to  whom 
she  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
already  departed.  And  as  the  dead 
do  not  always  know  themselves  to  be 
dead,  so  do  the  extatic  also  many 
times  not  apprehend  this  their  state, 
but  deem  themselves  to  be  bodily  pre- 
sent where  they  are  so  only  in  spirit. 
Nothing  can  more  surely  and  swiftly 
undermme  life  than  frequent  ecstacy, 
every  occurrence  of  whicn  is  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system,  perhaps  the 
severest  it  can  sustain  :  hence,  death, 
during  one  of  these  mystic  incorpo- 
realizuigs,  is  by  no  means  an  unlikelv 
result  5  and  tne  "  ethereal  particle,  * 
on  stooping  from  her  flight  sublime, 
and  disposing  herself  to  re-enter  her 
earthly  tent,  may  encounter  the  awk- 
ward surprise  of  discovering  that  it 
has  been  struck  in  her  absence.  To 
find  that  one  has  missed  one's  own 
deathbed-scene  must,  one  should 
think,  be  rather  trying,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  it  would 
probably  have  gone  off  much  better 
nad  one  been  in  time  to  take  a  part  in 
it  Still  more  vexatious  were  Uie  not 
impossible  case  of  returning  too  late 
for  one's  proper  funeral.  But  come 
Wdtofii«ts^ 


In  a  certain  village  of  the  Rhenish 
country  a  man  went  to  visit,  on  her 
deathbed,  an  aunt  of  his,  who  had 
been,  as  he  admits,  but  an  ill-con- 
ditioned shrew, — for  the  rest,  no  un- 
notable  house-dame.  On  coming  to 
the  door  and  ringing  for  admit- 
tance, to  his  surprise  it  was  opened  to 
him  by  his  aunt  herself,  in  her  usual 
housewifely  attire,  and  with  her  great 
bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand.  She  said 
nothing,  but  ushered  him  into  a  room 
where,  to  his  more  than  siu'prise,  to  his 
great  wonder  and  fear,  he  found  lying 
m  bed,  insensible,  and  in  a  dying  state, 
this  very  aunt  whom  he  had  come  to  see, 
and  who  had  received  and  shown  him 
In.  The  same  day  she  died ;  but 
when  the  day  of  her  burial  came,  this 
man,  as  also  a  neighbour  who  attended 
the  funeral,  saw  her,  habited  as  be- 
fore, and  with  her  bunch  of  keys  as 
usual,  place  herself  on  the  vehicle  that 
carried  the  coffin,  and  so  proceed  to 
the  ffrave,  where,  when  the  coffin  was 
set  down,  she  seated  herself  upon  it, 
and  only  then  disappeared  when  it  was 
lowered  into  the  earth. 

(Let  us  here  remark,  en  parenthese, 
that  ghosts  go  as  assiduously  to  fune- 
rals as  to  church ;  not  all  ghosts^ 
however,  to  all  funerals,  but  nke  to 
like :  white-robed  and  radiant  forms 
accompany  the  remains  of  a  good  man 
to  the  grave  :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  one  dies  whose  portion  is  with 
unffraced  spirits  (unhegnddigte  Oeis^ 
tein,  not  only  are  all  manner  of  foulest 
goolin-shapes,  black  and  grey,  seen  to 
attend  the  faneral,  but  heading  the 
ill-omened  train  appears  the  defunct 
himself,  foUowing  close  after  the 
coffini  and  performingi  very  properly# 
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of  chie£>motimer  for  him- 


the  part 
«elf.) 

Here  was  now  a  soul  going  about 
in  quasi-corporeal  vehicle  of  atmos- 
pheric ury  of  the  nerve-spirit's  fash- 
ioning, wldle  the  body  was  still  alive^ 
though  indeed  insensible.  And  you 
see  tiie  soul  took,  instinctively,  her 
own  long-since  appropriated  appear- 
ance, namely,  of  a  woman  with  Iceys. 
To  her  consciousness,  her  keys  were 
as  a  part  of  her  physiognomy,  a  fea- 
ture without  which  she  would  not 
have  recognised  herself:  she  could 
not  imagine  herself  without  her  keys. 
And  it  was,  indeed,  by  the  force  of 
imaghiation  that  her  form  was  thus 
presented,  at  the  door,  to  the  eyes  of 
her  nephew  ;  not  his  imagination  but 
hers,  (The  door  itself  she  opened  by 
the  same  power  by  which  ghosts  throw 
knives,  &c.  and  by  which  that  gentle 
goblin  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter  wound  up  the  musical  snuff- 
box.) Meanwhile  the  body  lay  in 
stupor,  the  soul  having  imagined  her- 
self out  of  it.  This,  then,  throws 
some  light  on  the  theorv  of  what 
are  called  ^'  fetches "  m  Ireland, 
"wraiths". in  Scotland,  "double-go- 
ers" (Doppel-gttnger)  in  Germany:  I 
mean  apparitions  of  persons  yet  living, 
seen  elsewhere  than  where  such  per- 
sons bodily  are.  These  are  among  us 
accounted  sigpisof  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons so  seen ;  whose  form  it  is  also 
erroneously  supposed  that  a  certain 
spirit  assumes  for  the  occasion.  They 
are  not,  however,  signs  (in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  b  used)  of  any 
thing,  the  simple  fact  being  that  the 
soul  of  the  person  seen  is  going  about, 
as  the  soul  of  that  shrewish  woman 
was,  without  the  body  ;  and  it  would 
probably  be  found,  were  inquiry 
made,  that  the  person  was,  in  each 
case,  at  the  moment  of  being  seen,  ac- 
tually in  a  state  either  of  delirium  or 
coma ;  or,  if  in  good  health,  at  least 
in  a  dreamy  and  absent  /rame  (par- 
taking of  the  magnetic  character).  It 
is  in  sickly  and  failing  states  of  the 
body  that  the  nerve-spirit  does  most 
easily  disengaffe  itself  ft'om  the  nerves, 
and  yield  to  the  solicitings  of  the  im- 
aginative soul,  and  go  out  to  wander 
with  her  whither  she  will.  And  because, 
in  such  states,  death  is  generally  very 
near,  and  does  indeed  soon  after  the 
apparition  follow,  therefore  people 
who  do  not  know  the  philotophy  of 


the  thing  superstttiously  take  the  ap- 
j>arition  to  to  a  sign  of  death,  mean- 
ing thereby  not  a  st/mptom  of  a  state 
in  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sub- 
ject of  it  should  live  long,  but  a  mere 
arbitrary  (however  significant)  si^ 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  ticking  of  the  death-watch,  or  the 
shooting  of  a  **  coffin*'  out  of  the  fire» 
a  sort  of  revelation,  in  dumb  show^ 
that  a  certain  person  is  soon  to  die. 
A  person  whose  fetch  is  seen  vnU  pro- 
bably soon  die,  since,  already,  the  con- 
nexion of  sotd  with  body  in  him  is 
much  loosened.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  dissolving  bond  may 
again  be  drawn  close,  and  the  man  not 
die,  but  wholly  recover  and  get  out  of 
that  morbid  state.  Or  it  may  be  that 
he  is  constitutionally  dreamy  and  apt 
to  be  out  of  himself,  in  which  case  the 
appearing  of  his  "  fetch  "  indicates  no 
particular  state  of  ill  health. 

A  man  somewhere  in  Germany 
met  himself  in  the  street,  yet  did  not 
die  ;  lived  at  least  to  write  Kerner  an 
account  of  it.  Another,  lying  in  a 
sort  of  half-conscious  state  on  ms  bed, 
being  then  weak,  and  slowly  conva- 
lescent from  a  severe  illness,  saw  him- 
self, in  the  very  dressing-ffown  and 
slippers,  in  which  he  was  Tying  half- 
dreaming  there,  glide  away  noiselessly 
from  the  bed-side  to  the  chamber- 
door,  and  ^o  out  thereat.  No  doubt 
the  invalid  had  been  longing  pro- 
foundly— though  without  being  able 
to  say,  if  suddenly  asked,  what  he  was 
thinking  of— to  be  once  more  out  of 
the  sick-room,  in  the  world,  under  the 
wide  heavens,  and  among  men.  Mrs. 
Hauife  used  in  her  higher  magnetic 
states  sometimes  to  get  quite  out  of 
her  body,  and  contemplate  it  as  it  lay 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  on  the 
bed.  Touching  "ungraced  ghosts,'! 
that  go  to  their  own  funerals,  such  as 
that  shrewish  woman  with  ,the  keys, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  they  do  not 
sit  by  their  own  bodies  in  the  grave, 
and  witness  things  which,  to  those 
who  have  been  particularly  tender  of 
their  own  flesh,  can  yield  little  satis- 
faction. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
magnetic  relation,  or  mysterious  psy- 
chic sympathy,  subsisting  between 
persons  who  had  never  met,  and  who 
were  in  no  way  acquainted,  nor  so 
much  as  aware  of  each  other's  exis- 
tence.    A  schoolmaster  dreamed  that 
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he  WM  in  a  certain  town  (in  which  he 
had  never  been  bodilj) ;  and  that, 
passing  by  the  Lottery  Office,  he  saw 
a  Number  placarded  in  hirge  figures 
on  the  outside,  whereupon  he  went  in, 
and  saw  a  clerk  in  the  Office  to  whom 
he  ^ke  about  buying  that  Number. 
Some  time  after,  this  schoolmaster 
happened  to  be  bodily  in  that  town, 
and  his  dream  coming  to  his  recollec- 
tion he  resolved  to  vbit  the  Lottery 
Office,  and  see  if  **  the  artist  within 
him  "  had  on  that  night  pictured  it 
truly.  A  thrill  ran  through  him  as 
he  recognised  it :  he  hardly  felt  that 
he  was  more  awake,  and  it  more 
reallv  before  him,  now,  than  when  he 
saw  it  in  his  dream.  He  could  not 
hut  go  in.  The  passage,  the  interior 
of  tlKS  Office,  were  as  mmiliar  to  him 
as  the  front  of  the  house ;  but  **  the 
worst  of  all  '* — as  he  says  himself — 
was  when  the  very  clerk,  seated  in  the 
very  comer,  and  at  the  very  desk,  he 
had  dreamed  of,  greeted  him  with  a 
"  Good  morrow,  Herr  Schulmeister  1 
— Come  about  Number  so-and-so  ? — 
Sorry  to  tell  you  we  sold  it  yes- 
terday.** "  Surely  I'm  bewitched," 
thought  the  schoolmaster :  <'  or  is  this 
perhaos  the  dream  ;  and  was  what  I 
have  been  holding  for  a  dream  the 
reality  r" — then,  aloud,  he  said,  «  You 
appear  to  know  me,  sir :  allow  me  to 
say  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  as 
I  have  now  for  the  first  time  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?'*  The  clerk 
smiled :  "  Then  I,"  said  he,  •*  Herr 
Schulmeister,  saw  you,  on  such  a 
niffht," — naming  the  night  of  the 
schoolmaster's  dream, — "  though  in- 
deed not  with  waking  eyes.  I  dreamt 
I  was  here  at  my  desk ;  and  you,  just 
as  I  see  you  at  this  moment,  came 
into  the  Office,  and  asked  me  about  a 
ticket.  Number  so-and-so,  which  you 
had  a  mind  to  buy."  The  fact  was 
that  the  two  souls,  of  the  clerk  and 
the  schoolmaster,  had  really  met  that 
night  at  the  Lottery  Office, —  their 
bodies  being  all  the  while  snug  in 
their  respective  beds, —  and  tidked 
about  that  ticket,  each  soul  never 
doubtinff  that  it  had  its  bo^  with  it. 
Had  a  ghost-seer  had  the  luck  to  be  in 
the  Office  that  night,  he  would  have 
seen  those  two  souU  there,  transacting 
imaginary  business. 

Let  the  reader  now  picture  to  him- 
self a  lonely  sick-chamber,  at  mid- 
Bight;  the  only  room  in  a  drearily 
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large,  old-fashioned  house  in  which  a 
light  still  burns ;  for  indeed  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  house  are  now  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  lies  there  in  sick- 
ness, which,  ere  many  days  pass,  death 
will  close ;  the  other  sits  at  a  small 
table,  at  some  distance  from  the  sick- 
bed :  there  is  a  book  in  her  hand,  but 
the  unsnufFed  candle  bums  dimly,  and 
the  seeming  reader*s  thoughts  are — 
not  indeed  far  away,  for  they  are  still 
in  the  old  house,— ^ut  they  are  with 
the  time  so  long,  long  gone  by,  when 
its  chambers  rang  merrilv  with  the 
voices  of  those  whom  this  her  last  left 
companion  shall  now  so  soon  follow* 
**  On  a  sudden,'*  so  she  writes  to  Ker- 
ner,  "  I  started,  and  felt  shaken  with 
a  strange  fear,  as  if  I  knew  not  what 
of  ghastly  and  shapeless  were  passmg 
near  me.  I  recollected  myself,  and 
looked  towards  my  sister's  bed,  to  see 
if  she  were  awake,  or  wanted  any  thing* 
My  shadow  was  upon  the  bed,  for  I 
had  purposely  so  placed  myself  in  sit- 
ting down  as  to  shade  the  light  from 
my  patient's  eyes, — but  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  could  discern,  in  the  obscu- 
rity, two  dim  white  forms  lying  side  by 
side.  I  moved,  so  as  to  let  Uie  light 
fall  on  the  bed,  and  saw  plainly  that 
there  lay  there  beside  my  sister  an- 
other figure.  *  It  is  an  illusion,'  said 
1 5  *  my  nerves  are  in  a  wretched 
state:  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of 
watching,*  (for  I  had  not  lain  down 
for  several  nights.)  I  stood  up,  and 
went  over  to  the  bedside,  but  the 
'illusion'  did  not  cease.  There  lay 
palpably  before  me,  apparently  more 
in  stupor  than  in  sleep,  both  with  the 
same  pale  face,  the  same  half-opened, 
parched  lips,  the  same  expression  of 
suffering  and  weakness,  two  figures  of 
my  sister,  so  perfectly  alike  that  I 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  nhantom, 
and  which  flesh  and  blood.  My  heart 
beat  violently,  but  I  still  said  to  my- 
self, *  It  is  an  illusion, — it  is  night- 
mare :  the  moment  I  do  but  speiuc  it 
will  vanish :'  then,  aloud,  I  said  *  Sis- 
ter !*  As  the  word  passed  mv  lips  the 
two  shapes,  swiftly  as  thought,  glided 
into  one.  '  It  teas  an  illusion,'  thought 
I :  '  the  fault  was  in  my  own  eyes.  I 
have  often  experienced  the  same  thing 
when  gazing  absently  at  the  letters  of 
a  book.'  At  the  same  moment  my 
sbter  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked 
heavily  at  me,  then  made  a  sign  for 
drink.     I  gave  it  her:    she    drank 
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Mgerly;  tbeiii  a6  she  gave  me  back 
tiie  CDDy  said  with  a  languid  smile, 
<  Tm  glad  you  spoke  to  me,  for  I  have 
been  in  a  strange  bewildered  way ;  it 
teemed  to  me  that  I  was  two  people, 
«nd  lay  here  side  by  side  on  the  bed ; 
and  it  troubled  me  that  I  oould  not 
make  out  which  was  myself.*  I  leave 
jou  tp  imagine  the  feehng  which  these 
words  gave  me :  however,  I  told  her 
nothing  about  what  I  had  seen.  The 
•ame  appearance  afterwards  presented 
itself  often,  until  my  dear  sister's 
death." 

.  Another  correspondent  of  Kerner*8 
had  an  ancient  servant-maid,  part  of 
whose  business  was  to  bring  him  every 
morning,  I  think  at  two  o'clock,  at  any 
rate  at  some  very  early  hour,  a  cup  of 
pofi^,  which  he  took  as  he  lay  in  bed. 
There  was  no  steeple-clock  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  house-clock 
was  out  of  order, — did  not  strike ;  so 
that  the  servant  had  no  means  of 
knowing  when  it  was  time  to  get  up 
and  make  ready  her  master's  coffee, 
but  must  needs  rise  at  whatever  hour 
ahe  might  chance  to  wake,  go  to  her 
master's  room,  take  his  watch  from 
the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  and  bring 
it  to  him  to  tell  her  the  hour.  It 
would  certainly  be  hard  to  contrive  a 
more  effectual  way  of  rendering  sleep 
imeasy  to  any  one  than  this  was :  this 
poor  old  servant  could  never  be  with- 
out the  dread  of  outsleeping  the  hour ; 
nor,  if  she  awoke  at  any  time  during 
the  night,  could  she  be  sure  that  it 
was  not  yet  necessary  to  get  up  and  go 
to  her  master  to  make  the  usual  in- 
quiry. And  then  she  was  naturally 
an  anxious  soul,  and  one  with  whom 
punctuality  was  a  kind  of  mania.  One 
can  conceive  how  such  a  creature  aa 
this  must  have  been  haunted  all  night 
with  the  sense  of  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  morning.  Well,  one  morning 
her  master  saw  her  come  into  his 
chamber  as  usual,  go  to  the  place 
where  the  watch  hung,  and  then  come 
towards  him  with  it  in  her  hand :  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  ^ke  it,  at 
the  same  time  bidding  her  "good 
morning,"  when  she  suddenly  turned 
away  without  speaking,  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  He  called  after  her,  but 
there  was  no  answer ;  and  after  wait- 
ing a  while  he  got  up,  called  her  again 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and,  still 
getting  no  answer,  wont  down  stairs 


her,  m  bed,  in  the  profoundeot  aleefb' 
from  which,  only  after  repeated  call* 
ing  and  shaking  could  she  be  got  to 
awake,  and  come,  slowly,  to  recollect 
tion.  The  same  thing  happened  often 
afterwards ;  and  the  master,  having 
ascertained  that  it  was  sure  to  happen 
after  he  had  particularly  charged  the 
poor  old  creature  overnight  not  to 
oversleep  herself  in  the  morning,  did 
this  continually  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  so  had  continually  a  phantasmal 
visit  of  the  good  soul  before  the  real 
bodily  one.  This  would  take  place  at 
all  hours  of  the  night,  sometimes  when 
she  could  but  just  have  dropped  asleep 
on  lying  down.  It  had  always  been  • 
custom  of  his,  at  her  coming  into  his 
room,  to  speak  to  her ;  and  he  did  so 
now  involuntarily  at  the  phantasmal 
visit,  whereupon  immecHately  the 
"  fetch"  hurried  away.  He  resolved 
again  and  again  not  to  speak,  but  to 
see  the  thing  once  out;  yet  never 
could  accomplish  this  ;  but  always,  on 
the  appearing  of  the  phantom,  had 
already  spoken  before  he  could  recol- 
lect himself :  it  seemed  as  if  the  words 
were  magnetically  drawn  out  of  him. 
At  .last  this  servant  (well  for  her)  left 
him  ;  and  another  came,  on  whom  he, 
being  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
humanely  resolved  to  make  the  same 
"experiment."  Accordingly  he  used 
to  charge  her  at  night  net  to  oversleep 
herself ;  and  would  sometimes  repeat 
this  again  and  again  of  an  evening 
until  he  put  the  woman  out  of  humour 
a  little,  and  got  a  sharp  enough  an- 
swer ;  but  never  during  all  the  time 
she  was  in  his  service  did  her  soul 
come  to  him  without  her  body.  The 
reason  was,  she  was  not  anxious :  she 
was  as  punctual  as  her  predecessor, 
but  punctuality  with  her  was  habit, 
with  the  other  morality. 

One  thing  to  be  observed  on  this 
story  is,  that  the  master  himself  had  a 
ghost-seeing  eye,  otherwise  he  would 
have  known  nothing  of  these  visits  of 
his  maid's  soul  to  his  chamber.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  must  have  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  a  very  peculiar 
magnetic  Rapport^  which  also  accounts 
for  the  constraint  that  was  upon  the 
master  to  speak  to  the  phantom.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  persons  who  see 
ghosts,  and  desire  to  speak  to  these, 
are  unable  to  bring  out  a  word ;  not, 
as  might  be  thought,  that  the  tongue 
of  <fa9  e«er  is  paraljrsed  bjr  terrori  but 
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^t  he  is  not  safflciently  withdrawn  into 
the  sphere  of  the  inner  life,  not  suffi- 
ciently m  relation  with  the  spiritual 
being  present  to  him.  He  is  but  par- 
tially in  communication  with  the  in* 
corporeal  world :  the  insulating  life  of 
sense  still  hems  him  with  its  phenom- 
ena, and  his  earthly  nature  shrinks 
from  holding  converse  with  a  visitant 
alien  to  its  s^ere.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  sceptical  people,  who 
resolve  all  such  cases  into  mere  "  work- 
ing of  the  imagination,"  are  not  so  far 
astray,  if  only  they  will  admit  (which 
few  perhaps  will  do)  that  the  "ima- 
gination "  or  Shaping  Power  ^t  work 
is  not  that  of  the  person  seeing,  but  of 
the  person  seen  ;  that  the  latter  and 
not  the  former  is  the  subject  of  what- 
ever "  illusion  "  is  in  the  case.  The 
very  thing  which  the  sceptical  people 
say  of  the  ghost-believers  is  far  more 
emphatically  true  of  themselves, — • 
namely,  that  they  know  not  how  great 
is  the  power  of  imagination.  They 
will,  for  example,  not  think  it  very 
wonderful  that  the  imagination  of  the 
sick  person  in  one  of  the  cases  above- 
mentioned  should  present  to  herself  tA 
lying  double  on  the  bed ;  but  that  the 
some  imagination  of  the  sick  person 
should  so  present  her  also  to  her  sister 
they  will  not  believe.  They  would 
rather  that  any  thing  imaginary  in  the 
case  were  at  once  denied  (which  could 
not  be  done  with  truth)  than  hear 
such  doctrine  as  this. 

Remark,  O  ye  sceptical  people,  to 
your  confusion,  that  the  imagination  of 
that  shrewish  aunt  could  even  furnish 
her  with  a  bunch  of  keys  visible  to  her 
nephew  ;  that  the  same  faculty  in  the 
anxious  old  maid-servant  could  bring 
her  into  her  master's  room  without  a 
watch  in  her  hand,  and  could,  after 
she  bad  been  to  the  spot  where  there 
hung  one,  place  in  her  hand  the  sem- 
blance of  this;  which  her  master 
could  see, — but  by  which,  one  may 
fear,  even  had  the  phantom  not  been 
scared  away  by  his  speaking  to  her,  it 
would  have  been  beyond  his  skill  to 
tell  the  hour. 

Proctor  DOrien,  of  the  Caroline 
College  in  Brunswick,  having  died  in 
his  tobacconist's  debt,  and  being  trou- 
bled in  his  conscience  about  it,  ingen- 
iously appeared  to  Professor  Oeder  of 
the  same  university  with  a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  from  which  sign  (the 
irark  of  :tb9  d^  maa's  imagination) 


the  Professor  with  great  sagacity  di< 
vined  the  object  of  the  apparition,  and 
made  the  necessary  communication  to 
the  executors  of  the  deceased. 

It  is  from  a  similar  working  of  ima« 
gination  that  ghosts,  of  the  black  and 
grey  kinds,  appear  not  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  age  they  had  reached  when 
they  died,  but  as  they  looked  at  that 
particular  epoch  of  their  lives  at  which 
the  sins  which  most  influenced  their 
destinies  were  committed.  Women 
who  have  been  guilty  of  infanticide 
appear  with  blood-spots  on  their 
clothes,  and  oflen  with  the  phantom  of 
a  murdered  babe  in  their  arms.  * 

In  such  a  case  it  is  not  the  soul  of 
the  murdered  infietnt  that  accompanied 
that  of  the  guilty  mother :  it  is  but  % 
spectral  birth  of  the  imagination  of  th^ 
latter,  fecundated  by  conscience.  For 
the  products  of  the  imagination  have  a 
reality,  which,  although  it  be  but  sub* 
jective,  that  is,  subsisting  only  in 
and  for  the  imagining  subject, — will 
yet  assume  all  the  character  of  an  oh* 
jective  reality  for  those  who  either 
dwell  habitually  in  the  sphere  of  the 
inward  life,  or,  coming  into  psychic  re* 
lation  with  the  said  imagining  subject* 
partake  of  his  inward  consoiousnesSy 
and  see  with  the  eyes  of  his  soul. 

Is  not  a  man  often  haunted  in  life 
by  his  own  ghost  ?  He  who  has,  for 
instance,  committed  a  murder  many 
years  ago  is  still  and  ever  present 
to  his  own  inward  eye  not  as  other 
men  now  see  him,  nor  as  his  looking* 
glass  reflects  him,  but  with  the  fea- 
tures, the  clothes,  the  blood-marks 
also,  which  he  had  just  after  the  deed ; 
with  the  instrument  of  it,  too,  in  his 
hand.  This  is  the  image  under  which 
he  inwardly  contemplates  himself,  and 
which,  instinctively,  his  soul  will  as- 
sume in  Hades ;  yea,  also  in  this  life, 
if,  being  in  a  magnetic  extasy,  he  vbit 
others  in  their  dreams,  or  in  other 
states  which  will  bring  them  into  rela- 
tion with  the  extra-sensuous  world :  a 
ghost-seer  will  ever  see  this  man  in  the 
form  in  which  the  man  inwardly  sees 
himself.  "  It  is  neither  to  be  said,** 
writes  Franz  Baader,  "  that  that  In* 
imaging  wherewith  the  Fury  of  Con- 
science pursues  an  evil-doer  is  merely 
a  phantom  of  this  latter's  own  creating) 
and  having  no  objective  reality, — nor 
yet  is  this  to  be  said  if,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  extatic  and  the  departed,  thia 
In-imagiog  do  als«  outwaroly  maW  Hf 
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i^lf  objective  unto  biro,  and  this  Ob- 
jective-making at  last  extend  itself 
also  to  others.**  Whether  Franz  be 
right  m  these  observations, — ^the  reader 
who  understands  him  will  be  all  the 
better  able  t6  form  an  opinion. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject let  me  remark  that  Von  Meyer,  or 
Baader,  I  forget  which,  refers  to  the 
imagination  as  the  agent,  and  to  nuj^" 
netisniy  as  the  instrument,  all  effects 
called  magical ;  and  observes  that  the 


etymology  of  diese  three  words  is  the 
same,  their  common  root  being  the 
syllable  wag.  Thus  the  magician  is 
one  who,  by  means  of  magnetism, 
gives  to  tbe  workings  of  his  mugina- 
tion  oljective  reality,  t.  e.  reality  fbr 
others  ;  namely  for  those  to  whom  he 
places  himself  in  magnetic  Rapport 
And  so,  every  magnetiser  is  properly 
a  magician,  though  by  no  means  al« 
ways  a  conjurer. 


CHAP.    XI. — FAERT. 


The  reader  must  not  suppose,  with 
Baron  Swedenborg,  that  all  sprites  and 
spectral  beings  whatever  are  souls  of 
departed  men,  nor  would  he  do  well 
to  take  too  readily  at  their  word  all 
that  give  themselves  out  for    such. 
There  are  elemental  spirits  of  various 
kinds,  a  rabblement  of  goblins  and 
elves,  and  such  like  thin  equivocal  en- 
tities, infesting  every  department  of 
nature;     their   form    approximating 
more  or  less  to  the  human,  according 
as  there  is  in  them  more  or  less  of  the 
intelligence  and    inward  rectitude  of 
which  that  form  is  the  type.     These 
often  show  themselves ;  and  are  easily 
mistaken  for  re-appearing  souls  of  the 
dead,  for  which  also  they  commonly 
endeavour  to  pass.    Yon  Meyer  thinks 
that  thev  are  the  agents  in  a  great 
part  of  those  cases  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session which  are  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence in   Germany ;    though  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  he  be- 
lieves possession  to  be  the  work  of 
spirits  belonging  to  the  class  of  un- 
blessed dead :  an  opinion  which  I  do 
not  recommend  to  the  reader's  adop- 
tion.     The  elemental  spirits  are  by 
the  vulgar  very  generally  confounded 
with  th^ fallen  angels, or  devils  proper; 
but  they  are  hemes  of  altogether  a 
different    order,  their    nature  being 
physical,  and  their  disposition,  though 
oftener  mischievous  than  the  reverse, 
'by  no  means  of  the  same  depravity  as 
that  of  the  others, — their  mischief,  in- 
deed, being  rather  fantastic  and  apish 
than  diabolic.      The  following  case, 
which  is  related  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
*'  Evangelical  **  communion,  a  man,  as 
Von  Meyer  attests,  eminently  respect- 
able, and  enth*e]v  incapable  of   the 
pl^actice  of  **  vending  untrue  things," 


g^ves  us  some  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  this  spiritual  tribe. 
I  give  the  narrative  in  the  reverend 
gentleman's  own  words :  — 

**  I  was  engaged  in  a  pedestrian 
summer  tour,  and,  finding  myself  at 
Neuenstadt  on  the  Linde,  where  I 
had  arranged  to  stop  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  had  walked  out  to  see  a  friend 
resident  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  was  returning  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  to  my  quarters. 
Being  arrived  within  half  a  league  of 
the  little  town,  at  a  place  where  the 
ground  slopes  away  nrom  the  road- 
side to  the  bank  of  the  Linde,  and 
again  swells  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  into  a  steep  hill,  crowned 
with  the  village  and  castle  of  W.,  I 
saw  what  I  took  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus, 
or  errant-fire  {Inrlicht\  of  extraor- 
dinary splendour  shoot  swiftly  down 
from  the  said  village,  across  the  river, 
into  the  road,  and  away  back  again. 
Hereupon,  chancing  to  turn  my  eyes 
in  the  direction  or  the  castle,  I  was 
aware  of  a  light  in  one  of  its  windows 
which  had  not  appeared  there  before, 
but  which  it  by  no  means  came  into 
my  mind  to  identifv  with  my  ignis 
fatuns^  when,  behold!  on  a  sudden, 
this  light  issued  forth  from  the  win- 
dow, sprang  to  the  ground,  made  a 
bound  or  two,  then,  taking  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  i^re,  came  stream- 
ing wildly  down  the  hill,  took  a 
vaulting  leap  over  the  river,  and  so, 
contracting  itself  again  to  its  former 
size,  proceeded  rapidly  across  the 
meadows  in  the  bottom,  and  up  the 
ploughed  fields  on  the  slope,  straight 
towards  me.     All  this,  which  was  a 

f^ood  quarter  of  an  hour's  way,  had 
he  Kgbt  made  in,  I  would  say,  eight 
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or  ten  seconds ;  and  now  it  halted  a 
moment  in  the  plotted  field  idbout 
twenty^  or  five  and  twenty  paces  ofF, 
fhen  set  itself  in  march,  like  a  man 
carrying  a  lantern,  whereby  I  quite 
plainly  saw  the  motion  of  the  hand 
which  carried  the  light  move  itself 
according  to  the  pace  of  the  walker^ 
as  also  the  motion  of  the  thigh  be- 
hind the.  lantern>  holding  step  for 
step  with  me.  Never  before  this  had 
I  trembled  at  the  sight  of  a  spirit, 
whereof  I  have  encountered  many; 
but  now  I  fell  into  a  sore  trepidation, 
so  that  I  began  to  pray  for  courage 
and  good  heart,  if  perchance  the  evil 
thine  had  a  mind  to  come  upon  me 
bodUy;  however,  after  it  had  gone 
about  a  hundred  paces  with  me,  it 
turned  about,  and  new  with  the  same 
swiftness,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  come,  back  into  its  house 
again,  where  after  a  few  seconds,  it 
vanished.  And  now  I  b^gan  to  up- 
braid myself  for  my  foolish  fear,  and 
to  wish  that  I  might  see  the  strange 
thing  once  more.  Soon  was  my  wish 
fulfilled:  after,  perhaps,  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  the  light  showed  itself 
in  the  castle  again,  darted  a  second 
time,  as  at  first,  across  the  valley,  and 
up  the  slope  with  the  speed  of  wind 
towards  me,  and  after  a  moments 
halt  in  the  ploughed  field,  twenty 
paces  off,  began  to  walk  with  me  as 
before,  step  for  step.  But  if  I  had  . 
trembled  the  first  time,  I  confess  that 
this  time  I  fairly  quaked,  so  that  I 
could  not  oontam  myself,  but  must 
cry  out  to  heaven  for  support,  and  for 
the  gift  of  a  steadfast  heart,  that 
should  fear  no  created  thing,  but  only 
the  Creator  of  all :  which  words  as  I 
spake  with  a  loud  voice,  the  ghost 
again  sped  away,  as  at  the  first  time. 
You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  desire  a 
third  sight  of  it;  but  whereas  I  re- 
membered often  to  have  said  in  con- 
versation and  in  my  writings,  that  it 
ill  became  a  Christian  to  suffer  spirit 
or  spectre  of  any  kind  to  disturb  or 
put  him  in  fear,  I  now  earnestly  re* 
solved  to  be  more  indulgent  for  the 
future  towards  such  as  gave  way  to 
terrors  of  this  description,  which 
after  all,  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  with  a  man*s  nerves  than  with  his 
religious  principles. 

**  The  following  morning   I    took 


the  opportunity,  which  my  sojourn  ii| 
this  place  afforded  me,  of  conversmg 
with  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
judgment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
excellent  Herr  Stadtrath  (Town*s- 
oouncillor)  SekeL  Patriarchal  sim- 
plicitv  and  trueheartedness  character- 
ize this  fine  old  man,  who,  now  not 
far  from  his  eightieth  year,  counts  it 
not  too  much  to  walk  between  three 
and  four  leagues  across  the  country 
of  a  morning,  labour  the  whole  day 
in  the  open  field,  and  walk  home 
again  in  the  evening.  I  told  him 
my  adventure*  the  effect  of  which,  in 
so  grievously  affraving  me,  seemed  to 
amuse  him  not  a  little.  '  Ah ! '  com- 
mented he,  '  I  know  that  ghost  weU. 
Many  a  waJk  have  we  had  together^ 
he  and  I :  when  I  eo  that  road  at 
night,  he  seldom  fails  to  bear  me 
companv  some  quarter  of  a  league  or 
so  of  the  way,  and  then  starts  off 
right  across  the  field  again  home.  He 
is  no  fire-spirit,*  though,  but  has  his 
regular  shape  of  a  man  like  you  or 
roe ;  and  is,  if  you  saw  him  near, 
transparent,  and  of  a  bright  sulphur- 
colour.'  The  old  gentleman  said  this 
with  as  much  sang  froid^  and  with 
the  same  air  of  scientific  precision,  as 
if  the  subject  of  hb  description  had 
been  not  a  ghost  but  a  topaz. 

"  '  You  have  seen,*  observed  I,  *  a 
great  many  ghosts: — ^now  is  it  pos- 
sible that  no  one  of  them  has  ever 
affected  you  with  any  thing  like  a 
sensation  of  fear  ?* 

«  *  Fear,'  replied  he,  *  no  ghost  has 
ever  yet  caused  me.  But  certainly, 
according  to  the  kind  of  spirit,  I 
have  experienced  at  one  time  a  plea- 
surable, at  another  an  altogether  dis- 
agreeable and  repulsive  feeling  : — the 
most  part,  however,  of  these  appa- 
ritions affect  me  strictly  in  no  way 
at  all.     For  instance,  I  was  on  my 

way  home  from  B one  dark  rainy 

night.  Now  there  is  a  place  where 
the  way  runs  close  by  the  brink  of  a 
deep  hollow ;  and  just  here  I  was, 
when,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  light  in  my 
lantern  went  out.  It  was  annoying 
enough,  but  what  help? — I  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  stand  still,  and 
wait  for  the  clouds  to  break  a  little, 
so  that  I  could  see  my  way,  and  not 
go  headforemost  down  into  the  hol- 
low.    As  I  stood  smoking  my  pipe» 


FtuwgtUt :  bo  the  «•  Will  o'  the  wisp"  is  called  by  the  country-people. 
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ind  watching  tlie  cloud^^  I  heard 
some  one  near  roe  smack  his  lips^ 
Itfid  make  as  if  he  were  smokmg.  I 
looked  romid,  and  saw  a  dark  shape, 
but  transparent.  I  knew  the  fellow 
in  a  momenti — said  in  my  own  mind^ 
'You  smokei  it  seems;'  and  looked 
At  the  clouds  again.  Well,  I  stood 
Some  five  or  six  minutes,  the  fellow 
at  my  side  still  smokine  on, — when 
Suddenly  my  light  burned  up  again  as 
bright  as  ever,  and  I  could  go  my 
Way  home  without  hindrance.  Now, 
whether  this  ghOst  had  actually  first 
put  out  my  lantern,  and  then  lighted 
It  again, — or  whether  he  had  in  some 
way  or  other  hid  the  light  from  me 
A>r  a  certain  time,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  that  the  occurrence 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alarm 
or  disturb  me, —  did  not,  in  short, 
affect  me  in  any  way  whatsoever.* 

***  Don't  you  pity  these  creatures 
very  much  ?'   asked  I. 

"  *  Pity  them !'  cried  he : — '  what 
for  ? — Because  they  are  ghosts  ?' 
•  "«No,'  said  Is  *not  exactly  be- 
cause they  are  ghosts ; — but  consider 
What  miserable  beings  they  are.  My 
opinion  is,  that  they  should  be  the  ob- 
jects of  our  most  heartfelt  commiser- 
ation ;  and,  did  not  fear  overpower 
me,  or  a  certain  horror  hold  me  back, 
I  would  draw  near  to  them  with  the 
tenderest  compassion.  Now  do  not 
you  feel  it  your  duty  to  testify  any 
such  feeling  towards  these  unhappy 
creatures  ?  Do  you  never  address  them 
a  word  of  exhortation  ?' 

"  He  laughed.  *  Choice  subjects,' 
said  he, '  for  a  word  of  exhortation  1 
But  you  shall  judge  for  yoiu*self.  I 
have  many  times  passed  the  night  in 
the  old  castle  of  W ,  in  the  win- 
dows of  which  you  saw  that  ghost 
With  the  lantern  display  himself, — and 
have  almost  always  seen  apparitions 
there:  whether  there  be  a  nest  of 
them  in  the  old  house,  or  whether  it 
be  one  and  the  same,  that  appears  un- 
der different  forms,  I  know  not ;  but 
I  have  hardly  ever  seen  the  same 
shape  two  nights.  Once  I  lay  quiet 
in  bed,  and  was  just  falling  asleep, 
when  a  man  began  to  go  to  and  fro  in 
the  chamber,  who,  as  often  as  he 
passed  by  the  bed,  stooped  down  over 
me,  and  looked  me  in  the  face ;  but  I 


let  it  be/ and  went'  U^  sleep ;  and  wheit 
I  awoke  next  morning,  before  day- 
break as  usual,  well  refreshed,  there 
was  he  still,  going  to  and  fro ;  and 
still,  each  time,  as  he  passed  the  bed^ 
he  looked  in  my  face :  at  length  as  the 
day  dawned  and  I  was  about  getting 
up,  he  vanished*  Another  time  1 
awoke  a  short  time  af%er  droppinar 
asleep,  and  saw  the  room  lighted 
up  with  a  number  of  sconces :  it  wa« 
not  long  before  I  fell  asleep  again, 
but  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the 
lights  were  still  there:  then  I  saw 
them  gradually  one  after  another  gO 
out.*  Another  night,  just  as  I  had 
stepped  into  bed,  came  a  nant  of  a 
fellow,  with  a  huge  candlestick  and  a 
burning  candle  in  it,  new  the  thick- 
ness of  my  arm, — slowly  stalking  in  at 
the  door.  I  had  already,  before  the 
door  opened,  heurd  him  outside  of  it^ 
and  sat  up  in  the  bed :  then  such  a 
feeling  of  abomination  took  hold  of 
me  that  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  with 
both  hands  dashed  the  door  with  all 
my  might  in  the  fellow's  fece,  so  that 
|ie  was  fairly  hurled  back,  and  made 
no  more  attempts  to  come  in  that 
night.  But  again  another  time,  and 
in  that  same  chamber,  there  came  such 
a  din  that  I  was  persuaded  the  house 
was  falling,  and  the  roof  timibling  right 
in  upon  me  as  I  lay,  and  awoke  in 
some  alarm.  I  was  relieved,  how- 
ever, on  sitting  up,  to  see  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  monster  of  a  bear,  which 
sat  there  on  a  bench  over  against  me, 
grinning,  lolling  out  its  tongue,  lick- 
ing its  jaws,  wrinkling  up  its  snout, 
and  grinding  its  homd  teeth  at  me. 
Wishing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the 
brute,  1  crossed  my  arms  and  leaned 
with  my  breast  over  the  foot-board  of 
the  bed,  and  so  looked  full  at  it  for 
f^out  a  minute  ;  when,  seeing  it  still 

f'in,  and  make  villanous  faces  at  me, 
could  contain  myself  no  longer,  but 
laughed  as  I  never  laughed  in  my  life 
before,  till  I  had  to  hold  my  sides,  and 
the  bed  fairly  shook  under  me.  The 
goblin  couldn't  stand  that:  I  don't 
think  any  goblin  could  stand  it.  He 
was  completely  put  out,  vanished 
abruptly,  and  1  never  saw  him  again. 
Now  I  put  it  to  your  good  sense,  I 
lut  it  to  your  candour,  how  should  I 
lave  any  such  feelings  as  you  speak  of 


hi 


*  Voo  Meyer  wishes  the  rer*  L  tadtr-ith  had  mentioned  whether  the  sconoes 
renuuned.  .  * 
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towards  stteh  customers?  Tender' 
compassion,  truly  !  I  feel  nothing  for 
tfaem  bat  abhorrence  and  contempt.' 

*«  *  I  wish,'  said  I,  *  I  had  your 
nerves.' " 

Many  other  stories,  not  less  won- 
derful than  the  forgoing,  did  the 
Herr  Stadtrath  Sekel  relate  to  "the 
respectable  Pfarrer  (or  parish-minis- 
ter) H — ," — namely  how  the  Amtmann 
or  Bailie  of  B — ,  was  rolled  in  the  mire 
by  a  ghost  which  met  him  as  he  rode 
home  from  D — ,  where  he  had  talked 
lewd  ribaldrv  as  he  sat  in  the  common 
^om  of  the  mn : — also,  how  a  ghostess 
lamed  a  bricklayer  who  stole  bricks 
from  an  old  ruinous  chapel  which 
she  haunted,  and  put  them  down  in 
the  bill  as  bought  of  the  brickmaker, — 
and  how,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Herr  Stadtrath,  she  was  prevailed  on 
to  forgive  and  forget,  and  let  the  man 
have  the  use  of  his  limb  again  : — als6 
how  a  ghost,  ipith  four  voices,  sang  a 
{isalm  one  evening  to  his  (the  Herr 
Stadtrath's)  accompaniment  on  the 
guitar.  The  tones,  Mr.  Sekel  says, 
were  quite  wonderfully  pm-e,  far 
stronger,  fuller,  and  mora  brilliant 
than  any  earthly  music  of  harp  or 
flute;  the  harmony  the  most  perfect 
Conceivable.  Instances  of  this  last 
kind.  Von  Meyer  tells  us,  are  not  in- 
frequent. They  are,  however,  but 
equivocal :  Kerner  mentions,  in  an 
account  of  some  cases  of  possession 
which  came  under  his  observation, 
that  the  demons  present,  wishing  to 
pass  for  good  spirits,  bid  sing  hymns 
and  pray,  and  even  themselves  joined 
in  the  sacred  strains  which,  in  ill-ad- 
vised compliance  with  this  direction, 
were  sung.  This,  unless  we  suppose 
the  demons  in  question  to  have  been 
elemental  spirits,  is  clean  contrary  to 
vrhat  Luther  asserts  in  his  Table 
Talk,  namely,  that  the  devil  cannot 
endure  music,  and  is  an  implacable 
enemy  to  it ;  that  it  vexeth  him,  and 
distresseth  him  much,  and  that  you 
cannot  spite  him  worse  than  by  sing- 
ing, be  the  matter  sung  what  it  may. 
Tieck  assures  us  that  among  the  ob- 
jects of  diabolic  antipathy  are  te  be 
reckoned  all  harmony  whatsoever,  all 
proportion,  all  rhythmic  movement, — 
30  that  even  his  own  **  tattoo,"  it 
would  seem,  has  no  charms  for  the 
contrarious  fiend,  unless  you  beat  it 
out  of  time.  Also  his  limping  about 
on  two  incongruous,  unassorted  legs. 


one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  an  oXf(pTi 
as  they  have  it  in  Germany,  of  a  horse,) 
is  a  matter  not  of  necessity,  but  of 
taste.  All  which,  supposing  it  true* 
would  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  some  other 
authorship  (and  most  likely  to  that  of 
some  of  the  elemental  spirits,  who  have 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  though  warped 
by  a  passion  for  the  grotesque)  the  mu^ 
sical  compositions  which  bear,  inuniU'* 
tended  irony,  the  name  of  the  Great 
Untuneful ;  as  for  instance  the  soi 
called  "  Devil's  Sonata,"  which  he  is 
related  to  have  played  to  Tartini  06 
the  fiddle,  as  that  musician  l«|f  in  4 
dream,— 4n  like  manner  the  "  Devil's 
Jig,"  the  "Devil's Hornpipe,"  and  sun- 
di^  other  alleged  emanations  of  the 
same  genius,^ — if  genius  he  may  be 
called  in  whom  is  no  geniality,  no 
creativeness,  no  constructiveness,— . 
''der  Geist,derstetsvemeint^'*  the  spirit 
of  perpetual  negation,  of  whose  works 
the  symbol  is  zero,  the  serpent  biting 
its  own  tul,  typifying  effort  that  issues 
in  nothing,  but  ever  loseth  itself  in  it- 
self, and  endeth  where  it  beg^an. 

But  to  return  to  our  Town's-couii- 
cillor,  with  whom  we  have  not  yet 
quite  done ; — it  is  the  present  writer's 
impression  that  all  the  apparitions 
which  this  gentleman  saw  in  the  old 
castle  of  W —  were  indeed  (as  Herr 
Sekel  himself  also  partly  surmises) 
but  different  shapes  assumed  by  one 
and  the  same  goblin,  and  that  this  is 
no  other  than  that  same  spirit  with 
the  lantern  seen  by  the  Herr  PfaTrer 
H.  For  the  reader  will  have  observed 
that  this  latter  sprite  does,  as  the  Herr 
Stadtrath  attests,  reside  in  the  old 
castle,  as  likewise  that  the  Herr 
Pfarrer  plainly  saw  him  issue  from  its 
windows,  and  retire  again  into  the 
same.  And  as  the  fantastical  demoft 
alters  his  own  form,  so  does  he  appear  " 
in  like  manner  to  vary  at  pleasure  that 
of  his  lantern,  presenting  it  now  as  a 
gigantic  candlestick,  and  now  again,  bjr 
some  glamour  trick,  as  a  multitude  of 
sconces,  that  go  out  one  by  one.  Voii 
Meyer  is  not  sure  that  this  spirit  is 
properly  a  Jack  o'  the  lantern  at  alL 
"  What,  strictly,  the  ghost  under  con- 
sideration may  be,"  disserts  the  learned 
Burgomaster,  "is  as  yet  doubtful; 
and  the  worshipful  Town's-councillor, 
notwithstanding  his  so  accurate  de- 
scription of  its  appearance,  expresses 
himself  too  indefinitely  as  to  what  he 
takes  it  for :  very  likely  he  does  not 
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know.  The  qUefltibn  is,  namely, 
whether  it  be  the  soul  of  a  man,  who, 
because  he  has  perhaps  removed  some- 
body*s  landmarks, — or  for  some  other 
evil  deed, — ^must,  as  the  comm6n  peo- 
"  )le  express  it  "go  fiery"  (Jeurig  ge» 
en),  or  whether  this  bein^,  whom  we 
find  now,  as  a  man,  walking,  now,  as 
a  bright  Jack  o*  the  lantern  or  fairy- 
fire,  bounding,  skipping^,  vaulting  the 
stream  and  skimmmg  the  meadow, 
belong  to  a  class  of  natural  creatures 
of  which  antiquity  had  more  know- 
ledge than  hath  our  time,  aqd  which 
have  no  need  of  our  interce^ions." 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  plain  -r- that, 
the  ghostly  casteUan  of  W — (whom 
the  writer  suspects  to  be  after  all  no 
other  than  the  spirit  mentioned  by 
Reginald  Scott  as  ptie.  of  the  bugbeurs 
of  the  country-people^of  his  time,  and 
bc^mpt  *'  Kit  with^fae  candlestick*')  is 
not  of  that  uncanny  tribe  of  goblins, 
who  cannot  cross  a  running  water ;  a 
circumstance  that  seems  to  me  to  tell 
strongly  in  his  favour. 

By  the  **  class  of  natural  creatures," 
better  known  to  antiquity  than  to  our 
all-knowing  age,  the  Burgomaster 
means,  I  presume,  the  dii  campestres, 
nymphs,  fauns,  genii  locorwni  and  all 
tnat  tag  rag  and  bobtail  of  the  Pan- 
theon. These  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
elemental  spirits,  an  order  of  beings 
ever  ready  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
dominion  over  the  several  departments 
of  nature  wherein  they  are  ministrant, 
and  agunst  whose  usurpations  hea- 
thenism presented,  in  neither  of  its  two 
prevalent  forms  (the  polytheism  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  pantheism  of  the  more 
reflecting)  ground  whereupon  to  make 
a  stand.  And  their  disappearing  so 
much  as  they  have  done  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  attributed  to  Christianity,  which 
has  shown  where  the  sovereignty  over 
all  nature  is  really  vested,  namely,  in 
man.  A  class  of  beings,  however,  near- 
ly related  to — if  not  perhaps  identical 
with — these,  seem  to  have  been  the 
fays  of  the  middle  and  more  recent 
ages.  The  Fays,  commonly  but  im- 
properly termed  "fairies"  (which  is  as 
though  one  should  say,  for  knights, 
"chivalries"),  evidently  derive  their 


name  firom  Fauna  or  Fatua,  the  wife 
of  Faunus,  patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  the  fauns.  From  Fatua*  comes 
the  Italian  fata,  the  Spanish  ^oda,  the 
French  fi.u  and  the  Englidi  fay, 
Germany  has  no  fays, — ^has  not  even 
the  word;  but  having  borrowed  the 
conception  from  the  French  literature, 
has  been  obliged  also  to  borrow  a 
name  for  it  from  the  French  diction- 
arv,  and  so  uses  Fee :  a  proof  that  this 
tribe  is  of  Southern,  not  Northern 
origin, — ^not  Gothic  but  Grecian ; 
though  it  is  true  that  they  have  ac- 
quired, in  becoming  naturalized  among 
us  (who  also  confound  them  very  mucn 
with  our  Northern  elves),  habits  more 
Gothic  than  classical.  Still  they  be- 
long much  more  to  the  classical  than 
to  the  romantic  school  of  fable ;  they 
are  altogether  of  the  green  earth,  and 
suggest  nothing  either  of  a  higher  or 
a  Tower  sphere.  They  carry  us  not 
forth,  as  do  all  the  creations  of  the 
romantic  muse,  into  brighter  or  darker 
worlds,  wherein  the  angelic  or  demoniac 
element  in  man  has  its  home:  moon- 
light,  and  a  brown  heath  or  a  green 
glade  in  ^he  forest,  is  all  their  Para- 
dise ;  a  dark  night  and  a  fen  all  their 
Gehenna. 

It  was  said  that  if  a  man  by  chance 
beheld  a  nymph  of  the  tribe  of  Fauna 
or  Fatua,  he  became  mad.  He  was 
inyo^uoted,  or  what  the  Scots  term 
**fey:**  the  bewildering  sprite  was  be- 
come his  destiny,  his  Fatum,  and  he 
would  follow  her,  though  she  led  him 
into  swamps,  through  briers,  over 
precipices.  And  to  these  beings  was 
referred  the  misleading  marsh-light, 
called,  from  their  supposed  connexion 
with  it,  ignis  fatuus,  which  we  might 
render,  "  fairy-lamp." 

A  consideration  that  goes  hr,  in  my 
mind,  to  identifV  the  fauns  with  the 
fays  is  this: — The  fauns,  in  the  old 
heathen  time,  had  assumed  the  guar- 
dianship of  cattle,  and  administration 
of  rural  affairs  in  general,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  receivmg  offerings  for  the 
propitious  exercise  of  their  power. 
Now  under  a  Christian  dispensation 
men  have  seen  good  take,  to  among 
other  things,  their  cattle  under  their 


*  Also  called  Bona  Dea,  whence  the  fays  also  derive  their  name  of  "  the  good  peo- 

Sle,"  and  the  Pooka,  or  Puck  (clearly  identical  with  old  Faunas  or  the  great  Pan 
imself,  of  whose  death  a  false  report  was,  no  doubt  with  his  own  complicity,  cir- 
colated  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era),  his  perhaps  ironical  sobri-' 
quei  of  Bobin  GoodfeUow. 
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oim  care,  dr/distmstiog  thb,  hare  com- 
mitted them  to  the  patroQage»  not  of 
the  ex-divinities  of  the  fields,  hut  of 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua.  At  which 
t^e  fays  are  bitterly  angered,  and — to 
say  nothing  of  the  desperate  flprudKe 
which  they,  in  common  with  all  gob- 
lin-kind, bear  to  this  particular  saint — 
do,  in  their  jealous  spite,  all  the  ill  in 
their  power  to  the  creatures  they  are 
no  longer  invoked  to  protect,  causing 
cows  to  go  dry,  sheep  to  tumble  into 
ditches,  horses  to  fall  tame,  chickens  to 
take  the  pip, — and  otherwise,  by  me- 
thods direct  or  indirect,  warring 
against  the  agricultural  interest. — 
Among  which  latter  (or  indurect)  me- 
thods of  fairy  or  faunine  anti-georgic 
warfare  may  we  not  reckon  the  "  no- 
com-law**  cry,  now  generally  raised 
by  the  fay  or  fatuous  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  these  lands?    The  Puck 


has  forsaken  our. fields,  and  is  become 
the  fi^eat  political  leader  of  the  day  ; 
and  his  '*  lantern'*  or  "  wisp'*  b  named 
*'  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,**  and 
is  the  lode-star  of  the  stumbling,  floun- 
dering, headlong  rig,  denominatediNir 
excellence  the  *' mouDement,**  With 
which  buffoon-sprite  for  a  guide,  what 
wonder  if  Old  England's  green  ves- 
ture become  daily  more  besmutched 
and  begrimed  with  factory-soot,  coal- 
tar,  ashes,  iron-dust,  oil,  cotton-flue, — 
till  in  the  compound  of  hues,  concocted 
in  kettles  Tartarean,  every  trace  of 
the  sylvan  colour  be  lost?  For  the 
fays,  as  cashiered  rural  deities,  natu- 
rally cherish  a  mortal  spite  against 
every  one  that  goes  in  g^een,  and  will 
go  all  lengths  to  soil  such  a  one  his 
jacket, — well,  if  they  do  not,  before 
making  an  end,  break  him  also  his 
neck. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  reader  will  have  observed  without 
help  or  suffgestion  of  mine  how  very 
unhke  in  character  are  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
to  the  whole  family  of  made-up  ghost- 
stories,  which,  without  any  regard  to 
truth,  and  with  no  worthier  object 
than  to  amuse  or  to  frighten,  are  daily 
offered  to  the  world,  "propagating," 
as  Von  Meyer  complains,  '*  the  falsest 
notions  concerning  the  extra-sensuous 
order  of  things."  "  Such  ghost-stories,** 

Eroceeds  the  worthy  Senator,  "are 
ut  caricatured  poetical  magic-lantern 
shows,  of  which  the  least  fault  is  that 
they  are  a  childish  wasting  of  time, 
and  mere  empty  soap-bubbles  out  of 
the  wash-tub  of  the  Muses ;  moreover, 
bad  for  the  nerves.  Truth  has  her 
blessing :  falsehood  ever  brings  with  it 
something  unblessed.*' 

Truth,  O  reader,  has  in  these  pages 
been  propounded  unto  thee ;  truth, 
and  not  falsehood.  Of  which  if  thou 
be  sceptical,  go  to  W(  insperg  in  Sua- 
bia  (where  also  thou  wilt  see  what  re- 
mains of  the  castle  of  Weibertreue,  or 
Woman's  Troth,  out  of  which,  when 
it,  being  a  Guelphichold,  was  besieged 
by  the  Ghibelline  Emperor  Baroa- 
rossa,  leave  being  given  to  the  women 
to  come  forth,  carrying  each  as  much 
as  she  could  of  what  she  most  valued, 
these  Oldp  German  wivesissuedjoyfully^ 


bearing  each  her  husband  or  her 
betrothed  upon  her  shoulders),  and 
ask  Doctor  Justinus  Kerner;  or  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  demand 
of  Burgomaster  Friedrich  Von  Meyer, 
who  is  also  a  doctor  ;  or  to  Kirchheim 
under  Teck,  likewise  in  Snabia,  and 
utter  thy  doubts  in  the  indulgent  ear 
of  Eschenmayer,  Ex-professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Tubin- 
gen. Each  of  whom,  if  his  single  tes- 
timony satisfy  thee  not,  can  refer  thee, 
for  corroboration  of  it,  to  some  scores 
of  clergymen,  magistrates,  physicians, 
military  ofiicers,  and  persons  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  throughout  Germany. 

Men  also  thou  wilt  meet,  in  that 
land  of  spiritual  extremes,  who  not 
only  see  no  ghosts,  but  believe  in  none, 
embodied  or  disembodied;  who  will 
teach  thee  that  it  is  not  the  individual, 
but  the  species  that  is  immortal ; — 
that  the  human  unit  dies,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  him,  but  humanity  dies  not, 
has  no  end,  but  springs  ever  newly, 
and  rejoices  in  perpetual  freshness  of 
being; — that  the  only  life  after  death 
which  thou  art  to  look  for  is — That 
thy  thought f  whether  expressed  in  word 
or  action,  remain  behind  when  thou 
urt  gone,  and  that  by  it  thou  continue 
to  speak  or  act  among  them  that  come 
after  thee.  Further, — that  the  only 
authentic  Revelation  is  Universal  His- 
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ixst^,  wfierein  tnati  is  rerealed  to  him- 
self, as  his  own  Creator,  Redeemer, 
Lord  and  Judge,  and  that  the  sum  and 
mibfltance  of  tJl  true  religion  is  that 
man  humhly  acknowledge  himself  in 
All  these  capacities,  and  devoutly  serre 
and  glorify  nimself  accordingly. 

From  these  doctors,  if  of  docile 
temper,  thou  wilt  learn  withal  that 
this  is  Christianity,  a  religion  the  true 
scope  and  intention  of  which  it  was 
reserred  for  Hegel  to  proclaim  to  an 
astounded  Christendom,  thus  now  at 
length  for  the  first  time  rightly  en- 
titled to  the  name : — finally,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Nacarene  has  hitherto 
fkiled  to  work  for  the  human  species 
the  complete  redemption  which  it 
announces,  only  through  its  haying 
hitherto  heen  most  groundlessly  and 
mjuriously  supposed  to  inculcate  the 
belief  of  a  personal  God,  and  a  per- 
sonal immortality  of  man, — a  belief, 
the  parent  of  all  superstition. 

From  which  manner  of  gabble  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  a  relief  to  thee  to 
turn  even  to  Doctor  Kerner's  ghost- 
Stories  and  cases  of  possession,  and  to 
Von  Meyer's  tidings  from  Hades ; — the 
morej  that  minimifidian  priests,  and 
ultrafidian  medical  men,  present  a 
contrast  sufiiciently  paradoxical,  and 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  met  with  out  of 
Germany. 

Object  not,  that  these  Germanic 
ghosts  are  too  foolish  ;  that,  as  a 
Btutgard  reviewer  has  already  ob- 
jected, *'  pour  etre  esprit,  il  faudratt 


^tre  tadt  soH  pea  splrttuel  ;*'~that  in 
the  words  of  the  same  oracle,  "  were 
there  such  ghosts,  one  would  be  led 
to  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  their  Cre- 
ator ;  and  that  ghosts  should  either 
not  show  themselves  at  all,  or  «o  as  to 
do  honour  to  themselves  and  their 
Maker:"  for  to  this  Dr.  Kerner  has 
also  already  thus  answered : 

**  Suppose  a  reviewer  were  to  put 
out  of  his  hands  while  bodily  alive  a 
review,  and  it  were  but  an  unhi4>py 
performance,  yet  could  people  firom 
this  draw  no  argument  against  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  nor,  conse- 
quently, in  case  such  reviewer  were  to 
pass,  at  ail-too  short  notice,  into  the 
sphere  of  the  defunct  without  having 
learned  better,  and  so  from  a  foolish 
man  become  a  foolish  ghost.  Fur- 
thermore, one  may  just  as  well  retort, 
— *jM<f«  should  in  thiswoHd  either 
not  show  themselves  at  all,  or  else  so  as 
to  do  honour  to  themselves  and  their 
Maker.' 

"  That  were  now  truly'by  all  means 
exceedingly  praiseworthy  and  joyful  r 
but^  thou  knowest*  well,  indulgent 
reader,  how  in  thb  world  God*8  image 
doth  often  deform  itself  to  a  villanous 
foolish  caricature;  yet  not  for  thifl 
doubtest  thou  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  Yeal  look  we  but  in  tUe 
glass,  we  shall  very  surely  find  iti 
ourselves  features  ail-too  little  di- 
vine." 

Which  seems  true  enough. 
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TH£   ItlSFORTCNES  OF  BARNET  BRANAGAK. 
BY   WILLIAM  CARLETON« 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Baritct  and  his  friend  having  left  the 
little  inn,  proceeded  along  a  remote 
street  towards,  as  the  latter  mformed 
hhn,  that  part  of  the  town  where 
stood  the  tent  of  the  Roulette  men. 

**  Now,  Barney,*'  said  Cassidy,  as 
they  went  along,  "here  are  five  pounds, 
and  if  you  simply  follow  my  instruc- 
tions, I  will  undertake  that  you  will 
soon  recover  the  amount  of  your 
wheat — or  as  the  matter  turns  out, 
your  uncle's.  These  villains  broke 
faith  with  me  in  your  case,  for  al- 
though I  assumed  the  manner  and 
character  *  of  a  stranger,  yet  I  bar- 
gained with  them,  that  as  I  had 
brought  you  within  the  reach  of  their 
villainy,  you  should  not  suifer  by  them. 
Indeed,  the  truth  was,  that  though  I 
joined  you  first  by  accident,  yet,  in 
order  to  prjotect  yotS,  I  determined  to 
lodge  you-in  £he  same  house  with  my- 
self and  some  other  of  those  ffellows— 
for  I  need  scarcely  say,  had  you  es- 
<  caped  theifr  clutches,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  letting  myself  be 
known  to  you." 

"  Well,  but  Jack,  achora,  how  am 
I  to  get  back  the  money  ?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  that :  in  the 
first  place" — he  had  time,  however,  to 
proceed  no  fkrther  ;  for  much  to  his 
amazement  and  mortification,  one  of 
the  Roulette  men  sprang  past  him  at 
full  speed,  eagerly  and  closely  pursued 
by  a  brace  of  constables  who  hung 
dosely  upon  his  flank. 

**  !•  ly,"  said  he,  on  passing  Cassidy, 
"the  beaks  are  upon  u?,  and  have 
seized  the  tables  j  the  trick's  disco- 
vered." 
^  He  sprang  onward  with  redoubled 
■^^eed  ;  the  two  constables  stretching 
out  with  lengthened  strides  in  pursuit 
of  him.  The  race,  indeed,  was  a  close 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  constables  had 
somehow  ascertained  that  the  man 
they  followed  had  a  large  quantity  of 
bad  notes  on  his  person,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance towards  his  conviction.  The 
crowd  taking  it  for  granted  that  who- 
ever was  opposed  to  the  constables, 
must  be   generally  right,  made  no 


effort  either  to  arrest  him,  oi*  in  any 
way  impede  his  progress  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, seeing  that  the  run  was  one  of 
much  inter^,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  speed  exhibited  by  both 
parties,  they  loudly  cheered  the  Rou- 
lette  man,  notwithstanding  the  hoarse 
and  hurried  shouts  of  **  stop  the  rob- 
ber," uttered  by  the  ofllcers. 

"  Stop  the  robber,  indeed !  that's 
what  you're  paid  for  ;  doesn't  the  poot 
ifellow  say  it's  only  for  a  row  ?  Whir- 
roo  for  the  foremost  ;  sthretch  out, 
your  sowl,  or  they  have  you ! — That's 
it — sthretch  out,  an'  may  the  divil 
take  the  hindmost  1" 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  fellow 
had  two  fiic.simile  pocketbooks  ;  on<^ 
of  which  contained  a  sum  of  money 
beyond  four  hundred  pounds,  being 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  eambling 
bank,  whilst  the  other  was  filled  witn 
the  very  flash  notes  which  the  officers 
had  been  instructed,  and  correctly  so, 
that  he  carried  about  him.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  pocketbooks  was  a  ruse, 
to  enable  them  to  escape  detection  by 
substituting  the  good  for  the  bad,  if 
reduced  to  any  peculiar  difficulty  with 
strangers.  In  this  instance,  however, 
especially  with  the  officers  of  justice, 
such  a  trick  was  not  only  useless,  but 
ftill  of  daneer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
blackleg,  who  was  rather  gaining  upon 
his  pursuers,  had  now  nearly  Reached 
the  "  Fox  and  Geese,"  into  which, 
after  two  or  three  enormous  strides^ 
he  at  once  bolted,  and  without  stop  or 
stay,  rushed  up  stairs.  Now,  it  so 
happened,  that  our  friend  Barney's 
jock,  having  a  large  outside  pocket 
under  each  arm,  hung  upon  a  peg  on 
the  lobby.  Instantly  a  thought  struck 
the  blackleg  ;  to  get  safely  rid  of  the 
flash  notes  was  his  object,  otherwise 
he  was  utterly  ruined ;  thrusting  his 
hand,  therefore,  into  the  pocket,  he 
dropped  the  obnoxious  pocket  book 
into  it,  and  had  merely  time  to  reach 
his  own  bed-room  door  on  the  flight 
overhead,  when  the  officers  coming 
up,  immediately  secured  him  and  ut 
the  money  he  had  in  his  possession. 

In  a  short  time  the  history  of  the 
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trsroaction  spread  through  the  whole 
town,  and  Barney  could  scarcely  hear 
any  thing  else  from  the  multitude — 
for  it  was  fair  day — than  English 
blacklegs,  swindlers,  pickpockets^  rob- 
hers,  thieves,  and  flash  notes.  The 
strong  allusions  made  to  the  latter 
beg^  to  make  him  feel  so  uneasy  that 
he  determined  to  get  rid  of  them  the 
first  opportunity ;  and  accordingly  on 
reaching  the  room  where  he  dined  the 
day  before,  which  he  did  a  few  minutes 
aAer  the  Roulette  man  with  his  trunk 
and  the  police,  had  left  the  house,  he 

auietly  put  them  in  the  Are,  and  had 
tie  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  white 
ashes  borne  on  the  smoke  up  out  of 
sight  into  the  chimney. 

^*I  think  Fm  long  enough  here,** 
said  he  to  himself;  ''an*  faith,  for  fraid 
worse  may  happen,  V\\  pay  my  bill, 
yoke  my  horses,  and  go  home  safe,  if 
lean." 

He  accordingly  did  so,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  was  driving 
homewards  with  %  heavy  heart,  quite 
unconscious  that  he  had  the  bank  of 
the  roulette  table,  better  than  four  hun- 
dred poinds,  in  the  right  hand  pocket 
of  his  jock. 

It  is  here  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
scene  which  took  place  between  him- 
self and  his  uncle,  touching  the  villain- 
ous issue  of  his  conduct  as  a  corn 
merchant.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  latter  actually  forced  the 
undertaking  upoi^  him,  and  expressed 
himself  willing  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences, be  they  fortunate  or  other- 
wise. Instead  of  acting  up,  however, 
to  thb  f^ilosophic  res<dution,  he 
assailed  poor*Barney  with  a  virulence 
of  invective  that  was  highly  unreason- 
able ;  and  indeed  to  do  his  nephew 
justice,  he  defended  himself  with  an 
easy  flow  of  scurrility  which  left  his 
enraged  and  disappointed  relative  very 
little  to  boast  of  as  a  satirist. 

It  might  be  about  a  fortnight  after 
this  that  one  day,  on  searching  for  a 
gardener's  knife,  which  he  usually  car- 
ried about  him,  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  pocket  of  his  jock,  and  to  his  utter 
surprise,  took  out  therefrom, — not  the 
knife  ii»*^uestion,— but  a  pocketbook 
pregnM  with  bank  notes.  His 
amaaement  at  this  was  inexpressible. 
How,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  could 
they  have  come  there?  To  whom  did 
they  belong  ?  And  next — for  since  his 
last  blunder  he  began  to  doubt  every 


thing  in  the  shape  of  a  bank  ndte— 
were  they  good?  That  they  might  be 
the  property  of  the  blacklegs  was  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  possibly 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  and  he  knew 
that  they  could  not  belong  to  Cassidy, 
for  he  had  taken  out  of  the  identical 
pocket,  in  which  he  found  them,  the 
clasp  knife  alluded  to,  after  having 
first  searched  the  other  pocket  for  it 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  sold  his 
wheat,  and  after  Cassidy  had  left  the 
house.  It  was  therefore  to  no  purpose 
he  puzzled  himself  by  attempting  to 
solve  a  mvstery  which  nothing  within 
the  bounds  of  his  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  penetrate.  Having  qmetly,  and 
without  exciting  suspicion,  ascertained 
the  amount  of  the  notes,  by  bringing 
them  in  small  parcels  to  be  exarom^ 
by  different  people,  he  laid  them  by 
for  a  while,  judging  that  the  person 
who  lost  them  would  of  coiu*se  use 
every  possible  effort  for  their  recovery. 
Week  after  week,  however,  and  month 
after  month  passed  on ;  but  whether 
any  public  inquiry  had  been  set  on  foot 
was  more  than  came  to  his  ears.  Two 
circumstances  might  easily  account 
for  this — that  is,  his  inability  to  read, 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived — a  neighbour- 
hood where  a  newspaper  was  looked 
upon  at  that  period  as  one  of  the 
rarest  literary  curiosities  that  could  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Cassidy 's  little  hoard,  he  deemed 
it  no  harm  to  make  it  fructify  a  little 
by  industriously  turning  a  portion  of 
the  capital  thus  fortunately  sent  him 
to  some  account.  He  accordingly 
entered  into  the  butter  business  so 
eagerly  and  extensfvely^  that  it  was 
only  now  it  might  properly  be  asserted 
that  he  was  a  bona  jide  butter  mer- 
chant at  all.  He  certainly  went  on 
blundering  most  successfully,  adding 
pound  to  pound  by  his  mischances, 
and  increasing  in  wealth  and  a  charac- 
ter for  being  unlucky,  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  One  thing  we  panhot  help 
making  the  reader  acquainted  with: 
In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  on  re- 
flecting that  were  it  not  for  the  trip 
he  took  to  oblige  his  uncle,  he  would 
have  come  in  for  no  such  windfal  as 
the  pocketbook,  he  considered  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  make  full  compen* 
sation  for  the  loss  of  his  wheat, — an 
act  of  generosity  which  raised  him 
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Tery  much  in  the  good  opinion  of  that 
worthy  m^n,  as  no  doubt  it  will  in 
that  of  our  readers. 

Having  thus  shown  how  misfortune 
stood  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  in- 
dependence and  an  unlucky  name,  we 
will  pass  over  a  con8ideraS)le  portion 
of  his  life,  and  wind  up  by  an  account 
of  his  first  trip  to  Dublin,  and  his  last 
adventure  as  a  butter-merchant.  We 
pretermit  his  marriage,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  also  a  very  fortunate  cala- 
mity to  him, — merely  mentioning  that 
he  was  forced  by  the  relatives  of  his 
hxc  partner  to  invest  her  with  the 
name  of  wife,  as  a  kind  of  balance  to 
thatof  mother,  which  he  had  previously 
bestowed  upon  her.  This  compulsory 
ceremony  smacked  rather  of  wormwood 
on  his  palate.  We  must  admit  that 
the  flavour,  however,  was  soon  changed ; 
and  on  receiving  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  pounds  lejfl  her  by  an  old 
aunt  who  was  cook  to  an  absentee 
nobleman,  and  had  never  heard  of  the 
false  step  she  made,  Barney  began  to 
reflect  that  as  she  made  him  a  prudent, 
faithful  wife,  the  marriage,  after  all, 
was  only  of  a  piece  with  his  other 
misfortunes. 

The  reader  must  now  consider  him 
the  father  of  a  fine  family,  his  eldest 
son  being  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
just  ready  to  step  into  his  father's 
shoes,  and  the  stout  hale  father  nearly 
as  fresh -looking  as  ever,  being  now  a 
wealthy  man,  and  just  as  ready  to  re- 
sign them  to  him. 

It  was  a  fine  breezy  morning  in  the 
delightful  month  of  August,  that  our 
friend  Barney  set  out  with  two  loads 
of  butter,  each  cart  covered,  in  good 
carman-like  fashion,  with  a  strong  tar- 
paulin. His  son,  Brine  Oge,  who  felt 
extremely  anxious  to  be  his  companion 
in  this  his  first  trip  to  Dublin,  went 
with  him  as  far  as  the  main  road, — a 
distance^f  about  a  couple  of  miles  — 
when,  after  shaking  hands  and  wishing 
him  a  good  journey  and  safe  home 
agdn,  he  added,  *'  An'  now,  father,  be 
an  ^our  sharps,  for,  bad  as  Kilscad- 
dattnia,  I*m  tould  that  Dublin  is  young 
hell,  in  comparishmcnt  wid  it ;  so  take 
care  of  yourself,  an'  God  bless  you 
an'  sind  you  safe  back  to  usT 

"  Amin,  achora,  this  day  I — an*  Brine, 
tell  your  mother  that  whifl  any  poor  cra- 
thurs  in  distress  come  to  ax  a  bit  or 
sup,  antil  I  </o|get  back,  not  to  refuse 
them.     It*8  always  good  to  have  their 


blessin',  for  they  say  it  rises  higher  an' 
g^s  farther  than  the  blessin'  of  any 
one  else,  barrin*  the  priest  himself; 
an'  Brine,  have  an  eye  to  the  Liong-shot 
field,  an'  the  minute  thim  white  Hol- 
land oats  is  ripe  let  it  be'  cut  down ; 
an'  if  Mouleen  calves  while  I'm  away, 
don't  part  with  the  calf  whatsomever 
it  may  be — he  or  she — nor  have  it 
kilt — I  want  to  keep  the  breed.  That 
cow  gives  more  milk  an'  butther  than 
any  two  cows  I  have  a'most;  an'  now, 
good  bye,  an'  God  bless  you,  avick,  till 
I  see  you  agin !" 

**  Good-bye,  father,  and  mind  what 
I  tell  you  ;  be  on  your  edge." 

The  father  gave  him  a  rather  sig- 
nificant look,  and  replied,  **  if  you  get 
through  the  world  as  well  Brine  as  I 
did,  for  all  so  unlucky  as  I  am,  you 
needn't  complain.  Go  home,  achora, 
an'  think  of  what .  I  said  to  you — of 
coorse  Til  be  on  my  edge.*'  So  saying, 
they  parted. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  to 
Barney ;  at  least,  nothing  worthy  of  a 
place  here,  until  late  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day,  when  he  reached  the 
little  village  of  Finglass.  Here  he 
found  that  his  horses,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  to  the 
killing  hills  and  hollows  over  which 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  directed 
them,  were  so  thoroughly  jaded,  that 
it  would  be  positive  cruelty  to  urge 
them  farther  that  night.  He  accord- 
ingly put  up  at  the  St.  Patrick  public 
house,  to  which  his  heart  warmed  the 
moment  he  saw  the  right  hand  of  the 
worthy  saint  most  hospitably  extended 
towards  him  with  all  the  expression  in 
his  jolly  face  of  a  most  cordial  and 
friendly  welcome.  Two  men  were 
seated  at  a  table  behind  him,  (on  the 
sig^-post,)  feeding  night  and  day  upon 
fat  beef  and  strong  ale,  whilst  the  > 
bluff  and  good-humoured  patron  of 
conviviality,  instead  of  a  pitiful  tape 
and  medal,  held  a  substantial  crozier 
in  his  hand,  with  wlf(ch  he  was  ready 
to  drive  any  creeping  snake-like  sin- 
ner out  of  the  house,  who  denied  his 
authority,  and  refused  to  take  his 
liquor.  It  was  Father  Patrick,  and 
not  Father  Mathew,  who  bore  the 
palm  in  those  days,  and  let  not  the 
watery  Corkonian  imagine,  that  the 
worthy  saint  will  fail  in  re-establishing 
those  principles  to  which  he  has  so 
long  lent  the  influence  of  his  orozier 
and  his  countenance* 
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Bomey,  hsmag  disposed  of  a  sub- 
stantial dinner,  was  seated  in  the  tap* 
room,  taking  a  warm  glass  of  punch 
apart  from  three  persons  who  were 
a&o  drinking, ,  but  who,  so  far  as  he 
eould  observe  took  no  more  notice  of 
him  than  if  he  had  never  existed. 
They  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
pleasant  rollows  ;  drank  ale  ;  smoked 
tobacco ;  sang  songs,  and  told  stories 
in  such  a  careless,  good-humoured 
spirit,  that  Barney,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
tnought  the  time  never  passed  more 
agreeably  in  his  life. 

**  Be  gorra,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
**  but  thim  in  the  comer  bevant  are  ho- 
nest  fellows ;  not  but  I  think  I  could 
take  the  shine  out  of  any  o*  them  at  a 
song.  —  Falx,  I'll  discoorse  them  a 
while,  any  how,  if  they've  no  objec- 
tion ;  an*  may  be  I'll  give  the  *  Cun- 
nie  soogQ*  or  the  ''Bouchaleen  Dhun^* 
in  a  way  that'll  take  the  pearl  af  their 
eyes. " 

<<  Hem !  gintlemen,  may  I  ax  is  the 
ale  good?** 

In  reply  to  this,  the  whole  party 
gave  him  a  broad  stare,  and  were  silent 
a  few  moments ;  at  length  one  of  them 
answered : — 

**  Yes,  you  may,  my  friend,  why 
not  ? — a  cat  may  look  on  a  king." 

Barney,  who  wished  to  be  civili 
thought  this  reply  rather  impertinent, 
as  in  fact  it  was. 

'*  Gintlemen — begs  pardon — I  axed 
the  question  from  civilitude." 
.  "  You  did,**  returned  the  other — 
"  Oh,  that  halters  the  matter  ;  thin  in 
that  case,  I  tell  you  that  a  cat  may 
not  look  on  a  king ;  see  what  civili- 
tude does." 

"  Wid  great  respect  to  you,  sir,** 
rejoined  Barney,  "  1  think  a  king  may 
look  on  a  cat,  though." 

**  No,'*  said  the  other,  "  he  may  not ; 
be  would  deserve  to  lose  his  crown  if 
he  did.'* 

"  Well,  sir,"  observed  Barney,  "  if 
he  mayn't  look  on  a  cat,  I  hope  he 


crown,  my  friend ;  no 


may  on  a  puppy. 

**  Loss  of  lus  i 
less.** 

"  Instead  of  losin*  his  crown,  neigh- 
bour," retorted  Barney,  **he  would 
show  more  spunk  if  he  broke  (he 
puppy's." 

"  Bravo,  countryman,"  shouted  the 
rest  with  loud  laughter ;  <<  that's  a 
&cer  }  Dick,  you're  floored." 


^  May  I  beg  to  ask  where  you  grew^ 
my  friend  ?* 

'*  Yes  you  may,"  replied  Barney ; 
*  an'  I  may  refuse  to  tell  you." 

**  Good  again,  countryman  j  pitch 
into  him.** 

"  But,'*  said  Barney,  encouri^ed.. 
by  getting  the  laugh  against  his  oppo- 
nent, **  it  I  can*t  tell  where  you  wor 
bred,  I  can  tell  when,** 

"  How  is  that,  countryman  ? —  out 
with  it." 

"  Sure  everybody,"  proceeded  Bar- 
ney, with  a  grin,  "remembers  the 
year  that  the  crop  o*  good  breedin* 
failed,  an*  it  was  in  the  dearth  that 
followed  it  you  showed  your  purty 
face." 

A  chorus  of  mirth  followed  this,  at 
the  expense  of  his  antagonist. 

**  Do  you  know  your  own  father  ?" 
inquired  the  other,  winking  blankly 
enough  at  his  companions;  for  the 
joke  and  laughter  were  going  hard 
against  him. 

"Do  you  know  yours T*  said  Bar- 
ney ;  "  if  you  do,  you're  a  Solomon, 
for  it's  more  than  your  mother  does.** 

This  brought  forth  another  peal 
against  him,  inwhichhehhnself  jomed 
heartily  ;  but  amidst  all  the  din  of  the 
mirth  he  occasioned,  Barney's  own 
laugh  was  the  loudest,  and  its  tones 
of  derision  the  most  unequivocal. 

**  Come,"  said  his  foe ;  "  you're  a 
pleasant  fellow,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
an  honest  one ;  give  us  your  hand  ;  I 
was  only  trying  you  ;  come,  now,  and 
take  a  glass  of  a^e  with  us." 

*'  On  one  condition,  surely,"  replied 
Barney ;  "  for  in  troth,  myself  it  is, 
that  likes  a  piece  o'  harmless  fun  as 
well  as  any  one ;  on  one  condition,  I 
will." 

**  Name  it,"  said  they. 

"  Why,  that  you  must  allow  me  to 
give  as  well  as  take. 

"  By  Jove,  he's  a  prime  one.  Certain- 
ly, countryman.  You  mujut  have  your 
way  in  it — why  not?" 

^*  Very  well,  gintlemen,"  returned 
Barney,  **  wid  all  the  veins  o'  my  heart, 
I'll  take  a  glass  and  sing  a  song  wid  you 
into  the  bargam." 

"  Bravo,  Paddy.  What's  your 
name?" 

"  Barney." 

**  Bravo,  Barney,"  they  shouted ; 
"  by  Jove  you're  a  trump.  Here, 
waiter,  bring  in  more  hale.    Perhaps 
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you  would  prefer  punch,  Barney  | 
only  say  the  word  and  you  shall  have 
it.*' 

'*  No ;  an*  many  thanks  to  you  ;  I 
want  to  thry  the  ale,  if  you  jplaise, 
gintlemen;  an*  indeed  I  fear  it  was 
takin'  too  great  freedoms  I  wasi  to  pu^ 
ihefurraun  upon  you  at  all» — for  an 
humhle  oounthryman  like  me,  gintle* 
men,  to  enter  into  dbcoorse  wid  the 
likes  o*  yez  I  ** 

"  No  such  thing,  Barney — ^not  a 
word  o*  that.  Damn  pride,  my  honest 
fellow.  We're  the  right  sort  that 
like  an  honest  man  in  a  frieze  coat, 
\ietter  than  a  knave  in  hroaddoth.*' 

"  That  te3ft*s  not  in  our  Bible, 
Parker,'*  said  one  of  them  aside, 
'*  You*re  getting  heretical,  and  be- 
sides, smelling  of  the  shop,  now. 
I  knew  the  broadcloth  would  come 
out." 

"  Hush,  you  fool,"  returned  the  other. 
"  Ferhaps  he's  worth  something.  Let 
us  work  him  on;  tut,  you*re  a  block- 
head— for  that  is  the  very  text  we 
work  upon." 

^*  Faix  you  do  appear  to  be  the  right 
sort,"  returned  Barney ;  "  as  pleasant 
a  set  of  gintlemen  as  ever  I  sot  wid." 

"  What  are  you,  Barney  ?"  inquired 
one  of  thera — a  huge,  high-shouldered 
tike  of  a  Yorkshireman,  with  a  coarse 
but  roguish  face  and  reddish  whiskers 
— <<  that  is,  are  you  a  tradesman  or  a 
farmer,  or  wat?" 

''  I'm  an  Irishman,"  said  Barney, 
"  in  the  first  place,  an'  next  to  that  I 
dale  a  little  in  butther — that  is,"  he 
addefl,  correcting  himself,  <'  for  an 
uncle  I  have." 

"  Oh,"  observed  one  of  them,  whom 
the  rest  addressed  as  Captain  Jac*KSon, 
^f  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  Barney,  to 
have  kind  relations.  Whenever  I'm 
*ard  hup  I  'ave  a  huncle  who  never  de- 
sapts  me— a  capital  fellow,  Barney." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Barney,  "  God 
spare  you  to  one  another ;  an'  sure 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  wishin'  that 
to  you  and  the  worthy  gintlemen,  any 
how." 

This,  and  the  observation  which  oc- 
casioned it,  caused  a  loud  laugh,  in 
which  Barney  himself  joined  heartily, 
though  without  perceiving  thejr  drift. 

"  Are  you  extensive  in  the  butter 
trade,  Barney?"  agked  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  whose  name  was  Parker. 

"  My  uncle  is  it,  you  mean  ?*'  smd 
^Barney,      ^^^Why^  mic(dlin*,  sirj  u 


far  as  three  or  four  oart*loads>  of  $0, 
I  have  wid  me  now — an*  that's  aft 
much  as  ever  he  sends  at  a  time." 

"Very  fair  indeed,  Barney — very 
fair." 

**Why  the  devil,'*  whispered  the 
Ci^tain  to  the  third,  a  man  named 
Fulton,  with  a  peculiar  meaning  in  his 
eye,  **  don*t  you  inquire  about  the  state 
of  the  graiti  trade  V^ 

The  other  laughed  in  reply. 

**  How  is  grain,  now,  Barney  ?"  he 
asked,  with  me  grave  assumed  air  o^ 
a  man  of  business. 

''Throth,  sir,"  he  replied,  "not 
makin*  you  an  ill  imswor,  tqe  sorra  one 
o'  me  knows  much,  an'  to  tell  you  the 
thruth,  I  care  less ;  an*  if  you  wish  for 
more  news  still,  I  tell  vou  I  don*t  lik^ 
ever  to  hear  it  named. ' 

'*  And  why,  Barney?  I  wasonoein 
the  grain  tratde  myself." 

**  Oh,  for  a  raison  I  have.  I  nivei; 
dealt  but  wanst  in  grain,  an*  be  me 
soul  I  was  done,** 

"  How  was  that?"  they  inquired. 

"  Faith,  easily  enough ;  I  was  ped 
in  flash  notes  as  good  as  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  ago  in  the  town  of 
Kilscaddaun;  an'  may  bad  luck  to 
the  villain  that  done  me  I  Ay,  and. 
what  made  it  worse  upon  me,the  what^ 
wasn't  my  own  but  my  imcle's." 

"  And,  Barney,  did  you  never  get 
any  trace  of  him  that  did  you,  as  you 
say,  since." 

"  Oh  the  divil  a  trace,  sir.  I  have 
no  curosity  for  pickin'  saycrets  out  o* 
hangmen.  Qf  coorse  the  rope  was 
graised  for  him  long  agone,  or  if  i^ 
has  not  yet,  it  will  soon,  plaise  God." 

This  communication  was  received 
with  silence  for  a  while ;  but  at  length 
his  narrative  of  the  fraud  practised 
upon  him  seemed  to  tickle  them 
mightily,  for  it  was  received  with  roars 
of  laughter,  Barney  himself  joining  as 
heartily  in  it  as  the  rest. 

"  Well,  Barney,  you're  an  honest 
fellow,"  said  the  Yorkshireman ; 
"  come,  take  hoff  your  hale." 

"  Gintlemen,  here's  wishin'  all  yoiir 
healths!  Sure  whin  I  made  the  free- 
dom to  spake  to  yez,  I  didn't  wish  to 
spoil  sport.  Be  Gorra,  the  gintleman 
that  has  turned  his  back  to  me  there 
sings  a  good  pleasant  song  of  his  own. 
Sir,  would  I  be — it's  only  to  jist  ax — " 

**  Not  at  all,  Barney ;  he  must  sing. 
Fulton,  a  song  for  Barney." 

fulton  san^,  but  by  no  iQeans  with 
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the  same  easy  spirit  and  freedom  as 
before.  The  fact  was  that  the  liquor 
began  to  affect  him,  as  was  evident 
from  the  change  in  his  speech,  for  his 
utterance  soon  became  so  thick  and 
hiccupish,  that  Barney  could  scarcely 
understand  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  song  he  was 
so  completely  overcome,  that  his  head 
sank  upon  his  breast,  his  hat  fell  over 
his  eyes,  and  Barney  could  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  The  other  two  and 
Barney  drank  on,  sang,  and  amused 
each  other  until  eleven  o'clock.  They 
gave  him  their  address  in  town,  and 
told  him  if  any  thing  went  wrong  with 
him  to  let  them  know,  and  they  would 
certainly  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  serve  him.  He  was  a  pleasant  ho- 
nest Hirishman,  and  hang  them  but 
they  liked  him  very  much ;  as  a  proof 
of  which,  and  seeing  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  they  strongly  recommended 
him  to  put  up  his  horses  and  carts  at 
Uie  White  Horse  in  Stoney  Batter ; 
which,  after  thanking  them  warmly,  he 
promised  he  would  do. 

Considerable  experience  and  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  related  to  his  own  condition  in  life, 
had  made  our  friend  Barney  a  different 
man  at  the  period  we  write  of,  from 
what  he  was  in  the  fair  of  Kilscad- 
daun.  He  had  now  no  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  was  able  to  meet 
every  man  with  an  ungainly  sense  of 
freeaom  and  an  untoward  attitude  of 
independence  Although  perfectly  illi- 
terate, he  had  become  such  an  acute 
and  thorough  judge  of  paper  money, 
upon  which  his  sagacity  must  have 
been  sharpened  by  the  loss  of  his  uncle's 
wheat,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
roan,  whether  by  trick  or  chance,  to 
put  a  bad  note^into  his  possession. 


Nay,  so  very  extraordinary  and  almost 
incredible  was  his  skill  in  detecting  bad 
notes,  that  many  an  educated  man  of 
business  and  competent  accountant 
would  rely  in  this  matter  rather  upon 
his  judgment  than  their  own.  He  had 
also  learned  how  to  write  his  signature 
mechanically  upon  stich  notes  as  he 
passed,  without  knowing  the  name  of  a 
single  letter  that  composed  it,  so  that 
he  was  always  able  to  recognise  these 
notes,  if  they  returned  to  him  again. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  he  made  many  bad 
bargains,  by  which  we  mean  such  as 
though  they  prospered  with  him,  would 
prosper  with  no  one  else.  His  manner 
also  was  clumsy,  and,  in  spite  of  fea- 
tures that  were  not  naturally  bad,  his 
face  was  heavy  and  phlegmatic  in  ap- 
pearance. Of  topics,  so  plain  and  in- 
telligible as  to  be  almost  mcapable  of 
dispute,  he  would  express  the  most 
extraordinary  and  impracticable  views, 
and  defend  them  with  an  obstinacy  that 
no  reasoning  could  soften  or  subdue. 
It  was  owing  to  this  whimsical  perver- 
sity of  thought,  that  many,  who  con- 
nected his  actions  with  it  were  disposed 
to  account  for  the  blunders  he  com- 
mitted, or  the  ill  luck  into  which  he 
fell.  Whilst  others  again  there  were 
who  believed  that  he  saw  fturther  into 
the  millstone  than  he  who  picked  it, 
and  that  the  misfortune,  together  with 
the  happy  turn  which  generally  wound 
it  up  in  bis  favour,  were  both  the  result 
of  a  sagacity  which  he  was  ingenious 
enough  to  disguise,  by  the  assumption 
of  an  awkward  simplicity  that  was 
foreign  to  his  character.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  true ;  but  on  these  specu- 
lations it  is  not  our  intention  to  express 
any  decided  opinion,  but  merely  to 
relate  facts. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


About  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
he  left  Finglas  in  excellent  spirits,-^ 
himself  and  his  horses  refreshed  by 
rest  and  abundance  of  good  provender. 
Many  a  jocund  crack  of  his  whip 
echoed  up  the  little  vale  of  the  Tolka, 
and  his  favourite  song  of  the  BouchaU 
een  Dhun  might  be  heard  rolling 
sweetly  among  the  green  glens  of  the 
Phoeou  Park,  through  which  his  road 
nto  the  city  at  that  time  lay.     At  all 


events,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  Park 
gate,  when  an  old  beggar,  who  sat 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro  on  the  road 
side,  asked  him  for  alms.  A  pipe- 
blackened  by  use  and  a  half-burned  sod 
of  peat  turf  lay  beside  him,  under  shel- 
ter of  two  flat  stones,  that  covered 
them  like  the  letter  V  when  inverted. 

**  The  blessiu*  of  God  an'  his  holy 
mother  upon  you,  an*  leave  something 
to  Uie  poor  ould  man." 
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Theae  words  were  uttered  in  that 
wild  whine  which  is  lost  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  metropolis  by  whom  it  is 
understood,  as  assumed^  but  which, 
nevertheless,  so  effectually  impresses 
those  who  are  fresh  from  the  country. 

"  Can  you  answer  me  a  question," 
said  Barney  in  reply  to  him?  **  bekase 
if  you  can.  Til  be  apt  to  give  you  some- 
thing." 

«  What  is  it  avicl?  ?" 

**  I'm  but  a  stranger  in  Dublin,"  he 
proceeded ;  **  now  maybe  you  can  tell 
me  where  in  town  is  the  safest  house 
to  put  up  at." 

"  Did  you  come  far,  acushla  ?  " 

*♦  Four  score  miles  ?  " 

"What  part,  dear?" 

"  Why  from  a  place  called  Coma- 
muckla,  in  the  parish  of  Tullyragan, 
widin  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Bally- 
whack. 

*'  I  know  the  place,  acushla — there 
was  a  family — will  you  help  the  poor 
for  the  love  and  honour  of  God,  the 
poor  ould  man  that  can  neither  walk 
nor  work? — do,  an'  the  Mother  o'  God 
will  reward  you,  an*  may  the  Lord 
make  your  bed  in  heaven  this  dayT — 
This  by  the  way  was  a  parenthetical 
address  to  a  passenger ; — "  there  was 
a  family  there  of  the  Cassidys  betther 
than  twenty  years  agone,  it  must  be 
three  or  four  and  twenty  now — did  you 
know  them?" 

"  Right  well,  and  a  dacent  family 
they  wor." 

"  As  ever  broke  bread ;  ay,  it  is  you 
that  may  say  it — well,  an*  you  want  to 
know  a  dacent  house  to  put  up  at — 
thrth,  avick,  for  the  sake  of  ould  Dan 
Cassidy,  I  wbh  I  could  do  more  than 
that  for  you — the  best  house  in  the  town 
is  the  White  Horse  at  Stony  Batther. 
You  wouldn't  be  safer  in  your  own  than 
you'll  be  in  it ;  an*  if  you  say  it  was 
ould  Manus  C)*Cullenan  that  sint  you 
there,  you'll  be  well  thrated." 

**  God  bless  you,  poor  crature,*'  said 
Barney ;  "  there's  a  shillin*  for  you,  an* 
that's  maybe  more  than  you  got  in  one 
lob  this  while  back.  If  it  wouldn't  be 
throublesome,  I'd  thank  you  to  offer  up 
a  Patthem  Avy  towards  gettin*  me 
safe  out  of  this  same  Dublin,  as  it's  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  it,  an* 
intends,  plaise  God,  it'll  be  the  last." 

This  the  old  mendicant  not  only 
promised  but  performed  on  the  spot, 
and  Barney  bad  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing many  a  blessing  showered  down 
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upon  him  and  his  to  the  twentieth 
generation. 

The  old  man's  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Cassidys,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  prompted  Barney  to  inquire 
for  their  unfortunate  relative ;  he  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  sound  the 
mendicant  on  the  subject  with  all  the 
caution  and  skill  in  his  power. 

*«  There  was  one  of  the  family  that 
sted  behind  them,"  he  said,  **  did  you 
know  him  ?  " 

**  Hould  your  tongue,"  replied  the 
old  man,  *'  the  less  you  say, — oh  chier- 
nah  !  to  think  o*  the  coorse  that  blag^ 
gard  run !  ** 

'*  Why,  man  alive,  what  did  he  do 
so  bad  entirely  ?  " 

"  Your  charity  to  the  poor  ould 
man,  a  colleen  dhaa — a  piu*ty  girl  she 
is — to  the  poor  ould  man,  a  hagur,  and 
may  the  Lord  pay  it  back  to  you  wid 
inthrest.  Thank  you,  a  willish  ma- 
chree;  and  may  the  father  of  your 
childre  when  you  get  him,  never  live 
to  see  any  one  of  them  brought 
The  poor  old  man,  your  worthy  hon- 
ner,  &c.  &c — didn't  break  my  fast 
since,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Why,  what  did  he  do,"  inquired 
Barney?  who  found  that  he  was  forced 
to  bear  these  interruptions,  no  matter 
who  passed,  and  that  like  old  Malice 
Ravenswood,  he  must  "bide  his  time." 

"  Why,"  returned  the  other,  "  did 
you  know  the  family  and  not  know 
his  coorses  ?  " 

"  He  was  wild,"  replied  Bamey» 
^<  and  that  was  all ;  but  where  is  he 
now  can  you  tell,  or  what  is  he  doin*  ? 
— or  have  you  seen  him  lately  ?  for  it 
appears  to  me  that  you  know  a  good 
deal  about  him." 

"  Me  know  about  him !  oh  heaven 
forbid,  acushla !  no,  no, — the  last  thing 
I  heard  of  him,  years  agone,  was,  that 
he  had  first  turned  body-snatcher  and 
then  Methodist." 

"  Aisy,  neighbour,**  said  Barney^ 
"  that's  carryin'  the  joke  a  little  too 
far  ;  he  was  bad  enough  I  grant  you» 
worse  indeed  a  thousand  times  than  he 
ought  to  be  ; — body-snatcher  I  grant 
you  he  might  turn,  but  to  turn  metho- 
dist,  to  b^ome  swaddler  an  ait  hairy 
bacon !  Not,  be  me  sowl,  that  he'd  have 
any  objection  to  their  Love  Faists,  aa 
they  call  them,  or  to  their  Glaumming 
nights,  where  its  a  known  sartmty 
that  they  blow  out  the  candles,  an 
the  praicner  himself  is  the  i 
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*'  Don't  forget  the  poor  ould  nuin, 
sir,  born  widout  the  use  o*  one  o*  my 
best  legs,  and  may,"  &c. 

**  An*  is  that  all  you  know  of  him?" 
asked  Barney ;  **  is  he  livin*  or  dead  do 
you  think  ?" 

*'  It's  all  I  know  about  him,  an*  what 
worse  could  I  know  about  him  than 
that  he  turned  Swaddler  ?  Whether 
he's  livin'  or  dead  it's  hard  to  say,  but  I 
think  he  must  be  hanged.  I'm  related 
myself  to  him  and  the  family,  poor  as 
I  am,  but  if  he  had  been  in  Dublin 
for  years  I  couldn't  but  hear  it. 
Maybe  he's  a  prwcher  by  this,  that  is, 
if  he's  not  hanged  or  a  sackem-up 
still.** 

"  Well  I'm  sorry  for  him,"  said 
Barney ;  **  good  by  agin,  an'  there's 
another  shiliin'  to  you  on  his  account. 
A  methodist  I  oh  the  divle  a  motho- 
^st !  he  never  could  come  to  that,  bad 
as  he  was  I" 

Barney  was  about  to  proceed  on  his 
way,  not  at  ^11  displeased  with  the  old 
fellow's  feelings  as  expressed  aguinst 
Cassidy's  adhesion  to  methndism 
which  he  himself  detested  most  cor- 
dially, when  a  man  dressed  in  a  fustirn 
jacket  approached,  bearing  upon  his 
shoulders  a  large  and  apparently 
weighty  trunk. 

"  Arra,  God  for  ever  bless  ynu 
neighbour,  and  maybe  you'd  be  civil 
enough  to  give  me  a  lift  wid  this 
weary  trunk  that  I'm  bringing  to  the 
White  Horse  at  Stony  Batthcr  ?" 

"  He's  jist  goin'  to  it,"  said  the 
mendicant,  "an*  as  he's  a  stranger, 
do  vou  show  him  the  way,  and  no 
doubt  he'll  ^ve  your  thrunk  a  lift. 
Sure  we  ought  to  be  civil  to  one 
another,  any  how.  Will  you  remim- 
ber  the  ould  man,  avick?" 

The  porter  looked  at  him  and 
smiled,  but  the  old  fellow  kept  rocking 
as  usual,  and  still  presse<l  his  solicita- 
tions with  unabated  eagerneFs  ;  the 
other,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  sud- 
denly thrush  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  threw  him  a  penny,  adding  in  a 
dry  tone,  "  you're  right,  old  Hackball, 
we  ouf^ht  to  be  civil  to  one  another. 
Neighbour,  if  you  take  this  trunk,"  he 
proceeded,  addressing  himself  to  Bar- 
ney, "  I'll  give  you  your  mornin'  at 
the  White  Horse,  if  you  haven't  ^{)t 
it  already." 

"  On  wid  it,"  said  Barncv,  "mornin' 
or  no  mornin',  I'm  not  the  man  to  re- 
fuse a  friendly  lift  to  any  honest  fellow 


that  may  stand  in  need  of  it^  an'  Tm 
much  mistaken,  or  there's  an  honest 
dhrop  in  you." 

"  We'll  both  have  a  good  drop  in  us 
as  soon  as  we  rache  the  White  Horse, 
at  any  rate,"  returned  the  other  good- 
humouredly,  **an*  there's  not  much 
differ  afther  all  between  a  good  drop 
and  an  honest  one." 

The  trunk  was  now  placed  upon 
one  of  the  carts,  and  both  proceeded 
towards  the  far-famed  Stony  Batter, 
having  bade  good  bye  to  the  old  men- 
dicant, who  looked  after  them  with  a 
keen  glittering  eye  which  age  could 
not  dim,  and  a  cold  sneer  upon  his 
hard  weather-beaten  features.  Barney 
on  looking  back  was  struck  with  it, 
and  could  not  avoid  observing  to  his 
companion,  that  he  thought  him  a 
curif»sity  in  his  way. 

"  And  a  quare  ould  chap  too,"  he 
added. 

**  Why,"  said  the  other  dryly,  "  he 
is  that.  From  daybreak  till  afther  the 
quality  all  pass  to  dinner,  he  seldom 
budgfjs  from  that  s^)ot.  Then  he  dis- 
appears, and  it's  odd,  but  nobody  can 
toll  what  becomes  of  him  nor  where 
he  goes.  They  say  he's  very  rich. 
Numbers  of  the  p^cntry  that  know 
him  on  liis  stand  for  years,  give  so 
much  a  day,  or  so  much  a  week,  not 
to  mention  what  he  gets  from  others." 

"  He  has  the  devil's  knowin'  look," 
said  Barney  ;  who,  however,  on 
thinking  over  his  interview  with  him, 
could  see  no  reason  vrhy  an  old  man 
separated  from  the  world  as  he  was, 
should  out  of  mere  wantonness  of 
mischief,  direct  him  to  an  improper  or 
an  unsafe  house  to  stop  in.  Still  the 
look  of  the  old  fellow,  sinister  and 
bitter  as  it  wa«,  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion in  spite  of  himself,  and  clung  to 
him  with  such  tenacity  that  for  several 
minutes  he  was  completely  absorbed 
by  the  consideration  of  it.  At  length 
he  resolved  to  aak  his  companion,  if 
ho  l<now,  or  had  ever  heard  any  thing 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  inn  in  ques- 
tion ;  but,  on  turning  about  to  addi^ess 
him,  he  found  that  he  had  disappeared. 
By  this  time  he  had  fairly  entered  the 
city,  and  it  was  of  course  a  very  easy 
thing  for  any  one  to  turn  a  corner  and 
give  hiia  the  slip  ;  but  why  the  man 
should  run  away  and  leave  his  trunk 
behind  him  wtis  difficult  to  l>e  account- 
ed for.  Impossible !  He  only  met  a 
friend  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 
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In  a  few  minutes  there  was  no  doubt 
but  he  would  overtake  him. 

Such  were  his  cogitations,  when  to 
increase  his  surprise  still  further,  he 
saw  his  horses  seized  by  the  head,  and 
at  the  same  moment  found  himself 
between  two  constables  who  declared 
him  their  prisoner. 

"  What  is  this  for,"  he  inquired,  his 
blood  rising,  "the  king's  prisoner  1 
for  why  am  I  the  king's  prisoner  ?'* 

"  Walk  away  with  us,  and  youTl 
soon  know  that.*' 

"  What!  an'  lave  my  horses  an'  pro- 
perty in  the  street ;  divle  a  morsel  of 
that  same  if  there  was  half  a  dozen  of 
yez.  Tell  me  what  1  have  done  I  say?" 
and  with  a  powerful  effort  he  shook 
the  two  men  off  him  as  he  spoke. 

The  men  again  fastened  on  him, 
but  his  resistance  was  instantly  check- 
ed by  seeing  two  other  constables 
raise  the  tarpaulin,  under  the  comer  of 
which  he  and  the  porter  had  fixed  the 
trunk.  The  moment  it  was  found 
they  exclaimed  to  the  others, — "  here 
it  is,  all's  right  and  correct  to  a  hair." 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  those  who 
held  him ;  "  walk  away  with  us,  my 
good  .^fellow,  and  no  palaver  :  if  not, 
we'll  clap  that  upon  your  wrists  that 
will  save  you  sleeve  buttons." 

Now,  although  all  this  occurred  in 
less  than  a  minute,  yet  so  easy  is  it  to 
collect  a  crowd  in  the  street  of  any 
great  city,  that  the  horses  and  carts 
as  well  as  the  actors  in  this  drama 
were  already  surrounded  with  people. 

*'  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  I'm 
guilty  of,"  said  Barney ;  *'  an'  I  must 
know  it  afore  I  budge  a  step  for  any 
man;  so  I  demand  wanst  more  what 
charge  you  have  aginst  me  ?" 

**  It's  a  fair  question,"  said  the  bye- 
standers,  **tell  the  man  what  you 
charge  him  with." 

"  He'll  know  it  too  soon,"  they  re- 
plied ;   "  come,  my  buck,  step  out." 

"  You  don't  expect  me,  as  I  said,  to 
lave  my  property  in  the  street,"  ho 
replied  again  ;  **  you  know  I  can't  do 
that,  an'  1  wont ;  that's  a  sure  thing." 

"  Ned,  hand  out  them  darbies. 
Your  property.  We  will  take  charge 
of  your  property  my  man.  But  you 
don't  expect  us  to  put  your  horses  and 
cartJi  in  gaol  with  you,  my  fine  fellow  ? 
Come  step  along." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I'm  siure  this 
is  a  plot,"  said  Barney  ;  "  none  of  yez 
has  showed  me  your  authority,  an' 


antil  you  do,  you  may  jist  as  well 
whistle  jigs  to  a  milestone,  as  bring 
me  a  foot  if  there  wor  a  dozen  of  yez. 

A  peace  officer's  mace  was  imme- 
diately held  to  his  nose.  *'  There  it 
is,"  said  the  fellow  who  carried  it. 
"  Will  you  move  now  or  must  we  get 
on  the  darbies  ?" 

'*  I  will,"  returned  Barney,  "  but 
you  must  let  my  horses  an'  carts  come 
along  wid  me.  I  can't  be  detained 
any  time  j  for  as  to  the  trunk,  it's  not 
twenty  minutes  in  my  possession ; 
bring  the  horses  and  carts  along,  an* 
I'll  go." 

"  And  you  wont  otherwise  ?" 

"  No,  not  while  I  can  raise  a  hand.*' 

**  Damn  you  for  a  ruffian,"  exclaim- 
ed the  other,  dragging  him  fbrward, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  him  with 
his  mace,  something  between  a  punch 
and  a  blow  about  the  neck.  '*  Come 
along  I  say,  bloody  end  to  you  come 
along,  your  horses  and  carts  will  be 
safe." 

"  Don't  abuse  the  man,"  shouted  the 
people  :  **  don't  strike  him,  you  bloody 
thief-snatcher !  Is  it  goin'  to  kill  the 
dacent  man  they  are  ?  They^I  murder 
him,  the  bloody  bulkies,so  they  will  I" 

Barney,  seeing  that  the  crowd,  at  all 
events,  were  with  him,  felt  his  confid- 
ence get  strong,  and  his  resolution 
not  to  be  separated  from  his  property 
increase.  'The  stroke  of  the  mace, 
however,  was  that  which  principally 
determined  him.  With  a  powerful 
wrench  he  immediately  disentang^led 
himself,  and  by  two  successive  blows 
quickly  and  powerfully  sent  home,  he 
felled  to  the  earth  the  two  fellows 
who  had  held  him.  A  short  but  fur- 
ious contest  took  place,  in  which  Bar- 
ney had  an  opportunity  of  duly  esti- 
mating the  value  which  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  brawling  support  of  a 
Dublin  mob, — the  most  cowardly,  by 
the  way,  in  Europe  ;  for  during  its 
continuance  he  was  left  unaided  and 
unsupported,  unless  by  their  idle  and 
senseless  clamour.  As  it  was,  the 
constables  found  it  a  formidable  task 
to  master  him, — one,  indeed,  in  the 
execution  of  which  they  suffered  heavy 
pimishment.  Nay,  we  question  if  the 
fi^  c  men  present  could  have  succeeded 
in  getting  on  the  irons,  were  it  not 
that  one  of  them  shouted  to  the 
crowd, — "  He's  either  a  body-snatcher 
or  a  murderer;  and  has  a  corpse  in  the 
trunk !  " 
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Lightening  itself  is  not  quicker  than 
was  the  change  which  took  place  from 
their  vain  sj-mpathies  in  his  favour  to 
a  fearful  feeling  of  vengeance  against 
him.  Had  the  constable  merely  de- 
nounced him  as  a  murderer,  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  somewhat 
abated,  but  would  not  have  removed, 
their  prejudices  in  his  favour.  The 
man  who  atrociously  shed  his  bloody 
took  away  his  life,  and  hurled  him  un- 
prepared into  the  presence  of  his  God, 
might  be  felt  for  :  but  the  unfortunate 
creature  who  raised  the  senseless  flesh, 
and  sold  it  for  a  guinea  or  two  to  a 
surgeon,  for  purposes  beneficial  to 
humanity,  neither  can  expect  nor  ever 
"will  receive  any  sympathy  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob.  On  the  contrary,  whilst 
the  murderer  is  often  pitied,  and  his 
fate  the  object  of  solicitude  and  an- 
xiety to  thousands,  the  other  is 
thought  of  and  looked  upon  with  feel- 
ings of  unmitigated  hatreid  and  horror. 

The  scene  which  now  occurred 
could  hardly  be  described.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  people  against  poor 
Barney  was  boundless.  Their  shouts 
and  execrations,  could  they  have  be- 
come visible  as  well  as  audible,  would 
have  literally  darkened  the  sky.  All 
were  in  a  state  of  frightful  commo- 
tion, every  one  rushing  to  the  spot 
where  the  prisoner  stood. 

"  A  body-snatcher  !  A  sackem-up  1 
Down  wid  him !  Tear  him  to  pieces ! 
Put  him  in  his  own  sack !  Where — 
where  is  the  villain  ?  Let  us  at  him  ! 
Into  the  Liffey  wid  him,  the  bloody 
thief!  How  many?  Two  cart-loads 
full  1  A  body  in  every  firkin !  Oh 
Lord !  oh  Lord !  An'  is  he  alive  yet  I 
Childhre,  too,  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  1  Arra  I  why  don't  they  garther 
the  villain  wid  his  own  guts !  " 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  din,  the 
constables,  aided  by  the  people,  imme- 
diately put  Barney  in  irons,  and,  so 
far,  their  object  was  gained.  The 
outrage  of  the  crowd,  however,  was 
yet  by  no  means  at  its  height;  nor 
was  this  at  all  surprising,  \\hen  we 
consider  the  appalling  spectacle  which 
was  soon  to  be  presented  to  them. 
The  moment  the  man  said  that  the 
trunk  contained  a  corpse,  a  rush  was 
made  towards  it;  the  cords  that 
bound  it  were  instantly  cut  or  reft  off 
it,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  it  was 
forced  open,  the  dead  body  dragged 
out;  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 


now  maddened  spectators.  The  groans 
and  yells  and  hisses  were  furious  and 
astounding  ;  and  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  saved  Barney's  life,  but  the 
diversion  which  this  exposure  from  the 
the  top  of  the  cart,  where  the  trunk 
had  been  hoisted,  produced  in  his 
favour. 

It  was  certainly  a  most  horrible 
sight.  At  any  time,  to  bring  the 
glare  of  day  upon  the  ghastliness 
of  death  causes  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
that  is  painful  and  sickening ;  but 
here  was  the  body  of  an  emaciated  old 
man,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
all  covering  had  been  taken  away,  sit- 
ting in  a  squat  or  crouching  attitude^ 
its  fleshless  arms  bent  up  towards  the 
shoulders,  and  its  thin  lips,  exposing 
the  teeth,  pressed  back  into  something 
that  had  a  frightful  resemblance  to  a 
laugh.  That,  however,  which  raised 
the  feelings  of  the  crowd  to  a  still 
more  revolting  sense  of  the  horrible 
was  the  expression  of  the  white  closed 
eye-lids,  which,  as  the  head  was  per- 
fectly erect,  had,  under  the  light  of 
the  sun,  an  appearance  so  indescribably 
awful,  that  many  persons  covered  their 
eyes  from  a  strong  disinclination  to 
look  upon  it.  The  very  motions  of 
the  stiff  carcase,  as  it  was  turned 
about  in  every  direction,  that  the 
crowd  might  see  it,  wrenched  as  it 
was,  and  squatted  up  by  brute  force, 
from  the  calm  and  outstretched  atti- 
tude of  unviolated  death,  conveyed  to 
the  spectators  that  impression  which 
teaches  us  instinctively  to  secure  to 
the  defenceless  dead  the  hallowed 
composure  of  the  grave,  and  to  feel 
that  invincible  hatred  of  those  who, 
for  whatever  purpose,  will  sacrileg- 
iously disturb  them  from  that  last  re- 
pose. The  thin  white  hair,  too,  con- 
veying as  it  did  the  ideas  of  helpless- 
ness and  reverence,  blew  about  the 
ghastly  temples  in  a  manner  which 
made  the  lookers-on  shudder  at  the 
hardened  impiety  that  could  trample 
upon  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
old  age  and  death,  and  drag  them  im- 
piously abroad  to  make  **  d€iy**  hid- 
eous. 

Poor  Barney,  thus  exposed,  alone 
and  without  a  friend,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  an  excited  rabble,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  having  outraged  hu- 
manity by  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye, 
was  certainly  an  object  of  much  pity. 
It  was  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
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rery  men  with  "whom  he  was  but  a 
few  minutes  before  in  violent  conflict, 
aided  by  the  calmest  and  most  sensible 
persons  in  the  crowd,  that  he  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  that  his  property  was 
rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  people. 
Indeed  his  distress,  when  about  to  be 
removed  from  it,  was  so  very  obvious, 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  crowd,  appar- 
ently moved  by  compassion,  made  way 
to  him,  and  presenting  his  card,  said 
in  tones  of  sympathy  that  went  at 
once  to  the  poor  fellow's  heart, — 

*'  I  am  very  much  afraid,  poor  man, 
that  there  has  been  some  tnck  played 
upon  you,  and  indeed,  if  you  be  a 
stranger,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
At  all  events,  you  have  an  honest 
look ;  and  although  I  certainly  do  not 
know  you,  still  I  think  it  too  bad  that 
your  property  should  be  left  without 
due  protection.  There's  my  card, 
which  will  direct  you  where  to  find 
me.  I  will  have  your  horses  and 
carts  brought  to  my  own  stores,  where 
they  shall  be  perfectly  safe.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  make  your  mind 
easy;  I  only  hope  you  may  get  as 
readily  out  of  the  ugly  fact  that  is 
against  you.** 

The  constables  said  he  might  enter- 
tain no  feai's  for  his  property,  —  that 
they  would  put  it  up  wherever  he 
Mrisned.  Barney,  however,  dreaded, 
and  said  he  would  prefer  leaving  it 
with  the  kind  gentleman. 

"  God  Almighty  bless  you,  sir," 
said  he,  for  the  humane  gentleman's 
kindness  actually  brought  the  tears  to 
his  eyes ;  "  You  have  taken  a  heavy 
load  off  of  my  heart." 

"Keep  that  card  in  your  pocket, 
and  the  moment  you  are  at  liberty — > 
but,  at  all  events,  I  shall  see  whether 
I  can  serve  you  in  the  other  matter — 
where  are  you  bringing  him  now  ?"  he 
inqubred  of  the  officers. 

"  To  Harry-street,  before  Mr. 
Coke,  your  honour." 

**  Well  then,  go  quietly  with  these 
men,  and — let  me  see — I  could  not 
possibly  attend  the  oflice  to-day  ;  but 
I'll  tell  you  what — ask  the  magistrates 
to  let  your  examination  stand  over  till 
to-morrow.  Is  there  any  one  of  re- 
spectability in  town  that  vou  know  ?  " 

**  Not  a  soul,  sir,"  replied  Barney  ; 
*'  I  never  had  my  fut  in  Dublin  afore, 
an'  if  1  was  but  safe  at  home — Mav- 
rone,  oh!  but  I'm  the  unlucky  boy 
this  day!". 


"What,  none  I  Well,  then,  you 
have  the  more  need  of  some  one  to 
interfere  for  you,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
**  so  get  your  business  put  off  till  to* 
morrow,  if  you  can  ;  and  I  will  go  to 
the  office,  and  see  how  your  case  really 
stands.  Bring  him  away  now;  go 
quietly  with  the  officers." 

"  May  be  yez  would  wait  for  one 
minute,"  said  a  voice  which  made 
Barney  look  with  a  start,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  it  issued — he  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  it  was  that  of  the  old 
mendicant  from  the  park  road,  who 
had  wrought  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  stood  beside  the  parties  in 
question. 

^<  Are  yez  takin'  the  man  away 
from  his  horses  and  carts,"  he  asked, 
without  addrestfing  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

"Thanks  be  to  God,*'  exclaimed 
Barney,  raising  his  hat  and  looking 
up  with  thanksgiving,  "  here's  a  man 
can  prove  my  innocence," — 

"That  I  can  an'  will,"  said  O'CuUe- 
nan — "  but  about  your  property,  who 
is  to  take  care  of  thai  f  " 

"  This  worthy  gintleman,"  said 
Barney,  "has  promised  to  take  my 
horses  and  carts  home  to  his  stores 
till  I  get  out  of  this  divil's  business 
that  I've  got  into." 

The  mendicant  and  Barney's  new 

Eatron  surveyed  each  other  for  nearly 
alf  a  minute,  as  if  each  strove  to 
read  the  very  soul  of  the  other.  At 
length  the  old  man,  with  a  hard  and 
determined  expression  of  scorn  and 
self-will  upon  his  face,  and  the  same 
keen  and  glittering  look  of  decision  in 
his  eye,  which  Barney  had  observed 
before — simply  but  emphatically  ut- 
tered the  monosyllable  "  No,** 

"  Show  me  that  card,"  said  he  to 
Barney,  who  still  held  it  in  his  hand. 
One  glance  at  it  seemed  completely  to 
confirm  his  determination — "  No," 
said  be,  "  No.  This  man,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  officers,  "  I  know  a 
little  about — he  is  an  honest  man — 
and  I  can  clear  him  from  the  charge 
against  him.  In  the  mane  time  he 
was  bound  for  the  White  Horse,  at 
Stony  Batther,  an'  there  1*11  bring 
his  property,  and  one  of  you  can  come 
and  see  his  horses  and  carts  put  up. 
The  house  is  a  well  known  house,  and 
his  horses  and  every  thine  else  belong- 
ing to  him  will  be  safe,  for  the  land- 
lord is  responsible  for  them." 
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<*  It  U  to  you    only  that    I  will  could  prefer  the  aid  of  a  common 

truat  thero>"  said  Barney,    "  for    I  beggar  to  his,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 

know  they  will  be  as  safe  wid  you  as  mine.     One  thing  was  certiun,  that 

wid  -myself,  thankin'  the  gintleman  in  before  the  close  of  their   Irish  con- 

the  mane  time  for  his  intinded  kind-  versation    he   had  mingled  with  the 

ness."  crowd,  and  very  quietly  disappeared 

The  old  man  then  addressed  Bar-  from  the  scene  of  action, 
ney  in  Irish,  and  rebuked  him  very  Matters  having  now  assumed  a 
sharply  for  his  simplicity  in  allowing  somewhat  brighter  aspect  for  Bar- 
one  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him  ney,  he  accompanied  the  officers  with 
to  get  possession  of  his  property,  to  an  easier  heart.  The  old  man,  true 
which  Barney  replied,  that  under  the  to  his  word,  brought  the  carts  to  the 
circumstances,  he  had  no  other  alter-  redoubtable  White  Horse  Inn,  after 
native.  This  dialogue  lasted  not  which  he  went  directly  to  Harry 
more  than  two  minutes,  yet,  whether  Street,  in  order  to  complete  that 
the  gratlemanly  man  entertained  a  which  he  had  undertaken,  by  giving 
rooted  antipathy  to  I  ish,  or  whether  the  proving  testimony  which  was  es- 
he  felt  his  honour  offended  by  the  bad  sential  to  Barney *s  liberation, 
taste  and  ingratitude  of  Barney,  who 


NUE8BRY   ftHTMES.        BT  JOHN   ANSTERi   LL.D* 
THI!  iJ>VENTUR£  OF  PASTOR  8CHMOLKE  AKD  SCHOOLMASTER  BAREL. 

From  the  German  of  Langbein. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  DvbUn  Umvernty  Magazine, 

**  My  Dear  Poplar, 

An  accidental  circumstance  led  me  to  translate  the  following  story  from 
Langbein  last  summer.  You  will  oblige  me  by  printing  it,  and  with  the 
original,  if  you  can  find  room  for  both,*  as  M.  KJauer  Klattowski  tells  us, 
**  of  the  very  few  good  comical  ballads  in  German  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  has  become  a  favourite  with  every  one  who  thinks  it  not  infra  dig,  to 
eiyoy  a  hearty  laugh."  ^  J.  A. 

**  Yes  1  yes !  we're  wrong     The  chick  to-night 

Than  the  old  hen  is  wiser, 

You*d  have  it  that  you  knew  the  road. 

And  laughed  at  your  adviser. 

Thick  fidls  the  rain — pitch-dark*s  the  night ; 

Now,  Bakel,  save  us— set  us  right." 

"  Hie  haret  aqua,  reverend  Sir, 
Help  none  for  this  Tve  got ; 
Still  ril  not  fancy,  like  a  fool. 
Wolves,  thieves,  where  they  are  not. 
Says  Horace,  purus  sceleris 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,'* 

*'  Oh  that  yourself  and  your  damned  Latin 
Were  deep  in  Styx,  and  I  in  bed  ; 
Enough,  sure,  without  throwing  that  in. 
To  vex  me,  mocking  dunderhead. 
But  see  you,  where,  a  light  shines  fair 
From  yon  deep  valley, — shall  we  there?'* 


We  regret  not  being  able  to  find  room  for  the  Gcrman.«i.A.  P. 
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"  Cwr  non^  mi  Domine  f     The  light 

Of  man'3  abode  is  surely  telling  ; 

It  cannot  be  that  there  the  Prince, 

With  tail  and  horse-hoof,  hath  his  dwelling. 

On  with  us—cito — on.     Good  cheer] 

Awaits  us, — on,  Sir — I  smell  beer." 

Thus,  of  the  village-school  the  master 
Spoke,  plashing  onward  to  the  light ; 
But  say,  what  freakish  Elf  hunts  Pastor 
And  Clerk  thro*  rain  and  stormy  night? 
A  parish  dinner  our  Divine 
And  Clerk  had  filled  with  mirth  and  wine. 

They  reached  the  cottage  in  the  glen. 
A  short,  bald  man,  in  a  brown  waistcoat. 
Received  our  black-frocked  friends.     'Twas  then 
Night ;  and  cold  comfort  there  the  guest  got. 
**  Sir,  lodgings  for  the  night  would'st  crave  ? 
What  we  can  give  you,  you  may  have. 

'"  Here,  Sirs,  youll  find  no  beds  of  feather. 
Tis  bad — sour  looks  will  little  mend  it— - 
Coarse  straw  is  all  I  have  ; — say,  whether 
You'll  stay,  or  not  stay; — my  say's  ended. 
Straw  you'll  find  plenty,  if  you  clamber 
On  to  the  little  upper  chainber." 

The  priest  stood  eyeing  his  round  belly  ; 

And  seemed  the  shapely  paimch  to  question  :— 

**  Poor  slug  I  that  lovest  fat  and  jelly. 

Will  not  such  coarse  bed  spoil  digestion  ?** 

But  Bakel  said — "  Perfectum  est 

Sub  sole  nil — make  up  our  nest.** 

So  said  he — and  it  so  was  done, — 
And  on  the  window  Pastor  Schmolke 
Laid  by  his  wig — for  wig-block  none 
Was  here — and  then,  all  sad  and  sulky. 
He  stretched  him  on  the  litter,  spread 
For  his  and  his  attendant's  bed. 

A  thin  partition-wall  ran,  slanting 

Between  them  and  the  host's  room,  where 

He  and  his  wife  were  busy  chaunting 

Some  long  sad  rhymes,  half  chaunt,  half  prayer : 

And  then  the  evening  psalm  he  said ; 

And  then — the  priest  heard  from  his  bed 

These  words — "  Yes,  wife,  at  peep  of  dawn 

The  black  ones  smrely  will  I  slaughter ; 

They're  fatter  than  I  fancied — one 

Is  round,  rich,  plump — makes  my  mouth  water ; 

Ay,  that's  the  very  one  for  me  ; 

Round  as  a  ball  with  fat  b  he.*' 

"  Ho  !  Bakel  I  sleep  you  ? — hear  you  not 

What  in  the  next  room  they  are  saying  ? 

They*re  eaters  of  men's  flesh,  and  me 

And  you  at  morn  they  talk  of  slaying  1 

Oh  I  could  we  any  way  contrive 

To  leave  the  place  to-night  aUve  I'^ig.i.ed  by  GoOglc 
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**  Proh  dolor !  but  we  are  not  yet 

With  Charon,  sailing  in  his  wherry, — 

Round,  sir,  shall  grow,  ay,  far  more  round 

Your  paunch  with  feasts— ^onmma  merry,** 

Ope  oculoB  ! — ^the  yery  thmg 

For  us— the  window  I — out  we  spring  I" 

"  *Twere  no  ffreat  matter  of  amazement 

That  you,  a  thing  as  light  as  feather. 

Should  safe  and  sound  go  whisk  through  casement. 

And  soul  and  soul-case  keep  together. 

But — with  a  body  of  my  weight — 

'Twere  leaping  into  Death's  arms  straight." 

Now  Bakers  quick  wit  had  no  thought 

Thus  tamely  to  surrender. 

But,  ceaseless,  poured  its  heavy  shot 

Upon  the  logic  slender 

Of  the  poor  pastor  till  all  doubt 

Fled,  and  he  fixed  on  leaping  out. 

The  question  now  was — which  of  them 

Should  be  the  first  to  foot  it  ? 

And  this  was  bandied  loud  and  long, 

And  eagerly  disputed ; 

Till  paSagogus  cut  it  short 

By  leaping  straight  into  the  court. 

He  lighted, — salvd  vema, — 

And  aid  not  hurt  a  finger. 

On  dunghill  heap, — a  soft  bed  deep 

Wherein  to  sink  and  linger ; 

But  now — a  rock  he  can*t  escape — 

His  heavy  friend  falls  on  his  nape. 

Like  any  other  rock  he  lay. 

Despite  of  BakeFs  curses. 

While,  under  him,  through  filth,  his  way, 

Down  diving,  Bakel  forces ; 

Then,  with  a  long  pole,  lifts  the  bulky 

Body  and  bones  of  Pastor  Schmolke. 

Pitch-dark  the  night,  fast  pours  the  rain. 

Down  from  the  roof  a  torrent ; 

The  yard  door*s  fast  with  lock  and  chain, 

Hard  case  for  them,  I  warrant  1 

For  thus  our  pilgrims  in  the  power  are 

Still  of  the  savage  man-devourer. 


Unhappy  souls !  they  thought  to  give 
This  world  their  last  valete ; 
**  Dry  live  we  the  few  hours  we  live. 
Heaven  grant  the  poor  entreaty  !** 
His  atm—all  observation  teaches — 
The  m<m  who  aims  at  little,  reaches* 
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To  man  and  master  from  the  torrents 

A  place  of  shelter  chance  discloses. 

Where  sleeps  the  beast,  that  moves  abhorrence 

In  every  faithful  son  of  Moses  ; 

"W  hence  follows  this  conclusion  clear« 

That  at  the  piggery  they  were. 

And,  hurrish  I  flew  the  grunters  snouted 

Fast  through  the  open  gate  away  ; 

In  the  warm  bed,  from  which  they  routed 

The  pigs,  down  man  and  master  lay  ; 

And  to  the  brother  of  his  bed. 

These  words  of  comfort  Schmolke  said  :-^ 

**  Think,  friend,  what  is  the  grave  ?— its  door 

Heaven  opens  to  the  dying  ; 

Near  kingly  crown,  laid  peaceful  down. 

The  beggar's  staff  is  lying. 

The  priest  asks  not  the  famulus 

To  bear  his  wallet  as  with  us." 

**^  Yes  1  yes  1  it  runs  in  Latin  so— 

Si  hora  mortis  ruit 

Tuna  is  fit  Irus  subitOf 

Qtd  modo  CrcBsusfuU 

In  such  wise  all  night  long  thev  spoke. 

Till  dawning  on  the  court-yard  broke ; 

When  suddenly  a  door  is  creaking. 
And  the  man-eater,  in  brown  jerkin. 
Peers,  thrusting  his  blood-thirsty  beak  in. 
And  whets  his  long  bright  knife  for  working. 
**  Out,  my  black  fellows— out  from  cover — 
Out  with  you — out — ^your  day  is  over." 

And  in  he  thrusts  his  hand  to  grapple 
An  old  sow,  and  as  soon  withdrew  it ; 
The  hand  that  sought  the  porker's  thrapple. 
The  sole  of  Bakel's  heavy  shoe  hit. 
Back  started  he  in  pain  and  fear. 
And  cried — "  The  devil  himself  is  here  I" 

The  fellow-sufferers  thus  were  freed 

At  last  from  their  illusion  ; 

The  host  was  glad  to  find  no  worse 

A  cause  for  his  confusion ; 

Then  forth  they  crept ;  all  laughed  outright 

At  the  adventure  of  the  night. 

Our  club  of  three  fair  promise  made 

The  secret  all  to  keep. 

But  the  sleek  priest  a  venison  feast 

I  gave,  and  he  drank  deep  ; 

And  so  this  pleasant  history 

Remains  no  more  a  mystery. 
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THE   chartist's   SONG,   OR   THE   NEW   CA   tRA  . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 

Sir, — As  I  presume  that,  Tory  and  Protestant  as  you  may  be,  you  are  at 
length  satisfied  that  Chartism  is  proceeding  to  rapid  and  inevitable  supremacy ; 
that  the  great  Republican  law  of  Physical  force  is  receiving  its  due  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  that  the  leaders,  instead  of  being  punished,  for  what  are  called 
assaults  on  what  is  called  the  constitution  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  rewarded 
with  public  appointments ;  I  send  you  an  Ode  which  has.  been  selected,  as 
the  most  appropriate  vehicle  of  our  principles. 

I  propose  that  it  shall  be  sung,  as  an  inaugural  hymn,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  all  public  celebrations  of  the  great  Chartist  body  of  the  empire ; 
**  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  **  Rule  Britannia,"  having  long  ceased  to  express 
our  views,  and  being  regarded  by  us  as  only  the  verbiage  of  times  gone  by, 
and  of  doctrines,  wholly  unworthy  to  express  the  feelings,  the  principles,  or 
the  purposes  of  a  r^enerated  Cuabtist  and  Socialist  people. 

♦•  Vive  la  Republique." 

Your's,  A^tfr»ytir»t, 

The  new  'Ca  Ira. 
I. 

See  the  glorious  march  advancing ! 

Not  with  harnessed  chargers  prancing, 
Not  with  slaves  from  Line  or  Pole, 
Trampling  body,  trampling  soul. 
Hark !  the  people,  son  and  sire, 
Laughing  in  their  vengeful  ire, 
Hal  ha!  ha! 
*Ca  Ira. 

II. 
What  to  us  are  oaths  or  Laws? 

Times  are  past  for  old  wives*  saws^ 
Talk  to  dreamers  of  religion ; 

Ask  the  Hawk  to  spare  the  Pigeon. 
What  to  us  is  Right  or  Wrong  ? 
We  are  tens  of  millions  strong  ! 
Ha!  hal  ha! 
'Calra. 


Dungeons !  hear  the  shout  of  gladness ; 

There  is  method  in  our  madness  ; 
Ye,  whom  priests  in  fetters  keep. 

We  but  sow  for  you  to  reap ; 
Lead  and  steel — lead  and  steel 
Those  must  cure  the  common  weal ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 
'Ca  Ira. 

IV. 

Come,  ye  beggared,  come,  ye  sUuB'd, 

Come,  ye  branded,  come  ye  chained. 
Come,  ye  tribes  of  woe  and  crime. 

Hear  our  Tocsin's  midnight  chime. 
Hear  it — round  the  world  it  flings, 
"  War  to  nations,**  "Death  to  Kings*'. 
Ha!  hal  ha! 
*Ca  Ira. 
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Shade  of  headless  Robespierre, 

In  thy  grave  our  summons  hear  I 
Wild  Marat  and  fierce  Danton, 
Lead  our  bold  battalions  on  ! 
Till  the  British  Tricolor 
Sweeps  o*er  earth  its  train  of  gore 
Ha!  hal  ha! 
'Ca  Ira. 


Let  vour  fools  at  bloodshed  falter  ; 

What  care  we  for  Throne  or  Altar  ? 
But  that  both  shall  be  our  spoil : 

We  are  sovereigns  of  the  Soil : 
Death  behind,  before  us  plunder. 
Hark  the  People's  voice  of  Thunder  ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 
*Ca  Ira. 

VII. 

Let  the  brainless  bow  to  Kings, 

Children  in  their  leading  strings  ; 
We  have  learned  to  walk  alone. 
Nature  never  built  a  throne  1 
Crowns  to  us  are  Crowns  of  StraWj 
Tebboe  is  our  God  and  Law. 
Hal  hal. hal 
'Ca  Ira. 


What  care  we  for  lofty  looks  ? 

Nature  is  our  book  of  books  I 
Sec  the  Eagle  on  the  wing. 

See  the  Tiger  in  his  spring ; 
Shall  we  slumber  in  our  lair. 
When  the  Lion  has  his  share  ? 
Ha!  hal  ha! 
'Ca  Lra. 


What  care  we  for  Dynasties  ? 

We  have  opened  mankind's  eyes ; 
What  is  life  but  dust  and  breath  ? 

Death  is  sleep,  and  sleep  is  death ! 
Tis  the  pistol  and  carbine 
That  shall  setUe  "  Rights  Divine." 
Ha!  ha!  hal 
'Ca  Ira. 

X. 

See  the  Earth's  Horizon  brightening,— 

'Tis  our  flash — a  flash  of  lightning  I 
Onward  march  with  blade  and  bi;ana. 

Heart  of  stone  and  iron  hand ; 
See  your  masters  fly  or  fall : 
FoKC£  is  sovereign  lord  of  all  I 
Hal  ha!  ha! 
'Cft  Ira* 
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NON-INTEUSION  QUESTION. 


THE  MEMBER  FOR  KILMARNOCK^  AND  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that» 
when  we  last  addressed  them  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Scottish  church,  we  adverted,  in 
the  conclusion  of  our  pi^er,  to  a  pub- 
lication which  had  only  just  then 
come  to  hand,  and  which  afforded  a 
most  gratifying  confirmation  of  the  line 
of  argfument  which  we  had  adopted. 
Indeed,  we  think,  to  a  candid  mind, 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  pamphlet  leaves  to 
the  advocate,  upon  either  side  of  the 

auestion,  nothing  more  to  say  ; — and 
lose  who  desire  to  learn  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  church,  and  the 
legal  enactments  by  which  it  has  heen 
confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rights  and  privileges  as  an  establish- 
ment, may  tully  possess  themselves  of 
this  knowledge,  by  the  perusal  of  this 
valuable  and  mteresting  tract,  with  the 
contents  of  which  we  now  deem  it  a 
matter  of  imperative  duty  to  make 
our  readers,  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, more  fully  acquainted. 

The  member  for  Kilmarnock  has 
brought  to  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant question  a  degree  of  temper, 
as  well  as  knowledge,  which  is  well 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  him 
as  a  guide.  As  a  Scotchman,  who 
has  witnessed  from  his  earliest  years 
the  working  of  the  Scottish  church, 
he  entertains  for  that  institute  a  feel- 
ing of  profound  respect,  and  strong 
national  attachment ;  while  his  con- 
victions as  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Enghmd,  to  which  he  is  most  warmly 
devoted,  give  an  enlargement,  as  well 
as  a  sobriety  to  his  views,  by  which 
local  and  hereditary  partialities  are 
overruled^  and  he  is  enabled  to  treat 
of  the  matters  at  issue,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  the  most  dispassionate  obser- 
ver. 

In  our  former  papery  we  observed, 
that  this  question  should  be  treated, 
strictly,  as  a  question  of  ecclesiastical 
and  constitutional  law.  We  have  no 
right  to  open,  as  anew,  those  abstract 
grounds  of  objection  against  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
churchy  which  have  ahready  been  d«fi« 


nitively  concluded.  Were  we  at  liberty 
to  choose  for  them,  and  to  re-model 
their  ecclesiastical  system  according  to 
our  own  notions  of  what  is  best,  it  would 
soon  be  very  different  from  what  it  at 
OTesent  is.  But  that  may  not  be. 
Their  church  has  been  established  by 
law  upon  the  foundation  on  which  it 
at  present  stands.  The  faith  of  the 
legislature  has  been  pledged  for  its 
maintenance,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  and  privileges  which,  as 
a  national  institute,  to  it  appertain. 
And  we  are  bound,  in  legislating  for 
it,  so  to  shape  our  laws  as  that  they 
shall  not  trench  upon  its  constitution. 
Now  if  this  be  the  true  mode  of 
looking  at  the  case,  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Scottish  Church  and  the 
courts  of  law  may  be  very  summarily 
decided.  It  amounts,  simply  to  this, 
have  they,  or  have  they  not,  a  legal  and 
constitutional  right  to  insist  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  principle,  that  no 
presentee  should  be  intruded  upon  a 
congregation  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  If  they  have,  *^  causa  finita 
est,"  the  question  is  decided  in  their 
favour ;  if  they  have  not,  it  is  decided 
against  them.  We  shall  now  avail 
ourselves  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  re- 
search, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting, 
in  a  brief  compass,  the  overwhelming 
force  of  argument  by  which  the  affirm- 
ative of  the  above  proposition  may  be 
maintained. 

"  That  it  was  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  church  to  require  the  concurrence 
of  the  people,  that  the  church  courts 
alone  were  the  judges  what  amount  of 
concurrence  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a  valid  case,  are  two  propositions  which 
can  be  established  by  the  most  over- 
whelmin&p  evidence.  I  shall  give,  not 
the  details  of  this,  but  a  few  specimens. 

•*  1st.  The  law  of  the  church  on  this 
point  is  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  (soo  chap.  3,  clause  5.) — 
"  In  this  ordinary  election,  it  is  to  be 
eschewed  that  no  person  be  intruded  in 
any  of  the  offices  of  the  kirk,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  whom 
they  are  appointed,  or  without  the  voice 
of  the  eiaersbip,  that  is  presbytery.' 
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This  article  was  admitted  by  James  VI, 
in  the  conference  referred  to  in  the  act 

1592.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  church. 
Now  observe  its  operation. 

**  2nd.   Take  a  case  from  the  year 

1593,  the  year  after  presbytery  was  set 
up  by  act  of  parliament,  when  it  was 
therefore  in  fullest  operation.  The 
church  of  St.  Andrew's  was  vacant  in 
one  of  its  charges.  The  assembly  no- 
minated Mr.  Robert  Wallace  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  other  minister,  Mr. 
David  Black.  Thev  declared  their 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Wallace.  Do  they 
ordain  him  ?  No.  They  give  full  com- 
mission to  the  presbytery  to  try  the 
consent  of  the  haile  town  and  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  concerning  their  liking 
of  the  said  ^Ir.  Robert  to  be  associated 
in  the  ministry,  as  said  is  ;  and  finding 
no  reasonable  cause  alleged  and  verified 
against  the  said  Mr.  Robert  in  life  and 
doctrine,  wherefore  they  should  not 
give  their  consent  and  approbation  to 
the  said  Mr.  Robert  for  the  cause  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  maist  part  of  the  town 
and  university  consenting  to  his  receipt, 
the  general  asFcmbly  ordains  the  said 
presbytery  to  associate  and  place  the 
said  Mr.  Robert,  &c.  ;  and  in  case  the 
maist  part  of  the  said  town  and  univer- 
sity consent  not  to  the  receiving  of  the 
f aid  Mr.  Robert,  the  kirk  gives  liberty, 
&c.  to  choose  another. 

"3rd.  The  next  case  occurred  in  1597, 
and  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  per- 
manency of  this  principle.  James  VI. 
was  at  that  time  tampering  with  the 
church,  and  proposing  several  altera- 
tions. Among  these  was  one,  that  no 
minister  should  be  appointed  to  a  parish 
without  the  king's  consent ;  but  he  held 
the  consent  of  tneir  own  flock  to  be  so 
indispensable,  that  he  never  thought  of 
altering  that  part  of  the  process.  (See 
Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke,  p.  441, 
art.  10.)  In  1600,  a  commission  of  as- 
sembly was  nominated  to  elect  a  minis- 
ter for  the  parish  of  Ceres,  •  with  con- 
sent of  the  said  parochiners  of  St. 
Syres  ;* — *and  in  speciall  the  assembly 
recommend  to  them  their  brother  Mr. 
W.  Simpson.' — Buoke  of  the  Universall 
Kirke,  p.  489. 

"  4th.  Again,  in  1602,  we  find  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  assembly  from 
the  synod  of  Glasgow  against  one  Mr. 
George  Semplo,  who  tried  to  obtain  the 
churcJi  of  Killclane,  the  objections  to 
him  being — *  the  causes  and  considera- 
tions known  to  the  synod,  and  speciallie 
a  great  mislyking  that  specalls  of  the 
paroch  had  of  him.' — *  The  assembly, 
after  dew  tryall,  absolved  the  said  Mr. 
George  from  all  crymes  and  eydicts 
qwhiUL  war  laid  to  lus  charge ;  but  in 
refpcct  of  the  great  mislyking  that  is  be- 


twixt him  and  sundrie  of  the  said  pa- 
rochiners, they  thought  it  not  good  that 
he  should  be  plantit  minister  or  the  said 
kirk.' — Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke, 
p.  529. 

**5th.  In  the  year  1621,  when  Epis- 
copacy existed,  so  rooted  was  this  part 
of  the  procedure  that  it  survived ;  and 
we  find  in  the  case  of  North  Berwick, 
to  which  Mr.  Gilbert  was  presented, 
that  he  was  sent  to  the  people  for  their 
approval.  The  people  sent  commis- 
sioners to  the  presbytery,  to  report  in 
name  of  the  whole  people,  that  they 
were  not  content  with  Michael  Gilbert, 
and  that  universally  the  people  had  no 
liking  of  him,  and  thought  him  not 
meet  for  that  place.  The  presbytery 
having  taken  him  on  trials,  commenas 
and  allows  his  gifts  and  holy  a^ection — 
judges  him  able  to  enter  in  the  ministry 
when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  him 
with  consent  of  the  congreaation  ;  but  in 
respect  of  this  place  of  North  Berwick, 
whereunto  the  general  assembly  has 
thought  meet,  a  man  of  singular  gifts, 
of  experience  and  of  authority,  al.«o  in 
respect  of  the  commissioners  of  the  said 
parish  dissenting,  therefore  we  think 
not  meet  for  that  place  of  North  Ber- 
wick.— M* Cries  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 

"  6th.  The  act  of  parliament  in  1649, 
and  the  act  of  assembly,  though  of  no 
authority  as  laws,  may  be  quoted  as  in- 
dications of  an  unbroken  practice  by  the 
kirk.  The  act  provides,  that  presby- 
teries shall  proceed  to  the  planting  of 
the  kirk  upon  the  suit  and  calling,  (that 
is,  popular  eleclion,'^  but  at  all  events, 
witn  the  consent  of  the  congregation, 
on  whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  against 
their  will.  The  act  of  the  assembly 
provides,  that  after  the  presentee  has 
preached  before  the  people,  if  they  ac- 
quiesce and  consent,  the  presbytery 
shall  proceed  to  his  trials  ;  but  if  there 
is  dissent,  whether  that  dissent  be  of  a 
majority  or  of  a  minority,  that  dissent 
shall  be  brought  up  to  the  presbytery 

for   their  judgment See  other  cotes, 

Peterkins  Laws  of  the  Church,  pp.  89, 
99—102. 

"7th.  The  act  1600.  c.  23,  which  in 
this  clause  is  unrepealed,  provides  that 
the  person  presented  should  be  named 
and  proposed  to  the  whole  congregation, 
to  be  either  *  approve  n  or  disapproven' 
by  them.  In  case  of  their  approbation, 
the  presbytery  shall  proceed  to  the  man's 
trials  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  disapproba- 
tion, their  dissent  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
presbytery,  before  they  took  any  step  in 
advance. 

"8th,  Accordingly,  the  whole  practice 
of  the  church  subsequent  to  tnat  act, 
without  difference,  after  the  act  of  1711, 
as  well  as  before  it,  was  in  strict  con- 
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formlty  with  this  principle,  eyen  as  late 
as  1739,  from  whicn  period  we  have  now 
a  published  summary  of  cases.  The  in- 
variable  practice  was,  to  inquire  whether 
the  call  had  been  signed,  and  the  first 
question  was,  whether  it  had  been  signed 
by  sufficient  numbers  and  respect- 
ability, to  justify  the  church  courts  in 
sustamin?  it.  Thus  Mr.  Mercer,  mi- 
nister of  Aberdalgie,  had  been  presented 
to  the  parish  of  Dron  m  1735.  The 
people  opposed  him  ;  and  the  assembly 
on  Uiat  ground  refused  to  translate  him. 
In  1740  he  was  again  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Currie.  The  opposition  to 
him  here  was  strong ;  and  the  assembly 
find,  that  in  respect  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  can  to  Mr.  Mercer  to  the 
parish  of  Currie,  they  cannot  proceed 
to  settle  him  in  that  parish  while  these 
difficulties  remain Annals,  p.  18. 

•*  In  1742,  Mr.  Plummer  was  present- 
ed by  Lord  March  to  the  parish  of 
Manor.  Three  persons  only  signed  his 
call.  The  presbytery  of  Peebles  refused 
to  proceed  to  his  settlement.  The  synod 
affirmed  the  presbytery's  jud«jment, 
finding  *  that  in  the  prerent  circum- 
stances of  the  parish  of  Manor  they 
could  not  proceed  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  A.  Plummer,  probationer,  as  minis- 
ter of  that  parish  ;  and  the  moderator 
is  ordered  to  write  letters  to  the  Earl 
of  March,  to  give  him  notice  of  this  sen- 
tence,' &c Annahy  p.  35. 

"  In  1745  Sir  J.  Wallace  presented 
Mr.  George  Bannatyne,  probationer,  to 
the  parish  of  Craigie.  His  call  was 
signed  numerously.  Objections  to  his 
character  were  made  by  one  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. The  presbytery  refused  to 
receive  these  at  that  stago,  on  llie 
ground  that  he  had  an  undoubted  pre- 
sentation and  a  good  caHfom  the  pnrlJi; 
and  these  two  elements  thnv  hcM  to 
iustify  them  in  procoefling  to  his  trials. 
The  a-ssembly  confirmed  this  decision  of 
the  presbytery. 

*'  In  1745  the  ('rown  pre-ented  Mr. 
Macleod,  probationer,  to  the  parish  of 
South  rist,  Tlie  parish  concurred  and 
signed  liis  call.  The  presbytery  set 
him  aside.  But  the  assembly  ro versed 
th'.'ir  sentence,  and  ordere !  thorn  to 
proceed  to  the  trials  of  Mr.  Miclood,  on 
th;»  ground  that  he  had  a  goad  present- 
ation and  a  good  call. 

**In  the  parish  of  Tornhichen,  1747 — 
1750,  the  presbytery  refused  to  admit 
iMr.  Watson,  on  tho  ground  of  the  want 
of  roncitrrencc. 

**  See  al  o  the  cases  of  Maderty,  Ro- 
bert on,  BaUlernoek,  &e.  Stc,  mentioned 
in  the  Annals  of  the  AsFemhIy — all  of 
whieh  sliow  tliat  the  call  oy  concurrence 
of  the  people,  if  a  mere  form,  is  a  form 
essential  to  the  procedure  of  the  church, 


and  an  integral  part  of  her  constitu- 
tion." 

Now  all  this,  it  will  at  once  be  seen^ 
is  irrespective  of  the  abstract  merits 
of  the  case.  Upon  that  we  raise  no 
question  at  all.  The  system  of  eccle- 
siastical regimen  and  jurisprudence 
indicated  in  the  forgoing  extract* 
may  be  one  of  which  many  of  us 
would  very  much  disapprove.  But 
we  are  not  now  legislating,  de  novo, 
upon  the  subject ;  and  therefore  any 
such  feeling  of  disapprobation  is  only 
to  be  adverted  to,  that  we  might  be 
upon  our  guard  against  its  iufiuence 
in  creating  an  unfavourable  bias 
against  one  of  the  pai'ties  who  appear 
before  us  for  judgment.  We  have  no 
right  to  say  to  the  Scottish  clergy, 
**  it  is  true,  law  and  usage  give  you 
this  power ;  it  is  true,  the  principle 
for  which  you  contend  is  one  coeval 
with  your  ecclesiastical  constitution  ; 
we  find  it  in  those  legislative  acts  by 
which  your  church  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  we  find  it  in  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, in  which  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  frame  work  of  your 
polity  is  contained  ;  we  find  it  in 
the  practice  of  your  church  ;  we  find 
it  in  the  series  of  ruled  cases,  which 
are  the  authoritative  exponents  of  that 
prcsbyterian  discipline  by  which  you 
have  always  regulated  your  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  But  what  of  all  that? 
We  consider  it  a  privilege  very  liable 
to  l>e  abused ;  and  we  therefore  de- 
cide, against  law,  against  usage,  against 
constitutional  right,  against  legislative 
recognition,  that  you  shall  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  it."  No  sane 
individual  could  for  one  single  moment 
hold  language  such  as  this.  And  we 
therefore  confidently  conclude,  that  if 
it  be  proved,  by  overwhelming  cvi- 
dence,  that  the  non-intn:sion  principle 
for  which  the  Scottish  people  are  con- 
tending, has  been  guaranteed  to  them 
by  law,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  those 
religious  liberties  for  which  their  an- 
cestors fought  and  bled,  their  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  it,  should  be, 
by  all  honest  men,  respected. 

Wo  have  before  us  a  paper  in  the 
last  Qnirtcrhj  Review,  we  need  not 
say,  written  with  great  ability  ;  and  by 
which,  had  we  not  been  at  the  pa'ns  of 
inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
ourselves,  in  the  only  country  where 
they  can  be  fully  known>  namely  Scot^ 
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land  itself,  a  very  considerable  impres- 
sion would  have  been  made  upon  our 
minds.  We  have  very  little  doubt 
that  it  will  produce,  as,  no  doubt,  it  is 
intended  it  should,  a  great  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  parliament.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  with  all  the  respect 
to  whidi,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic 
merits,  as  what  we  believe  to  be  its 
noble  parentage,  we  deem  it  entitled, 
to  advert  to  the  views  therein  con- 
tained ;  and,  if  we  are  unable  to  assent 
i^together  to  the  views  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  distinguished  writer, 
to  assign  such  reasons  as,  in  our  poor 
judgment,  may  justify  our  hesitation 
in  subscribing  to  them. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  already 
perused  the  article  in  the  review,  we 
ask  them  whether  the  following,  or 
something  very  like  it,  be  not  the  im- 
pression which  it  is  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  mind  ;  —  namely,  that  the 
Scottish  Church,  during  the  long  re- 
gime of  the  moderate  party,  was  in  a 
most  satisfactory  state ;  mscharging 
its  high  ftinctions  with  a  discretion, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  efficiency, 
that  was  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and 
producinj?",  as  a  necessary  con8equen(!e 
of  this  its  faithful  ministr v  of  the  word, 
a  moral,  a  tranquil,  and  a  contented 
population  ;  — and  further,  that  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  the  church 
has  arisen  fr<»ni  the  insolent  and  cap- 
tious insubordination  of  heady  and  in- 
temperate zealots  and  enthusiasts,  who 
have  thought  it  not  unbecoming  **  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,"  and  by  whom 
pretensions  have  been  disclosed,  to 
which,  if  we  were  to  yield,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  would  be  reduced 
to  a,  vassalage  scarcely  less  intolerable 
than  that  from  which  it  was  vindicated, 
when  it  disclaimed  all  subjection  to 
the  Roman  pontiffs  ; — we  ask  any  can- 


did reader,  by  whom  the  paper  before 
us  has  been  carefully  perused,  whether 
such  are  not  the  impressions  which  it 
is  calculated  to  make  ?  And  we  would 
then  ask  of  all  those  by  whom  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for 
the  last  century  has  been  duly  studied^ 
whether  any  impressions  could  be 
more  unfounded  ? 

Indeed  it  has  not  fallen  to  our  lot 
to  meet  any  competently  informed  per- 
son who  was  fully  alive  to  spiritual 
considerations,  who  did  not  deplore 
that  period  of  the  church  as  one  during 
which  vital  religion  was  almost  en- 
tirely  extinguished.  An  age  it  was  of 
very  extraordinary  literary  merit  5  of 
mere  profane  science  and  letters,  it 
was,  truly,  in  Scotland,  the  Augustan 
era ;  but  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  or  of  Christian  piety  as  it  is 
felt  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  but  a 
scattered  few  they  were,  and  these  al- 
ways discountenanced  and  often  op- 
pressed, whose  lives  or  whose  preach- 
ing evinced  that  they  understood  the 
value,  or  felt  the  power. 

In  truth,  the  problem  which  the 
leaders  of  the  moderates  would  seem 
to  have  proposed  to  themselves,  and  of 
which  they  attempted  the  practical  so- 
lution, was  this, — what  is  the  minimum 
of  Christian  doctrine,  by  the  setting 
forth  of  which  the  Church  may  be  en- 
abled to  retain  its  character  as  a 
national  establishment.  And  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  experiment,  until 
the  plain  truths  of  Scripture  became 
attenuated  and  subtilized  into  essences 
which  almost  eluded  the  apprehensions 
of  ordinary  mortals  ;  and  the  seamless 
garment  of  Christ  became  the  gown  of 
the  professor  to  whom  his  cross  was 
foolishness  ;*  and  who,  if  he  did  not 
openly  make  light  of  the  sanctions,  was 


•  «•  Tell  Goodall,"  says  David  Hume,  'writing  to  Principal  Robertson,  **  that  if 
he  can  but  give  up  Queen  Mary,  I  hope  to  satisfy  him  in  everything  else,  and  he 
will  Iiave  the  pleayure  of  seeing  John  Knov  and  the  Reformers  made  very  ridiculous." 
Is  it  possible  that  the  infidel  could  have  thus  written  to  the  Christian  divine,  with- 
out calculating  upon  a  degree  of  sympathy  not  creditable  to  his  Christian  sincerity  ? 
We  think  not.  Had  he  lived  at  the  present  flay,  he  would  not  have  dared  thus  to 
address  himself  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  Does  not  this  exhibit,  in  a  very  strikirg  point  of 
view,  the  difference  between  ovanj^elicLMm  and  "  moderation." 

**  Principal  Robertson  was,  unquestionably,  a  ^reat  man  ;  but  consider  in  what 
way.  Great  as  a  leader — not  *  as  a  Father  in  t'10  Cliurch.*  It  is  not  to  minij^tcrs 
such  as  the  Principal  that  the  excellent  nnion;^j«t  my  countrymen  lookup  for  spirit- 
ual guidance,  amid  the  temptations  and  difficultie;?  of  liib,  or  for  comfort  at  its 
close.  Great  in  literature, — not  like  Timothy  of  old,  *  great  in  the  Scriptures.* 
Aged  men,  who  have  sat  under  his  ministry,  have  assured  mo,  that  in  hurrying 
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but  at  little  pains  to  unfold  or  to  enforce 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel.  Their 
whole  procedure  has  brought  vividly 
before  oiu*  minds  the  conduct  of  an  ec- 
centric friend  of  ours,  who  became  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a  mere  prejudice  to 
suppose  that  horses  stood  in  need  of 
com ;  and  who,  accordingly,  com- 
menced a'process,with  respect  to  those 
of  which  he  was  the  proprietor,  by 
which  he  ftilly  believed  he  should  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  scepti- 
cal, that  his  new  theorv  was  well 
founded.  The  oats  were  by  little  and 
little  withdrawn  from  the  mangers, 
until  the  animals  were  reduced  to  a 
starvation  allowance,  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  them  alive  ;  and  when  the 
reduction  proceeded  farther,  and  the 
natural  result  ensued,  he  still  Vehe- 
mently contended  that  his  theory  was 
sound,  and  that  his  proof  would  have 
been  complete,  but  that  just  as  he  had 
brought  the  horses  to  be  perfectly 
contented  with  three  grains  of  corn 
per  day,  they  unfortunately  died.  The 
same  result  did  not  follow  m  Scotland^ 
because  the  moderates  were  not  suf- 
fered to  follow  out  the  experiment  to 
the  same  extent ;  but  had  not  the 
evanffelical  clergy  interposed,  and  re- 
scued the  Church  from  their  paralys- 
ing influence,  it  would  have  lost  all 
savoiur  of  godliness,  rnd  become  a 
laughing  stock  in  the  eyes  of  unbe- 
lievers. Now  when  a  noble  critic  de- 
scribes this  conditio  m  of  the  Scottish 
Church  as  being  that  which  commands 
his  admiration,  does  not  his  language 
sound  very  like  the  grave  irony  of  a 


nursery  governess,  when  she  says  of  a 
particularly  naughty  child,  that  "  he 
is  a  very  good  boy — when  he  is  asleep." 
Such  was  **  the  repose  of  the  pul- 
pit," the  comatose  condition  of  the 
Scottish  establishment,  during  the 
r^ime  of  what  is  called  moderation, 
which  the  noble  reviewer  so  highly 
lauds ;  and  from  which  it  so  grieves 
him  that  it  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  such  men  as  Chalmers  and 
the  late  Andrew  Thomson,  by  whom 
the  Scottish  community  have  been 
familiarised  with  more  spirit-stirring 
and  evangelical  ministrations !  What- 
ever of  increase  of  crime  the  records 
of  the  criminal  courts  exhibit,  as 
compared  with  former  periods,  this 
writer  hesitates  not  to  charge  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  faithful  men^ 
who  have  caused,  under  Providence, 
in  that  country,  a  revival  of  the  Gos- 
pel I  If  he  really  believes  his  own 
statement,  how  deplorable  is  his  de- 
lusion 1  The  glazed  and  tranquil 
surface  of  the  frozen  lake,  he  can 
admire ;  but  as  soon  as  the  icy  bar- 
riers are  unbound,  and  the  liberated 
waters  are  again  at  liberty  to  flow 
merrily  in  their  accustomed  channels, 
he  takes  alarm,  and  begins  to  appre- 
hend a  sudden  and  destructive  inun- 
dation. But,  be  it  known  to  bun, 
that,  whatever  be  the  increase  of 
crime,  it  would  be  vastly  greater  than 
it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  very  individuals  whom 
he  disparages,  and  by  whom,  more 
than  by  any  other  men,  the  progress 
of  public  depravity  has  been   coun- 


over  the  New  Testament,  he  had  missed  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement." — Hugh  Mil" 
lot's  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham, 


non- 
to 


But  as  the  writer  of  the  above  may  be  supposed  to  have  his  prciudices,  as  a  n4 
intrusionist,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  **  Practical  View  of  Wilberforce, 
whom  no  such  objection  can  apply  :  — 

"  It  has  also  been  a  melancholy  prognostic  of  the  state  to  which  we  are  progpres- 
sive,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  literati  of  modem  times  have  been  professed 
unbelievers ;  and  that  others  of  them  have  discovered  such  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  to  treat  with  especial  good  will,  and  attention,  and  respect, 
those  men,  who,  by  their  avowed  publications,  were  openly  assailing,  or  insidiously 
undermining,  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian's  hope ;  considering  themselves 
as  more  closely  united  to  them  by  literature,  than  severed  from  them  by  the  widest 
religious  differences.  It  is  with  pain  that  the  author  finds  himself  compelled  to 
place  so  ereat  a  writer  as  Dr.  Robertson  in  this  class.  But  to  say  nothing  of  his 
phlegmatic  account  of  the  Reformation,  (a  subject  which  we  should  have  thoug^ht 
ukely  to  excite  in  any  one  who  united  the  character  of  a  Christian  divine  with  that 
of  a  historian,  some  warmth  of  pious  gratitude  for  the  good  providence  of  God ;) 
to  pass  over  also  the  ambiguity  in  which  he  leaves  his  readers,  as  to  his  opinion  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  chronology,  in  his  Disquisitions  on  the  Trade  of 
India ;  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  lately  published,  cannot  but  excite  emotions  of 
regret  and  shame  in  every  sincere  Christian." — Page  304.     Fifth  Editioa^ 
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ieractcd.  In  adverting  to  this  fearful 
subject,  it  is  not  right  to  leave  out  of 
account  the  aunnentation  of  crime 
'which  is  referrable  simply  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  ;  that  which  arises 
particularly  from  the  densely  crowded 
state  of  our  manufacturing  districts, 
where  the  numbers  have  greatly  out- 
grown the  limits  of  church  accommoda- 
tion ;  that  which  arises  from  the  demo- 
ralizing character  of  the  factory  system, 
which  sheds  a  blight  upon  the  physical, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  the  mental 
energies  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  rising  generation.  Nor 
is  it  doing  justice  to  the  subject  not 
to  advert  to  the  seeds  of  irreligion 
and  infidelity  which  were  sown  during 
the  ascendancy  of  that  party  in  the 
church,  whose  worth  and  whose 
utility  are  so  lauded  by  the  reviewer  ; 
and  who,  noiselessly  as  they  may  have 
seemed  to  pass  through  life,  left  be- 
hind them  the  dragons*  teeth,  which 
have  since  sprung  up  armed  men. 
Agzdnst  the  consequences  of  this  su- 
pineness,  and  indifference,  and  latitu- 
dinarianism,  the  present  excellent 
clergy  have  had  to  contend;  and 
those  who  truly  estimate  the  exertions 
which  they  have  made,  will  find  far 
more  reason  to  be  astonished  at  what 
they  have  done,  than  surprised  at 
what  they  have  as  yet  left  \mdone. 
The  generation  during  which  a  dead 
incumbency^  as  it  may  be  called,  af- 
flicts the  church,  is  not  the  genera- 
tion during  which  the  worst  evils  of 
that  dead  mcumbency  are  felt.  The 
people  may  have  been  sufficiently 
leavened  with  sound  doctrine  to  be 
proof  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
against  the  deleterious  influences  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  We  know 
that  the  worst  effects  of  the  writings 
of  Hobbes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  were  not  felt  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  And 
it  is .  so,  also,  with  other  things  ;  and 
thus,  Chalmers  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  have  had  to  contend 
against  the  accumulated  evils  of  long 
past  neglect,  when  a  form  of  godli- 
ness was  made  -  a  substitute  for  its 
power,  and  when  that  scepticism  and 
that  irreverence  were  engendered,  by 
which  large  masses  of  the  laity  be- 
came infected,  and  which  has  since 
proved  such  a  grievous  hindrance  to 
the  preachmg  of  the  Gospel.  And 
when  all  these  things  are  considered, 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  »8, 


the  matter  of  surprise  will  be,  not 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  iniouity,  but 
the  degree  in  which,  by  a  few  faith- 
ful and  God-fearing  men,  that  tor- 
rent has  hitherto  been  resisted.  To 
Dr.  Chalmers  alone  (icc  may  say  it, 
although  his  modesty  would  disclaim 
the  compliment),  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  already  indebted  for  the 
erection  of  nearly  two  himdred  addi- 
tional chiu>ches ;  and  although  that  is 
but  a  little  thing,  when  compared 
with  the  want  of  church  accommo- 
dation which  yet  prevails,  yet  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  one 
humble  and  calumniated  individual, 
what,  we  may  ask,  would  not  be  ac- 
complished in  the  same  holy  cause,  if 
others  in  higher  stations,  and  with 
greater  means  of  influence  at  com- 
mand, only  half  as  well  performed 
their  duty  ?  But  we  have  dwelt,  per- 
haps, too  long  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  no  honest  or  sensible  man 
can  possibly  be  fooled  by  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  preaching  and  the  act- 
ivity of  the  evangelical  clergy  have 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  crime. 
To  those  who  can  believe  such  an 
assertion,  nothing  ought  to  be  incre* 
dible. 

Much  more  accordant  with  truth 
is  the  statement,  that  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage, as  it  was  suffered  to  work 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  mode- 
rates, was  the  fruitful  source  of  schism. 
To  that  effect,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  very  distinguished  Dr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  himself,  a  member  of  that 
party.  He  thus  writes,  in  the  year 
1782:— 

'*  That  a  new  arrangement  must 
sooner  or  later  take  place,  I  conclude, 
from  considering  the  state  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  desertion  of  great  bodies  of 
the  people  from  the  establishment,  is 
the  melancholy  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sity. Whatever  secondary  causes  may 
be  brought  to  account  for  them,  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  he  ascribed  to  the  law  of  patronage. 

**  What  the  numbers  are  who  have 
left  the  community  of  the  church  I 
cannot  with  any  certainty  affirm.  I 
believe  I  should  be  within  the  truth,  if 
I  should  rate  them  at  100,000.  This 
estimate  is  founded  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  there  are  200  congregations 
of  sectaries  of  all  denominations  within 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  average 
number  of  the  whole  people  belonging 
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to  each  may  ai^onnt  to  500  persons. 
Methmks  I  near  some  reckless  youth, 
in  dellyerin^  his  maiden  speech,  ex- 
claim on  this  point,  —  *  So  much  the 
better— 4hej  are  the  factious,  the  tur- 
bulent, the  enthusiastic ;  the  church  is 
happily  quit,  (it  is  only  her  ill  humours 
that  are  purged  off.')  —  *  Stay,  my 
yoimg  friend  ;  you  are  yery  honest,  but 
you  want  experience  ;  a  few  more  years 
will  conyinoe  you,  that  the  church  is 
not  enriched  by  her  losses,  nor 
strei^rthened  by  the  desertion  of  her 
tons. 

**  There  are  entire  sects  totally  de- 
tached from  the  church,  who  pretend 
no  cause  whateyer  for  their  separation 
but  what  flows  from  the  law  of  patron- 
age alone. 

*•  It  is  to  be  obseryed,  with  respect 
to  1^11  the  people  whom  we  have  lost, 
that  in  their  separation  they  bear  no 
antdogy  to  dissenters  in  other  king- 
doms. The  dissenters  in  England  and 
Ireland  are  separate  classes  of  Pro- 
testants, who  neither  in  worship,  nor 
discipline,  nor  c;oyernment,  bear  any 
conformity  to  the  established  church. 
But  the  sectaries  in  Scotland  are  not 
dissentients  from  presbytery ;  they 
are  all  strict  presoyterians.  Their 
forms  of  worship,  of  discipline,  and  of 
goyemment,  excepting  in  the  article  of 
lettlements,  are  uncmanged,  and  re- 
main identically  the  same  as  ours  in 
the  establishment.  Their  grand  stumb- 
bling-block  is  patronage;  every  other 
objection  to  us  is  little  more  than 
pretence.  Till  that  stumbling-block  is 
removed,  they  remain  detached  from 
ns  without  hope  of  return. 

**  When  any  regulation  is  enacted 
agfainst  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  leg^lature  that  the 
opposition  will  be  transient,  and  that 
habit  will  reconcile  all  concerned  to  a 
peaceable  acquiescence.  The  experi- 
ence of  Scotland  relative  to  the  law  of 
patronage  has  shown,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  this  hope  is  vain.  Whether  the 
grevention  of  this  favourable  change  is 
1  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continued 
resistance  of  a  g^eat  body  of  the 
derey,  I  do  not  wi^h  to  inquire.  I 
shomd  be  loath  to  irritate,  where,  both 
by  inclination  and  by  duty,  1  am  led  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  benevolence. 
I  only  observe  the  fact,  that,  for 
seventy  years  hath  patronafi^e  been  uni- 
formly in  force ;  and  at  this  day  the 
minds  of  the  g^reat  body  of  the  people 
are  almost  as  remote  irom  mitigation 
on  this  point  as  they  were  at  its  first 
enactment.  There  is  little  hope,  there- 
fore, that  time  will  completely  work  the 
cwre." 


The  ahoye  was  written  in  1782. 
The  dissenting  congregations  in  Scot- 
land have  since  augmented  from  two 
hundred  to  seven  hundred ;  and  the 
burden  of  their  cry  against  the  estab- 
lishment has  uniformly  beea,  not  so 
much  the  law  of  patronage  as  it  stands 
in  the  statute  book,  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  supineness  of  the  moderate 
party,  when  in  the  ascendant,  suffered 
it  to  be  worked  as  an  insti^ument  for 
the  intrusion  of  ministers,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  congregations. 

And  that  it  was  passed  with  a  view 
to  divide  and  to  break  up  the  presby- 
terian  polity,  and  to  introduce  such  a 
jealousy  of  the  English  amongst  pres- 
byterians  as  should  assist  materially  in 
the  schemes  which  were  then  on  foot 
for  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
pretender,  we  have  the  express  acknow- 
ledgement, or  rather,  indeed,  the  tri- 
umphant boast,  of  the  notorious  Jacob- 
ite, Lockhart  of  Camwath,  who  thus 
writes : — 

"As  my  chief,  my  only  design,  by 
engaging  in  public  affairs,  was  to  serve 
the  king  (that  b  the  pretender),  so  far 
as  I  was  capable,  I  haid  that  always  pri- 
marily in  my  view;  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  very  desirous,  when  a  proper 
occasion  happened,  that  the  Scots'  na- 
tion should  have  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing as  unanimously  as  possible  for  him. 
And  in  order  to  prepare  those  who  I 
knew  would  not  assist  the  kina^  on  the 
principle  of  loyalty, — I  mean  the  west- 
country  presbvterians — for  receiving 
impressions  that  mi^ht  prevail  with 
them  on  other  topics,  I  had,  in  concert 
with  Dr.  Abercromby,  been  at  a  good 
deal  of  pains  to  publish  and  disperse 
amongst  these  people,  papers  which 
gave,  from  time  to  time,  nill  account  of 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  consequences 
of  the  union,  and  showed  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  the  Scots  to  subsist 
under  it.     And  I  pressed  tub  Toljb- 

RATION     AND     PATRONAGE     AcTS    THE 

MORE  EARNESTLY,  that  I  thought  the 
prcsbyterian  chrny  would  be  from  thence 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of  their 
kirk  would  be  in  time  overturned;  as 
it  was  obvious  the  security  thereof  was 
not  so  thoroughly  established  by  the 
Union  as  they  imagined." 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  while  patronage,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  presbyterians,  was  by  this 
act  introduced  with  all  the  guards  and 
limitations  which  attended  it  while  it 
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waa  vested  in  the  heritors  and  elders  ; 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  call, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  church  courts 
in  adjudicating  finallj  respecting  the 
sufficiency  or  the  insufficiency  of  that 
caU,  remained  just  as  they  were  before. 
We  extract  the  following  from  Mr. 
Williaon's  "feir  and  impartial  testi- 
mony," as  it  sets  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  clear  point  of  view,  and 
whibits  the  state  of  the  law  as  under- 
stood and  acted  upon  by  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  judicatories,  down  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  court  of 
session  m  1889.  The  tract  from 
which  we  quote  was  first  published 
in  1744.  ^ 

**  There  is  no  law  yet  in  being  that 
obliereth  us  to  intrude  men  into  churches : 
for  though  there  be  an  act  passed  in  1712 
for  restoring  patronages,  yet  it  doth  ex- 
presslv  reserve  to  the  presbytery  and 
church  judicatories  the  power  of  judging 
of  the    presentee's  qualifications    and 
fitness  for  the  charge  to  which  he  is 
presented.     Now,  the  power  of  judging 
of  a  man*8  qualifications  must  not  be 
restricted  to  those  which  render  him 
fit   for   the   ministry  in  fi^eneral,    but 
must  be  extended  to  qualmcations  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  fit  for  being  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  to  which  he  is  pre- 
sented ;  because  a  man  may  be  fit  and 
qualified  for  one  charge,  that  Is  not  so 
for  another.     Now,  if  a  presbytery  do 
find  that  a  presentee  is  incapable  of 
answerin|f  the  end  of  a  Oospel-minister 
to  a  parish,  and  is  in  no  condition  to 
instruct  or  edify  their  souls,  by  reason 
of  his  offending  them,  or  their  incurable 
aversion  to  hear  him,  or  submit  to  his 
ministry ;    they  may  safely  jud^e  that 
such  a  man  is  not  qualified  or  fit  to  be 
settled  hi  that  parish,  and  therefore  set 
him  aside.     And  if,  m  case  of  appeal, 
the  Assembly  affirm   the  presbytery's 
sentence,  the  law  is  most  express  and 
clear,  that  the  cause  must  take  end  as 
the  Assembl  v  doth  discern,  according  to 
act  7,  pari.  1567,  which  act  is  confirmed 
by  act  1,  pari.  1581 ;   and  this  act  is 
affain   ratified    b;^  act  1,    pari.    1592, 
which  act  is  ratified  by  act  5,  pari. 
1690,   and  stands  still  m  force,  being 
not  only  ratified  by  the  union,  but  also 
confirmed   by    Queen    Amie's    law  in 
1 712  for  establishing  patronages.     And 
as    the    Oeneral    Assemblies    of  this 
church  have  always  been  before  1612  in 
possession    of  the  foresaid  power,  so 
well  secured  to  them  by  law ;  so  also, 
since  that  time,  their  sentences  concern- 
hig  all  presentations  have  been  sub- 
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mitted  to  and  held  as  final.  From 
which  it  is  evident,  that  Judicatories  are 
under  no  force  by  law  to  make  hitru- 
sions  or  riolent  settlements.  Why  then 
should  churchmen,  who  oiu^ht  to  be 
guardians  of  the  church's  liberties,  go 
about  to  destroy  them  by  violent  pro- 
ceedmgs  ?  Is  it  not  soon  enough  for 
church  courts  to  take  such  destructive 
courses  when  the  parliament  makes  net^ 
laws  obliging  them  to  it  ?"• 

Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  state  of 
the  law,  until  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  if  even  they  can 
be  said  to  have  changed  it     For  we 
are  not  by  any  means  sure  that  the 
very  same  judzes  who,  in  the  Auch- 
terader    and  the   Strathbogie    cases, 
decided  apinst  the  Church,  would  not 
have  decided  in  its  fevour,  had  ^e 
veto  law  not  been  in  existence.    There 
has  no  case  as  yet  arisen  by  which  the 
extent  of  the  interference  of  the  civil 
with  the  spiritual  court  could  be  ascer- 
tained.     We  do  not  know  whether 
they  mean  to   deny  the  right  of  the 
presbytery  to  adjudicate,  pieno  jure, 
upon  the  whole  matter  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  presentee  ;  or  only  that, 
when  they  maniffestly  put  themselves 
out  of  court,  by  suffering  theur  own 
judicial  functions  to  remain  in  abey«- 
ance ;    this    volimtary  defeasance  of 
their  own  powers  (which  like  all  other 
judicial  powers  were  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subject),  should  be  suf- 
fered to  operate  to  the  ciril  prejudice 
of  one  who  has  a  claim  upon  their  en- 
h'ghtened  and  conscientious  judgment, 
and   who   may    suffer    grievous    loss 
while  thus  deprived  of  their  protec- 
tion.    But,  such  being  the  state  of  the 
law,   down  to  the  period  last  men- 
tioned,  it  is  because  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  have  refused  prompt  obedience 
to  decrees  and  injunctions  which  are 
at   variance  with  all    their  previous 
convictions,    and    outrage    all    their 
religious  feelings,  that  they  are  pointed 
out,  by   the  reveiwer,   as   objects  of 
scorn  and  obloquy,  and  held  up  as 
rebels  and  malefactors,  towards  whom 
anv  further  forbearance  would  be  a 
ctime. 

We  impeal  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Quarterly,  whether  such  is  not  the  im- 
pression which  the  paper  to  which  we 
allude  is  calculated  to  make  upon  their 
minds  ?   Nay,  ftirther,  we  ask  whedier 
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it  U  not  calculated  to  impress  upon 
them,  ib&U  not  only  are  the  Scottish 
clergy  contumacious  towards  the  civil 
rulers,  but  that  they  are  actuated  by  a 
persecuting  spirit,  worthy  of  the  olden 
popish  times,  towards  uiose  members 
of  their  own  body  who  have  so  far 
disregarded  their  injunctions  as  to 
yield  to  the  decrees  of  the  court  of 
Session  a  deferential  obedience  ?  The 
men  with  whom  Chalmers  has  identi- 
fied himself  are  represented  as  rabid 
fanatics,  deserving  of  no  more  consi- 
deration than  would  be  shown  to  so 
many  mad  dogs!  And  yet  how,  in 
reality,  stands  the  case?  .The  civil 
power  trenches,  as  they  suppose,  upon 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  a  jurisdic- 
tion, as  they  maintiun,  confirmed  to 
them  by  ancient  statutes,  and  clearly 
traceable  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Reformation.  Well,  this  usurpa- 
tion of  the  civil  power,  as  for  as  civil 
interests  alone  are  affected,  they 
promptly  and  unhesitatingly  submit  to, 
and  raise  no  complaint  against  the 
men,  by  whose  emng  judgments,  as 
they  deem  them,  they  have  been  thus 
subjected  to  loss  ana  injury.  But  in 
thus  meekly  submitting  to  the  civil 
ruler  in  things  temporal,  they  do  'not 
forffet  that  they  have  higher  duties; 
and  when  call^  "P^"*  %  ^^^  same 
authority,  to  give  effect  to  the  presen- 
tation of  an  individual  to  a  parish  for 
which  they  consider  him  unfit, — (a 
procedure  which,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  their  church,  would 
require  the  solemn  and  the  sacred 
oflice  of  ordination) — they  have  no 
h^tation  whatever  in  saying,  that 
Ihat  is  a  stretch  of  power  which  they 
are  required  to  resist ;  and  "  the  head 
and  front  of  their  offending*'  is,  that 
they  do  refuse  compliance  with  it.  So 
far  for  the  rebellion  with  which  they 
are  charged ;  —  now  a  word  or  two 
respecting  the  spirit  of  persecution 
by  which  they  are  said  to  be  actuated. 
Some;  of  their  brethren  are  found 
weak  enough  to  be  terrified  by  the 
civil  power  into  a  surrender  of  theb 
spiritual  independence.  These  are 
willing,  in  denance  of  the  injunctions 
of  their  spiritual  superiors,  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  civil 
courts,  and  at  their  bidding,  to  admit 
into  the  ministry,  individuals  whose 
unacceptibility  to  the  congregations  for 
which    they    were     designated,    was 


dearly  asoertained,  and  who  could  not 
be  so  admitted,  except  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  still  subsisting  ecclesiastical 
regulation,  which,  like  all  other  laws 
enacted  by  competent  authorities* 
must  continue  in  force  imtil  it  is  for- 
mally rescinded.  This  is  clearly  an 
act  of  spiritual  insubordination,  which, 
if  permitted,  must  brinff  into  con- 
tempt the  authority  of  Sieir  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.  What,  then,  is  the 
first  act  of  tyranny  which  is  charged 
against  the  church  authorities,  as  di- 
rected against  these  erring  brethren  ? 
It  is  this: — they  beseech  them  to  be 
of  one  mind  with  them  in  this  weighty 
matter ;  and  not  to  necessitate  a  re- 
course to  those  spiritual  censures,  by 
which,  otherwise,  they  must  be  re- 
strained. This  gentle,  admonitory 
mrocedure  is  treated  with  disdain. 
These  men  will  not  be  moved  from 
their  purpose,  by  any  thing  which 
their  brethren  and  fellow  labourers  in 
the  ministry  can  say  to  them.  They 
clearly  intimate  that  they  will  proceed 
yrith  the  settlement  of  the  obnoxious 
presentee.  What  is  the  next  act  of 
tyranny  with  which  those  who  are 
called  their  persecutors  in  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  courts  are  charged?  It 
is  a  suspension  for  a  season  from 
their  spiritual  functions,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rendered  unable  to  com- 
mit that  offence  by  which  the  authority 
of  their  superiors  must  be  brought 
into  contempt,  and  even  furnished 
with  a  valid  reason  for  declining  a 
compliance  with  the  injunction  of  the 
civil  court,  which  might  not  be  satis- 
factory, but  which  would  be  conclusive. 
What  further  has  been  done  ?  These 
men  have  appealed  to  the  civil  powers 
for  protection  against  those  ecclesi- 
astical penalties  which  it  has  always 
been  recognised  as  within  the  compe- 
tency of  their  spiritual  judicature  to 
inflict ;  and  they  are  threatened,  in 
the  event  of  persisting  in  such  a  con- 
tumacious course,  with  a  sentence  by 
which  they  will  be  deprived  of  their 
ofBce  and  chu'acter,  as  ministers  of 
the  Scottish  establishment.  Now  we 
would  be^glad  to  know  what  gentler  or 
more  lenient  measures  could  be 
adopted  in  such  a  case  ?  or  how  the 
leaders  in  the  General  Assembly  could 
tamely  permit  that  to  be  done  by  an 
inferior  church  court,  over  which 
they  might  exercise  an  effectual  con- 
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trotdy  which  they  had  solemnly  de- 
clared involved  a  compromise  of  the 
church's  spiritual  independence  ? 

But  let  us  present  our  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  the  language  used  by  these 
wild  covenanting  fanatics^  as  they  have 
been  called,  in  stating  their  own  case ; 
— and  we  do  so  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  little  ground  there  is 
for  the  calumnies  of  their  unscrupu- 
lous accusers.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing from  a  small  pamphlet,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Candlish,  enUtled  *'  Sum- 
mary of  the  Question  respecting  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  present  stage  of  the 
controversy." 

1.  "  After  the  month  of  May,  1839, 
the  State,  if  it  had  been  disposed  or 
prepared  to  interfere,  would  have  found 
the  two  Supreme  Courts,  entrusted 
respectively  with  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  in  Scot- 
land, at  variance  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  law,  and  their  application  of  it  to 
a  particular  case.  The  case  was  one 
In  which,  confessedly,  both  of  these 
Courts  had  jurisdiction  ;  and  at  this 
time,  neither  had,  by  any  overt  act, 
transgressed  the  limits  of  its  own  proper 
province.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court  had  finally  rejected  ,a  presentee, 
on  the  ground  of  the  dissent  of  the  heads 
of  families,  commnnicants,  in  the  parish 
to  which  he  was  presented.  The  su- 
preme civil  court  nad  pronounced  the 
rejection  illegal.  The  ecclesiastical 
court,  again,  had  resolved  that  it  must 
abide  b^  its  former  decision.  What,  in 
these  circumstances,  did  the  Church 
anticipate?  Simply,  that  the  decrees 
of  these  two  courts,  each  in  its  own  de- 
partment supreme,  should  both  take 
effect,  the  one  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
branch  of  the  case,  the  other  upon  the 
civil;  the  one  determining  the  call  to 
the  ministry  and  the  cure  of  souls,  the 
other  disposing  of  the  stipend  and  all 
the  temporalities.  It  was  not  main- 
tained  that  the  civil  court  was  bound  to 
take  its  notions  of  the  law  applicable  to 
these  temporalities,  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  it  admitted  that  the  ecclesiastical 
court  was  bound  to  adopt  the  views  of 
the  civil,  respecting  the  law  applicable 
to  the  spiritualities.  It  was  held  that 
each  ought  to  respect  the  judgment  of 
the  other  as  sacred;  and  if  neither 
could  convince  the  other  of  error,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  practical  problem  for 
each  must  be  simply  this: — Given  a 
certain  judgment,  in  a  matter  beyond 
our  control,  how  are  we  to  settle  the 


other  matters  Involved  ^^ch  properly 
belong  to  us  ? 

"  Thus,  when  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the 
court  of  appeal,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  question  submitted  was  properly 
this, — When  the  Church  court  rejects  a 
presentee  in  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  will  the  civil  court  give  civil 
force  to  the  sentence  of  rejection  ?  will 
it  acknowledge  the  sentence  as  legally 
valid,  to  the  effect  of  determining  that 
all  claim  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice, 
under  the  presentation  thus  set  aside,  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  these  ft^ts  are 
therefore  available  for  another  pre- 
sentee, who  may  be  settled  according  to 
ecclesiastical  rule,  as  minister  of  the 
parish  ? 

**  Again,  when  the  case  came  back  to 
the  Church  court,  the  question  for  the 
consideration  of  that  court  was  exactly 
this  : — Having  ascertained  that  the  civil 
court  will  not  gfive  civil  effect  to  our 
sentence  in  the  case  supposed,  are  we 
to  change  that  sentence?  or  must  we 
still  adhere  to  it,  hi  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  will  noC 
be  awarded  to  any  minister  who  may  be 
settled ,  in  conseijuence  and  in  terms  of 
it  ?  The  resolution  beine  taken  to  ad- 
here to  it,  as  both  lawful,  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  right,  it  would  seem  that  idl 
that  remained  was,  that  the  Church 
court  should  proceed  to  provide  for  the 
cure  of  souls  in  the  parish,  irrespect- 
ively of  the  fruits  of  tne  benefice ;  and 
the  civil  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  say  what  was  to  become  of  the 
fruits  of  the  benefice,  from  which  the 
cure  of  souls  came  thus  to  be  severed. 

**  This  was  the  precise  state  of 
things  for  which  the  ueneral  Assembly 
of  1&9  asked  the  Legislature  to  provicte 
a  remedy.  The  evil  they  dreaded  was 
the  loss  of  the  temporalities  of  the  esta- 
blishment in  every  instance  in  which 
the  church  gave  effect  to  what  she  held 
to  be  a  fundamental  and  indispensable 
principle  relative  to  the  settlement  of 
ministers.  That  point  had  been  deter- 
mined by  a  sentence  of  the  supreme 
civil  court,  whose  competency  to  deter- 
mine it  the  church  did  not  dispute^ 
however  wrong  and  hard  she  mi^ht 
hold  the  determination  to  be.  The 
remedy  proposed  was  such  an  alteration 
of  the  law  as  might  enable  the  civil 
court,  in  future  cases,  to  give  decisions 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical." 

That  the  moderates,  when  in  their 
palmy  state,  were  not  slow  to  fulmi* 
nate  church  censures  upon  all  those 
refractory  ministers  or  presbyteries, 
by  whom  the  will  of  the  ruling  mi^or* 
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ity  was  resisied,  Will  appear  from  the 
Icmowiiig  case,  which  we  extract,  in 
•uhstance,  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dunlop,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
1840.  A  Mr.  Richardson  had  been 
presented  to  the  parish  of  Inverkeith- 
uiff.  The  people^  ahnost  to  a  man, 
iimted  in  rejecting  him.  The  Pres- 
byters were  instructed  to  deal  with 
them,'  which  they^id,  both  earnestly 
and  uTectionately}  but  found  that  their 
dejections  were  not  to  be  removed. 
The  case  was  brou^t  before  the  As- 
sembly (1751),  and  the  commission 
was  authorised  thereby,  to  cognosce^ 
and  finally  to  determine,  in  any  refer- 
ence or  appeal  brought  before  them^ 
**  concerning  the  transportation  or  set- 
^ement  of  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson.** 
By  this  body,  the  call  was  sustained. 
That  is,  they  found  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  most  acceptable  to  the  people 
by  wham  he  had  been  indignatUly  re- 
jected.  This  revolting  mockery  hav- 
ing been  gone  through,  the  Presbytery 
felt  that  they  were  in  a  great  strait. 
They  must  either  admit  and  ordain 
this  man,  and  by  sO  doing  offend  con- 
science, and  transgress  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  law  of  God ;  or  they 
must  refuse  to  do  so,  and  thus  become 
obnoxious  to  the  censures  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical superiors.  **  To  the  Com- 
mission,'* to  use  Mr.  Dunlop*s  words, 
*'  on  the  14th  of  November,  the  Pres- 
byterv  appeared,  and  stated  their  rea- 
sons for  delaying  to  induct  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Their  reasons  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — '  We  conscientiously  feel  that 
we  would  be  violating  a  law  of  Christ, 
if  we  inducted  this  man  against  the 
resolute  and  determined  will  of  the 
Christian  people.*  They  said,  *  Don't 
compel  us  to  settle  him ;  we  do  not 
desire  to  obstruct  his  settlement ;  but 
do  not  force  us  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  what  we  believe  to  be  sinful.*  ** 
The  Commission  were  displeased,  and 
threatened  loudly  those  who,  for  con- 
science sake,  thus  opposed  themselves 
to  its  decrees ;  again  directing  them, 
peremptorily,  to  admit  Mr.  Richard- 
son ;  and  giving  them  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  if  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  their  direction,  the  Commis- 
8ion«  at  its  next  meeting,  would  pro- 
ceed against  them  with  the  severest 
censures.  Again  the  Presbytery  de- 
clined, and  again  were  they  brought 
before  the  Commission ;  which  re* 
solved  that  they  had  power  to  carry 


Richardson^s  Settlement  mto  effect, 
and  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Presbytery  ;  but  upon  a  motion  that* 
the  Presbytery  be  censured,  the  nega- 
tive was  carried,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Principal.  Robertson,  who 
maintained  that  in  not  censuriiu^  the 
Presbytery,  the  Commission  had  not 
done  its  duty  ;  '<  muntaining  that  the 
Commission  were  bound  to  inflict 
such  censure,  although  no  evil  could 
occur  from  not  carrying  the  sentence 
into  effect."  He  was  very  soon  en- 
abled, by  his  great  influence,  to  have 
matters,  in  that  regard,  more  to  his 
own  mind. 

Mr.  Dunlop  thus  proceeds : — 

*'  The  General  Assembly  of  1752  was 
ushered  in  by  an  advice  from  the 
throne.  It  was  given  by  a  noble  Com- 
missioner, the  ancestor  of  a  noble  earl, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  present  As- 
sembly. Coming  from  the  supreme 
civil  authority,  an  extract  from  it 
would  be  listened  to  on  all  sides  with 
that  deference  which  was  due  to  that 
authority  —  perhaps,  with  greater  de- 
ference by  the  eentlemen  opposite  that 
by  himfelf.  *  One  thing,  however,  as 
a  well-wisher  to  the  government  and 
good  order  of  this  church,  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence.  Allow  me,  there- 
fore, to  hope,  that  as  it  is  our  happi- 
ness to  have  regular  meetings  of  our 
natidnal  assembly,  countenanced  by  our 
gracious  sovereign,  you  will  be  care- 
ful to  support  her  dignity  and  autho- 
rity, and  not  destroy,  with  your  own 
hands,  our  most  valuable  constitution, 
seciu'ed  by  law,  so  dear  to  your  fore- 
fathers, so  exceUent  in  itself,  and 
which  your  enemies  have  so  often  in 
vain  attempted  to  wrest  from  you. 
The  main  intention  of  your  meeting  is 
frustrated,  if  your  judgments  and  de- 
cisions are  not  held  to  be  final ;  if  in- 
ferior courts  continue  to  assume  that 
liberty  they  have  taken  upon  themselves, 
in  too  many  instances,  of  disputing  and 
disobeying  the  decisions  of  their  svpe- 
riors.  It  is  now  more  than  high  time 
to  think  of  putting  a  stojp  to  this  grow- 
ing evil;  otherwise  such  anarchy  and 
concision  will  be  introduced  into  the 
church,  as  will  inevitably  not  only 
break  us  in  pieces  amongst  ourselves!, 
but  make  us  Iikewij>e  the  scorn  and  de- 
rision of  our  enemies ;  for,  believe  me, 
subordination  is  the  Unk  of  society, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  order  m 
government. 

That  the  Principal's  influence  was 
used  in  this  matter,  or  rather  that  he 
spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  Commia^ 
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sioner,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  senti- 
ments of  Ministers  are  conveyed  in  the 
speech  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  is  it  un- 
important to  advert  to  the  positions  laid 
down  in  the  celebrated  manifesto  of  the 
moderate  party,  in  the  concoction  of 
which  the  great  historian  performed  a 
principal  part ;  and  in  which  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  due  subordination  of  in- 
ferior to  superior  church  judicatories 
is  put  upon  such  clear  grounds  of 
reason,  that  the  man  may  run  who 
reads  tiiem. 

*  In  a  numerous  society,  it  seldom 
happens  that  all  the  members  think 
unimrmly  concerning  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  any  public  regulation : 
but  no  sooner  is  tnat  regulation  en- 
acted, than  private  judgment  is  so  far 
superseded,  that  even  they  who  dis- 
approve it  are  notwithstanding  bound 
to  obey  it,  and  to  put  it  in  execution, 
if  required ;  unless  in  a  case  of  such 
g^oss  iniquity  and  manifest  violation  of 
the  original  design  of  the  society,  as 
justifies  resistance  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  makes  it  better  to  have 
the  societv  dissolved,  than  to  submit 
to  established  iniquity.  Such  extraor- 
dinary cases  we  can  easily  conceive  there 
may  be,  as  ivill  give  any  man  a  just 
title  to  seek  the  mssolution  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs,  or  at  least 
wilf  fully  justify  his  withdrawing  from 
it.  But  as  lone  as  he  continues  in  it, 
professes  regard  for  it,  and  reaps  the 
emoluments  of  it,  if  he  refuses  to  obey 
its  laws,  he  manifestly  acts  both  a  dis- 
orderly and  a  dishonest  part :  he  lays 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  the  society, 
whilst  he  contemns  the  autliority  of  it ; 
and  by  all  principles  of  reason  and 
equity,  is  justly  fcubjocted  to  its  cen- 
sures. They  who  maintain  that  such 
disobedience  deserves  no  censure,  main- 
tain, in  effect,  that  here  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  government  and  order. 
They  deny  those  first  principles  by 
which  men  are  united  in  society ;  and 
endeavour  to  establish  such  maxims,  as 
will  justify,  not  only  licentiousness  in 
ecclesiastical,  but  disorder  and  rebel- 
lion in  civil  government.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  reverend  Commission  have 
bv  this  sentence  declared,  that  dis- 
obedience to  the  supreme  judicature  of 
the  church  neither  infers  guilt,  nor 
deserves  censure;  as  they  nave  feur- 
rendered  a  right  essential  to  the  nature 
and  subsistence  of  every  society ;  as 
they  have  (so  far  as  lay  hi  them) 
betrayed  the  privileges,  and  deserted 
the  order  of  the  constitution ;  we 
could  not  have  acted  a  dutiful  pai-t  to 
the  church,  nor  a  safe  one  to  ourselves. 


unless  we  had  dissented  from  this 
sentence,  and  craved  liberty  to  re- 
present to  the  Venerable  Assembly, 
that  this  deed  appears  to  us  to  da 
manifestly  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
Commission.*  *  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  judicature,  which  is  appoint* 
ed  to  be  the  ^ardian  and  defender  of 
the  laws  and  orders  of  this  society, 
shall  absolve  them  who  break  these 
laws  from  all  censure,  and  by  such  a 
decree  encourage  and  invite  to  future 
disobedience,  we  conceive  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  have  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  betrayed  their  trust  in 
the  most  essential  instance.'  *  That 
the  lesser  and  inferior  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  ouepht  to  be  subordinate  and 
subject  imto  the  greater  and  superior 
assemblies.'  To  this  declaration, 
which  we  humbly  conceive  is  a  decision 
in  point,  and  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
system  of  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, this  sentence  of  the  Com- 
mission is  manifestly  repugnant;  and, 
therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  the  Vene- 
rable Assembly  will  justify  our  dis- 
sent ;  and  will  find  that  the  Commission 
have  exceeded  their  powers.  Prin- 
cipal Robertson's  comment  upon  the 
statement  is  —  *  As  the  same  errora 
seem  to  be  again  revived,  as  the  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  independency  spread 
fast,  and  have  in  all  appearance  infect- 
ed some  of  our  own  members,  we  do 
humby  conceive,  that  it  would  have 
become  the  reverend  Commission  ra- 
ther to  have  imitated  the  vigour  of 
their  forefathers,  in  supportmg  the 
Presbyterian  discipline  and  govern- 
ment, than,  by  this  unprecedented  sen- 
tence, to  have  given  admittance,  and 
promised  impunity  to  the  most  uncon- 
stitutional tenets  and  practices  '  ^  It 
concludes  —  *  We  cannot  help  being 
surprised,  that  our  brethren,  whose 
consciences  are  so  tender  in  other 
points,  should  feel  no  remorse  of  con- 
science, for  giving  such  a  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  mother-church.'  " 

Thus  moved,  the  Assembly  again 
addressed  itself  to* Mr.  Richardson's 
case,  with  a  determination  not  again 
to  err  upon  the  side  of  mercy.  An 
order  was  issued  appointing  the  Pres« 
bytery  of  Dimfermline  to  meet  at  Inver- 
keithing,  to  admit  the  obnoxious  pre- 
sentee ;  "  making,"  as  Mr.  Dunlop 
says,  "  five,  instead  of  three,  a  quorum, 
so  as  to  involve  the  necessity  of  some 
one  whose  conscience  was  violated  by 
the  proceeding  being  pressed  at  the 
ordination.  They  also  granted  a  war- 
rant on  Tuesday  to  cite  each  member 
of  Presbytery  who  did  not  attend  an^ 
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take  part  in  the  services,  to  appear  at 
the  har  of  the  Assemhlj  on  Friday, 
On  Friday  they  resoWed  to  depose  011^9 
and  on  Saturday  thev  deposed  that 
holy  man,  Mr.  Gillespie." 

Here  we  have  two  cases  of  the 
dealings  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
refractory  presbyteries.  In  the  one 
ijase,  that  of  1752,  the  presbytery  re- 
sisted, or  rather  refused  to  comply 
with,  an  injunction  of  the  assembly  to 
ordain  a  presentee  who  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  people ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  sentence  of  deprivation 
against  one  of  their  members.  Tliis 
was  during  the  ascendancy  of ;  the 
moderates;  and  the  proceeding  was 
deemed  most  righteous,  and  one  which 
the  assembly  could  not  refuse  to 
adopt,  without  forfeiting  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  by  countenanc- 
ing insubordination.  In  the  other 
jcase,  that  which  has  lately  occurred, 
the  presbytery  resist  an  order  of  the 
assembly  not  to  take  upon  trials  a 
vetoed  presentee,  but  to  suspend  their 
judgment  in  the  matter  until  the  mind 
of  the  church  should  be  more  fully 
Icnown.  Had  the  presbytery  intimated 
a  compliance  with  this  order,  no  fur- 
ther proceeding  would  have  taken 
place.  But  they  withstood  it,  and  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  act  in  defi- 
ance of  it ;  and  this  rebellious  contu- 
macy it  was  which  would  have  left  the 
assembly  without  excuse,  if  they  did 
not  promptly  take  the  only  other 
means  which  remained  to  them  of  vin- 
dicating their  authority  from  contempt, 
and  preventing  the  intrusion  of  an  un- 
acceptable presentee  upon  a  reclaim- 
ing congregation.  In  every  step  which 
the  assembly  took  in  this  painful  busi- 
ness, it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  were 
impelled  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  not  actuated  by  any  vindictive 
feeling  towards  their  erring  and  re- 
fractory brethren^  and  had  they  hesi- 
tated to  suspend  from  their  sacred 
functions  those  by  whom  these  func- 
tions were  about  to  be  fearfully  abused, 
they  would  have  deservedly  incurred 
the  strong  censure  of  Principal  Ro- 
bertson, that  those  who  so  far  neg- 
lected their  bounden  duty,  might  be 
held  in  effect  to  maintain,  *'  that  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  government 
and  order  ;"  and  that  by  such  conduct, 
such  maxims  would  be  established,  *<  as 
will  justify  not  only  licentiousness  in 


ecclesiastical,  but  disorder  and  rebel- 
lion in  civil  government."  And  yet, 
this  is  the  proceeding  which  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  is  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate as  persecution ! 

And  the  intelligent  reader  will  not 
fail  to  observe,  that  this  persecution  is 
justified,  when  the  presbyters  are  pu- 
nished for  a  righteous  adherence  to, — 
it  is  condemned,  when  they  are  punished 
for  a  weak  or  a  criminal  departure 
from,  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  constitution ! 

It  is  idle  to  say,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  the  civil  court  compelled  the 
presbytery  to  act  as  they  have  acted, 
and  as  they  are  at  present  acting.  As 
consistent  presbyterians,  shoidd  any 
compulsion  influence  them  to  renounce 
an  article  of  their  fmth?  If  not, 
neither  should  any  compulsion  influence 
them  CO  do  despight  to  the  authority 
of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  in 
matters  clearly  within  the  province  of 
those  superiors ; — as  are  confessedly  the 
spiritual  penalties  of  suspension  from 
the  sacred  office,  and  deprivation. 
Was  it  from  the  civil  court  the  sus- 
pended ministers  derived  their  autho- 
rity as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ?  No. 
It  was  conferred  upon  them  by  those 
who  retained  the  power  of,  on  fitting 
occasions,  taking  it  away ;  and  who 
alone  are  the  judges  of  these  fitting 
o?casions.  If  compulsion  by  a  tempo- 
ral sovereign  could  justify  a  disobe- 
dience to  an  ecclesiastical  mandate,  the 
traditors  in  the  early  times  would 
never  have  incurred  reproach  for  sur- 
rendering to  their  heathen  persecutors 
the  volume  of  Holy  Scripture.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  it  was  for  heresy 
they  were  suspended ;  would  an  in- 
junction of  the  civil  court  avail  to 
arrest  such  a  sentence?  Assuredly 
not.  The  ecclesiastical  court  might 
be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong  in  its 
judgment;  but  that  judgment  could 
only  be  set  aside  by  another  coiurt  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  As  well  might 
the  general  assembly  proceed  to  adju- 
dicate respecting  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, as  the  court  of  session  respect- 
ing those  spiritual  matters  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal ;  nor,  if  the  civil  courts  may, 
allowably,  trench  upon  the  province 
of  the  spiritual,  by  pronouncing  of 
no  effect  a  sentence  of  suspension  by 
competent  ecclesiastical  authority,  is  it 
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possible  to  ass^  any  bounds  which 
they  may  not  pass  in  annulling  or  re- 
versing spiritual  mandates. 

Many  there  are  who  strongly  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
respecting  the  veto  ]aw>  and  who  are 
up  in  arms  against  the  invasion  by 
the  civil  courts  of  what  they  deem  their 
spiritual  liberties.  Doctor  Chalmers 
thus  expresses  himself, when  introducing 
his  resolutions^  which  were  adopted  by 
the  assembly  last  year,  condemnatory 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  :— 

**  We  do  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
spirit  of  partisanship  has  not  so  far 
blinded  and  bewildered  the  minds  of 
churchmen  as  to  obliterate  all  their 
discrimination  between  the  things 
which  differ — between  the  open  ques- 
tion which  may  be  resolved  variously, 
and  the  vital  question  which  can  never 
be  relinquished,  or  by  one  iota  be  re- 
ceded from — that,  on  the  one  hand, 
many  are  the  sturdy  non-intrusionists, 
who  have  no  invincible  partiality  for 
the  Veto  law,  and,  on  the  other,  many 
an  anti-vetoist,  to  whom  the  very 
sound  of  it  is  absolutely  loathsome, 
who  will  respond  with  all  their  hearts 
to  the  assertion  of  the  church's  spiri- 
tual independence,  and  who,  when  we 
affirm  that.  Established  Church  though 
we  are,  the  civil  court  may  intromit 
with  nothine,  and  interpose  with  no- 
thinpf,  but  the  temporalities  of  our  es- 
tablishment, will  share  in  what  I  con- 
fidently believe  must  be  the  general 
cry  and  watchword  of  this  Assembly — 
even  that  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
powers,  impassable  by  each  on  the 
territory  of  the  other ;  and  that  there 
there  is  a  sacred,  incommutable,  well- 
defined  principle,  a  principle  that  ad- 
mits of  being  clearly,  I  haa  almost  said 
mathematically  defined,  and  of  which 
I  trust  it  will  be  found,  by  the  general 
voice  of  this  Assemblv,  that  even  to 
the  least  tittle  of  devmtion  there  can 
be  no  surrender  and  no  compromise. 
But  here  let  me  observe,  as  necessary 
for  making  up  the  full  amount  of  the 
independence  which  we  claim,  it  may 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  the 
most  strenuous  of  our  adversaries,  that 
civil  courts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ecclesiastical  business,  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  temporalities ;  and  yet,  under 
the  guise  of^  this  generality,  might  they 
find  a  plea  and  a  pretext  for  the 
grossest  invasion  on  tnose  peroeatives 
and  powers  which  inalienablv  belong  to 
every  Christian  church,  and  which,  in 
the  act  of  consenting  to  become  or 
continue  a  national  establishment,  we 


never  have,  and  I  trust  never  will, 
abandon.  For  example,  an  annuity  or 
lucrative  office  may  have  been  founded 
on  this  condition,  that  its  holder  shall 
be  one  of  our  communicants  ;  and  that 
a  civil  or  patrimonial  interest  may  be 
made  to  hinge  on  this  question,  to  ad- 
mit or  not  admit  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Yet  who  does  not  see,  even 
though  temporalities  be  implicated  in 
such  a  question,  that  there  would  be 
an  overstepping  on  our  own  proper 
domain  on  the  part  of  any  secular  ju- 
dicatory, which  should  'attempt  to 
control  or  overbear  our  judgment,  or 
to  visit  us  with  penalties,  because  of 
our  adverse  decision  in  this  matter  ? 
And  in  like  manner,  which  comes 
nearer  to  certain  Questions  now  at 
issue  before  us,  the  cnurch  never  gave 
up  the  conunand  which  she  had  u'om 
the  first  over  her  own  office-bearers, 
because,  when  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  in  return  for  its  endow- 
ments, she  has  the  office  of  dealing 
forth  throughout  its  districts  and  pa- 
rishes, the  lessons  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation among  the  families  of  the  land. 
The  state  did  not,  in  conferring  of  her 
temporal  good  things  on  any  tunction- 
arics  of  ours,  arm  or  invest  them  with 
any  right  of  resistance  to  that  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  from  which  their 
ecclesiastical  status  derives  both  its 
continuance  and  its  being — ^when,  on 
certain  Christian  considerations,  com- 
petent for  the  church  alone  to  enter- 
tain and  to  settle,  she  either  kept  them 
out  at  the  first,  or  can  put  them  out 
still  from  the  places  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  church  admits,  or  dis- 
contmues  her  communicants,  on  her 
own  principles ;  and  whatever  tempo- 
ral privileges  may  have  been  conferred 
on  these  by  a  power  ah  extra,  she  will 
manage  the  whole  business'  both  of 
their  admission  and  exclusion  on  the 
same  principles  as  before.  And  the 
church  admits  or  discontinues  her  own 
office-bearers  on  her  own  principles ; 
and  whatever  temporal  benefit  may 
have  been  conferred  on  these  by  a 
power  ab  extra,  she  might  manage  the 
whole  business  both  of  their  admission 
and  exclusion  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples as  before.  No  civil,  no  secular 
interest  of  theirs,  which  has  been  in- 
grafted or  superinduced  by  another 
party  on  the  office  they  hold  fVom  us, 
can  ever  entitle  them  to  resist  the  law- 
ful mastery  and  direction  which  every 
Christian  church  has  over  her  own 
sons  and  her  own  servants.  If  the 
endowing  party  take  offence  at  our 
procedure,  he  may  withdraw  his  libe- 
•  ralities,  or,  if  so  he  pleases,  may  con- 
tinue to  bestow  them  either  on  those 
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whom  we  have  r^ected,  or  on  those 
whom  we  have  ejected — he  may  think 
umighteously ;  so  assuredly  may  the 
state,  if  the  endowing  party  withdraw  its 
temporalities ;  and  tnat,  whether  from 
special  churches,  or  from  the  church  at 
large ;  nay,  may  confer  them  on  our  vetoed 
presentees  and  our  deposed  clergymen. 
But  it  becomes  persecution,  and  ceases 
to  be  legitimate  power,  when  more 
than  this  is  attempted,  and  more  than 
this  has  recently  been  done;  and  we 
may  well  be  excused,  if,  after  the  in- 
termeddling of  the  few  last  years,  we 
should  be  jealous  of  any  expression  in 
a  bill,  which  may  expose  us  to  the 
repetition  of  it,  or  by  which  the  state, 
or  rather  the  agents  and  subordinates, 
of  the  state,  may,  on  the  pretence  that 
ours  is  a  national,  inflict  outrage  on 
any  of  the  privileffes  which,  as  a 
Cmristian  church,  inherently  and  inde- 
libly belong  to  us, — either  lifting  against 
us  the  huid  of  violence  from  without, 
or  practising  on  the  allegiance  of  our 
own  children,  and  so  stirring  up  anar- 
chy and  misrule  within  our  borders." 

The  reviewer  dwells  strongly  upon 
the  evils  of  popular  election ;  and 
cites  cases  which  very  strikingly  exem- 
plify these  evils.  But  what  of  that  ? 
We  are  not  now  about  to  legislate 
de  novo  upon  the  subject.  Will  any 
such  cases  disprove  the  statute  rights 
of  the  Scottish  people  to  a  voice  of 
some  sort  or  other  in  the  appointment 
their  pastors  ?.'  And  if  not^ — to  what 
purpose  are  they  adduced  in  the  pre- 
sent argument  ?  We  could  ourselves 
fill  a  very  considerable  volume  with 
instances  of  the  fearful  abuse  of  pa- 
tronage, if  it  were  our  object  to  bring 
it  into  contempt.  But  we  do  not  thus 
reason.  Our  object  is  rather  to  re- 
store these  principles  into  harmony^ 
than  to  increase  the  variance  between 
them  ;  and  we  think  that  we  best  con- 
sult the  dictates  of  truth,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  Scottish  church, 
when  we  so  miuntain  the  one,  as 
always  to  respect  the  other.  We  can- 
not, however,  omit  one  graphical 
sketch  of  the  injurious  operation  of 
patronage  when  abused,  which  may 
serve  to  show  the  English  and  the 
Irish  reader  why  it  is  that  the  religi- 
ous community  in  Scotland  regard  it 
with  such  unutterable  loathing,  that, 
even  when  best  administered,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  endured.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Whigism  of  the  Old  School,"  by 


Hugh  Miller,  the  able  editor  of  "  Th« 
Witness." 

**  I  heard  sermon  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  church  of  a  country  parish 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  almost 
the  entire  people  are  separated  from  the 
clereyman.  I  had  previously  seen  much 
of  the  evils  of  patronage.  In  the  pro* 
secution  of  an  humble  but  honest  calling, 
of  which  I  am  not  mean  enough  to  be 
ashamed,  I  had  travelled  over  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Scotland.  I  had  been 
located  for  months  together,  at  one 
period  of  my  life,  among  the  parishes 
of  its  southern  districts,  at  another  in 
those  of  the  north, — I  had  seen  both 
the  Highlands  and  the  Low  country; 
and,  if  the  powers  of  observation  were 
not  w&iiting,  the  opportunities  were  cer- 
tainlv  very  great.  But  the  almost  en- 
tire desertion  of  a  pastor  by  his  people, 
was  a  thine  I  had  not  yet  witnessed, 
and  I  was  (fesirous  to  see  and  judge  for 
myself.  There  are  associations  of  a 
high  and  peculiar  character  connected 
with  this  northern  parish.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  it  has  formed 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  a  trulv  noble 
family,  celebrated  by  Philip  Doddridge 
for  its  great  moral  worth,  and  b^  Walter 
Scott  ror  its  high  military  genius ;  and 
through  whose  influence  the  light  of 
Reformation  had  been  introduced  in 
this  remote  corner,  at  a  period  when  all 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  enve- 
loped in  the  original  darkness.  In  a 
later  age  it  had  been  honoured  by  the 
fines  and  proscriptions  of  Charles  II. ; 
and  its  minister,  one  of  those  men  of 
God  whose  names  still  live  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  country,  and  whose  biogra- 
phy occupies  no  small  space  in  the 
recorded  history  of  her  *  worthies,* — 
had  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  tvranny  and  irrelig^on  of  the  time, 
that  he  was  ejected  from  his  charge 
more  than  a  year  before  any  of  the 
other  non-conforming  clergymen  of  the 
Church.  I  approached  the  parish  from 
the  east.  Tne  day  was  warm  and 
pleasant ;  the  scenery  through  which  I 
passed  some  of  the  fiinest  in  Scotland. 
The  mountains  rose  on  the  right  in 
huge  Titanic  masses,  that  seemed  to 
soften  their  purple  and  blue  in  the  clear 
sunshine  to  the  delicate  tone  of  the 
deep  sky  beyond ;  and  I  could  see  the 
yet  unwasted  snows  of  summer  glit- 
tering in  little  detached  masses  along 
their  summits  ;  the  hills  of  the  middle 
region  were  feathered  with  wood  ;  a 
forest  of  mingleil  oaks  and  larches, 
which  still  blended  the  tender  softness 
of  spring  with  the  full  foliage  of  sum- 
mer, swept  down  to  the  path ;  the  wide 
undulating  plam  below  was  laid   out 
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into  fields,  ttottled  With  cottages,  and 
waving  with  yet  unshot  com;  and  a 
noble  arm  of  the  sea  winded  along  the 
lower  edge  for  nearly  twenty  miles, 
losing  itself  to  the  west,  among  blue 
hills  and  jutting  headlands,  and  opening 
in  the  east  to  the  ibain  ocean,  through  a 
magnificent  gateway  of  rock.  But  the 
little  groups  which  I  encoimtered  at 
every  tummg  of  the  path,  as  they  jour- 
neyed with  all  the  sober,  well-marked 
decency  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath  morning, 
towards  the  church  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  interested  me  more  than  even 
the  scenery.  The  clan  which  inhabited 
this  part  of  the  country  had  borne  a 
well-marked  character  in  Scottish  story. 
Buchanan  has  described  it  as  one  of  the 
most  fearless  and  warlike  in  the  north. 
It  served  under  the  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
bum.  It  was  the  first  to  rise  in  arms 
to  protect  Queen  Mary,  on  her  visit  to 
Inverness,  from  the  intended  violence 
of  Huntly.  It  fought  the  battles  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany,  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  It  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  English  at  Fontenoy ;  and  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy 
after  all  the  other  allied  troops  had 
quitted  the  field.  And  it  was  the  de- 
scendants of  these  very  men  who  were 
now  passing  me  on  the  road.  The 
rugged  robust  form,  half  bone,  half 
muscle,  the  springy  firmness  of  tread, 
the  grave  manly  countenance, — all  gave 
indication  that  the  original  character- 
istics survived  in  their  full  strength; 
and  it  was  a  strength  that  inspired  con- 
fidence, not  fear.  There  were  gray- 
haired,  patriarchal-looking  men  among 
the  grcups,  whose  very  air  seemed  im- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  the  duties  of  the 
day  ;  nor  was  there  aught  that  did  not 
agree  with  the  object  of  the  journey,  in 
the  appearance  of  even  the  youngest 
and  least  thoughtful. 

"  As  I  proceeded,  I  came  up  with  a 
few  people  who  were  travelling  in  a 
contrary  direction.  A  Secession  meet- 
ing-house has  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
parish,  and  these  formed  part  of  the 
congregation.  A  path,  nearly  olscured 
by  grass  and  weeds  leads  from  the 
main  road  to  the  parish  church.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  trace  it,  and  there 
were  none  to  direct  me,  for  I  was  now 
walking  alone.  The  parish  burying- 
ground,  thickly  sprinkled  with  graves 
and  tombstones,  surrounds  the  church. 
It  is  a  quiet,  solitary  spot,  of  great 
beauty,  lying  beside  the  f  ea-fihore ;  and, 
as  service  had  not  vet  commenced,  I 
whiled  away  half  an  hour  in  sauntering 
among  the  stones,  and  deciphering  the 
inscriptions.  I  could  trace,  in  the  rude 
monuxpenti  of  this  retired  little  spot,  a 
brief  but  impreflsiTo  history  of  the  cUs^ 


trict.  The  older  tablets,  fipray  and 
shaggy  with  the  mosses  and  Ochens  of 
three  centuries,  bear,  in  their  uncouth 
semblances  of  the  unwieldy  battle-axe 
and  double-handed  sword  of  ancient 
warfare,  the  meet  and  appropriate  sym- 
bols of  the  earlier  time.  But  the  more 
modem  testify  to  the  introduction  of  a 
humanizing  influence.  They  speak  of  a 
life  after  death,  in  the  '  holy  texts'  de- 
scribed by  the  poet;  or  certify,  in  a 
quiet  humility  of  style,  which  almost 
vouches  for  their  truth,  that  the  sleep- 
ers below  were  *  honest  men,  of  blame- 
less character,  and  who  feared  God.' 
There  is  one  tombstone,  however,  more 
remarkable  than  all  the  others.  It  lies 
beside  the  church  door,  and  testifies,  in 
an  antique  inscription,  that  it  covers 
the  remains  of  the  *  great,  man.  of.  gob. 

AND  .  FAITHFVL  .  MINISTER .  OF  .  IE8T8. 

CHRIST,'  who  had  endured  persecution 
for  the  truth  in  the  dark  days  of  Charles 
and  his  brother.  He  had  outlived  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  though 
worn  by  years  and  sufferings,  had  re- 
turned to  his  parish  on  the  Revolution, 
to  end  his  course  as  it  had  begun.  He 
saw,  ere  his  death,  the  law  of  patronage 
abolished,  and  the  popular  right  vur- 
tually  secured ;  ana,  fearing  lest  his 
people  might  be  led  to  abuse  the  im- 
portant privilege  conferred  on  them, 
and  calculating  aright  on  the  abiding 
influence  of  his .  own  character  among 
them,  he  gave  charge  on  his  deathbed 
to  dig  his  grave  in  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  that  thev  might  regard  him  as 
a  sentinel  placed  at  the  door,  and  that 
his  tombstone  might  speak  to  them  as 
they  passed  out  and  in.  The  inscrip- 
tion which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  is  still  perfectly 
legible,  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable words : — *  This. stone. sua ll 

BEAR.  WITNFSS.  against  .  THE .  PARI8H- 


I  xNER8.0F. 


IF. 


THEY.BRING.ANK.UNGODLT.MIN78TER.  IK 

HKHE.I  Could  the  imagination  of  a 
poet  have  originated  a  more  striking 
conception  in  connection  with  a  church 
deserted  b^  all  its  better  people,  and 
whose  minister  fattens  on  his  hire,  usie- 
less  and  contented  ? 

**  I  entered  the  church,  for  the  cler- 
gyman had  just  gone  in.  There  were 
from  eight  to  ten  persons  scattered  over 
the  pews  below,  and  seven  in  the  gal- 
leries above ;  and  these,  as  there  were 
no  more  *  Peter  Clerks*  and  'Michael 
Tods*  in  the  parish,  composed  the  entire 
congregation.  I  wrapped  myself  up  in 
my  plaid  and  fat  down,  and  the  service 
went  on  in  the  usual  course;  but  it 
sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  miserable 
mockery.  The  precentor  swag  almost 
alone ;    and  ere  the    clergyman   bad 
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reached  the  middle  of  his  discourse, 
whidi  he  read  in  an  unimpassioned  mo- 
notonous tone,  nearly  one-half  his  skele- 
ton congregation  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
the    drowsy  listless  expression  of  the 


others  showed,  that,  for  every  good 
purpose,  they  mi^ht  have  been  asle  _ 
too.     And  SabbaUi  after  Sabbath  has 


this  unfortunate  man  ffone  the  same 
tiresome  round,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  effects,  for  the  last  twentv-three 
years, — at  no  time  rea^arded  by  the 
better  clergymen  of  the  district  as  really 
their  brother, — on  no  occasion  recog- 
nised by  the  parish  as  virtually  its 
minister;  with  a  dreary  vacancy,  and 
a  few  indifferent  hearts  inside  his  church, 
and  the  stone  of  the  Covenanter  at  the 
door !  Aeainst  whom  does  the  inscrip- 
tion testity  ? — for  the  people  have  es- 
caped— Against  thepatron,  the  intruder, 
and  the  law  of  Bolingbroke, — ^the  Dr. 
Robertsons  of  the  last  age,  and  the  Dr. 
Cooks  of  the  present.  It  is  well  to 
learn,  from  this  hapless  parish,  the 
exact  sense  in  which,  m  a  different  state 
of  matters,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  would 
have  been  constituted  minister  of  Auch- 
terarder.  It  is  well,  too,  to  learn,  that 
there  may  be  vacancies  in  the  Church 
where  no  blank  M>pears  in  the  Alma- 
nack." 

The  reviewer  refers,  with  not  a  little 
of  bitterness,  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  to  his  constituents  at  Kilmarnock, 
in  which  he  complains  of  the  late  deci- 
sions of  the  court  of  session,  and  says, 
*^  that  when  men  tell  the  reclaiming 
clergy  to  hear  the  law,  he  will  tell  them 
to  hear  the  constitution. "The  reviewer 
asks  how  is  the  constitution  to  be 
heard,  but  through  the  law  ?  We,  in 
our  turn,  ask,  was  it  through  the  law 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
willing  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  the  celebrated  privilege 
case  which  occupied  so  much  of  tne 
public  attention  during  the  last  sitting 
of  parliament?  No.  Whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  con- 
vinced, ^d  acted  upon  the  conviction, 
that  the  judge  ^  made  law,  against 
which  they  contended,  violated  the 
constitution  ;  so  that  they  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  committing  to  strict  custody 
the  officers  who  acted  under  the  orders 
of  the  court  bv  whom  the  obnoxious 
decision  had  been  mode.  No  such 
violence  against  the  officers  of  the 
court  of  session  has  been  authcHrized 
by  the  general  assembly,  who  are  just 
as  fuUy  convinced  that  their  peculiar 


domain  has  been  invaded,  when  sus- 
pended ministers  are  released  from 
their  suspension  by  a  civil  court,  and 
their  authorized  successors  interdicted 
by  the  same  court  from  performing 
their  spiritual  functions.  The  Scottish 
clergy,  indeed,  stand  in  amazement  at 
all  this ;  and  ask,  with  indienant  as- 
tonishment to  what  it  tends  ?  If  tibe 
Lord  Justice  Clerke  held  an  ordina- 
tion, and  sent  forth  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  duly  authorized  to  dispense 
all  Christian  ordinances,  as  many  as 
submitted  to  the  imposition  of  his 
hands,  the  good  people  of  Scotland 
eotdd  scarcely  feel  more  surprise ; — 
except,  perhaps,  at  being  told  that  the 
simple  fact  that  his  lor£hip  had  so  re« 
solved,  should  silence  all  present  doubt, 
prevent  all  present  resistance,  and  bar 
all  future  inquiry !  No,  No,  Mr. 
Reviewer ;  we  tell  you,  whether  in 
your  legislative  or  your  literary  capa- 
city, the  religious  people  of  Scotland, 
whom  you  are  pleased  to  call  fanatical, 
will  not  consent  to  unlearn  all  that 
history  has  taught  them  of  the  consti- 
tion  of  their  church,  because  of  a  legal 
decision,  by  which,  in  their  judgments, 
its  rights  and  its  privileges  have  been 
disregarded  ?  They  appeal  to  the  le- 
gislature for  protection  and  redress, 
against  a  decbion  which  if  suffered  to 
take  fnll  effect,  must  annihilate  their 
spiritual  independence  ;  and  they  ex- 
pect, confidently,  that  the  same  indul- 
gence will  be  extended  towards  them 
while  they  are  thus  constitutionally 
seeking  an  escape  from  present  embar- 
rassments, to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  during  the  last  session, 
laid  clium  when  it  was  engaged  in  a  si- 
milar conflict  with  the  judges  of  the  land, 
for  the  vindication  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament. 

What  the  reviewer  says  respecting 
the  possible  abuse  of  power  by  the 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  is 
best  answered  by  being  simply  retorted. 
It  is  just  as  easy  and  just  as  natural  to 
suppose  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  court  to  whose  review  the 
other  might  be  subjected.  We  claim 
infallibility  for  neither.  We  frankly 
admit  that  both  may  err.  But  then 
the  remedy,  in  such  extreme  cases 
as  those  which  the  reviewer  supposes, 
should  not  be  by  appeal  to  a  co-ordi- 
nate civil  court,  but  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament.  Our  answer,  there- 
fore, is,  that  if  ^the  church  judicatries 
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Tiolate  their  own^  or  the  constitution 
of  wiy  of  the  civil  judicatories,  we 
would  treat  them  just  as  we  should 
treat  the  civil  judicatories,  if  they 
were  guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  We 
would  brinff  the  whole  of  the  matters 
at  issue  before  the  legislature,  and  bv 
a  declaratory  law,  render  any  such 
conflict  of  jurisdictions  for  the  future 
impossible  ;  and  this  is,  we  hope,  what 
will  now  be  done. 

We  agree  with  the  reviewer  in 
thinking  the  veto  law  of  1834  uncon- 
stitutional ;  not  because  it  trenches 
upon  the  rights  of  patrons,  but  because 
it  trenches  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church.  Upon  this  subject  we  re- 
joice to  find  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  also 
strongly  with  us ;  and  while  he  places 
the  principle  of  deference  to  the 
popular  will  in  the  appointment  of 
pastors,  or,  the  non-intrusion  principle, 
upon  grounds  from  which  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  subverting  the  Scot- 
tish establishment ;  he  also  makes  it 
abundantly  plain,  ''that  at  no  time, 
until  1834,  did  the  carrying  of  that 
principle  into  practice  ever  exclude 
the  equitable  judgment  reserved,  in 
the  hands  of  the  church  at  large,  for 
those  emergencies  which  might  de- 
mand its  application."  This  law  has 
been  suspended,  from  the  time  that  it 
was  fully  known  that  its  operations 
would  be  resisted  by  the  civil  courts. 
But  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, it  should  be  formally  rescmded. 

In  any  future  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  to  be  final  or  satisfac- 
tory, care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
three  rights,  which  are  clearly  trace- 
able throuffh  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  the  presbyterian  church,  and  which 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  coeval 
with  its  constitution  ;  namely,  the 
right  of  the  patron,  the  right  of  the 
presbytery,  and  the  right  of  the 
people.  No  one  of  these  rights 
should  be  so  asserted,  as  to  com- 
promise, or  to  overrule  the  others : 
and  it  is  by  an  error  in  that  particular 
that  the  legislative  efforts,  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  have  proved  of  no 
avail. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  so  as- 
sert the  right  of  the  patron  as  to  anni- 
hilate the  right  of  the  people.  He  is 
utterly  averse  to  the  recognition  of  any 
principle  which  would  justify  a  refusal, 
on  the  part^of  the  church  authorities. 


to  admit  and  ordaia  a  presentee,  in 
favour  of  whom  there  has  been  no  suf- 
ficient call,  or  who  has,  unfortunately, 
been  rejected  by  the  people.  That,  he 
holds,  "  would  be  a  wrong  done  to  the 
patron,"*  And  he  restricts  the  juris- 
diction of  the  presbyters  in  the  matter 
within  far  narrower  limits  than  Lord 
Aberdeen  or  Mr.  Hope  would  consent 
to  circmnscribe  it.  His  judgment  was 
evidently  formed  from  the  analogy  of 
the  English  law,  by  which,  ivndoubt- 
edly,  the  rights  of  patrons  are  main- 
tained with  a  very  high  hand  ;  and  it  is 
so  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  case  be- 
fore us,  that  not  even  the  most  strenu- 
ous and  inveterate  of  the  Scotch  oppo- 
nents of  the  claims  of  the  church  could 
venture  to  defend  it.  If  the  veto  law; 
had  a  tendency  to  make  the  people 
every  thing,  and  the  presbyters  and 
the  patron  nothing,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  make  the  patij^n  every 
thing,  and  the  presbytery  and  the 
people  nothing.  Neither  injustice 
should  be  allowed ;  and  his  lordship 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  no  security 
will  be  found  for  die  rights  of  the 
patron,  in  any  measure  which  tram- 
ples upon  the  rights  of  the  people  ;— 
and  most  earnestly  do  we  commend  to 
his  attention  the  following  forcible  ob^ 
servations,  by  Mr.  Colqunoun : — 

"  There  are  two  principles  established 
by  the  constitution;  the  one  that  the 
patron  shall  select  the  preacher,  the 
other  that  the  people  shall  concur  with 
him,  or  signify  their  dissent  Arom  him. 
The  patron's  presentation,  the  popular 
concurrence,  are  therefore  the  two  great 
chords  in  the  appointment  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  constitution  has  adopted  both. 
The  one  has  existed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  presbyterian  church.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  church,  insisted 
upon  by  the  church,  admitted  at  all 
times  by  the  state.  The  other,  the 
right  of  the  patron,  has  been  often  held 
inconsistent  with  the  presbyterian 
church,  repudiated  by  her  and  reclaimed 
against,  hardly  imposed  by  the.  state,  by 
the  church  reluctantly,  sullenly  endured. 
Whether  this  principle  can  consist  at  all 
with  presbytery,  has  been  at  yai*ious 
times  earnestly  questioned.  At  the 
greatest  and  latest  constitutional  set- 
tlement, it  was  unanimously  abandoned. 
Of  the  other  principle,  that  of  popular 
concurrence,  no  Question  was  ever  en- 
tertained, that  witnout  it,  separate  fVom 
it,  presbytery  could  not  exist.  So  long 
as  presbytery  has  existed,  so  long  it  has 
been  found ;  vigorous  in  its  purer  ages. 
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never  denied  in  its  darkest  season.  The 
one  principle,  therefore,  is  alien,  dubi- 
ous, oranded,  trampled  on,  stigmatised 
by  the  church;  the  other,  the  great 
luminous  right,  is  congenial, .  coeval, 
with  the  presbyterian  church.  The 
Lord  Chancellor's  plan  is,  to  exalt  the 
former  while  he  abases  the  latter;  to 
thrust  aside  the  grand  principle  of  pres- 
bytery, that  he  may  lift  its  rival  to 
heaven.  And  when  he  finds  the  two 
rights  confronted,  and  one  of  them  must 
give  way,  he  would  knock  down  the 
ancient«and  inherent  right,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  doubtful  and  Questioned 
right.  Is  this  wise?  friendly  to  the 
church,  I  do  not  inquire.  But  is  it 
wise  to  the  state  ?  to  peace,  to  order, 
above  all,  to  the  patron  s  interests  ?  It 
may  be  difiicult,  with  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  with  such  an  aban- 
donment at  the  revolution  of  the  rights 
of  patrons,  very  difficult  in  these  davs 
to  maintain  the  patron's  rights.  The 
nomination  of  the  patron  has  been  held 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  jurisdiction 
and  integrity  of  the  presbyterian  church. 
It  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  stealthily  and  in  modem 
times  re-introduced.  The  principle  of 
popular  concurrence,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  undeniable,  is  ingrained,  inherent  in 
the  Constitution.  Surely  it  is  the  part 
of  every  wary  friend  of  patronage,  to 
provide  that  the  nomination  by  the  patron, 
mstead  of  menacing  and  confronting  the 
course  of  this  fundamental  principle, 
should  bend  and  shape  its  course,  and 
bow  to  manv  restrictions,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  connict  with  it,  the  issue  dT 
which  was  at  all  times  doubtful,  in  these 
days  more  especially  so.  I  leave  it  to 
those  who  appreciate  most  highly  the 
value  of  the  patron's  rights,  to  consider 
the  policy  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
recommends,  and  to  inquire  whether, 
with  their  object,  the  wisest  course  is 
bluffly  and  bluntly  to  plant  their  feet 
with  him  on  a  position  in  which,  striking 
a  blow  at  the  heart  and  vitals  of  pres- 
b^ery,  they  raise  against  the  obnoxious 
rights  of  patrons  the  attachments  and 
passions  of  a  resolute  people,  and 
lead  to  a  conflict,  in  which  mer  driven 
to  extreme  principles  are  left  without  an 
option;  in  which  all  who  cherish  the 
order  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
security  of  the  State,  must  feel  that,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  they  are  bound  to 
cut  awav  the  excrescence  of  patronage, 
rather  than  suffer  any  interference  with 
the  inherent  rights  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland." 

In  Lord  Ab^deen*s  bill,  there  is 
much  more  eTidenoe  of  a  knowledge 
^  &e  Scottish  ecdesiasticiU  constitu* 


tion ;  and  we  have  only  to  repeat  onr 
keen  regret^  as  expressed  in  our  De- 
cember number,  that  it  was  not  cha- 
racterised by  a  very  little  more  of 
accommodation  to  the  temper  of  the 
times  ;  as,  by  so  being,  it  would  have 
been  more  m  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  church,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  think  it  would  have 
been  completely  successful. 

Lord  Aberdeen  recognises  the  right 
of  the  people  to  object  to  the  presen- 
tee, upon  grounds  by  them  to  be  spe- 
cified, for  the  adjudication  of  the  pres- 
bytery. All  this  is  so  far  right.  He  ad- 
mits, also,  a  latitude  of  objection  which 
would  make  the  hairs  of  an  English 
judge  stand  on  end  upon  his  head,  if 
contended  for  in  the  case  of  an  English 
presentation  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  well 
knew  that  he  was  keeping  within, 
rather  than  straying  beyond,  the  limits 
within  which,  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
that  privilege  is  bounded.  What 
English  lawyer,  Mr.  Colquhoun  asks, 
would  tolerate  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Hope,  (who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lord  Aberdeen's  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend"  in  the  concoction  of  his 
bill,)  "  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
Bishop  to  reject  a  presentee,  learned, 
orthodox,  and  moral,  on  the  ground, 
that  his  style  of  preaching  is  not  suited 
to  the  parish,  or  that  his  manners  are 
boisterous,  or  that  his  voice  is  weak, 
or  his  interest  in  his  sacred  work  luke 
warm?  Or  above  all,  and  in  one 
word,  that  though  generally  well  qua- 
lified for  the  ministry,  he  is  not  fitted 
for  THE  charge  to  which  he  is  pre* 
sentedf*  Now  all  this  is  admitted, 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Hope,  to 
be  fully  within  the  competency  of  the 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  authorities.  To 
objections  grounded  upon  such  causes, 
they  may  give  validity,  if  they  find 
that  they  have  been  truly  alledged ; 
and  this  at  once  dissipates  into  thin 
air  the  hallucination  of  that  unsound 
analogy  by  which  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor was  misled.  It  recognises  the  right 
of  the  patron  as  restricted  and  limited 
by  other  rights  equally  well  grounded 
in  law,  and  equally  claiming  a  respect- 
ful observance.  Wherein,  then,  is 
Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  insufficient? 
In  two  particulars,  by  the  neglect  of 
which  it  was  rendered  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  acceptable  either 
to  the  clergy,  or  to  the  people. 
In  the  nrst  placei  accoraing  to  thi« 
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billy  the  dergj  can  only  adpudicate 
upon  certain  recorded  objections. 
They  have  no  power  of  deciding,  ge- 
nerally, according,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  whether  the  presentee  b, 
or  is  not,  fitted  for  the  particular 
charge.  They  are  restricted,  techni- 
cally, to  the  specific  objections  alleged ; 
and  they  must  be  able  to  say,  that 
they  agree  with,  or  they  dissent  from, 
these  objections.  They  have  no 
power  given  them  of  stating,  gene- 
rally, that  the  mere  fact  of  the  pre- 
sentee being  very  strongly  objectea  to, 
is  conclusive  of  his  unfitness  for  that 
particular  charge.  This  is  one  ob- 
jection to  the  bul.  The  other  is,  that 
it  neglected  to  declare  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  final. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objection. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  stated  in  his 
speech,  and  (if,  indeed,  thev  be  differ- 
ent persons,)  the  reviewer  has  echoed 
hb  sentiment,  **  that  the  circumstance 
of  a  number  of  persons  liking  a  pre- 
sentee, or  no,  could  not  be  considered 
a  qualification  inherent  in  the  indi- 
vidual." The  liking,  or  not  liking,  b 
not  inherent  in  the  individual ;  just 
as  the  heat  b  not  in  the  fire,  or  the 
cold  in  the  frost ;  but  it  is,  surely, 
quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, that  the  presbyters  should  be 
able  to  ascertain,  that  there  b  in  the 
individual  that  which  causes  those  sen- 
timents either  of  attachment  or  aver- 
sion, which  it  is  so  important  to  take 
into  consideration,  when  they  are  about 
to  establish  a  pastoral  relation  between 
him  and  the  people  ; — and  we  cannot 
help  saying  wjth  great  respect,  that  we 
do  think  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have 
done  much  better  if  he  had  avoided  all 
metaphysical  subtleties  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  estimated  the  validity  of  the 
objection  which  he  disallowed,  more  ac- 
cording to  its  bearing  upon  the  practi- 
cal usefulness  of  the  presentee,  than  its 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  of 
speculative  philosophy. 

In  the  Scottish  Church  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  a  presentee  is 
found  unsuitable  to  one  congregation, 
and  suitable  to  another.  It  implies 
no  reproach  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
a  particular  parbh  do  not  like  him. 
That  may  be  their  misfortune,  as  well 
as  his  fault.  The  addresses  of  the 
suitor  are  not  encouraged;  but  that 
by  no  means  implies  that  he  may  not 
recdve  every  encouragfement  in  some 


other  quarter ;  promded  he  i$  svfferad 
ouietly  to  take  his  departure  without 
naving  any  brand  fixed  upon  him ; 
and  this,  we  are  bound  to  say,  was  by 
no  means  provided  in  Lord  Aberdeen*s 
Bill.  The  presbytery  should  be  able 
to  say,  that  they  agreed  with  the  con- 
gregation in  the  grounds  of  his  rejec- 
tion, before  they  could  set  him  aside : 
*-thus  not  only  stamping  him  with  im- 
fitness  for  that  parttcuhr  parbh,  but 
proclaiming  his  general  ineiigtbiltty  in 
such  a  way  as  must  exclude  him  alto- 
gether from  the  church ;  and  thb,  al- 
though they  may  not  have  had  any 
proper  means  of  judging  whether  the 
objections  againsf  him  were  well 
founded  or  no ! 

"  Now  this,"  as  Mr.  Colquhonn  ob- 
serves, "  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution,  it  it  inconsbtent  with 
possibility.  It  is  not  only  a  function 
never  yet  imposed  on  the  Church  courts ; 
but  it  is  a  function  which  the  church 
courts  cannot  dbchuree.  I  put  aside, 
observe,  the  case  of  a  corrupt  dis^ 
$ent.  I  put  aside  the  case  of  a  frivO' 
lous  dissent.  These  the  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  mi^ht  deal  with 
and  reject.  I  assume  the  case,  the 
common  case,  which  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  church,  when  she  arranged 
that  procedure  by  which  the  presentee 
b  sent  to  the  people  for  their  opinion. 
The  question  put  in  thb  procedure  is  ; 
Do  you,  the  people,  like  that  presentee? 
Is  he  to  yonr  mind  f  In  the  case  of  a 
dissent,  the  answer  b  ;  We  do  not  like 
him.  He  is  not  to  our  mind.  The  bill 
of  1840  provides  that  thb  finding  of  the 
people  mnst  come  up  before  the  church, 
who  must  in  every  case  be  able  to  say 
that  they  think  the  people  right  in  their 
finding.  If  indeed  thb  were  possible, 
observe  its  effects  on  the  prospects  of 
the  unhappy  presentee.  The  people 
dislike  him,  and  they  say  so.  This  b 
bad  enough,  and  may  cost  him  that 
parish.  But  if  the  church  at  large  are 
to  say  that  the  people  dislike  him,  a  td 
that,  the  people  ate  right,  the  eti'ect  to 
him  niUhi  be,  not  the  lo&s  of  the  bene- 
fice, but  ruin,  hopeless  ruin,  driving 
him  out  of  the  church. 

"  This  change  then  in  the  constitu- 
tion is  ruinous  to  the  presentee.  But  I 
waive  thb.  This  is  a  question  of  policy 
beside  my  argument.  I  resume  the 
Bne  of  it.  My  comment  b,  that  the 
church  has  very  imperfect  means  of  de> 
ciding  ;  I  should  rather  say  no  means  at 
all  of  knowing  whether  the  people  are 
right  in  their  judgment  or  not.  The 
people  hear  the  presentee  preach;  the 
ghiirch  «t  that  time.clQ^s  iu>t.     The 
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people  have  observed  his  deportment  in 
the  polpit  and  the  parish  ;  the  church 
has  not.  The  people  have  inquired  for 
themselves  into  his  character  and  habits. 
They  have  judged  for  themselves  as  to 
his  style  of  language,  of  thought,  and 
sentiment.  The  church  has  had  no 
such  opportunity.  When  therefore  the 
people  are  asked,  as  they  are  by  the 
constitution,  Do  you,  after  all  this  trial, 
find  that  man  suited  to  you  ?  his  mind 
at  one  with  your  minds?  and  they 
nswcr.  We  do  not ;  it  would  be  a 
strange  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  to    say,    •  You  don*t  find  him 


hi 


suited  to  you,  but  we  find  him  suited  to 
ou.  You  don't  like  him,  but  we  like 
lim  for  you.  You  %ay  his  mind  is  not 
at  one  with  yours ;  we,  who  know 
nothing  at  all  of  his  mind,  and  very 
little  of  yours,  say  that  you  are  per- 
fectly agreed.  You  don't  find  his  style 
and  deportment,  his  habits  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  adapted  to  yours ;  but 
we  find  them  eminently  so.'  What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  question?  The 
question  here  is  not  what  the  presby- 
tery think  of  him,  but  what  the  people 
think  of  him.  At  this  stage,  it  is  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  which  is 
wanted,  not  the  concurrence  of  the 
presbytery.  It  is  congeniality  with  the 
people  which  is  sought,  not  harmony 
with  the  presbytery.  And  it  is  there- 
fore a  reversal  of  the  whole  process,  to 
call  upon  the  presbytery  to  sympathise 
with  the  judgment  of  the  people,  which 
they  are  to  analyse,  not  to  identify 
themselves  with,  which  they  are  to 
receive  on  their  table,  and  prove  by 
every  test ;  but  which,  after  analysing 
it,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  substantiiQ 
material,  they  are  not,  they  ought  not, 
they  cannot  be  called  upon  to  amal- 
gamate their  judgment  with  it,  to  fuse 
their  opinions  into  it;  their  judgment 
being  reserved  for  a  different  stage,  at 
a  subsequent  ^art  of  the  process ;  and 
the  only  question  at  this  moment  being, 
not  what  the  presbytery  think  of  the 
man,  (of  whom  they  can  form  no 
(minion,)  but  what  the  people  think  of 
the  man;  that  opinion  bemg  by  the 
constitution  earnestly  sought,  and  by 
the  presbytery  to  be  separately  and 
respectfully  hcArd." 


With  respect  to  the  other  omis 
rion,  viz.,  that  of  not  declaring  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  admission  of 
the  presentee  finaly  that  alone  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  bill.  It  is  idle 
to  say«  that  Lord  Aberdeen  left  the 
law  in  that  particular  as  he  found  it ; 
because  diat  was  the  very  worst  state 


in  which  it  could  be  left ;  namely,  a 
state  of  conflict  between  the  civil  and 
the  spiritual  courts.  The  truth  is, 
that  his  bill  manifestly  favoured  the 
construction  which  has  been  put  upon 
the  law  by  the  civil  court ;  and  which 
the  church,  with  almost  one  voice, 
reclaims  against  as  uncQpstitutional ; 
and  as  one  which,  if  sanctioned  by 
a  legislative  enactment^  must  pros- 
trate her  spiritual  independence.  We, 
therefore,  entirely  agree  with  the 
member  for  Kilmarnock,  that 

"  No  bill  ought  to  be  passed,  profess- 
ing to  remove  doubts  which  have  placed 
two  courts  in  dangerous  collision,  which 
does  not  prevent  such  perilous  strife  in 
future  by  re-enacting  the  emphatic  pro- 
vision of  the.  constitution.  .  It  must 
declare  that  whatever  be  the  decisions 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  on  proceed- 
ings affecting  the  admission  of  mmisters, 
these  should  be  subject  to  no  review  by 
the  Civil  court.  They  should  take  ena, 
as  the  Church  declares.  Or  as  the  Act 
of  1690  says — *  At  whose  iudgmentt  and 
by  whose  determination,  the  calling  and 
entering  of  a  particular  minister  is  to 
be  ordered  and  concluded.* " 

Of  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's intentions,  when  he  undertook 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  strife 
which  at  present  renders  Scotland  a 
scene  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  But  we  do  doubt 
his  competency,  and  if  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  reviewer  in  the 
Quarterly,  we  more  than  doubt  his  com- 
petency to  judge  aright  respecting  the 
religious  requirements  of  tbe  people. 
It  is  plain  that  he  regards  the  period 
during  which  Principal  Robertson 
ruled  the  General  Assembly,  as  the 
golden  age  of  the  Scottish  church ; 
the  period  with  reference  to  which  all 
changes  now  to  be  made  should  be 
regulated,  so  that  there  should  be 
the  least  possible  departure  from  that 
state  of  things  which  was,  in  his 
judgment,  fraught  with  so  many  ad- 
vantages. In  one  word,  let  us  tell  him, 
thai  that  will  not  go  down,  now-a-days, 
with  the  Scottish  people.  The  end 
which  he  obviously  has  in  view  must 
cause  the  means  which  he  employs  to 
be  suspicious  in  their  eyes,  even  when 
those  means  bear  an  aspect  not  tm- 
friendly  to  their  own  most  cherished 
objects.  They  cannot  help  saying — 
"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.'* 
Can  the  nobleman  who  is    so  ena- 
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moured  of  the  age  of  a  sleepy,  secular, 
unscriptaral  theology,  have  any  real 
sympathy  with  those  who  desire  the 
revival  and  the  spread  of  evangelical 
religion  ?  They  will  not  believe  it ; 
and,  accordinglv,  their  confidence  can 
never  be  concdiated ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible, without  winning  their  confi- 
dence, finally,  or  satisfactorily,  to 
settle  the  question. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  personally,  is  one 
of  the  most  estimable  noblemen  in  the 
empire.  As  a  patron  of  Scottish  ec- 
clesiastical preferment,  he  has  been 
disinterested,  conciliatory,  and  dis- 
criminating to  a  degree  which  has 
procured  tor  him  the  affection  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  ;  and  had 
he  been  left  entirely  to  himself,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  know  him  well  that 
his  bill  would  have  been  constructed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  all  the  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  friends  of  the 
church,  and  restore  perfect  harmony 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  paper 
before  us,  which  would  almost  justify 
the  belief  that  there  is  now  felt  some 
regret  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  sinister  advisers.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"Dr.  Chalmers  him-^olf  admitted 
when  introdacing  his  memorable  motion 
of  1839,  that  until  he  read  the  opinions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  Auchteradcr  case,  he 
was  prepared  to  give  up  the  veto,  and 
to  fall  back  upon  the  power  of  presby- 
teries to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  each 
presentee  for  the  particular  charge, 
taking  into  view  the  repugnance  of  the 
people  as  a  just  element  of  consideration. 
That  view,  he  stateil,  he  was  only  led 
to  abandon,  and  adhere  to  the  veto, 
from  the  impression  left  upon  his  mind 
by  these  opinions;  by  which,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  this  around  was  cut 
from  under  his  feet,  ana  the  question  of 
qualification  on  which  presbyteries  were 
to  decide,  limited,  as  he  assumed,  to 
doctrine,  morals,  and  learning.  The 
object  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
in  May,  18i0,  wa^  precinely  to  restore 
the  ground  which  had  thus  been  cut 
from  under  his  feet,  and  to  jrive  the 
people  the  power  of  stating  witn  effect, 
and  presbyters  the  power  of  finally  de- 
ciding on,  every  conceivable  objection 
that  could  be  stated  against  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  presentee  for  the  parti- 
cular diarcre, — and  this,  in  the  form  of 
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all  others  least  likely  to  bo  offensive  to 
the  church,  namely,  by  a  declaratory  act, 
not  treating  the  power  as  a  novelty 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  order  to 
extricate  her  from  her  difficulties,  but 
as  a  principle  which  the  church  was 
warranted  to  assert  under  the  existing 
law ;  though,  in  giving  effect  to  this 
principle  by  her  act  of  1834,  she  might 
have  overstepped  the  limits  of  her  juris* 
diction." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  re« 
viewer  ;  and  were  it  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  the 
matters  at  issue  would  have  been  ad- 
justed. But  it  is  very  strange  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  could  extract  no  expli- 
cit declaration  to  that  effect,  in  the 
long  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
while  the  bill  was  pending.  It  is 
true  his  lordship  seemed,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  to  make  an  approach 
to  some  such  concession,  from  which 
he  was  lUlerwards  induced  to  recede  ; 
and  ended,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, in  that  metaphysical  distinc- 
tion between  the  liking  or  disliking  of 
a  congr^ation,  and  the  qualification 
of  a  presentee,  which  led  him  abso- 
lutely to  deny  to  presbyterians  the  very 
privil^e,  the  conferring  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer,  was  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  the  intended  enact- 
ment. We  only  infer  from  this,  that 
the  reviewer  and  the  noble  Lord  nou) 
regret  that  the  measure  was  not  so 
constructed.  And  so  do  we  ;  for  such 
an  opportunity  of  passing  it,  with  the 
approbation  of  all  parties,  may  never 
occur  again.  Had  it  been  hvna-Jide 
drawn  up  as  the  reviewer  describes, 
and  bad  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spi- 
ritual court,  in  what  were  properly 
spiritual  matters,  been  rendered  final, 
it  would  now  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  Scotland  would  be  as  distinguished 
for  contentment  and  tranquility,  as 
she  is,  unhappily,  for  heart-burning 
and  discord.     ''  Sed  Dis  alitor  visum. ' 

The  reviewer  is  eloquent  and 
plausible  in  stating  all  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill  would  have  done  in  the 
way  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  Scottish 
Church  ;  but  he  omits  •  to  say  that  it 
left  undone  precisely  that  wfaich  was 
most  required.  When  he  says,  any  of 
the  communicants  might  allege  "  cany 
objection  of  any  Una*  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  presentee  regarding  his 
gifts  and  qu^ties,   either  generally. 
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or  witb  reference  to  the  particular 
parish;  that  the  Presbytery  were  to 
decide  on  such  objections^  and  if  they 
were  of  opinion  "due  regard  beine 
had  to  the  whole  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  parish,  that  in  respect 
of   any    of    the   said    objections    or 
reasons     the     individual     presented 
ought  not  to  be  settled  in  the  said 
parish  ;'*  they  miffht  reject  the  pre- 
•entee,  setting  forth  in  Uieir  sentence 
the  special  ground  on  which  that  re- 
jection had  proceeded.     Now,  if  the 
worda»  **  in  respect  of  any  of  the  said 
objections  or  reasons/'  which  we  have  - 
marked  in  italics  above,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  "  or  any  other  objections  or 
reasons^  bearing  upon  the  suitableness 
of  the  presentee  for  that  particular 
parish,  which  to  the  presbytery  shall 
seem  sufficient,**  a  great  advance  would 
have  been  made  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  question.   And  if  it  were  added, 
that  their  decisions  should  not  be  re- 
Tiewable  by  a  civil  court,  the  whole 
controversy  would    have    been    been 
brought  to  an  end.     Why  this  course 
was  not  taken,  while  the  bill  was  yet 
pending.  Lord  Aberdeen  best  knows ; 
put  that  some  r^rct  is  felt  in  high 
quarters  at  its  having  been  declined, 
we  collect  from  the  following  words 
of  the  reviewer,  who  is  even  fain  to 
believe,  that  under  the  bill  as  it  stood, 
it  was  open  to  presbyteries  to  act  upon 
it  as  though  it  were  framed  as  we 
have  suggested.     "  We   even    think,'* 
the  writer  says,    "that  as  the   Bill 
stood,  a  rejection  by  the  presbytery 
grounded  on    this  —  that   from    the 
inveterate  reluctance  felt  by  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  his  appointment,    they    coii- 
scientiously    beheved     his    settlement 
there  woidd  not  be  conducive  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people — would 
have  been  one  which  the  civil  courts 
would  not  have  interfered  to  review." 
What    a    pity    that    the    **we  even 
thinhy"  of  the  reviewer  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  the  "be  it  enacted"  of 
the  kgislatur,  and  that  the  privilege 
of  the  presbytery,  and  their  exclusive 
jurisdiction  m  such  matters,  were  not, 
as  they  should  have  been,  effectually 
secured,  "  by  the  form  of  the  statute 
in  that  case  made  and  provided.*'     It 
was  made  very  clear  to   Lord  Aber- 
deen, that  if  that  had  been  done,  his 
bill  would  have  been  gladly  accepted. 
And  that  it  might  safely  have  been 


done,  and  that  it  waa  even  datirabk  it 
should  have  been  done,  is  now  clear 
from  the  language  of  the  reviewer, 
who,  if  he  be  not  the  Noble  Lord 
himself,  is  certainly  one  so  completely 
in  his  confidence,  and  sympaUiizing 
so  fully  in  his  yiews,  that  both  may 
be  said  upon  that  subject  to  have  but 
the  one  mind. 

The  excuse  given  for  not  declaring 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts 
fnal  in  such  matters,  (as  the  Scottish 
church  contends  that  it  is  by  the  law 
of  the  land»)  is  worse  than  nugatory. 
The  object  of  the  Noble  Lord,  it  is 
stated,  was  not  to  alter,  but  to  declare 
the  law.  By  doing  what  was  desired, 
the  law  would  have  been  declared, 
while  it  would  not  have  been  altered. 
A  different  view  of  the  law  would, 
mdeed,  have  been  taken  from  that 
which  was  taken  by  the  court  of 
session  ;  but  that  must  be  done  sooner 
or  later,  before  any  satisfactory  aid- 
justment  of  this  question  can  take 
place.  The  bill,  as  it  stood,  recognised 
and  ratiiied  thb  judgment.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  —  "  the 
courts  of  law  now  claim  the  power  of 
review.  The  bill  professes  to  remove 
doubts,  but  says  not  one  word  to  ex- 
clude the  review  of  the  Civil  Court. 
It  must,  therefore^  he  presumed  to  re- 
tnatn."  To  our  minds  thb  reasonings 
is  quite  conclusive. 

When  it  is  said  by  the  reviewer, 
that  all  interference  of  the  civil  court 
was  barred,  as  long  as  the  sentence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  was  not "  palpa- 
bly and  manifestly  contrary  to  tne  uao 
of  the  land^  how  deceptious  soever  this 
may  sound  to  the  British  public,  it 
can  not,  for  one  moment,  deceive  the 
Scotch  clergy,  who  will  understand 
by  it,  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical 
sentence  with  which  any  civil  court 
might  not  interfere,  if  such  civil  court 
should  choose  to  regard  it  us  contrary 
to  the  luw  of  the  laud.  It  was  against 
this  capricious  discretion,  which  allowed 
the  civil  to  encroach  at  will  upon  the 
domain  of  the  spuritual  court,  until,  at 
length,  the  latter  could  have  no  secur- 
ity for  the  free  enjoyment  of  any  one 
or  its  most  important  rights  or  privi- 
leges,— the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Scotch  Church  desired  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  that  protection  they  could 
not  have  had  imder  Lord  Aberdeen's 
bill. 

We  have  now  gone  over  most  of  the 
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points  which  it  occurred  to  us  required 
notice,  in  this  paper  which  was  no 
doubt  intended^  as  it  b,  indeed,  admir- 
ably calculated,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  senators  in  the  present  session  of 
parliament.  Our  observations  have, 
we  trust,  been  respectful  and  tempe- 
rate, as  we  are  sure  they  have  not 
been  the  result  of  either  prejudice  or 
resentment  We  endeavoured,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  to  hear  with 
impartial  ears,  and  to  see  with  impar- 
j  tiai  eyes ;  and  the  result  of  all  our 
'*  reading,  our  converse,  and  our  obser- 
vation, has  been,  not  any  abstract  pre- 
ference for  that  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  is  established  to  the 
North  of  the  Tweed;  but,  that  the 
Scotch  people  are  unalterably  attached 
to  it*  and  that  they  are  entitled  by 
statute  law,  to  look  for  that  modifica- 
tion in  the  working  of  it,  by  which  the 
practice  might  be  more  thoroughly  re- 
conciled with  the  theory  of  their  eccle- 
siastical constitution. 

^  It  would  very  little  become  us  to 

offer  any  advice  to  our  Scottish  bre- 

.  thren,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 

these  then:  claims  should  be  prose- 
cuted, with  a  view  to  their  complete 
success;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  it 
possible  to  withhold  altogether  our 
persuasion,  that  the  blind  and  indis- 
criminating  fury  with  which  many 
of  the  more  zealous  amongst  them 
have  been  led  to  make  war  upon  pa- 
tronage, has  done  their  cause  very 
little  good.  They  may  depend  upon 
it,  that,  with  the  English  public,  the 
strength  of  their  case  will  consist  in 
the  legal  and  constitutional  grounds 

^  upon  which  they  lay  clsdm  to  the  pri- 

vil^es  for  which  they  contend ;  and 
that  they  do  not  fortify,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  considerably  weaken 
that  ground,  when  they  make  an  at- 
tack upon  the  l^al  and  constitutional 
privileges  of  others.  To  say  that  pa- 
tronage is  unscriptural  is  just  as  sheer 
nonsense  as  any  to  which  the  most 
rampant  of  the  volimtaries  have  given 
utterance,  and  is  besides  taking  that 
very  ground  in  defence  of  one  estab- 
L'siunent,  by  which  their  cunning  and 
malignant  adversaries  know  full  well 
all  establishments  must  be  overthrown. 
We  would  pray  them,  therefore,  to 
avoid  it. 

With  respect  to  the  individuals  in 
parHament  by  whom  their  cause  may 
be  most  zealously  patronized,  we  have 


only  to  repeat  what  we  stated  in  our 
former  paper,  that  those  most  ready  to 
bid  hignest  for  their  favour,  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  individuals  most  able* 
or  even  most  willing  effectually  to 
serve  them.  They  ought  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  that  a  man  cares  for  satM 
religion,  before  he  concerns  himself  with, 
the  peculiarities  of  any ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  suspicious  of  that  advocacy  of 
their  Christian  privileges  which  is  to 
be  found  in  connexion  with  principles 
which  bring  Christianity  itself  into 
danger.  There  is  a  price  which  au 
enlightened  Scotchman  would  not  con- 
sent to  pay  for  the  fullest  legislative 
recog^tion  of  that  peculiar  ecclesias* 
tical  polity  which  he  so  deeply  reve- 
rences, and  so  fondly  admires ;  and 
that  is,  the  giving  countenance  and 
stability  to  a  godless  and  unprincipled 
faction,  who  cherish  an  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  aU  religious  establishments, 
which  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  at 
rest  while  an  effort  may  be  made  for 
their  destruction.  Tnat  would,  in- 
deed, be  to  gratify  prejudice  at  the 
expense  of  principle ;  and  to  nm  so 
fiercely  in  the  ways  of  a  sect,  as  not 
to  see  that  they  lead  to  a  precipice, 
over  which,  if  they  should  be  impel- 
led, their  ruin  will  be  irretrievable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men 
who  are  not  very  ready  to  proffer  their 
aid,  or  to  encourage  them  in  their 
onward  courses,  but  whose  reluctance 
arises  from  a  well-principled  slowness 
to  commit  themselves  in  commendation 
of  any  course  of  action  which  they  do 
not  thoroughly  understand,  or  of  which 
they  do  not  wholly  approve,  although 
to  simulate  an  approval  of  it  would 
very  materially  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  their  own  political  objects. 
Of  this  class  is,  we  firmly  believe. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many  of  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  conserv- 
ative partv,  both  in  the  houses  of 
Lords  ana  Commons.  Nothing  so 
easy  as  for  these  exalted  individuals 
to  assume  the  virtue  of  an  advocacy, 
by  which  they  must  very  well  know 
that  their  election  interests  would 
be  so  powerfully  promoted ;  or  at 
least  to  avoid  any  manifestation  of 
an  opposite  feeling,  by  which,  as  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  these  interests 
must  be  so  seriously  endangered.  If 
they  have  not  done  so,  it  is  only, 
our  Scottish  friends  may  depend  upon 
it,  because   prudence  has   not   been 
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ifufFered  to  prevail  over  principle* 
and  they  have  been  less  cunningly  so- 
licitous respecting  the  accomplishment 
of  their  own  ends,  than  laudably 
desirous  of  acting  an  upright  and  an 
honourable  part  in  what  concerned  the 
iboral  well-being  of  their  brethren  in 
another  portion  of  the  empure.  If  these 
men  have  erred  in  the  judgment 
they  have  formed,  and  if  it  be  desir- 
able to  win  them  from  their  error,  that 
will  never  be  effected*  by  threats  of 
political  hostility,  to  which  they  have 
already  proved  themselves  supremelv 
indifferent,  and  which  they  can  well 
afford  to  despise,  but  by  such  calm 
and  well-tempered  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  as  may  secure  their  respect 
while  it  serves  to  alter  their  con- 
victions. 

While  we  call  upon  all  members  of 
the  church  of  England  to  consider 
the  differences  between  their  own  and 
the  Scotch  church,  before  they  pe- 
remptorily conclude  that  that  is  not 
right  under  the  constitution  of  the 
one,  which  assuredly  would  not  be 
right  under  the  constitution  of  the 


other  ;  we  call,  also,  upon  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  Scottish  church  to  make  due 
allowance  for  that  ignorance  of  their 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  polity,  not  to 
say  that  prejudice  against  it,  which 
must,  more  or  less,  be  predicable  of 
most  episcopalians.  For  our  parts, 
we  honestly  confess,  that  our  closest 
acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  church 
has  only  been  productive  of  a  more 
cordial  approbation  of  our  own.  Of 
the  defects,  or  rather  the  disadvantages 
of  the  latter,  we  are  fully  aware ;  but 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  they  are  all 
either  removable  or  remediable  by  a 
process  very  different  from  the  trou- 
blous and  the  tumultuary  one  of  popu- 
lar election.  To  that,  we  have, /or  oiir- 
selves,  a  rooted  objection,  as  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  affiurs  ;  but  we  nave  no 
right  to  dictate  to  those  whose  notions 
of  Church  government  are  so  very 
different  from  our  own,  and  who  are 
contending  for  nothing  more  than 
rights  and  privileges,  to  which,  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  they  conceive  that  tliey 
are  entitled. 


SONNET   BY  COUL  GOPPAGH. 
CONSOLATION   IN   WINTEB« 

The  flower  of  the  field  is  dead  asleep : 
There  is  nor  bud  nor  bloom  on  any  bough : 
No  sigh  of  life  up  from  the  meadow  now 
Answers,  when  in  its  breast  the  warm  winds  creep 
Stealinff  from  portals  of  the  setting  sun : 
The  valley  streams  have  turned  their  blessed  song 
Into  a  wadinff  tune  the  whole  day  long. 
And  all  the  rhyme  of  the  summer  day  is  done. 
Not  all  I — sweet  robin,  be  thy  coverix^  wing 

Upon  thy  meekest  head  unnarmed  to-night> 
For  thou  hast  in  thy  voice  a  hope  of  Spring 

To  cheer  the  soul  of  Winter,  and  my  sight 
Beaps  from  yon  cloud-slopes  all  that  Summer  may 
Whisper  to  any  heart — save  thine*  O  Infancy  I 
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CHARLES  O  MALLEY,   THE   IRISH   DRAGOON* 
CHAPTER  LXV..-.TALAVERA. 


Having  been  de^atched  to  the  rear, 
with  orders  for  General  Crawford,  I 
did  not  reach  Talavera  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th.  Two  days*  hard 
fighting  had  left  the  contending 
armies  still  face  to  face,  and  without 
any  decided  advantage  on  either  side. 

When  I  arrived  upon  the  battle 
field,  the  combat  of  the  morning  was 
over.  It  was  then  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  troops  were  at  breakfast,  if  the 
few  ounces  of  wheat,  sparingly  dealt 
out  amongst  them,  could  he  dignified  by 
that  name.  All  was,  however,  life 
and  animation  on  every  side :  the 
merry  laugh,  the  passing  jest,  the 
careless  look,  bespoke  the  free  and 
daring  character  of  the  soldiery,  as* 
they  sat  in  groups  upon  the  grass ; 
and,  except  when  a  fatigue  party  passed 
by,  bearing  some  wounded  comrade  to 
the  rear,  no  touch  of  seriousness 
rested  upon  their  hardy  features.  The 
morning  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  one : 
a  sky  of  unclouded  blue  stretched 
'  above  a  landscape  unsurpassed  in  love- 
liness ;  far  to  tne  right  rolled  on,  in 
placid  stream,  the  broad  Tagus, 
bathing  in  its  eddies  the  very  walls  of 
Talavera,  the  ground  from  which  to 
our  position  gently  undulated  across  a 
pljun  of  most  fertile  richness,  and  ter- 
minated on  our  extreme  left  in  a  bold 
height,  protected  in  front  by  a  ravine, 
and  flanked  by  a  deep  and  rugged 
valley. 

The  Spaniards  occupied  the  right 
of  the  line,  connecting  with  our  troops 
at  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  a  strong 
redoubt  h^  been  hastily  thrown  up. 
The  fourth  division  and  the  Guards 
were  stationed  here;  next  to  whom 
came  Cameron's  brigade,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, Mackenzie  and  Hill  holding  the 
extreme  left  of  all,  which  might  be  called 
the  key  of  our  position  5  in  the  valley 
beneath  the  latter  were  picketted 
three  cavalry  regiments,  among  which 
I  was  not  long  in  detecting  my  gallant 
friends  of  the  twenty-third. 

As  I  rode  rapidly  past,  saluting  some 
old  familiar  face  at  each  moment,  I 
oould  not  help  feeling  struck  at  the  evi- 


dence of  the  desperate  battle  that  so 
lately  had  raged  there.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  hill  was  one  mass  of  dead 
and  dying,  the  bear-skin  of  the  French 
grenadier  lying  side  by  side  with  the 
tartan  of  the  highlander:  deep  furrows 
in  the  soil  showed  the  track  of  the 
furious  canonade ;  and  the  terrible  evi- 
dences of  a  bayonet  charge  were  written 
in  the  mangled  corpses  around. 

The  fight  had  been  maintained, 
without  any  intermission,  from  day- 
break till  near  nine  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was 
dreadful;  the  mounds. of  fresh  earth 
on  every  side  told  of  the  soldier's 
sepulchre,  and  the  tmceasing  tramp  of 
the  pioneer  struck  sadly  upon  the  ear, 
as  the  groans  of  the  wounded  blended 
with  the  funeral  sounds  around  them. 

In  front  were  drawn  up  the  dark 
legions  of  France,  massive  columns  of 
infantry,  with  dense  bodies  of  artillery, 
alternating  along  the  line.  They,  too, 
occupied  a  gently  rising  ground,  the 
valley  between  the  two  armies  being 
crossed  half  way  by  a  little  rivulet ; 
and  here,  during  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
morning,  the  troops  on  both  side9  met 
and  m'mgled  to  quench  their  thirst,  ere 
the  trumpet  again  called  them  to  the 
slaughter. 

In  a  small  ravine,  near  the  centre  of 
our  line,  were  drawn  up  Cotton's 
brigade,  of  whom  the  fusileers  formed 
a  part. 

Directly  in  front  of  this  were  Camp- 
bell's  brigade,  to  the  left  of  whicn, 
upon  a  gentle  slope,  the  staff  were  now 
assembled.  Thither,  accordingly,  I 
bent  my  steps,  and,  as  I  came  up  the 
little  scarp  found  myself  among 
the  generals  of  division,  hastily  sum- 
moned by  Sir  Arthur  to  deliberate 
upon  a  forward  movement.  The  council 
lasted  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  when  I  presented  myself  to  deliver 
my  report,  all  the  dispositions  for  the 
battle  had  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  seated  upon 
the  grass  at  his  bri^akfast,  looked  by  far 
the  most  unconcerned  and  uninterested 
man  I  had  seen  that  morning. 
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He  tamed  his  head  rapidly  as  I  came 
up,  and,  before  the  aid*de-camp  could 
announce  m.e,  called  out, — 

"  WeU,  sir,  what  news  of  the  rein- 
forcements ?" 

**  Thej  cannot  reach  Talaverii  be- 
fore to-morrow,  sir.** 

^'^heoy  before  that  we  shall  not 
want  them.     That  will  do,  sir." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  break- 
fast, and  I  retired,  more  than  ever 
struck  with  the  surprising  coolness  of 
the  man  upon  whom  no  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
influence. 

1  had  scarcely  rejoined  my  regi- 
ment, and  was  giving  an  account  to 
mjf  brother  officers  of  my  journey, 
wnen  an  aid-de-camp  came  galloping 
at  full  speed  down  the  line,  and  com- 
municating with  the  several  command- 
ing officers  as  he  passed. 

What  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
orders  we  could  not  g^ess  at,  for  no 
word  to  fall  in  followed :  and  yet  it 
was  evident  something  of  importance 
was  at  hand.  Upon  the  hill,  where  the 
staff  were  assembled,  no  unusual  bustle 
appeared,  and  we  could  see  the  grey 
COD  of  Sir  Arthur  sttll  being  led  up  and 
down  by  the  orderly  with  a  dragoon's 
mantle  thrown  over  him.  The  sol- 
diers, overcome  by  the  heat  and  far- 
tigue  of  the  morning,  lay  stretched 
around  upon  the  grass,  and  every 
thing  bespoke  a  period  of  rest  and 
refreshment. 

"  We  are  going  to  advance,  depend 
upon  it,"  said  a  young  officer  beside 
me ;  **  the  repulse  of  this  morning 
has  been  a  smart  lesson  to  the  French, 
and  Sir  Arthur  won't  leave  them  with- 
out impressing  it  upon  them.'* 

"Hark I  what's  that?"  cried  Ba- 
ker.    «  Listen." 

As  he  s^ke,  a  strain  of  most  de- 
licious music  came  wafted  across  the 
plain.  It  was  from  the  band  of  a 
French  regiment,  and,  mellowed  by 
the  distance,  it  seemed,  in  the  calm 
stillness  of  the  morning  air,  like  some- 
thing less  of  earth  than  heaven.  As 
we  listened,  the  notes  swelled  upwards 
yet  fuller,  and  one  by  one  the  different 
bands  seemed  to  join,  till  at  last  the 
whole  air  seemed  full  of  the  rich  flood 
of  melody. 

We  could  now  perceive  the  strag- 
glers were  rapidly  falling  back,  while 
high  above  all  other  sounds,  the  clang- 
ing notes  of  the  trumpet  were  heard 


along  the  line.  The  hoarse  drum  now 
beat  to  arms,  and  soon  after  a  brilliant 
staff  rode  slowly  fV-om  between  two 
dense  bodies  of  infantry,  and,  advanc- 
ing some  distance  into  the  plain, 
seemed  to  reconnoitre  us  ;  a  cloud  of 
Polish  cavalry,  distinguished  by  their 
long  lances^  and  floating  banners, 
loitered  in  their  rear. 

We  had  not  time  for  further  obser- 
vation, when  the  drums  on  our  side 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  hoarse  cry — 
**  Fall  in  I  fall  in  there,  lads !"  re- 
sounded along  the  line. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  before 
half  an  hour,  the  troops  had  resumed 
the  position  of  the  morning,  and  stood 
silent,  and  anxious  spectators  of  the 
scene  before  them.  Upon  the  table 
land,  near  the  centre  of  the  French 
position,  we  could  descry  the  gorgeous 
tent  of  King  Joseph,  aroimd  which  a 
large  and  splendidly  accoutred  staff 
were  seen  standing.  Here,  too,  the 
§  bustle  and  excitement  seemed  consi- 
derable, for  to  this  point  the  dark 
masses  of  the  infantry  seemed  con- 
verging from  the  extreme  right ;  and 
here  we  could  perceive  the  royal 
guards  and  the  reserve  now  forming  a 
column  of  attack. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  down  to 
the  very  valley,  the  dark  dense  ranks 
extended ;  their  flanks  protected  by 
the  powerful  artillery  and  deep  masses 
of  heavy  cavalry.  It  was  evident  that 
the  attack  was  not  to  commence  on 
our  side,  and  the  greatest  and  most 
intense  anxiety  pervaded  us  as  to 
what  part  of  our  line  was  first  to  be 
assailed. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who,  from  the  heights  had  been  pa- 
tiently observing  the  field  of  battle, 
despatched  an  aid-de-camp  at  full 
gallop  towards  Campbell's  brigade, 
posted  directly  in  advance  of  us.  As 
he  passed  swiftly  along,  he  called  out 
~"  You're  in  for  it,  14th  !  You'll  have 
to  open  the  ball  to-day  I" 

Scarcelv  were  the  words  spoken, 
when  a  signal  gun  from  the  French 
boomed  heavily  through  the  still  air. 
The  last  echo  w.-is  growing  fainter, 
and  the  heavy  smoke  breaking  into 
mist,  when  the  most  deafening  thunder 
ever  my  ears  heard  came  pealing 
around  us — eighty  pieces  of  artillery 
had  opened  upon  us,  sending  a  very 
tempest  of  bullets  upon  our  line* 
While,  midst  the  smoke  and  dust  wq 
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could  see  the  light  troops  advancing  at 
a  run,  followed  by  the  broad  and  mas- 
sive columns  in  all  the  terror  and 
m^esty  of  war. 

**  What  a  splendid  attack  1  how 
gallantly  they  come  on !"  cried  an  old 
veteran  oflRcer  beside  me,  forgetting 
all  rivalry  in  his  noble  admiration  of 
our  enemy. 

The  intervening  space  was  soon 
passed,  and  the  tiralleurs  falling  back 
as  the  column  came  on,  the  towering 
masses  bore  down  upon  Campbeirs 
division  with  a  loud  cry  of  denance. 
Silently  and  steadily  the  English  in- 
fkntry  awaited  the  attack,  and,  re- 
turning the  fire  with  one  withering 
volley,  were  ordered  to  charge. 
Scarcely  were  the  bayonets  lowered 
when  the  head  of  the  advancing  co- 
lumn broke  and  fled  ;  while  Mac- 
kenzie*s  brigade,  overlapping  the  flank, 
pushed  boldly  forward,  and  a  scene  of 
frightful  carnage  followed.  For  a 
moment  a  hand  to  hand  combat  was 
sustidned  ;  but  the  unbroken  flies  and 
impregnable  bayonets  of  the  English 
conquered,  and  the  French  fled  back, 
leavmg  six  guns  behind  them. 

The  gallj^nt  enemy  were  troops  of 
tried  and  proved  courage,  and  scarcely 
had  they  retreated  when  they  again 
formed  ;  but  just  as  they  prepared  to 
come  forward,  a  tremendous  shower  of 
grape  opened  upon  them  from  our 
batteries,  while  a  cloud  of  Spanish 
horse  assailed  them  in  flank,  and  nearly 
cut  them  in  pieces. 

While  this  was  passing  on  the  right, 
a  tremendous  attack  menaced  the  hill 
upon  which  our  left  was  posted.  Two 
powerful  colmnns  of  French  infantry, 
supported  by  some  regiments  of  light 
cavalry,  came  steadily  forwai'd  to  the 
attack.  Anson's  brigade  were  ordered 
to  charge. 

Away  they  went  at  top  speed  ;  but 
had  not  gone  above  a  few  hundred 
yards,  when  they  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  deep  chasm :  here  the 
German  hussars  pulled  short  up  ;  but 
the  twenty-third  dashing  impetuously 
forward,  a  scene  of  terrific  carnage  en- 
sued,— men  and  horses  r  illing  indis- 
criminately together  under  a  withering 
fire  from  the  French  squares.  Even 
here,  however,  British  valour  quailed 
not  ;  for  Mjyor  Francis  Ponsonby, 
forming  all  who  came  up,  rode  bo.dly 
upon  a  brigade  of  French  chasseurs  in 
the  rear.     Victor,  who  from  the  first 


had  watched  the  ttOVeiKient,  at  once 
despatched  a  lancer  regiment  against 
them,  and  then  these  brave  fellows 
were  absolutely  cut  to  atoms :  the  few 
who  escaped  having  passed  through 
the  French  columns,  and  reached  Bas- 
secow*s  Spanish  divbion  on  the  far 
right. 

During  this  time,  the  hill  was  again 
assailed,  and  even  more  desperately 
than  before,  while  Victor  himself  led 
on  the  fourth  corps  to  an  attack  upon 
our  right  and  centre. 

The  guards  wuted  without  flinching 
the  impetuous  rush  of  the  advancing 
columns  ;  and,  when  at  length  within 
a  short  distance,  dashed  forward  with 
the  bayonet,  driving  every  thing  before 
them.  The  French  fell  back  u^n 
their  sustaining  masses,  and,  rallying 
in  an  instant,  again  came  forward,  sup- 
ported by  a  tremendous  fire  from  their 
batteries.  The  guards  drew  back,  and 
the  German  legion,  suddenly  thrown 
into  confusion,  began  to  retire  in  dis- 
order. This  was  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  day;  for,  although 
successful  upon  the  extreme  right  and 
left  of  our  line,  our  centre  was  abso- 
lutely broken.  Just  at  this  moment 
Gordon  rode  up  to  our  brigade :  his 
face  was  pale  and  his  look  flurried  and 
excited. 

"  The  forty-eighth  are  coming; 
here  they  are;  support  them,  four- 
teenth." 

These  few  words  were  all  he 
spoke ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
measured  tread  of  a  column  was 
heard  behind  us.  On  they  came  like 
one  man,  their  compact  and  dense 
formation  looking  like  some  massive 
wall.  Wheeling  by  companies,  they 
suffered  the  cuards  and  Germans  to 
retire  behind  them,  and  then  re- 
forming into  line,  they  rushed  for- 
ward with  the  bayonet.  Our  artU^ 
lery  opened  with  a  deafening  thunder 
behind  them,  and  then  we  were 
ordered  to  charge. 

We  came  on  at  a  trot :  the  guards^ 
who  had  now  recovered  their  form- 
ation, cheering  us,  as  we  proceeded  ; 
the  smoke  of  the  cannonade  obscured 
every  thing,  until  we  had  advanced 
some  distance  ;  but  just  as  we  emer- 
ged beyond  the  line  of  the  gallant 
forty-eighth,  the  splendid  panorama 
of  the  battle-field  broke  suddenly 
upon  us. 
•*  Charge!    forward l"    cried  the 
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hoarse  voice  of  our  colonel,  and  we 
were  upon  them.  The  French  in- 
fiuitry,  already  broken  by  the  wither- 
ing musquetry  of  our  people,  gave 
way  before  us,  and,  unable  to  form  a 
square,  retired,  fighting,  but  in  con- 
i^ion,  and  with  a  tremendous  loss  to 
their  position.  One  glorious  cheer 
from  left  to  right  of  our  line, 
proclaimed  the  victory,  while  a 
deafening  discharge  of  artillery  from 
the  French,  replied  to  this  defiance, 
and  the  battle  was  over.      Had  the 


Spanish  army  been  capable  of  a  for- 
ward movement,  our  successes  at 
this  moment  would  have  been  much 
more  considerable,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  change  their  position,  and  the 
repulse  of  our  enemy  was  destined  to 
be  all  our  glory.  The  French,  how- 
ever, sufferod  much  more  severely 
than  we  did,  and  retiring  during  the 
night,  fell  back  behind  the  Alberche, 
leaving  us  the  victory  und  the  battle 
field. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. — NIGHT  AFTER  TALAVERA. 


The  night  which  followed  the  battle 
was  a  said  one.  Through  the  dark- 
ness, and  under  a  fast-falling  rain,  the 
hours  were  spent  in  searching  for  our 
wounded  comrades  amid  the  heap  of 
slain  upon  the  field  :  and  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  lanterns,  as  they  flickered 
far  and  near  across  the  wide  plain,  be- 
spoke the  track  of  the  fatigue  parties 
in  their  mournful  round ;  while  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  rose  amid  the 
silence  with  an  accent  of  heart-rending 
anguish  ;  so  true  was  it,  as  our  great 
commander  said,  "there  is  nothing  more 
sad  than  a  victory,  except  a  defeat." 

Around  our  bivouac  fires,  the  feel- 
ing of  sorrowful  depression  was  also 
evident.  We  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory, it  was  true :  we  had  beaten  the 
far-famed  legions  of  France  upon  a 
ground  of  their  own  choosing,  led  by 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  marshals, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor's 
own  brother ;  but  still  we  felt  all  the 
hazardous  daring  of  our  position,  and 
had  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 
courage  or  discipline  of  our  allies ; 
and  we  saw  that  in  the  very  melee  of 
the  battle  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
were  directed  almost  exclusively  against 
our  line,  so  confidently  did  thev  under- 
value the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  troops. 
Morning  broke  at  length,  and  scarcely 
was  the  heavy  mist  clearing  before  the 
red  sun-light,  when  the  sounds  of  fife 
and  drum  were  heard  firom  a  distxmt 
part  of  the  field.  The  notes  swelled 
or  sunk  as  the  breeze  rose  or  fell,  and 
many  a  conjecture  was  hazarded  as  to 
their  meaning,  for  no  object  was  well 
visible  for  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  off:   gradually,  however,  they 


grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  length 
as  the  air  cleared,  and  the  hazy  vapour 
evaporated,  the  bright  scarlet  uniform 
of  a  British  regiment  was  seen  advan- 
cing at  a  quick  step. 

As  they  came  nearer,  the  well-known 
march  of  the  gallant  forty-third  was 
recognised  by  some  of  our  people,  and 
immediately  the  rumour  fled  like  light* 
ning, — "  it  is  Crawford's  brigade  ;  " 
and  so  it  was :  the  noble  fellow  had 
marched  his  division  the  unparalleled 
distance  of  sixty  English  miles  in 
twenty-seven  hours.  Over  a  burning 
sandy  soil,  exposed  to  a  raging  sun, 
without  rations,  almost  without  water, 
these  gallant  troops  pressed  on  in  the 
unwearied  hope  of  sharing  the  glory  of 
the  battle-field.  One  tremendous 
cheer  welcomed  the  head  of  the  column 
as  they  marched  past,  and  continued 
till  the  last  file  had  deployed  before  us. 

As  these  splendid  regiments  moved 
by,  we  could  not  help  feeling  what 
signal  service  they  might  have  ren- 
dered us  but  a  few  hours  before ;  their 
soldierlike  bearin^r,  their  high  and 
effective  state  of  discipline,  their  well- 
known  reputation,  were  in  every  month ; 
and  I  scarcely  think  that  any  cor(>8 
who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  mighty 
battle  were  the  subject  of  more  en- 
comium than  the  brave  fellows  who  had 
just  joined  us. 

The  mournful  duties  of  the  night 
were  soon  forgotten  in  the  gay  and 
buoyant  sounds  on  every  side.  (>)n- 
gratulations,  shaking  of  hands,  kind 
inquiries  went  round ;  and,  as  we  looked 
to  the  hilly  ground  where  so  lately 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  the  dark 
columns  of  our  enemy,  and  where  not 
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qpe  sentinel  now  remained,  the  proud 
feeling  of  our  victory  came  home  to 
our  hearts  with  the  ever  thrilling 
thought,  "  What  will  they  say  at 
home  r 

I  was  standing  amid  a  group  of  my 
brother  officers,  when  I  received  an 
order  from  the  colonel  to  ride  do>^  n 
to  Talavera  for  the  return  of  o\ir 
wounded,  as  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  momentarily 
looked  for.  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
horse,  and,  setting  out  at  a  brisk  pace> 
soon  reached  the  gates. 

On  entering  the  town,  I  was  obliged 
to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot.  The 
streets  were  completely  filled  with  peo- 
ple, threading  their  way  among  wag- 
gons, forage-cart^,  and  sick-litters  : 
here  was  a  booth  filled  with  all  ima- 
ginable wares  for  sale  ;  there,  a  tempo- 
rary gin  shop,  established  beneath  a 
broken  baggage  waggon  ;  here,  might 
be  seen  a  merry  pwty  throwing  dice 
for  a  turkey  or  a  kid — there,  a  wounded 
man,  with  bloodless  cheek  and  totter- 
ing step,  inquiring  the  road  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  the  accents  of  agony  mingled 
with  the  drunken  chorus,  and  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  provost-marshal's 
whip  was  heard  above  the  boisterous 
revjning  of  the  debauchee.  All  was 
confusion,    bustle,    and    excitement. 

The  staff- officer,  with  his  flowing 
plume  and  glittering  epaulettes,  wended 
his  way  on  foot  amid  the  din  and  bustle 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for  ;  while  the 
little  drummer  amused  an  admiring  au- 
dience of  simple  country  folk  by  some 
wondrous  tale  of  the  great  victory. 

My  passage  through  this  dense  mass 
was  necessarily  a  slow  one.  No  one 
made  way  for  another  ;  discipline  for 
the  time  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  all 
respect  for  rank  or  position.  It  was 
what  nothing  of  mere  vicissitude  in 
the  fortune  of  war  can  equal — the 
wild  orgies  of  an  army  the  day  after 
a  battle. 

On  turning  the  comer  of  a  narrow 
street,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  crowd  which  gathered  round  a 
small  fountain,  seemed  as  well  as  I 
could  perceive,  to  witness  some  pro- 
ceeding with  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Exclamations  in  Portuguese 
expressive  of  surprise  and  admiration, 
were  mingled  with  English  oaths  and 
Irish  ejaculations,  while  high  above 
all  rose  other  sounds — the  cries  of  some 
oxie  in  pain  and  suffering.    Forcing  my 


way  through  the  dense  group,  I  at 
length  reached  the  interior  of  the 
crowd,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
perceived  a  short,  fat,  punchy  looking 
man,  stripped  of  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  his  shoulders,  busily  employed 
in  operating  upon  a  wounded  soldier. 
Amputation  knives,  tourniquets,  ban- 
dages, and  all  other  imaginable  instru- 
ments for  giving  and  dleviating  tor- 
ture were  strewed  about  liim,  and, 
from  the  arrangement  and  preparation, 
it  was  clear  that  he  had  pitcned  upon 
this  spot  as  an  hospital  for  his  patients. 
While  he  continued  to  perform  his 
functions  with  singular  speed  and 
dexterity,  he  never  for  a  moment 
ceased  a  running  fire  of  small  talk,  now 
addressed  to  the  patient  in  particular, 
now  to  the  crowd  at  large — sometimes 
a  soliloquy  to  himself,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  abstractedly,  upon  things  in 
general.  These  little  specimens  of 
oratory,  delivered  in  such  a  place  at 
such  a  time,  and,  not  least  of  all  in  the 
richest  imaginable  Cork  accent,  were 
sufficient  to  arrest  my  steps,  and  I 
stopped  for  some  time  to  observe  him. 

The  patient,  who  was  a  large  pow- 
erfully-built fellow,  had  been  wounded 
in  both  legs  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell, 
but  yet  not  so  severely  as  to  require 
amputation. 

**  Does  that  plaze  you,  then  ?*'  said 
the  doctor,  as  he  applied  some  power- 
ful caustic  to  a  wounded  vessel, 
**  there's  no  satisfying  the  like  of  you. 
Quite  warm  and  comfortable  yeil  be 
this  morning  after  that.  I  saw  that 
same  shell  coming,  and  I  called  out  to 
Maurice  Blake,  *  by  your  leave,  Mau- 
rice, let  that  fellow  pass,  he's  in  a 
hurry  ;  and,  faith,  I  said  to  myself, 
there's  more  where  you  came  from : 
you're  not  an  only  child,  and  I  never 
liked  the  family, — what  are  ye  grin- 
ning for,  ye  brown  thieves?"  —  this 
was  addressed  to  the  Portuguese, — 
'*  There,  now,  keep  the  limb  quiet  and 
easy.  Upon  my  conscience,  if  that 
shell  fell  mto  ould  Lundy  Foot*s  shop 
this  morning,  there'd  be  plenty  of 
sneezing  in  Sackville-street.  Who's 
next  ?"  said  he,  looking  round  with 
an  expression  that  seemed  to  threaten 
that  if  no  wounded  man  was  ready,  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  carve  out  a 
patient  for  himself.  Not  exactly  re- 
lishing the  invitation  in  the  searching 
that  accompanied  it»  I  backed  my  way 
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through  the  crowd,  and  continued  my 
path  towards  the  hospital. 

Here  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  was  shocking  beyond  belief — 
frightful  and  ghastly  wounds  from 
shells  and  cannon  shot  were  seen  on 
all  sidesy  every  imaginable  species  of 
suifermg  that  man  is  capable  of,  was 
presented  to  view  $  while,  amid  the 
dead  and  dying,  operations  the  most 
painftd  were  proceeding  with  a  haste 
tod  bustle  that  pliunfy  showed  how 
many  more  waitea  their  turn  for  simi- 
lar offices.     The  stairs  were  blocked 


up  with  fresh  arrivals  of  wounded 
men,  and  even  upon  the  corridors  and 
landing  places,  the  sick  were  strewn 
on  all  sides. 

I  hurried  to  that  part  of  the  build- 
uig  where  my  own  people  were,  and 
soon  learned  that  our  loss  was  confined 
to  about  fourteen  wounded ;  five  of 
them  were  officers :  but,  fortunately, 
we  lost  not  a  man  of  our  gallant  fel- 
lows, and  Talavera  brought  us  no 
mourning  for  a  comrade  to  damp  the 
exultation  we  felt  in  our  victory. 


CHAPTER  LXVII.-^THE  OUTPOST. 


DcRiNo  the  three  days  which  succeeded 
the  battle,  all  things  remained  as  they 
were  before :  the  enemy  had  gradually 
withdrawn  all  his  forces,  and  our  most 
advanced  pickets  never  came  in  sight 
of  a  French  detachment.  Still,  al- 
though we  had  gained  a  great  victory, 
our  situation  was  any  thing  but  flat- 
tering. The  most  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  commissariat  were  barely  suffi- 
cient  to  provision  the  troops  ;  and  we 
had  even  already  but  too  much  expe- 
rience of  how  little  trust  or  heliance 
could  be  reposed  in  the  most  lavish 
promises  of  our  allies.  It  was  true, 
our  spirits  fiuled  us  not,  but  it  was 
rather  from  an  implicit  and  never- 
failing  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
our  great  leader,  than  that  any  amongst 
us  could  see  his  way  through  the  dense 
cloud  of  difficulty  and  danger  that 
seemed  to  envelope  us  on  every  side. 

To  add  to  the  pressing  emergency 
of  our  position,  we  learned  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  that  Soult  was 
advancing  from  the  north,  and  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  chosen 
troops  in  full  march  upon  Placentia ; 
thus  threatening  our  rear,  at  the  very 
moment  too  when  any  further  advance 
was  evidently  impossible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
August,  I  was  ordered  with  a  small 
party  to  push  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  Alberche,  upon  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
French  were  again  concentrating  their 
forces,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  their  future  move- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  army  was 
about  to  fall  back  upon  Oropesa,  there 
o  avaat  Soulfa  advance}  and,  if  neces- 


sary, to  give  him  battle, — Cuesta  en- 
^iging  with  his  Spaniards  to  secure 
Talavera,  with  its  stores  and  hospitals 
ao^nst  any  present  movement  from 
Victor. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  a  kind 
**  Good  bye  !*'  from  my  brother  offi- 
cers, I  set  out.  My  road  along  the 
Tag^s,  for  several  miles  of  the  way 
was  a  narrow  path  scarped  from  the 
rocky  ledge  of  the  river,  shaded  by 
rich  olive  plantations  that  threw  a 
friendly  shade  over  us  during  the  noon- 
day heat. 

We  travelled  along  silently,  sparing 
our  cattle  from  time  to  time,  but  en- 
deavouring ere  nightfall  to  reach  Tor- 
rijos,  in  which  village  we  had  heard 
several  French  soldiers  were  in  hos- 
pital. Our  mformation  leading  us  to 
believe  them  very  inadequately  guarded, 
we  hoped  to  make  some  prisoners, 
from  wnom  the  information  we  sought 
could  in  all  likelihood  be  obtained. 
More  than  once  during  the  day  our 
road  was  crossed  by  parties  similar  to 
our  own,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
and  towards  evening  a  party  of  the 
twenty-third  light  dragoons  returning 
t  wards  Talavera,  informed  us  that 
the  French  had  retired  from  Torrijos, 
which  was  now  occupied  by  an  English 
detachment,  under  my  old  friend 
O'Shaughnessy. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I 
heard  this  piece  of  news,  and  eagerly 
pressed  forward,  preferring  the  warm 
shelter  and  hospitable  board  the  major 
was  certain  of  possessing^  to  the  cold 
blast  and  dripping  grass  of  a  bivouac. 
Night,  however,  fell  fast;  darkiMSS^ 
without  an  intervening  twilight  set  lo^ 
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and  we  lost  our  way.  A  bleak  table 
landy  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  leaf- 
less tree  was  all  that  we  could  discern 
by  the  pale  light  of  a  new  moon.  An 
apparently  interminable  heath,  Un- 
crossed by  path  or  foot-track  was  be- 
fore us,  and  our  jaded  cattle  seemed 
to  feel  the  dreary  uncertainty  of  the 
prospect,  as  sensitively  as  ourselves — 
stumbling  and  over-reaching  at  every 
step. 

Cursing  my  ill-luck  for  such  a  mis- 
adventure, and  once  more  picturing  to 
my  mind  the  bright  blazing  hearth  and 
smoking  supper  I  had  hoped  to  partake 
of,  I  called  a  halt,  and  prepared  to 
pass  the  night.  My  decision  was  has- 
tened by  finding  myself  suddenly  in  a 
little  grove  of  pine  trees,  whose  shel- 
ter was  not  to  be  despised ;  besides 
that,  our  bivouac  fires  were  now  sure 
of  being  supplied. 

It  was  fortunate  the  night  was 
fine,  though  dark.  In  a  calm  still 
atmosphere^  when  not  a  leaf  moved 
nor  a  branch  stirred,  we  picketed  oiir 
tired  horses,  and,  shaking  out  their 
forage,  heaped  up  in  the  midst  a  blaz- 
ing fire  of  the  fir  tree.  Our  humble 
supper  was  procured,  and  even  with 
the  still  lingering  reverie  of  the  major 
and  his  happier  destiny,  I  began  to 
feel  comfortable. 

My  troopers,  who  probably  had  not 
been  flattering  their  imaginations  with 
such  gourmand  reflections  and  views, 
sat  happily  around  their  cheerftil  blaze, 
chatting  over  the  great  battle  they  had 
so  lately  witnesseo,  and  mingling  their 
stories  of  some  comrade's  prowess 
with  sorrows  for  the  dead  and  proud 
hopes  for  the  future.  In  the  midst, 
upon  his  knees,  beside  the  flame,  was 
Mike,  disputing,  detailing,  guessing, 
and  occasionally  inventing, — all  his  ar- 
guments only  tending  to  one  view  of 
the  late  victorv, — "  that  it  was  the 
Lord's  mercy  tlie  most  of  the  forty- 
eighth  was  Irish,  or  we  wouldn't  be 
sitting  there  now  !" 

Despite  Mr.  Tree's  conversational 
gifts,  however,  his  audience,  one  by 
one,  dropped  off  in  sleep,  leaving  him 
so!e  monarch  of  the  watch-fire,  and — 
what  he  thought  more  of— a 'small 
brass  kettle  nearly  full  of  brandy  and 
water.  This  latter  I  perceived  he  pro- 
duced when  all  was  tranquil,  and  seemed, 
as  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  around,  to  as- 
sure himself  that  he  was  the  only  com- 
paAy  present. 


Lying  some  yards  off*  1  Watched 
him  for  about  an  hour,  as  he  sat  rub- 
bing his  hands  before  the  blaze,  or 
lifting  the  little  vessel  to  his  lips  ;  his 
droll  features  ever  and  anon  seeming 
acted  upon  by  some  passing  dream  of 
former  devilment,  as  he  smiled  and 
muttered  some  sentences  in  an  under 
voice.  Sleep  at  length  overpowered 
roe ;  but  my  last  waking  tnoughts 
were  haunted  with  a  singular  ditty  by 
which  Mike  accompani^  himself,  as 
he  kept  burnishing  the  buttons  of  my 
jacket  before  the  fire,  now  and  then 
interrupting  the  melody  by  a  recourse 
to  the  copper. 

*  Well,  well ;  youVe  clean  enough 
now ,  and  sure  it's  little  good  brighten- 
ing you  up,  when  you'll  be  as  bad  to- 
morrow. Like  him — like  his  father's 
son  ;  devil  a  lie  in  it.  Nothing  would 
serve  him  but  his  best  blue  jacket  to 
fight  in,  as  if  the  French  were  particular 
what  they  killed  us  in.  Pleasant  trade, 
upon  my  conscience!  Well,  never 
mind.  That's  beautiful  spereU,  any 
how.  Your  health,  Mickey  Free  5  it's 
yourself  that  stands  to  me." 

**  It's  little  for  glory  I  care  j 

Sure  ambition  b  only  a  fable ; 
I'd  as  soon  be  myself  as  Lord  Mayor, 

With  lashings  of  drink  on  the  table. 
I  like  to  lie  down  in  the  sun 

And  drame  when  my  faytures^  scorch- 
in',  ^ 
That  when  I'm  too  ould  for  more  Am, 

Why,  I'll  mafry  a  wife  with  a  fortune. 
**  And  in  winter,  with  bacon  and  e^gs, 

And  a  place  at  the  turf  fire  baskmg, 
Take  my  punch  as  I  roasted  mj  legs, 

Oh !  the  devil  a  more  I'd  be  askmg 
For  I  haven't  9i  janius  for  work, — 

It  was  never  the  gift  of  the  Bradies, — 
But  I'd  make  a  most  iligant  Turk, 

For  I'm  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladles." 

This  confounded  r^am  kept  ringing 
through  my  dream,  and  **  tobacco  and 
ladies  "  mingled  with  my  thoughts  of 
storm  and  battle  field  long  after  their 
very  gifted  author  had  composed  him- 
self to  slumber. 

Sleep,  and  sound  sleep  came  at 
length,  and  many  hours  elapsed  ere  I 
awoke.  When  I  did  so,  my  fire  was 
reduced  to  its  last  embers.  Mike, 
like  the  others,  had  sunk  in  slumber, 
and  amid  the  grey  dawn  that  precedes 
the  morning,  I  could  just  perceive 
the  dark  shadows  of  my  troopers  as 
they  lay  in  groups  around. 

The  &tig!iei  of  the  preYioua  day 
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had  so  completely  overcome  me,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  arouse  my- 
self so  far  as  to  heap  fresh  logs  upon 
the  fire.  This  I  did,  with  my  eyes 
half  closed,  and  in  that  listless  ^eamy 
state  which  seems  the  twilight  of 
sleep. 

I  managed  so  much,  however,  and 
was  returning  to  my  couch  beneath  a 
tree,  when  suddenly  an  object  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes  that  absolutely 
rooted  me  to  the  spot.  At  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant,  where 
but  the  moment  before  the  long  line  of 
horizon  terminated  the  view,  there  now 
stood  a  huge  figure  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height, — two  heads  which 
surmounted  this  colossal  personage, 
-imyred  alternately  from  side  to  side, 
while  several  arms  waved  loosely  to 
and  f^  m  the  most  strange  and  un- 
couth manner.  My  first  impression 
was  that  a  dream  had  conjured  up  this 
distorted  image ;  but  when  I  had  as- 
sured myself  by  repeated  pinchings  and 
shakings  that  I  was  really  awake,  still 
it  remained  there.  I  was  never  much 
given  to  believe  in  ghosts :  but  even 
had  I  been  so,  this  strange  apparition 
must  have  puzzled  me  as  much  as  ever, 
for  it  coula  not  have  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  thing  I  ever  heard  of 
before. 

A  vague  suspicion  that  some  French 
trickery  was  concerned,  induced  me  to 
challenge  it  in  French;  so,  without 
advancing  a  step,  I  hallooed  out,  **Qu% 
valaf* 

My  voice  aroused  a  sleeping  sol- 
dier, who,  springing  up  beside  me, 
had  his  carbine  at  the  cock ;  while, 
equally  thunderstruck  with  myself,  he 
gazed  at  the  monster. 

**  Qui  va  laf**  shouted  I  agmn,  and 
no  answer  was  returned,  when  sud- 
denly the  huge  object  wheeled  rapidly 
around,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
further  parley,  made  for  the  thicket. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse*s  feet  now 
assured  me  as  to  the  nature  of  at  least 
part  of  the  spectacle,  when  click  went 
the  trigger  behind  me,  and  the  troop- 
er's baU  rushed  whistling  through  the 
brushwood.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
party  were  up  and  stirring.  * 

"  This  way,  lads !  "  cried  I,  as, 
drawing  my  sabre,  I  dashed  into  the 
pine  wood. 

For  a  few  moments  all  was  dark  as 
midnight;  but  as  we  proceeded  fur- 
ther we  eame  out  upon  a  little  open 


space,  which  commanded  the  plain  be- 
neath for  a  great  extent. 

"There  it  goes,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  pointing  to  a  narrow  beaten  path 
in  vwhich  the  tall  ^gure  moved,  at  a 
slow  and  stately  pace,  while  still  the 
same  wild  gestures  of  heads  and  limbs 
continued. 

**  Don't  fire,  men  ;  don't  fire ! "  I 
cried ;  "  but  follow  me,"  as  I  set  for- 
ward as  hard  as  I  could. 

As  we  neared  it,  the  firantic  gesticu- 
lations grew  more  and  more  remark- 
able, while  some  stray  words  which 
we  half  caught  sounded  like  English  in 
our  ears.  We  were  now  within  pistol 
shot  distance,  when  suddenly  the  horse 
—for  that  much,  at  least,  we  were  as- 
sured of — stumbled  and  fell  forward, 
precipitating  the  remainder  of  the  ob- 
ject headlong  into  the  road. 

In  a  second  we  were  upon  the  spot, 
when  the  first  sounds  which  greeted 
me  were  the  following,  uttered  in  an 
accent  by  no  means  new  to  me. 

"Oh!  blessed  Virgin  I  wasn't  it 
yourself  that  threw  me  in  the  mud, 
or  my  nose  was  done  for!  Shaugh, 
Shaugh,  my  boy,  since  we  are  taken, 
tip  them  tne  blarney,  and  say  we're 
generals  of  division." 

I  need  not  sav  with  what  a  burst  of 
laughter  I  received  this  very  original 
declaration. 

"  I  ought  to  know  that  laugh,"  cried 
a  voice  1  at  once  knew  to  be  my  friend 
O'Shaughnessy.  •*  Are  you  Charles 
O'Malley  by  any  chance  in  life  ?  " 

"The  same,  major;  and  delighted 
to  meet  you  ;  though,  faith,  we  were 
near  giving  you  a  rather  warm  recep- 
tion. What  in  the  devil's  name  did 
you  represent  just  now  ?  " 

"  Ask  Maurice,  there,  bad  luck  to 
him  I  I  wish  the  devil  had  him  when 
he  persuaded  me  into  it." 

**  Introduce  me  to  your  friend," 
replied  the  other,  rubbing  his  shins 
as  he  spoke.  "  Mr.  O'Meiley  " —  so 
he  called  me  —  "I  think ;  happy  to 
meet  you :  my  mother  was  a  Ryan  of 
Killdooley,  married  to  a  first  cousin 
of  your  father's  before  she  took  Mr. 
Qmll,  mv  respected  progenitor.  I'm 
Dr.  Quill  of  the  forty-eighth,  more 
commonly  called  Maurice  Quill. 
Tear  and  ages  I  how  sore  my  back  is. 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  baste,  Mr. 
O'Mealey;  wq  set  out  in  search  of 
you  this  morning,  to  bring  you  back 
with  us  to  Torr^os,  but  we  fell  in 
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with  a  rery  pleasant  fttneral  at  Bar- 
caventer,  and  joined  them ;  they  in- 
vited us,  I  may  say,  to  spend  the  day, 
and  a  very  jovial  day  it  was.  I 
was  a  chief  mourner,  and  carried  a 
hig  candle  though  the  village,  in  con- 
sideration of  as  fine  a  meat-pie,  and 
as  much  lush  as  my  grief  permitted 
me  to  indulge  in,  afterwards :  hut,  my 
dear  sir,  when  it  was  all  finished, 
we  found  ourselves  nine  miles  from 
our  quarters,  and,  as  neither  of  us 
were  in  a  very  hefitting  condition  for 
pedestrian  exercise,  we  stole  one  of 
the  leaders  out  of  the  hearse, — velvet, 
plumes  and  all,  and  set  off  home. 

"  When  we  came  upon  your  party, 
we  were  not  over  clear  whether  you 
were  English,  Portuguese,  or  French ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  called  out 
to  you,  *  God  save  all  here,*  in  Irish ; 
your  polite  answer  was  a  shot,  which 
struck  the  old  horse  in  the  knee,  and 
although  we  wheeled  about  in  double 
quick,  we  never  could  get  him  out 
of  his  professional  habits  on  the  road. 
He  had  a  strong  notion  he  was  en- 
gaged in  another  funeral, — as  he  was 
very  likely  to  be  ;  and  the  devil  a  bit 
faster  than  a  ^eoA  march  could  we 
get  him  to,  with  all  our  thrashing. 
Orderly  time,  for  men  in  a  hurry, 
with  a  whole  platoon  blazing  away 
behind  them!  but  long  life  to  the 
cavalry  ;   they  merit  any  thing." 

While  he  continued  to  run  on  in 
this  manner,  we  reached  our  watch- 
fire,  and  what  was  my  surprise  to  disco- 
ver in  my  newly  made  acquaintance,  the 
worthy  doctor  I  had  seen  a  day  or  two 
before,  operating  at  the  fountain  at 
Talavera. 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Mealey,"  said  he,  as 
he  seated  himself  before  the  blaze: 
"  What  w  the  state  of  the  larder? 
Any  thing  savoury — any  thing  drink- 
inspiring  to  be  had?** 

"  I  fear.  Doctor,  my  fare  is  of  the 
very  humblest ;  but  still ** 

"  What  are  the  fluids,  Charley?** 
cried  the  mi^or ;  "  the  cruel  per- 
formance 1  have  been  enacting  on 
that  accursed  beast  has  left  me  in  a 
fever.*' 

"  This  was  a  pigeon  pie,  formerly," 
said  Dr.  Quill,  investigating  the 
ruined  walls  of  a  pasty;  "and — but 
come,  here's  a  duck ;  and,  if  my  nose 
deceive  m^  not,  a  very  tolerable  ham. 
Peter  —  Larry— Patsy,  —  What'p  the 
name  of  your  mmiliar  there  ?'' 


*'  Mickey — Mickey  Free." 
**  Mickey  Free,  then:  come  here, 
avick  I  Devise  a  little  drink,  my  son 
— not  of  the  weakest — no  lemon- 
hot!  You  understand,  hot!  Tliat 
chap  has  an  eye  for  punch ;  there's 
no  mistaking  an  Irish  fellow ;  nature 
has  endowed  them  richly — fine  fea- 
tures, and  a  beautiful  absorbent  sys- 
tem! that*s  the  gift,  just  look  at 
him,  blowing  up  the  fire, — isn't  he  a 
picture  ?  Well,  O'Mealey,  I  was 
fretting  that  we  hadn't  you  up  at 
Torrijos ;  we  were  enjoying  life  very 
respectably;  we  established  a  little 
system  of  small  tithes  upon  fowl — 
sheep — pig's  heads  and  wine  skins, 
that  throve  remarkably  for  the  time. 
Here's  the  lush !  Put  it  down  there, 
Mickey,  in  the  middle;  that's  right. 
Your  health,  Shaugh.  O'Mealey, 
here's  a  troop  to  you ;  and  in  the 
meantime  1*11  give  you  a  chaunt. 

"  Come  ye  jovial  souls,  don't  over  the 

bowl  he  sleeping. 
Nor  let  the  grog  go  round  like  a  cripple, 

creeping : 
If  your  care  comes  up — in  the  liquor  sink 

it. 
Pass  along  the  lush — I'm  the  boy  can 

drink  it. 
Isn't  that  so,  Mrs.  Mary  Callaghan  ? 
Isn't  that  so,  Mrs.  Mary  Callaghan  ? 

**  Shaugh,  my  hearty,  this  begins 
to  feel  comfortable.  Your  man> 
O'Mealey,  has  a  most  judicious  notion 
of  punch  for  a  small  party  ;  and 
though  one  has  prejudices  about  a 
table,  chairs,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
take  my  word  for  it,  it's  better  than 
fighting  the  French,  any  day." 

"  Well,  Charley,  it  certainly  did 
look  quite  awkward  enough  the  other 
day,  towards  three  o'clock,  when  the 
legion  fell  back  before  that  French 
column,  and  broke  the  guards  beliind 
them.** 

'*  Yes,  you're  quite  right ;  but  I 
think  every  one  felt  that  the  confu- 
sion was  but  momentary ;  the  gallant 
forty-eighth  was  up  in  an  instant." 

"Faith!  I  can  answer  for  their 
alacrity,"  said  the  Doctor,  '*  I  was 
making  my  way  to  the  rear  with  all 
all  convenient  despatch,  when  an  aid- 
de-camp  called  out, 

**  *  Cavalry  coming  1  take  care, 
forty-eighth.' 

"  '  Left  face,  wheel !  Fall  in  there ! 
fall  in  there  !    I  heard  on  every  side. 
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and  soon  found  myself  standing  in  a 
square>with  Sir  Arthur  himself,andIUlU 
and  the  rest  of  them  all  around  me. 

"  *  Steady  men  1  Steady  now  ! '  said 
HiU,  as  he  rode  around  the  ranks, 
while  we  saw  an  awfid  column  of 
cuirassiers  forming  on  the  rising 
groimd  to  our  left, 

"  *  Here  they  come  1"  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur, as  the  French  came  powdering 
along,  making  the  very  earth  tremhle 
beneath  them. 

"  My  first  thought  was,  '  The  de- 
vils are  mad  I  and  they'll  ride  down 
into  us,  before  they  know  they're 
kilt  r  and  sure  enough,  smash  mto 
our  first  rank  they  pitched,  sabreing, 
and  cutting  all  before  them;  when 
at  last  the  word  *  Fire '  was  given, 
and  the  whole  head  of  the  column 
broke  like  a  shell,  and  rolled  horse 
over  man  on  the  earth. 

"  Very  well  done  1  very  well,  in- 
deed!' said  Sir  Arthur,  turning  as 
coolly  round  to  me,  as  if  he  was 
asking  for  more  g^avy. 

"  '  Mighty  well  done,  said  I,  in 
reply,  and  resolving  not  to  be  outdone 
in  coolness,  I  pulled  out  my  snuff- 
box, and  offered  him  a  pinch,  saying 
*  The  real  thing,  Sb  Arthur ;  our 
own  countryman — blackguard.' 

'*  He  gave  a  little  grim  kind  of  a 
smile,  took  a  pinch,  and  then  called 
out, — 

<*  *  Let  Sherbrooke  advance  I  * 
while  turning  again  towards  me,  he 
said, '  Where  are  your  people,  colonel?* 

« «  Colonel !'  thought  II  ' Is  it  pos- 
sible he's  going  to  promote  me  ?'  but 
before  I  could  ansv/er,  he  was  talking 
to  another.  Meanwhile,  Hill  came 
up,  and  looking  at  me  steadfastly, 
burst  out  with — 

u  f  wiiy  the  jevil  are  you  here,  sir  ? 
Why  ain't  you  at  the  rear  ?* 

**  *  Upon  my  conscience,*  said  I, 
'that's  the  very  thing  I'm  puzzling 
myself  about  this  minute  I  but  if  you 
think  it's  pride  in  me,  you're  greatly 
mistaken,  for  I'd  rather  the  greatest 
scoundrel  in  Dublin  was  kicking  me 
down  Sackville-street,  than  be  here 
now  r 

"  You'd  think  it  was  fun  I  was 
making,  if  you  heard  how  they  all 
laughed,  Hill  and  Cameron  ana  the 
others,  louder  than  any. 

*' '  Who  is  he  7*  said  Sir  Arthur, 
(juickly. 


**  *  Dr.  Quill,  surgeon  of  the  thirty^ 
third.' 

**  Where  I  exchanged,  to  be  near 
my  brother,  sir,  in  the  thirty-fourth.* 

"'A  doctor, — a  surgeon  I  That 
fellow  a  surgeon  1  Damn  him,  I  took 
him  for  Colonel  Grosvenor  I  I  say, 
Gordon,  these  medical  officers  must  be 
docked  of  their  fine  feathers,  there's  no 
knowing  them  from  the  staff ;  look  to 
that  in  the  next  general  order.* 

"And  sure  enough  they  left  us 
bare  and  naked  the  next  morning; 
and  if  the  French  sharpshooters  pick 
us  down  now,  devil  mend  them  for 
wasting  powder,  for  if  they  look  in 
the  orderly  books,  they'll  find  their 
mistake." 

*'  Ah,  Maurice,  Maurice,"  said 
Shaugh,  with  a  sigh ;  "  you'll  never 
improve — you'll  never  improve  1* 

"  Why  the  devil  would  I?"  said  he; 
*•  ain't  I  at  the  top  of  my  profession 
— full  surgeon — with  nothing  to  ex- 
pect—nothing to  hope  for?  Oh,  if 
I  only  remained  in  the  light  company, 
what  wouldn't  I  be  now  ?** 

**  Then  you  were  not  always  a  doc- 
tor ?"  said  I. 

"Upon  my  conscience  I  wasn't," 
said  he ;  "  when  Shaugh  knew  me 
first,  I  was  the  Adonis  of  the  Roscom- 
mon militia,  with  more  heiresses  on  my. 
list  than  any  man  in  the  regiment,  but 
Shaugh  and  myself  were  always  un- 
lucky." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Rogers  I"  said  the 
major,  pathetically,  drinking  oflF  his 
glass,  and  heaving  a  profound  sigh. 

"  Ah,  the  darhng,'*  said  the  doctor; 
"  if  it  was'nt  for  a  jug  of  punch  that 
lay  on  the  hall  table,  our  fortune  in 
lite  would  be  very  different. 

**  True  for  you,  Maurice  !**  quoth 
O'Shaughnessy. 

"  I  should  like  much  to  hear  that 
story,"  said  I,  pushing  the  jug  briskly 
round. 

"  Hell  tell  it  you,*'  smd  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, lighting  his  cigar,  and  leamng 
pensively  back  against  a  tree,  "  He'll 
tell  it  you." 

"  I  will  with  pleasure,"  said  Mau- 
rice. '  "  Let  Mr.  Free  meantime* 
amuse  himself  with  the  punch  bowl, 
and  I'll  relate  it."  But  the  relation 
itselfi  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages,  must  be  left  to  our 
next. 
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Most  kind  Public, 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  we 
opened  an  acquaintance  with  you. 
With  what  pleasure  to  ourselves  the 
intimacy  has  been  cultivated,  we  need 
not  repeat  here.  Your  indulgence^ 
your  good  nature,  ybur  untiring  kind- 
ness, have  been  present  with  us  through 
every  page  we  wrote ;  and,  whether 
our  heart  was  heavy  or  our  spirits 
light,  towards  you  we  had  but  one 
feeling — the  deepest  gratitude  for  all 
your  favours,  with  an  ardent  wish  to 
preserve  them  to  the  last. 

A  hundred  times  have  we  asked 
ourselves.  Why  were  you  pleased  with 
us,  and  for  what  ? — which  among  the 
characters  of  our  veracious  history 
had  taken  your  fancy,  and  wherefore  ? 

Have  you  sympathised  in  the  Irish 
waywardness  and  reckless  good  na- 
ture of  Fred  Power?  Have  you  felt 
for  the  unmerited  sorrows  of  the  fair 
Dalrymples  ?  Have  you  warmed  with 
generous  enthusiasm  for  the  moral 
sentiments  and  pious  effusions  of  Mon- 
soon ?  or  have  you  smiled  at  the  va- 
grant fancies  and  cunning  conceits  of 
Mickey  Free?  Alas,  we  know  not. 
We  are  merely  aware,  upon  the  whole, 
that  you  are  not  altogether  weary  of 
us :  but  which  is  the  attraction  of  the 
piece,  which  the  star  of  our  company, 
we  are  totally  ignorant 

Such  were  our  wandering  thoughts 
as  we  sat  beside  our  Christmas  fire, 
and  in  a  bumper  of  our  oldest  and 
raciest,  pledged  you — ay,  your  own 
excellent  self — as  the  best  of  patrons 
and  most  kind  of  masters.  Many  a 
passing  thought  of  friendly  import  sug- 
gested itself,  as  we  puzzled  our  brains 
bow  we  best  might  testify  our  grati- 
tude at  this  season  of  mutual  guod 
wishes.  Many  a  plan  presented  itself, 
in  turn,  and  in  turn  was  rejected  as 
far  too  weak  for  the  expression  of  our 
feelings  ;  when,  suddenly,  the  ciu'rent 
ot  our  thoughts  received  a  sad  and 
fatal  shock,  which,  while  it  rendered 
our  present  desire  unattainable,  only 
promised  to  lay  us  under  deeper  obli- 
gations for  the  future. 

The  misfortune  we  allude  to  was 
briefly  this : — 

In  a  fire  which  took  place  in  Dub- 
lin, on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 


January,  the  whole  of  the  premises 
in  which  the  printing  of  our  book  was 
carried  on,  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  violence  of  the  flames 
even  melted  the  very  type  in  the 
frames ;  and  where  a  tall  *and  goodly 
building  had  stood  but  yesterday,  a 
mouldering  and  smoking  ruin  now 
marks  the  spot.  In  this  sad  conjunc- 
ture, our  first  thought  was  for  'the 
proprietor,  an  upright  and  industrious 
man,  whose  calamity  is  a  most  heavy 
one.  His  property  was,  we  believe, 
uninsured,  and  the  loss  involves  great 
part  of  that  competence  which  years 
of  toil  and  labour  had  accumulated. 

Our  next  r^ret  —  believe  us,  it 
came  after  a  long  interval — was  for 
ourselves.  Our  own  misfortunes—^ 
nothing  in  comparison  with  his — con- 
sisted in  the  loss  of  our  MSS.  The 
record  of  our  campaigns — our  days  of 
battle  and  nights  of  bivouac,  met  the 
iate  of  many  worthier  pages,  and 
were  utterly  consumed. 

It  is  needless  to  express  our  regrets 
for  the  mishap;  and,  indeed,  we 
should  not  have  obtruded  our  sor- 
rows upon  you,  were  it  not  that  an 
apology  is  requisite  to  account  for  our 
maimed  and  imperfect  appearance. 
The  melting  pathos  that  was .  destined 
to  stir  your  bosom,  the  merry  tale 
we  calculated  on  for  a  laugh,  the 
song  we  hoped  you'd  sing,  are  lost  to 
us  for  ever ;  and  the  heavy  plash  of 
the  **  Sun  "  and  the  "  Phoenix  '*  have 
done  more  to  extinguish  owr  fire, 
'  than,  unhappily,  they  have  effected 
for  that  of  our  printer. 

It  is  hut  poor  Sj^ort  to  tell  you 
what  deeds  of  jiroweiS  we  effected, 
what  battles  we  braved,  what  sldr- 
uiibhes  we  fougiit.  How  Monsuou 
preached  and  Mike  chauuted,  how 
Power  lauuhed  and  O'Shauf^hiiefcsy 
blundered.  Ala?,  and  alas,  the  re- 
cord was  not  fated  to  elicit  laughter  \ 
and  the  only  tears  it  called  furlh  came 
from  the  fire-engines. 

That  we  were  about  to  become 
most  interesting,  most  witty,  most 
moving,  and  most  melancholv,  we 
are  ready  to  swear  before  any  justice 
in  the  commission ;  that  any  thing  we 
had  hitherto  done  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  W9  had  in  store, 
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we  solemnly  abjure;  and  we  entr;»at 
you  to  believe,  what  we  ourselves  are 
convinced  of,  that  what  we  held  in 
reserve,  was  the  whole  force  of  our 
history. 

Lend  us,  then,  most  amiable  rea- 
der, all  your  spare  sympathy ;  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  despite  the 
temperature  we  write  in,  have  been 
far  too  warm  for  us,  and  we  must  be 
excused  desiring  "  many  returns  of 
them  for  the  future." 

Meanwhile  our  worthy  publisher, 
who  has  as  much  compassion  for  a 
burnt  MS.  as  the  steward  of  a  steamer 
has  for  the  sufferings  of  a  passenger, 
bids  us  be  of  **  good  cheer." 

"  Never  mind  it,"  quoth  he.  "  It*s 
provoking  to  be  sure ;  but  come  out 
with  a  capital  Number  in  February, 
and  they'll  think  nothing  of  it." 

They — meaning  you,  my  Public, — 
you'll  think  nothing  of  what?  Of 
what  took  us  months  to  indite, — of 
Mike's  songs,  of  which  no  copies  are 
in  existence, — of  the  various  sayings 
and  doings,  thoughts,  acts,  and  opi- 
nions of  Messrs,  Monsoon,  Power, 
Webber,  Quill,  O'Shaughnessy  and 
Ck).,  who  are  at  this  moment  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  globe,  and, 
except  Monsoon,  not  a  man  of  them 
to  be  bribed  by  hock  or  hermitage,  to 
recount  a  single  incident  of  theur 
lives. 

Some  of  our  characters  have  grown 
serious,  and  don't  like  this  mention 
of  them  at  all.  Others  are  married, 
and  have  vixenish  wives,  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  early  pranks  of  their  vene- 
rable partners.  Many  want  to  write 
their  own  adventures,  and  don't  fancy 
our  poaching  over  their  manor ;  and 
not  a  few  are  diners-out,  depending 
for  their  turtle  and  claret  upon  the 
very  stories  we  have  given  you  this 
year  past. 

<' Notwithstanding  all  these  obsta- 
cles we  are  told  "  not  to  mind  it."  A 
capital  No. — plenty  of  drollery — none 
of  your  long  yams  about  the  Douro, 
but  fun — Irish  fun — Mickey  Free  and 
Monsoon  —  that's  what  we  want. 
Confound  the  man !  does  he  think 
we're  inventing  our  life  ?  does  he  sup- 
pose we  are  detailing  a  fictitious  and 
not  a  real  history  ?  No,  no  ;  there  is 
no  one  better  than  himself  aware  that 
our  characters  are  real  people,  who, 
however  little  pleased  they  may  be  at 
being  paintt-d  at  all,  will  never  con- 


descend to  be  caricatured.  Never  did 
a  man  stand  more  stoutly  upon  his 
prerogative,  and  resolutely  reject  all 
advances,  till  he  gently  hinted  that  our 
very  amiable  friend,  Frank  Webber, 
had  offered  himself  to  complete  the 
volume, — this  threat  was  really  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  knocked  under. 

The  next  question  was  as  to  time. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  at  a  moment 
to  rewrite  our  lost  pages ;  and,  in  our 
distress,  we  sought  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  our  literary  friends ;  among 
others,  ths  talented  author  of  "  Darn- 
ley,"  and  the  **  Gipsy."  He  came  to 
our  succour  with  a  readiness  no  less  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  than  his  genius ; 
and  in  a  story  of  intense  interest  and 
great  beauty,  has  done  much  to  con- 
sole us.  It  is  now  before  us ;  we 
intend  also  that  it  should  be  before 
you. 

Though  little  apology  is  necessary, 
that  having  invited  you  to  partake  of 
tough  mutton,  we  have  presented  you 
with  racy  venison,  and  though  well 
knowing  that  when  eiyoying"  James," 
you  have  no  regrets  for  "  Harry,"  we 
deem  it  only  respectful  towards  you, 
or  fitting  in  us  to  explain  what  has 
occurred,  and  to  add  that,  before  the 
next  period  of  appearing  before  you,  we 
shall  have  done  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  recover  the  true  web  of  our 
narrative. 

Here,  then,  you  have  our  story  and 
our  apology — while  we  earnestly  en- 
treat you  to  believe  none  genuine 
except  signed  by  Charles  O'Malley; 
there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  in 
the  many  versions  abroad.  It  is  not 
true  that  our  book  is  pronounced 
**  doubly  hazardous,"  by  the  Insurance 
Companies,  and  not  acceptable  under 
a  "parson  premium;"  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  story  that  the  fire  was  a 
malicious  act,  originating  among  the 
junior  bar ;  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement  that  a  gigantic  andipowerful 
individual  interposed  his  stirpng  arm 
to  prevent  the  engines  playing  upon 
the  manuscript-room,  declaring  at  the 
time,  that  he  **  should  see  us  burned 
to  ashes." 

We  cannot  conclude  without  pub- 
licly testifying  our  gratitude  to 
O'Shaughnessy.  He  arrived  here 
post  from  Strasburgb,  the  moment  he 
neard  of  our  mishap,  and  has  been  ad- 
ministering every  comfort  and  conso- 
lation in  his  power. 
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**  It's  maybe  the  best  thing  ever  and  if  you  manage  it  weD,  the  excuse 

happened  you,    Charley.     It's    truth  will  last  your  life- time." 

Tm  telling  you — hear  me  out.     My  ILet  me  now  conclude  with  this  as- 

father — God  rest  him — had  two  pounds  surance,  while  I  forestal  the  moral  of 

ten  in  French's  notes,  when  the  bank  my  friend  James's  beautiful  story,  and 

broke,  and  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  assure  you  that  I  feel  a  fire  can  be  a 

never  pmd  a  creditor,  always  ailing  happy  incident ;  for,  had  not  my  pages 

if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  d d  bank,  been  burnt,  I  should  never  have  been 

he'd  not  owe    sixpence  I     Take    the  able  to  present  you  with  his. 

hint,  my  boy.     If  they  complain  that  I  am  most  respectfully  and  &ithfully 

you're  dull, — that  you  are  growing  yours, 

prosy  and  tiresome, — that  Monsoon  is  Charles  O'Malley. 

a  bore,  and  yourself  not  much  better, 

tell  them  it's  all  the  fault  of  the  fire ;  Brussek,  Jan.  18,  1841. 


TO  a*  p.   R.  JAMES,  E8<1. 

Hotel  de  Regence, 

With  a  scrap  of  note  paper,  just  saved  from  the  fiames, 

I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  line,  my  dear  James, 

And  explain,  if  I'm  able,  my  spirits  to  rally. 

The  misfortune  that's  happened  to  poor  Charles  O'Malley. 

In  Ireland,  where  once  they  were  proud  of  their  learning, 

They've  taken,  of  late  years,  to  roasting  and  burning ; 

And,  not  satisfied  now,  with  destroying  a  i>arson, 

They've  given  a  poor  author  a  touch  of  their  arson. 

About  these  gooa  people  I  rarely  was  critical. 

Seldom  religious,  and  never  political ; 

I  neither  subscribed  to  the  "  Post"  nor  the  "  Mail," 

Nor  cried,  "  No  Surrender,"  nor  "  Up  with  RepaU,** 

Though  I've  listened  to  arpmients  over  and  over, 

I've  confounded  M*Hale  with  the  Kmg  of  Hanover ; 

And  never  by  chance  could  find  out  what  they  mean. 

When  asked,  if  I  didn't  like  blue  before  green  ; 

In  a  word,  my  dear  friend, — I  confess,  as  a  man — 

I  relished  Young  Butt,  and  admired  too  Old  Dan. 

They  were  Irbhmen  both — not  a  touch  of  the  Norman, 

No  more  than  great  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gorman. 

From  Kinsale  to  the  Causeway — Athlone  or  Armagh — 

They  are  Paddies  all  over — ^from  Erin  go  bragh. 

I  loved  the  gay  fellows,  and  cared  not  a  crown, 

Did  they  sing  "  Bloody  Billv,"  or  *♦  Croppies  lie  down ;" 

As  ready  with  one  as  the  other  to  tope. 

To  cry,  "  Down  with  the  Church," — **  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope." 

They  might  wear  in  their  neckcloth,  pea-green  or  sky-blue. 

Provided  their  hearts  were  but  honest  and  true  ; 

And,  however  whigs,  tories,  and  radicals  talk, 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  shamrock,  they  spring  from  one  stalk ; 

They've  their  root  in  the  soil,  and  they  wish  not  to  sever, 

But  adorn  the  hills  of  their  country  for  ever. 

But,  at  last,  to  come  back,  for  I'm  sure  you  suppose 
J've  lost,  in  digressing,  all  sight  of  my  woes. 
And  forgot  how  the  devil — the  printer's,  I  say, — 
Set  fire  to  my  book  on  the  last  New  Year's  Day  ; 
And,  just  as  the  ribbonmen  treated  old  Kinsela, 
They  roasted  the  heroes  that  foueht  the  Peninsula. 
They  left  not  a  character  living  for  me, 
Frank  Webber,  and  Power,  and  poor  Mickey  Free ; 
And  even  the  "  Dais,"  and  the  Major  Monsoon,        ^ 
They  sent  up,  in  fragments,  as  high  as  the  moon —  > 
On  my  conscience,  they  finished  the  Irish  Dragoon !  3 

Not  a  man  could  escape,  nor  lie  hid  in  a  nook, 
The  wretches,  they  even  laid  hands  on  **  the  Duke ;" 
Vol.  XVII— No.  98.  n     ^    A 
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And  from  what  I  have  heard— this,  between  me  «id  yoiWr 

He  shone  full  as  bright  as  at  great  Waterloo ; 

And  though  firemen  plaved,  like  some  journals  w«*d  name. 

They  oomd  not  extingmsh  one  spark  of  bis  fame, 

As  when  rising^  on  high,  and  upon  earth  no  more  he 

Illumined  the  land  of  nis  birth  with  his  glory. 

But  to  oome  back  once  more — these  eternal  digressions 

Are  like  record  appeals  from  the  last  quarter  sessions. 

Where  the  judges  wish  both  sides  were  fast  in  the  stocks. 

And  the  jury  are  all  sound  asleep  in  the  box—* 

They've  burnt  my  book — not  a  story  nor  sally* 

Not  a  love-scene,  nor  fight,  now  remains  of  O'Malley  j 

Not  a  battle,  or  bivouac,  ever  you'll  see, 

Nor  even  a  cbaunt  from  our  fnend  Mickey  Free. 

■  •  #  #  ^         "    m  • 

•  •  •  *  • 

So  with  labouring  bram,  and  with  faculties  turning, 
I  sit  trying  to  find  out  a  cause  for  this  burning — 
Was  it  some  scheme  of  a  clique,-  or  a  closet  ?  or 
Was  it  the  fault  of  a  drowsj  compositor  ? 
Was  it  some  story  with  which  Tve  been  rash  in  ? 
Or  was  it  some  foe  to  my  good  friend  M'Glashan  ? 
Was  it  Otway,  or  Carleton,  or  was  it  Sam  Lover  ? 
Alas,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  discover. 
I  don't  think  it  true,  but  it's  whispered  to  me. 
That  Moore  had  grown  jealous  of  poor  Mickey  Free, 
For  he  sings  his  own  songs — ^when  he's  asked  out  to  tea. 

But  come  over,  dear  friend,  and  partake  of  my  prog. 
And  suggest  what  to  do  for  an  unlucky  dog ; 
Who  never  fives  wav  long  to  grief  and  to  sorry  care. 
For,  somehow,  they  but  ill  suit  your  friend, 

Harrt  Lobee^usr. 


JAUI8    AN8WEE.-*-V0LUME   THE   FIRST. 

• 

Mt  Dear  Lorrequebj  requer,  there  is  something  so  very  in- 
When  I  received  your  note,  the  flammatory  in  your  nature,  that  I 
sun  was  shining  as  brightly  as  if  it  had  wonder  any  printer  would  let  your 
been  summer,  and  on  the  golden  sheets  within  his  door.  No  one  ever 
background  of  the  evening  sky  the  speaks  of  you  without  finding  ideas  of 
«thin  tracery  of  the  leafless  twigs  was  oombustion  naturally  suggest  them- 
finely  marked,  offering  many  a  beauti-  selves,  and  the  wife  of  a  great  general, 
ful  form  and  graceful  line,  though  the  in  describing  to  me,  the  other  day,  a 
foliage  of  a  brighter  season  had  de-  visit  you  had  paid  her  with  a  worthy 
parted.  They  were  like  the  memories  gentleman  from  Scotland,  said,  that  it 
of  hopes  long  passed  away ;  and  I  was  the  strangest  contrast  she  had 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  read  the  ever  seen,  for  he  burned  like  a  port- 
account  of  what  had  befallen  you,  that  fire,  while  you  went  off  like  a  skyrocket, 
you,  like  those  bare  branches, — though  Why,  your  good  and  your  bad  qualities 
you  had  lost  one  crop  of  leaves  in  this  all  tend  to  the  same  effect,  and  your 
untimely  manner,  might  very  soon  very  books  are  enough  to  make  a  man 
produce  another  as  fertile  of  hope  as  call  a  fire-engine.  Warm  -  hearted 
those  which  were  gone.  The  news  though  you  be,  you  cannot  deny  that 
of  the  burning  of  the  printing-house,  you  are  as  fiery  as  a  box  of  lucifers, 
and  the  loss  it  occasioned  you  grieved  and  have  been  in  a  flame  of  one  kind 
me  deeply,  but  did  not  surprise  me  in  or  another  all  your  life  ;  and  when  we 
the  least.  I  have  always  expected  it ;  take  into  consideration  your  flashing 
for  who  would  doubt  that,  after  you  wit,  and  your  biasing  style,  I  cannot 
had  gone  on  eating  fire  so  long,  fire  but  think  that  the  printer  who  takes 
would  sometime  or  another  turn  round  in  your  MS.  without  warning  his 
and  eat  you.    Besidety  my  dear  hox^  neighbours  might  be  indicted  tot  a 
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tkuisanMy  I  luiVd  a  ttbtong  AotioQ  that 
ton  are  Swinf  in  disguise  ;  so  lay  the 
nult  upon  nobody  but  yourself. 

However^  let  me  see  if  I  can  give 
you  some  oonsolation :  and,  first,  in 
the  true  style  of  all  comforters,  let  me 
tvy  to  persuade  you,  that  a  great  mis^ 
fortune  is  the  best  possible  thing  that 
eould  happen  to  you*  After  all  is  done 
and  oTer,  my  good  friend,  a  fire  is  not 
so  bad  a  thing.  You  may  say,-^ 
^  Granted  ;  a  small  quantity  of  the 


ekiAent  i  but  that  one  may  hare  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  That  a  fire  ia 
a  grate  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way  % 
but  a  house  on  fire  is  to  be  avoided^ 
when  possible.**  Still,  however,  I  hold 
to  my  text,  and  reply,  that  a  house  on 
fire  IS  not  always  so  bad  a  thing  a« 
people  think.  I  recollect  a  very  sweet 
girl  being  saved  firom  drowning  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  house  o& 
fire.  Come,  I  will  tell  you  the  story* 
and  that  ihall  be 


VOLtTME  THE   SECOND. 


TitEEB  was  once  a  great  banker  in 
London,  who  had  a  very  fine  house  in 
Portland  Place,  and  a  very  dirty  old 
house  in  the  city ;  and  if  the  latter 
looked  the  image  of  business  and 
riches,  the  former  looked  the  picture 
of  luxury  and  display.  He  himself  was 
a  mild  man,  whose  ostentation  was 
of  a  quiet,  but  not  the  less  of  an  active 
kind.  His  movements  were  always 
calm  and  tranquil,  and  his  clothes  plain  ; 
but  the  former  were  stately,  the  latter 
were  in  the  best  fashion.  Holditch 
was  his  coachmaker  in  those  days; 
Ude's  first  cousin  was  his  cook ;  his 
servants  walked  up  stairs  to  announce 
a  visitor  to  the  time  of  the  Dead 
March  hi  Saul,  and  opened  both 
valves  of  the  folding  doors  at  once 
with  a  grace  that  could  only  be  ac* 
quired  by  long  practice.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  move  in  his  house  by  rule, 
and  nothing  was  ever  seen  to  go 
wrong.  All  the  lackeys  wore  powder, 
and  the  women-servants  had  their 
caps  prescribed  to  them.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  country-gentleman 
of  very  old  race,  a  woman  of  good 
Inanners  and  a  warm  heart.  Though 
there  were  two  carriages  always  at 
her  especial  command,  she  sometimes 
Walked  on  her  feet,  even  in  London, 
and  would  not  suffer  an  account  of 
her  parties  to  find  its  way  into  the 
♦«  Momfaig  Post."  The  banker  and 
his  wifb  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter, 
and  a  very  pretty  and  very  sweet  girl 
she  was  as  ever  my  eyes  saw.  She 
Was  not  very  tall,  though  very  beauti- 
fully formed,  and  exquisitely  graceful. 
She  was  the  least  affected  person  that 
ever  was  se^n  5  for,  accustomed  fi-om 
her  earliest  days  to  perfect  ease  in 
etery  respect,  —  denied  nothing  that 


was  virtuous  and  right,'-taught  by  her 
mother  to  estimate  high  qualities,*^ 
too  much  habituated  to  w^th  to  re* 
gard  it  as  an  object* — and  too  fte* 
quently  brought  in  contact  with  rank 
to  estimate  it  above  its  value,*— she 
had  nothing  to  covet,  and  nothing 
to  assume.  Her  fiice  was  sweet  ana 
thought^l,  though  the  thoughts  were 
evidently  cheerfS  ones,  and  her  voice 
was  ftdl  of  melody  and  gentleness. 
Her  name  was  Alice  Herbert,  and  she 
was  soon  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
People  looked  for  her  at  the  oj^ra 
and  the  park,  declared  her  beautiful* 
adorable,  divine :  she  became  the 
wonder,  the  rage,  the  fiuihion^  and 
every  body  added,  when  they  spoke 
about  her,  that  she  would  have  half  a 
million  at  the  least.  Now,  Mr.  Herbert 
himself  was  not  at  all  anxious  that 
his  daughter  should  marry  any  of  the 
men  that  first  presented  themselves^ 
because  none  of  them  were  above  the 
rank  of  a  baron :  nor  was  Mrs. 
Herbert  anxious  either,  because, 
she  did  not  wish  to  part  with  h^ 
daughter;  nor  was  Alice  herself— 
I  do  not  know  well  why, — ^perhaps  she 
thought  that  a  part  of  the  men  who 
surrounded  her  were  fops,  and  ai 
many  more  were  libertines,  and  the 
rest  were  fools,  and  Alice  did  not  feel 
more  inclined  to  choose  out  of  thostf 
three  classes  than  her  father  did  out 
of  the  three  inferior  grades  of  our 
nobility.  There  was,  indeed,  a  young 
man  in  the  Guards,  distantly  con* 
nected  with  her  mother's  famify,  who 
was  neither  fop,  libertine,  nor  tool,-^ 
a  gentleman,  an  accomplished  man# 
and  a  man  of  good  fbeiinff,  who  was 
often  at  Mr.  Herbert's  house,  but 
fkther,   mother^    and    daughter   all 
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hougltt  him  quHe  out  of  the  question: 
the  father,  because  he  was  not  a 
duke ;  the  mother,  because  he  was  a 
soldier ;  the  daughter,  because  he  had 
never  given  her  Uie  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  he  either  admired  or  loved 
her.  As  he  had  some  two  thousand 
a  year,  he  might  have  been  a  good 
match  for  a  clergyman's  daughter,  but 
eould  not  pretend  to  Miss  Herbert. 
Alice  certainly. liked  him  better  than 
any  man  she  had  ever  seen,  and  once 
she  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
from  the  other  side  of  a  ball-room 
with  an  expression  that  made  her  for- 
eet  what  her  partner  was  saying  to 
her.  The  colour  came  up  into  her 
eheek,  too,  and  that  seemed  to  give 
Henry  Ashton  courage  to  come  up 
and  ask  her  to  dance.  She  danced 
with  him  on  the  following  night,  too ; 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  who  remarked  the 
fact,  judged  that  it  would  be  but  right 
to  give  Henry  Ashton  a  hint.  Two 
days  after,  as  Alice's  father  was  just 
about  to  go  out,  the  young  guardsman 
himself  was  ushered  into  his  library, 
and  the  banker  prepared  to  give  ^his 
hint,  and  give  it  plainly,  too.  He 
^as  saved  the  trouble,  however ;  for 
Ashton*s  first  speech  was,  ''I  have 
come  to  bid  you  farewell,  Mr.  Her- 
bert. We  are  ordered  to  Canada  to 
put  down  the  evil  spirit  there.  I  set 
out  in  an  hour  to  take  leave  of  my 
moth^,  in  Staffordshire,  and  then  em- 
bark with  all  sp^d. 

Mr.  Herbert  economised  his  hint, 
and  wished  his  youn^  friend  all  suc- 
cess. *'  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  Mrs. 
Herbert  may  like  to  write  a  few  lines 
by  you  to  her  brother  at  Montreal. 
You  know  he  is  her  only  brother  :  he 
made  a  sad  business  of  it,  what  with 
building  and  planting,  and  farming 
and  such  things.  So  I  got  him  an 
appointment  in  Canada  just  that  he 
might  retrieve.  She  would  like  to 
write,  I  know.  You  will  find  her  up 
stairs.  I  must  go  out  myself.  Good 
fortune  attend  you." 

'<  Good  fortune  did  attend  him,  for 
he  found  Alice  Herbert  alone  in  the 
very  first  room  he  entered.  There 
was  a  table  before  her,  and  she  was 
leaning  over  it,  as  if  very  busy,  but 
when  Henry  Ashton  iq)pr cached  her, 
he  found  that  she  had  been  carelessly 
drawing  wild  leaves  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  while  her  thoughts  were  far 
jiway.     She  coloured  when  she  saw 


him,  and  was  evidently  agitated ;  but 
she  was  still  more  so  when  he  repeated 
what  he  had  told  her  father.  She 
turned  red,  and  she  turned  pale,  and 
she  sat  still,  and  she  said  nothing. 
Henry  Ashton  became  agitated  him- 
self. ^^  It  is  all  in  vain,"  he  said  to 
himself.  '<  It  is  all  in  vam.  I  know 
her  father  too  well ;"  and  he  rose, 
asking  where  he  should  find  her  mo- 
ther. 

Alice  answered  in  a  faint  voice,  **in 
the  little  room  beyond  the  back  draw- 
ing room." 

Henry  paused  a  moment  longer: 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be 
resisted ;  he  took  the  sweet  girl's 
hand ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
said,  "  Farewell,  Miss  Herbert  I  fare- 
well !  I  know  I  shall  never  see  any 
one  like  you  again  ;  but,  at  least  it  is  a 
blessing  to  have  known  you — though  it 
be  but  to  regret  that  fortune  has  not 
favoured  me  still  farther !  farewell  1 
farewell ! 

Henry  Ashton  sjuled  for  Canada, 
and  saw  some  service  there.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  officer,  and 
his  name  was  in  several  despatches. 
A  remnant  of  the  old  chivalrous  spirit 
made  him  often  think  when  he  was 
attacking  a  fortified  village,  or  charg- 
ing a  body  of  insurgents,  '*  Alice  Her- 
bert will  hear  of  tb^  1"  but  often,  too, 
he  would  ask  himself,  ^^  I  wonder  if 
she  be  married  yet?"  and  his  com- 
panions used  to  jest  with  him  upon 
always  looking  first  at  the  woman's 
part  of  the  newspaper ;  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages. 

His  fears,  if  we  can  venture  to  call 
them  such,  were  vain.  Alice  did  not 
marry,  although  about  a  year  after 
Henry  Ashton  had  quitted  England, 
her  father  descended  a  little  from  his 
high  ambition,  and  hinted  that  if  she 
thought  fit,  she  might  listen  to  the 

young  Earl  of ,     Alice  was  not 

inclined  to  listen,  and  gave  the  earl 
plainly  to  understand  th^  she  was  not 
inclined  to  become  his  countess.  The 
earl,  however,  persevered,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  now  began  to  add  his  influ- 
ence ;  but  Alice  was  obdurate,  and 
reminded  her  father  of  a  promise  he 
had  made,  never  to  press  her  marriage 
with  any  one.  Mr.  Herbert  seemed 
more  annoyed  than  Alice  expectedf 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
silence,  and  on  hearing  it,  shut  himself 
up  with  Mrs.  Herbert  for  nearly  two 
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hours.  W]iat  to<^  place  Alice  did 
not  koowy  but  Mrs.  Herbert  from  that 
moment  looked  grave  and  anxious. 
Mr.  Herbert  insisted  that  the  earl 
should  be  received  at  the  house  as  a 
friendy  though  he  urged  his  daughter 
no  more,  and  balls  and  parties  suc- 
ceeded each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
quieter  inhabitants  of  Portland  Place, 
wished  the  banker  and  his  familv, 
where  Alice  herself  wished  to  be — m 
Canada.  In  the  meantime,  Alice  be-, 
came  alarmed  for  her  mother,  whose 
health  was  evidently  suffering  from 
some  cause  ;  but  Mrs.  Herbert  would 
consult  no  physician,  and  her  husband 
seemed  never  to  perceive  the  state  of 
weakness  and  depression  into  which 
she  was  sinking.  Alice  resolved  to 
call  the  matter  to  her  father's  notice, 
and  as  he  now  went  out  every  morn- 
ing at  an  early  hour,  she  rose  one  day 
sooner  than  usual,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  his  dressing  room.  There 
was  no  answer,  and,  unclosing  the 
door,  she  looked  in  to  see  if  he  were 
ahready  gone.  The  curtains  were  still 
drawn,  but  through  them  some  of  the 
morning  beams  ^und  their  way,  and 
by  the  dim  sickly  light,  Alice  beheld 
an  object  that  made  her  clasp  her 
hands  and  tremble  violently.  Her 
father's  chaur  before  the  dressing  table 
was  vacant;  but  beside  it,  lay  upon 
the  floor,  something  like  the  figure  of 
a  man  asleep.  Alice  i^proached,  with 
her  heart  beating  so  violently  that  she 
could  hear  it;  and  there  was  no 
other  sound  in  the  room.  She  knelt 
down  beside  him:  it  was  her  father. 
She  could  not  hear  him  breathe,  and 
she  drew  back  the  curtains.  He  was 
as  pale  as  marble,  and  his  eyes  were 
open,  but  fixed.  She  uttered  not  a 
sound,  but  with  wild  eyes  gazed  round 
the  room,  thinking  of  what  she  should 
do.  Her  mother  was  in  the  chamber 
at  the  side  of  the  dressing  room  ;  but 
Alice,  thoughtful,  even  in  the  deepest 
agitation,  feared  to  call  her,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  her  father's  valet.  The 
man  came  and  raised  his  master,  but 
Mr.  Herbert  had  evidently  been  dead 
some  hours.  Poor  Alice  wept  terri- 
bly, but  still  she  thought  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  she  made  no  noise,  and  the 
valet  was  silent  too ;  for,  in  lifting  the 
dead  body  to  the  sofa,  he  had  found  a 
small  vialy  and  was  gazing  on  it  in- 
tently. 
**  I  had  better  put  this  away,  Miss 


Herbert,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  I  had  better  put  this  awaj 
before  any  one  else  comes." 

Alice  gazed  at  the  vial  with  her 
tearftil  eyes,  c  It  was  marked  <'  Prussic 
acidl  poison  1" 

This  was  but  the  commencement  of 
many  sorrows.  Though  the  coroner's 
jury  pronounced  that  Mr.  Herbert 
had  died  a  natural  death,  yet  evar 
one  declared  he  had  poisoned  himself 
especially  when  it  was  found  that  he 
had  died  utterly  insolvent.  That  all 
his  last  great  speculations  had  failed^ 
and  that  the  news  of  his  absolute  b«^- 
gary  had  reached  him  on  the  night 
preceding  his  decease.  Then  came  all 
the  horrors  of  such  circumstances  to 
poor  Alice  and  her  mother  ; — the  fu- 
neral ; — the  examination  of  the  pi^rs ; 
— the  sale  of  the  house  and  furaiture  ; 
—the  tiger  claws  of  the  law  rendiiM^ 
open  the  house  in  all  its  dearest  associ- 
ations ; — the  commiseration  of  friends ; 
the  taunts  and  scoffs  of  those  who  en- 
vied and  hated  in  silence.  Then  for 
poor  Alice  herself,  came  the  last  worse 
blow,  the  sickness  and  death  bed  of  a 
mother — sickness  and  death  in  poverty. 
The  last  scene  was  just  over;  the 
earth  was  just  laid  upon  the  coffin  of 
Mrs.  Herbert ;  and  Alice  sat  with  her 
eyes  dropping  fast,  thinking  of  the  sad 
**What  next?**  when  a  letter  was 
given  to  her,  and  she  saw  the  hand- 
writing of  her  uncle  in  Canada.  She 
had  written  to  him  on  her  father's 
death,  and  now  he  answered  full  of 
tenderness  and  affection,  begging  his 
sister  and  niece  instantly  to  join  him 
in  the  new  land  which  he  had  made 
his  country.  All  the  topics  of  consol- 
ation whicn  philosophy  ever  discovered 
or  devised  to  sootne  man  under  the 
manifold  sorrows  and  cares  of  life  are 
not  worth  a  blade  of  rye  grass  in  com- 
parison with  one  word  of  true  affection. 
It  was  the  only  balm  that  Alice  Her- 
bert's heart  could  have  received ;  and 
though  it  did  not  heal  the  wound,  it 
tranquillized  its  aching. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  though  not  rich,  had 
not  been  altogether  portionless^  and 
her  small  fortune  was  all  that  Alice 
now  condescended  to  call  her  own. 
There  had  been,  indeed,  a  considerable 
jointure,  but  that  Ahce  renounced 
from  feelii^  that  you  will  understand. 
Economy,  however,  was  now  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  after  taking  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  cheapest  vessels  she  could 
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flnd  h(mai  ht  Quebee^^-ft  VMel  that 
in  the  world  has  hefttd  of,  named  thd 
St.  Laurence,**  she  Set  out  for  the 
1  chyof  Bristol,  where  she  arrited 
I  safl^ty  on  the  16th,day  of  May^  183^ 


I  must  now^  however^  turn  to  ^ 
history  of  Henry  Ashton^  iod  th«« 
shaUbe 


VOtUMS  TBB  THl&D. 


It  was  just  after  the  business  in  Ca^ 
nada  was  settled,  that  he  entered  a 
room  in  Quebec,  where  sereral  of  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  were  assembled 
in  tarious  occupations,— one  writing 
B  letter  to  go  by  the  packet  which 
was  just  about  to  sidl,  two  looking 
out  of  the  window  at  tlie  nothing 
which  was  doing  in  the  streets,  and 
tme  reading  the  newspaper.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  journals  on 
the  table,  and  Ashton  took  up  one  of 
them.  As  usual,  he  turned  to  the 
record  of  the  three  great  things  in 
Hfe,  and  read,  first  the  marriages  — 
then  the  deaths ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
saw,  —  **  Suddenly,  at  his  house  in 
Portland  PUuje,  William  Anthony 
Herbert,  Esq."  The  paper  did  not 
drop  from  his  hand,  although  he  was 
much  moved  and  surprised  $  but  his 
sensations  were  tery  mixed,  and  al- 
though, be  it  stud  truly,  he  gave  his 
first  thoughts,  and  they  were  sorrow- 
fbl,  to  the  dead,  the  second  were 
ffiven  to  Alice  Herbert,  and  he  asked 
himself,  **  Is  it  possible  that  she  can 
ever  be  mine?  She  was  certainly 
much  agitated  when  I  left  her  1" 

''  Kerens  a  bad  business  f"  cried  the 
man  who  was  reading  the  other  news- 
paper. ^  The  Herberts  are  all  gone 
to  smash,  and  I  had  six  hundred 
pounds  there.  You  are  in  for  it,  too, 
Ashton.  Look  there !  They  talk  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound." 

Henry  A^ton  took  the  paper  and 
read  the  account  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  London,  and  then  he  took  his 
hat,  and  walked  to  head  quarters. 
What  he  said  or  did  there,  is  no- 
body's b|isinese  but  his  own ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  by  the  beginning  of 
the  very  next  week,  he  was  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Fair  winds 
wafted  him  soon  to  England;  but 
In  St.  George's  Channel  afi  went  con- 
trary, and  the  ship  was  knocked 
about  for  diree  days  without  making 
tnach  way.    A  fit  of  impatience  had 


come  upon  Henry  Ashton,  and  when 
he  thought  of  AUce  Herbiert,  and  all 
she  must  have  suffinred,  his  heart 
beat  strangely.  One  of  those  little 
incidents  occurred  about  this  time, 
that  make  or  mar  men's  destinies* 
A  coasting  boat  from  Swansea  to 
WiBton  came  within  hail,  and  Ashton, 
tired  of  the  other  vessel,  put  a  port- 
manteau, a  servant,  and  himself  into 
the  little  skimmer  of  the  seas,  and 
was  in  a  few  hours  landed  safely  at  the 
pleasant  watering-place  of  Wiston 
super  mare.  It  wanted  yet  an  hour 
or  two  of  night,  and  therefore  a  post- 
chaise  was  soon  rolling  the  young 
officer,  his  servant,  and  hb  port* 
manteau  towards  Bristol,  on  their 
way  to  London.  He  arrived  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  but  yet,  some  one  of 
the  many  thix^  that  fill  inns,  had 
happened  in  Bristol  that  day,  and 
Henry  drove  to  the  Bush,  to  the 
Falcon,  and  the  Fountain,  and  se- 
veral others,  before  he  could  get  a 
place  of  rest.  At  length,  he  found 
two  comfortable  rooms  in  a  small 
hotel  near  the  port,  imd  had  sat  down 
to  his  supper  hj  a  warm  fire,  when  an 
Irish  sailor  put  his  head  into  the 
room,  and  asked  if  he  were  the  lady 
that  was  to  go  down  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence the  next  day  ?  Henry  Ashton 
informed  him  that  he  was  not  a  lady, 
and  that,  as  he  had  just  come  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  not  going 
back  again,  upon  which  the  man  with- 
drew to  seek  further. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve  o'clock  struck, 
and  Henry  Ashton  pulled  off  his 
boots,  and  went  to  bed.  At  two 
o'clock  he  awoke,  feeling  heated  and 
feverish;  and  to  cool  himself,  he 
began  to  think  of  Alice  Herbert.  He 
found  it  by  no  means  a  good  plan, 
for  he  felt  warmer  than  before,  and 
6oon  a  suffbcating  feel  came  over  him, 
and  he  thought  he  smelt  a  strong 
smell  of  burning  wood.  His  bed- 
room was  one  ot  those  unfortunate 
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iim  bed-rooms  that  are  placed  imd^ 
ihB  immediate  care  and  protection  of 
a  sitting-roomy  whioh»  like  a  Spanish 
Duenna,  will  let  nobody  in  who  does 
not  pass  by  their  door.  He  put  on 
hb  dressing  gown,  therefore,  and 
issued  out  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
there  the  smell  was  stronger :  there  was 
a  considerable  crackling  and  roaring, 
which  had  something  alarming  in  it, 
and  he  consequently  opened  the  outer 
door.  All  he  could  now  see  was  a 
thidc  smoke  filling  the  oorridor* 
through  which  oame  a  red  glare  from 
the  d&eotion  of  the  staircase ;  but  he 
heard  those  sounds  of  burning  wood, 
which  are  not  to  be  mistakeu,  and  in 
a  minute  after,  loud  knocking  at 
doors,  Tinging  of  bells»  and  ^uts  of 
**  Fire  1  fire  V*  showed  that  the  cala- 
mity had  become  apparent  to  the 
people  in  the  street  He  saw  all  the 
rushing  forth  of  naked  men  and  wo- 
men, which  generally  follows  such  a 
catastrophe,  and  the  opening  all  the 
doors  of  the  house,  as  if  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  blowing  the  fire  into 
afiame.  There  were  hallooings  and 
shoutings,  there  were  screamings  and 
tears,  and  what  between  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  devouring  element,  and 
the  voice  of  human  simering  or  fear, 
the  noise  was  enough  to  wake  the 
dead. 

Henry  Ashton  thought  of  his  port- 
manteau, and  wondered  where  his 
servant  was ;  but  seeing,  by  a  number 
of  people  driven  back  from  the  great 
stfidrcase  by  flames,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  he  made  his  way  down 
by  a  smaller  one,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  reached  the  street.  The  engines 
by  this  time  had  arrived ;  an  immense 
crowd  was  gathering  together,  the 
terrified  tenants  of  the  inn  were  rush- 
ing forth,  and  in  the  midst  Henry 
Ashton  remarked  one  young  woman 
wringing  her  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
*'  Oh,  my  poor  young  mistress  I  my 
poor  young  lady!" 

"  Where  is  she,  my  good  girl  ?" 
demanded  the  young  soldier. 

"  In  number  eleven,"  cried  the  girl, 
**  in  number  eleven !  Her  bedroom  is 
within  the  sitting  room,  and  she  will 
never  hear  the  noise.** 

"There  she  is,"  cried  one  of  the 
bve-standers  who  overheard;  ''there 
she  is,  I  dare  say." 

Ashton  looked  up  towards  the  house, 
through  the  lower  windows  of  which 


the  flames  were  pooring  fbrthf  aiui 
across  the  casement  whi<di  seemed  next 
to  the  very  room  he  himself  had  oeeu^ 
pied«  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  womaQ«  i( 
her  night  dress,  pass  rapidly. 

"  A  ladder,"  he  cried,  'U  ladder^ 
for  God's  sake  1  There  is  some  one 
there,  whoever  it  be  I" 

No  bidder  could  be  got,  and  Henrj 
Ashton  looked  round  m  vain. 

**  The  back  staircase  is  of  stoney" 
he  cried)  ^she  may  be  saved  that 
way!" 

**  Ay,  but  the  eorridor  is  on  fire^*^ 
said  one  of  the  waiters  ;*'  you'd  better 
not  try,  sir :  it  cannot  be  done." 

Henry  Ashton  darted  awaj}  lnt» 
the  inn ;  up  the  staircase ;  but  the 
corridor  was  on  fire,  as  the  man  ha4 
said,  and  the  flames  rushing  up  to  the 
very  door  of  the  rooms  he  had  lately 
tenanted.  He  rushed  on,  howerer^ 
recollecting  that  he  had  seen  a  side 
door  out  of  his  own  sitting  room.  He 
dashed  in,  caught  the  handle  of  the 
lock  of  llie  side  door,  and  shook  it 
^olently,  for  it  was  fastened. 

**  I  will  open  it,"  cried  a  voice  firom 
within,  that  sounded  strangely  familiar 
to  hiB  ear. 

The  lock  turned — the  door  opened 
—and  Henry  Ashton  and  Alice  Her- 
bert stood  face  to  face. 

"  God  of  Heaven,  he  exclaimed, 
catching  her  in  his  arms.  But  he 
gave  no  time  for  explanation,  and 
hurried  back  with  her  towardb  the 
door  of  his  own  room.  The  corridor, 
however,  was  impassable. 

"  You  will  be  lost  1  jrou  will  be 
lost  !*'  he  excldmed,  holding  her  to  his 
heart. 

<*  And  you  have  thrown  away  your 
own  life  to  save  mine  !*  siud  Alice. 

"  I  will  die  with  you,  at  least  l"  re- 
plied Henry  Ashton ;  "  that  is  some 
consolation.  —  But,  no  !  thank  God, 
they  have  got  a  ladder — ^they  are  rais- 
ing it  up— -dear  girl  you  are  saved  !** 

He  felt  Alice  lie  heavy  on  his  bosom ; 
and  when  he  looked  down,  whether  it 
was  fear,  or  the  effect  of  the  stifling 
heat,  or  hearing  such  words  firom  his 
lips,  he  found  that  she  had  fainted. 

"  It  is  as  well,"  he  said ;  **  it  is  as 
well  1**  and,  as  soon  as  the  ladder  was 
raised,  he  bore  her  out,  holding  her 
firmly  yet  tenderly  to  his  bosom.  There 
was  a  death-like  stillness  below.  The 
ladder  shook  under  his  feet;  the 
flames  came    forth   and   licked  the 
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rottnds  on  which  his  steps  were  placed ; 
but  steadily,  firmly,  cahnly,  the  young 
soldier  pursued  his  way.  He  bore  all 
that  he  valued  on  earth  in  his  arms, 
and  it  was  no  moment  to  give  one 
thought  to  fear. 

When  his  last  footstep  touched  the 
groundy  an  universal  shout  burst  forth 
n*om  the  crowd,  and  even  reached  the 
ear  of  Alice  herself;  but,  ere  she 
could  recover  completely,  she  was  in 
the  comfortable  drawing  room  of  a 
good  merchant's  house,  some  way 
nirther  down  the  same  street. 

The  St.  Laurence  sailed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  Quebec,  and,  as  vou 
well  £iow,  went  down  in  the  terrible 
hurricane  which  swept  the  Atlantic  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  bearing  with 
her  to  the  depths  of  ocean,  every 
living  thing  that  she  had  carried  out 
from  England.  But  on  the  da^  that 
she  weighed  anchor,  Alice  sat  m  the 


drawing  room  of  the  merchant*8 
house,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that 
of  Henry  Ashton ;  and,  ere  many 
months  were  over,  the  tears  for  those 
dear  beings  she  had  lost,  were  chased 
by  happier  drops,  as  she  gave  her  hand 
to  the  man  she  loved  with  all  the 
depth  of  first  affection,  but  whom  she 
would  never  have  seen  again,  had  it 
not  been  for  The  Fire. 

Such,  my  dear  Lorreqaer,  is  the 
story ;  and  now  let  us  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  burning  of 
your  new  number.  On  my  honour,  I 
see  nothing  for  it  but  to  publish  ^e 
<*0'Malley  Correspondence**  on  the 
subject,  with  a  portrait  of  the  fire- 
engine,  and  a  wood-cut  of  Fire. 

Think  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,  and, 
whether  you  take  my  advice  or  not 
believe  me  ever  yours, 

G.  P.  R.  James. 
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GUIZ0T8   WASHINGTON.' 


M.  Guizot's  name  is  now  historical, 
and;  at  the  present  moment  lends  much 
to  the  interest  of  a  work,  which,  while 
it  reviews  the  principles  and  opinions 
of  the  great  leader  of  the  American 
Revolution,  makes  known  his  own. 
Without,  however,  the  advantage  of 
such  a  hrilliant  introduction,  or  were 
its  author  unknown  to  fame,  this  vo« 
lume  would  surely  have  attracted  notice 
as  a  masterly  examination  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington,  and  of  its  influence 
on  that  great  community  with  which 
his  name  is  for  ever  united.  A  suhject 
so  large — embracing  a  retrospect  of 
such  influential  times, — is  well  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  peculiar  characters 
of  M.  Guizot's  mind, — his  remarkable 
powers  of  generalization  and  arrange- 
ment,— the  industry  which  makes  him 
master  of  a  subject,  and  the  skill  which, 
avoiding  all  detail,  enables  him  to 
present  in  bold  relief  everything  that 
appears  to  be  worth  remembering. 

Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot, 
the  son  of  a  loyalist  who  perished  by 
the  guillotine,  was  born  at  Nismes,  in 
1787. — aprotestant— he  was  educated 
at  Geneva;  and,  at  the  period  when 
Napoleon  was  declared  emperor,  came 
to  Paris  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  was  young,  poor,  friendless, 
and  unknown :  but  his  name  was  not 
to  be  long  obscure.  A  very  early 
work  —  "Some  Lives  of  the  French 
Poets  *" — attracted  attention  ;  and  an 
able  translation  of  Gibbon  s  •*  Decline 
and  Fall,"  with  notes,  soon  fixed  his 
reputation.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University 


of  Paris.  His  lectures  made  known 
his  talents  to  Royer  Collard,  who  valued 
them  so  highly,  that  when  Minister  in 
1814,  he  named  M.  Guizot  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  was  his  first  in- 
troduction to  public  life,  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  it« 
He  continued  at  times  his  courses  of 
lectures :  a  very  brilliant  one,  in  1825, 
on  the  Representative  Governments  of 
Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  so  unpalatable  to  the  Je- 
suit ascendancy  of  the  time,  that  a 
ministerial  ordinance  was  issued  to 
suppress  it.  After  an  interval  of  si- 
lence he  was  restored  to  his  chair  in 
the  University,  by  Martignac,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  aemands  of  the  public. 
The  popular  feeling  connected  with 
this  proceeding  brought  into  universal 
notice  his  distinguisned  talents,  and 
combined  with  the  influence  of  his  high 

f)ersonal  character — a  hopeful  but  so- 
itary  sign  of  healthy  feeling  there- 
soon  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  public  men  of  France. 

M.  Guizot  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Revolution  of  1830 ;  and  it  was 
he  who  drew  up  the  celebrated  Protest 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  against 
the  Polignac  ordinances.  Chiefly  at 
his  suggestion,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak^ 
for  the  preservation  of  order  ;  and  as 
the  head  of  it  he  read  the  resolution 
of  the  Chambers,  appointing  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  Lieutenant- General  of  the 
kingdom.  In  that  year  he  was  made 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and  subse- 
quently, in  the  administration  of  Soult, 


Washington.  By  M.  Gui»ot,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Ambassador  of  France. 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Called 
how,  under  circumstances  of  uneaualled 
<iifficulty,  to  oppose  the  claims  of  peace 
to  the  vain  glories  of  war,  happier  re- 
sults and  higher  honours  may  await 
him  than  have  crowned  the  labours  of 
toy  previous  minister.  Whether  he 
is  fully  qualified  to  meet  those  difficul- 
ties a  little  time  will  tell,  we  believe 
that  he  will  do  all  that  may  become  a 
man  to  surmount  them.  In  addition 
to  hb  gifts  and  acquirements, — to  the 
influence  of  character  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ablest  men,  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  that  without 
which  all  would  be  unavailing — prac- 
tical experience  as  a  statesman.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  held,  as  we  have 
seen^  a  conspicuous  station  hi  the  go< 
vemment ;  and  since^  comprising  a 
period  of  nearly  thurty  years,  he  has 
been  almost  constantly  employed  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Aided 
then  by  the  judgment  and  the  firmness 
of  the  King,  we  trust  he  may  continue 
to  avert  from  Europe  the  afflictions  of 
war,  and  from  his  country  the  retri- 
bution of  slavery. 

The  History  of  Civilization  in  Eu- 
rope is,  we  believe,  the  work  by  which 
M.  Guizot  is  most  known  in  these 
countries ;  but  among  his  many  others, 
he  has  published  several  connected 
with  our  literature  or  history.  The 
translation  of  Gibbon,  and  one  of 
Shakespeare,  **  A  Fragment  on  the 
History  of  the  Revolution  in  England," 
and  a  Memoir  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle. Very  lately  he  brought  out 
in  Paris  a  translation  of  *^  The  Life, 
Correspondence,  and  Writings  of 
Washington,  in  six  vols.  8vo. ;  being 
selections  from  the  great  American  edi- 
tion, and  preceded  by  an  "  Introduc- 
tory Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Washington."  The  work  entitled 
"  Washington,  par  M.  Guizot,"  is  a 
reprint  of  this  essay.  The  one  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Reeve  is  very  much  more  j 
a  great  deal  of  new  matter  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  text,  many  notes 
and  an  appendix  added,  and  the  whole 
has  been  revised  and  retouched  by 
M.  Guizot. 

M.  Guizot  coires,  as  we  have  seen, 
well  prepared  by  experience  and  by 
study  to  the  contemplation  of  a  subject 
connected  with  revolution.  In  exa* 
mining  that  of  the  United  States  he 
has  had  the  command  of  such  a  mass 
of  materials  as  has  rarely  been  collected 


for  any  work.  The  importance  of 
this  collection,  its  authenticity,  and  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  it  was 
formed  may  be  best  appreciated  by 
our  saying  a  word  or  two  of  the  Ame- 
rican work,  with  a  view  to  which  it 
was  first  undertaken, — that  remark- 
able work,  Mr.  Sparks*s  edition  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Washington. 
It  is  entitled,  "The  Writings  of 
George  Washington ;  being  his  Cor- 
respondence, Addresses,  Messages  and 
other  Papers,  Official  and  Private, 
selected  and  published  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  Jared  Sparks.  12  vols. 
8vo.  Boston:  1837—1839."  It  took 
Mr.  Sparks  ten  years  of  toil  and  of 
foreign  travel  to  prepare  this  collec- 
tion.    Its  history  is  this :  — 

The  mass  of  papers  which  accumu- 
lated in  Washington's  hands  during 
his  long  career  having  been  carefully 
kept  by  him  at  Mount  Vernon,  went  at 
his  death,  with  that  estate,  to  his  ne- 
phew Bushrod  Washington,  who  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Washington  lent  them 
to  Mr.  Sparks,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  m  his  work.  That  publi- 
cation contains  but  a  portion  of  the 
papers.  The  whole  collection,  includ- 
ing Washington's  own  letters  and 
those  received  by  him,  amount  to  more 
than  two  hundred  folio  volumes.  Mr. 
Sparks,  at  one  time,  thought  of  print- 
ing all,  but  the  undertaking  was  too 
expensive  for  an  individual,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  more  laborious 
task  of  making  selections  from  them. 
The  origmal  papers  were  purchased 
by  Congress  a  few  years  ago  from  Mr. 
George  C.  Washington,  into  whose 
hands  they  came  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  the  Judge,  and  they  are  now 
amonff  the  archives  of  the  State. 

Rich  as  this  fund  of  materials  was, 
Mr.  Sparks  did  not  confine  himself  to 
it.  He  travelled  in  America  and 
Europe  ;  public  and  private  colltctions 
were  freely  opened  to  him,  and  his 
zeal  was  rewarded.  Lafayette  sui>- 
plied  him  with  papers  and  information^ 
and  gained  him  access  to  the  public 
archives  of  Paris.  He  thus  acquired 
an  important  contribution, — the  entire 
correspondence  of  Lafayette  with  the 
French  Government  during  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.  In  England  he  was 
equally  fortunate :  through  the  inflaenoe 
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of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  pub- 
lic offices  were  opened  to  him,  and  the 
late  Lord  Holland — in  whom  literary 
men  have  lost  an  accomplished  patron 
—.gave  him  some  papers,  containing 
a  series  of  extracts  made  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  from  the  letters  and  notes 
of  George  the  Third  to  Lord  North. 
These  Mr.  Sparks  regards  as  among 
the  most  remarkable  documents  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution ;  as  they 
demonstrate  that  Lord  North  was 
carrying  on  the  war  against  his  own 
conviction,  and  only  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  king. 

We  are  now  fortunate  in  having  the 
history  of  the  minds  of  two  among  the 
greatest  of  public  men  written,  in  g^eat 
measure,  by  themselves, — in  authentic 
letters  or  public  documents,  contem- 
porary with  the  matters  they  refer  to  ; 
and  they  are  two  among  that  small 
minority  whom  it  is  instructive  to 
know  so  well — Washington  and  Wel- 
lington. **  The  Despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Wash- 
ington  writings  are  the  most  perfect 
records  we  possess  of  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence.*' 

"  The  American  collection,**  continues 
Mr.  Reeve,  "  like  that  of  the  Duke, 
exhibits  the  life  of  the  writer  in  its 
actual  course;  enshrines  the  occur- 
rences, purposes,  and  doubts  of  the 
hour  in  a  monument  of  imperishable 
duration,  and  sets  in  the  full  light  of 
truth  one  other  character,  perhaps  the 
only  other  in  modem  history,  which 
never  sought  or  needed  to  cast  a  sha- 
dow of  obscurity  over  any  incident  of  a 
long  and  arduous  career."  —  Preface^ 
p.  10. 

M.  Guizot*8  book  commences  with 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  Bri- 
tish America  up  to  the  period  of  the 
war  of  independence. 

"  It  is,'*  he  says,  **  the  Sflory  of  Enpf- 
land  that  she  implanted  beside  the  cra- 
dle of  her  colonies,  the  genn  of  their 
freedom.  They  were  almost  all,  at  tho 
time  of  their  foundation,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  endowed  with  charters 
which  conferred  upon  them  the  liberties 
of  the  mother  country  :  and  these  char- 
ters were  no  dead  letter  or  empty  show, 
for  they  established  or  recognised  insti- 
tutions which  were  no  mean  incentives 
to  the  defence  of  public  freedom,  and  to 
control  the  supreme  power  by  dividing 
it — the  vote  or  supplies,  the  election  of 


the  g^eat  public  councils,  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  right  of  association  and  debate 
for  the  common  weal. 

**  Indeed,  the  history  of  those  colo- 
nies is  but  the  practical  and  laborious 
development  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
under  the  shadow  of  tutelary  laws,  and 
national  traditions :  it  paiffht  be  taken 
for  the  history  of  England  herself. 
And  this  analogy  is  the  more  signal 
from  the  fact,  that  the  American  colo- 
nies, or  at  least  the  greater  part,  and 
the  most  considerable  amongst  them, 
were  founded  or  chiefly  extended,  at 
the  very  time  when  England  was  pre- 
paring for,  or  already  engaged  in,  those 
fierce  struggles  against  the  assumptions 
of  absolute  power,  which  were  by  their 
event  to  confer  on  her  the  honour  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  first  instance 
of  a  great  people,  well  governed  and 
free." — pp.  2,  3. 

If  the  germ  of  liberty  was  implanted 
beside  the  cradle  of  these  colonies,  the 
seeds  of  discord  were  sown  there  too. 
The  powers  given  them  were  always 
unsettled  and  ill-defined,  and  their 
history  from  the  beginning  has  been 
one  of  struggles  and  contests  for 
their  rights — of  conflicting  claims  be- 
tween the  prerogative  of  the  crown— 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  first  pro- 
prietors— and  the  power  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  by  virtue  of  the  colonial 
principle.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth^ 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment, Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  William  HI.,  and  Queen  Anne^ 
the  charters  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 
sets,  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  New 
York,  were  by  turns  recognised,  con- 
tested, curtailed,  enlarged,  lost,  and 
restored  ;  and  the  people  partaking  of 
the  growing  spirit  for  free  institutions 
were  exposed  to  a  never-ending  series 
of  struggles  which  prepared  them  for 
bolder  claims.  Vicissitudes  and  strug- 
gles are,  as  M.  Guizot  observes,  inher- 
ent in  freedom — "  free  nations  may 
aspire  to  conquest, — not  to  repose." 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land fell  with  Charles  I.,  these  colo- 
nies would,  in  all  probability,  have 
availed  themselves  of  that  event  tc» 
establish  their  independence,  had  nut 
the  moderation  and  judgment  of  Crom- 
well, aided  by  his  influence  with  the 
puritans  there,  stayed  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  maintained  the  ascendancy 
of  Greiat  Britidn. 

At  the  period  of  the  restoration! 
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the  King's  party  preponderdted  in  the 
thinly  inhabited  province  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  but  the  prevailing  spirit 
was  republican.  In  Mussachuscts,  the 
fugitive  regicides,  Goff  and  Whalley, 
found  favour  and  protection,  and  when 
the  local  government  there  was  com- 
pelled to  have  Charles  II.  proclaimed, 
all  rejoicings  were  prohibited,  even 
the  drinking  the  King's  health. 

On  the  revolution  of  1688,  England 
first  gave  to  the  world  the  example  of 
a  free  government,  but  the  love  of 
liberty  was  but  partially  developed. 
The  state  of  the  colonies  excited  no 
sympathy  at  home,  and  they  gained 
but  little  by  the  change.  The  char- 
ters which  James  II.  or  Charles  II. 
had  abrogated,  were  imperfectly  re- 
stored ;  the  governors  sent  out  were 
over  anxious  to  enforce  the  preten- 
sions of  the  crown — their  admmistra- 
tion  was  for  the  most  part  ineffective — 
often  covetous  —  and  more  earnest 
for  objects  of  momentary  advantage, 
than  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
country. 

Meanwhile*  the  colonies  advanced 
in  population,  wealth,  strength,  and 
importance. 

**  The  gp"owth  of  mind  and  heart  was 
not  disproportioned  to  that  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country.  By  a  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  the  general 
state  of  a  country  is  connected  by  some 
mysterious  link,  some  secret  but  cer- 
tam  harmonv,  with  the  inward  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  uniting  them  alike 
in  their  social  improvement,  and  in  their 
political  destiny,  so  that  the  husband- 
man on  his  farm,  the  merchant  in  his 
counting-house,  even  the  artisan  in  his 
workshop,  gains  day  bv  day  a  manlier 
confidence,  proportioned  to  the  growing 
size  and  strength  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs." — ^p.  14. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1692,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusets  passed 
an  act  containing  those  general  prin- 
ciples  which  subsequently  led  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother-country.  It 
contained  this  memorable  resolution  : 
"  No  aid,  tax,  tollage,  assessment, 
custom,  loan,  benevolence,  or  imposi- 
tion whatsoever,  shall  be  laid,  assessed, 
or  imposed  on  any  of  their  majesties' 
subjects,  or  their  estates,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  but  by  the  act  and 
consent  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
representatives  of  the  people  assem- 
bled in  general  court."    This  act  was, 


of  course,  disallowed  by  the  crown. 
But  in  1704,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  New  York  resolved  to  the  same 
effect  —  **  That  to  tax  the  subjects  of 
the  colony  without  their  consent  in 
general  assembly,  is  a  grievance  and  a 
violation  of  the  people's  property." 
The  government  at  home  repelled  these 
declarations,  or  evaded  them  in  silence. 
The  colonists,  content  with  asserting, 
held  back  from  attempting  to  en- 
force them.  But  the  opinions  spread 
through  their  communities — grew  with 
them — and  became  their  principles. 
Thus,  when  George  III.  and  the  Par- 
liament insisted  on  the  right  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  consent, 
**  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  enthu- 
siastic party,  the  party  of  the  nation," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "sprang  up  for  re- 
sistance." 


"  What  is  it  we  are  contending 
against?"  says  Washington.  "Is  it 
against  paying  the  duty  of  three-pence 
D9r  pound  on  tea,  because  burthensome  ? 
No;  it  i^  the  right  only  that  we  have  all 
along  disputed." — Washington  i  UVi7- 
ings,  vol.  li.  p.  392. 


It  was  altogether  a  question  of 
right.  The  language  of  Wa.shington 
expresses  the  common  feelings  of  the 
Americans.  A  large  portion  of  them 
was  full  of  attachment  to  the  mother 
country,  but  all  were  united  in  the 
determination  to  resist.     • 

"  To  break  off  the  established  order 
of  government,  and  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  a  new  state,  in  a  word, 
to  begin  an  insurrection,  is  an  act  of 
most  solemn  imnort,  for  such  men  as 
these  were,  or  ror  any  man  of  sense 
and  virtue.  The  most  far-sighted  can 
never  measure  its  whore  extent ;  the 
most  resolute  would  auail,  if  they  knew 
the  entire  danger.  Independence  was 
not  the  premeditated  design  of  the  colo- 
nies, nor  even  the  object  of  their 
wisher.  A  few  penetrating  or  eager 
minds  discerned  or  desired  it  as  the  ut- 
most term  of  legal  resistance.  The 
American  people  by  no  means  aspired 
to  it,  nor  urged  their  leaders  to  assert 
it."— p.  21. 

It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  the 
Americans  to  have  for  their  leaders 
men  of  sound  jud^jment,  pure  from 
personal  objects  and  of  great  modera- 
tion, who,  thoughtful  of  the  danger 
of  any  revolution,  were  to  the  last 
anxious  to  avoid  one.      It  appears^ 
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that  in  all  the  excitement  of  the  first 
resistance,  independence  was  never 
suggested  to  the  people  or  thought  of 
by  any  one.  Frankhn,  in  a  letter  to 
his  son,  dated  March,  1775,  tells  of 
a  conversation  he  had  with  Lord 
Chatham  on  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  America.  "  I  assured  him,"  said 
Franklin,  "  that  having  more  than 
once  travelled  almost  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  and  kept  a 
great  variety  of  company — eatmg, 
drinking,  and  conversing  with  them 
freely — I  never  had  heard  in  any  con- 
versation from  any  person,  drunk  or 
sober,  the  least  expression  of  a  wish 
for  a  separation  or  a  hint  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  advantageous  to  Ame- 
rica." (Franklin*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
278.)  Jay  says,  remarking  on  certain 
parts  of  Botta's  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  <*  During  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  and  untu  after  the 
second  petition  of  congress  in  1775,  I 
never  did  hear  an  American  of  any 
class,  or  of  any  description,  express  a 
wish  for  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies." (Life  of  Jay,  v.  ii.  p.  412.) 
Adams  and  Jefferson  speak  to  the 
same  effect.  The  latter  says,  "  Before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  I 
never  had  heard  a  whisper  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  separate  from  Great  Britam ; 
and  after  that  its  possibility  was  con- 
templated with  affliction  by  all."  (Life 
of  Jay,  V.  ii.  p.  417.)  We  must  add, 
to  exhibit  distinctly  the  moderation 
of  their  leaders,  that  up  to  a  period  not 
very  long  preceding  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  independence  they  were  averse 
to  separation.  Washington  writes  in 
1774,  to  a  friend  then  serving  in  the 
King's  army :  "  I  think  I  can  announce 
it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or 
interest  of  that  government  (Massa- 
chusets)  or  any  other  upon  this  con- 
tinent separately  or  collectively  to  set 
up  for  independence.*'  (Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.)  And  Jef- 
ferson says  to  Randolph,  in  1775, 
**  We  want  neither  inducement  nor 
power  to  declare  and  assert  a  separa- 
tion. It  is  will  alone  which  is  want- 
ing, and  that  is  growing  apace  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  our  king." 
(Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Correspon- 
dence, vol.  i.  p.  158.)  Jefferson  was 
not  mistaken  when  he  spoke  of  "  the 
fostering  hand"  of  the  king.  The 
extracts  made  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, from  the  papers  of  George  the 


Third,  «how  that  it  was  the  kitig  and 
not  the  ministry  who  was  opposed  to 
peace. 

George  the  Third  is  written  down 
at  the  present  day  as  self-willed,  un- 
reasonable, obstinate  and  unfeeling", 
because  of  his  conduct  and  opinions  in 
the  American  war,  and  M.  Guizot 
joins  in  those  reproaches. 

"  George  III.,  indeed,  his  honour 
compromised  and  Ills  passions  excited, 
supported  and  even  stimulated  his  mi- 
nisters and  the  Parliament  in  the 
struggle.  In  vain  were  fresh  petitions 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  still  loyal 
and  respectful  witliout  being  hypocriti- 
cal ;  in  vain  was  his  name  still  retained 
in  the  prescribed  services  of  the  church, 
and  the  blcssin"^  of  heaven  invoked 
upon  his  head.  lie  took  no  reckoning 
of  the  prayers  which  were  addressed  to 
himself,  or  of  those  which  rose  from  him 
to  heaven :  and  the  war  was  carried  on 
by  his  orders,  carried  on  ill,  without  a 
powerful  or  well-combined  effort,  but 
with  that  hard  and  haughty  obstinacy 
which  obliterates  affection  as  well  as 
hope." — ^p.  25. 

George  the  Third  must  bear  the 
reflection  of  having  too  long  refused 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  colonists. 
But  his  conduct  was  not  so  unreason- 
able as  those  who  censure  him  would 
have  us  think.  He  was  aware  of  the 
dangerous  opinions  then  g^ainingground 
in  England  and  in  France,  and  knew 
the  strength  they  were  likely  to  acquire 
from  tlie  success  of  the  Americans. 
He  had  also  good  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  perfectly  in  his  power  to  put 
down  the  colonists— and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  he  was  right  in  this  im- 
pression. Were  it  not  for  the  imbe- 
cility  of  his  ministry,  and  the  want  of 
talents  in  those  whom  they  appointed 
to  commands,  the  difficulties  of  the 
Americans,  were,  as  M.  Guizot's  book 
discloses,  so  great  that  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
their  independence  would  have  been 
either  prevented  or  long  deferred. 
No  part  of  Washmgton's  career  is 
calculated  to  give  us  so  high  an  idea 
of  his  energy  and  resources,  as  his 
maintenance  and  management  of  the 
American  army  under  such  exceeding 
difficulties.  1  he  state  made  no  pro- 
vision for  it.  .  Congress  was,  as  yet, 
but  the  shadow  of  a  name,  without  the 
legal  power  of  levying  supplies,  or  th« 
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physical  one  of  enforcing  its  orders— 
distnisted  as  a  new  rival  by  the  local 
legislature,  it  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  merely  stating  the  public 
wants,  and  of  soliciting  contributions 
from  the  separate  states  ;  and,  as  M. 
Guizot  tells  us,  with  <<  an  exhausted 
people,  a  ruined  trade,  and  a  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,"  these  assem- 
blies were  not  forward  in  their  assist- 
ance. Wealthy  planters  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  upper  classes  were  the 
chief  contributors ;  but  such  supplies 
were  uncertain  and  insufficient.  Al- 
most alwajs  inferior  in  number  to  the 
British — subject,  to  what  was  in  fact 
legal  desertion — in  an  immense  coun- 
try scarcely  inhabited — for  the  most 
part  uncultivated,  without  magazines 
of  provisions,  without  money  to  buv  or 
power  to  exact  them,  compelled  to 
carry  on  war  with  attention  to  the 
person  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  difficulties  of  the  American 
armv,  or  the  perplexities  of  its  leader 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  learn  from 
M.  Guizot,  that  the  army  itself  was 
an  object  of  distrust,  and  that  the 
strongest  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
democracy  prevailed  in  it.  That 
every  order  was  disputed — that  every 
detachment  consulted  its  own  con- 
venience— that  troops  from  different 
states  would  have  no  generals  but 
their  own  —  soldiers,  no  officers  not 
chosen  by  themselves  —  and  that  at 
thnes  whole  regiments  disbanded 
themselves  and  retired.  Great  as 
these  difficulties  connected  with  the 
army  were,  there  were  others,  and 
one  greater  than  all  —  indiffierence  to 

the  cause  in  the  mass  of  the  people 

The  first  rising  was  general,  but  as 
M.  Guizot  observes,  "  whatever  be 
the  favouring  influence  of  Providence, 
the  work  is  long,  success  is  slow  in 
great  undertakings,  and  the  common 
run  of  men  soon  fall  back  exhausted 
by  lassitude  or  by  impatience.*'  The 
population  took  no  real  interest  in 
the  quarrel.  They  had  suffered  no 
oppression  —  they  had  no  old  antipa- 
thy to  gratify — no  deep  passions  to 
be  incited,  and  the  contest  went  on 
without  creating  in  them  those  pow- 
erful interests  which  have  so  often 
given  to  revolution  their  keenest  edge. 
These  considerations  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  Wash- 
ington and  those  who  acted  with  him 


had  to  overcome.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  show  that  George  the  Third 
must  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
not  contending  with  a  nation  en- 
thusiastic, and  combined  against  him 
— that  a  large  party  in  the  country 
was  devoted  to  his  interests,  while 
of  the  rest,  most  were  in<^erent9 
and  those  in  arms  were  ill  prepared^ 
doubtful,  and  divided.  That  under 
such  circumstances,  he  hoped  to  main- 
tain his  authority,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  tiiey  received  from 
Europe,  refused  to  the  last  to  aban- 
don such  great  dominions,  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  reproach.  Still 
more  unjust  is  it  to  impeach  his 
judgment  because  he  did  not  take 
the  larger  view — that  separation  was 
for  the  good  of  both  nations,  and 
give  them  at  once  their  independence* 
In  this  particular,  he  must  be  tried,  not 
by  the  after  experience  of  almost  a 
century,  but  by  the  state  of  opinion 
in  his  time.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Americans  did  not  contemplate  inde- 
pendence, and  that  their  leaders  at 
length  resorted  to  it,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity.  — "  It  has  always 
been,  and  still  is  my  opinion,"  says 
Jay,  "  that  our  country  was  prompted 
and  impelled  to  independence  by  ne- 
cessity, and  not  by  choice." —  (Life  of 
Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.)  Their  advocates 
in  England, — Chatham,  Fox,  Burke, 
— never  thought  of  their  setting  up  for 
themselves.  Burke,  the  most  clear- 
seeing  and  prophetic  of  them  all, 
looked  for  no  other  result  than  that 
they  should  establish  their  right  of 
taxing  themselves.  He  did,  indeed, 
suggest,  as  if  he  had  some  faint  vi- 
sion of  ocean  steamers,  that  they 
might  possibly  claim  a  right  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  parliament. 
But  this  was  but  a  momentary  sugges- 
tion, and  never  insisted  on.  On  then, 
what  seems  to  us  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  state  of  opinion  and  circumstances 
of  the  time,  we  cannot  bnt  think  that 
our  good  old  king  has  been  rashly 
dealt  with,  and  that  M.  Guizot  has 
shown  less  than  his  accustomed  cau- 
tion in  anathematizing  his  memory. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  the  main  supporter 
of  the  war ; — but  a  ministry  unequal 
to  its  task,  was  the  reason  of  its 
failure.  Had  the  issue  been — ^most 
unhanpily  we  are  persuaded — differ- 
ent, however  they  might  have  varied 
in  other  views,  all  subsequent  his- 
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torians  would  have  lauded  the  con- 
dact  of  the  king,  and  have  suog— 
what  they  now  call  obstinacy — as  un- 
equalled firmness  beyond  their  praise. 
We  have  already  noticed  some  few 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
American  patriots  were  surrounded, 
and  which,  to  their  lasting  honour, 
they  overcame,  with  little  cost  of  hu- 
man life.  After  reviewing  many  of 
those  dangers,  "  The  mind,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  "  is  struck  with  doubts  of 
melancholy  alarm,  when  it  surveys 
the  harsh  trials  to  which  so  just  a 
revolution  was  exposed,  the  numerous 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  to  which  it 
was  subjected,**  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  would,  in  anv  event, 
have  ultimately  triumphed,  he  thus 
describes  the  men  who  achieved  it. 

**  May  the  United  States  for  ever 
bear  in  grateful  and  reverential  me- 
mory the  names  of  the  loaders  of  the 
generation  who  conauered  their  inde- 
pendence, and  founaed  their  govcrii- 
^  ment !  Franklin,  Adams,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  Madbon,  Jay,  Henry,  Mason, 
Greene,  Knox,  Morris,  Pinkney,  Clin- 
ton, Trumbull,  Rutledge.  All  I  can- 
not name ;  for,  at  the  time  when  the 
quarrel  began,  in  every  colony,  and 
almost  in  every  county  of  every  colony, 
there  were  some  already  honoured  by 
their  fellow-citizens,  already  tried  in 
defence  of  public  liberty,  influential  by 
their  fortune,  their  talent,  or  their 
character ;  faithful  to  the  pristine  vir- 
tues, yet,  adhering  to  the  enlightened 
principles  of  modern  society ;  not  in- 
sensible to  the  display  of  modern  civil- 
isation, yet  fond  of  simplicity  of  man- 
ners ;  high  in  heart,  yet  in  mind 
modest ;  at  once  ambitious  and  prudent 
in  their  desires  for  their  country  :  men 
of  that  singular  quality,  that  they 
relied  much  on  human  nature,  without 
presuming  on  themselves,  and  wished 
for  their  country  far  more  than  their 
country  could  confer  upon  them  after, 
her  triumph.  To  them,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  God  and  the  assistance  of 
the  people,  that  triumph  was  due.  — 
Their  leader  was  Washington. 

**  He  was  young,  still  extremely 
young,  when  great  expectations  were 
already  formed  of  him.  When  em- 
ployed as  an  officer  in  the  militia  in 
some  expeditions  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  Virginia  against  the  French  and 
the  Indians,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  superior  officers  and  of  his  com- 
rades, ot  the  English  governors  and 
the  Ajnerican  population.  The  former 
wrote  to  London  to  recommend  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Kin^ ;  the  latter,  as- 


sembled in  then*  ehurches  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  their  arms, 
listened  with  pride  to  the  eloquence  with 
which  Samuel  Davies,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  enlarged  upon  the  courage  of 
the  Virginians.  *A8  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this,'  said  he,  '  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth. 
Colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot 
but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  pre- 
served in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some 
important  service  to  his  country." — 
pp.  46,  47,  48. 

Mr.  Reeve  tells  us  in  a  note  that  the 
occasion  alluded  to  was  the  battle 
called  "Braddock's  Defeat,"  or  the 
battle  of  "  Monongahela."  General 
Braddock,  who  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginian colonists,  was  defeated  there 
by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  killed. 
Washington  writes  to  his  mother  that 
he  had  four  bullets  through  his  coat, 
and  two  horses  shot  under  him. 

"  There  is,"  continues  M.  Guizot, 
**  another  tradition  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice, which  rests  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Wash- 
ington from  his  boyhood  to  his  death, 
who  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Mo- 
nongahela. Fifteen  years  after  that 
event,  they  travelled  together  on  an 
expedition  to  the  western  country,  with 
a  party  of  woodmen,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  wild  lands.  While  near  the 
junction  of  the  great  Kenawka  and 
Ohio  rivers,  a  company  of  Indians  came 
to  them  with  an  interpreter,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  an  aged  and  venerable 
chief.  This  personage  made  known  to 
them  by  the  interpreter,  that  hearing 
Colonel  Washington  was  in  that  region, 
he  had  come  a  long  way  to  vbit  nim, 
adding,  that  during  the  battle  of  Mo- 
nongdela,  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a 
conspicuous  object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him 
many  times,  and  directed  his  young 
warriors  to  do  the  same,  but  to  his 
uttr>r  astonishment  none  of  their  balls 
took  effect.  He  was  then  persuaded 
that  the  youthful  hero  was  under  the 
special  guardianship  of  the  Great  Spi- 
rit, and  ceased  to  fire  at  him  any  longer. 
He  was  now  come  to  pay  homage  to  the 
man  who  was  the  particular  favourite  of 
heaven,  and  who  could  never  die  in 
battle.  These  incidents  were  after- 
wards dramatised  in  a  piece  called 
*  The  Indian  Prophecy,*  and  the  story 
obtained  currency  in  America,  for  men 
love  to  imagine  that  they  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  secret  designs  of  Provi- 
dence."— ^pp.  49,  50. 

This  child  of  destiny,  set  apart  for 
great   achievements,    was    de8<^nded 
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from  an  old  English  family.  Mr. 
Sparks,  of  whose  material?,  chiefly, 
we  avail  ourselves,  lias  collected  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  this  point, 
as  well  as  on  every  other.  By  exa- 
mination of  documents  at  the  Herald's 
College  in  London,  he  found  that  the 
original  name  of  the  family  was  Hcrt- 
hurn,  and  that  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton was  assumed  hy  William  de  Hert- 
burn  between  the  years  1201  and  1274, 
from  the  parish  of  that  name  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  which  was  his 
property.  The  name  of  Washington 
18  after  that  time  found  in  different 
parts  of  Eng'.and.  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, mayor  of  Northampton  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  is  the  remotest 
ancestor  to  whom  the  president  can  he 
r^fularly  traced.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses,  Henry  VIIL 
gave  to  this  Lawrence  Washington 
the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  and  other 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
ampton, being  parcel  of  a  dissolved 
priory.  Another  Lawrence,  grand- 
son of  the  mayor,  had  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the 
sons  was  Sir  William  Washington  of 
Packington,  who  married  the  half- 
sister  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  he  is  believed  to  be 
the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Washington, 
distinguished  by  his  bold  defence  of 
Worcester  against  Fiurfax  and  the 
parliament  troops  in  the  civil  wars. 
The  second  and  fourth  sons  of  this 
last  Lawrence  of  Sulgrave  were  John 
and  Lawrence  Washington,  who  emi- 
grated to  Virginia  about  the  year 
1G57.  John  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  George  Washington. 

John  had  been  a  student  at  Oxford — 
Lawrence  had  resided  at  South  Cave, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  gave  rise  to  an  er- 
roneous impression,  adopted  by  Miu*- 
shall,  that  the  family  came  fi'om  that 
quarter.  John  Washington,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  America,  was  engaged  in 
the  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  neld  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  His  grandson,  Au- 
gustine Washington,  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  his  first  wife  left  him  a  son  named 
Lawrence — his  second  wife  was  Mary 
Ball,  and  the  children  of  this  marriage 
were  six.  The  eldest  was  George 
W^ashington,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moirs ;  he  was  bom  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1732,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia.  He  was  thus  the 
great-grandson  of  John,  the  emigrant, 


and  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from 
the  Mayor  of  Northampton,  and  first 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sulgrave. 

Washington's  father  soon  after  the 
birth  of  George,  removed  from  West- 
moreland to  Stafford  County,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  leavmg 
a  considerable  landed  property,  chiefly 
acquired  by  his  industry  as  a  planter. 

Lawrence,  the  eldest  son,  inherited 
the  estate  ;  he  commanded  a  company 
at  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  and  at 
the  siege  of  Carthagena,  and  had  thus 
made  the  friendship  of  Admiral  Ver- 
non, after  whom  he  gave  to  the  pro- 
perty the  name  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Lawrence  had,  by  his  interest  in  the 
navy,  obtained  a  mipshipman's  warrant 
for  his  brother  George,  who  was  about 
to  join  his  ship  ;  but  his  mother's  re- 
pugnance to  the  step  induced  him  to 
forego  it. 

The  means  of  education  in  a  remote 
colony  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  at 
that  time  poor.  But  John,  the  student 
at  Oxford,  probably  bequeathed  to  his 
descendants  some  taste  for  mental  im- 
provement. George  was  early  sent  to 
a  school  where  all  they  professed  to 
teach  was  English,  and  the  rudiments 
of  science.  It  is  said  he  was  diligent 
— r  exhibited  a  taste  for  athletic  ex- 
ercises and  field  sports,  and  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  his  school-fellows. 
His  school  books  show  that  at  the  ^e 
of  thirteen  he  was  studying  geometry 
— and  he  had  made  a  collection  of 
maxims  from  various  sources,  arranged 
under  the  head  of  "  Rules  of  Bena- 
viour  in  Company  and  Conversation.** 
This  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  manifest- 
ing a  care  for  self-improvement.  At 
fifteen,  he  was  a  proficient  in  geometry 
and  surveying,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  logarithms.  The 
entries  in  his  book  are  made  with 
neatness  and  precision,  and  show  the 
methodical  habits  which  were  after- 
wards so  useful  to  him.  He  never 
appears  to  have  acquired  any  know- 
ledge of  the  classics,  or  of  langus^es. 
When  the  French  officers  joined  him 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  applied 
himself  a  little  to  the  French  language 
—  but  could  never  either  spesdc  or 
write  it. 

On  leaving  school,  he  went  to  re- 
side with  his  brother  Lawrence  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Lawrence  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Fairfax 
family.     Lord  Fairfax  possessed  ^  im 
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mense  estates  in  these  districb?,  and 
George  Washington  was,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  appointed  to  survey  them. 
There  were  no  public  surveys  there 
then,  and  as  settlers  were  beginning  to 
appropriate  lands  without  leave  or 
title.  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  to  have  his  bounds 
ascertained ;  but  he  must  have  thought 
highly  of  Washington's  talents  and 
acquirements,  when  he  confided  to 
him  such  an  important  trust.  This 
engaj^ement  was  of  great  advantage  to 
Washington.  It  gave  him  confidence 
in  his  tjuents,  led  to  intercourse  with 
public  men,  made  him  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country,  after- 
wards the  scene  of  his  earliest  military 
service,  and  established  his  connection 
with  a  person  of  great  influence.  Lord 
Fairfax.  He  was  thus  employed  for 
three  years.  On  the  appearance  of 
war  being  about  to  take  place  between 
the  English  and  the  French  and  In- 
dians,  Washington  was  appointed  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  district  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  The  habits  and 
studies  to  which  he  now  devoted  him- 
self, led  to  the  formation  of  his  military 
character.  He  had  the  assistance  of 
his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the 
British  army.  He  read  the  principal 
authors  on  tactics  and  the  art  of  war ; 
and  in  the  drilling  and  examination  of 
the  militia  under  his  charge  acquired 
practical  knowledge. 

Hostilities  soon  commenced  be- 
tween England  and  France.  These 
were  important  events  in  the  history 
of  American  independence  as  they 
gave  the  people  military  habits,  and 
prepared  them  for  their  after  strug- 
gles. Washington  held  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  from  the  opening  skir- 
mish, which  he  led,  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  his  name  was  constantly  before 
the  public,  and  always  as  connected 
with  brilliant  personal  bravery,  or  re- 
remarkable  service. 

At  the  first  opportunity  which 
occurre'l,  he  marched  to  the  field 
with  a  degree  of  ardour,  which,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  life  is  not  always 
attended  with  equal  a^ititude  for  the 
service.  In  17o4,  George  II.  was 
listening  to  a  despatch  which  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginia  had  forwarded  to 
London,  and  in  which  young  Wash- 
ington concluded  a  narrative  of  his 
first   skirmish  by  these  words :    "  I 


heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and  believe' 
me,  there  is  something  charming  in 
the  sound.**  On  hearing  this,  the  king 
said :  "  He  would  not  say  so,  if  he  had 
been  used  to  hear  many.'*  Washington 
was  afterwards  of  the  king's  opinion ; 
for  when  the  major  of  the  Virginian 
militia  was  become  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army  of  the 
United  States,  he  replied  to  some  one 
who  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever 
made  use  of  that  expression,  **  if  I 
said  so,  it  was  when  I  was  young.** 

"  But  his  youthful  ardour  was,"  says 
M.  Guizot,  '*  at  the  same  time,  serious 
and  serene,  aiid  it  bore  the  authority  of 
maturer  years.  From  the  first,  what 
he  loved  in  war,  far  above  the  heat  of 
battle,  was  the  great  effort  of  intellect 
and  will,  armed  with  power  to  achieve 
some  grand  design ;  the  mighty  mixture 
of  human  agency  and  fortune,  which 
seizes  and  transports  the  highest,  as 
well  as  the  humblest  minds.  Bom  in 
the  highest  rank  of 'colonial  society, 
brought  up  at  a  public  school,  amongst 
his  lellow-countrvmon,  he  naturally 
took  his  place  at  their  head,  for  he  was 
at  once  their  equal  and  their  superior, 
formed  to  the  same  habits,  skilled  in 
the  same  exercises,  a  stranger  like 
them  to  all  elegant  accomplishments 
and  all  pretensions  to  learning,  claim- 
ing nothing  for  himself,  and  displaying 
exclusively  for  the  public  service,  that 
ascendancy  which  a  penetrating  and 
sensible  mind,  a  calm  and  energetic 
character,  will  always  secure,  when 
they  are  joined  to  disinterestedness. 

•*  In  1754  he  had  just  entered  into 
society,  and  adopted  the  profession  of 
arrils  ;  at  two  and  twenty  he  held  the 
commission  of  an  officer  commanding 
the  militia,  and  corresponding  with  the 
representative  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
equally  unembarrassed  by  either  posi- 
tion. Loving  his  comrades,  respectful 
to  the  king  and  governor — neither  love 
nor  respect  could  impair  the  independ- 
ence of^his  judgment  and  of  his  con- 
duct. He  knew,  he  saw  with  admir- 
able readiness  for  action  and  for  com- 
mand, by  what  moans,  and  upon  what 
conditions  the  service  of  the  King  and 
of  the  country,  would  be  carried  on 
with  success.  These  conditions,  these 
means,  he  exacted  and  he  imposed  on 
the  soldiers,  if  they  related  to  the  dis- 
cipline, accuracy,  and  activity  of  the 
service,  or  the  governor,  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  the  troops,  the  com- 
missariat, and  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers. In  all  positions,  whether  his  lan- 
guage rise  to  the  superior  to  whom  he 
renders  an  account,  or  descend  to  the 
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subordinates  who  are  under  his  orders, 
it  is  ever  equally  clear,  practical,  and 
decided,  equally  stamped  ^ath  that 
authority  which  truth  and  necessity 
confer  upon  the  man  who  speaks  in 
their  name.  Thenceforward,  Wash- 
ington was  that  emment  American, 
that  faithiiil  and  foremost  representa- 
tive of  his  country,  who  was  best  able 
to  understand  and  to  serve  her,  whether 
by  treaty  or  by  the  sword  ;  whether  bv 
defending  or  by  governing  her." — pp.  5y, 
54,  55,  5^, 

That  he  would  display  such  quali- 
ties, was  foreseen  by  his  contempora- 
ries, and  the  early  ascendancy  of  his 
character  may  be  read  in  their  opi- 
nions :  — 

"  *  Your  good  health  and  fortune  are 
the  toast  at  every  table,*  wrote  Colonel 
Fairfax,  his  first  patron,  to  him  in 
1756.  In  1759,  when  he  was  elected 
for  the  first  time  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  on  taking  his  seat, 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  Speaker,  expressed 
to  him  with  much  warmth  of  colouring 
and  strength  of  expression,  the  grati- 
tude of  that  assemoly  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country.  Wash- 
ington rose  to  thank  him  for  the  com- 
pliment; but  such  was  his  confusion, 
that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  ;  ho 
blushed,  stammered,  and  trembled  for 
a  second ;  and  the  Speaker  relieved  him 
by  a  stroke  of  address.  '  Sit  do\vn, 
Mr.  Washington,*  said  he,  *your  mo- 
desty equals  your  valour  ;  and  that 
surpasses  the  power  of  any  language 
that  I  possess. 

"  Again,  in  1774,  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  contest,  Patrick  Henry,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  republicans  in  America, 
on  returning  home  from  that  first  Con- 
gress which  had  been  formed  to  prepare 
for  that  event,  and  upon  being  asked 
who  was  the  first  man  in  Congress, 
replied :  *  If  you  speak  of  eloquence, 
Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  is  by 
far  the  greatest  orator ;  but  if  you 
speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is  un- 
ciuestionably  the  greatest  man  on  the 
floor.*  " — pp.  5%y  57. 

Washington  possessed,  as  M.  Guizot 
afterwards  observes,  two  qualities 
which,  in  active  life,  fit  men  for  great 
Achievements  ;  "  he  trusted  firmly  in 
his  own  thoughts,  and  dared  resolutely 
to  act  upon  them,  without  fear  of  re- 
sponsibility." A  remarkable  character 
of  his  mind  was  its  exceeding  fairness. 
He  formed  his  opinions  for  himself  on 


an  attentive  survey  of  the  fkcts,  unin- 
cumbered by  any  mfiuence. 

**  Hence,  when  he  had  observed, 
reflected,  and  formed  his  opinion,  no^ 
thing  could  disturb  him  in  it ;  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  placed  or  kept  by 
the  opinions  of  other  men,  or  by  the 
desire  of  applause,  or  by  the  dread  of 
contradiction,  in  a  state  of  doubt  or 
continual  vacillation.  He  had  faith  in 
God  and  in  himself:  '  If  any  power  on 
earth  could,  or  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  would,  erect  the  standard  of 
infallibility  in  political  opinion,  there  is 
no  being  that  inhabits  this  terrestrial 
globe,  Uiat  would  resort  to  it  with 
more  eagerness  than  mvself,  so  long  as 
I  remain  a  servant  of  the  public,  nut 
as  I  have  found  no  better  guide  hitherto 
than  upright  intentions  and  close  in- 
vestigation,  I  shall  adhere  to  these 
maxims  while  I  keep  the  watch.*  For 
he  united  to  this  firm  and  independent 
mind,  an  intrepid  heart,  ever  ready  to 
act  upon  his  convictions,  and  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  his  actions.  *  What  I 
admire  in  Christopher  Columbus,*  said 
Turgot,  *  is  not  that  he  discovered  the 
New  World,  but  that  he  started  in 
search  of  it,  trusting  to  his  own  opi- 
nion.' On  all  occasions,  whether  small 
or  great,  whether  their  conseouences 
were  proximate  or  remote,  Washington, 
once  convinced,  never  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  faith  of  his  own  con  vie- 
viction.  So  clear  and  calm  was  his 
determination,  that  it  seemed  natural 
to  him,  both  to  decide  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  to  hold  himself  answer- 
able for  it ;  a  sure  sign  of  talents  born 
for  government,  and  faculty  of  the 
highest  order  when  it  is  unitCNd  to  con- 
scientious puritv  of  motives."  —  pp. 
63,  64.  * 

On  the  termination  of  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  Washington 
had,  after  five  years  of  active  service, 
retired  from  the  army  to  his  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon.  His  brother  Law- 
rence had  died  in  the  interval;  and 
the  property  had  become  his.  In 
1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis 
— a  widow,  of  his  own  age — and  with 
two  children.  He  acquired  by  her  a 
large  accession  of  property,  and  applied 
himself  with  great  attention  to  the 
management  of  his  estates.*  He  had 
also  the  care  of  the  extensive  proper- 
ties of  Mrs.  Washington's  children, 
and  discharged  the  trust  with  fi- 
delity. The  staple  produce  of  these 
estates  was  tobacco.  He  exported 
largely  in  his  own  name  to  his  corre- 
spondentB  in  London,  Liverpoolj  and 
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Bristol.  A  part  of  the  returns  was 
made  in  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture for  the  use  of  his  family  and 
those  on  the  plantation — including 
clothing  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Sparks  has 
copied  from  an  order  sent  to  a  tailor 
in  London,  a  memorandum  of  the 
person  of  Washington  from  his  own 
hand.  He  describes  himself  as  ''six 
feet  high  and  proportionably  made," 
and  adds,  that  his  limbs  were  long. 
From  his  retirement  from  the  armj 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, an  interval  of  about  fifteen  years, 
he  was  wholly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  commerciiu  pursuits,  and 
in  attention  to  his  duties  as  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses  at 
Virginia. 

I-rom  this  peaceful  and  happy  life 
he  was  called  away  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  hazardous  cause.  In 
1775,  he  was  nominated  by  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  armies.  The 
choice  was  made  by  ballot,  and  was 
unanimous.  The  northern  states  had 
already  their  troops  and  leaders  in  the 
field,  and  at  their  suggestion,  Wash- 
ington was  proposed  as  tlie  general  in 
chief.  He  had  to  organize  and  to 
direct  the  army.  We  have  already 
noticed  some  of  the  difiiculties  of  his 
position,  and  shall  now  give  from  M. 
Guizot,  two  further  illustrations  of 
his  military  character — one  of  his 
bearing  in  the  field,  the  other  of  his 
energy  as  a  commander. 

"  On  this  occasion  Washington  in- 
sisted on  remaining  on  the  field  of 
battle,  using  every  means  in  his  power 
to  rally  the  troops  by  his  example,  and 
even  by  force.  In  writing  from  Haarlam 
Height  the  next  day,  General  Greene 
said,  *  We  made  a  miserable  disorderly 
retreat  from  New  York,  owina^  to  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  militia,  who 
ran  at  the  appearance  of  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard.  Fellow's  and  Parson's 
brifi^ades  ran  away  from  about  fifty  men 
ana  left  his  Excellency  on  the  ground 
within  about  fifty  yaras  of  the  enemy, 
so  vexed  at  the  infamous  conduct  of 
his  troops  that  he  sought  death  rather 
than  life."— p.  70. 

M.  Guizot  refers  to  the  prevailing 
notion  that  Washington  was  a  Fabius 
in  tactics — that  the  act  of  avoiding 
general  engagements,  of  deceiving  the 
enemvy  and  of  temporizing,  was  his 
peculiar  talent. 


"  In  1776,  before  Boston,  at  the  com 
mencement  of   the    war,    this    Fabius 
sought  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  at  one 
blow,  by  attacking  the   British   army, 
which  he  thought  it  possible  to  destroy. 

*  No  man  upon  earth,'  said  he  to  the 
president  of  Congress,  *  wishes  more  ar- 
dently to  destroy  the  nest  at  Boston 
than  1  do  ;  no  person  avouM  be  willing 
to  go  greater  lengths  than  I  shall  to  ac- 
complish it,  if  it  ne  thought  advisable.* 
Three  successive  councils  of  war  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  plan,  but  his  convic- 
tion was  not  altered,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
adverse    decision    with    great    regret. 

*  About  ten  days  ago  the  severe  freezing 
weather  formed  some  pretty  strong  ice 
from  Dorchester  to  Boston  Neck,  and 
from  Roxburg  to  the  Common.  This  I 
thought,  knowing'  the  ice  could  not  last, 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  an  as- 
sault upon  the  troops  in  town.  I  pro- 
posed It  in  council ;  but  behold,  though 
we  had  been  waiting  all  the  year  for  this 
favourable  event,  the  enterprise  was 
thought  too  dangerous.    Perhaps  it  was ; 

f)erhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation 
ed  me  to  undertake  more  tlian  could  be 
warranted  by  prudence.  I  did  not  think 
so,  and  I  am  sure  yet,  that  the  enter- 
prise, if  it  had  been  undertaken  with 
resolution,  must  have  succeeded;  with- 
out it,  any  would  fail." — pp.  71,  72. 

We  may  easily  believe  that  one  so 
formed  to  gain  his  soldiers*  hearts  was 
deeply  beloved  by  them.  He  fought 
their  battles  in  the  field  and  with  the 
senate ;  for  it  was  his  menacing  re- 
monstrances that  wrung  from  Con- 
gress and  the  States  even  the  meagre 
supplies  they  gave  them.  And  he  en- 
dured these  perplexities, — more  trying 
than  any  danger,  for  eight  long  years 
without  remuneration,  having  at  the 
outset  declined  all  pay  whatever,  be- 
yond the  re-imbiursement  of  his  actual 
expenses.  It  is  then  in  no  way  sur- 
prising to  find  that  it  was  suggested 
to  him  through  the  army  to  assume 
the  supreme  power  and  the  crown. 
That  he  might  have  easily  done  so 
seems  highly  probable.  The  govern- 
ment was  unpopular,  no  regular  con- 
stitution was  as  yet  formed.  Congress 
hung  but  loosely  together,  was  dis- 
liked and  distrusted  by  the  States, — 
and  the  need  of  some  vigorous  central 
power  was  felt  by  all.  It  was  then 
within  his  reach  to  be  emperor  of  the 
west,  or  monarch  with  the  less  gaudy 
name  of  protector.  How  this  would 
have  affected  after  events  is  a  vain, 
but  an  interesting  speculation*    One 
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of  the  most  important  influences  of 
the  American  revolution  was  the  im- 
pulse it  ffave  to  that  of  France.  With- 
out this  impulse^  or  were  it  varied,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  results  there.  In  America  our 
impression  is  that  his  supremacy 
would  have  been  at  the  first  acknow- 
ledged by  all.  That  it  would  have 
continued  in  the  Southern  states, 
whose  habits  and  legislation  were  then 
aristocratic.  But  that  the  Northern 
states,  whose  social  arrangements  all 
tended  to  democracy,  would  have  soon 
established  for  themselves  some  such 
form  of  republic  as  they  have  at  pre- 
sent. However  these  things  might 
have  been,  the  offer  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  support  of  the  array  was  dis- 
tinctly made  to  him  through  Colonel 
Lewis  Nicola.  The  simple  integrity 
of  Washington's  replv  reveals  his  cha- 
racter. His  letter  is  given  by  Mr. 
Reeve  in  a  note,  p.  85,  and  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Sparks's  collection. 

"  I  am  much  at  a  loss/'  he  says,  '*  to 
conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could 
have  given  encouragement  to  an  address, 
which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest 
mischiefs  that  can  befal  my  country,  If 
I  am  not  deceived  in  knowledge  of  my- 
self, you  could  not  have  found  a  person 
to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disa- 
greeable. Let  me  coniure  you,  then,  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  your  country, 
concern  for  yourself  and  posterity,  or 
respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts 
from  your  mind,  and  never  communi- 
cate, as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a 
sentiment  of  the  like  nature." 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of 
Washington's  military  career,  there 
are  one  or  two  observations  which  we 
think  it  desirable  to  transcribe.  The 
character  of  Washington  was  serene, 
but  one  of  the  few  feelings  which  he 
exhibited  strongly  was  affection  for 
the  army.  < 

"  Yet,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  he  never 
showed  towards  the  army  either  weak- 
ness or  favour.  He  never  allowed  the 
army  to  occupy  the  highest  place,  even 
in  its  own  estimation,  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  inculcating  upon  it  the 
truth,  that  subordmation  and  self-sacri- 
fice, not  onlv  to  the  country,  but  to  the 
civil  authorfties  of  the  country,  are  its 
natural  condition  and  its  boundcn  duty." 
— p.&4. 

And  agfdn  we  find^  what  is  worth 
recording. 


"  He  knew,  moreover,  a  loftier  and 
more  difficult  art  than  that  of  making 
war, — he  knew  how  to  control  it.  War 
was  never  to  him  any  thing  but  a 
means,  oonstantl^r  subordinate  to  his 
general  and  definitive  object — success 
to  the  cause,  independence  to  the 
country." — ^p.  73. 

In  1783,  after  an  eight  years'  strug- 
gle, peace  was  proclaimed^  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledged, its  army  disbanded,  and 
Washington  again  restored  to  the 
happiness  of  Mount  Vamon.  The 
enjoyment  with  which  he  returned  to 
his  nome  is  eloquently  told  by  M. 
Guizot. 

*'  The  active  and  peaceful  life  of  a 
large  landowner — occupation  so  full  of 
interest  and  yet  so  void  of  ease — domes- 
tic power  attended  by  no  jarring  contro- 
versies or  arduous  responsibility, — the 
fair  alliance  between  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  fertility  of  nature,— hospitality 
heartfelt  and  simple, — the  noble  plea- 
sures of  respectability  and  beneficence 
obtained  witnout  effort — such  were  as- 
suredly his  tastes,  such  the  unvarying 
predilection  of  his  heart.  He  would 
have  probably  chosen  this  mode  of  life, 
and  he  enjoyed  it,  enhanced  by  all  the 
gifts  of  a  nation's  gratitude  and  of  im- 
perishable fame,  sweet  though  importo- 
uate."~p.  91. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures  long,  or  free  from  care.  The 
dangers  which  threatened  the  newly 
United  States,  soon  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. They  were  all  from  within, 
and  appeared  Kkely  to  verify  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  England,  "  Leave 
them  to  themselves  and  their  govern- 
ment will  soon  dissolve."  The  con- 
federation was  ill  cemented.  The  se- 
veral states  exhibited  jealousies,  dis- 
trust, and  selfish  views.  The  interests 
of  the  country, — agriculture,  trade, 
order — were  declining.  The  want  of  a 
vigorous  central  power  was  experienced, 
and  the  leaders,  resolved  on  one  almost 
despairing  effort,  summoned  a  national 
convention  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  the  federal 
government. 

This  meeting  took  place  on  the  14  th 
of  May,  1787,  and  on  that  day  Wash- 
ington was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent. This  assembly  continued  sit- 
ting, with  closed  doors,  every  day,  for 
the  space  of  four  months,  engaged  in 
drawing  up  what  Is  now  Uie  constitiv: 
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^on  of  the  United  States.  And  yet 
so  difficult  was  it  to  get  members  to 
tako  a  part  in  the  new  congress,  that  a 
quorum  was  not  formed  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  was  not  until  the  dOtn 
ef  Aj^ril,  1789,  that  Washington  was 
duly  installed  and  sworn  to  preserve 
the  new  constitution.  He  was  at 
Mount  Vernon  when  he  was  officially 
called  on  to  take  possession  of  this 
station.  The  love  and  respect  which 
his  character  had  won  from  all,  awoke 
at  the  moment  the  universal  enthu- 
^asm  of  the  nation.  An  entry  in  his 
Diary  tells  how  little  he  responded. 

**  About  ten  o'clock  on  the  16th  day 
of  A^ril,  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon, 
to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity  ; 
ana  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painfm  sensations  than  I 
have  words  to  express,  set  out  for  New 
York  with  the  best  disposition  to  render 
service  to  my  country  m  obedience  to  its 
call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its 
expectations.'* — p.  103. 

His  journey,  says  M.  Guizot,  was 
a  triumph. 

*'  Along  the  road,  and  in  the  cities, 
the  whole  population  rushed  out  to  meet 
him,  to  salute  him,  to  pray  for  him.  He 
entered  New  York  attended  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Confess,  in  an  ornamented 
barj^e  rowed  by  thirteen  pilots  in  white 
uniforms,  as  the  representative  of  the 
thirteen  states,  amidst  an  enormous  con- 
course of  people  assembled  in  the  har- 
bour and  on  the  shore :  but  his  frame  of 
mind  remained  unchanged.  '  The  mo- 
tion of  the  boat,'  savs  he  in  his  journal, 
*  the  flags  on  the  shipping,  the  strains 
of  music,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  people  as  I  passed, 
filled  my  mind  with  emotions  as  painful 
as  they  were  agreeable,  for  I  thought  on 
the  scenes  of  a  totally  opposite  character 
which  would,  perhaps,  occur  at  some 
future  day,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
do  good. 

"  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  like  crowd 
and  like  demonstrations  ofjoy  attended 
the  procession  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. '  What  crowds  I  what  acclama- 
tions 1 '  said  the  flatterers  of  the  Pro- 
tector :  and  Cromwell  replied,  *  There 
would  be  more  to  see  me  hung.'  An 
analogy  how  stranee,  a  contrast  how 
glorious,  between  the  feelings  and  the 
language  of  the  bad  i^rcat  man  and  the 
man  great  and  good.  — pp.  104,  105. 

WaihingtOB  lored  his  ooiuitry  and 


had  abundant  reasons  for  his  anxiety. 
The    predominating    quality    of   his 
mind  was  a  vigorous  judgment,  and  he 
doubtless  saw  both  the  defects  of  their 
new    constitution,    and     feared     the 
evils  of  democracy.     The  constitution 
was  formed  by  able  men,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  after  mature  consideration. 
It  was  probably  the  best  which  in  their 
circumstances  they  could  have  adopted. 
But  it  was  an  imperfect  remedy  for 
the  great  defect,  the  want   of  a  cen- 
tral controlling  power;   and  in    the 
event  of  differences  between  the  states 
two  much  depends  on  the  views  and 
principles  of  a  few  men  ;  the  judges  of 
the  court  provided  for  the  appeal.    As 
for  the  dangers  of  democracy,  it  need- 
ed no   second-siffht  to   see  them,  in 
their  young  republic  they  were  already 
developed.     Washington  writes  about 
this  time,  that  a  large  body  of  the 
people  held  "  thatjthe  property  of  the 
United  States  haobeen  protected  from 
the  confiscation    of    Britain  by   the 
joint  exertions  of  all,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  the  common  property  of 
all ;  and  that  he  who  attempted  oppo- 
sition to  this  creed  was  an  enemy  to 
justice,  and  ought  to  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.*'    These  and 
other  like  opinions  were  held,  he  tells 
usy  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  in  Massachusets,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and    New    Hampshire. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  these  were 
the  wild  feelings  of  men  just  emanci- 
pated from  oppression,  for  in  those 
particular  states  the  greatest  freedom 
had  existed  from  the  beginning.    The 
circumstances  were  in  any  case  suf- 
ficient to  awaken    the    attention    of 
Washington  to  the  dangers  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic.      It  is  a  prevailing 
error  to  suppose  that  the  American 
leaders  selected  that  form  of  govern- 
ment because  they  thought  it  the  only 
good  one,  or  the  best  possible  for 
every  civilized  country.     They  appear 
to  have  understood  that  freedom  is 
not  bound  to  a  single  combination  of 
society,  and  far  from  being  enthusiastic 
republicans,  they   would  one  and  all 
have  gladly  remained  in   connection 
with  Great  Britain  had  their  wishes 
been  met  in  time.     When  compelled 
to  adopt  a  government  uniting  all  the 
states,  they  of  necessity  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  republic.      The  habits 
and  legislation  of  the  Northern  states 
an  tended  to  this ;  they  were  the  stated 
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which  most  influenced  public  opinion, 
and  they  would  not  have  been  content 
with  any  other.  Washington  most 
fully  assented  to  this  arrangement; 
not,  we  are  persuaded,  from  any  pas- 
sion for  a  republic,  but  because  it  was 
the  form  best  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances. In  Virginia,  the  laws  of  en- 
tail and  of  primogeniture  were  then 
in  full  force,  and  the  habits  of  this 
and  all  the  Southern  states,  are  even 
at  the  present  day  so  aristocratic,  that 
M.  de  Tocqueville  does  not  count  them 
as  democratic  states.  The  mind  of 
Washington,  his  love  of  order,  and 
his  Virginian  habits  would,  as  we  be- 
lieve, have  disposed  him  to  monarchy, 
had  there  been  room  for  choice.  Of 
all  the  leaders,  Hamilton  was  regarded 
as  the  person  who  best  understood  the 
principles  of  government,  it  is  said 
that  he  thought  monarchy  in  itself 
preferable  to  a  republic,  and  that  he 
even  doubted  of  the  success  of  their 
experiment.  Jefferson,  held  for  ever 
up  as  a  pattern  democrat,  was  so  far 
ft*om  thinking  republicanism  best  for 
every  state,  that  as  his  •*  Memoirs " 
tells  us,  he  thought  the  French  wrong 
in  adopting  it,  that  they  ought  to  have 
retained  then*  king,  and  forced  on  him 
free  institutions. 

Democracy  has  now  grown  with  the 
Americans,  this  is  its  strong  point. 
Washington  thought  that  so  long  as 
the  Dopulation  was  agricultural,  all 
would  be  well;  and  Maddison  told 
Miss  Martineau  that  their  common- 
wealth would  be  immortal,  <<  not  only 
because  the  people,  its  constituency 
never  dies,  but  because  the  principles  of 
justice  in  which  a  commonwealth  origin- 
ates, never  die  out  of  a  people*s  heart 
and  mind*'  These  are  its  conservative 
principles,  and  though  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville points  to  others  tending  to  ultimate 
disunion,  and  exhibits  the  evils  of  their 
system,  we  believe  that,  as  yet,  the 
people  love  it,  — may  they  be  able  to 
overcome  those  evils,  and  have  always 
such  men  to  assbt  them  as  achieved 
their  revolution. 

The  constitution,  however  imperfect 
we  may  think  it,  was  of  great  value,  as 
compared  to  the  anarchy  which  had 
preceded  it.  It  was  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated, but  was  as  yet  a  dead  letter, 
and  the  parties  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  had  created,  now  strug- 
gled to  shape  it  to  their  own  practi<»l 
Views  :— 


"  Practically,  and  in  the  immediate 
concerns  of  the  country,  they  differed 
less  than  they  said,  or  than  their  hatred 
taught  them  to  suppose.  But  at  bottom, 
the  difTerence  between  their  principles 
and  tendencies  was  essential  and  per* 
manent.  The  federalist  party  was  at 
the  same  time  an  aristocratic  party, 
favourable  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
higher  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  strength 
oF  the  central  power.  The  democratic 
party  was  at  the  same  time  the  local 
party,  setting  up  at  once  for  the  supre- 
macy of  numbers,  and  the  all  but  com- 
plete independence  of  the  State  Go- 
vernments. Thus  the  controversy  be- 
tween them  involved  the  social  as  well 
as  the  political  order  of  things, — the 
very  Constitution  of  society  as  well  as 
its  government.  Thus  the  supreme 
eternal  questions,  which  have  afi:itated 
and  will  for  ever  agitate  tlie  world,  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  far  higher 
problem  of  the  nature  and  the  destiny 
of  man,  all  lay  at  stake  between  the 
parties  into  which  the  American  com- 
munity was  divided,  and  were  all  con- 
cealed under  their  designations. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  commu- 
nity, thus  agitated  and  excited,  that 
Washington,  with  no  ambition,  no  illu- 
sion, from  duty  rather  than  from  taste, 
confiding  in  the  truth  rather  than  pre- 
suming on  success,  undertook  to  esta- 
blish, de  facto ^  the  government  which  a  ■ 
constitution,  born  of  yesterday,  had  so 
recently  promulgated. 

"  He  rose  to  the  supreme  power,  in- 
vested with  immense  influence,  acknow- 
ledged, admitted  even  by  his  adver- 
saries; but  it  was  himself  who  gave 
utterance  to  the  profound  truth,  —  *  In- 
fluence is  not  Government.*" — pp. 
119-^122. 

The  difficulties  with  which  Wash- 
ing^n  had  now  to  contend  were  of  a 
kind  altogether  new  to  him.  The 
questions  connected  with  the  structure 
of  society  had  engaged  but  little  of  his 
attention. 

"  Such  Questions,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
**  areof  so  obscure  and  abstruse  a  nature, 
that  they  are  only  clearly  revealed  to 
the  meditations  of  the  philosopher,  when 
he  has  passed  in  review  the  long  pageant 
of  human  societies  under  all  their  various 
forms  and  in  all  ages.  Washington  was 
but  little  accustomed  to  contemplation 
or  to  scientific  research.  In  1787,  before 
he  went  to  the  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  undertook,  for  his  own  instruc- 
tion, to  study  the  constitutioiis  of  the 
chief  confederations  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem history ;  the  notes  of  this  inquiry, 
which  were  found  amongst  his  pi^rs, 
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show  that  he  sought  rather  to  collect 
facts  in  support  of  the  simple  views  of 
his  own  reason,  than  to  penetrate  into 
the  internal  elements  of  those  compli- 
cated associations." — pp.  122,  123. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  im- 
pression that  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington would  have  disposed  him,  had 
circumstances  allowed  it,  rather  to 
monarchy,  combined  with  free  insti- 
tutions, than  to  democracy.  M.  Gui- 
zot  is  not  of  this  opinion.  He  thinks 
that,  exempt  from  passionate  or  arro- 
gant pretension,  and  more  solicitous  of 
respect  than  of  dominion,  the  sim- 
plicity of  democratic  maxims  and  man- 
ners, far  from  annoying  or  embarrass- 
ing him,  was  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  satisfactory  to  his  reason.  But 
the  importance  which  he  evidently  at- 
tached to  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  strong  central  power,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  exhibitions  of  his  cha- 
racter, lead  us  to  hold  to  our  own 
opinion. 

**  When,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  the  ques^ 
tion  was  changed  from  the  order  of  so- 
ciety to  the  political  order  of  the  state, 
when  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment was  at  stake,  he  was  a  decided 
Federalist,  opposed  to  local  and  popular 
claims,  a  declared  partisan  of  the  unity 
and  strength  of  the  central  government. 

'*  Under  that  banner  he  rose,  and  he 
rose  to  ensure  its  triumph.  Yet  his 
elevation  was  no  party  victory,  nor  did 
it  excite  in  any  mmd  the  exultation  or 
the  g^ef  of  a  party  contest.  In  the 
eyes,  not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  his 
adversaries  :  *  I  told  him,'  says  Jeffer- 
son, *  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
United  States  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole ;  that  there  was*  no 
other  person  who  would  bo  thought  any 
thing  more  than  the  head  of  a  party.' " — 
pp.  12#,  125. 

Washington  was  thus  in  principle 
what  they  termed  a  federalist,  and  yet 
he  was  not  regarded  as  a  party  man. 
This  enviable  privilege  it  was  at  all  times 
his  object  to  secure.  **  It  is  my  wish,'* 
he  says,  "  to  have  my  mind  and  my  ac- 
tions, which  are  the  result  of  reflection, 
*  as  free  and  as  independent  as  the  air." 
— (Washington's  Writings,  vol.  ix, 
p.  34.) 

M.  Guizot  then  proceeds  to  notice 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Washington. 

**  With  all  the  eminent  qualities  of  a 
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man  of  experience  and  of  action,  his 
mind  was  distinguished  by  the  admirable 
correctness  of  its  judgment,  without 
any  pretensions  to  system.  No  pre- 
determined course,  no  principle  laid 
doM'n  beforehand,  governed  his  actions. 
Hence  there  was  nothing  of  logical  stub- 
bornness in  his  conduct ;  he  was  pledged 
to  no  engagements  of  vanity,  or  of  intel- 
lectual superiority.  When  he  prevailed, 
his  success  did  not  affect  his  opponents 
as  a  lost  game  or  a  sweeping  censure : 
his  triumph  was  obtained,  not  in  the 
name  of  tne  superiority  of  his  powers, 
but  by  the  force  of  events  and  the  ne- 
cessity which  they  presented. 

**  1  et  his  triumpns  were  not  mere  oc- 
currences devoid  of  moral  meaning,  of 
well-adopted  plans,  or  superior  strength 
or  chance.  He  knew  nought  of  theory, 
but  he  trusted  in  the  truth,  and  took 
truth  as  the  guide  of  his  conduct.  Ho 
did  not  follow  up  the  success  of  one 
principle  to  crush  the  adherents  of  the 
opposite  principle ;  nor  did  he  act  with 
a  view  to  interest  alone,  or  to  mere  suc- 
cess. He  did  nothing  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  reasonable  and  right ;  so 
that  his  actions,  though  devoid  of  that 
systematic  character  which  might  have 
humiliated  his  adversaries,  had  not- 
withstanding a  high  moral  character 
which  commanded  respect. 

**  Moreover,  the  strongest  conviction 
was  entertained  by  all  of  his  entire  dis- 
interestedness ; — a  beacon  li^ht  to  which 
men  willingly  confide  their  trust — a 
miehty  centre  to  attract  their  minds, 
ana  at  the  same  time  to  secure  their  in- 
terests, for  it  assures  them  they  will  not 
be  offered  up,  either  as  a  sacrifice  Or  as 
an  instrument,  to  promote  the  views  of 
personal  ambition. ' — pp.  129,  130. 

Washington's  first  measure — the 
formation  of  his  cabinet — gave  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  impartiality. 
Hamilton  and  Knox  were  summoned 
to  join  in  it :  they  were  federalists — 
and  Jefferson  and  Randolf,  who  were 
of  the  democratic  party.  Knox  was 
only  a  soldier — Randolf  a  person  of 
unsteady  mind.  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son were  the  real  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  ;  they  were  both  of  them  able 
and  sincere :— i 

"  Hamilton  deserves  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  men  who  have  best  under- 
stood the  vital  principles  and  funda- 
mental conditions  of  government — not 
of  a  hap-hazard  government,  but  of  a 
government  worthy  of  its  task  and  of 
the  name.  There  is  not  one  element  of 
order,  strength,  and  durability  in  the 
constit\j^tion  of  the  United  States  which 
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he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to  in. 
troduce  into  the  scheme,  and  cause  to 
be  adopted.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
the  monarchical  was  preferable  to  the 
republican  form  :  perhaps  he  sometimes 
doubted  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment  which  was  being  tried  in  his  coun- 
try :  perhaps,  too,  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  livehness  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  logical  ardour  of  his  understanding, 
till  his  views  sometimes  became  exclu- 
sive,— his  deductions,  extreme.  But  no 
less  lofty  in  character  than  in  intellect, 
he  served  the  commonwealth  with  faith- 
fvX  zeal,  and  laboured  to  found,  not  to 
enfeeble  it.  His  superiority  consisted 
in  knowing  that  naturally,  and  by  the 
essential  law  of  things,  political  power 
stands  aloft  at  the  head  of  society ;  that 
according  to  this  law  it  ought  to  be 
established ;  and  that  all  systems  and 
all  attempts  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
must  ultimately  convey  disturbance,  and 
debility  into  society  itself.  His  mistake 
was  to  adhere  too  closely,  with  some- 
what too  much  of  arrogance  and  obsti- 
nacy to  the  model  of  the  English  consti- 
tution ;  to  attach  an  equal  authority  to 
the  good  and  to  the  bad  portions  of  that 
model,  to  its  principles,  and  its  abuses ; 
and  not  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for, 
nor  to  trust  with  sufficient  confidence 
to,  the  variety  of  political  forms  or  the 
flexibility  of  human  society.  There  are 
times  at  which  political  genius  consists 
in  not  dreading  what  is  new,  as  well  as 
in  respecting  what  is  eternal. 

"  The  democratic  party,  not  I  mean 
the  rude  and  turbulent  democracy  of 
antiquity,  or  of  the  middle  ages,  but  of 
the  great  democracy  of  the  modern 
world,  has  no  more  faithful  or  eminent 
representative  than  Jefferson.  A  warm 
friend  of  humanity,  of  freedom,  and  of 
science ;  confiding  in  their  virtue  no 
less  than  in  their  right ;  deeply  affected 
by  the  injuries  which  the  mass  of  men 
have  suffered,  by  the  hardships  they 
endure,  and  constantly  engaged,  with 
laudable  disinterestedness,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  evil  or  to  avert  the 
recurrence  of  it  j  tolerating  the  autho- 
rity of  government  as  a  necessity  to  be 
viewed  with  distrust — almost  as  an  evil 
contrived  to  check  another  evil,  and  en- 
deavouring not  only  to  restrain,  but  to 
lower  it ;  mistrusting  all  greatness  and 
all  personal  splendour  as  the  harbinger 
of  usurpation;  in  heart,  frank,  kind, 
and  indulgent,  though  apt  to  take  up 
prejudice  and  animosities  against  the 
opponents  of  his  partv ;  in  mind,  bold, 
quick,  ingenious,  ana  inquiring,  more 
remarkable  for  penetration  than  for 
foresight,  but  too  sensible  to  carry 
things  to  extremes,  and  able  to  meet  ur- 
gent evil  and  dangers,  by  summoning 


a  degree  of  prudenee  and  firmness* 
which  if  earlier  and  more  generally  ex- 
erted, might  perhaps  have  prevented 
them." 

These  were  the  two  men  whom 
Washington  selected  as  the  secretaries 
of  state,  and  it  must  have  been  no  easy 
task  to  make  them  act  together  in  the 
same  cabinet.  He  regarded  them 
both  as  able  men,  and  sincere,  and  as 
necessary  to  the  country  and  to  him- 
self. But,  as  M.  Guizot  tells  us,  he 
entertained,  at  bottom,  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  Hamilton  and  his  principles. 
"By some,** says  Washington,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  *'  fiarailton  is  considered  as 
an  ambitious  man,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  one.  That  he  is  ambitious 
I  shall  readily  grant,  but  it  is  of  that 
kind  which  prompts  a  man  to  excel  in 
whatever  he  takes  in  hand.  He  is 
enterprising,  quick  in  his  perceptions, 
and  his  judgment  intuitively  great." 
But  although  the  difference  in  opinion 
between  these  eminent  men  was  a 
cause  of  some  perplexity  to  Washing- 
ton, it  also  am)rded  him  some  advan- 
tage, and  of  these  M.  Guizot  informs 
us  he  availed  him  : 

"Jefferson  not  only  furnished  him 
with  a  sort  of  tie,  a  means  of  influence 
over  the  popular  party,  which  soon  af- 
terwards became  the  opposition;  but 
Washington  availed  himself  of  his  opi- 
nions as  a  counterpobe  to  the  tenden- 
cies, and  especially  to  the  expressions 
of  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  which  were 
sometimes  exaggerated  and  intempe- 
rate. He  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  and  consulting  them  apart  on  the 
affairs  which  were  to  be  debated  be. 
tween  them  in  common,  in  order  to 
remove,  or  lessen  the  causes  of  dissen- 
sion beforehand.  He  knew  how  to  use 
the  merits  or  the  popularity  of  each  of 
them  with  their  own  party,  so  as  to 
redound  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
government,  and  even  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  He  adroitly  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  involving  them  in  a  com- 
mon responsibility  :  and  when  a  rupture 
appeared  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
too  deep  dissensions  or  over  excited 
passions,  he  interposed,  he  exhorted,  he 
entreated,  and  by  his  personal  influence, 
by  a  frank  and  touching  appeal  to  the 
partiotism  and  the  good  feelings  of  the 
two  rivals,  at  least  he  retarded  the 
eruption  of  evil  which  Jie  could  not 
cure."— pp.  135,  136. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  in 
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these  few  pages  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  American  colonies — oi 
the  rise  and  progress  of  their  revolu- 
tion,— of  the  prmcipal  events  in  the 
life  of  Washington^-ldwelling  on  such 
as  are  calculated  to  exhibit  the  several 
phases  of  his  character.  We  have  yet 
to  point  to  one  or  two  more  of  this 
description — per  haps  his  greatest  trials, 
and  shall  then  conclude  our  notice  of 
his  instructive  life. 

Difficulties  soon  occurred  calculated 
to  try  both  the  firmness  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  minister.  The  finances  of 
the  country  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
disorder :  debts  of  the  union  to  foreign 
and  to  American  creditors:  debts  of 
the  several  states,  contracted  in  their 
own  names,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  common  cause  ;  promis- 
sory notes  for  supplies  to  the  troops  ; 
army  contracts,  ana  various  outstand- 
ing demands  of  different  origin, — 
some  imperfectly  known — all  unliqui- 
dated :  and  after  having  toiled  through 
the  chaos  of  these  accounts  there  were 
no  revenues  to  meet  the  dkims  which 
they  exhibited : — 

**  Many  men,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  democratic  ^%Tty  in  general,  were 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  all  these 
claims,  and  even  resisted  the  proposal 
to  concentrate  the  debts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  due  inquiry  into  this 
vast  confusion.  They  were  lor  leaving 
each  state  encumbered  with  its  own 
debt,  however  unequally  the  burden 
would  be  then  distributed:  they  were 
for  establishing  distinctions  and  classi- 
fications between  the  creditors,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  their  claims,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  their  disbursements : 
in  short,  they  were  for  all  those  mea- 
sures which,  under  pretence  of  scrupu- 
lous inquiry  and  rieid  justice,  are  at 
bottom  mere  subterfuges  to  elude  and 
reduce  the  engagements  contracted  by 
the  state."— pp.  143,  144. 

Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  proposed  a  very  different 
system.  The  concentration  on  the 
credit  of  the  Union  of  all  debts^  con- 
tracted for  the  common  cause,  and 
the  payment  of  the  whole — the  impo- 
sition of  sufficient  taxes,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  bank  to  assist 
the  jfovemment,  and  to  support  the 
pubhc  credit. 

**  This  svstem  was  the  only  moral 
one,  the  only  sincere  one,  the  only  one 
whiefa  was  conformable  to  honesty  and 


truth.  It  went  to  consolidate  the 
Union,  by  uniting  the  States  financially 
as  they  were  united  politically.  It  laid 
the  foundations  of  American  credit,  by 
this  great  example  of  fidelity  to  public 
engagements,  and  by  the  pledges  which 
it  gave  to  their  due  performance.  It 
strengthened  the  central  government 
by  rallying  the  men  of  capiud  about  it, 
and  by  investing  it  with  powerful  meant 
of  influence  over  them,  and  by  their 
agency. 

Numberless  objections  were  made 
to  these  plans.  The  most  popular  one 
was  their  tendency  to  create  a  monicd 
aristocracy  unfavourable  to  democracy. 

The  position  of  Washington  waa 
one  of  great  perplexity — unversed  in 
financial  pursuits  he  found  it  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  felt  the  justice  of  Hamilton's  pro* 
posals,  and  relied  on  his  judgment. 
But  still  the  objections  puzxled  and 
alarmed  him,  and  raised  doubts  in  his 
mind  whether  the  measures  were  alto* 
gether  right. 

"  I  know  not  which  is  more  worthy 
of  admiration,  the  impartiality  which 
awakened  these  doubts  in  his  mind,  or 
the  firmness  with  which,  as  the  finiU 
result  of  his  deliberate  survey  of  all  the 
circumstances,  he  ever  supported 
Hamilton  and  his  measures.  Such  a 
course  was  that  of  a  ffreat  politician. 
For  even  were  it  true  uiat  some  erro- 
neous conceptions  were  mixed  up  with 
the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  some  abuses  occurred  in 
their  execution,  yet  a  truth  of  far 
higher  moment  predominated  over  that 
fact :  by  layine  the  foundations  of 
public  credit,  and  by  the  intimate  imion 
of  the  administration  of  the  finance  with 
the  policy  of  the  State,  he  gave  to  the 
new  government,  at  the  very  outset  of 
its  existence,  the  standing  of  an  old 
and  well-established  power." — ^pp.  148, 
149. 

The  success  of  the  measures  wag 
beyond  their  hopes.  The  public  mind 
war)  satisfied.  Agriculture  and  trade 
again  began  to  prosper.  The  credit 
of  the  American  people  rose  rapidly. 

**  The  community,"  says  M.  Guixot, 
'*  felt  that  it  was  governed  and  that 
it  was  free.  The  coimtry  and  the  go- 
vernment g^ew  side  by  side,  in  that 
excellent  harmony  which  constitutes  the 
health  of  States.'' 

•*  Washin^n  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
on  every  pomt  of  the  American  terri- 
tory, this  glorious  and  delightful  specf 
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tacle.  Thrice  he  trarelled  slowly  over 
the  whole  union,  received  in  every  part 
of  it  with  that  fateful  and  affectionate 
admiration  which  is  the  only  reward 
-worthy  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  states- 
man :  '  I  am  much  pleased/  said  he  in  a 
letter  at  the  time,  '  that  I  have  under- 
taken this  journey,  as  it  has  enabled 
jae  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country  through  which  we 
travelled,  and  to  learn  more  accurately 
the  disposition  of  the  people  than  I 
could  from  any  information.*  *' — p.  150. 

Washington  had  now  gained  so 
wholly  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
that  when  his  Presidency  drew  near 
its  close  he  was  entreated  by  all  again 
to  accept  it.  The  democratic  party, 
called  then  Antifederalists,  and  soon 
afterRepublicans,  found  that  opposition 
'would  be  unavailing,  and  joined  in  the 
request.  Washington  alone  hesitated 
— he  longed  for  the  retirement  of 
home — ^for  the  forests  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. But  he  saw  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  still  demanded  his  cares, 
—that  the  undisturbed  continuance  of 
the  Federalist  policy  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  —  that  parties  at  home, 
and  the  French  revolution,  and  other 
external  circumstances  were  likely  to 
bring  on  times  of  difficulty,  and  he 
consented  to  resume  the  responsibility 
of  the  station. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
-which  he  had  almost  immediately  to 
encounter — we  can  but  allude  to  some 
of  them.  He  had  from  the  first  re- 
garded the  French  revolution  with  ap- 
prehension and  distrust,  and  when  war 
was  declared  between  England  and 
France  he  proclaimed  at  once  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States.  He 
distrusted  France  because  he  said, 
«*  those  in  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  were  ready  to 
tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  would 
prove  the  worst  foes  the  coimtry  had ;" 
Dut  his  paramount  object  was,  as  he 
said  in  his  farewell  address,  "  to  gain 
time  for  the  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions.'* 
This  declaration  of  neutrality  was 
quite  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  when  M.  Genet,  the  envoy 
of  the  French  government  arrived, 
all  their  passions  were  raised  in 
his  favour,  and  his  journey  from 
Charleston  to  Philadelphia  was,  as  M. 
[Guizot  says,    "a  popular   ovation." 


Genet,  supported  as  he  thought  by  the 
nation,  engaged  in  an  open  contest 
with  Washington — armed  privateers, 
condemned  prizes  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  a  sovereign,  on  the  ground 
of  republican  fraternity.  Washington 
forthwith  demanded  that  the  French 
Government  should  recall  their  envoy, 
and  the  tone  of  his  remonstrance  was 
80  strong  that  they  yielded,  and  hewas 
recalled.  This  was  a  triumph,  and 
for  a  while  restored  his  ascendancy. 
But  he  had  to  experience  severe  trials. 
Jefferson  left  the  cabinet,  Hamilton 
was  driven  from  it  by  violent  and  long- 
continued  popular  clamour  —  Knox 
followed  in  alarm — and  Washington, 
abandoned  by  hb  companions  and 
supported  by  none  but  tmtried  men, 
had  to*  stand  opposed  to  an  excited 
people.  The  question  was  a  pacific 
negotiation  with  England  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  all  differences.  The  treaty 
was  concluded,  thus  terminating  all 
hope  that  the  Americans  would  aid 
France. 

**  In  the  country,  in  the  public  meet- 
ings, in  the  newspapers,  the  frenzy  of 
party  knew  no  bounds.  Every  morning, 
and  from  all  directions,  Washington 
was  mundated  with  addresses  of  cen- 
sure,  anonymous  letters,  invectives, 
calumnies,  and  threats  :  evenr  his  inte- 
grity was  scandalously  assailed." — p. 
183. 

But  the  friends  of  order  saw  at 
length  that  they  were,  in  M.  Guizot's 
words,  **  leaving  their  own  noble 
champion  undefended,  and  exposed  to 
the  basest  attacks."  They  rallied  to 
his  support,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
second  presidency,  a  multitude  of  ad- 
dresses called  on  him  to  accept  for  a 
third  time  the  supreme  power  of  the 
country.  But  he  resisted  all  en- 
treaties, and  would  not  allow  it  even 
to  be  canvajised. 

**  He  did,"  continues  M.  Gutzot, 
**  the  two  greatest  things  which,  in 
politics  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  at- 
tempt. He  maintained  by  peace  the 
independence  of  his  country,  which  he 
had  conquered  by  war.  He  founded  a 
free  government  in  the  name  of  the 
principles  of  order,  and  by  re-establish- 
mg  their  sway. 

**  He  retired  freely — he  rcthred  vic- 
torious. To  the  end,  his  policy  had 
prevailed.  He  might  still,  had  ne  so 
chosen,  have  retained  the  guidance  of 
it ;  hit  successor  was  one  of  his  most 
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&tthfiil  fHencU,  designated  by  himself. 
Neyertheless,  the  times  were  critical. 
He  had  governed  and  triumphed  for 
eight  years — a  long  period  in  a  young 
and  democratic  state.  "For  some  time 
past,  a  system  of  policy  at  variance 
with  his  own  had  been  gaining  ground. 
The  American  community  seemed  dis- 
posed to  try  new  paths,  more  conform- 
able, perhaps,  to  its  natural  direction. 
Perhaps  the  hour  was  come  for  Wash- 
ington to  quit  the  arena.  His  succes- 
sor fell  there :  Jefferson,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  took  the  place  of 
Adams  ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  democratic  party  has  govern- 
ed the  United  States. 

**  Is  this  a  eood  ? — is  it  an  evil  ? 
Could  it  be  o^erwise?  Would  the 
continuance  of  the  Federalist  party  in 
power  have  been  more  advantageous  ? 
What  have  been  the  consequences  to 
the  country  of  the  triumph  of  the  demo- 
cratic party?  Are  they  already  con- 
summated, or  are  they  only  begun? 
What  transformations  have  the  com- 
munity and  the  constitution  of  America 
undergone  under  their  dominion? — what 
have  they  yet  to  undergo  ?  To  ques- 
tions so  immense,  it  can  only  be  re- 
plied, that  difficult  to  be  resolved  as 
they  are,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
even  by  the  people  themselves,  to  a 
stranger  they  are  assuredly  inscrut- 
able.-Hpp.  189, 190, 191. 

Washington  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  but  hardly  found  there  the 
retirement  he  loved;  he  had  to  pay 
one  of  the  penalties  of  great  celebrity 
in  receiving  visitors  from  all  parts, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a 
war  with  France  being  likely,  he 
was  again  nominated  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  American  armies. — 
While  engaged  with  military  objects, 
he  took  iU,  and  died  at  Mount  Vernon, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  two 
years  after  his  retirement,  and  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

No  man,  before  him,  had  risen 
from  a  private  station  to  be  the  head 
of  a  great  conmiunity  with  a  charac- 
ter so  fiiultless — combining  the  hero 
and  the  sage — separate  fVom  all  party 
influences---aboye  the  vanities  of  am- 
bition— wise — disinterested — pore,  he 
left  to  all  countries  the  legacy  of  his 
example,  and  to  his  own  the  mheritance 
of  his  fame. 

It  is  singular  that  M.  Guizot  takes 
no  notice  of  the  only  charge  seriously 
brought  and  long  promulgated  against 
the  hcmoiir  of  Washington ;  and  that 
by  FraQce.««It  was  wbat  they  termed 


*'  the  assassination  *'  of  M.  de  Jumon- 
ville.  France  had  contemplated  a 
communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana  by  a  chain  of  forts,  which 
would  have  confined  the  English  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  with  thb  object,  their 
forces  had  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
English  territory.  Washington  was 
sent  with  a  detachment  to  oppose 
them  —  a  skirmish  took  place,  and 
thirty  of  the  French,  along  with  De 
Jumonville,  their  commander,  were 
killed.  War  had  not  been  declared 
between  the  countries,  but  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  had  intimated  to  the 
French  that  he  would  regard  any  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  as  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  A  circumstance 
which  afterwards  occurred,  enabled 
the  French  to  represent  the  matter 
plausibly  against  Washington.  Sur- 
prised at  Fort  Necessity,  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  terms  and  re- 
tire. The  articles  of  capitulation  re- 
ferred to  the  prisoners  made  by  the 
English  "dans  Vassasinat  du  Sieur 
Jumonville.**  Washin^on  had  de- 
puted a  captain  in  his  detachment, 
and  the  only  man  in  it  who  under- 
stood the  French  language  to  treat 
for  him.  This  man,  in  fear,  or  haste, 
or  treachery,  assented  to  the  expres- 
sion. The  articles  were  interpreted 
to  Washington  at  night,  and  under  a 
heavy  rain;  and  he  states  that  the 
word  used  to  him  was  "  death.**  But 
they  were  long  referred  to  in  France 
as  irrefragible  proof  of  the  character 
of  the  transaction. 

M.  Guizot's  book  has  a  peculiar 
value  as  supplying  the  deficiencies 
in  Mr.  Spark's  admirable  work  — 
deficiencies  arbing  from  its  plan. 
Wishing  to  make  it  a  national  work* 
Mr.  Sparks  avoids  all  topics  of  a 
party-nature.  M.  Guizot,  untram- 
melled by  any  consideration  of  this 
sort,  discusses  all  questions  freely, 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  his  book 
b  an  account  of  the  leading  parties. 

Mr.  Reeve  is  already  known  to  the 
public  as  the  translator  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville*s  work.  The  transfer- 
ence of  thought  from  one  language 
into  another,  is  at  no  time  an  easy 
task,  and  in  M.  Guizot's  having  re- 
vised this  volume,  we  have  an  assur- 
ance, were  any  wanted,  that  it  b  free 
from  error.  The  book  b  in  all  re- 
spects well  got  up,  and  forms  a  good 
epitome  of  American  hbtory. 
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OCR  POtltttAlT  OALLBttYi— NO.  XVL 
OANIEL  0'CONNEI»L>   EBQt,   M*  P«    FOR   THE   CtTt   OF   DUBLIN. 

Daniel  O'Connell  in  o\xt  Portrait  Gallery ! !  And — observe  him — how  tho- 
roughly unconscious  he  appeftrs  of  the  distinction.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
Intimation  in  his  oountenanee  <si  gi*atitude  or  even  surprise.  The  Venetian 
Doge,  who  amidst  all  the  wonders  of  the  French  court,  wondered  most  to  find 
himself  there,  has  not  left  to  the  Doge  of  Ireland  any  portion  of  his  sensitive* 
neu.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  land  we  live  in.  An  Irishman,  like  a 
Parisian,  is  every  where  at  home.  Mr.  0*Connell  takes  it  all  as  his  due ;  and 
if  any  trick  of  youth  remains  with  him,  very  probably  imagines  that  for  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance  we  have  selected  him  to  ornament  our  gallery. 

He  18  mistaken  if  he  thinks  so.  The  reader  will  not  mistake.  Not  that  we 
deny  the  man  to  be  «* a  noticeable  man"  enough — but  he  is  not  of  that  shape 
and  feature  which  wins  its  way  solely  by  the  power  of  its  external  charms.  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  successful — ^but  as  if  success  had  lost  all  its  poetry. 
Things  have  gone  well  with  him,  you  would  say,  as  you  look  upon  his  visage  ; 
but  he  no  longer  feels  the  charm  of  being  prosperous.  He  lives  in  a  disen- 
chanted world.  So  his  whole  air  and  deportment  indicates.  But  it  indicates 
also  that  he  is  satisfied  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  to  be  contented  with  it. 

But  why  have  we  chosen  him  ?  Is  it  for  his  political  opinions — or  for  the 
high  qualities  by  which  he  adorns  them  ?  or  for  the  sound  moral  by  which, 
however  we  may  deprecate  his  objects  and  ends,  he  compels  us  to  confess  that 
what  ^*  he  would  highly,  that  would  he  holily  ?  "  No  such  thing — in  all  these 
particulars  we  have  oftentimes  condemned  him.  Why  then  hang  up  his  por- 
•  trait  ?  There  is  a  passage  written  by  one  Shakespeare  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
quote,  but  in  plain  prose  we  profess  that^we  have  been  influenced  by  the  station 
he  has  acquired,  the  power  he  wields,  the  aims  he  has  in  view,  and  feel  that, 
although  we  do  not  give  him  our  praise  or  our  good  will,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
him  our  notice.     Let  him  hang,  then,  (portrait  wise)  in  our  gallery. 

Daniel  0*Connell  was  born  at  Cashan,  near  Cahirciveen,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1775,  and,  after  a  course  of  education  at  the  college  of  St.  Omers, 
and  after  having  renounced  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  an  estate  for  which 
manifestly  he  had  no  vocation,  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  the  year  1798. 
Having  behaved  with  commendable  discretion  during  the  most  tempestuous 
days  of  that  season  of  peril,  and,  as  Dr.  Meyler  affirms,  having  hidden  his 
patriotic  propensities  under  the  loyal  garb  of  a  yeoman>  he  began  to  become  bold 
as  the  days  of  evil  and  danger  departed  ;  and,- when  it  became  safe  to  seek  the 
reputation  of  an  agitator,  agitated  "with  a  good  courage."  We  mean  no  sneer. 
We  have  heard  insinuations  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  valour.  In  the  most 
imequivocal  terms  we  declare  our  utter  disbelief  in  them.  We  lay  no  such 
flattering  unction  to  our  souls  as  that  rebellion  must  grow  slack  because  of  Mr. 
O^Connell's  cowardice.  If  he  thought  it  advisable  to  marshal  the  strength  of 
his  masses  against  the  power  of  England,  we  believe  firmly  that,  fh>m  any 
craven  apprehensions  of  what  would  befal  himself,  he  would  not  stay  the  battle. 
On  the  contrary,  we  can  believe  (there  are  some,  but  very  few,  who  will  under* 
stand  the  propriety  of  our  citation) — 

<*  That  hour  of  bliss  is  all  he'd  crave 
Between  his  labours  and  his  grave." 

No.     Mr.  O'Connell  is  not  a  dastard. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  early  part  of  this  c^turT> 
had  strong  provocations  to  shake  their  chains  against  the  Government*  The 
policy  of  conciliation  was  erroneously  conceived,  and  most  clumsily  carried  into 

Sractice.     The  trick  of  the  Government  seemed  to  be,  to  make  Roman  Catho-> 
ics  satisfied  with  their  exclusion  from  power^  by  eilcncing  all  who  would  maoK 
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fest  tfa«  dangep  of  Popish  principle.  The  only  success  to  be  hoped  fi'om  tach 
a  game  as  this  would  he^  to  convince  Romanists  that  their  exclusion  was 
unjust,  not  to  satisfy  them  that  they  owed  any  thanks  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
silence  which  no  substantial  benefit  accompanied.  They,  naturally,  in  nurne* 
rous  instances,  believed,  that  they  were  punished  for  their  religious  opinions, 
not  for  the  politics  of  their  church  ;  and  thus  they  were  drawn  closer  to 
each  other,  and  rendered  more  an^ily  disposed  to  the  State,  by  an  exclusiqp 
from  power  on  grounds  in  which  lul  men  must  discern  a  character  of  injustice. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  evidently  a  man  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pre- 
sence (if  such  an  expression  is  admissible)  never  fails  or  foints.  In  him,  as,  in 
truth,  in  most  of  those  whom  history  denominates  great — as  well  as  in  vast 
multitudes  of  the  little,  the  importance  of  everything  is  tested  by  its 
i4>plication  to  himself.  Fichte  himself  was  not  speculatively  more  awake  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  great  "  Ego,"  than  O'Connell  has  shown  himself  in  prac* 
tice.  The  same  spirit  which  incited  him  to  oppose  and  overthrow  the  Marquess 
of  Anglesea  in  later  days,  was  not  feebler  in  his  youth,  when  he  beheld,  (what- 
ever were  the  professions  of  the  Government)  the  practice,  which  bestowed 
honours  and  emolument  on  one  favoured  class,  and  asked  of  the  neglected  to  be 
thankful  that  it  was  permitted  them  to  live.  We  would  not  be  mistaken.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  we  condemn  the  laws  which  inflicted  Penal  disabilities. 
We  condemn  the  inconsistency  which,  on  the  one  hand,  enforced  them,  and« 
on  the  other,  discouraged  all  attempts  by  which  they  could  be  justified  or 
explained.  If  you  deny  power  to  any  class  of  men,  you  should  tell  them  why. 
The  moment  it  was  pronoimced  inexpedient  to  expose  the  intolerance  and  per« 
fidy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  became  unwise  to  maintain  the  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics.  We  censure  not  the  laws,  (although  we  would  have  modi- 
fied them  had  we  had  the  power,)  but  the  puerile  notion  that  Romanists  could 
be  reconciled  to  them  by  a  line  of  conduct  which  only  supposed  them  unne- 
cessary. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  man  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  temper  should  not  feel 
indignantly  his  own  part  in  the  seeming  wrong  under  which  his  party  suffered ; 
and  it  was  also  impossible  that  a  mind  of  sagacitv,  such  as  his,  should  not 
discern  the  advanti^e  to  be  obtjuned  from  the  incoherent  policy  which  the 
State  had  adopted.  He  resolved  that  the  penal  disabilities  shotdd  cease,  and 
that  he  should  be  hailed  as  the  author  of  their  abolition. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a  belief,  that 
**  emancipation  *'  was  the  one  object  for  which  Mr.  O'Connell  contended. 
From  the  beginning,  and  at  the  present  day,  (we  are  firmly  persuaded,)  his  am- 
bition for  himself,  or  what  he  terms  his  country,  had,  and  continues  to  have,  a 
higher  aim.  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union,  and  the  consequences  inseparable 
from  it,  are  the  real  objects  of  Mr.  O'Connells  exertions.  It  is  because  they 
are  known  so  to  be,  that  all  his  errors  and  offences  towards  his  party  meet  so 
prompt  a  forgiveness.  It  is  by  believing  them  to  be  so,  we  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  think,  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  his  political  life  can  be  tmder- 
stood  and  reconciled.  Whatever  changes  he  has  experienced,  no  change  has 
reached  the  'Move"  he  bears  the  Saxon.  That  one  principle  appears  to  be 
immortal  in  his  nature ;  and  by  it,  however  otherwise  his  views  and  nabits  may 
be  altered,  the  identity  of  his  character  is  still  discernible.  It  is  only  the  vulgar 
politicians — the  superficial— the  empirical,  of  a  day  like  ours,  who  can  deny  to 
him  the  honour,  such  as  it  be,  of  having  a  great  public  object  at  heart.  He  is, 
we  firmly  believe,  as  devotedly  resolved  to  pursue  his  personal  objects,  as  any 
public  man  with  whom  he  has  been  associated,  or  to  whom  he  has  been  opposed, 
— but  we  do  him  the  justice,  and  we  take  to  ourselves  the  warning,  to  believe, 
that  there  is  no  object,  personal  or  political,  so  constantly  in  the  thoughts,  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  as  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  qualities  which  have  fitted  Mr.  0*Connell  for  the  part  he  has  chosen  in 
public  life,  are  too  well  known  to  require  our  delineation  of  them.  Ho  has  a 
strong  will,  a  strong  body,  and  a  conscience  which  regards  ends  rather  than  means» 
and  is  marvellously  disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  itself,  when  by  any  means  hia 
ends  caa  b«  accomplished.    In  this  latter  particular,  he^  no  doubti  had  advan** 
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tages  from  his  creed  with  which  no  heretic  can  he  favoured.  If  the  statementa  of 
O^uUivan,  and  M^Ghee,  and  M*Neile  are  to  he  credited,  (and  it  does  not  appear 
that  thev  are  denied,)  the  conscience  of  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  to 
he  submissive  in  the  confessional,  that  it  may  take  its  impressions  from  the  priest; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  business  of  life,  to  utter  no  voice  but  that  which  the  priest 
has  taught  it.  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  moral  sense  appears  to  be  thoroughly  orthodox. 
His  confessor  must  answer  for  his  salvation,  and  leave  him  free,  by  all  means^ 
without  scruple,  without  remorse,  to  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  his  country. 
He,  and  the  people  whom  he  represents  and  leads,  are  marvellously  adapted  to 
each  other.  A  Protestant  leader,  who  should  hazard  experiments  such  as 
Mr.  O^Connell  has  attempted  with  success,  would  be  indignantly  rejected  and 
disowned  by  the  very  party  he  wished  to  serve.  The  people  or  party  who 
would  dare  to  secon<^a  patriot's  purposes  by  such  enterprises  as  the  *^  finest 
peasantry,"  attempt  for  "  O'Conneli  and  country,"  would  find  few  indeed  of 
mtellectuaL  power  approaching  to  their  leaders,  whom  their  excesses  and  iniqui- 
ties would  not  alienate  from  them.  The  leader  and  the  people  are  mani- 
festations of  the  character  of  system  in  which  both  have  been  disciplined. 

Mr.  0'Ck>nnell  has  been  heavily  censured  for  the  manner  in  which  he  carries 
out  in  life  the  spirit  and  principle  of  his  often  recited  <'  vow."  To  interpose  it 
as  a  shield  against  personal  danger,  and  to  allow  it  no  influence  or  authority  in 
restraining  nrom  offence  and  outrage,  does  certainly  appear  inconsistent.  It  is 
worse  than  Hibernian  reciprocity.  To  breathe  a  vow  to  heaven,  which  is  to 
impose  no  restraint  on  most  uncharitable  tendencies,  which  is  to  leave  falsehood 
and  slander  free  to  work  their  wicked  ends,  and  is  to  show  itself  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  save  them  from  being  punished  ;  this  is  not  consistent,  certainly, 
with  acknowledged  notions  of  morals,  or  religion,  or  honour.  The  complacency 
with  which  Irbh  Roman  Catholics  regard  the  practices  of  Mr.  0*ConneU 
prove  by  the  result  that  he  has  not  miscalculated  their  capacity  of  endurance, 
or  offended  against  principles  which  they  hold  inviolable.  ''  The  end"  is  his 
justification.  He  is  a  great  popular  orator.  To  be  successful,  there  must  be 
ready  sympathies  between  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  The  orator  for  the 
masses  must  reflect  to  them  their  own  passions  and  purposes.  What  would 
O* Council  be  in  haranguing  an  Irish  mob,  if  his  language  were  not  rancorous? 
If  he  did  not  indulge  them  with  gross  abuse  of  their  superiors,  of  all  who  are 
set  in  authority,  the  multitude  would  soon  desert  him.  His  vow,  therefore, 
must  be  so  regarded  as  that  it  shall  not  abridge  his  occupation.  He  will  sacri- 
fice to  it,  if  need  be,  his  character,  that  is,  his  reputation  in  the  judgment  of 
reflecting  men ;  but  he  will  not  expose  his  life,  and  he  will  not  govern  his 
tongue. 

Mr.  0*Connell  is  a  great  popular  orator ;  he  is  an  admirable  cross-examiner ; 
hut  it  has  been  observed,  in  order  to  his  being  successful,  he  must  have  a  van- 
tage ground  in  starting.  In  the  Catholic  Association,  on  circuit,  he  has  exhi- 
bited power  and  presence  of  mind :  in  parliament,  the  instances  are  not  many, 
in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He  certainly  does  not  feel  in  the 
senate,  as  one  who  is  **  at  home"  there.  He  must  know,  for  he  is  far  too 
sagacious  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
near  relations,  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
will  not,  at  heart,  rejoice  in  all  his  failures.  The  ministers  whose  tyrant 
he  is,  while  keeping  them  in  place — ^the  party  to  whom  he  gives  superiority  of 
power,  although  they  must,  for  their  interests'  sake,  wish  even  to  his  public 
efforts  a  certain  species  of  success ;  yet  gladly  would  feed  their  spite  with  every 
imtoward  event  which  mav  embarrass  or  annoy  their  despotic  protector.  This 
is  an  uncomfortable  position.  No  man,  certainly  not  0*ConneU,  can  feel  at 
ease  in  it.  And  often,  when  we  have  seen  him  vanish  as  Lord  Stanley,  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  arose  to  reply,  and  have  heard  the  jeers  a'*d  laughter,  amidst  which, 
after  having  adjusted  his  wig  and  firmly  pressed  biski^pon  his  brows,  with  a 
pallid  smile  and  an  ill-measured  step,  he  hastened  to  wi7door — we  have  said  to 
ourselves — *'it  is  not  for  fear  of  Stanley  or  Peel  that  man  is  shrinking  away — 
it  is  because  he  knows  that  if  he  remained,  every  man  in  the  house,  except  his 
son  Maurice,  would  rejoice  in  his  castigation.** 

We  have  heard  that  0*Connell  has  not  always  been  best  when  the  audience 
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was  best  disposed  towards  hiiti.  Lord  Fingall  and  the  Patriots  were  taught  to 
know  that  he  could  exercise  much  power  over  an  adverse  assembly.  He  was 
the  Brst  man  in  Ireland,  who  successfully  wielded  popular  strength  against  the 
purposes  of  the  aristocracy.  The  natural  Iciulers  (as  those  who  are  convention- 
ally leaders,  the  wealthy  and  titled  classes,  are  called)  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  hare  excluded  him  from  their  deliberations.  The  end  of  the  contest 
was*  that  they  were  well  contented  to  follow  in  his  train.  Nor  was  it  over  the 
aristocracy  of  his  own  sect  alone  he  exercised  his  power.  Even  the  hitughti- 
ness  of  '^  Brooks"  quailed  before  it — even  in  that  choice  assembly  of  the  lordly 
and  liberal — in  that  creme  of  Whig  politicians~his  power  was  felt ;  and  he 
was  permitted*  without  rebuke,  to  follow  out  an  outrage  upon  good  manners 
into  the  more  unpardonable  sin  of  respecting  ^^his  vow,"  under  circum- 
stances in  which  any  other  man  in  England  or  Ireland  would  have  been 
compelled  to  betake  himself  into  retirement.  *'  To  get  into  a  scrape  as  a 
blackguard,"  said  a  well-known  and  gallant  officer,  ''  b  a  misfortune,  but  if 
you  get  out  of  it  as  a  gentleman,  all  shall  be  forgiven."  How  Mr.  O'Connell 
got  into  his  scrape  with  Sir  Henry  Hardynge  was  of  very  little  moment  in  the 
estimation  of  the  club.  How  he  was  to  get  out  of  it  gave  them  somewhat  more 
concern.  It  was  not  to  their  taste,  as  they  confessed  ; — but  they  submitted — 
submitted  certainly  with  no  good  grace — and  left  to  MvO'Connefl  the  merit  of 
influencing  a  club  of  gentlemen  not  to  expel  a  member  for  refusing  to  fight  a 
duel,  although  indulging  in  language  by  which  the  decencies  of  society  were 
outraged.  This  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  O'Connell  which  ought  to  be 
well  remembered.  It  was  the  first  introduction  of  plebeianism  into  the  clubs 
of  London.  We  do  not  think  it  will  take  root  in  them.  The  law  of  the  Prince 
of  this  world  will  resume  its  authority.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  no  man  in 
the  British  dominions,  except  O'Connell,  would  have  been  permitted,  as  he  was 
with  impunity,  to  aggravate  the  offence  of  unbecoming  language,  by  a  professed 
respect  for  the  law  of  God.  This  was  Mr.  O'Connell's  unenvied  but  most 
memorable  prerogative. 

Of  all  public  men  living,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  one  beside  Mr. 
O'Connell  who  regards  his  reputation  as  something  in  which  he  has  no  personal 
concern.  Against  the  law  and  power  of  opinion  he  alone  seems  to  bear  ""  a 
charmed  life."  He  glories  in  beinp:,  as  he  declares,  "  the  best  abused  man  in 
Christendom."  The  man  who  had  ''  lost  his  shadow,"  was  not  more  singularly 
distinguished  among  his  fellows  than  O'Connell  is.  He  '<  leaves  his  character 
behind  him"  fearlessly,  while  he  proceeds  to  his  ends,  through  means  which  he 
regards  only  as  they  may  serve  his  purposes.  And  with  such  views  the  means 
are  all  well  selected.  To  the  unthinking,  it  may  often  seem  as  if  he  were 
merely  indulging  the  spleen  or  passion  of  the  moment.  The  wise  can  discern 
a  crafty  purpose  beneath.  Hear  him,  for  example,  denouncing  the  House  of 
Commons— imputing  to  its  members  every  baseness  in  motive  and  act — ^you  ask 
what  can  he  mean  ?  Hear  him  speak  of  the  iniquitous  decisions  of  Tory  Com- 
mittees on  Election — of  the  certainty  that  they  must  ever  be  ui^ust — you  ask» 
perhaps,  is  the  man  mad  ?  But  wmt  the  result :  his  seat  is  dependent  on  the 
decision  of  a  committee.  Observe  how  he  has  gauged  and  measured  the  intel- 
lect of  the  "  curled  darlings"  of  the  house.  Observe  the  unwillingness  to  serve 
on  a  committee  where  his  interests  are  to  be  decided.  Look  to  the  end — and 
then  see  whether  O'Connell  did  not  profit  by  the  foul  invectives  which  first  set 
the  House  of  Commons  on  fire,  and  then  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the  very 
members  who  had  resented  them  most,  to  avoid  collision  with  so  unceremonious 
an  assailant,  and  rather  give  him  the  rewards  of  victory  than  be  sullied  in  a 
conflict  with  him. 

O'Connell  is  a  great*  popular  orator — but  oratory  is  only  one  of  the  many 
forms  with  which  his  intqUect  clothes  itself.  He  is  a  subtle  politician.  A  mere 
orator  is  at  best  but  anjbstrument  for  wiser  men  to  work  with.  0*Connell 
has  the  art  to  make  H^inen  he  copes  withal,  hb  victims  or  his  tools.  When 
first  he  entered  upon  public  life  with  any  thing  like  success,  it  is  said  he  came 
forward  as  one  of  the  many  whom  a  very  cunning  man  employed  as  his  instru- 
ments. We  mean  Mr.  ScuUv,  author  of  "  The  Penal  Laws.**  O'Connell, 
however^  soon  showed  that  he  had  a  principle  of  independent  life»    He  was  not 
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fbrmed  of  the  ^uff  of  which  parasites  are  made.  The  relations  between  patronr 
and  proteg^  were  soon  inverted,  and  the  cause  of  "  Catholic  Ireland"  became 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  O'Connell. 

One  is  sometimes  disposed  to  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  means  snch 
as  Mr.  O-Connell  has  never  scrupled  to  employ,  should  be  crowned  with  such 
unexampled  success  ?  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this,  nothing  which  is  not 
quite  consistent  with  all  sound  notions  of  God's  providential  dealings.  Evil 
may  be  indulged  in  a  triumph,  in  order  to  punish  those  who  profess  and  see 
what  is  good,  and  who  will  not  faithfbllj  pursue  it.  Mr.  0*Connell  has  acted 
steadily  on  a  fixed  principle.  He  desires  the  **  liberation  "  as  he  calls  it,  of  his 
country,  the  exaltation  of  his  church.  These  are  his  ends,  hit  means,  all 
agencies  which  may  attain  them.  If  those  who  profess  a  purer  moral,  would 
act  upon  then*  principles,  O'Connell  could  not  succeed ;  if  they  desert  their 
principles  for  a  phantom  of  expediencv,  the  success  of  means  such  as  he  has 
employed  is  the  proper  chastisement  fx>r  their  transgression.  As  yet  their  sin 
has  been  visited  ratner  upon  a  party  than  the  nation  ;  if  they  persist,  conjecture 
can  scarcely  reach  the  extent  to  which  the  punishment  may  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  O'Connell  can  plead  in  his  own  behalf  excuses  with  which  none  of  his  ad- 
versaries can  protect  themselves.  The  habits  of  his  early  life,  his  education,  his 
religion,  are  his  defence.  He  has  done  nothing  in  ms  public  career  which 
would  cause  him  to  feel  affright  or  shame  at  the  vision  of  his  boyhood,  at  the 
remembrance  of  St.  Omer,  or  in  the  perusal  of  <'  an  examination  of  conscience.'* 
Amidst  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years,  the  instincts  of  self  were 
strengthened  and  sharpened  in  him.  By  his  education,  he  was  trained  in  the 
faith,  that  the  means  employed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church  are 
sanctified  by  their  uses.  And  if,  as  some  say,  he  escaped  fVom  bigotry  into 
infidelity,  and  passed  some  portion  of  his  life  in  an  estrangement  from  belief  in 
every  thing  by  which  man  is  bettered,  it  did  not  follow,  that  false  principles,  or 
evil  habits  were  to  droop  because  of  the  change  from  credulity  to  scepticism. 
The  love  of  self  may  have  revived  as  concern  for  religion  departed  ; — and  when 
events  gave  proof  that  that  love  might,  in  the  form  of  zew  for  reli^on,  best 
attain  its  ends,  it  was  natural  enough  that  selfishness,  and  superstition,  and 
irreligion,  should  all  combine  their  various  influences  to  form  such  a  character  as 
should  represent  and  serve  them  all  most  faithfully. 

Mr.  O'Connell's  adversaries  can  plead  no  such  excuse.  They  ought  to  see 
in  his  rise  and  power,  that  they  are  punished  for  the  inconsistencies  of  former 
days.  They  ought  to  discern  the  sign  of  still  severer  punishment,  if  their  per- 
severance in  wrong  doing  provoke  it  Mr.  O'Connell  is  now  in  a  position 
which  no  subject  in  the  British  realms  ever  occupied  before.  He  is  the  virtual 
head  of  the  British  government ;  the  protector  and  the  tyrant  over  her  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  They  confess  that,  without  his  aid  th^  could  not  exist. 
They  make  it  manifest  therefore  that,  under  no  imaginable  circimistances,  could 
they  retain  place,  and  brave  his  serious  (Ugpleasure.  And  he  makes  it  manifest. 
From  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  he  raises  the  cry  for  Repeal,  and  thus 
gives  contemptuous  warning  to  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  that  the  present 
ministers  of  England  hold  Sieir  places  at  the  will  of  an  individual,  who  is  bent 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  who  finds,  in  the  existing  govern- 
ment, the  ministry  which  best  serves  his  purposes. 

The  warning  ought  to  be  respected :  and  jet  it  is  possible  that  he  has  judged 
correctly  the  character  of  the  people  whom  it  might  serve,  in  concluding  that  it 
mav  safely  be  given  because  they  will  not  profit  by  it.  In  opposition  to  the  de- 
lusive assertions  of  many,  we  repeat  that  O'Connell  is  sincere  in  his  enterprise 
against  the  l^slative  union.  His  prejudices,  his  habits,  his  education,  hu  m- 
terestt^  hu  iiutinctSf  all  are  on  the  side  of  separation.  He  is  at  heart  essen- 
tially Irish  ;  by  habits  of  life  he  is  rendered  thoroughly  anti- Anglican.  His 
sojourns  in  London  only  serve  to  exasperate  him  against  the  English  aristocracy. 
His  retirements — the  very  reverse  of  seclusion'^— at  Derrynane — invigorate  the 
spirit  of  Irish  chieftaincy.  In  short,  nature  and  circumstances  conspire  to  hold 
him  in  estrangement  m>m  all  An^iean  sympathies,  and  to  concentrate  all  his 
powers  and  passions  upon  the  object  which  he  professesr— that  of  the  indepen* 
aence  of  Ireutnd, 
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Some  term  this  object  impracticable — we  are  not  amongst  them.  We  can 
imagine  how  it  may  be  defeated  ;  we  can  imagine  how  it  may  succeed.  It 
ought  not  to  be  sported  with.  We  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  circumstances 
ki  which  it  might  be  effected.  We  would,  however,  remind  the  incredulous* 
of  the  successes  by  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has  heretofore  been  encouraged. 
We  remember  his  indictments ;  his  narrow  escape  from  ruin  ;  and  his  patent 
of  precedency.  We  remember  him  when  his  cause  seemed  utterly  prostrate ; 
when  some  of  the  ablest  speculators  of  the  time  affirmed  boldly,  that  the  ckdms 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  postponed  to  another  generation  :  and  we  see 
Mr.  0*Connell  in  Parliament,  with  an  influence,  too,  greater  than  ever  was 
possessed  by  peer  or  commoner  in  ancient  times.  We  learn  that  the  members 
of  his  creed  pay  him  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  because,  as  they 
say,  he  carried  <'  the  emancipation."  We  know  that  he  turned  the  scale  in  the 
struggle  for  "  reform."  We  shall,  in  all  probability,  if  he  and  we  live  so  long, 
behold  him  next  year  arrayed  in  the  civic  robes  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  ;  and 
after  that,  we  ask  of  the  most  incredulous  and  the  least  imaginative,  what  pos« 
sible  elevation  is  there  in  which  Mr.  O'Connell  may  not  place  himself? 


THE   MISFOKTUNES   OP  BARKEY  BRANAGAN. 
BY   WILLIAM   CARLETON* 


CHAPTER   Vli 


The  investigation  which  took  place 
was  more  a  matter  of  form,  as  the 
^asc  turned  out,  than  any  thing  else. 
The  evidence  of  Manns   O'CuUcnan 
placed  Barney  beyond  all  suspicion  of 
naving  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
disinterment  of  the  bodv.     That  he 
appeared  to  be  the  object  of  some 
hoax,  or  of  a  much  more  nefarious 
design,  was    quite    evident    to    men 
whose  penetration  of  character  had 
been  sharpened,  as  that  of  the  magis- 
trates must  have  been,  by  long  prac- 
tice   in    dealing    with    the    crooked 
schemes  of  villainy,  and  unravelling 
the  ingenious  meshes  in  which  the 
knaves  and  swindlers  of  the  day  were 
in  the  habit  of  entangling  the  inno- 
cent  and  unwary.     Barney,  when  ex- 
amined, very   candidly   and   honestly 
detailed  the  nature  of  his  interview 
with    the  three   English    fellows    in 
Finglass  on  the  preceding  night ;  and 
when  it  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  that  they  had  sang  two  songs, 
— ^the  names  only  of  which  he  could 
remember,  namely,   "  Sir    Billy  has 
lost    his    queue,**'  and    **  Old    King 
Cole,"    the  worthy  gentlemen    were 
satisfied,    from  circumstances  which 
had  come  to  their  knowledge  on  for- 
mer occasions,  that  poor  Barney  had 
fallen  nnwittiDgly  into  the  hands  of 


the  three  most  notorious  sharpers  and 
blacklegs  of  the  day.  These  were 
fellows,  who,  with  the  roulette  and 
hazard-tables,  attended  every  race 
course  and  great  fair  in  the  kingdom, 
where,  by  the  iniquitous  machinery  of 
these  tables,  they  necessarily  fleeced 
every  person  who  played,  except  their 
owrf  accomplices,  who  knew  how  to 
win,  or  some  individual  whom  they 
allowed  to  escape,  upon  the  principle 
of  throwing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  salmon. 
As  this  was  not  the  flrst  case  in 
which  these  knaves  had  entrapped 
unsuspicious  men,  the  magistrates 
were  prepared  to  take  a  just  and 
correct  view  of  the  whole  transaction. 
Our  worthy  butter-merchant  was  not 
only  honourably  set  at  large,  but 
desired  to  be  sharply  on  his  guard,  as 
it  was  not  impossible  that  they  might 
still,  through  other  agents,  attempt  to 
swindle  him  out  of  his  property. 

Barney  thanked  them  for  this  kind 
advice,  and  in  company  with  his 
friend  and  witness,  Manus  O'Cullenan, 
left  the  ofiice  quite  delighted  that  he 
had  escaped  so  well,  and  full  of  gratitude 
to  the  mendicant  for  his  assistance. 

Thus  ended  the  charge  against 
Barney,  who,  accompanied  by  his  new 
friend,  repaired  to  the  White  Horse, 
where  he  found   his  batter,  horses. 
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and  carts,  as  safe  and  well  taken  care 
of  as  he  could  have  wished.  Having 
ordered  in  some  liquor,  the  old  fel- 
low, with  an  appearance  of  much  in- 
terest in  the  result  of  his  future 
transactions,  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^^  You  may  thank  me/*  said  he, 
*'  or  you  would  have  been  stripped 
naked  —  ay,  as  naked  as  the  palm  of 
my  hand  ;  and  you  think  it  odd,  too, 
that  a  poor  beggar  like  me  could 
prevent  it,  but  Icould  and  did — ay, 
and  I  know  more  about  you  than  you 
think.  Did  you  ever  sell  wheat  in 
the  fair  of  Kilscaddaun  ?" 

Barney  groaned.  "  For  God's 
sake,*'  said  ne,  "  don't  mention  it — I 
was  done  purtily  there." 

**  Don't  be  too  sure,  but  youll  be 
done  as  purtily  here,  —  I  tell  you 
that.  If  I  hadn*t  prevented  that  fel- 
low from  taking  care  of  your  horses 
and  carts, — whew  !  where  would  they 
be  now  do  you  think  ?  In  bank-notes 
— and  in  good  ones,  too — before  this." 

"  Faith,"  said  Barney,  "  you  have 
proved  yourself  a  true  fi-iend  to  me. 
Well,  no  matter,  my  poor  fellow,  FU 
give  you  the  price  of  a  betther  coat 
than  that  before  we  part.*' 

"  Will  you,  indeed?"  said  the  other, 
with  an  incredulous  sneer;  ^^  may  be 
not.'* 

"  Welljwe'U  see,"  said  Barney ;  "  but 
how  the  sorra  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  the  Kilscaddaun  business  ?" 

"  Never  mind.  All  I  can  say  is, 
you're  far  from  being  safe  yet,  unless  I 
take  good  care  of  you.  I  tell  you 
you're  set ;  and  if  we  re  not  well  on  our 
sharps  we*ll  have  Kilscaddaun  acted 
over  again." 

Barney  groaned  aloud  a  second 
time.  "  Jasus,**  said  he,  "  what 
wouldn*t  I  give  to  be  safe  at  home ! 
Mavrone !  but  I'm  the  unfortunate 
boy  this  day  I — But  tell  me — you  men- 
tioned Jack  Cassidy,  an'  said  he  was 
a  sack-'em-up.  Whin  I  saw  that 
corpse  in  the  trunk,  faith  I  thought  of 
him^  too,  an*  that  he  might  have  a 
hand  in  it." 

"  Think  no  more  of  him,*'  said  the. 
other,  <'  he*s  dead;  dead,  years  ago — 
and  the  less  that's  said  of  him  the 
better." 

**God  be  good  to  his  sowl,  any 
hgw,"  ejaculated  Barney ;  "  he  was 
neither  so  bad  as  they  thought  or 
spoke  of  him.    But  tell  me  this  -^ 


what's  the  raison  thai  there*8  sich  a 
change  in  your  discoorse?  Your 
brogue  is  gone  I" 

"  Never  mind  that,  either ;  ask  me 
as  few  questions  as  possible ;  but  this 
I  tell  you,  that  if  I  leave  you  alto- 
gether to  yourself,  marked  and  set  as 
you  are,  you  will  go  home,  as  I  said, 
stark  naked.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, I  must  leave  you,  but  I  will  see 
you  in  the  eveninj^.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  every  thing  rest  as  it  is — do 
nothing  till  to-morrow,  and  good-by 
for  the  present." 

Barney,  having  nothing  else  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  Ae  day,  in- 
quired his  way  to  the  butter  miu>ket, 
not  only  that  he  might  pass  the  time, 
but  also  to  see  how  the  wind  blew, 
touching  the  prices.  Until  he  reach- 
ed that  busy  and  classical  spot,  the 
adventures  of  the  day  seemed  to  him 
like  a  dream.  Not  a  man  looked  at 
him  that  he  did  not  suspect  to  be  a 
blackleg,  robber,  or  cut-throat.  He 
had  always  heard  awful  accounts  of 
the  numerous  strangers  that  had  been 
robbed,  kidnapped,  or  murdered  in 
Dublin ;  and  it  is  not,  indeed,  sur- 
prising, if  we  consider  what  he  bad 
encountered  since  his  arrival  in  it — a 
space  only  of  a  few  hours, — that  his 
apprehensions  should  have  been  ex- 
cited until  they  were  little  short  of 
actual  terror. 

The  butter  market,  however  — 
heavens!  the  great  Dublin  butter 
market  —  which  he  was  in  a  few 
minutes  to  see,  gave  a  complete  super- 
sedeas to  every  such  sensation.  His 
whole  soul  was  in  a  tumult  of  high- 
wrought  expectation  and  prophetic 
enjoyment ;  but  never  did  man  suffer 
more  from  allowing  his  imagination  to 
run  riot.  When  he  saw  the  poor, 
paltry,  shabby,  miserable,  contemptible 
exhibition  that  it  was,  he  groaned  at 
heart  and  in  spirit.  He  felt  chap- 
fallen — annoyed — ^grieved.  **  Here," 
said  he,  "have  I  thravelled  above  four- 
score miles  to  see  the  great  Dublin 
butter  market,  and  may  I  never  bite 
an  auger,  but  I  have  seen  more  butter 
of  a  market-day  in  the  town  of  Kil- 
scaddaun than  comes  here  at  this  rate 
for  a  month.  Mavrone,  oh — but  I 
am  the  unfortunate  boy  every  way  I 
Chiernah  yeelish  1  sich  a  market  1 
May  God  send  me  safe  home  wid  my 
life  and  health,  and  I'll  be  continted  1" 
For  an  hour  or  two  he  amused  him* 
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self  bj  sauntering  about  pricing  one 
cask,  tastine  another,  guessing  the 
weight  of  that  cool,  and  examining 
with  great  vigilance  and  sagacity  all 
the  local  tricks,  strange  usages,  and 
technical  phrases  that  prevailed.  In 
a  little  time  he  forgot  himself  and 
became  better  pleased.  He  had  added 
something  to  his  experience  as  a  butter 
merchant  —  ascertained  the  market 
prices,  and  was  every  way  prepared 
for  the  sale  of  his  own  to-morrow. 

Never  did  any  human  being  pass  a 
night  of  such  terror  and  distress  as 
did  Barney  on  that.  His  throat  was 
cut  successfully  several  times  ;  he  was 
robbed  of  the  proceeds  of  his  butter — 
he  was  stripped  naked  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  But  above 
all  that  he  felt,  in  the  groaning 
and  spasmodic  horror  of  sleep  were 
the  paralyzing  agonies  which  ho 
suflTered  from  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  sack-'em-ups.  The 
CTin  of  the  corpse  was  in  his  soul. 
The  white  eyelids,  the  flattened  nose, 
and  the  hideous  mouth  were  before 
his  spirit,  exaggerated  by  terror  and 
imagination  into  all  that  was  frightful. 
Sometimes  the  dead  body  was  astride 
of  him,  poking  his  ribs  with  his  own 
butter  auger.  Sometimes  he  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
wore  a  queue,  that  was  laying  on 
him  with  that  luckless  appendage  as 
if  he  had  been  pushing  him  for  the 
Derby  stakes  ;  and  though  last,  not 
least,  came  the  old  mendicant  with  his 
bitter  sneer  and  glittering  eye  looking 
into  his  very  soul,  and  attempting  to 
suffocate  him  into  the  bargain,  with 
the  clouted  patches  of  his  old  great 
coat.  When  to  all  this  is  added,  that 
he  never  yet  could  sleep  soundly  in  a 
strange  bed,  and  had  a  most  pitiable 
fear  of  ghosts,  the  reader  may  give  a 
pret^  correct  guess  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  repose  he  enjoyed  on  that 
night 

•  It  had  been  arranged  during  the 
evening  between  him  and  the  mendi- 
cant, whom  he  had  reason  certainly  to 
look  upon  as  his  guardian  angel,  that 
they  should  both  go  to  the  butter 
market  together.  Without  this  pro- 
mise from  his  friend,  Barney  would 
not  indeed  have  considered  himself 
safe ;  but  as  it  was,  on  reaching  the 
market,  he  went  through  it  with  the 
air  of  a  man  confident  in  his  own 
sagacity,  and  up  to  all  the  tricks  and 


manoeuvres  of  the  place.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  he  disposed 
of  his  butter,  saw  it  tasted,  weighed, 
marked,  and  what  was  still  better, 
received  in  g^od  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes,  such  a  sum  of  money  as,  allow- 
ing for  the  contingency  of  his  reaching 
home  safely,  caused  him  to  feel  quite 
satisfied  that  he  had  made  the  trip  in 
question  to  the  metropolis 

Nothing  now  prevented  him  from 
leaving  Dublin  but  the  purchase  of 
several  things  for  his  wife  and  children 
which  he  could  get  neither  so  good 
nor  so  cheap  near  home,  and  which  he 
had  promised  them.  The  old  mendi- 
cant after  giving  him  every  necessary 
advice  and  caution  against  the  tricks 
and  traps  that  might  be  laid  for  him, 
said  he  could  stay  no  longer  :  but  now 
that  the  principsJ  danger  was  over  — 
his  butter  well  sold  and  the  money 
for  it  in  his  fob — in  good  notes,  too — 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  such 
very  great  danger,  provided  he  looked 
well  to  his  pockets,  did  not  drink 
with  any  one,  and  entered  into  no  in- 
tercourse with  strangers.  "  But  you 
must  not  leave  town  to-day.  The 
danger  here  is  past,  because  /  am 
with  you ;  but  go  out  of  town  by 
yourself  and  the  danger  is  before  you 
and  over  you.  I  must  now  go,  but  I 
will  see  you  in  the  evening. 

"Stop,"  said  Barney,  "you  have 
been  a  friend  to  me  when  I  wanted 
one  —  ay,  an'  a  good  friend,  too  —  I 
won't  ax  questions,  but  you  know  I 
promised  you  the  price  of  a  betther 
coat  than  that." 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  the  coat 
and  then  at  Barney,  and  the  eye  as  be- 
fore glittered — 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  a  better  coat- 
may  be  not :  a  newer,  a  decenter,  a 
more  fashionable  coat  you  mjght  easily 
get  me — ^but  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't 
part  with  this  coat  for  all  the  coats  in 
the  shop  of  the  wealthiest  tailor  in 
Dublin.  It's  an  old  friend  and  an  old 
companion,  and  is  more  valuable  to  me 
than  it  looks  ;  so  you  see  I  don't  like 
to  throw  it  away  yet.  At  the  same 
time  I'll  take,  thankfully,  any  present 
you  may  give  me.  I  will  not  deny 
but  I  deserve  something  at  your 
hands." 

"Then,"  said  Barnev,  "here's  two 
pound  ten — a  thirty  shilling  note  and  a 
pound  note — g^t  some  better  duds 
than  thim-*for  betune  you  and  me 
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your  dress  is  open  to  objection.  If 
you  think  that's  not  enough  I'll  put 
more  to  it." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  and 
seemed  to  calculate,  if  one  could  judge 
by  the  keen  cold  expression  of  his  eye, 
to  what  extent  the  benevolence  of  the 
other  might  carry  him ;  but,  as  if  upon 
further  consideration,  he  appeared  to 
change  his  purpose  I 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  might  make 
it — eh  ?  let  me  see — ^you  might — ^no, 
no — ^you  have  done  the  generous  thing 
—1*11  take — take  no  more — no,  I'll 
take  no  more,  not  a  penny." 

"  Well,  get  the  feathers,  for  you 
want  them." 

"  Would  you  wish,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  after  having  slipped  the  notes 
into  his  pocket,  *•  to  ruin  my  trade  ? 
No,  no — these  clothes  must  do  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  But  thank  you — 
thank  you — take  care  of  yourself,  and 
I'll  convey  you  some  miles  out  of 
to'wn  when  you're  going  home." 

They  then  separated  ;  Barney  to 
the  White  Horse  in  order  to  get  some 
youngster  acquainted  with  the  town 
to  show  him  the  streets  and  particular 
houses  in  which  he  wished  to  make 
his  purchases ;  the  old  fellow  adjourned 
to  his  usual  seat  upon  the  Park  road. 
The  only  person  about  the  Inn  who 
could  be  afforded  to  him  as  a  guide 
was  a  slipshod  tattered  girl  about 
nineteen  years  of  ag^ — but  as  she 
knew  the  places  to  which  he  was 
going',  and  had  her  honesty  solemnly 
vouched  for  by  her  mistress,  Barney 
was  fain  to  accompany  her,  being 
anxious  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possi- 
ble in  a  city  which  be  felt  to  be  a  se* 
ries  of  pitfalls,  into  some  one  of  which 
every  step  he  took  was  likely  to  tumble 
him. 

Three  or  four  hours  elapsed  in  this 
shopping  expedition,  and  Barney,  with 
his  tattered  guide  walking  loaded  with 
his  purchases  before  him,  for  on  no 
possible  account  would  he  let  her  for 
a  moment  out  of  his  sight,  was  on  his 
return  home  through  Little  Britain 
Street,  when  the  girl  was  stopped  by 
an  acquaintance  of  her  owft  sex,  who 
shook  hands  with  and  appeared  very 
glad  to  see  her.  Barney,  who  was 
himself  burthened  pretty  heavily,  being 
determined  not  to  let  the  wench  get 
behind  him,  was  obliged  to  stand,  and 
of  course  bad  an  opportunity  of  hear 
ing  theu*  converaatiou.      This   con* 


sisted  of  the  usual  gradations  by  which 
such  casual  rencontres  between  indivi* 
duals  of  the  sex  are  marked — viz., 
first  warm  inquiries  as  to  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  parties ;  secondly,  of 
their  absent  friends;  and  thirdly,  a 
discussion  upon  sweethearts  and  love. 

"  And  how  is  your  mother,  Biddy?** 

'<  Bedad,  sportin'  — as  light  as  a 
cobweb — where  are  you  livin'  now, 
Judy?" 

"  At  the  White  Horse,  up  in  Stony 
Batther." 

**  Oh,  I  know  ;  sure  my  cousin  Mary 
lived  there  before  she  tuck  to  the  bad, 
poor  gh-l.  Is  Pat  Rorke  there 
still?" 

"  Lord,  Biddy,  but  you're  iull  o' 
your  mock  modesty.  Maybe  you 
don't  know  he  is?" 

**  Bad  luck  to  the  hair  I  care  whether 
he  is  or  not  —  he's  but  a  poor  cra- 
ture  :  are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  well,  divle 
cares,  wait  a  minute.  You  know 
Peggy  Halpenny,  from  Stockin'  Alley 
below,  her  mother  keeps  half  a  sheet 
an'  a  stool  o*  tay  at  the  Egg  Market — 
sure,  my  dear,  who  does  I  meet  but 
her  an'  a  soger  from  the  Barracks 
above,  that  she's  doin'  it  heavy  wid— 
he's  to  bring  her  to  the  Straw  Market 
on  Tuesday  night,  no  less.  Well,  my 
dear,  she  was  biddin'  him  good-by 
when  I  came  up ;  an\  my  dear,  says 
she  to  roe,  *  sure  I  have  news  for  you. 
Bid.' 

"  *  1  hope  its  good,  Peggy,'  says  I, 
*  an'  be  on  your  guard,  my  dear,  be* 
kase  you  know  what  the  sogers  is,* 
says  I,  givin'  her  a  bit  o'  good  advice 
at  the  time.* 

"  *  My  dear,'  says  she,  *  that's  all 
settled  ;  a  red  coat's  his  Majesty's 
livery.  Bid ;  an'  on  Tuesday  night,  my 
dear,  we  are  to  be  spliced  at  de 
Market — I'm  not  ashamed  of  it — an' 
so  I  tould  them  at  home.  I'll  follow 
him  to  de  world's  end,*  says  I,  *  an' 
farther  if  he  goes  it — so  yez  may  make 
yer  minds  aisy,'  says  I,  *  I'm  not  the 
girl  to  desart  the  boy  that's  true  to 
me*-— so,  seein'  how  I  tuck  afther  him, 
they  said  no  more.  Well,  but  the 
news — 1  must  tell  you  that — sure, 
Judy — but  first,  when  did  you  see 
Mickey  Gallaher?' 

**  Not  these  three  weeks— Sunday 
night  three  weeks  at  the  dance  in 
Grange  Gorman." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it's  a  friend  would 
tell  you  this^-he's  as  great  a  scamp  ag 
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Pat  Rorke  himself.  Sore)  no  longer 
ago  than  hist  Sunday,  he  had  Nancy 
Moran  at  de  Strawberry  Beds — he 
an*  some  schamin'  cadey  out  o'  place 
traited  her  an*  a  girl  from  Boot  Lane 
at  de  Beds,  and  had  half  a  pint  of 
punch  on  their  way  home,  at  the 
Hole  in  the  Wall." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  who  cares — Mickey 
Gallaher  was  never  more  than  any 
other  hoy  to  me — whatever  he  mi^ht 
be  to  others."  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  short  toss  of  the  head,  which 
showed,  however,  that  she  felt  it ;  "I 
wish  them  joy  of  him  that  gets  hinu 
Where  are  you  goin'  now.  Bid  ?  " 

"To  the  Post  Office,  wid  a  note 
from  poor  Mr.  Cassidy — oh,  but  you 
never  seen  him — it  was  before  your 
time  when  he  used  to  be  at  the  White 
Horse.  Sorra  the  fut  I'll  stop  in 
that  house  ;  they're  a  gallis  pack  that 
comes  about  it.  There's  poor  Mis- 
th«r  Cassidy— oh,  Judy,  if  you'd  see 
him  now,  he  can't  live  four  an'  twenty 
hours — there  he's  lyin*  in  my  aunt*s 
down  in  Boot  Lane,  half  mad  I  be- 
lieve, an*  half  dead,  too." 

"  I  know  your  aunt's." 

"Bad  luck  to  the  whole  crew  o' 
them — there  he's  dyin'  be  inches,  and 
they  know  it  at  the  'White  Horse  very 
well — but  not  one  o*  the  blackguard 
crew  ever  comes  next  or  near  him.*' 

Barney  had  been  for  some  time  im- 
patient, and  would  ere  now  have  made 
the  girl  move  on,  were  it  not  that  he 
felt  a  kind  of  curiosity  in  the  commu- 
nications which  they  made  to  each 
other.  His  patience,  however,  was  on 
the  very  pomt  of  yielding,  when  the 
mention  of  Cassidy's  name  not  only 
arrested  his  attention,  but  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  actually  caused 
his  very  ears  to  erect  themselves  with 
the  interest  he  felt  at  it.  Nor  was 
this  the  sole  cause  of  the  excitement 
which  began  to  absorb  his  feelings. 
The  very  Dad  character  given  by  this 
girl  to  the  White  Horse  Inn,  astounded 
and  alarmed  him.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble, after  all,  that  he  was  in  danger 
there  f     The  old  mendicant  certainly 

E roved  himself  his  friend,  but  yet  even 
€  was  surrounded  by  mystery,  and 
appeared  to  know  the  movements  of 


half  the  swindlers  and  blacklegs  in 
the  city.  One  thing  would  relieve 
him,  and  that  was  an  interview  with 
Cassidy,  if  he  were  the  same  person  ? 
From  him  he  could  expect  the  truth 
as  far  at  least  as  he  knew  it.  He 
could  advise  him  also  how  to  act,  and 
perhaps  throw  light  upon  circum- 
stances which  to  him  were  at  the  pre- 
sent time  unaccountable.  But  above 
all,  he  himself  might  be  able  to  soothe 
the  death-bed  of  his  old  friend  if  he 
were  dying,  or  if  not,  to  afford  him 
such  assistance  as  his  health  and  cir- 
cumstances then  required. 

"  Poor  fellow,**  said  kind  hearted 
Barney,  with  a  sigh ;  "  who  knows 
but  I  might  be  able  yet  to  send  him  to 
his  friends.  If  he  can  bear  the  jour- 
ney he  won't  want  the  needful  to  pay 
his  passage,  and  keep  him  comfortable 
till  ne  gets  to  them.** 

Little  he  knew  what  was  to  befal 
himself  when  his  sterling  heart  con- 
ceived the  benevolent  sentiments  he 
then  uttered. 

"  Come,  girsha,"  said  he  to  the 
girl — "  get  an,  get  an — ^you  don't  in- 
tind  to  stop  here  the  whole  day." 

"  Good-by,  Bid — will  you  be  at  the 
dance  in  Church-street  on  Sunday 
evenin'  ?  " 

"  If  I  can,*'  replied  Biddy.  "  Give 
my  love  to  Pat  Rorke— ha,  ha,  ha— . 
the  poor  rap  I " 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Judy,  when  the  other  passed  on,  "  I'll 
give  you  a  shillin'  to  yourself  over  an* 
above  what  I'll  pay  you  for  this  trip, 
if  you*Jl  bring  me  in  an  hour  or  two  to 
the  man  named  Cassidy  that  your  ac- 
quaintance spoke  of.  An*  see,  girsha, 
say  nothin*  about  it  to  any  one.*' 

"  Very  weU,**  said  the  girl,  "  1*11  be 
goin*  out  on  a  message  as  ^  as  Mary's 
Abbey,  any  how, — a  shillin*  mind.** 

"  Ay,  a  shillin',  an*  if  you  can  keep 
your  mouth  shut  may  be  another." 

"  Devil  a  one  about  the  place  I'd 
think  worth  tellin*  it  to,"  she  replied- 
**  Keep  your  eye  on  me  in  the  evenin; 
an'  when  Tm  goin'  out  I'll  look  at  you, 
and  pin  my  shawl  this  way,  then  you 
can  slip  afther  me,  and  no  one  will  no- 
tice us." 

It  was  so  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 


The  house  in  which  unfortunate  Cas- 
sidy  then  lay,  was  one  of  a  class  too 
numerous  in  the  metropolis  of  our 
country.  It  was  large  and  divided 
into  many  apartments,  in  every  one  of 
which  there  Hved  a  distinct  family. 
The  front  windows  of  it  presented  a 
most  anomalous  collection  of  wearing 
apparel  drying  in  the  sun,  and  dang- 
ling from  lines  that  ran  up  to  the 
walls  from  the  points  of  slender  sticks 
that  projected  outwards.  Those  who 
resided  in  this  dilapidated  habitation 
were  persons  in  the  very  lowest  grade 
of  society — its  mere  dregs.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  with  Tew  exceptions 
they  were  idle,  drunken,  scurrilous, 
dishonest,  and  filthy.  As  he  approached 
the  house  which  his  guide  pointed  out 
to  him  there  were  three  or  four  dirty 
tattered  women  stretched  out  of  the 
windows  pinning  clothes  to  the  lines  in 
such  a  perilous  manner,  as  to  alarm 
him  lest  thev  might  lose  theb  balance 
and  tumble  into  the  street.  Between 
two,  or  rather  between  three  of  them — 
for  it  was  two  against  one  on  this 
occasion — there  raged  such  a  clanging 
war  of  words,  and  such  an  intem- 
perate outpouring  of  scurrility,  that 
Barney's  notions  of  metropolitan  vil- 
lainy were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  doors  of  the  cellars  were  gar- 
nished with  rags,  salt  herrings,  pigs* 
feet,  bits  of  dirty  tripe,  old  shoes,  and 
bunches  of  straw,  ^all  for  sale.  The 
only  evidence  of  industry  that  struck 
him  was  a  new  shoe  on  the  last,  half 
made,  lying  outside  the  window  stone, 
that  the  insole  might  harden  in  the  sun, 
so  he  thought ;  but,  alas !  on  a  closer 
inspection  he  perceived  through  the 
raised  window  the  unfortunate  work- 
man lying  on  a  crazy  bed  without 
curtains,  evidently  sleeping  away  his 
intoxication. 

If  the  din  outside  was  bad,  that 
which  greeted  his  ears  within  was 
worse  ;  but  indeed  his  hearing  was  not 
the  only  sense  that  suflfered.  All  kinds 
of  filth — for  the  hall  door  was  open 
night  and  day, — greeted  both  his  eye 
and  his  nostril  ;  but  not  a  villanous 
smell  among  them  all  so  completely 
overpowered  him  as  the  cold  fetid 
one  of  wet  bark  purchased  from  the 
Liberty  tanners  as  a  substitute  for 


coiils.  The  lower  doors  were  hanging 
nearly  unhinged ;  and  as  they  were  all 
open,  the  glimpse  he  caught  of  the 
back  yard  gave  him  an  idea  of  Dublin 
modesty  and  cleanliness  which  he  never 
forgot. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  place 
was  so  literally  alive  with  children 
that  the  house  nad  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lying-in  hospital  for  paupers 
than  of  any  thing  else*  The  ragged 
brats  that  tumbled  about  in  every  di- 
rection— squabbling,  brawling,  and 
clawing  each  other  from  morning  to 
night — were  equally  remarkable  for 
health  and  dirt.  As  he  went  up  stairs 
he  met  a  besmutted  but  not  ill-looking 
woman  with  a  child  on  her  arm,  a  cut 
face,  and  a  black  eye  ;  she  had  a  tat- 
tered shawl  about  her,  under  the  cor- 
ner of  which  he  saw  the  materials  of  a 
pair  of  shoes,  being  destined  most  pro- 
bably for  the  clutches  of  the  pawn- 
broker. We  do  not  think  he  waa 
wrong  in  guessing  her  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  drunken  shoemaker.  As  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  every  successive 
flight  presented  symptoms  of  still  more 
striking  and  squalid  poverty.  Nothing 
indeed  could  he  see  but  destitution, 
misery,  recklessness,  and  profligacy. 
Screams,  and  oaths,  and  weeping,  and 
singing,  and  laughter  were  all  blended 
together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  sounds,  that  nothing 
but  a  state  of  society  based  upon  gene- 
ral misery, — heedless  marriages,  and 
incorrigible  improvidences  joined  to 
the  strong  temptations  of  a  great  city 
' — could  present  in  so  small  a  compass. 
At  length  having  surmounted  the 
creaking  and  broken  stairs,  and  nearly 
had  hb  feet  shot  from  under  him  by 
heaps  of  cold  potatoe  skins  and  filth, 
ho  reached  the  garret  in  which  the 
unhappy  man  he  was  in  quest  of  lay. 
And,  oh  1  what  a  picture  of  physical 
and  moral  misery  presented  it«elf  to 
his  contemplation  in  this  cold  and  de- 
solate apartment ! 

On  arriving  at  the  garret  door, 
Barney  told  the  girl  who  had  been 
his  guide  that  if  he  did  not  get  back 
to  the  White  Horse  in  two  hours^ 
he  would  give  her  another  shilling  if 
she  came  to  that  room  and  called  for 
him.     The  appearance  of  the  bouse, 
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the  character  of  those  he  saw  in  it^ 
taken  in  connection  with  his  own  ad- 
ventures were  certainly  sufficient  to 
justify  a  stranger  like  him  in  his  ap- 
prehensions. 

Before  entering  the  room,  he 
knocked^  and  was  unmediately  replied 
to  in  a  shrill,  shrewish  female  voice— 

"  Come  in  if  you  be  fat.** 

Barney  pushed,  and  found  that  the 
door  was  neither  bolted  nor  shut,  but 
only  lay  to  in  consequence  of  having 
lost  one  of  the  hinges. 

**  God  save  all  here,"  said  he,  as  he 
walked  in. 

**  God  save  you  kindlv,  if  it  was 
only  for  the  novelty  of  seem'  a  strange 
face,"  replied  a  woman,  who  sat  at  a 
back  window  "putting  a  stitch*'  in 
the  tattered  frock  of  a  little  girl. 

Barney  looked  about  him,  and  hb 
heart  sank  at  the  utter  vacancy  of  the 
room.  A  fireplace  there  was,  but  not 
a  chair ;  one  stool  there  was,  but  not  a 
second;  two  or  three  cups  and  saucers, 
a  small  tin  teapot,  and  a  bottle  or  two, 
that  was  all.  He  could  in  fact  see 
little  else.  At  last  he  discovered  a 
kettle  in  one  comer,  and  in  another  a 
round  heap  of  straw  covered  with  an 
old  rug,  through  the  large  holes  of 
which  the  straw  projected.  Over- 
head, the  roof  was  open  in  several 
places.  The  wind,  the  sun,  the  rain, 
were  all  equally  at  liberty  to  come  in 
by  the  shortest  way  ;  the  windows  had 
only  an  odd  pane  here  and  there,  and 
if  we  except  part  of  the  floor  which 
was  old,  and  presented  foot-traps  that 
reqmred  g^eat  caution,  even  from  those 
who  knew  them,  there  is  little  else  to 
be  said  about  the  apartment.  Owing 
to  the  innumerable  chinks  and  crannies 
produced  by  time  and  neglect,  the  winds 
blew  through  the  house  in  several  di- 
rections, emitting  that  lonely  and  melan- 
choly whistle  which  comes  upon  the 
ear  like  the^raournful  voice  of  desola- 
tion and  ruin.  This,  although  we  have 
given  it  at  a  glance,  as  that  which 
struck  Barney  at  first,  was  the  result  of 
many  looks  and  examinations  which 
took  place  long  after  the  warmth  of 
bis  honest  heart  brought  him  over  to 
the  old  but  unhappy  friend  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see  and  to  relieve. 

Stretched  upon  a  bed  of  straw  with 
a  dark  and  most  dirty  remnant  of  the 
coarsest  linen,  intended  for  a  sheet, 
but  which  was  fathered  up  about  him, 
with  only  an  old  rug  over  him^  wHh« 
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out  blanket,  or  pillow,  or  bedstead,  lay 
the  squalid  and  emaciated  resemblance 
of  a  human  being. 

Nightcap  he  had  none ;  but  his  black 
raven  hair,  which  had  evidently  not 
been  cut  for  months,  had  grown  so 
long  that  it  was  tangled  into  a  dark 
dirt^  mass,  from  several  parts  of  which 
projected  snake-like  elf  locks,  that  when 
taken  in  connection  with  hb  haggard 
unshaved  face  and  dbturbed  gleaming 
eyes,  conveyed  one  wild  impression 
more  to  the  spectator,  that  he  was  in- 
sane as  well  as  ill,  and  that  death  had 
only  half  his  task  to  perform,  the  lamp 
of  reason  having  been  extinguished  be- 
fore the  lamp  of  life. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
Barney,  "  may  be  I'm  mistaken." 

"  Who  wor  you  wantin*  ?**  asked  the 
woman. 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Cassidy ; 
but  I  don*t  think — I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  thb  is  him." 

"  It]s  all  that's  left  of  bun/  she  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  voice  that  intimated 
tartness  to  him,  and  indifference  to- 
wards the  object  of  hb  inquiries. 

**  The  Lord  Almighty  save  my 
sowl,**  exclaimed  Barnev,  half  aloud, 
and  half  in  soliloquy,  "  is  it  possible  ? 
can  it  be  that  this  is  Jack  Cassidy  ?'* 

*'  Ay,  you  may  well  say  so,**  said 
the  woman ;  "but  if  you  had  the  trou- 
blesome handful  of  him  that  Fve  had 
for  ^ve  months  past,  it*s  little  hb  mere 
looks  or  appearance  would  trouble  you." 
Here  she  slapped  a  child  of  five  or 
six  years  severely  on  the  cheek,  ex- 
claiming *'  why  don't  you  go,  you 
young  slut,  and  bring  over  the  stool 
to  the  man.  You  had  better  be  on 
your  guard,"  she  added,  addressing 
Barney,  **  for  it  has  only  three  feet ; 
an*  take  care  you  don't  drive  thera 
through  the  ceiun'  undher  us,  and  then 
we'd  have  to  brave  another  battle  with 
that  drunken  scourge  of  a  delf-woman 
below  ;  for  she's  at  home  to-day." 

Barney  sat  down,  clasped  his  handg 
together,  and  sighed,  or  rather  groaned 
deeply. 

"  Mother  of  heaven  I  and  b  it  thb 
way  I  find  you.  Jack  ?" 

He  looked  at  his  old  friend  as  he 
spoke,  and  a  few  tears  ran  slowly  down 
hb  cheeks. 

"  He'll  not  be  apt  to  speak  to  you 
now,"  said  the  woman ;  "  he's  in  one  of 
hb  fits ;  seldom  he  speaks  to  any  bodj 
tben ;  an*  often  the  less  he  says  whe9 
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it's  on  himj  the  betther,  He  would 
sometimes  make  the  hair  of  your  heat} 
stand,  if  you  wor  to  hear  him." 

"  Why,  heaven  presarve  us,"  ex- 
clsdmed  Barney,  "  is  his  head  not 
right?" 

**  No,  nor  his  heart  either,  I  doubt. 
He'll  be  sometimes  a  whole  day  beside 
himself.- 

"  Ah,  my  poor  fellow !"  exclaimed 
Barney  again ;  "  is  it  this  you*re  come 
to  at  last !  Jack,  achora — Jack,  do  you 
know  me  ? — Don  t  you  know  your  oidd 
friend  Barney  Branagan?" 

"  Judy,"  the  other  called,  addressmg 
the  woman. 

**  Well !  what  do  you  want  now  ?" 
she  replied  in  a  peevish  voice,  like 
one  who  had  been  harassed  with  such 
^estions. 

**  Were  you  ever  in  hell  ?" 

**  Hare  sinse,  you  fool." 

*'  Don*t  despair  ;  don't  despair ; 
because,  if  you  have  not,  you  will  be 
there.  Tour  hardness  of  heart  to- 
wards me  will  do  it.  You  can  be 
caruel  to  me ;  you  can  jeer  at  me  j 
mock  me  in  my  misery  ;  and  cut  my 
heart  with  your  evil  tongue  ;  but  you 
will  not  take  example  oy  me ;  and 
where,  you  cruel  hag,  could  you  get 
such  an  example — ^yes,  such  an  exam« 
pie  of  an  ill-spent  life  as  I  am?  and 
yet  you  will  not  profit  by  it  T 

While  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  fast* 
ened  on  Barney's  features,  with  agaxe 
as  intense  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
him  instead  of  the  woman. 

**  Jack,  achora,  don't  you  remimber 
me,  Barney  Branagan  ?" 

'*  I  was  near  selling  him  in  Kil- 
scaddaun,  but  at  that  time,  I  had  a 
little  conscience  left,  and  I  did  not  / 
however,  that's  all  gone  long  ago — 
the  conscience  I  mean." 

<'Jack,  sure  I'm  Barney — look  at 
me-^ don't  you  know  me?" 

'*  No — who  are  you — how  should  I 
know  you — no  one  knows  me  but  one-^ 
end  certainly  she's  as  true  as  a  devil's 
angel  to  me.  The  devil  is  true  to  hit 
own  they  say,  and  so  is  poor  Eliza  to  me. 
Well,  I've  found  out  one  consolation  ; 
I  won't  be  buried  among  the  pure  clay 
of  my  own  kindred — faith,  I  think  the 
very  dead  would  rise  against  me,  if  I 
came  to  contaminate  the  natural  cor* 
ruption  of  the  grave  3  so  I'll  even  take 
my  chance  in  Bully's  acre,  if  I  ^et  that 
far,  which  Judy,  my  darling,  it  won't 
be  your  fault  if  I  do,  for  I  know  you 
woidd  sell  my  carcase  for  half  a  pint : 


what  am  I  worth  Judy,  oh  ?»*^wh6n 
the  soul's  in  hell  what  is  the  body 
worth  ?  have  you  arithmetic  for  that, 
you  cruel  strumpet  ?  eh  ?  cruelty,  did 
you  hear  me  ? — You  don't  think  that  I 
forget  the  day  when,  in  your  drunken- 
ness, you  threw  the  boiling  water  upon 
me — upon  a  sick  man — who  was  help* 
less  at  the  time  ?  But  come — forget 
and  forgive — I'm  not  worth  your  anger 
now^-so  we'll  be  friends,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  verse  of  a  song : — 

**  For  what  do  we  eare  about  riches. 
Or  any  such  flittering  toys  ? 

A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeche*. 
Goes  thorough  the  world  brave  boys." 

When  Barney  looked  closely  at  the 
skeleton  from  whose  clammy  lips 
these  incoherencies  proceeded,  and 
read  the  characters  of  death  and 
disease,,  there  so  legibly  and  fearfully 
impressed,  he  could  not  help  shud- 
dering, especially  at  the  mirth  of 
misery,  which,  hovered,  like  the  flicks 
ering  light  of  some  fetid  but  gleaming 
exhalation  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  The  evening  was  stormy,  and 
as  the  last  words  of  the  reckless  stan* 
zas  died  away,  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  crannies  of  the  crazv 
house,  with  a  wild  and  desolate  sound, 
that  made  such  mirth  actually  chill 
the  heart ;  the  wail  seemed  as  if  the 
very  spirit  of  the  elements  uttered  a 
solemn  and  awful  comment  upon  the 
vanitv  and  guilt  of  human  life. 

"  Kegardin'  the  stuff  and  nonsense 
he  raves  out  of  him,"  smd  the  woman, 
"  there's  nobody  minds  it ;  of  coorse 
he  knows  nothing  about  what  he  does 
be  sayin' — he  abuses  every  one ;  even 
his  father  can't  escape.  He  wrote  to 
him  three  or  four  months  ago,  an'  be- 
kase  he  did'nt  answer  his  letther,  he 
comes  in  for  his  share," 

Barney  could  not  readily  believe 
this ;  for  he  knew  that  Cassidy,  in  his 
wildest  moods  of  temper,  alwi^s  spoke 
respectfully,  if  not  afTectionately,  of 
his  parents ;  and  he  accordingly  re- 
solved to  test  her  veracity  the  best  way 
he  could. 

"An'  the  mother,  too,"  he  added,  "  I 
suppose  she  doesn't  come  betther  off?" 

"  Divil  a  bit — she  gets  it  hot  and 
heavy." 

*<  I  wondher  he  didn't  write  to  her,** 
he  continued,  "  instead  of  to  the 
father ;  one's  mother,  you  know,  is 
apt  to  bo  kinder." 

f *  So  he  did|"  she  rwUed,  <*  to  my 
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own  knowledge;  but  divle  the  iig 
one  o*  them  cares  about  him ;  at  an/ 
rate,  he  has  broken  me  horse  and  foot, 
strivin'  to  keep  him  alive ;  five  months* 
supportin'  him's  a  heavy  job  to  a 
poor  crature,  that  finds  it  hard  enough 
to  get  the  bit  an*  rag  for  myself  and 
my  child ;  an'  instead  of  thanks,  devil 
the  thing  I  get  but  the  worst  word  in 
his  cheek." 

Barney  said  nothing ;  but  if  the 
look  he  gave  her  could  be  translated, 
it  would  have  enabled  her  to  form  a 
very  correct  notion,  but  not  a  very 
flattering  one  of  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  her  veracity. 

'<  Judy,'*  said  the  sick  man. 

"  Well,  well,  what  now?" 

He  spoke  not,  but  still  kept  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  Barney,  rather,  it 
would  seem  because  he  sat  opposite 
than  from  any  power  of  recognising 
him.  The  latter  changed  his  position, 
but  the  turbid  gaze  did  not  follow  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  bent  as  before 
in  the  same  direction. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  taken  the 
black  track  for  it ;  they  say  it  is  the 
pleasant  one,  but  they  lie.  No  mat- 
ter, many,  a  pleasant  day  and  night 
I  had — heigh  ho  I  they're  not  so  plea- 
sant to  remember,  though,  and  how 
does  that  come?  Judy,  you  sinner, 
are  you  there  ?  Can  you  account  for 
it?" 

She  shook  her  head,  as  much  as  to 
say  there's  no  use  in  answering  him. 

"  No  matter,"  he  continued,  **  I 
have  a  plan — a  plan — ha  I  ha !  ha  I — 
Judy,  you  must  help  me  in  this — 
not  to  plav  me  false,  and  drink  it  your- 
self—for faith,  Judy,  you  are  a  sand- 
pit—  yoiu*  throat's  like  the  Donny- 
brook  road  in  the  fair  week  ;  you  have 
no  Conscience  at  all — not  as  much  as 
would  cover  the  smallest  speck  on  your 
scorbutic  soul. — Will  you  support  me 
in  this,  I  say  ?  for  poor  Eliza  wouldn't 
let  me  do  it.  It's  a  great  thought 
that  can  enable  a  man  to  outmanoeuvre 
God  himself  for  the  timt  being.  Will 
you  help  me?" 

*'  Sleep,  you  fool,  sleep  I  You  don  t 
know  what  you're  sayin'.  Why  do  you 
spake  that  way  before  a  strange  man?" 

"  What  do  I  care  about  man  or 
woman  now,  you  scourge  ?"  He  then 
added,  following  up  the  plan :  — 
<<  Father,  and  mother,  and  all,  to  be  for- 
gotten— and  myself  too — and  to  find 
It  over ;  for  it  is  terriHe  *to  go  into 
the  other  world  with  a  mans  eyes 


open  ;  frightful  to  a  man  that  has  led 
my  life — that  has  gone  the  black  track, 
and  will  go  out  by  the  black  gate ; — 
it's  terrible,  terrible  I  for  a  man  like 
me  to  pass  into  another  world  with  his 
eyes  open !  It's  a  great  thought — a 
great  discovery — that  will  enable  a 
man  to  avoid  thaU  in  spite  of  God 
himself!" 

"  Mother  of  heaven  !"  excliumed 
Barney  ;  "  surely  he  couldn't  mane  to 
put  an  end  to  himself  T* 

"  No  such  thing,  you  fool !"  he  pro- 
ceeded, replying  to  the  surmise  at 
once,  "no  such  thing.  Would  not 
that  be  going  out  of  life  with  a  man's 
eyes  open  indeed?  the  very  thing  I 
want  to  avoid !  You're  a  fool  and  a 
blockhead !  No  !  my  plan  is  glorious  1 
I wiU die  drunk  I — drunk  1!  Ha!  hal 
ha !  There  it  is  now  for  you  1  Ha  I 
ha!  ha!" 

As  long  as  his  extreme  debility 
would  allow  him,  he  chuckled  in  a 
laugh  that  was  at  once  feeble — wild- 
hideous.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Barney's  blood  ran  cold  at 
witnessing  a  scene  which,  taken  with 
all  the  circumstances  that  attended  it, 
was  calculated  to  excite  dread  and 
horror  in  minds  unaoouatomed  to  bear 
the  ravings  of  deathbed  profligacy  and 
despair. 

"  Judy,  you  mnnagate  I  are  you 
there?" 

"Sleep,  sleep!" 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  I'm  so  an- 
xious to  go  out  of  life  with  my  eyes 
shut  ?  Of  course  you  cannot.  Well, 
then,  it's  this, — because  I  led  the  life  I 
did  with  my  eyes  open !    Ha !  ha !  ha  I 

"  *  For  what  do  we  care  about  riches. 
Or  any  such  glittering  toys  ? 

A  light  heart  and  a  tliin  pair  of  breeches 
Goes  thorough  the  world,  b *  " 

Such  was  his  weakness  that  the  ut- 
terance of  these  incoherencies  it  ap- 
peared gradually  exhausted  him.  The 
last  line  of  the  verse  he  was  singing 
died  away  upon  his  tongue  ;  and  after 
some  broken  murmurs  that  could  not 
be  understood,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he 
at  length  fell  into  an  apparently  tran- 
quil sleep — a  sleep  that  was  felt  to  be 
the  niore  solemn  and  impressive  by  the 
looker-on,  when  its  utter  stillness  was 
contrasted  with  the  fitful  rushing  of 
the  wind,  as  its  almost  unearthly  moan- 
ings  continued  to  rise  and  fall  with  a 
cadence  that  n^ght  well  be  termed  the 
very  expowent  of  sorrow  and  despair, 
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If  I  was  surprised  by  the  "behind 
scenes*'  of  Drury  Lane  by  daylight, 
that  feeling  was  quite  secondary  to  the 
wondbr  I  felt  on  first  treading  the 
British  boards  by  candle  light,  or 
rather,  by  the  ignoble  smoky  flicker- 
ings  of  a  few  thinly  scattered  lamps, 
which  only  served  to  make  "  darkness 
visible."  By  the  bye,  how  very  few 
who  use  this  quotation  know  whence 
it  is  extracted;  I  have  even  heard 
clever  men  assign  it  to  Shakespeare 
and  Mil/  ,a.  Proh  pudor !  But  to 
proceed .  The  almost  Erebean  dark- 
ness of  the  back  part  of  the  stage  so 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  immediate 
proscenium,  that  when  I  arrived  at 
this  part,  I  was  almost  unconsciously 
making  my  appearance  before  the 
public,  when  I  was  rudely  pulled  back 
by  a  stage  carpenter,  with  a  rather 
ungentle  admonition  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect in  future,  and  a  murmured 
hint  about  a  fine  being  inflicted.  I 
therefore  sneaked  again  behind  the 
wings,  glad  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
my  coat  against  the  white-washed  walls, 
or  having  my  limbs  broken  by  some 
shifting  machinery,  to  a^ain  venturing 
to  intrude  within  sightofthe  audience  ; 
for  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  they 
had  just  caught  the  slightest  glimpse 
possible  of  my  person,  and  had  set  up 
a  noise  somethmg  between  a  groan 
and  a  hiss,  which  had  not  only  pa- 
ralysed me,  but  put  the  actors  then 
performing  into  a  most  unconquerable 
ill  humour.  No  wonder  then  I  tried 
to  keep  out  of  sight. 

"  These  passages  must  be  a  sort  of 
Moravian  abode,"  thought  I,  "since 
they  appear  to  level  all  distinctions, 
and  do  away  with  all  proper  respect." 
These  ideas  arose  in  my  mind,  firstly, 
when  I  found  myself  hustled  and 
pushed  alK)ut  by  every  scene  shifter, 
and  wig-comber  that  hurried  past  me. 


without  caring  one  iota  for  my  literary 
talents  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  con- 
sequently "  a  child  of  Shakespeare ;" 
and  secondly,  from  seeing  the  little 
notice  taken  by  any  one  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment,  who, 
like  myself,  was  nearly  thrown  down 
once  or  twice  by  actresses  hurrying  to 
their  proper  entrances,  and  snubbed 
by  every  pert  ballet  girl  whom  he 
dared  to  address. 

"  These  people  are  very  saucy," 
again  thought  I,  "considering  that 
poor  —  feeds  them ;"  nor  could  I 
imagine  why  he  should  thus  prowl 
about  unnoticed  in  a  building,  on 
which  he  was  spending  a  splendid 
fortune. 

I  turned  into  one  of  the  entrances 
(the  space  between  the  side  scenes) 
and  sat  down  on  a  chair  accidentally 
left  there.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  canvas  partition  I  heard  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue : — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is ;  if  that 
woman  is  not  discharged  to-morrow, 
I'll  never  enter  this  theatre  again!" 

**  But,  my  love,  consider  ;  surely  I 
have  lost  enough  money.  She  draws — '* 

"  Pooh  1  Don't  be  a  fool :  she  has 
not  drawn  a  sixpence  since  she  ap- 
peared ;  only  tell  me  so  again,  and  by 
all  I  hold  dear,  1*11  not  finish  the 
piece." 

"  Maria,  my  love,*'  remonstrated — . 

"  Don't  love  me ;  I  can  see  as  far 
through  a  brick  wall  as  another,  and 
I'm  not  to  be  done  with  a  parcel  of 
lies." 

"  Can  this  be  the  elegant  Miss  P— ?" 
thought  I ;  "  I  had  no  idea  she  could 
be  so  coarse." 

"  You  know  well  enough  Tve  better 
offers  than  yours.** 

"  The  mercenary  wretch,*'  groaned  I. 

*'  ril  marry  the  basoon.*' 

"  Come,    come,   my    dearest   pet," 
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replied soothingly,  but  all  in  vain ; 

a  storm  was  brewing ;  the  small  cloud 
of  a  white  squall  had  appeared,  and 
he  who  knows  the  temper  of  woman 
must  be  well  aware,  that  once  com- 
menced, the  whole  tempest  must  be 
gone  through,  ere  a  calm  can  be  ex- 
pected. I  therefore  was  compelled 
to  hear  a  great  deal  which  I  will  not 
set  down  to-day,  reserving  it  for  my 
future  work,  which  will  shortly  make 
its  appearance  in  twelve  thick  vo- 
lumes. 

The  storm  over,  Maria  relapsed 
into  a  sort  of  sullen  sob,  when  a  loud 
burst  of  applause  was  heard ;  a  joy- 
ous, an  unanimous  encore.  Mrs.  W — 's. 
song  was  rapturously  called  for  again. 
No  serpent  ever  hissed  as  my  fair 
neighbour  now  did ;  but  all  in  vain. 
The  British  public  cared  little  for 
private  jealousies,  and  <'  Kate  Kear- 
ney'* was  re-commenced. 

A  sudden  bound,  an  oath  never  to 
stand  such  infamous,  such  palpable 
partiality,  such  bad  taste ;  "  so  help 
me,  Heaven,'*  concluded  the  fair  en- 
raged one,  as  she  flew  to  her  dressing- 
room,  "  rU  not  sing  another  note  to- 
night before  a  pit  filled  with  that 
woman's  orders ;"  and  away  she 
dashed. 

*♦  What  was  to  be  done  ? "  it  was 
in  vain  the  acting  manager,  the  staee 
manager,  the  prompter,  and  the  call- 
boy  knocked  at  her  door ;  she  would 
answer  to  none.  So  poor  Bunn,  in 
his  best  satin  nether  garments,  was 
forced  to  go  on  and  declare  his  regret, 
"  that  sudden  and  severe  indisposition 

would  prevent  Miss  P finishing  her 

part."  Half  the  audience  hissed  Bunn 
for  the  announcement ;  the  other  half 
laughed  at  his  shining  small  clothes. 

As  I  may  not  touch  on  this  subject 
again,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  say  that 
the  result  was  what  every  one  must 
have  foreseen.  The  rival  managerial 
mistresses  ruined  the  concern.  So 
much  for  taking  theatres  to  promote 
the  views  of  a  mvourite  sultana. 

To  return.  As  I  s^^ain  ventured 
towards  the  prompter's  box — a  sort  of 
pigeon-hole  in  the  pillar,  I  met  a 
scowling-looking  gentleman  with  a 
most  cadaverous  aspect,  whom  every- 
body seemed  to  look  upon  with  horror, 
while  his  own  down-cast  countenance 
acknowledged  a  self-conscious  degra- 
dation, which  must  have  been  as  hu- 
miliating to  the  possessor,  as  loath- 


some to  the  Beholder.  This  man, 
I  soon  learnt,  was  the  editor  of 
a  filthy  penny  publication,  which  I 
afterwards  met  with  in  a  little  alley 
between  Covent  Garden  and  Chandos 
Street,  selling  at  the  modest  price 
of  one  penny,  or  about  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  farthing  for  each  line  of 
slander,  and  double  that  price  for  in- 
decency, the  two  staple  articles  of 
this  unstamped  libel.  The  man  was 
now  trying  to  earn  a  bribe  or  two 
by  speaking  well  of  some  of  the 
actresses.  He  afterwards  ^  married 
one :  poor  girl  I  I  pitied  her  when  I 
heard  her  fate. 

I  ran  up  against  Lord  T ,  (now 

the  Earl  of  C- )one  of  the  handsom- 
est men,  and  best  fellows  about  town. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  we 
were  chatting  when  a  little  extraordi- 
nary-looking character  joined  us. 
From  his  countenance  and  accent  he 
was  evidently  a  Jew.  In  figure  he 
appeared  a  colossus  cut  down  to  four 
feet  six.  He  spoke  through  his  nose, 
and  attempted  a  pompous  air  ;  though 
he  evidently  appeared  more  fitting 
for  the  orange-oasket  he  had  once 
carried,  than  the  dress  of  the  Tartar 
Chief,  Tarare,  which  he  was  now  en- 
acting. 

"  A  friend  of  yours,  my  Lord  ? " 
I  heard  him  audibly  ask  Lord  T . 

In  the  course  of  the  reply  I  only 
caught  the  words  "dramatic  author." 

**  Poor  Devil ;  he  writes  for  the 
stage.  Oh !  indeed,  I  mistook.  I 
thought  he  was  a  gentleman." 

I  started ;  T seemed  to  explain 

that  I  was  a  man  of  family. 

"  Indeed  ?  Poor  I  suppose  ?  poor, 
well  I  pity  him,  and  as  a  friend  of 
yours,  I'll  ask  him  to  Brompton.  I've 
a  ball  there  to-moiTow  evening  —  a 
grand  party.  Money,  you  know,  is 
no  object  to  me ;  I  could  buy  up  half 
the  Dramatic  Authors  in  London, 
and  Paris,  and  France.  Introduce 
me  ;  I'll  do  him  a  good  turn,  as  he's 
a  friend  of  yours,  my  Lord." 

T —  brought  him  up  and  introduced 
him  to  me.     Never  was  I  so  surprised 

— ItwasB ,  — the  renowned  B 

— the  first,  the  greatest  of  our  British 
singers. 

**  I  give  a  ball  to-morrow  night ; 
will  you  come  ?  I  am  always  happy 
to  see  any  friend  of  my  lord's.  We 
shall  have  a  royal  Duke,  and  three 
others ;  and  if  you  ever  wont  a  piece 
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brought  <nit»  yoa  nuy'call  on  me.  I 
like  patronising  authors ;  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  for  them.'' 

Alexander  Lee  now  came  up;  a 
rumour  was  abeady  afloat,  that  money 
matters  in  that  quarter  were  not 
flourishing.      The    oonsequence  was 

naturally  to  be  expected.  B gave 

him  a  short  answer  and  hurried  on 
the  stage,  fearful  his  riches  might  be 
doubted,  if  he  was  seen  speaking  to  a 
man  in  difficulties,  and  I  was  left  to 
talk  for  about  five  minutes,  with  the 
sweetest  oom|K>ser,  the  best  tempered, 
and  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  of 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  meet 
with.  The  tiger  Lee  (so  called  in 
infancy  when  under  tbe  tutelage  of 
my  Lord  Barrymore)  is  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  of  talent  badly 
paid  and  ill-appreciated,  because  the 


possessor  is  improvident  and  poor  ; 
and  consequently  tmdervalued, 

I  could  not  help  laughing— little 
B  was  flourishing  off  in  a  song, 

which  ends  with  the  words  '*  Revenge, 
Revenge :"  these  words  are  accom- 
panied with  a  brandishing  of  hb 
sword  as  he  rushes  off  the  stage. 
All  was  attention ;  a  profound  silence 
reigned,  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  from  the  gallery 
roared  out,  "  Bravo»  Bravo  little  un." 
In  an  instant  a  general  shout  of  laugh* 
ter  was  set  up,  and  the  encore  missed. 
Never  did  I  see  a  man  in  such  a  dire 
rage  as  the  pseudo-heroic  singer. 

At  this  instant  my  friend  George 
Desmond  touched  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  under  his  wing  I  entered  the 
green-room. 


CHAPTER  VII. — THE  GREEN-ROOM. 


How  mistaken  had  I  been.  I  had 
always  imi^ned  the  green-room  was 
a  luxurious  chamber,  adapted  by 
every  luxury  of  furniture  and  taste  to 
receive  the  gay  and  gaudily  bedecked 
beings  who  here  resort.  It  is  in  this 
room  alone  that  the  clown  shakes 
hands  with  the  queen,  and  his  satanic 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  flirt 
with  "angels  robed  in  white."  The 
Lord,  in  everyday  costume,  is  snubbed 
by  his  coachman's  daughter,  bedizened 
in  all  the  glcry  of  a  ballet  girl,  and 
the  pale  ghost  of  Hamlets  royal 
father  starts  back  with  affright  at 
the  chance  entrance  of  some  heavy 
creditor. 

In  Drury  Lane  there  are  two  green- 
rooms. The  right  to  enter, — the  line 
of  aristocracy  being  strictly  drawn, 
according  to  the  salary  of  the  per- 
former. A  husband  and  wife  are 
sometimes  thus  divided,  and  compelled 
to  move  in  difFrrent  circles. 

The  first  of  these  chambers,  into 
which  I  now  entered,  is  a  large,  bare 
place,  something  like  a  billiard-room 
without  a  table ;  a  row  of  benches 
running  around,  on  which  the  actressses 
sit,  stuck  up  in  all  the  fears  of  gown- 
spoiling,  either  by  sitting  down  on 
their  splendid  stage  dresses,  or  injuring 
them  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
green- washed  walls,  or  dusty  denuded 
floors.    At  one  end  there  i»  a  large 


mirror,  before  which  a  figurante  was 
practising,  as  I  entered,  by  the  light 
of  two  miserable  lamps  ;  and  just  be- 
hind her  a  small  table,  on  which  a 
decanter  of  water  and  a  tmnbler  con- 
tinually remain, — no  stronger  beverage 
being  allowed  in  the  green-room. 

The  shabbiness  of  the  locale^  the 
dull  air  which  reigned,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary contrast  between  the  plain- 
coated  loungers,  the  ill-dressed  du- 
ennas, and  the  gaudy  performers  of 
the  niffht,  struck  me  as  the  strangest 
ensemble  1  had  ever  met  with. 

By  the  side  of  the  fireplace  sat  Mrs. 
Waylett,  whose  inimitable  style  of 
singing  Irish  Ballads  has  justly  gained 
her  the  soubriquet  of  '*  The  Bird  of 
Erin.*'  Her  good-natured  counte- 
nance was  now  lit  up  with  animation. 
She  was  chatting  busily  with  Calcraft 
(who  is  said  to  have  dropped  his  real 
name,  Cole,  when  he  went  on  the  stage 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  paying  his 
father's  debts, — at  least  such  is  the 
'*on  dit*' — a  name  which,  if  this  be 
true,  he  has  any  thing  but  sullied)  the 
manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  who 
was  evidently  tiying  to  exact  a  promise 
from  the  fair  syren  that  she  would 
soon  visit  the  Irish  metropolis  ;    while 

behind    him    stood  ,   the  late 

Brigade  Major  of  Dublin,  whose 
constant  pleasure  and  favourite  duty 
it  was  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  every 
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k!fid  illotted  to  him    by    hid    over^ 
bfeai-iftg  Gfen^ral,   Sir    C.    G 


To  hide  in  the  lobbies  And  catch  some 
Unfortunate  officer  of  the  garrison  in 
plain  ^  clothes,  and  report  him  next 
morning,  was  his  great  delight.  The 
dirty  fellow  now  stood  vulgarly  staring 
at  the  sweet  songstress. 

Meadows  and  Duruset  kept  laughing 
together,  exchanging  goodf  stories  in 
one  comer,  some  practical  joke  evi- 
dently beinff  in  preparation. 

The  lovely  Miss  Wilson,  since  mar- 
ried to  honest  Tom  Welsh,  sat  talking 
to  her  future  husband,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  half  a  dozen  green-room 
danglers,  whose  highest  aim  would 
have  been  to  have  got  the  credit  of 
being  her  favourite,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  power  of  ruining  this  beautiful 
creature's  reputation :  for  be  it  known 
to  the  public  at  large,  that  many  and 
many  a  virtuous  woman's  character  is 
destroyed,  by  no  act  beyond  that  of 
allowing  these  persons  the  latitude  of 
a  green-room  acquaintance.  A  more 
contemptible  race  than  these  butter- 
flies does  not  exist. 

Miss  M.  Tree  was  also  present. 
Her  open  manner  and  personal  appear- 
ance was  quite  as  attractive  off  the 
ptage  as  on  it.  I  can  only  say  I  should 
not  have  forced  her  to  take  poison  to 
win  my  heart. 

Charles  Kean,  a  mere  boy,  but  a 
most  gentlemanlike  one,  was  talking  to 
Tom  Cooke.  I  confess  1  felt  a  pang 
at  seeing  him  look  downcast,  and  out 
of  spirits.  He  had  then  failed  in 
makmg  the  impression  on  which  he 
had  set  his  heart.  His  circumstances 
were  any  thing  but  flourishing ;  and  I 
should  never  have  recognised  in  the 
melancholy  youth  before  me,  the  bright- 
haired,  joyous  boy  I  knew  at  Eton. 
Applause  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  an  actor,  especially  at  starting: 
coldness  is  generally  a  deathblow  to 
talent.  As  yet  Charles  Kean  was  un- 
appreciated. He  has  since  fought  his 
way  up  the  hill  of  fame ;  and  earns  at 
the  moment  I  am  writing,  some  251, 
a-night.  N.B — Theatrical  success  is 
measured  by  theatrical  salary. 

Reader,  if  you  know  Tom  Cooke, 
ask  him  to  sing  a  full  orchestra  fbr 
you.  He  can  imitate  with  his  voice, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  ev«ry  in- 
strument in  a  band,  and  will  astonish 
and  please  jo\x  beyond  measure,  if  he 


complies  with  your  Feqiiest  to  perform 
an  overture  in  full  score. 

At  this  moment  William  tarren 
walked  in,  in  plain  clothes.  The  call- 
boy  strutted  gravely  up  to  him,  and 
informed  him  that  Mr.  James  Wallack 
had  left  something  on  a  side  table 
(which,  by  the  bye,  was  covered  with  a 
large  white  sheet)  for  him. 

"  Hum,"  grtmted  Farren,  '*  what  is 
it?" 

The  boy  lifted  the  covering;  and 
behold,  ranged  in  the  most  exact 
order,  were  thirty-six  of  the  dirtiest, 
shabbiest,  shocking  bad  hats  I  ever 
saw.  Farren  started,  and  turned  an- 
grily to  the  lad. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  Mr. 
Wallack  says  as  how  you  said,  when 
you  refused  the  part  of  Crumbs  in 
*  The  Rent  Day,'  that  if  the  piece  ran 
beyond  a  single  night,  you  would  eat 
an  old  hat:  so  as  it  has  been  now 
played  thirty-seven  times,  he  thinks  it 
right  to  give  you  something  to  eat, 
a&re  the  meal  becomes  too  large  for 
your  digestion." 

Meadows  and  Duruset,  who  were 
evidently  in  the  secret,  bwst  out  into 
a  roar  of  laughter.  The  whole  room 
joined  them  ;  and  Farren,  maddened 
beyond  endurance,  rushed  out,  while 
Duruset  called  after  him,  "  Strange 
food  for  a  cock-salmon !  " 

"  Apropbs^**  said  I  to  Desmond ; 
"  why  is  Farren  so  called  ?  " 

*'  From  the  simple  fact  that,  the 
other  day,  when  the  Manager  was  trj'- 
ing  to  beat  him  doWn  in  his  price,  he 
replied,  in  his  own  odd  way,  *  FU  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  dear  fellow  ;  if  you 
go  to  market,  and  want  a  good  flsh, 
and  there's  only  one  cock-salmon  for 
sale,  you  see,  and  you  must  have  it, — 
eh,  you  understand? — you  must  pay 
for  the  cock-salmon,  or  buy  some  worse 
fish  at  a  cheaper  rate,  eh  ?' " 

*'  Did  you  hear  what  Alexander  Lee 
told  him  last  night  ?  "  chimed  in  Mea- 
dows. 

George  Desmond  confessed  his  ig- 
norance. 

"  He  was  playing  in  '  The  National 
Guard'  with  little  Poole,  who  enacted 
the  drummer  so  well,  that  she  fairly 
shared  the  applause  with  the  cock- 
salmon.  On  coming  off  the  stage  he 
met  Lee,  who  looking  at  him  in  his 
own  dry  way,  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the   Salmon-trout.     This  so  annoyed 
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our  jealous  iriend,  that  the  piece  is 
not  to  be  repeated." 

**  I  should  think  this  story  of  the 
hats  will  stick  to  him  for  some  time." 

"  By  the  bye,*'  joined  in  Meadows, 
*'  talking  of  hats,  have  you  heard  of 
Maurice  Barnett  and  Bunn.  It's  a 
famous  story.  Poor  Barnett  has  been 
foisted  on  the  management  by  his 
friend  B — ,  who  declared  he  had  met 
with  him  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he 
was  a  first-rate  actor.  He  was  tried 
here,  and  utterly  failed.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Bunn  has  been  doing  all 
he  can  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  as  he 
has  a  signed  engagement  for  three 
years  at  a  handsome  salary,  the  thing 
IS  difficult  to  manage.  Hints,  threats, 
entreaties,  and  expostulation  have  all 
been  tried  in  vmn.  This  morning  Fat 
Alfred  sent  for  him. 

"  *  My  friend,  you  must  perceive  that 
you  are  de  trop  here.* 

"  *  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  ;  but 
my  highest  ambition  has  ever  been  to 
be  engaged  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Theatres.' 

" '  Is  there  any  thing  I  could  offer, 
which  would  induce  you  to  cancel 
your  engagement  ?* 

"  *  Nothing,  sir.  My  ambition  has 
ever  been  to  oe  engaged  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Theatres.' 

"'I  have  the  power  to  offer  you  good 
terms.' 

**  *  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  except  them  ; 
my  ambition  having  ever  been  to  be 
engaged  at  one  of  tne  Royal  Theatres.' 

**  *  I  have  the  power  to  make  it  very 
unpleasant  to  you,  if  you  insist  on 
staying.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  my  ambition  has  ever  been 
to  be  engaged  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Theatres.' 

" '  I  will  send  you  on  in  the  most 
degrading  characters.' 

**  *  I  am  sorry,  but  my  ambition,' 
&c.  &c.  as  before. 

**  *  You  shall  deliver  messages.* 

"  The  same  answer. 

**  *  You  shall  carry  a  banner,  and 
walk  about  in  every  procession.' 

'*  Again  the  like  reply. 

" « You  think  I  am  joking,'  cried 
Bunn,  who  now  began  to  lose  his  pa- 
tience, '  but  by  heaven  I  am  not,  and 
ril  prove  it.  We  play  «  The  Road 
to  Ruin"  to-night ;  in  that  piece  there 
is  a  diunmy,  a  silent  fawning  charac- 
ter, the  part  of  a  Hatter,  a  part  I 


should  cast  to  one  of  the  stage-car- 
penter's assistants ;  but  as  you  choose 
to  be  obstinate,  I'll  cast  the  part  for 
you.  Now,  sir,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  will  you  play  the  part,  or  go  ? 

"  *  rU  play  the  part  you've  cast  me. 
I'll  do  my  best  m  it.  I'll  play  the 
Hatter^  but  damn  the  ccister ;'  (castor) 
and  making  a  low  bow,  Barnett  left 
Bunn  overcome  by  the  ready  wit  of 
one  he  had  erroneously  thought  a  fool.'* 

At  the  present  day,  Barnett  is  one 
of  our  very  best  actors.  His  French- 
man is  inimitable,  and  his  humour  the 
most  quaint.  Those  who  have  seen 
hiai  in"  Monsieur  Jacques,"  will  con- 
fess his  strong  powers  of  delineation. 
I  much  doubt  if  we  have  a  better  actor 
on  the  British  boards,  although  like 
Charles  Kean,  John  Reeve,  and  a  host 
of  others,  his  debut  at  the  great  the- 
atres was  a  sad  mistake,  which  might 
in  his  case,  as  it  has  in  a  thousand 
others,  have  damped  his  zeal,  and  de- 
prived us  of  a  fiood  actor. 

Fidgetty  Jack  Harley  now  came  in, 
and  to  my  great  joy  told  me  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  in  the  house.  The 
receipt  of  a  thousand  pounds  would 
not  have  delighted  me  half  as  much. 
His  Royal  Highness  had  doubtlessly 
come  to  see  my  new  piece.  The  pride 
of  this  moment  was  worth  an  age  of 
toil.  I  felt  the  soul  fi^  Shakespeare  in 
my  breast.        ,  *- 

Fitzroy  S.-^^ —  now  strolled  in,  a 
imiversal  favourite.  Every  one  flocked 
round  him.  He  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  in  liis  own  peculiar 
manner  said,  ^'  I  say,  old  fellow,  I 
came  piurposely  to  see  your  new  piece. 
I  hear  it  is  very  good.  Lincoln  has 
taken  a  private  box  expressly  to  see  it ; 
so  I  came  round  to  ask  you  to  dine 
with  me  at  the  Beefsteaks  upstairs  to- 
morrow.  Will  you  come,  old  fellow?" 

Never,  never  was  I  so  proud  or 
happy. 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
J  ■ .  ■* ;  He  will  give  you  a  lift  in  the 
Literary  Gazette.  Eh,  old  fellow? 
my  friend  is  bringing  out  a  new  piece, 
and  a  very  good  one,  I  hear  :  but  you 
know  it  will  require  praising,  and  all 
that." 

J ,who  was  a  tall,  high-shouldered 

man,  with  a  remarkably  plain  Scottish 
countenance,  bowed  and  assured  me  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  me, 
and  I  really  do  believe  he  would  have 
been  as  good  as  his  word,  if  he  had 
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had  an  opportunity^  for  J ^  I  am 

convinced  b  a  good-hearted,  kind  fel- 
low,  though  a  strange  looking  person 
for  an  unmarried  poetess  to  fall  in  love 

with.     J was  once  the  proprietor 

of  the  Literary  Gazette.  I  believe  it 
now  belongs  to  Colbum,  who  has 
bought  it>  (at  least  so  I  have  heard) 
as  one  more  channel  through  which  to 
puff  his  own  publications.* 


But  I  must  here  close  my  chapter  > 
although  I  have  much  more  to  say, 
fearing  it  may  be  too  long ;  as  I  must 
on  a  future  occasion  glance  at  the 
green-rooms  of  Covent  Garden  (no/ 
the  Opera,  because  it  has  not  got  one) 
the  Olympic  under  Madame  Vestris, 
the  Adelphi,  &c  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER   VIII.— MY    PLAY. 


The  first  piece  was  over — and  now 
came  mine.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  have  never  felt  them,  to 
talk  of  the  heart-throbbings  of  a  young 
author,  especially  a  dramatic  author, 
whose  fate  is  decided  in  a  small  short 
hour  before  his  face  ;  but  I  defy  any 
one,  who  has  not  yet  gone  through  this 
ordeal,  to  imagine  the  choking  anxiety, 
the  quick  pulses,  the  worse  than  heart- 
burn and  apoplexy  put  together  which 
I  felt,  when  I  found  that  the  moment 
was  come  when  my  iirst  literary  pro- 
duction was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  taste  of  the  public.  Nothing  save 
the  awful  time  sometimes  employed  by 
a  jury  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  a  felon, 
can  equal  a  moment  of  this  sort.  I 
am  sure  no  person  under  trial  for  his 
life  ever  felt  more  anxious  than  I  now 
did  ;  and  my  poor  heart  quaked,  when 
I  thought  of  the  ominous  words  of  my 
dingy  friends,  who  had  foretold  that 
Saturday  night  and  rainy  weather 
would  greatly  militate  against  my  dar- 
ling bantling. 

•*  Please,  sir^  Mr.W wishes  to 

see  you,"  said  Alfred  the  call-boy. 

I  followed  him  through  a  thousand 
labyrinths,  till  he  opened  a  door,  and 
showed  me  into  that  gentleman's  dress- 
ing-room, which,  like  every  apartment 
of  the  kind  in  the  theatre,  was  redo- 
lent with  the  fumes  of  brandy  and 
water,  while  a  brother  actor  was  dress- 
ing in  an  opposite  comer,  and  their 
united  garments  hastily  thrown  off,  lay 
scattered  on  the  floor  with  sundry 
wigs,  hare*s  feet  covered  with  rouge, 
burnt  corks,  and  many  other  dramatic 
assistants  to  the  toilette. 

Never  did  I  dream  such  smart- 
looking  personages  could  issue  from 
such  dreary  rooms. 

"  Will  this  dress  do?" asked  W , 

who,  with  some  few  faults,  was  still  a 


perfect  gentleman^  and  a  very  good 
fellow. 

I  felt  flattered,  and  instantly  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  fear  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
study  the  part.  Bunn  only  got  me 
out  of  the  Bench  this  morning." 

I  started  with  horror. 

"  And  even  now,  I'm  afraid,  I  shall 
scarcely  do  justice  to  it ;  for  there  is 
an  infernal  tailor  waiting  at  the  door 
for  ten  pounds,  who  swears  he*ll  serve 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  writ  as  1  go  out ; 
which  makes  me  so  nervous,  that  I 
really  do  dread  I  shall  not  play  with 
spirit." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  I, 
smiling,  "  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
think  of  it  more.  I  value  your  ser- 
vices far  beyond  a  trifle  of  this  kind  ;" 
and  I  instantly  handed  him  a  note  to 
that  amount,  which  he  gave  to  his 
dresser,  or  valet,  and  ordered  him  to 
run  over  the  way,  pay  the  rascal  his 
nine  pounds  odd,  and  bring  three 
double  glasses  of  brandy  and  water, 
"  which,"  added  he  blandly,  **  I  hope 
you  will  stay  and  partake  of." 

I  was  far  too  fidgety,  so  I  delicately 
declined,  and  hastened  again  to  the 
stage. 

As  I  rushed  back,  I  met  Bunn  in  a 
fluster,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  Don't  bother  me,"  bluntly  replied 
he  of  the  satin  pantaloons,  "don't 
you  see  I'm  in  a  hurry  ?  I  wish  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  he  steps 
into  his  carriage,"  and  he  bustled  on. 

Here  was  a  stroke.  Here  was  a 
misfortune.  I,  who  had  fondly  thought 
that  His  Royal  Highness  had  come 
purposely  to  see  my  piece  ;  I,  Mho 
had  counted  on  the  applause  of  roy- 
alty,— despised,  neglected,  unnoticed, 
was  mortified  beyond  measure.     But 
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then  again,  every  one>  even  Shake- 
«p:>are,  had  had  his  trials ;  so  I  smiled, 
when  I  thought  how  disappointed  the 
Royal  Duke  would  be,  when  he  read 
next  morning  in  the  Post  the  account 
of  a  successful  piece  he  had  foolishly 
left  the  theatre  without  seemg. 

These  reflections  brought  me  to  the 
actual  stage.  Here  my  ears  were 
astounded  by  a  din  of  hisses,  cat-calls, 
whistles,  and  every  other  demonstra- 
tion of  dLigust  issumg  irom  the  mouths 
of  the  audience.  Great  heavens ! 
what  could  it  mean?  what  could  it 
portend?  For  information  1  rushed 
to  Wilmot,  who,  without  one  glimpse 
of  sympathy,  without  discomposing  nis 
placid  countenance,  coldly  replied, 
*'they  are  impatient,  because  a  full 
half  hour  has  elapsed,  and  Miss  T —  is 
not  yet  ready ;  so  we  can't  ring  up." 

**  But  surely  this  is  a  certain  mode 
of  putting  them  out  of  humour  ;  it 
may  tell  against' the  piece." 

"  Most  likely  it  will ;  here,  Alfred, 
go  and  see  if  \fiss  T — is  nearly  ready:" 
and  away  he  hopped,  without  deigning 
to  converse  with  me  any  farther. 

It  is  unmanly  to  strike  a  woman ; 
but  I  could  with  all  my  heart,  at  that 
moment,  have  boxed  little  T — 's  ears, 
so  enraged  was  I.  Nay,  I  do  believe 
Shakespeare  himself  would  have  lost 
his  patience  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 1  flew  into  the  green-room 
to  avoid  hearing  the  clamorous  mon- 
sters. 

There  sat  Mrs.  Glover,  the  best, 
the  truest  actress  on  the  British  stage. 
She  was  to  All  a  principal  part  in  my 
delightful  little  drama ;  a  part  fiill  of 
comicality  and  liveliness.  How  great 
then  was  my  horror,  when  I  heard  her 
telling  to  a  most  unwilling  auditor  a 
long  heart-rending  tale  about  her  dear 
daughter  "  Mary,*'  her  little  boy  in 
the  small  pox,  and  a  host  of  pecuniary 
difl^culties;  accompanying  the  recital 
with  an  alternate  string  of  ejaculations 
and  sobs,  which  so  astonished  and  hor- 
rifled  me,  who  was  wholly  unconscious 
that  this  was  Mrs.  Glover^s  usual 
manner,  that  I  very  foolishly,  and 
falsely  believed  she  could  never  do 
justice  to  the  part  allotted  to  her. 


Farren  now  fentcired,  dressed  fbr  the 
part,  and  to  him  I  turned  ftnr  conso- 
lation. 

"  Eh  ?  Eh  ?  yes ;  the  piece  may  do. 
Indeed  I  should  say,  as  the  second  act 
is  entirely  on  my  shoulders,  it  must 
succeed,  if  we  can  get  over  the  first. 
But  I  should — you  know  I  only  say 
what  I  think,  eh  ?  Yes,  I  should  say, 
it  will  never  outlive  the  two  first 
scenes  ;"  and  ere  I  could  recover  from 
my  astonishment,  he  had  caught  some 
one  by  the  button-hole,  and  was  al- 
ready deep  in  a  long  story. 

If  Farren  had  existed  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  latter  had  con- 
sulted him  on  his  works,  "  Immortal 
Will "  would  never  have  brought  out 
a  second  play.  After  all,  1  do  believe 
the  pains  of  literature  are  more  than 
a  counter-balance  for  its  triumphs. 

The  little  bell  announced  that  my 
drama  had  commenced.  I  rushed 
out. 

Nothing  could  exceed  its  success. 
Plaudit  followed  plaudit.  Every  one 
crowded  round  me.  I  promised  seve* 
ral  persons  orders  for  the  following 
night.  « I  already  assumed  airs  of  im- 
portance, as  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
first  act  amidst  a  shower  of  applause. 

I  began  to  reverse  my  former  cal- 
culations. After  all,  the  triumphs 
exceeded  the  pains.  Literature  was 
the.  one  bright  path  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  I  little  doubted  that  I 
might  yet  one  day  rival  Shakespeare. 

A  tap  on  my  shoulder.  The  kind,  the 
noble  countenance  of  Fitzroy  S 
was  peering   from  behind   the  wing. 
He  instantly  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart,  upon  my  soul  I 
do ;    it's   devilish  good ;    every   one 

thinks  so.     My  sister,  Lady  T ,  is 

delighted  ;  come  round  to  her  box— 
I'll  introduce  you,  eh,  old  fellow? 
come  along  ;*'  and  ere  1  had  time  to 
answer,  1  found  myself  walking  ofl^ 
to  be  courted  by  the  great,  and  mtro^ 
duced  as  a  Lion.  I  was  about  to 
hear  my  own  triumph  proclaimed 
whilst  lolling  in  the  private  box  of  a 
duchess.  Egad,  I  b^an  to  think  of 
Shakespeare  without  envy. 


CHAP.  IX. — THE    SECOND    ACT. 


More  affability,  more  kindness  I  ne- 
ver met  with ;  nor  was  1  ever  half 
so   proud,  as  when  seated  between 


two  of  the  loveliest,  and  most  aristo* 
cratic  women  in  England ;  a  success* 
fill   author   looking  around  with   a 
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conicioQi  pHde,  that  ^very  smile  I 
•aw,  every  tear  which  rose  or  fell, 
each  gaze  of  wrapt  attention,  each  ex- 
clamation of  delight,  owed  it's  birth 
to  my  imagination  ;  that  the  offspring 
of  my  brain  was  the  sole  object  of 
interest  to  hundreds  of  my  country- 
men. 

Mrs.  S ,  of  Portland  Place,  the 

great  lion-hunter,  had  already  raised 
her  opera-glass  towards  me  ;  already 
a  dozen  more  acquaintances  beg^n  to 
nod  intimately  with  me ;  all  this  I 
perceived  and  felt^  but  I  affected  a 
carelessness  foreign  to  my  breast,  and 
carried  on  a  desultory  conversation 

with  poor  L ,  who,   from  being 

one  of  the  best  fellows  about  town, 
one  of  the  gayest  and  happiest  men 
in  London,  had  reduced  himself  to  a 
quasi-melancholy-looking  wretch,  who 
sneaked  about,  a  patronized,  rather 
than  a  patroniser ;  because  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a 
knowing  married  woman,  without 
mind  or  feeling,  and  who  only  thought 
that  in  making  him  her  dupe,  she  was 
exchanging  an  unpleasant  home  for 
the  arms  of  a  fond  lover.  Pqor  •  •  • 
soon  got  tired  of  her,  and  every 
slight  he  received  sent  him  home  in 
ill  humour  to  a  woman,  who  now 
boldly  reproached  him  for  bavin? 
taken  her  from  society,  and  pointed 
out,  with  acrimonious  justice,  the 
difference  between  an  unsatiated 
adorer  and  a  satiated  paramour.  God 
knows,  if  men  in  such  a  situation 
would  only  publish  their  feelings,  we 
should  find  fewer  base  seducers,  short- 
sighted foo:S,  who  seek  to  glory  in  a 
triumph,  that  leads  to  misery  here  on 
earth,  and  worse  hereafter. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  play A  sudden  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, mingled  with  a  few  hisses, 
startled  me  from  my  reverie,  and  I 
leaned  forward  to  seek  the  cause.  A 
cat,  a  diabolical  cat  had  crossed  the 
stage,  just  in  the  most  affecting  part 
of  my  drama.  The  actors  stood 
aghast ;  the  woman,  who  ought  to 
have  cried,  burst  out  laughing.  Some 
scoundrels  in  the  gallery  began  hiss- 
ing. I,  at  that  moment  (to  use  the 
language  of  a  fair  dramatic  autho- 
ress), "  spat  at  them  in  my  heart  ;'* 
in  a  few  seconds,  however,  order 
was  restored  ;  my  good  humour  was 
not. 

I  now  paid  fixed  attention  to  what 


was  going  on,  on  the  stage.  I  really 
do  believe,  I  must  have  affronted  my 
fair  neighbours  by  my  sudden  change 
of  manner.  A  pistol  in  one  part  of 
my  piece  was  to  be  fired  as  a  signal 
for  a  band  of  soldiers  to  rush  in. 
This  part  arrived  ;  my  hero  pulled 
out  his  arms  and  would  have  fired  ; 
but  alas  1  the  pistol  missed  fire ; 
again  he  tried,  and  again  it  flashed  in 
the  pan.  But  nevertheless,  the  troops 
suddenly  appeared.  Alas !  actors 
are  at  best  mechanical  beings ;  for 
when,  as  the  piece  ran,  the  rival  asks, 
"  What  brings  you  here  ?"  the  leader 
calmly  turned  round,  and  answered 
exactly  as  I  had  set  it  down,  "  the 
loud  report  of  fire  arms  did  alarm 
us,"  entirely  forgetting  that  the 
wretched  staie  pistol  had  never  gone 
off. 

The  audience  set  up  one  general 
shout.  1  knocked  my  head  against 
the  wall,  and  I  almost  fear  I  audibly 
uttered  several  very  vulgar  oaths  in 
my  great  rage.  Presently  an  actor 
came  forward,  and  so  astounded  was 
he  at  the  general  noise,  and  filthy 
laughing  of  a  low  audience  at  a  mo- 
ment when,  had  they  possessed  either 
sense  or  feeling,  they  would  have 
been  in  tears,  that  he  aetuiiUy  forgot 
his  part,  and  consequently  called 
down  a  shower  of  hisses.  A  brute  in 
the  gallery,  armed  with  a  key,  kept 
fomenting  the  row  ;  all  was  confu- 
sion. In  fact,  to  this  instant,  I  can 
scarcely  tell  what  passed.  All  swam 
before  me  ;  all  was  chaos.  I  alone 
was  conscious  of  one  thing,  namely,  a 
general  hiss  as  the  curtain  went 
down,  which  told  me  my  play  was 
damned. 

The  ladies,  seeing  my  misery, 
asked  me  to  supper.  1  abruptly  re- 
fused them,  Fitzroy  S attempt- 
ed to  solace  me  ;  I  gave  him  a  rude 
answer.     1  rushed  from  the  box. 

The  lobby  was  full ;  two  puppies 
were  just  in  front  of  me.  I  heard 
one  say  to  the  other,  with  a  diabolical 
sneer, — 

"  What  stuff,  Jim." 

His  idiotic  friend  replied  in  a  min- 
cing voice, — 

"  Infernal  trash,  Tom." 

I  instantly  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  A  squabble  ensued  ;  a  crowd 
got  round  us ;  of  course,  I  did  not 
say  why  I  WM  annoyed^  but  I  was 
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determined  to  fijt  a  quarrel  on  the 
fop.  Presently  he  demanded  my 
card.  I  gave  it.  He  cast  his  eye  on  it. 

«  John  Smith.  John  Smith  !  Why 
I'll  he  hanged  if  it  aren't  the  fellow 
who  wrote  it.     Ha,  ha,  ha." 

The  bystanders  joined  in  the  infernal 
mirth,  and  I  looked  almost  like  a 
fool.  Fitzroy  now  overtook  me,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  I  say,  old 
fellow,  don*t  mind  them ;  they  are 
not  gentlemen ;  come  along ;"  and 
be  hurried  me  away  ;  but  not,  alas  I 
till  my  fame  had  preceded  me.  As 
I  was  about  to  go  down  'stairs,  I 
found  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  female 


disgraces  to  a  civilized  theatre  stand- 
ing at  the  saloon  door,  who  shouted 
after  me, — 

"  How  do  you  do,  John  Smith  ? — I 
say,  John,  how's  the  cat  ?  —  Smith, 
when  will  they  act  your  play  again  ? 
— I  say,  Johnny,  when  will  you  give  us 
another  ?"  &c.,  &c. 

Egad,  I  could  stand  no  more.  I 
saw  my  two  late  antagonists  standing 
in  the  middle  of  them.  I  darted 
down,  and  after  striking  an  officious 
^  linkboy,  and  upsetting  an  oyster-stall, 
ran  on  till  I  was  suddenlv  arrested  in 
my  career  by  a  powerful  arm,  which 
hud  hold  of  me. 


RECOLLKCTIONS   OF   A    PORTRAIT    PAINTER.       KO.  IX. — THE    MEMBER  S    LADY. 


Do  any  of  my  readers  happen  to  re- 
collect that  in  the  introduction  to  a 
former  tale,*  I  mentioned  a  bundle  of 
old  memoranda  in  my  possession,  which 
I  hinted  might  at  some  time  form  the 
basis  of  a  story  ?  I  should  more  pro- 
perly have  said  they  would  perhaps 
be  published,  for  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  immaterial  alterations,  and 
the  substitution  of  feigned  for  real 
names,  the  manuscript  is  now  printed 
exactly  as  I  received  it.  The  author 
was  like  myself  a  painter,  and  I  should 
premise  that  I  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  who  figure  in 
the  following  pages.  Visiting  his 
stiLdio  one  day  I  was  struck  with  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  a  female  head 
which  he  was  re-copying  into  a  large 
group  of  figures.  Mv  inquiries  led 
to  some  disclosures  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  original,  which 
induced  me  to  express  a  wish  that  her 
history  might  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  narrative.  Mv  friend  was  just 
the  person  to  delfk  in  such  a  task 
during  its  performance,  and  care  very 
little  for  the  after  fate  of  his  produc- 
tion. It  interested  me  much  at  the 
time ;  but  other  and  deeper  sources  of 
interest  arose,  and  the  roll  of  paper 
was  flung  aside,  and  at  length  forgot- 
ten. The  memorable  search  through 
my  lumber  room  which  recalled  to  my 
mind   the  fate    of  the    unfortunate 


Brookland,  brought  to  light  also  the 
long  neglected  narrative  of  the  painter. 
He  has  now  gone  to  mingle  with  his 
mother  earth,  and  I  deem  it  no  breach 
of  confidence  to  submit  his  composi- 
tion to  the  reader. 

The  little  borough  town  of  H — was, 
at  the  period  from  whence  my  story 
dates  its  commencement,  in  a  state  of 
most  unusual  bustle  and  excitement. 
The  old  member,  who  had  quietly 
walked  the  course  at  every  election  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  was  gathered  to 
the  vault  of  his  forefathers  ;  an  oppo- 
sition candidate  had  been  put  forward 
to  dispute  the  succession  with  his  ne- 
phew, and  the  little  town  usually  so 
peaceful,  was  all  alive  with  prepara- 
tions for  a  contested  election. — Yes  ; 
the  Honourable  Charles  Dacre  was 
gone  to  his  long  home,  and  there  were 
actually  doubts  whether  his  nephew 
and  heir  the  Honourable  Henry, 
would  be  allowed  to  reign  in  his  steacl ! 
Even  that  minute  section  of  the  g^eat 
world,  that  island  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  an  ocean  of  woodland  and  field, 
and  meadow,  was  as  full  of  the  fire  and 
rancour  of  party  spirit  for  the  time 
being,  as  the  largeSt  manufacturing 
town  in  the  kingdom  could  have 
been.  Once  it  had  been  a  united 
little  community  ;  every  man  was  in 
the  Dacre  interest,  every  woman  wore 
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the  Dacre  blue,  and  the  Dacres  were 
universally  permitted  to  be  lords,  and 
roasters,  and  '^  monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed."  But  a  change  had  been 
quietly  going  on  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  old  member's  life.  There 
were  many  who  cherished  doubts 
whether  the  feeble  and  aged  roan  who 
generally  paired  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  session  with  some  equally  active 
member  of  the  opposition^  was  as 
efficient  a  representative  as  their 
thriving  little  borough  might  have  had. 
Moreover,  radical  orators,  men  in 
queer  broad-skirted  coats,  dir^  waist- 
coats, and  low-crowned  white  hats, 
might  occasionally  be    seen    to  pay 

short  visits  to  H ,  and  finding  some 

sparks  of  discontent  already  kindled 
there,  they  failed  not  to  return  again 
and  again,  till  the  flame  had  spread 
so  far  that,  more  than  once,  crowds 
of  gaping  auditors  assembled  in  the^ 
tap-room  of  the  **  Green  Dragon'*  and 
listened  to  and  wondered  at  the  spout- 
ings  of  the  strangers,  and  who  came 
from  none  knew  whence,  and  went  none 
knew  whither.  Men  in  paper  caps,  or 
leather  aprons,  might  now  be  seen  at 
the  street  corners,  or  by  the  tap-room 
fire,  spelling  over  some  pamphlet  left 
by  the  last  orator,  or  devouring  the 
columns  of  some  "  liberal "  print, 
which  had  found  its  way  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  aforesmd  "  Green  Dragon'* 
through  the  post-office.  There  was  a 
talk,  too,  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute, 
which  could,  would,  and  should  be 
established  in  an  old  house  in  the 
Market -place,  shut  up  for  years,  be- 
cause it  was  haunted  ;  but  old  super- 
stitions bad  the  better  of  modern  in- 
novation in  this  last  instance,  and  the 
paleiaced  youth  who  had  been  sent 
from  some  mysterious  source  to  su- 
perintend the  formation  of  the  society 
m  question,  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  but  being  too  much  fascinated 
by  the  dark  eyes  of  the  bar-maid  at 
the  «  Swan"  to  think  of  quitting  H., 
he  opened  a  school,  wherein  he  dealt  out 
matnematics,  latin,  natural  history, 
and  various  other  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  to  the  youth  of  the  place, 
at  the  charge  of  eight  pence  per  week 
for  each  pupil. 

All  these  "  signs  of  the  times"  were 

thickening  in  H ,  when  suddenly  the 

death  of  Mr.  Dacre  brought  the  latent 
principle  of  opposition  into  action, 
and  now  c|rums  were  beatingi  flags 


flying,  and  streamers  fluttering  from 
the  windows  of  the  "  Green  Dragon" 
and  the  **  Swan"  bearing  the  different 
colours  and  devices  of  the  Honourable 
Henry  Dacre,  and  Wilmot  Frisby,  Esq. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  de- 
tail  the  humours  of  an  election,  nor 
should  I  have  adverted  to  the  subject, 
but  that  that  memorable  contest  led 
to  more  important  consequences  for 
Henry  Dacre  than  even  his  return  to 
parliament.      He    had    very    seldom 

visited  H during  his  uncle's  life, 

but  the  influence  of  name,  property, 
and  his  excellent  character  ensured 
his  triumph,  though  it  was  not  achieved 
without  a  severe  struggle. 

He  was  a  fine  looking  man  of  about 
two  and  thirty.  His  manners  were 
perfectly  polished  and  gentlemanly, 
yet  scarcely  prepossessing  to  strangers. 
He  was  naturally  shy,  and  his  shyness 
was  accounted  pride  ;  peculiarly  quiet 
in  company,  and  his  enemies  charged 
his  reserve  upon  stupidity,  but  nothmg 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  He 
had  read  much,  and  was  a  vigilant 
observer  of  men  and  things ;  had  a 
cool  cleaf  head,  great  good  sense,  and 
most  valuable  business  habits ;  just 
the  man  of  whom  a  useful  working 
member  might  be  made,  though  very 
unlikely  to  shine  as  an  orator.  He 
had  been  in  parliament  before,  and 
had  always  proved  himself  a  sound 
reasoner,  and  a  useful  man.  When 
he  spoke,  which  was  but  seldom,  his 
speeches  were  clear  and  concise,  full 
of  plain  demonstrations  and  solid 
sense,  but  they  were  delivered  tamely, 
and  were  utterly  unadorned.  He  had 
never  personally  canvassed  the  free 
and  independent  electors  of  H— , 
till  the  week  preceding  the  election, 
and  even  then  his  sterling  qualities 
might  have  been  of  little  avail,  but  for 
the  assistance  of  one,  better  skilled  than 
himself  to  win  the  "golden  opinions" 
requisite  to  succe^in  the  approaching 
contest.  9 

Sir  Arthur  De  Lisle  was  five  or  six 
years  younger  than  Dacre,  and  of  a 
far  gayer  and  more  vivacious  disposi- 
tion. He  was  just  the  very  person  to 
be  popular  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present ;  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleas- 
mg,  and  full  of  animal  spirits.  He 
had  engaged  himself  in  his  friend's 
cause,  partly  from  real  regard  for 
him,  and  partly  from  a  love  of  that 
fun  and  frolic  which  be  aatidpaled 
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would  abound  at  a  oouniry  election. 
He  was  naturally  idle^  but  not  indo^ 
lent,  very  wealthy,  and  though  suflS- 
oiently  dissipated,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  st2^e  of  listless  satiety  which 
prevents  a  man  from  finding  amuse- 
ment in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
the  scenes  around  him.  He  had 
oflferjed  to  accompany  Dacre  from 
town  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  his 
proposal,  if  not  joyfully  received,  was 
at  least  complacently  acquiesced  in. 

"  We  have  got  on  nobly  to-day, 
Dacre/'  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  as  on 
the  afternoon  of  their  third  day's  can- 
vass,   they    emerged    from    the   last 
/  strj^ling  street  at  the  outskirts  of 

the  town,  and  turned  down  a  quiet 
green  lane,  by  the  sides  of  which  were 
battered  a  few  dwellings  of  different 
deg^rees  of  pretension.  '*  All  have 
been  gone  through  now  except  this 
handful  of  houses,  and  we  may  count 
on  two-thirds  as  sure.  We  will  finish 
our  business  here  at  once,  for  to-mor- 
row will  be  a  busy  day  with  us." 

They  entered  a  small  farm-house  as 
he  spoke,  and  having  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Sir  Arthur  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  its  mistress,  that  her  hus- 
band should  vote  for  Mr.  Dacre, 
"though  to  be  sure  he  had  been 
thinking  Master  Frisby  would  be  a 
good  enough  man  for  a  change,"  they 
proceeded  to  make  memoranda  of  such 
particulars  respecting  the  neighbouring 
householders,  as  the  good  woman  could 
aflR>rd  them. 

"  Next  house,  Gabriel  Gripp, — two 
votes,  father  and  son,  but  supposed  to 
be  pledged  already  to  the  Frisby  in- 
terest ;  the  green  gate  on  the  other 
side,  Abel  Flummy,  a  sure  card ;  next 
to  him,  Mr.  Longborrow,  an  old  ba- 
_,^,«__xihelor,  politics  unknown,  but  keeps  a 
housekeeper —  must  have  a  word  with 
her.     White  cottage,  Mrs.  Fulham.** 

"  Well,  do  you  know  what  side  Mr. 
Fulham  is  likely  to  take  ?" 

"  Lauk,  sir,  Mr.  Fulham  be  in  his 
grave  this  eight  months  1" 

**  Then  there  is  no  voter  living 
there?" 

"  No,  not  that  the  worthy  dame  had 
ever  heard  of;  but  there  was  Giles 
Dingaway,  tlie  parish  clerk,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lane,  and  of  course  he 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Dacre.'' 

So  bidding  the  woman  a  courteous 
good  day,  the  gentlemen  departed. 

Of  their  ^veatuit«  with  the  iaxm- 


lies  of  Gripp,  Flummy,  Ldng^nrow* 
and  Dingaway  it  boots  not  to  tell,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story.  But  as  they  passed  tho 
white  cottage  in  order  to  reach  the  re- 
sidence of  the  "true  blue"  clerk, 
which  stood  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  both  paused  for  a  minute 
in  admiration  of  its  beauty.  It  was 
very  small,  but  every  thing  about  it 
was  in  the  nicest  order  ;  the  little 
flower  plots  were  beautifully  kept,  the 
grass  had  the  brilliancy  and  smooth- 
ness of  velvet,  the  palings  that  divided 
it  from  the  road  were  snowy  white^ 
and  the  inner  fence  of  sweet  briar,  un- 
equalled in  luxuriance  and  fragrance. 
Every  thing  about  the  dwelling  was  in 
the  same  style, — the  walls  were  as 
white  as  the  palings,  the  long  transom 
windows  shone  like  crystal,  and  the 
porch  above  the  door  was  covered 
with  the  most  beautiful  creepers.  The 
little  stand  of  green  house  plants  upon 
the  grass,  was  filled  with  the  very 
choicest  kinds,  and  not  a  fallen  leaf, 
not  a  broken  twig  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  upon  the  smooth  turf  around 
them.  The  casements  were  open  to 
admit  the  soft  summer  air,  but  the 
blinds  in  the  lower  rooms  were  drawn« 
and  there  was  altogether  such  an  air 
of  intense  quiet  about  the  place  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  unin- 
habited, but  for  a  form  that  suddenly 
speared  at  an  upper  window.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  girl,  apparently  not 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen,  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  yet  dressed 
so  carefullv  and  neatly  that  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  grass  plots  and 
flower  beds  was  at  once  revealed.  Her 
complexion,  though  inclining  to  bru- 
nette, was  beautifully  clear  ;  her  throat 
and  bosom  formed  with  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry;  and  the  hand  with 
which  she  drew  aside  the  curtain,  was 
small  and  delicate,  as  hand  could  be. 
Her  dark  hair  was  simply  parted  on 
her  forehead,  and  twisted  up  behind 
in  a  knot,  from  which  a  few  luxuriant 
tresses  fell  in  rich  waves  on  her 
shoulders.  Altogether,  her  appear- 
ance was  so  singular,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, that  Dacre  and  his  friend  ffazedon 
her  for  some  moments  as  if  spell-bound^ 
without  speaking  a  word.  If  she  per- 
ceived them,  she  gave  no  indication 
that  she  was  conscious  of  their  pre- 
sence, for  after  looking  for  some  little 
time  towards  the  distant  prospect  of 
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bh^e  hills,  whicji  fitreiebed  far  into  the 
distance,  the  quietly  let  down  the 
bHnd  and  retired. 

"  How  very,  very  lovely  I"  said 
Dacre,  as  they  pursued  their  way. 

*»  Which  ?"  interrogated  Sir  Arthur, 
•*  the  cottage  or  the  widow  ?" 

*«  Surely  tkaJt  was  no  widow  ?"  said 
Dacre ;  "  so  young,  so  beautiful, — be- 
sides, thouffh  she  was  in  deep  mourn<^ 
ing,  she  did  not  wear  a  widow's  cap." 

*^  Very  true,*'  said  Sir  Arthur,  as 
they  stopped  at  Mr.  Dingaway's  door. 

'*  Where  are  you  going  now,  De 
Lisle  ?*'  asked  Dacre  with  a  surprised 
air,  as,  on  their  retnrn  up  the  lane. 
Sir  Arthur  suddenly  paused  before, 
the  white  cottage,  and  unlatched  the 
little  gate. 

«  How  can  you  ask,  man  ?"  was  the 
»eply.  **  i  am  going  to  make  acquaint* 
a&ce  with  Mrs.  Fulham." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  we  have  not^ 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  No  gentle- 
men reside  here,"  remonstrated  Dacre. 

«  We  are  not  obliged  to  know  ihat^ 
are  we?"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he 
rapned  at  the  door,  <<  Leave  it  all  to 
me. ' 

The  apartment  into  which  they  were 
shown  was  small,  and  though  the  fur- 
niture {was  unexpensive,  much  taste 
was  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
it.  There  were  some  traces  of  better 
times  in  a  handsome  piano,  some  valu- 
able old  china,  and  a  few  richly  bound 
books,  and  there  were  two  portraits  on 
the  wall,  one  of  which,  though  of  a 
lady  of  middle  age,  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  rair  apparition  at  the 
window. 

"  Mamma  will  be  down  immediately, 
gpentlemen,  if  you  can  wait  a  few 
minutes,"  said  a  female  voice,  and 
the  same  apparition  was  before  them. 
Dacre  merely  bowed,  but  Sir  Arthur, 
who  was  never  abashed,  or  at  a  loss 
for  words,  began  at  once  to  converse 
with  the  fidr  girl  with  all  the  ease 
in^aginahle, 

"  Miss  ^Fulham,  I  presume, — pray 
j^rdon  our  intrusion,  but  we  called  on 
a  little  business  which  we  shall  have 
the  honour  of  explaining  to  your 
mamma  presently.  Meanwhile,  I  must 
congratulate  you  in  having  found  so 
beautiful  a  residence  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, though  I  doubt  not  it  owes  most 
of  its  beauty  to  your  influence." 

<*  We  certainly  have  a  very  fine 
pr(M|>eet   from   our   windows,"    said 


Ellen ;  and  simple  and  common  as  her 
words  were,  Dacre  thought  he  had 
never  heard  so  musical  a  sentence 
issue  from  human  lips ;  and  as  De 
Lisle  and  she  talked,  the  discourse 
gradually  turning  on  the  Howers  be- 
fore them,  and  the  little  canary  that 
hung  in  the  window,  and  as  she  de- 
scanted on  the  culture  of  the  one,  and 
made  the  other  sing  his  sweetest  song, 
with  all  the  artless  enthusiasm  of  a 
very  voung  girl,  Dacre  felt  as  if  a  new 
world  of  beauty  had  opened  on  his 
senses,  as  if  a  new  existence  were  be« 
ginning  within  him.  Her  manner  was 
utterly  free  from  affectation,  frank 
and  artless  as  that  of  a  little  child, 
yet  without  the  least  taint  of  boldness 
or  hoydenism.  She  laughed  at  some 
sally  of  De  Lisle,  and  what  a  sweet 
laugh  was  hers  I  No  school  girl  gig- 
gle, no  bvsteric  caohinnation,  but  a 
smile  made  vocal,  a  sudden  gush  of 
music  from  the  heart  strings.  I 
wish  I  could  find  words  wherewith  to 
portray  the  loveliness  of  Ellen  Ful- 
ham,  but  I  might  as  well  try  to  de- 
scribe the  tints  of  a  rainbow  or  the 
radiance  of  a  meteor. 

Presently  Mrs.  Fulham  made  her 
appearance,  and  while  De  Lisle  is 
making  the  best  apology  he  can  frame 
for  the  intrusion  of  himself  and  his 
companion,  we  will  retrace  a  little 
of  the  former  history  of  the  widow 
and  her  beautiful  daughter. 

When  very  young  she  had  become 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Fulham,  a  man  many 
Years  older  than  herself,  and  the  lead- 
mg  banker  in  a  flourishing  provincial 
town.  He  lived  in  so  noble  a  style, 
and  kept  up  his  credit  so  well,  'that 
until  his  death,  it  was  never  suspected 
that  his  affairs  were  in  any  way  in- 
volved. On  examination,  however, 
they  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  had  he  lived  a  few 
months  longer  he  would  have  been  in- 
evitably a  bankrupt.  As  it  was, 
through  the  clemency  of  some  of  the 
prmcipal  creditors,  a  slender  provision 
was  secured  to  his  widow  for  her  life, 
but  a  great  change  in  her  manner  of 
living  was  necessary.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  meek  and  chastened  spirit 
a  sincere  and  humble  Christian,  and 
therefore  she  repined  not  at  the  loss 
of  the  luxuries  and  elegance  which 
had  hitherto  surrounded  her.  Her 
health  had  for  many  years  been  deli- 
oate^  aod  even  in  her  time  of  splendour. 
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she  had  been  so  accustomed  to  consi- 
der "  this  world  as  all  a  fleeting  show," 
that  she  was  the  better  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  whatsoever  might  be  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  concerning  her. 
She  was  never  heard  to  murmur  when 
she  left  her  large  mansion,  and  retired 
with  her  only  child  to  the  small  cot- 
tage, where  they  now  resided.  Yet 
one  anxious  thought  did  sometimes 
trouble  her  quiet  and  resigned  spirit. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  that  child 
should  she  be  deprived  of  her  mother's 
fostering  care?  True,  there  were 
friends  and  relatives  who  would  not  let 
that  fair  girl  absolutely  want,  but  de- 
pendence is  a  bitter  thing,  more  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  known  none, 
save  on  the  kindness  that  never  disap- 
points— that  of  fond  and  indulgent 
parents. 

**  Very  true,  ma'am,  exactly  so ; 
but  if  you  have  no  votes  connected 
with  you,  you  must  have  interest. 
Miss  Fulham,  we  called  to  ask  for 
your  interest ;  you  can  promise  us 
that,  at  any  rate." 

**  My  daughter  wid  myself  live  in 
such  complete  retirement,  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  strength  of  our  influence,** 
replied  ISfrs.  Fulham  coldly,  for  she 
was  already  aware  of  the  admiration 
with  which  De  Lisle  r^arded  Ellen, 
and  her  motherly  heart  took  alarm. 

"  Well,  then,  your  good  wishes. 
My  dear  lady,  you  can  certainly  pro- 
mise us  your  good  wishes  "  said  De 
Lisle,  as  he  reluctantly  rose  to  depart. 
He  shook  hands  with  both  ladies, 
while  Dacre  only  ventured  to  bow. 
"  You  will  permit  us  to  call,  and  tell 
you  the  event  of  this  contest,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  and  without  waiting  to  hear 
Mrs.  Fulham's  answer,  they  hastily; 
left  the  house. 

"  What  an  exceedingly  intrusive 
and  impertinent  person  I  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fulham,  as  soon  as  the  door  had 
closed  upon  them.  "  They  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  there  were 
no  gentlemen  here." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  why  should  they 
have  come  then  ?"  said  Ellen,  and  she 
stopped  short ;  the  colour  rising  in 
her  cheek,  as  a  suspicion  of  the  true 
object  of  their  call  rushed  into  her 
mind.  *'  Besides,  I  thought  him  such 
a  pleasant  man,"  she  continued,  though 
without  rusing  her  eyes. 

**  I  know  you  did»  Ellen ;  and  that 


very  circumstance  gives  me  pain.  Do 
not  look  so  grave,  my  darling ;  come 
here  and  sit  by  me,  whilst  I  talk  to 
you." 

Ellen  sate  down  on  a  low  cushion 
by  her  mother's  knee,  as  she  had  done 
from  a  little  child,  and  looked  up  in 
Mrs.  Fulham's  fitce  with  eyes  so  sweet 
and  soft,  that  the  monitress  stooped 
and  kissed  her  smooth  brow  bemre 
she  proceeded. 

**  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  so 
much  pleased  with  this  Sir  Arthur  De 
Lisle,  if  that  be  his  name ;  or  I  should 
not  have  said  a  word  about  it.  It  always 
grieves  me,  Ellen,  to  see  you,  as  I 
sometimes  fear  you  are,  disposed  to 
take  strong  likings  to  people  at  first 
sight.  I  fear  this  person  is  one  who 
would  not  improve  upon  acquaint- 
ance." 

^  Dear  mamma,  how  can  you  think 
so?  He  seemed  to  me  so  pleasant 
and  gentlemanly !" 

"You  thought  him  pleasant,  my 
Ellen,  because  he  paid  you  a  few  idle 
compliments,  and  was  evidently  struck 
with  your  appearance.  Ellen,  you 
know  I  have  never  used  the  policy 
which  would  strive  to  conceal  from 
you  that  you  have  a  pretty  face.  I 
only  want  to  teach  you  to  rate  it  at 
its  true  value,  and  to  strive  to  let  yoiur 
chief  attraction  lie  in  something  fs^ 
better.  A  s  to  calling  him  gentlemanly^ 
depend  on  it  his  friend  Mr.  Dacre  is 
ten  times  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
he." 

"  What!  that  cold,  pVoud,  silent 
man!" 

**  Even  so,  my  dear  ;  at  any  rate  he 
was  not  talking  nonsense,  or  using  im- 
pertinent familiarity  in  a  house  where 
•  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  I  could 
plainly  see  that  he  was  vexed  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  very  free  and  easy 
bearing  of  his  companion.  But  we 
will  say  no  more  of  them  ;  for  I  see  a 
defence  of  Sir  Arthur  rising  to  your 
lips.  I  only  hope  they  will  come  no 
more." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  mamma,"  said 
Ellen  ;  but  she  deceived  herself:  she 
would  have  felt  really  disi^kpointed  if 
they  had  not  called  again. 

Two  hours  indeed  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  visitants  of  the  morning.  He 
brought  a  note  for  Mrs.  Fulham,  most 
respectfully  worded,  banning  with 
'^  my  dear  Madam/'  and  endii^  with 
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**  yours  most  faithfully,  Arthur  De 
Lisle  ;**  and  accompanied  by  two 
splendid  favours  of  the  Dacre  blue, 
richly  ornamented  with  silver.  They 
were  sent,  said  the  note,  to  remind 
Mrs.  Fulham  that  she  was  fairly  en- 
listed in  the  Dacre  interest,  and  that 
she  must  wish  them  good  speed  with 
all  her  heart.  Good  Mrs.  Fulham  1 
She  was  not  without  a  touch  of  human 
weakness  after  all ;  and  she  read  the 
note  aloud  in  a  vei^y  complacent  tone 
of  voice,  after  having  first  perused  it 
to  herself.  It  was  very  politely 
turned,  certainly  ;  and  there  was  no 
•allusion  to  Ellen,  except  a  **  compts. 
to  Miss  Fulham,"  by  way  of  postscript. 
She  did  not  say  she  was  pleased,  but 
she  laid  the  note  carefully  by  with  the 
favours,  and  wondered  whether  the 
opposition  candidate  had  any  chance. 

The  nomination  of  the  candidates 
was  appointed  for  the  following  day, 
and  of  course  the  bustle  in  the  town 
was  increased  tenfold ;  but  the  white 
cottage  was  as  quiet  as  ever, — nay,  it 
seemed  even  quieter  than  usual,  as 
the  distant  sounds  of  noisy  music  and 
loud  voices  were  borne  past  it  on  the 
wind. 

That  day  Sir  Arthur  De  Lisle  was 
just  in  his  element,  in  the  centre  of 
noise  and  excitement ;  speechifying, 
coaxing,  cajoling,  dazzling  all  with  his 
brilliancy,  and  confounding  those 
whom  he  did  not  convince  with  his 
rapid    and    witty   eloquence.        The 

heaths  about  H were  famous  for 

the  breeding  of  a  remarkably  strong 
and  useful  species  of  donkeys,  and  the 
donkey  owners  were  rather  an  influen- 
tial body.  The  Frisbyites  had  marked 
them  for  their  own ;  for  one  or  two 
elders  of  the  tribe  were  known  to  be 
"  liberally  '*  inclined :  but  the  elo- 
quence of  Sir  Arthur  prevailed  even 
in  this  instance,  an^  the  donkey  own- 
ers of  H went  over  in  a  body  to 

the  Dacre  interest.  I  do  not  think 
the  image  of  Ellen  Fulham  ever  trou- 
bled the  mind  of  De  Lisle  during  that 
eventful  day  ;  though  when  its  busi- 
ness was  concluded,  he  gallantly  drank 
her  health  in  a  bumper  of  Burgundy. 
But  with  Dacre  it  was  otherwise. 
The  fair  face  of  our  heroine  had 
beamed  on  him  amidst  all  the  crowd 
and  confusion,  like  that  of  a  guardian 
angel ;  and  her  sweet  voice  was  still 
ing  about    his    memory,  apart 
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from  and  unmingled  with  the  harsher 
sounds  that  forced  themselves  on  his 
outward  sense.  Let  no  sceptic  insi- 
nuate that  love  at  first  sight  is  an  im- 
possible thing.  Dacre  had  seen  Ellen 
Fulham  but  once,  but  he  felt  that  she 
could  never — never  be  forgotten. 

In  the  times  of  which  I  write,  an 
election  was  a  very  different  thing  to 
the  business-like  affairs  of  these  dege- 
nerate days.  All  the  tradespeople  who 
sold  any  article  liable  to  an  extra  con- 
sumption at  such  a  time  —  all  the 
voters  whose  residences  were  at  some 
distance — all  the  idle  boys,  and  almost 
all  the  women,  felt  it  to  be  their  inter- 
est to  keep  the  poll  open  as  long  as 
possible.  It  was  a  holiday, — a  jubilee, 
— a  time  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  every  body  except  the  quiet  house- 
holders, and  the  unfortunate  candi- 
dates themselves.  Therefore,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day,  Mr. 
Frisby  resigned,  having  only  three 
more  men  to  poll,  and  Mr.  Dacre  was 
declared  duiy  elected,  all  the  interested 
parties  aforesaid  felt  disappointed  and 
annoyed,  as  they  surely  had  a  right  to 
be.  For  once  the  successful  candi- 
date did  not  rejoice  over  the  compa- 
ratively early  settlement  of  the  contest, 
for  his  business  called  him  at  once  to 
London,  and  Ellen  Fulham  had  to  be 
parted  with.  Both  he  and  De  Lisle 
had  made  many  opportunities  of  see- 
ing her  during  the  last  week  of  their 
stay,  for  perseverance  effects  wonders ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  had  made  good  his 
footing  at  the  White  Cottage,  and 
went  m  and  out  just  as  he  pleased, 
before  worthy  Mrs.  Fulham  could  de- 
vise means  to  prevent  it.  Her  dislike 
to  him  was  fast  giving  way  before  his 
powers  of  pleasing.  She  had  learnt 
to  be  amused  with  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation, and  to  feel  disappointed  when 
his  call  was  made  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual.  Both  Dacre  and  De  Lisle  re- 
garded Ellen  as  the  loveliest  creature 
on  earth,  yet  their  feelings  about  her 
were  as  different  as  possible.  De  Lisle 
never  for  an  instant  dreamed  of  mar- 
rying the  beautifiir  recluse.  He  in- 
tended that  Ms  wife  should  possess 
rank  and  wealth,  as  well  as  beauty  ; 
and  Ellen  had  neither.  He  told  Dacre, 
indeed,  that  he  adored  her,  but  that 
whatever  the  sacrifice  might  cost  him, 
he  must  resign  her  ;  and  immediately 
after  this  confidential  communication, 
2  a 
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he  went  whistling  down  stairs  to  give 
some  order  respecting  their  next  day's 
journey. 

Dacre's  love  for  Ellen  was  such  as 
a  man  of  high  and  lofty  feelings  and 
unblemished  honour  was  likely  to 
entertain  for  a  beautiful  and  innocent 
girl ;  and  loving  her  thus  honourably, 
he  was  resolved,  could  he  win  her,  to 
make  her  his  wife.  He  had  secretly 
dreaded  the  superior  tact  and  accom- 
plishments of  De  Lisle,  and  it  was  an 
infinite  relief  to  him  to  find  he  need 
have  no  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
rival  in  his  friend.  Still  he  was  a 
prudent  man,  and  before  making  Ellen 
a  regular  offer,  he  determined  to  see 
some  friends  of  Mrs.  Fulham,  residing 
in  London,  of  whose  respectability  he 
was  aware,  and  from  them  ascertain 
if  the  representations  she  made  of  her 
situation  were  correct.  Should  his 
inquiries  prove  satisfactory,  he  re- 
solved at  once  to  learn  his  fate  from 
Ellen  herself.  He  and  De  Lisle  went 
together  to  take  leave  of  the  Fulhams, 
and  Dacre  was  pained  to  see  that 
Ellen  appeared  surprised  and  hurt  at 
the  unabated  good  spirits  of  Sir 
Arthur.  The  fact  was,  he  had  flirted 
with  her,  was  leaving  her,  might  never 
see  her  again,  and  was  already  antici- 
pating new  pleasures  in  London ; 
therefore  he  showed  as  little  emotion 
as  he  felt.  She  had  gathered  two 
beautiful  roses,  and  gave  one  to  De 
Lisle,  which  he  received  with  the 
most  fluent  expressions  of  gratitude ; 
she  offered  the  other  to  Dacre,  and  — 
though  his  thanks  were  less  fervently 
expressed,  she  could  not  but  see  how 
real  was  the  pleasure  with  which  he . 
took  it  from  her  hand.  In  a  few 
minutes,  De  Lisle  had  inadvertently 
twisted  his  flower  to  pieces,  but 
Dacre's  was  held  as  carefully  as  if  it 
had  been  a  fairy  treasure.  Weeks 
afterwards  the  circumstance  was  re- 
called to  her  mind,  and  the  withered 
rose  produced  in  attestation  of  how 
dearly  it  had  been  prized. 

"  This  place  really  does  seem  duller 
than  it  used  to  be,"  said  Mrs.  Fulham, 
one  hot  drowsy  afternoon  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  departure  of 
Dacre  and  De  Lisle ;  "  I  am  sorry  now 
for  your  sake,  Ellen,  that  these  people 
ever  came,  for  you  miss  them  sadly  I 
am  sure." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  know  we  have 
just  the  earn?  sources  of  amusement 


we  had  before  we  knew  them,  and 
besides,  you  have  often  said  it  is  wrong 
to  repine  when  Providence  withdraws 
a  pleasure  or  a  blessing ; "  and  she 
stopped  and  turned  away,  for  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  she  did  not 
wish  her  mother  to  see  them.  She 
was  often  sad  now,  and  wherefore? 
Was  she  in  love?  and  was  it  with  Sir 
Arthur  De  Lisle  ?  Not  exactly  ;  he 
had  not  the  noble  qualities  that  awaken 
that  deep  and  undying  attachment  of 
which  a  girl,  such  as  Ellen  Fulham 
was   then,   is   capable  ;    but   he   had  J 

excited,  dazzled,  and  flattered  her, 
and  she  had  learnt  to  look  forward  to 
his  coming  with  trembling  eagerness, 
and  to  feel  a  gentle  regret  when  he 
left  her.  Then  there  was  Dacre, 
whose  good  sense  and  richly  stored 
mind  had  inspired  her  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  for  him  ;  yet  she  was  certain 
she  was  not  in  love  with  him — he  was 
too  old,  too  grave,  too  silent.  Yet 
she  was  sorry,  very  sorry  to  lose  his 
society,  for  he  could  tell  her  every 
thing  she  wanted  to  know,  and  sho 
felt  a  kind  of  reliance  on  all  he  said, 
which  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to  y 

describe  or  account  for.  Now  they 
were  both  gone — should  they  ever 
meet  her  agiun?  But  who  is  that 
tall  gentlemanly  man  coming  down  the 
lane  ?  Not  De  Lisle— he  was  more 
stately  of  bearing.  Nearer  and  nearer 
he  came — it  was  Dacre — certainly  it 
was  Dacre  I  That  it  was  he,  and  the 
reason  of  his  early  return  to  their 
neighbourhood,  flashed  over  her  mind 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The 
*'  oh,  mother,  there  is  Mr.  Dacre  !" 
which  informed  Mrs.  Fulham  of  his 
approach,  was  followed  by  a  hasty  re- 
treat to  her  chamber ;  and  before  El- 
len had  arranged  her  hair  to  her 
mind,  and  effected  all  the  changes  in 
her  attire  which  she  deemed  needful,  A 
Dacre  was  in  the  house,  quietly  but 
fervently  revealing  to  Mrs.  Fulham 
the  love  with  which  her  daughter 
had  .inspired  him,  and  offering  the 
most  liberal  settlements  in  case  she 
should  consent  to  become  his  wife. 

The  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Fulham  on 
the  prospect  of  such  an  advantageous 
marriage  for  her  beautiful  child,  may 
be  easily  conceived.  It  was  splendid 
beyond  her  most  sanguine  hopes. 
She  was  not  naturally  an  ambitious  or 
an  avaricious  woman,  but  she  could 
not  be  blind  to   the   advantages    of 
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such  a  union,  and  joyfully  communi- 
cated Dacre's  proposal  to  Ellen. 
Before  the  trembling  girl  could  collect 
her  ideas,  or  fairly  balance  in  her 
mind  the  question  of  whether  she 
really  loved  Dacre  or  not,  she  was 
his  betrothed  bride,  and  he  had 
pressed  her  to  his  heai-f,  and  saluted 
her  as  his  own  beloved  Ellen. 

The   inhabitants  of    H had 

scarcely  subsided  into  tolerable  calm- 
ness after  the  election,  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  gossip  and  wonder  over 
the  approaching  marriage  of  their  new 
member.  Amongst  the  young  ladies, 
indeed,  the  astonishment  was  bound- 
less. Who  was  this  Ellen  Fulham  ? 
Nobody  knew  any  thing  of  her  or  her 
mother  ;  they  never  visited,  they  had 
not  attended  the  election-ball,  or 
joined  the  canvassing  party  for  Mr. 
Dacre,  formed  by  the  more  vivacious 
ladies  in  the  little  town.  Where  on 
earth  had  he  picked  up  so  obscure 
a  bride  ?  There  was  one  young  lady 
who  had  three  votes  in  ner  house- 
hold, which  she  had  teazed  her  fa- 
ther and  brothers  into  bestowing  on 
Mr.  Dacre,  because  Sir  Arthur  De 
Lisle  had  assured  her  that  Dacre  re- 
membered her  as  a  child,  and  had 
spoken  with  delight  of  the  prospect 
of  seeing  her  again!  There  were 
others  similarly  situated,  who  were  all 
astonished  beyond  measure,  and  each 
secretly  holding  herself  to  be  ill- 
iiscd  and  deceived,  resolved  never 
to  put  faith  in  a  baronet  again. 
Still  the  preparations  for  the  wedding 
went  on.  It  was  understood  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  bridal  paraph.^r- 
nalia  was  to  come  from  London,  but 
the   orders  given   to  the   arlistes  of 

II were    3o    ample,  that    many 

doubted  if  any  thing  more  could  pos- 
sibly be  required. 

At  length  the  eventful  morning 
dawned.  The  bishop  of  the  «lio- 
cose  attended  at  the  parish  church, 
and  pronounced  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion. The  bride  looked  lovelier  than 
ever ;  for  lace,  satin,  and  pearls, 
beautified  even  such  beauty  as  hers. 
Bells  rang,  children  shouted,  horses 
pa  iced,  banners  waved;  and  amidst 
all  the  joyful  tumult  called  forth  by 
the  occasion,  the  young  bride  was 
borne  away  towards  the  metropolis 
in  her  husband's  splendid  travelling 
carriage.  Alas!  of  all  those  who 
gaz&d    on  the    xj^mber's   lady   witl| 


looks  of  envy  and  admiration,  there 
was,  perhaps,  not  one — no,  not  the 
poorest  in  the  throng — who  would 
have  changed  places  with  her,  could 
the  veil  of  the  future  have  been  raised 
before  their  eyes ! 

If  ever  woman  on  earth  was  happy, 
surely  Mrs.  Dacre  was  so  during 
the  first  years  of  her  married  life  :  yet, 
perhaps,  her  happiness  was  not  alto- 
gether derived  from  the  mere  indul- 
gence of  affection.  She  was  mistress 
of  a  princely  establishment ;  she  was 
permitted  to  receive  her  mother  as 
an  inmate  whenever  and  for  as  long 
as  she  pleased,  and  to  add  to  her 
comforts  by  many  valuable  presents  j 
she  had  not  a  wish  ungratified,  and 
might  indulge  at  will  in  all  the 
gaities  that  women,  especially  very 
young  women,  are  fona  of.  If  she 
iiad  been  very  deeply  in  love  with  her 
husband,  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
seen  that  he  would  have  been  as  well 
content  had  she  devoted  more  of  her 
time  to  home  and  its  quiet  pleasures ; 
but  though  she  loved  him  dearly 
in  some  sort,  I  will  not  affirm  that 
he  really  constituted  the  principal 
source  of  her  happiness.  Dress, 
jewels,  furniture,  —  these  had  be- 
come her  d?light.  She  had  an  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  her  house,  her  furni- 
ture, and  her  equipage,  were  all 
allowed  to  be  unexceptionable.  She 
delighted  in  inventing  new  costumes, 
peculiarly  becoming  to  her  style  of 
beauty ;  though  to  give  her  her  due, 
she  always  ran  first  to  her  husband 
when  she  had  any  thing  new  or  pretty 
to  display.  For  his  part,  he  looked  on 
dress  as  so  very  childish  and  trifling 
an  affair,  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
noticed  the  fashion  of  her  garments, 
•if  she  had  not  called  his  attention  to 
them  herself.  He  looked  at  her  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  pain  on  such 
occasions ; — pleasure,  that  she  looked 
so  lovely,  and  was  desirous  to  please 
him  —  pain,  that  h  er  mind  was  so 
much  directed  to  such  insignificant 
matters.  Perhaps  he  did  not  under- 
stand her  either  ;  he  did  not  see  how 
completely  her  happiness  was  nur- 
tured in  .excitement.  He  had  a 
proud  deep  love  for  her ;  he  was  proud 
of  her  beauty  and  her  elegance — 
proud  to  see  her  admired,  and  to  hear 
her  spoken  of  in  terms  of  growing 
praise  ;  and  he  loved  her  tenderly  as 
his  wife  aa4  the  mother  of  tii^  9^4- 
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But  his  was  not  the  lip-love  that  is 
for  ever  flowing  forth  in  rhapsodies 
about  itself  or  its  object.  He  seldom 
said  any  thing  about  it,  while  every 
day,  every  hour,  it  shone  conspicuous 
in  contrivances  to  give  her  pleasure, 
or  to  add  to  the  luxuries  that  sur- 
rounded her.  Now,  her  aifection,  less 
profound  in  kind,  and  more  com- 
pletely the  creature  of  circumstances, 
had  a  great  inclination  for  display — 
not,  indeed,  before  others,  her  sense 
of  propriety  would  have  forbidden 
that;  but  she  would  steal  into  his 
study  when  he  was  alone  and  busy, 
and  really  tease  him  with  the  expres- 
sions of  her  aifection.  She  had  a 
hundred  pretty  phrases  of  love  on  her 
tongue,  and  a  playful  tenderness  of 
manner,  that  to  any  one  less  grave 
than  Dacre  would  have  been  be- 
witching ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difference  of  their  years,  that  of  their 
dispositions  *  prevented  her  fascina- 
tions being  fully  appreciated.  There 
was  no  response  in  his  manner  to 
hers.  At  the  very  time  he  was  receiv- 
ing her  caresses,  an  observer  would 
have  thought  him  cold  and  imfeeling ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  His  heart  was 
fuller  of  love  than  even  her  own,  but 
his  quiet  and  somewhat  formal  man- 
ner prevented  the  utterande  of  it. 

If  Ellen  had  been  beautiful  as  a 
girl,  she  was  endued  with  tenfold 
loveliness  as  a  wife  and  mother.  The 
tastefulness  of  her  dress,  and  the  con- 
stant serenity  of  a  mind  that  had 
nothing  to  oppose  its  will  or  ruffle  its 
peace,  had  their  due  effect  in  improv- 
uig  her  appearance.  She  retained  all 
the  freshness  of  childhood  and  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  while  her  manner  was 
refiued,  and  her  enthusiastic  spirit 
directed  towards  the  most  graceful 
pursuits  by  the  example  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  dwelt.  To  see 
her  bending  over  her  embroidering 
frame,  her  delicate  fingers  busy 
amongst  the  brightest  silks  and  rich- 
est satins,  was  to  look  on  a  personifi- 
cation of  luxury.  She  retained  all 
her  fondness  for  flowers  and  birds, 
and  her  conservatory  was  filled  with 
the  rarest  exotics,  and  cages  of  bright- 
plumed  prisoners  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Her  child  was  a  beauti- 
ful creature,  bearing  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  herself  and  she  loved 
him  with  a  feeling  mbre  resembling  a 
passion  than  the  calm  steady  depths 


of  maternal  affection ;  and  it  was  in 
such  a  home,  thus  surrounded  by 
every  thing  that  can  "  minbter  delight 
unto  the  sense,"  that  Sir*Arthur  Do 
Lisle  found  her  on  his  return  from  a 
lengthened  sojourn  on  the  Continent. 

He  had  not  seen  Ellen  since  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  when  he  himself 
had  given  her  away,  and  though  he 
had  always  thought  her  pretty,  he 
really  felt  surprised  at  finding  her 
much  more  beautiful  than  he  for- 
merly supposed  her  to  be.  Whether  he  \ 
saw  her  in  her  graceful  morning  at- 
tire, surrounded  by  all  the  el^ancies 
that  set  off  female  loveliness  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  playing  the  mo- 
ther so  prettily  as  she  fondled  her 
beautiful  child,  or  in  her  rich  evening 
dress,  the  centre  of  some  group  of 
admirers,  the  life  and  light  of  her 
husband^s  stately  mansion,  he  decided 
her  to  be  the  loveliest  creature  under 
heaven,  and  marvelled  at  his  own 
stupidity  in  not  discerning  the  germs 
of  all  her  perfections  in  the  fair  young 
girl  who  had  caught  his  fickle  fancy 
in  days  gone  by — who  had  been  so  ^ 
lightly  resigned  and  so  easily  forgot- 
ten. Less  innocent  thoughts  and 
feelings  than  had  been  awakened  by 
her  beauty  before,  were  aroused 
within  him,  for  he  had  undergone 
even  a  greater  change  than  herself. 
The  gay  youth,  whose  errors  had 
seemed  to  spring  more  from  thought- 
lessness than  premeditation,  had  be- 
come a  dissipated  man  of  the  world. 
His  manners  were  more  graceful  and 
his  accomplishments  more  conspicuous 
than  before;  but  three  years*  residence 
on  the  Continent  had  destroyed  the 
small  influence  that  moral  principle 
had  ever  possessed  over  his  mind,  and 
imbued  it  with  that  intense  selfish- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  >^ 
which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
unrestrained  indulgence.  Moreover, 
the  refined  loveliness  of  Ellen,  her  win- 
ning manner,  her  polished  elegance, 
had  kindled  in  his  breast  a  feeling 
more  nearly  akin  to  real  attachment 
than  any  he  had  ever  experienced; 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he 
soon  began  to  regard  Dacre  as  one 
that  had  in  some  sort  defrauded  him 
of  this  beautiful  prize. 

Had  Mr.  Dacre  been  less  occupied 
with  public  aflBftirs,  and  had  circum- 
stances permitted  him  to  spend  as 
much  time  in  the  society  of  De  Lislo 
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as  he  had  formerly  done,  it  is  more 
than  prohahle  that  the  mattTial 
change  in  the  character  of  the  latter 
\vould  not  have  escaped  his  obser- 
vation. An  hour  occasionally  passed 
with  him  while  others  were  present, 
did  not  afford  him  much  opportunity 
for  detecting  the  real  state  of  De 
Lisle's  feelings  ;  and  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  him  rather  improved  than 
otherwise.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  permitted  to  pass 
hours  and  hours  with  Mrs.  Dacre — 
therefore  it  was,  that  her  long  morn- 
ing and  her  noontide  drive  or  ride 
were  shared  with  him ;  and  the  world, 
the  Argus-eyed  world  of  fashion,  was 
making  its  comments  and  whispering 
its  suspicions,  long  before  Dacre 
dreamed  that  cause  for  suspicion  ex- 
isted. 

It  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
detail  the  process  by  which  Sir 
Arthur  De  Lisle  succeeded  in  wean- 
ing Mrs.  Dacre's  affections  from  her 
husband,  and  fixing  them  on  himself. 
I  might  probably  render  my  tale 
more  interesting  by  describing  the 
allurements  to  which  she  was  ex- 
*x  posed,  and  the  many  struggles  of  her 
own  mind  before  she  yielded  to  their 
influence ;  but  I  much  doubt  the 
goodness  of  the  effect  produced  by 
such  displays  of  human  weakness. 
Suffice  it  that  she  imagined  she  found 
in  De  Lisle  all  that  she  missed  in  Dacre 
—  affection  that  was  eloquent  as  well 
as  deep,  attention  to  her  every  ca- 
price, unwearied  devotion,  that  flat- 
tered her  vanity  and  fed  her  fanciful 
craving  for  excitement ;  and  for  this, 
these  vain  and  deceptive  appearances, 
she  put  away  the  faith  of  her  wedded 
love,  nor  doubted  that    the   sterling 

2ualities  on  which  she  had  leaned  in 
)acre,  whose    real  worth    she    had 
never  known,  because  their  support 
/      had  never  been  withdrawn  from  her 
for  a  moment,  would  be  foimd  also  in 
De  Lisle. 

I  have  said  that  Dacre  was  long 
before  he  even  suspected  that  any 
thing  unusual  was  going  on  in  his 
house.  The  town  had  been  talking  of 
Mrs.  Dacre's  strange  conduct  for 
weeks  before  Dacre  himself  had  ob- 
served any  thing  strange  in  it.  How 
his  jealousy  became  aroused  I  know 
not,  but  it  was  at  one  of  their  country 
seats  that  Ellen  received  the  first 
intimation  of  his  uneasiness. 


Dacre  had  not  invited  De  Lisle  to 
accompany  them  to  H ;  never- 
theless, the  second  day  of  their  so- 
journ there  witnessed  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Arthur  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  and 
the  next  morning  brought  him  to 
Dacre's  house.  He  declined  staying 
dinner,  however,  a  circumstance  which, 
as  it  will  presently  be  seen,  served  to 
increase  Mr.  Dacre's  suspicions. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he  to  his  wife  on  the 
following  day,  "  I  want  to  say  a  iew 
words  to  you."  The  colour  left  her 
cheek  in  an  instant,  and  her  heart  beat 
so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand. 

"  Why  do  you  tremble  so  ?"  said  he 
with  a  searching  look ;  "  I  am  only 
going  to  ask  where  you  walked  last 
evening  after  you  left  me  in  the  dining 
room  ?" 

She  saw  that  evasion  would  avail 
her  nothing,  and  she  falteringly  an- 
swered, "through  the  shrubberies." 

"  And  who  did  you  chance  to  meet 
there,  Ellen  ?  Who  brought  you 
back  as  far  as  the  green  gate,  and  was 
so  long  in  taking  leave  ?" 

Again  she  felt  compelled  to  answer 
truly,  and  she  replied,  "  Sir  Arthur 
De  Lisle." 

"  Then,  in  future,  Ellen,  I  expect 
that  you  will  oblige  me  by  remaining 
within  doors  after  sunset,  unless  I  am 
with  you.  l^llen,  Eller,"  he  continued, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  you  do  not 
know  what  thorns  you  are  planting  in 
my  heart !" 

She  was  silent,  but  the  colour  re- 
turned vividly  to  her  cheek — then  left 
it  pale  as  before,  and  she  leaned  against 
a  chair  for  support. 

"  I  am  not  naturally  of  a  jealous 
temper,"  said  Dacre,  in  a  softened 
tone.  •*  Ellen,  you  cannot  say  that  I 
have  ever  exhibited  that  peevish  watch- 
fulness which  some  call  a  proof  of 
love ;  and  yet  the  Almighty  only  knows 
how  deeply  and  entirely  f  have  loved 
you  !  and  I  believe  you  yet  love  me. 
I  do  not  accuse  you  of  crime,  my 
Ellen,  but  I  have  lately  observed 
some  imprudence  in  your  conduct — 
imprudence  utterly  unworthy  of  you 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  lady  of  high 
station.  Abjure  this  folly,  dearest; 
I  know  you  have  but  to  be  convinced 
of  your  error  to  resign  it ;  assume 
that  proper  digpnity  which  will  be  a 
wall  and  bulwark  to  you,  and  all  will 
yet  be  welL" 
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What  ft  multitude  of  feelings  rushed 
through  Ellen's  heart,  what  thoughts 
crowded  on  her  brain,  as  the  words 
of  her  husband  reached  lier  ears.  I  le 
did  not  know  the  worst  then  ;  did  not 
even  suspect  it ;  knew  not  that  her 
whole  heart  (so  she  vainly  deemed) 
was  given  up  to  the*  idol  of  her  fancy  I 
Well,  it  was  a  momentary  relief — a 
breathing  time — yet  she  felt  ready  to 
sink  beneath  the  burden  of  her  secret 
shame  and  remorse!  In  the  depth 
of  her  infatuation  she  had  persuaded 
herself  that  Dacre  was  cold  and  in- 
sensiblOf  and  that  his  indifference  in 
some  degree  justified  her  in  her  devo- 
tion to  tne  enthusiastic  De  Lisle  ;  yet, 
now  he  showed  himself  all  that  was 
aflfectlonate,  and  mild,  and  generous. 
What  should  she  do?  She  felt  that 
things  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  their  present  position  much  longer. 
Must  she  fall  at  Dacre's  feet,  and  con- 
fess all  the  guilt  and  agony  that  was 
at  work  within  her  ?  How  could  she 
make  so  mighty  an  eflfoit!  Yet  to  feel 
herself  reinstated  in  his  favour,  to  con- 
tinue to  share  his  wealth  and  honours, 
knowing  that  he  blindly  believed  her 
innocent  —  oh,  that  could  never  be  ! 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and 
felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she  were  going 
mad. 

Dacre  drew  nearer  to  her  side,  and 
evidently  touched  by  her  emotion, 
continued  thus  :  —  "I  see,  dearest, 
that  you  are  bewildered  and  terrified 
at  the  sudden  idea  that  any  conduct  of 
yours  could  ever  lay  you  open  to  ani- 
madversion ;  I  did  not  for  an  instant 
imagine  that  you  knew  you  were  doing 
wrong ;  the  very  innocence  of  your 
mind  might  blind  you  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  your  behaviour  ;  but  believe 
me,  sweet,  we  live  in  a  censorious 
world,  and  the  very  appearance  of 
evil  must  be  avoided,  rutting  aside 
my  own  feelings  in  the  case,  it  was 
surely  my  part  as  y.ur  nearest  and 
truest  friend  to  warn  you  of  the  error 
you  were  falling  into."  He  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist  and  kissed  her,  but 
started  back  as  he  felt  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  her  cheek.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment she  slided  from  his  embrace,  and 

sank  senseless  at  his  feet. 

•  «  *  * 

'*  The  time  has  arrived,  adorable 
Ellen,  when  you  must  make  trial  of 
the  strength  of  that  love  in  which  you 
have  80  often  professed  your  entire 


confidence.  The  tranquillity  of  your 
Jife  has  been  broken,  and  the  suspicion  . 
onco  awakened,  will  ncvt-r  be  satisfied' 
until  all  is  revealed.  How  much  bet- 
ter then,  that  the  scene,  which  mufct 
come  sooner  or  later,  should  be 
enacted  in  your  absence?  Every  ar- 
rangement for  our  flight  and  for  our 
future  happiness  is  already  made,  and 
I  wait  with  impatience  for  the  sign  of 
absent  that  shall  make  you  mine  for 
ever.  Delay  no  longer,  beloved  love  ! 
I  assure  you  it  is  useless  torture. 
What  you  have  endured  already  is 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  suffering 
that  awaits  us  both  if  you  remain 
where  you  are.  Exactly  at  three 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  I  shall 
have  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  end  of 
the  path  through  the  copse.  You  can 
easily  reach  it  with  the  assistance  of 
Jackson,  who  is  Irue  as  steel.  God 
bless  you — send  me  one  word — one 
line — but  no  refusal,  or  you  will  drive 
me  frantic.     God  bless  you  I 

"A.  De  L " 

Such  was  the  note  which  Mrs. 
Jackson  delivered  into  her  lady's  hand, 
as  she  reclined  languidly  on  a  sofa 
three  days  after  the  memorable  inter- 
view with  her  husband.  She  read  it, 
and  wringing  her  hands,  addressed 
herself  to  her  maid  as  if  that  worthy- 
personage  were  already  apprised  of  its 
contents,  as  there  is  little  doubt  she 
was, — "Oh,  Jackson,  what  must  I  do  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  in  course  you  will 
do  just  what  you  think  best,"  replied 
the  maid  pertly  ;  *  but  after  all  that's 
come  and  gone,  I  think  you  had  far 
best  try  *  all  for  love  or  the  world  well 
lost,'  as  my  poor  mother  used  to  say. 
You  may  depend  on  it  master  has  been 
looking  uncommon  curious  and  cross- 
grained  ever  since  you  took  ill,  and  it's 
my  solemn  opinion  he's  only  waiting 
till  you're  better,  to  examine  into 
every  thing  ;  and  though  I'm  sure  he 
shall  cut  out  my  tongue  before  he  gels 
a  word  from  mcy  there's  others  who 
might  speak,  both  what  they  know 
and  what  they  don't,  which  is  worse ; 
and  then  he  might  find  the  letters,  too, 
if  he  took  it  mto  his  head  to  search 
the  cabinet,  and  I  can't  well  take  *em 
without  being  seen,  because  he  or  his 
valet  keeps  in  that  anti-room  every 
hour  of  the  day." 

"  This  is  most  dreadful,"  groaned 
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Ellen,  "  is  there  no  escape — no  alter- 
native T 

'*  Whv,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  con- 
sider Sir  Arthur's  proposal  as  an 
escape,  I  don't  know  what  is  one," 
quoth  Jackson.  "  I'm  sure  we  may 
as  well  go  with  him  at  once,  and  far 
better  too,  for  what's  done  can't  be 
undone ;  and  to  my  mind.  Sir  Arthur 
'was  the  man  you  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried all  along,  so  after  all  'tis  no  great 
barm  to  nobody." 

"  But,  my  child,  Jackson  !  Oh,    I 
could  never,  never  leave  my  own  only 
'  child  I"  cried  Ellen  passionately. 

**  Why  so,  ma'am  ?  I  am  sure  he'll 
be  taken  all  care  of,  and  he  is  not 
old  enough  to  feel  the  miss  of  you 
very  much,  and  we  could  do  no  good 
with  him  on  the  journey."  But  though 
the  wxfes  sense  of  duty  was  blunted 
and  perverted,  the  mother's  love  was 
yet  keenly  alive ;  and  the  miserable  and 
guilty  Ellen,  while  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  forsake  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  was  resolute  not  to  move  one 
step  from  lier  home  unless  her  child 
bore  her  company. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  but  the 
"^  sky  was  thickly  studded  with  stars, 
looking  as  purely  and  calmly  down  as 
if  no  scene  of  human  guilt  or  agony 
were  going  on  beneath  them.  The 
trembling  Ellen,  supported  by  Jackson, 
who  carried  a  small  bundle,  stole 
noiselessly  forth,  and  her  child  slept 
soundly  under  the  influence  of  a  so- 
porific draught  in  the  arms  of  De  Lisle's 
valet,  who  had  been  sent  to  meet  them. 
They  reached  the  appointed  spot 
without  discovery,  and  Mrs.  Dacre, 
more  dead  than  alive,  was  assisted 
into  the  carriage  by  De  Lisle,  the 
child  being  placed  on  her  lap. 

•*  What  is  this?"  cried  De  Lisle,  as 
the  soft  hand  of  the  little   innocent 
brushed  his  cheek  as  it  was  lifted  in. 
^  *'  My    child,"     murmured     Ellen 

faintly — **  Oh,   Arthur,   I   could  not 
leave  my  child  1" 

**  This  was  more  than  I  bargained 
for  I"  muttered  the  baronet  to  himself, 
"  but  no  matter  now." 

The  door  closed-^he  postillions 
mounted. 

"  Won't  us  cut  a  figure  in  the  pa- 
pers ?"  quoth  Mr.  Crimpe,  the  valet, 
as  he  climbed  into  the  rumble  behind, 
and  gallantly  drew  Mrs.  Jackson  be- 
neath his  ample  cloak  to  shield  her 
from  the  cold.     The  whips  cracked, 


the  horses  sprang  forward,  and  Ellen 
Dacre  was  an  exile  from  her  home  for 
ever. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to 
Switzerland,  and  introduce  our  read- 
ers to  the  retreat  of  the  g^^ilty  ftigi- 
tives,  which  was  a  small  but  pretty 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cha^ 
mount.  A  lovelier  summer  residence 
could  scarcely  have  been  chosen.  It 
stood  on  a  gentle  declivity  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  noble  sum- 
mit, "built  as  for  eternity,"  rose  pro- 
tectingly  behind  it.  The  former  oc- 
cupier had  taken  much  pleasure  in  im- 
proving it,  and  it  stood  half  embowered 
in  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  its 
rustic  porches  and  verandah  being 
covered  wtth  the  choicest  climbing 
plants.  The  interior  was  handsomely 
furnished,  and  with  more  attention  to 
comfort  than  is  usually  found  in  a  con- 
tinental residence.  In  addition  to 
thi.«,  De  Lisle  had  spared  no  expense 
on  any  alteration  that  could  add  to 
Ellen's  convenience  or  pleasure. 
Both  pictures  and  musical  instruments 
had  been  transported  there  as  if  by 
magic.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
luxury  and  beauty,  if  I  were  drawing 
a  fancy  picture,  1  should  represent  my 
heroine  as  gloomy  and  dispirited,  tor- 
tured with  the  horrors  of  remorse, 
and  vainly  longing  after  the  home  she 
had  left  for  ever.  But  I  tell  an  over 
true  tale,  and  it  was  not  yet  that  Ellen 
felt  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  she  had 
chosen  for  herself.  As  yet  it  realised 
her  visions  of  romantic  happiness  to 
the  uttermost.  She  had  persuaded 
herself  that  Dacre  did  not  love  her 
with  the  intense  and  passionate  devo- 
tion which  she  was  entitled  to  receive, 
and  which  she  felt  she  did  receive 
from  De  Lisle.  If  a  rising  thought 
of  pity  and  sorrow  for  what  she  had 
caused  him  to  suffer  clouded  her  mind, 
she  put  it  away,  and  assured  herself 
that  he  would  not  feel  it  very  keenly, 
at  least  not  for  long,  and  that  amidst 
the  business  and  bustle  of  thfe  world 
he  would  soon  forget  her.  On  gloomy 
days,  when  De  Lisle  was  not  with  her, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  or  in  the 
dead  of  night,  when  she  suddenly 
started  up,  awakening  from  some  dream 
of  old  times,  a  deep  sharp  pang  would 
momentarily  pierce  her  heart ;  but  the 
spell,  the  infatuation  was  still  upon 
her,  and  its  breaking  was  yet  to  come. 
There  was  yet  no  retribution  mani- 
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fested,  and  her  conscience  slept  that 
enchanted  sleep,  from  whence  the 
awakening  is  unspeakably  terrible. 

It  was  summer-time  then,  and  she 
was  happy.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood— her  happiness  was  not  an  en- 
viable one.  With  that  deep  chastened 
peace  which  pervades  the  mind  of  the 
Christian,  with  that  calm  and  tranquil 
happiness  which  is  the  result  of  bigh 
and  boly  principle,  she  had  nothing  to 
do.  But  she  was  happy  so  far  as  the 
absence  of  want,  or  sickness,  or  un- 
kindn<  ss,  and  the  presence  of  a  de- 
voted lover  and  her  own  beautiful 
child  could  make  her.  That  child 
was  just  beginning  to  speak,  to  lisp 
her  name,  to  take  delight  in  flowers 
and  birds,  and  all  beautiful  things. 
Her  maid,  Mrs.  Jackson,  who,  pre- 
suming on  her  mistress's  situation, 
had  grown  insolent  and  tyrannical, 
had  been  dismissed  by  Sir  Arthur, 
and  the  Swiss  servants  about  her 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  deference. 
All  things  were  submitted  to  her 
will — all  things  were  at  her  command, 
and  therefore  she  esteemed  herself 
happy. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening ; 
Sir  Arthur  was  absent,  having  gone 
to  the  next  town  to  transact  some 
business  at  his  banker's,  and  Ellen 
sate  by  the  window  watching  for  his 
return,  but  meanwhile  occupied  in  ob- 
serving the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
sunset  light  on  the  opposite  range  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  Her  child 
reposed  at  her  feet  on  a  velvet  cushion 
— she  had  laid  him  there  in  preference 
to  sending  him  to  bed,  for  amidst  all 
her  happiness  she  had  a  lurking  dislike 
to  entire  loneliness,  and  the  tears 
swelled  into  her  eyes  as  something 
like  a  vague  thought  of  the  time  when 
she  so  rested  by  her  mother  passed 
over  her  mind.  That  mother  was 
now  no  more.  She  had  died  rather 
suddenly  whilst  on  a  visit  at  Dacre's, 
during  the  second  year  of  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  her  elopement,  the  thought  of 
how  her  mother  would  have  felt,  had 
she  been  Uving,  came  into  her  mind. 
And  that  thought  once  awakened,  how 
many  other  and  darker  ones  might  have 
followed — it  was  but  one  Unked  unto 
many ;  but  her  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  two  persons 
by  the  same  road  on  which  she  ex- 
pected to  see  De  Lisle.    They  stopped 


before  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  then 
went  a  few  steps  farther — paused 
again  —  returned  and  entered.  A 
feeling  of  unaccountable  terror  seized 
her  mind.  She  trembled  excessively, 
and  almost  shrieked  as  they  knocked 
at  the  door,  although  both  were  entire 
strangers  to  her,  and  she  had  no  idea 
of  the  real  object  of  theur  visit.  The 
door  was  opened  to  them  by  the  valet, 
Mr.  Crimpe,  and  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed him  in  French,  but  the  other 
impatiently  interrupted  him,  exclaim- 
ing in  English,  **  We  are  all  ri^t — 
this  is  the  valet  I  know — is  Mrs. 
Dacre  at  home,  my  friend?"  The 
man  stammered  out  a  denial,  and 
asserted  that  the  house  was  inhabited 
only  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  which 
was  the  name  the  guilty  fugitives  had 
assumed.  But  the  gentleman  pushed 
him  aside,  and  opening  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  presented  himself  before 
Ellen.  **  Mrs.  Dacre,  I  believe,"  said 
he,  bowing  to  the  object  of  his  search, 
who  had  risen  and  stood  before  him, 
mute  and  pale  as  a  statue.  '<  I  beg 
your  pardon,  madam,  I  have  no  wish 
to  aku*m  you,  but  we  come  from  Mr. 
Dacre."  If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen 
and  rent  the  earth  at  her  feet,  the 
startled  cry  of  Ellen  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  fiill  of  terror.  She 
rephed  not,  but  she  stood  with  her 
lips  apart,  her  cheek  blanched  to  the 
hue  of  death,  and  her  hand  lifted  and 
extended,  gazing  on  the  speaker  in 
silent  alarm.  *'  We  have  undertaken 
a  very  unpleasant  task,  Mrs.  Dacre," 
continued  the  spokesman,  "but  having 
undertaken  it,  we  must  perform  it, 
and  I  am  glad  on  the  whole  that  we 
find  you  alone."  Rousing  herself  in 
some  degree  from  her  trance  of  sur- 
prise and  terror,  Ellen  motioned  to 
the  strangers  to  be  seated,  and  sank 
back  herself  on  the  sofa.  "  It  is  only 
natural  that  Mr.  Dacre  should  try  to 
reg^n  possession  of  a  treasure  so  very 
dear  to  him  as  that  he  has  been  robbed 
of — he  is  resolved  on  its  restoration, 
and  you  cannot  blame  us  if  " — "  Must 
I  go  with  you  at  once**  said  Ellen, 
faintly,  "  Must  I?** — "  Our  commission 
does  not  extend  to  you,  madam,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  Mr.  Dacre  never  spoke  of 
recalling  you,  nor  will  he  attempt  to 
do  so,  but  we  have  orders,  by  any 
means,  to  take  with  us  his  son  and 
heir,  the  child  who  accompanied  your 
flight." 
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The  shriek  that  Ellen  Dacre  gave 
at  that  moment  was  so  unearthly,  so 
appalling,  that  even  the  strong  hearts 
of  the  men  before  her  quailed  and 
sank  as  it  reached  their  ears.  Its 
piercing  tones  resounded  through 
every  corner  of  the  house,  and  imme- 
diately drew  the  servants  to  the  apart- 
ment. She  had  now  started  from  the 
couch,  and  was  clasping  the  child  to 
her  bosom,  and  he  had  awakened,  and 
clinging  around  her  neck  was  crying 
bitterly.  The  strainers  were  not  un- 
moved, but  their  orders  were  positive, 
and  one  of  them  advancing  towards 
her  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  be 
calm.  But  she  heard  and  heeded  him 
not ;  still  retaining  her  convulsive  hold 
of  the  child,  she  sprang  towards  the 
door,  and  finding  herself  intercepted 
by  the  other  unwelcome  visitant,  she 
sank  suddenly  down  in  helpless  insen- 
sibility. It  was  long  before  slie  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  and  when 
she  was  in  some  degree  restored,  she 
found  that  her  child  had  been  taken 
away  during  her  swoon,  and  that  the 
strangers  had  departed  with  it.  Many 
days  elapsed  ere  she  regained  anv  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  ;  and  Sir  Arthur's 
consolations,  when  she  was  sufficiently 
composed  to  listen  to  them,  were 
not    exactly    of   the     kind    she    re- 

Suired.  He,  who  could  not  appreciate 
lie  beauty  of  a  pure  and  virtu- 
ous attachment, — how  could  he  enter 
into  the  holy  depths  of  a  mother's 
love  and  sorrow  ?  The  words  "  Do 
not  fret  so  sadly,  my  sweet  Ellen  ; 
you  are  more  my  own  than  ever  ;  I 
have  no  rival  now  !"  fell  coldly  on  her 
ears,  for  she  felt  that  they  contained 
no  sign  of  sympathy  in  her  sufferings. 
All  things  around  her  seemed  changed 
— a  vast  revulsion  of  feeling  had  come 
upon  her.  Her  child  had  possessed 
far  more  of  her  real  affection  than  her 
husband  had  ever  received,  even  in 
their  happiest  days,  and  in  taking  him 
with  her  she  thought  she  had  secured 
her  principal  source  of  happiness. 
With  him,  and  with  the  devoted  lover 
who  seemed  so  well  to  ap^jreciate  the 
sacrifices  she  had  made  for  him,  her 
life  had  been  like  a  fairy  dream ;  but 
her  idol  was  wrested  from  her,  and 
her  heart  went  with  it.  Her  health 
began  to  be  impaired  by  her  mental 
suffering,  and  the  more  so  that  she 
felt  herself  compelled  to  avoid  alluding 
to  her  loss  before  Sir  Arthur;  for 


she  soon  found  he  was  impatient  of 
hearing  of  it:  her  lamentations  im- 
plied a  reproach  to  him,  and  she  for- 
bore thojn,  but  her  pale  and  sunken 
cheek  soon  upbraided  him  more  elo- 
quently than  words.  He  perceived 
her  declining  health,  but  he  chose  to 
attribute  it  to  some  unwholesome  mi- 
asma from  the  neighbouring  lake,  and 
proposed  a  change  of  residence.  To 
this  Ellen  made  no  objection;  nay, 
she  felt  it  would  be  a  relief,  for  here 
the  face  of  her  child  looked  up  to  her 
from  every  object  she  gazed  upon. 

Paris  I  They  were  m  that  centre  of 
all  that  is  gay  and  dissipated;  and 
Ellen's  beautiful  figure,  set  off  by  the 
most  splendid  dresses,  and  her  lovely 
face,  whose  paleness  was  disguised  by 
ai't,  were  to  be  seen  in  every  public 
place  of  amusement,  and  in  not  a  few 
private  houses,  where  the  wealth  and 
rank  of  Sir  Arthur  procured  them  ad- 
mission ;  and  despite  the  sorrow  that 
was  corroding  her  heart,  she  had  hours 
of  triumph  and  of  gratification — the 
gratification  of  vanity,  for  her  beauty 
and  her  doubtful  position  drew  trains  of 
admirers  around  her.  And  yet,  when 
she  returned  to  the  magnificent  hotel 
where  they  resided,  she  would  weep 
bitterly  as  she  laid  aside  her  gorgeous 
ornaments,  and  wonder  how  she  could 
have  been  gay.  She  felt,  too,  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  changed  ;  he  was  not 
less  attentive  to  her  wants  and  wishes, 
he  treated  her  still  with  the  same 
marked  devotion ;  but  she  felt  in  her 
inmost  soul  that  there  was  less  of  his 
heart  in  this  outward  show  than  there 
had  formerly  been.  Yes !  he  was 
wearying  of  her,  and  the  bare  suppo- 
sition was  too  dreadful  to  be  contem- 
plated :  yet  what  riffht  had  she  to 
complain  ?  Her  child  I  oh,  could  she 
but  once  more  hear  his  prattling  voice^ 
and  feel  his  little  arms  around  her 
neck,  what  balm — what  blessedness 
would  it  bring  to  her  troubled  mind  I 
So  she  thought  one  evening  as  she 
sate  in  her  splendid  drawing-room, 
ready  dressed  for  a  large  party,  and 
only  awaiting  Sir  Arthur's  leisure  to 
accompany  him  thither. 

He  entered, — her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears :  he  spoke,  —  and  they  over- 
flowed, in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  sub- 
due the  emotion  which  she  knew  from 
experience  he  disliked  to  witness.  He 
asked  her  the  cause  of  her  grief»  and 
she  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
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sobbed  in  agony.  «'  My  child,  my 
child !  "  was  all  she  could  utter.  He 
half  pushed  her  from  him,  with  a  sud- 
den gesture  of  vexation,  and  then 
asked  somewhat  sternly, — "  What  of 
the  child,  Ellen  ?  Have  you  heard 
any  bad  news  of  him  ? — is  he  sick,  or 
dead  ?"  "  No,  no,*'  she  miu-mured  ; 
"  but  indeed  I  cannot  help  it :  thoughts 
— terrible  thoughts  will  come  to  me 
as  I  sit  alone.  But  do  not  be  angry 
with  me  ;  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  and 
I  will  strive  against  it, — I  will,  in- 
deed I"  and  as  she  made  this  promise, 
she  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  sobbed  more 
violently  than  ever. 

"Really,  Ellen,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
"  this  is  too  preposterous  ;  what  could 
you  do  with  your  child  now,  if  you 
nad  him  here  ?  Depend  on  it,  he  will 
be  better  brought  up  than  he  could  be 
by  US  ;  and  I  reallv  think  you  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  Dacre  for  relieving 
you  of  any  further  care  about  him.*' 
It  was  tlie  first  time  he  had  named 
Dacre  voluntarily  since  their  fatal 
elopement,  and  the  name  did  not  sooth 
Ellen's  ruffled  feelings.  "  Oh,  that  I 
was  with  him  once  more  I — that  I  had 
never  left  him !"  was  her  mental  eja- 
culation ;  but  she  dared  not  for  the 
world  have  given  it  utterance,  for  she 
had  already  found  that  De  Lisle  could 
frown  even  upon  her,  and  her  own 
wicked  folly  had  cast  from  her  every 
other  being  to  whom  she  could  look 
for  kindness.  She  had  been  his  mis- 
tress— she  was  fast  verging  into  hia 
slave. 

From  that  evening  Sir  Arthur's 
attachment  to  his  victim  visibly  de- 
clined, and  he  no  longer  took  pams  to 
conceal  that  such  was  the  case.  Her 
beauty  was  sadly  impaired  already, 
and  her  depression  of  spirits  increased 
day  by  day.  Sir  Arthur  accused  her 
of  ill  temper,  of  want  of  affection,  of 
useless  repinings  and  discontent,  and, 
finally — proposed  a  separation,  pro- 
mising to  make  ample  provision  for 
her  support.  This,  however,  was  still 
deferred  ;  for  heartless  and  selfish  as 
De  Lisle  really  was,  he  could  not  be 
unmoved  by  her  agonised  prayers  that 
he  would  not  forsake  her, — her  hum- 
ble supplications  to  continue  with  him 
still.  "  We  have  sinned,"  she  would 
say,  «*  woefully,  fatally  have  we  sinned, 
and  it  is  just  that  we  should  suffer, 
but  oh,  let  it  be  together  1** 

One  night — oh,  what  a  night  of 
terrible  anxiety  and  suspense  to  tHat 


trembling  sinftil  woman ! — Sir  Arthur 
did  not  return  home,  and  the  next 
morning  a  small  pai'cel  was  delivered 
to  her  by  a  porter.  It  contained  bills 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  a  note 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  You  seem  completely  set  against 
our  parting,  Ellen  ;  and  indeed  a  for- 
mal parting  is  a  thing  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  desired :  I  shall  there- 
fore continue  to  consider  you  as  much 
mine  as  ever.  But  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  England  on  busines?,  and  my 
return  is  quite  uncertain.  Amuse 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can  during  my 
absence,  and  consider  yourself  free  to 
act  as  you  please  in  every  way.  When 
the  money  now  enclosed  to  you  is  ex- 
pended, write  to  me,  and  you  shall 
nave  more.  Do  not  think  I  cease  to 
love  you — I  assure  you  I  entertain  the 
sincerest  regard  for  you,  and  it  is  this 
that  prompts  me  to  my  present  course 
of  action.  Our  tempers  are  unsuited 
to  each  other,  and  though  we  may  still 
be  really  attached,  it  is  better  we 
should  not  reside  together  in  future. 
Of  course  you  will  not  think  of  coniing 
to  England.  When  I  revisit  Paris,  be- 
lieve me  my  first  object  will  be  to  see 
you,  and  it  will  rejoice  me  much  to 
find  you  well  and  happy. 

**Your3  devotedly  as  ever, 

"  A.  De  Lisle." 

Fallen  and  disgraced  as  Ellen  Dacre 
was,  she  was  not  without  some  re- 
mains of  pride.  She  saw  the  profes- 
sions of  esteem  in  Sir  Arthur's  letter 
meant  nothing,  and  she  felt  at  once 
that  she  was  discarded  and  forsaken. 
The  thought  of  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  guilt  she  had 
entered  did  not  dwell  on  ner  mind  for 
an  instant.  What  could  she  do  ?  Paris 
was  no  place  for  her  now:  her  po- 
sition there,  and  the  insult  to  which 
she  might  be  exposed  in  consequence 
of  it,  was  too  degrading  to  be  borne. 
She  paid  her  few  debts — Sir  Arthur's 
liberality  had  left  her  very  few,  and 
prepared  to  leave  Paris.  She  had 
never  travelled  twenty  miles  alone  in 
her  life,  and  the  only  path  left  for  her 
seemed  to  be  that  which  led  to  Eng- 
land. Yes  1  she  would  go  there ; 
make  one  effort  to  see  her  child 
and  her  husband,  to  ask  and  obtain 
forgiveness,  and  then  pray  to  be 
laid  early  beside  her  departed  mo- 
ther. 
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She  landed  at  Do\*er.  She  had 
been  there  twice  before — once  as  the 
bride  of  Dacre,  and  once  when  fljing 
■with  Sir  Arthur  ;  and  now  she  was 
there  again,  separated  for  ever  from 
them  both  !  She  rested  but  a  single 
night,  and  then  proceeded  to  London. 
She  did  not  distinctly  know  where 
she  should  go,  and  left  the  decision  to 
the  post-boy,  w^ho  drove  her  to  an  ob- 
scure hotel  not  far  from  Covent  Gar- 
den. Here  she  chanced  to  take  up  a 
paper,  and  the  first  article  that  met 
her  eye  was  the  "  great  cause  of  Dacre 
versus  De  Lisle."  She  eagerly  ran 
her  eye  over  it — this  then  was  the  bu- 
siness which  had  brought  De  Lisle  to 
England !  She  looked  to  the  end 
with  breathless  anxiety — the  paper  was 
only  of  that  morning ;  the  case  had 
been  left  undecided  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  her  head 
whirled  round  as  slie  thought  it  might 
be  closing  even  then. 

llow  dreadfully  black  did  her  con- 
duct seem  according  to  the  evidence 
brought  forward  there  I  In  her  ro- 
mantic dreams  how  different  she  had 
thought  it,  and  while  she  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  each  separate  allegation 
against  her,  she  shuddered  with  a 
strange  unbelief  that  she  could  be  the 
vile  and  worthless  being  whose  por- 
traiture she  now  looked  upon  !  Then 
the  defence — she  could  herself  have 
exclaimed  against  it !  It  was  filled 
with  insinuations  against  Dacre,  and 
it  asserted  that  he  had  treated  her  with 
imkindnoss,  had  thrown  her  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  and  that  she  had 
been  the  ^^ctim  of  a  scheme  to  get  rid 
of  her  I  Oh,  how  utterly  false  she 
felt  it  was ! 

How  should  she  ascertain  the  event 
of  the  trial  ?  She  dared  not  ask  ;  she 
felt  as  if  every  one  must  know  that 
she  who  inquired  was  the  guilty  cause 
of  the  proceedings,  and  she  trembled 
even  as  she  begged  the  waiter  to  pro- 
cure her  a  copy  of  that  evening's  pa- 
per, which  she  concluded  would  con- 
tain the  information  she  sought.  It 
came,  and  all  that  had  hitherto  seemed 
a  horrible  dream  glared  on  her  in 
frightlul  reality  ;  her  husband  had 
gained  his  cause,  and  she  was  branded 
for  ever  as  a  vile  and  degraded  crea- 
ture, a  traitoress  to  all  the  purest  and 
holiest  ties  of  life.  There  was  an 
eloquent  reply  to  the  defence  that  had 
been  set  upi  wherein  all  the  allega* 


tions  against  Dacre  were  triumphantly 
refuted,  and  her  own  iniquity  and 
falsehood  were  unsparingly  commented 
on.  Her  breach  of  faith  to  the  kind 
and  aiiFectionate  husband  who  had  so 
raised  her  in  the  scale  of  society  at 
her  marriage — her  cruelty  towards  him 
and  towards  her  only  child  were  por- 
trayed in  their  true  colours — and  all 
ended  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in 
her  husband's  favour,  awarding  him 
heavy  damages.  She  was  glad — ac- 
tually glad.  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  separated  from  her  own  iden- 
tity, and  enjoying  the  triumph  of  the 
right.  Then  with  a  sudden  conscious- 
ness of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 
And  now  she  began  to  ask  herself 
why  had  she  come  to  London  ?  Surely 
she  had  no  lurking  wish  to  force  her- 
self on  hi  n  who  had  destroyed  and 
forsaken  her  ?  No — her  child  was  the 
magnet  that  had  drawn  her  there — 
could  she  but  see  him  once  more ! 
She  dared  not  hope  that  Dacre  would 
see  her — she  dared  not  think  it  pos- 
sible he  could  ever  forgive  her — but  if 
he  could!  oh,  what  rapture  to  re- 
ceive his  forgiveness  and  die ! 

It  was  twilight;  Mr.  Dacre's  splen- 
did mansion  looked  dull  and  deserted, 
for  no  merry  party  was  there — no  gay 
throng  ever  assembled  in  its  wide  sa- 
loons now.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
drawin  -room,  but  all  was  hushed 
within !  A  female  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  house,  her 
form  (foncealed  by  a  cloak,  and  her 
face  hidden  in  a  deep  mourning  bon- 
net, and  ever  and  anon  she  paused  and 
fazed  wistfully  at  the  solitary  light, 
t  was  Ellen  ;  she  was  hovering  about 
the  scene  of  her  former  happiness, 
and  desolate  and  wretched  as  she  was, 
she  clung  to  that  place  as  to  the  last 
wreck  of  home  that  remained  to  her. 
She  had  taken  lodgings  in  a  small 
quiet  street  at  no  great  distance, 
and  never  ventured  out  till  twilight, 
when  she  constantly  promenaded  the 
square  where  her  husband  reside<l. 
She  had  as  yet  never  seen  her  child 
but  once,  for  as  she  concluded,  it  was 
usually  put  to  bed  before  the  hour  at 
which  she  dared  go  out ;  but  once  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  at  the  win- 
dow, in  the  arms  of  a  niece  of  Dacre, 
who  she  concluded  was  now  his  guest. 
Once,  too,  she  had  seen  Dacre  himself 
as  be  stepped  from  the  door  to  his  car* 
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riage ;  she  could  not  see  his  face,  hat 
she  thought  he  looked  thinner.  And 
now  she  had  watched  for  many  weary 
evenings,  and  her  child  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  the  mother's  agonized 
yearning  could  no  longer  be  subdued. 
She  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort, 
one  struggle  to  see  her  child,  and,  if 
possible,  her  husband,  for  she  knew  he 
was  already  seeking  to  be  divorced 
from  her,  and  while  yet  his  wife,  she 
longed  to  implore  his  forgiveness.  It 
was  only  by  an  extraordinary  exercise 
of  resolution  that  she  ventured  with 
trembling  hand  to  knock  at  the  door, 
that  had  once  unclosed  at  her  approach 
as  if  by  magic.  To  her  great  relief 
it  was  opened  by  a  strange  servant,  for 
all  those  whom  she  had  personally 
known  had  been  discharged  since  her 
flight.  She  inquired  feebly  for  Mr. 
Dacre,  and  was  informed  he  was  at 
home,  for  Dacre  never  suffered  him- 
self to  be  denied  to  the  meanest  comer, 
if  he  were  in  the  house.  But  the 
servant  said  it  was  a  strange  time  to 
call  on  business, — could  she  not  come 
again  in  the  morning  ? 

«  No — her  business  was  most  ur- 
gent," and  ^he  sank  half-fainting  upon 
a  bench. 

The  porter  happened  to  have  a  com- 
passionate heart,  and  gathering  from 
tier  manner  that  she  was  agitated  and 
distressed,  he  hastened  to  procure  her 
a  glass  of  water,  and  then  having 
ushered  her  into  a  small  study,  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  his  master  that  his 
presence  was  required  there.  That 
room  was  only  too  familiar  to  her.  It 
was  here  that  Dacre  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  write  his  letters,  and  here 
she  had  broken  in  upon  him  time  after 
time,  to  show  him  some  splendid  toy, 
or  some  new  fancy  in  her  dress.  She 
felt  as  if  a  weight  were  upon  her 
and  around  her,  that  must  crush  her 
to  death. 

A  few  minutes  passed ;  a  well-known 
footstep  was  in  the  passage,  and  Dacre 
enterea.  He  did  not  recognise  her, 
for  the  room  was  imperfectly  lighted, 
and  her  bonnet  and  veil  almost  hid  her 
face.  She  could  not  speak  —  she 
could  not  even  rise  to  return  his  bow, 
but  sat  cold  and  motionless. 

**  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  madam," 
said  Dacre,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  her 
very  soul.  **  You  did  not  send  up  your 
name,  but  I  imagine  I  speak  to  that 
unhappy    ladyi  Mrs.  Spearman^    of 


whom  my  niece,  Lady  Denham,  was 
speaking  a  few  days  since." 

Ellen  could  not  reply,  but  her  tears 
began  to  flow  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  and  her  low  suppressed 
sobs  reached  Dacre's  ear. 

**  Be  comforted,  my  dear  madam," 
he  continued,  in  a  kind  and  cordial 
tone,  "  we  have  all  our  afflictions,  but 
he  who  sends  them,  can  give  us 
strength  to  bear  them.  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  your  husband  was  a  brave 
man,  and  fell  gallantly  in  a  good 
cause,  how  much  better  that  he  should 
so  have  perished  than  that  he  should 
ever  have  proved  himself  unworthy  of 
your  affections !" 

There  was  a  mournful  cadence  in 
his  voice,  and  abstraction  in  his  man- 
ner, as  he  uttered  the  last  words  of 
the  sentence.  He  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing aloud, — ^but  after  a  moment  he 
resumed : — 

'*  Pray  be  composed, — I  doubt  not 
that  Lady  Denham  will  be  able  to 
procure  you  a  comfortable  situation, 
such  as  you  desire  ;  and  I  will  attend 
to  the  interests  of  your  son.  If  he  be 
only  trustworthy  I  think  I  can  pro- 
mise." 

But  here  Ellen's  feelings  utterly 
overcame  her.  She  threw  nerself  at 
his  feet,  and  clasping  her  hands,  ex- 
claimed— "  Oh,  Dacre,  Dacre  I  only 
forgive  me  I" 

rale  and  speechless  Dacre  gazed 
for  some  moments  on  the  suppliant, — 
his  gasping  lips  scarcely  able  to  frame 
the  words,  which  at  length  came  slowly 
forth. 

"  Ellen, — unfortunate  wretched  wo- 
man, why,  oh  why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  have  no  •  right  here, — I 
know  you  ought  to  spurn  me  away, — 
I  am  wretched,  and  vile,  and  lost,  yet 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  only  a  mo- 
ment, Dacre,  and  I  will  go  away,  and 
never  trouble  you  again.  Only  tell 
me  of  my  child,  only  let  me  see  him, 
— I  will  not  touch  him, — I  will  not 
contaminate  him ;  let  me  see  him,  if 
it  is  only  in  his  sleep." 

Dacre  did  not  immediately  reply. 
He  was  gazing  on  the  emaciated  form 
and  altered  dress  of  the  speaker  ;  he 
was  recalling  all  she  had  been  and 
contrasting  it  with  what  she  was,  and 
the  tears  swelled  to  his  eyes,  but  he 
made  an  effort  to  command  himself, 
and  he  succeeded. 

«  Ellen,"  he  said,  «<  this  is  foolish 
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and  useless^  your  child  is  not  here,  he 
was  removed  some  days  since  into  the 
country,  and  even  icere  he  here,  what 
right  have  you  to  see  him  now  ?  I 
cannot  permit  it, — it  is  best  he  should 
forget  you,  and  never  hear  even  your 
name  if  I  can  prevent  it,  for  why 
should  his  young  days  be  shadowed 
with  the  cloud  that  has  fallen  so  darkly 
upon  mine  ?  I  forgive  you,  from  my 
very  heart,  I  forgive  you,  but  you 
have  chosen  your  own  path,  and  a 
venr  little  time  will  take  from  me  all 
right  to  interfere  with  you,  and  de- 
prive you  of  all  claim  on  me.  Never- 
theless— ."  He  paused,  for  the  un- 
happy girl  who  had  been  growing 
paler  and  paler  as  he  spoke,  fell  heavily 
at  his  feet,  as  she  had  once  done  before 
—  and  how  vividly  that  time  came 
back  upon  him. 

Dacre  was  extremely  distressed, 
not  only  by  the  sudden  re-appearance 
of  Ellen,  but  by  her  illness,  for  he 
feared  to  call  in  the  servants,  lest  his 
agitation  should  betray  how  strong  an 
interest  he  felt  in  her.  He  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  loosed  her  bonnet  to  give 
her  air,  and  chafed  her  cold  hands  be- 
tween his  own.  Whilst  performing 
these  offices  for  her,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  old  times  had  come  back,  and  that 
he  was  but  exercising  that  tender  care 
which  he  had  shown  her  during  her 
temporary  indispositions  in  days  gone 
by.  She  gave  a  long  drawn  sigh,  and 
the  reality  of  their  position  was  again 
before  him,  but  still  his  heart  was 
softened  towards  the  lovely  and  help- 
less outcast.  He  placed  her  in  a  large 
chair,  and  sate  down  near  her,  and 
though  he  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
he  addressed  her  at  last,  and  spoke 
both  calmly  and  kindly. 

"  Ellen,  you  have  wrung  my  heart 
sorely,  but  now  it  bleeds  most  for  you. 
I  can  read  your  story  at  once.  You 
have  indeed  sown  the  wind  and  have 
reaped  the  whirlwind.  You  betrayed 
the  trust  I  placed  in  you,  and  in  your 
turn  you  have  been  betrayed.  But  I 
cannot  bear  to  contemplate  the  utter 
ruin  that  lies  before  you  if  you  are 
thrown  friendless  on  the  world.  How 
you  are  supported  now  I  dare  scarcely 
ask." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Ellen, 
with  something  like  the  pride  of  the 
days  gone  by  ;  "I  am  living  on  the 
wages  of  sm,  but  I  never  received 
them  but  from  one^  nor  will  I  from 


another,  though  I  should  lie  down  and 
perish  from  actual  want." 

"  Send  all  that  you  have  left  back  to 
him  from  whom  you  received  it,"  said 
Dacre  hastily,  "  send  it  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  You  shall  not  want, 
Ellen,  if  you  will  do  this,  I  will  see 
that  a  shelter  and  a  home  is  provided 
for  you,  for  even  yet,  you  had  better 
owe  it  to  me  than  to  any  one  else  on 
earth." 

He  would  not  permit  her  even  to 
return  to  her  lodging,  but  delivered 
her  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper,  as 
a  lady  who  was  to  receive  every  at- 
tention at  her  hands,  and  promising 
to  see  her  on  the  morrow,  bade  her 
good  night. 

It  was  not  in  the  room  she  used  to 
occupy  that  Ellen  passed  the  night. 
The  mansion  where  she  once  reigned 
mistress  was  no  more  at  her  control, 
or  she  felt  she  would  have  chosen  her 
own  room  beyond  all  the  rest.  But 
she  was  placed  in  the  apartment  which 
her  mother  had  occupied  when  in 
town,  and  in  which  she  had  breathed 
her  '  last,  thanking  God  for  all  his 
mercy  to  herself  and  to  her  child,  and 
little  foreseeing  that  that  child  would 
herself  destroy  the  happiness  by  which 
she  saw  her  surrounded.  Of  all  the 
nights  Ellen  had  spent  since  her  flight, 
that  was  the  most  insupportable. 

They  met  once  more,  the  wretched 
wife  and  the  scarcely  less  wretched 
husband,  and  heart-broken  as  both 
felt,  they  talked  calmly  and  collectedly 
together ;  yet  while  outwardly  com- 
posed, Ellen  felt  as  if  she  were  the 
actor  in  a  dream.  Was  not  this  her 
own  husband?  Why  did  he  sit  so 
far  away  from  her,  with  such  mourn- 
ful eyes,  and  such  a  pale,  cold  brow  ? 
Why  did  she  not  dare  to  fling  herself 
on  his  neck,  and  weep  ?  What  spell 
was  around  her,  what  majric  held 
back  her  bursting  heart  —  bursting 
now,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  as  much 
with  its  old  aflection  as  with  its 
sorrow  ?  How  natural  it  would  have 
seemed  to  feel  his  arm  around  her 
waift,  and  to  see  his  eyes  looking  into 
hers  as  of  old !  But  she  knew  this 
could  not  be— she  could  no  more  stir 
or  ease  her  heart  by  impassioned  ex- 
pressions of  her  agony,  than  the 
ti'oubled  dreamer  whose  eyes  are 
open,  who  sees  all  that  is  real 
around  him,  yet  cannot  make  the 
movement  of  hand  o^  foot  which  ho 
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feels  would  at  once  relieve  him.  God 
help  her  1  She  felt  as  if  reason  must 
have  deserted  her. 

All  was  arranged  in  that  interview. 
Dacre  proposed  to  withdraw  her  from 
London,  and  convey  her  to  a  small 
seaport  town  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, where,  under  a  feigned  name, 
he  knew  he  should  be  able  to  place 
her  as  a  boarder  in  a  respectable 
family.  She  was  not  to  attempt  to 
write  to  him,  or  see  him  ag-ain.  He 
promised  that  every  quarter  a  suffi- 
cient sum  for  her  wants,  far  more, 
indeed,  tlian  she  really  needed, 
should  be  forwarded  to  her,  and  that 
when  she  received  this,  she  should 
also  be  informed  of  his  welfare,  and 
that  of  her  child.  He  proposed  that 
she  should  leave  town  immediately, 
and  resolved  himself  to  be  her  escort 
during  the  journey.  She  was  passive 
as  an  infant,  and  quietly  agreed  to 
all,  for  she  felt  she  had  no  right  of 
choice  now,  and  she  had  a  mournful 
pleasure  in  acceding  thus  far  to  his 
wishes.  The  carriage  was  soon  at 
the  door  ;  he  placed  her  in  it,  mount- 
ed the  box  himself,  and  they  departed. 
During  the  day,  he  never  spoke  to 
her,  except  to  inquire  if  she  needed 
refreshment,  and  late  in  the  evening 
they  reached  their  destination. 

Dacre  bestowed  his  unhappy  charge 
in  the  best  hotel  that  the  place  afforded, 
and  left  her  whilst  he  went  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  person  with 
whom  he  wished  to  place  her.  He 
had  known  the  family  long  ago,  and 
therefore  needed  no  introduction. 
He  simply  described  Ellen  as  a  Miss 
Meadows — a  lady,  who  had  lost  her 
friends  (ah,  she  had  not  utterly  lost 
the  best,  even  then !),  and  repre- 
sented himself  as  her  guardian.  Mo- 
ney can  achieve  wonders — it  over- 
came at  once  all  the  surprise  and 
scruples,  and  want  of  preparation  in 
Mrs.  Ashford's  dwelling,  and  she 
agreed  to  receive  her  new  inmate  that 
very  night.  Miss  Meadows  was  to 
have  every  indulgence  that  money 
could  procure,  and  no  attempt  was  to 
bo  made  to  pry  into  her  history,  or 
stiirt  conjectures  respecting  her.  If 
^Irs.  Ashtbrd  ever  suspected  her  to 
be  the  guilty  wife  of  Dacre,  she 
never  breathed  her  suspicion  to  any 
one. 

The  parting  hour  came.  Ellen 
stood  as  in  a  trance,  when  Dacre  eu< 


tered  her  apartment  to  bid  her  fare- 
well. He  took  her  hand  in  his — it 
was  cold  as  marble  ;  he  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  impressed 
one  fervent  kiss  upon  her  chilly  fore- 
head. The  next  moment  he  was 
gone  ;  but  he  had  forgiven  her — she 
was  sure  now  he  had  forgiven  her,  and 
that  that  one  kiss  was  the  seal  of  her 
pardon.  Wild  and  vain  was  the  hope 
that  arose  in  her  mind  that  even  yet 
there  were  happy  days  in  store  for  her, 
and  that  in  some  foreign  land,  or  in  some 
remote  corner  of  her  own,  she  might 
yet  be  permitted  to  spend  at  least  a 
portion  of  her  time  beside  him.  She 
knew  that  she  was  no  more  his  wife  by 
law,  for  the  sentence  of  divorce  was 
obtained  very  shortly  after  her  arrival 

iu  S .     But  still  phe  dreamed  and 

hoped — she  scarcely  knew  what ;  and 
amidst  all  her  desolate  wretchedness, 
her  fancy  clung  to  the  one  gleam  of 
sunshine  that  she  herself  had  conjured 
•  up.  She  framed  her  life  as  she  thought 
Dacre  would  wish  her  to  do ;  she 
read,  she  prayed,  she  shrank  from  ob- 
servation as  much  as  she  could,  and 
her  charities  to  the  poor  were  exten- 
sive and  well-directed.  She  forbore 
to  trouble  him  with  letter  or  token, 
and  for  some  years  she  received  a  few 
lines  each  quarter  from  his  man  of 
business,  formally  announcing  that 
Mr.  Dacre  and  his  son  continued  in 
their  usual  health.  Often,  too,  the 
public  prints  conveyed  to  her  the  news 
of  the  political  triumph  of  Dacre's 
party,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  coolness,  the  usefulness,  the  many 
excellent  qualities  which  had  at  last 
won  for  him  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  ministry.  And  in  all  this 
honour  and  distinction  fhe  might  have 
shared,  had  she  not  herself  flung  away 
her  right  to  partake  of  it !  But  yet 
her  heart  warmed  as  she  read,  and 
thought,  and  hoped,  that  perhaps,  even 
whilst  he  was  involved  in  the  turmoils 
and  triumphs  of  his  position,  she  was 
yet  remembered  with  regret  in  some 
secret  corner  of  his  heart — happy  de- 
lusion I  ^ 
But  this  was  not  to  last.  The 
quiet  that  had  been  gradually  ga- 
thering around  her  spirit  Wiu*  too 
great  a  boon  to  be  loner  enjoyed  by 
such  a  one  as  she  was.  Mrs.  Ashford 
was  one  evening  doling  forth  the  con- 
tents of  an  ancient  newspaper,  for  the 
benefit  of  Miss   Meadows,  her  own 
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daughter,  and  one  or  two  neighbours 
who  were  drinking  tea  with  her.  Poor 
Ellen  was  lying  listlessly  on  the  sofa, 
lending  a  sort  of  languid  attention  to 
the  sci'aps  of  slip-slop  it  contained,  and 
her  worthy  hostess's  comments  there- 
on, when  she  began  to  read  the  list  of 
recent  marriages :  — 

"  Sir  Stephen  Harding  to  Miss  We- 
therby." 

**  &lward  Longford,  Esq.  to  Clarissa, 
only  daughter " 

«'  Why,  bless  me,  Miss  Meadows* 
what*s  this  ? — here's  an  old  friend  of 
yours  married  again,  and  to  think  we 
never  heard  a  word  of  it  !'* 

"On  Tuesday  last,  at  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Barsbury,  by  special  li- 
cense, the  Honourable  Henry  Dacre, 
Esq.  M.P.  to  the  Lady  Amelia  Eliia- 
both  Dunsley,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Dunningsford." 

But  ere  the  sentence  was  concluded, 
Ellen  had  started  from  the  sofa,  and 
snatched  the  fatal  paper  from  the 
astonished  Mrs.  Ashford.  It  was  no 
mbtake — no  error  —  there  it  stood 
glaring,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  into  her 


very  soul,  and  the  vague  and  un- 
founded hope  that  she  had  so  long 
secretly  cherished  was  swept  away  for 
ever  I  She  was  forgotten  —  utterly 
forgotten ;  what  more  had  she  to  do 
with  life  ? 

She  fell  with  a  heavy  groan  upon 
the  seat  from  which  she  had  arisen, 
her  face  buried  in  the  pillow.  Her 
companions  looked  at  each  other  in 
astonishment,  for  her  strange  and 
sudden  emotion  had  startled  them 
from  their  presence  of  mind.  When 
they  approached  the  sofa  they  per- 
ceived a  small  dark  red  stream  trickling 
over  the  pillow ;  they  lifted  her  heaa 
ft'om  its  resting-place,  and  saw  that 
the  lower  part  of  her  face  was  covered 
with  the  same  fearful  hue.  She  had 
burst  a  blood-vessel. 

She  never  spoke  again,  although  she 
lingered  for  a  few  days.  The  news 
of  her  illness  was  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Dacre's  agent,  and  through  him  to  his 
employer  ;  but  long  before  it  reached 
him  in  the  distant  county  where  he 
was  spending  the  honey-moon  with  his 
young  and  beautiful  bride,  the  grave 
had  closed  over  the  emaciated  form  of 
the  guilty  and  unhappy  divorcee. 
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Miltovm  Malhay^  Septemher  1 0/A. — 
So  the  goodly,  substantial,  marble- 
covered  volume  I  had  provided,  where- 
in to  record  the  sayin<;s  and  doings  of 
our  sojourn  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, is  to  be  thrown  aside,  —  its 
"  virgiTk  page  "  undesecrated  :  and  my 
rambling  journal  is  to  wing  its  way 
across  the  Channel  in  the  shape  of 
letters  to  you,  dear  old  friend.  Well  I 
be4t  so, — you  know  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing. 

You  tell  me  there  is  something 
bracing  and  invigorating  in  the  tidings 
that  come  from  our  wild,  poetical 
land,  and  that  it  has  the  same  effect 
on  you  as  a  breath  of  mountain  air. 
Now  you  will  expect  the  fi-eshncss  of 
the  ocean  breeze  and  briny  spray  to  bo 


superadded :  but  will  you  not  soon 
tire  of  such  a  "picker  up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles  "  as  mv.^elf  ?  —  and  can 
you  bear  with  the  little  passing  inci- 
dents, the  moralizings  and  philo.«o- 
phizings,  digressions  and  discussions, 
that  would  find  their  way  into  the 
aforesiud  blank  journal -book  ?  Yes, 
I  think  you  will ;  for  old  age  is  always 
indul.<^ent,  and  with  you  I  feel  no  re- 
straint. We  confide  so  willingly  in 
those  whom  long  years  of  experience 
in  the  world's  rough  school  have  taught 
to  sympathise  with  others,  and  make 
allowances  for  their  faults,  who  have 
undergone  sufferinj^^  and  temptations, 
and  known  the  vicifcsitudes  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  adversity  and  prosperity,  — 
who  have  shed  'many  tears  and  felt 
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many  anxieties, — on  vhom  the  sun  has 
shone  and  the  tempest  heaten. 

The  young  are  naturally  less  chari- 
table. Little  versed  in  the  frailty  of 
their  own  or  others  hearts,  they  ex- 
pect  much  and  make  few  allowances. 
Unsoftened  by  sorrows,  unchecked 
by  disappointments,  inexperienced  in 
the  snares  and  difficulties  that  beset 
the  path  on  which  they  have  just  set 
out,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
exercise  little  of  the  forbearance  and 
kindness  of  the  veteran  traveller,  who 
has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  It  may  be  a  fanciful  idea,  but 
I  have  often  thought,  that,  as  the  hori- 
zon is  sometimes  overspread  with  the 
brightness  of  the  coming  day  before  it 
has  dawned,  so  the  glorious  world 
which  the  aged  pilgrim  is  approaching, 
sheds  a  portion  of  its  halo  around  him 
by  anticipation  ;  and  the  calm  serenity, 
the  hush  of  worldly  cares  and  human 
passions,  is  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the 
heavenly  rest  into  which  he  is  about  to 
enter. 

But  a  truce  to  this  descant  on  old 
Age :  though  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
dwelling  on  the  subject,  inspired  by 
you,  who  are  so  perfect  a  specimen  of 
it  —  who  have  preserved  the  warm 
feelings  and  bright  intelligence  of 
youth,  imited  with  the  indulgence  and 
the  experience  of  threescore  and  ten. 
Nay,  do  not  frown,  good  sir,  or  "  shake 
thy  silver  locks  at  me ;  **  1  am  not 
going  to  draw  your  portrait,  but  shall 
begin  mjt  journey  forthwith. 

Now  pray  open  your  map,  and  look 
for  the  little  sea-bathing  village  of 
Kilkee,  which  you  will  or  ought  to 
find  on  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Clare, 
just  eight  miles  from  the  thriving 
town  of  Kilrush,  at  the  Shannon's 
mouth.  Thither  we  are  on  our  way, 
and  there  we  purpose  spending  the 
next  six  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  sea- 
air,  sea-water,  health,  and  amusement. 

The  usual  mode  of  going  to  this 
watering  place  is  by  one  of  the  two 
steamers  that  ply  between  Limerick 
and  Kilrush ;  but  as  we  have  had 
some  visits  to  pay  in  the  County  Clare, 
we  are  travelling  by  land,  and  I  write 
this  evening  from  Miltown  Malbay, 
where  we  intend  making  a  few  days* 
halt 

After  taking  leave  of  our  kind  hosts 
at  Dromoland,  we  started  for  Ennis ; 
and  on  our  way  stopped  at  Quin  Abbey, 
and  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the 


ruins,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  picturesque.  It  was  im- 
possible to  walk  through  the  cloisters 
without  being  imbued  with  those  so- 
lemn feelings,  that  silent  awe,  which 
the  view  of  the  crumbling  wrecks  of 
time  is  calculated  to  inspire.  There 
were  the  dim  shadowy  aisles,  —  the 
broken  gothic  windows,  tapestried 
vith  ivy,  through  which  the  light  fell' 
on  ruined  altars  and  ancient  dilapidated 
tomb-stones, — the  heaps  of  mouldering 
bones  and  shattered  skulls, — the  graves 
beneath  our  feet  of  generations  long 
passed  away ; — all  these  images  of  the 
nothingness  of  man  could  not  fail  to 
impress  the  mind  with  seriousness. 
Mine  was  quite  given  up  to  the  sober 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  when  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  tall  figure  in 
blue,  with  a  white  nun-like  drapery 
over  the  head,  glidine  round  the  sharp 
angle  of  a  cloister,  smking  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture  on  one  of  the  tombstones, 
and  remaining  there  as  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless as  the  marble  beneath. 

It  is  astonbhing,  at  some  moments, 
and  in  some  moods,  how  slight  a  thing 
has  power  to  startle  one !  My  ima- 
gination was  busy  with  the  past ;  and 
if  one  of  its  shadowy  spectres  had 
risen  from  the  gray  sepulture  at  that 
instant,  I  could  not  hiive  been  much 
more  electrified  than  I  was  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  silent  figure 
on  the  tombstone. 

The  apparition,  however,  was  soon 
followed  by  others :  peasants  in  long 
blue  or  scarlet  mantles,  white  caps  or 
kerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads,  came 
pouring  into  the  abbey :  they  belonged 
to  a  village  funeral  procession,  which 
we  had  passed  on  the  road ;  and  the 
effect  of  these  figures  scattered  about 
the  aisles,  or  kneeling  motionless  in 
silent  prayer  on  the  tombstones,  their 
long  cloaks  falling  in  graceful  drapery 
around  them,  was  exqubitely  pictur- 
esque. ' 

The  custom  at  funerals  among  the 
Irish,  of  each  going  to  weep  and  pray 
over  the  grave  of  **  their  own  *'  is  a 
very  touching  one.  We  stood  watch- 
ing the  groups  as  they  entered  the 
aisles,  every  face  wearing  a  solemn 
expression ;  and  saw  them  separate 
to  the  right  and  left,  each  to  her  own 
dear  spot,  where,  after  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead,  she 
sunk  down  in  a  statue -like  attitude  of 
prayer. 
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Every  thing  was  8tiU»  save  the  oc- 
casioDAi  pattering  of  footsteps  over 
the  graves,  and  along  the  cloisters, 
when  the  mournful  chaunt  of  the 
death-wail  sounded  in  our  ears.  We 
turned  to  that  part  of  the  ruins  whence 
it  proceeded,  and  climbed  up  to  a  sort 
of  altar  or  monument,  over  which  was 
a  large  gothic  window  curtained  with 
ivy. 

Looking  through  this  window,  we 
saw  beneath  us  two  figures,  one  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  mantle,  with  a  white  cloth 
thrown  over  her  head,  who  were 
seated  together,  bent  over  a  grave. 
One  of  the  women  had  her  back  to 
us,  the  other  being  turned  sideways, 
so  that  we  could  see  her  vehement 
action  of  grief  as  she  swayed  her  body 
backwards  and  forwards,  clapping  her 
hands.  The  two  voices  joined  in  the 
wail,  which  now  rose  wildly  in  the 
loud  violence  of  sorrow,  now  subsided 
into  a  low  murmuring  chaunt,  re- 
echoing, and  at  last  dying  away  among 
the  distant  cloisters. 

The  attitude  of  the  two  females  was 
very  graceful.  They  were  seated  on 
the  broken  fragments  of  an  ancient 
monument,  raised  a  few  paces  above 
the  humble  grave,  over  which  they 
were  waving  their  out-spread  arms, 
while  they  looked  down  into  it  with 
the  greatest  anguish.  How  dear  an 
object  did  that  grave  perhaps  contain ! 
a  husband — a  mother — or  it  might  be 
a  son, — for  one  of  the  women  was  old. 

We  were  struck  by  the  apparent 
absence  of  sorrow  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. The  coimtenances  round  the 
hearse  were  solenm,  but  there  were 
no  tears — none  of  the  signs  of  grief 
usual  on  such  occasions.  This  was 
explained  afterwards.  The  departed 
was  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had 
died  of  fever :  three  days  previously 
her  father  had  been  buried  in  the 
abbey,  and  a  fortnight  before  that  her 
sister  had  died  of  the  same  complaint. 
The  whole  family  had  had  it.  The 
wretched  mother,  widowed  and  be- 
reaved of  her  children,  had  but  just 
risen  from  her  sick  bed  with  five  fa- 
therless little  ones  to  provide  for,  and 
in  expectation  of  the  birth  of  a  sixth 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  poor  broken-hearted  creature 
struggled  hard  to  follow  the  remains 
of  her  child  as  they  were  borne  from 
her  door ;  but  her  kind  neighbours  pre- 
vented her  making  such  an  effort  in 
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her  weak  state.  Thus  she  was  forced 
to  forego  the  miserable  consolation,  so 
prized  in  Ireland,  of  seeing  the  last 
sad  tribute  paid  to  a  friend. 

"  An'  she's  poor,  too,  the  craythur, 
God  help  her ! '  said  a  man  who  stood 
by ;  "  'twas  hard  enough  for  her  to 
buy  the  coffins  for  them  that  are  gone, 
let  alone  provide  for  what  he's  pleased 
to  leave  her,  and  another  coming. 

The  view  of  the  abbey  from  the 
place  where  we  rejoined  the  carriage 
was  beautiful,  and  the  scene  within  its 
enclosure  full  of  interest,  even  at  that 
distance.  The  sober  gray  colouring 
of  the  old  ruins  with  their  rich  and 
graceful  draperies  of  dark  ivy,  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  bright  and  va- 
ried hues  of  the  groups  gathered  un- 
der the  walls  and  seated  in  picturesque 
attitudes  among  the  moss-covered 
graves.  The  blue  mantles  and  snow- 
white  head  gear  of  the  women,  with 
here  and  there  a  bright  scarlet  or 
crimson  cloak,  a  brown  stuff  dress,  or 
blue  checque  apron  and  red  shawl, 
formed  a  very  national  and  interest- 
ing variety  of  coloiu*ing.  On  a  rising 
ground  behind,  stood  a  group  of  men 
in  their  gray  frieze  coats;  and  in 
front,  a  conspicuous  and  touching  ob- 
ject, was  the  young  girl's  coffin.  Tying 
waiting  to  be  removed  into  the  narrow 
receptacle  out  of  which  the  men  were 
digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  Mr.  Single- 
ton's lead  mines.  Here  was  a  busy 
scene : — men,  women,  boys,  and  steam- 
engines  all  in  active  motion.  We, 
ladies,  did  not  linger  very  long  in  the 
neighbouroood  of  the  latter,  the  asso- 
ciations connected  therewith  not  being 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  Creaking 
timbers ;  throbbing  temples ;  brandy 
and  water ;  "  lamentable  cries  of  stew- 
ardess I "  pitching  and  rolling  in  a 
heavy  sea ;  and  sundry  other  nauseous 
and  nameless  horrors,  are  all  coi\jured 
up  in  a  moment,  by  the  sight  and 
smell  of  a  steam  engine. 

We  were  glad  to  move  off  to  a 
merry  scene  at  a  little  distance.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  women  and  girls 
were  sitting  squatted  together  m  a 
row,  as  close  as  they  could  fit  on  a 
sort  of  narrow  wooden  bench  or  table* 
In  front  of  this  bench  was  a  stream  of 
water,  in  which  a  number  of  young 
men  and  boys  were  washing  the  stones 
and  lead  ore  in  tubs,  the  contents  of 
C       2  b 
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which  they  emptied  on  the  bench  be- 
fore the  women.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  latter  to  pick  up  the  stones,  se- 
parating those  which  contained  the 
ore  from  the  refuse,  which  they  threw 
away^  flinging  it  over  their  shoulders 
in  a  bean  behind  the  bench.  They 
could  only  make  use  of  one  hand,  so 
closely  were  they  packed  together. 

Never  was  there  a  merrier  party ; 
all  chatting,  laughingi  and  bandying 
jests  with  the  young  men  who  were 
some  bringing  the  stones  in  wheel- 
barrows, others  filling  the  tubs,  while 
more  were  washing  and  emptying  the 
ore  on  the  bench.  They  all  looked 
more  like  people  in  the  full  glee  of  a 
holiday  festival,  than  engaged  in  a  la- 
borious occupation  to  gain  their  daily 
bread.  How  unlike  the  toil-worn 
faces  in  an  English  factory  !  And 
yet  the  costume  of  most  of  them 
bespoke  the  extreme  of  j)overty ;  such 
an  ingenious  combination  of  shreds 
and  patches !  Some  of  the  garments 
looked  as  if  a  good  fit  of  laughter 
would  have  shaken  the  whole  concern 
to  pieces. 

1  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  looked 
at  all  these  countenances  so  full  of 
fun  and  glee,  of  a  passage  in  a  tour 
through  Ireland  I  had  seen  the  night 
before  at  D— -.  After  an  eloquent 
descant,  in  the  usual  strain,  on  the 
miseries  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the 
sapient  writer  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
**  eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;"  the  **  dull, 
cold  apathy  of  despair,"  &c.,  depicted 
on  the  feces  of  the  poor.  No  wonder 
for  English  readers  to  be  misled,  when 
such  utterly  false  and  dolorous  pic- 
tures are  drawn  of  the  most  Kght- 
he.arted  and  laughter-loving  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth! 

The  dress  and  colouring  of  this 
group  were  so  picturesque,  that  one  of 
our  travellers  took  out  her  drawing 
materials  and  began  making  a  sketch. 
This  produced  great  excitement  among 
the  party ; — curious,  eager  looks, 
blushing,  tittering,  whispering,  and  a 
little  flutter  of  gratified  vanity  among 
the  young  ones.  One  roguish,  merry- 
faced  girl,  at  the  end  of  the  bencn, 
was  in  absolute  agonies  of  delight. 

I  noticed  a  very  lovely  creature  in 
the  centre  of  the  row  with  a  perfect 
Madonna  countenance  and  glossy  black 
hair,  over  which  a  white  handkerchief 
was  gracefully  draped.  She  was  cer- 
tainly very  pretty,  and  a  fine  younff 
man  who  was  washing  the  ore  seemed 


to  think  so  too,  for  he  invariably 
plunged  his  tub  in  the  part  of  the 
stream  exactly  opposite  her,  and  al- 
ways emptied  it  at  her  feet,  instead  of 
moving  about  to  supply  the  wants  of 
every  one  indifferently  as  the  others 
did.  I  remarked  a  great  deal  of 
pretty  coyness  on  her  part,  and  with 
all  her  Madonna  fiice,  sne  was  a  bit  of 
a  coquette ;  for  once,  during  the  bustle 
caused  by  the  sketch,  the  youth  took 
advantage  of  attention  being  with- 
drawn, and  ventured  to  whisper  across 
the  bench  something  too  affectionate, 
I  suppose,  when  she  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  the  gravel  before  her,  and 
threw  it  at  him,  with  a  sort  of  half 
frowning,  half  encouraging  playinlness. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
natural  gallantry  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ing about  the  lower  orders  of  Irish. 
One  of  our  party  was  crossing  a  rug- 
ged bridge  thrown  over  the  stream, 
which  flows  from  the  mine,  when  I 
asked  a  man,  who  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  help  her  across.  He  flew 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  do  so, 
and  afterwards  went  back  in  high 
triumph  to  his  companions,  who  had 
eyed  him  with  envious  looks.  I  heard 
him  boasting  to  them,  that  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  taking  the  young  lady's 
hand. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  answer  I 
once  heard  made  to  a  lady  by  a  young 
countryman,  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  courtier  of  the  polite  age 
of  Louis  XIV. 

A  rural  fete,  or  harvest-home,  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  to  his  tenantry 
and  labourers ;  and  after  the  substan- 
tial repast  was  over,  the  lai^  bam 
was  cleared  out  for  dancing, — an 
amusement  Paddy  prefers  to  his  din- 
ner at  any  time.  The  pipes  struck 
up  a  lively  tune,  but  no  one  ventured 
to  stir,  until  a  handsome  young  coun- 
tryman, the  son  of  a  "  strong  farmer," 
one  of  the  principal  tenants,  advanced 
towards  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman 
who  gave  the  fete,  and  making  his  best 
bow,  inquired,  while  a  deep  colour 
tinged  his  ruddy  cheek,  '*  whether  he 
might  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  her 
honour  would  condescend  to  lead  on 
the  jig  with  him.*'  The  young  lady 
complied  at  once,  and  taking  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  barn,  went  through 
the  dance;  and  I  question  whether 
she  ever  had  a  more  proud  or  de- 
lighted partner. 

Late  in  the  evening  afterwards,  she 
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and  her  fkther  were  walking  about, 
looking  on  at  the  dancers,  whra  thej 
sawy  to  their  great  surprise,  the  hand- 
some young  countryman,  who  was 
generally  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
amusement,  and  the  most  active  pro- 
moter of  jigs  and  reels  especially, 
standing  in  a  comer,  a  quiet  spectator 
of  the  merry  scene. 

"How  is  this?"  said  the  gentle- 
roan;  "you  the  best  dancer  in  the 
village,  and  the  most  indefatigable, 
standing  still !  what  will  the  girls  say 
to  you?*' 

"  I  have  danced  once,  sir,*'  was  the 
reply.  "  Do  you  think,  lady,"  he  said, 
turning  to  his  fair  partner,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand« — **  do  you  think  after 
this  Land  having  the  honour  of  touch- 
ing yours,  I  could  give  it  to  any  one 
else?  No,  surely.  I  shall  dance  no 
more  to-night." 

And  he  kept  his  word,  very  little, 
doubtless,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rustic  maidens,  who  were  thus  de- 
prived of  the  handsomest  partner  and 
best  dancer  at  the  fete. 

But  to  return  to  our  Ariends  in  the 
lead  mine.  The  workmen  were  ex- 
ceedinglv  civil,  anxious  to  show  us 
every  thmg,  and  vying  with  each  other 
who  should  bring  the  prettiest  speci- 
mens of  the  shining  ore.  All  this  was 
without  any  expectation  of  reward : 
indeed,  some  who  had  been  the  most 
attentive,  kept  out  of  the  way  when 
we  were  leaving  the  mine,  evidently 
on  purpose  to  prevent  money  being 
offered  them. 

The  stream  appeared  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  judging  from  the 
deep  red  colour  with  which  it  had 
tinged  the  rock  through  which  it  flowed. 
I  saw  one  of  the  labourers  take  off  his 
hat,  and,  throwing  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  g  ound,  appiv  his  lips 
to  the  uninviting-looking  fluid,  and 
drink  copiously. 

"  You  must  be  very  thirsty?"  I  said. 

"  Not  so  thirsty  either,  lady,"  was 
the  reply,  "  This  is  the  finest  water 
in  the  world — God  bless  it  I  —once  a 
body  is  accustomed  to  it.  1  used  to  be 
always  sickly  in  myself,  but  these  four 
years  that  I've  been  working  here  and 
drinking  the  water,  I  never  lost  a  day 
of  my  health.     Glory  be  to  God  T* 

We  visited  another  group  of  wo- 
men, but, not  80  picturesque  as  the 
former.  They  were  seated  under  a 
fehed,  poonding  the  lead  ore  into  pow- 


der with  a  small  heavy  hammer.  One 
of  them,  the  poorest  looking,  was  a 
very  interesting  creature ;  her  face 
a  delicate  oval  shape  and  pale  as 
marble,  with  a  "beseeching  modesty" 
in  her  blue  eyes  that  was  beautiful. 

When  we  were  within  about  two 
miles  of  Ennistymon,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  carriage  stop  and  to 
see  a  little  bare-footed  boy  dressed  in 
corduroy  mount  on  the  box,  and  take 
his  seat  beside  the  coachman.  P-^— » 
who  was  behind  in  the  rumble,  ex- 
plained to  us  afterwards  the  appear- 
ance of  this  unexpected  fellow-travel* 
ler. 

The  little  boy  was  running'  alone 
with  a  large  black  bottle  in  one  hand, 
and  his  shoes  in  the  other,  and  was 
keeping  up  with  the  carriage  when 
P— —  first  observed  him,  and  was 
struck  with  his  handsome,  open,  intel- 
ligent countenance.  The  little  fellow's 
account  of  himself  as  he  ran  along, 
was  vtry  Interesting,  and  affords 
a  touching  instance  of  the  fatigue  these 
poor  creatures  cheerfully  undergo, 
and  their  readiness  to  do  an  office  of 
kindness  and  gratitude.  He  had,  he 
said,  that  morning  run  all  the  way  to 
Ennis,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and 
was  now  returning  with  a  bottle  of 
medicine  to  his  master. 

**  That  is  a  long  run  for  you,"  said 
P— ,  **  thirty-two  miles  in  the  day : 
—and  how  much  are  you  to  be  paid 
for  doing  it." 

"  Paid,  sir !  —  nothing  at  all :  —  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  payment.  My  mas- 
ter is  a  good  man,  sir,  and  very  kind 
to  me;  and  I'd  do  ten  times  more 
than  that  to  serve  him." 

"  Give  me  your  shoes,"  said  P , 

"111  take  them,  and  you'll  run  the 
lighter  without  their  weight  in  your 
hand." 

The  little  fellow  reached  them  up 
to  the  carriage  in  a  moment. 

"  And  now  the  bottle, — I'll  carry 
that  too  for  you." 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  the  heavy  medicine  bottle. 
After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  how- 
ever, and  sundry  struggles,  he  at  last 
reluctantly  consented  to  abandon  his 
close  hug  of  his  precious  charge,  and 
handed  It  up  on  the  carriage. 

Notwithstanding  his  diminished 
burdens  the  poor  little  messenger's 
strength  .began  to  flag :  —his  weary 
lunbs  refused  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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carriage.  P  «,  who  admired  his 
fidelity,  and  pitied  his  poor,  hot,  tired 
face,  made  him  follow  his  shoes  and 
his  hottle  and  mount  up  on  the  box. 

Ennistymon  is  a  very  prettily  situ- 
ated village ;  the  inn  close  to  a  ro- 
mantic bridge,  under  the  arches  of 
which  we  passed,  walking  on  ledges  of 
rocks,  dry  in  this  summer  season,  but 
over  which  a  foaming  cataract  dashes 
in  winter. 

"'Tis  a  perfect  Niaga-a-ra  in  minia- 
ture, leedies,"  said  the  inn-keeper, 
who  acted  as  our  guide: — a  conse- 
quential and  marvellously  erudite  per- 
sonage, who  might,  judging  from  his 
extraordinary  portion  of  the  impu- 
dence which  "  a  dip  in  the  Shannon" 
is  said  to  confer,  have  derived  his 
birth  and  origin  from  that  river,  as 
Venus  did  of  yore  from  the  briny 
deep. 

Groups  of  people  were  scattered  up 
and  down  on  the  terrace-like  ledges 
of  rock  in  various  picturesque  atti- 
tudes ; — a  noisy  party  of  children  were 
playing  ^gether  on  a  steep  little 
promontory  that  rose  abruptly  from 
the  stream,  their  motley  and  gay  co- 
loured dresses  reflected  in  the  clear 
water  ;  —  bare-legged  women  were 
beetling  linen  on  the  rocks ;  and  all 
these,  with  the  motionless  figures  of 
men  fishing  on  the  banks,  —  the  fairy 
islets  of  green  turf  or  ivy-clad  rock, — 
the  graceful  trees  overhanging  the 
stream,  formed  an  interesting  and 
varied  picture. 

We  went,  while  the  horses  were 
feeding,  to  see  a  mansion  which  is 
built  on  the  site  of  one  of  three  old 
castles  of  the  O'Briens,  occupied  in 
former  times  by  three  powerful  bro- 
thers. A  buxom,  good-humoured 
house-keeper,  with  a  most  preposses- 
sing and  benevolent  countenance, 
showed  us  the  house.  The  sensitive 
jealousy  of  this  good  dame,  for  the 
honour  of  the  family  in  which  she 
had  lived  many  years,  was  very  cha- 
racteristic. She  showed  us  several 
old  pictures  of  the  O'Brien  family  and 
one  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of 
Desmond,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty -two  years :  but  she 
displayed,  with  far  more  pride,  the 
handsome  likeness  of  her  present  mas- 
ter, in  the  uniform  of  the  tenth  Hus- 
sars, and  that  of  his  most  lovely 
mother  on  an  opposite  wall. 

The  house  seein^d  full  of  beauty,  m 


reality  as  well  as  representation: — for 
we  remarked  a  graceful.  Madonna-like 
girl  who  glided  modestly  away  as  we 
went  into  the  hall,  and  a  very  pretty 
face  peeeping  over  the  banisters  at  the 
strangers ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
handsome  countenance  of  the  comely 
dame  who  did  the  honours. 

After  quitting  the  house  we  walked 
through  a  ruined  pleasure  ground,  and 
along  a  tangled  and  pretty  path  by  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  led  to  a  ro- 
mantic glen,  which  our  inn-keeper 
guide,  who  seemed  to  have  a  genius 
for  similes,  told  us  **  strongly  resem- 
bled the  flowery  lakes  of  Killarney." 
It  looked  very  inviting ;  but  we  were 
tired,  and  it  was  growing  late  more- 
over, so  we  were  obliged  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  tlie  "flowery  lakes,"  and 
our  faces  towards  the  inn,  and  soon 
after  resumed  our  journey. 

The  sea! — with  what  delight  I 
hailed  the  first  glimpse  of  its  vast,  blue, 
ever-restless  expanse, — and  heard  the 
sublime  "music  of  its  roar," — and 
inhaled  its  fresh,  invigorating  breeze  I 
But  now  that  we  are  going  to  make 
some  stay  on  its  shores,  you  will  doubt- 
less have  rhapsodies  enough  on  the 
subject ;  so  I  shall  only  say,  that  after 
a  pleasant  drive  we  reached  the  long, 
scrambling  hotel  of  Miltown  Malbay 
before  nightfall,  and  there  took  up 
our  quarters. 

Nothing  goes  so  much  agunst  the 
grain  of  an  Irish  waiter,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  fraternity,  no  matter  to  what 
country  he  belongs,  as  to  confess  igno- 
rance upon  any  one  point  under  the 
sun.  ^  I  don't  know,"  is  a  phrase  he  can 
by  no  means  digest. 

I  was  greatly  amused  by  a  dialogue 
between  P— —  and  the  waiter  here 
last  night. 

*'  You  have  a  table  d'  bote  in  this 
hotel, — have  you  not?**  said  P— — 

"  Why,  ye-es,  sir — that  is — ^yes  we 
have,  sir,**  added  the  man  boldly,  de- 
termined to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  and  evidently  making  a  despe- 
rate plunge  in  the  dark. 

"  Is  there  one  now  ?*' 

*'  Oh,  I  dare  say,  sir.  Ill  inquire. 
Fm  sure  any  thing  you  want  you  can 
have,  sur : — always  well  supplied  here, 
sir." 

"  But  the  table  d'  bote,  I  suppose, 
b  only  in  summer?" 

"  Can't  exactly  say  what  is  the  sea- 
son I  but  we  often  hive  it,  very  often* 
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sir.  Of  course  it  can  be  whenever 
you  please  to  order,  sir.  Fll  speak 
to  the  landlord,  or  to  the  cook — per- 
haps to-day  you'd  wish " 

P stared  a  little  at  the  power 

attributed  to  him  of  forming  a  table 
d*  bote  by  his  sole  will  and  pleasure. 

"  What  I  wish  to  know,"  he  said, 
*'  is  whether  their  be  one  now  in  the 
hotel,  and  at  what  hour,  in  case  any  of 
our  party  should  like  to  join  it. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
waiter.  He  shuffled  and  evaded,  but 
in  vain :  there  seemed  nothing  for  it 
but  to  admit  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  the  word  "table  d'  bote"  was 
Greek  to  him.  After  many  very  hard 
twistings  of  the  far  from  white  napkin 


in  his  hand,  and  sundry  hemmings  and 
coughings,  he  said  with  much  reluct- 
ance. 

**  Why,  sir,  I  really  beg  pardon. 
I — I — of  course,  I  know  what  you 
mean ;  but  I  don't  exactly,"  (with  an 
extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  'ex- 
actly,') "  I  don't  quite  cxac^/y, — that  is 
to  say  understand, — I " 

P extricated  the  poor  waiter 

from  his  embarrassment  in  a  moment 
by  explaining ;  but  he  was  evidently 
much  mortified  at  having  been  forced 
to  confess  his  ignorance  of  any  thing ; 
and  departed  from  the  room  with  con- 
siderably less  importance  than  that 
with  which  he  had  flourished  into  it  a 
few  minutes  before. 
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Kilkee,  September  15. — Since  our 
arrival  here,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  have  done  nothing  but  wish 
for  you.  Not  altogether,  if  you  will 
believe  me,  from  selfish  motives,  but 
for  your  own  benefit  and  enjoyment. 
The  air  here  is  so  light,  so  fresh,  so 
briny,  so  inspiriting  that  it  produces 
an  mdescribably  charming  effect  on 
the  feelings.  One  could  almost  ima- 
gine oneself  to  have  emerged  into 
some  purer  region,  leaving  behind  a 
comparatively  dull  and  heavy  atmo- 
sphere, and  shaking  off  the  vexations, 
cares,  pomps,  vanities,  and  etiquettes 
of  life.  The  buoyancy  within  is  sus- 
tained,  and  as  it  were,  responded  to 
by  every  thing  without.  The  elastic 
sod  that  springs  and  rises  beneath 
your  tread, — the  broad  cheerful-look- 
ing, inviting  flag- ways, — the  sparkling 
sands,  and  then  the  waves ! — bounding, 
leaping,  tossing  as  if  in  very  wanton- 
ness of  delight ;  their  wild  fantastic 
gambols  like  the  glee  of  some  frolick- 
some  child  that  scarcely  knows  how 
enough  to  give  vent  or  expression  to 
the  aboimding  gladness  with  which  it 
is  filled. 

There  is  something  quite  conta- 
gious in  the  excitement  of  these  life- 
like waves;  at  least  so  it  seems  to 
me.     I  can  hardly  imagine  any  one 


withstanding  their  gladdening  in- 
fluence, and  the  buoyant  sensation  they 
communicate  to  the  spirits,  who  is 
not  absolutely 

"  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hope- 
less love." 

The  little  one-eyed  doctor  at 
Schwalbach,  Herr  Fenner,  maintained 
stoutly  in  his  pamphlet  that  the 
Nassau  waters  could  cure  effectually 
the  pangs  of  the  last  mentioned  item 
in  the  quotation,  together  with  every 
other  known  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Now,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  Pauline  or  the  Wein  Brunnen, — 
the  contents  of  both  being  most  exhil- 
arating, pleasant,  and  refreshing,'— I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the 
briny  waves  of  wild  Kilkee,  with  all 
their  breezy  and  buoyant  accompani- 
ments, for  producing  moral  benefits  as 
well  as  physical.  There  are  baths 
enough,  cold  and  warm,  shower,  va- 
pour and  douche,  to  dislodge  a  legion 
of  rheumatisms,  sciaticas,  and  spine 
complaints.  No  nervousness  could 
hold  out  a  week  against  the  united 
bracing  of  such  salt  air  and  salt  water ; 
and  hgad-aches  and  colds  are  blown 
away  without  any  ceremony.  The 
poor  who  come  here  for  health 
**  break  up  theur  crutches  to  boil  the 
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praties^'*  and  the  noh  become  robust^ 
rosy^  and  unfasbio&able  looking.  So 
far  for  the  body ;  and  as  for  the 
mindy  its  anxieties  must  indeed  be 
deep-seated  that  cannot  be  lightened 
and  relieTed  by  the  exhilarating  scenes 
presented  to  it;  grand  and  sublime^ 
and  yet  simple,  unsophisticated ;  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  their  mighty  Creator, 
imsoiled  and  undimmed  by  the  world's 
polluting  breath. 

Pray  observe,  however,  that  with 
all  my  enthusiasm  on  this  head,  1  do 
not  go  as  far  as  the  most  sapient 
Doctor  Fenner,  who  pretends  to  heal 
that  over  which  the  leech's  art  has  no 
power,  and  which  we  are  told  on  the 
Highest  authority,  no  floods  can  drown, 
neither  can  many  waters — no,  not  even 
those  of  the  Atlantic — quench  it. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Kilkee,  with  which,  being  an 
acquaintance  of  long  standing  in  my 
case,  I  hope  to  make  you  intimate. 

The  first  gHmpse  you  obtain  of  the 
characteristic  scenery  of  the  place  is 
from  the  last  hill  on  the  Miltown 
road  before  entering  the  village.  Here 
the  broad  Atlantic  opens  upon  the. 
view,  with  its  clear,  blue,  ever-restless 
expanse  ;  the  sweeping  outline  of  the 
bay  curving  gracefully  inwards,  flanked 
with  towering  cliffs,  and  guarded  by  a 
formidable  ledge  of  half-sunken  rocks 
at  its  entrance,  outside  which  the 
ocean  boils  and  frets,  while  all  within 
the  bay  is  unruffled  and  calm  in  com- 
parison. The  houses  at  the  "west 
end"  occupied  by  summer  visitors, 
and  grouped  about  near  the  waters 
edge,  look  well  from  this  point ;  and 
beyond,  are  the  cliffs  and  hea^hinds 
round  whose  jetty  base  the  milk-white 
spray  and  foam  are  perpetually  chaflng. 
But  the  most  striking  and  peculiar 
object  in  the  picture  is  Bishop*s  Island, 
a  square  mass  of  rock  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  standing  out  boldly 
from  the  main  land ;  the  regularity 
of  whose  shape  as  seen  from  hence, 
the  wall-like  erection  of  its  lofty  per- 
pendicular sides,  give  it  comparatively 
the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  work  of 
art,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  wild  fantastic  freaks  of  nature 
that  are  scattered  about  in  this  pic- 
turesque region. 

The  road  from  Miltown  to  Kilkee 
is  so  devoid  of  interest,  that  when  the 
foregoing  picture, — ^the  splendid  sea, 
clifisy  headtaadsy  bay,  and  Bishop^s  ia* 


land, — burst  suddenly  upon  the  view, 
it  is  impossible  to  restrain  an  exclama- 
tion of^  delight  The  scene  is  soon 
lost  sight  or,  however,  by  the  road 
turning  into  the  village  of  Kilkee. 
You  drive  through  a  long  street  of 
houses,  some  fitted  up  as  little  shops, 
others  holding  out  temptations  to 
visitors  whose  purses  do  not  admit  of 
their  aspiring  to  a  nearer  proximity  to 
the  sea.  Passing  the  hotel,  the  medi- 
cal hall,  the  market  place, —  as  I 
suppose  I  must  by  courtesy  call  that 
part  of  the  street  where  apples,  fish, 
meat,  v^etables,  ^^  and  other  escu- 
lents are  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
various  venders  thereof,  whose  philo- 
sophy I  have  often  admired  when 
seated  there  at  the  risk  of  themselves 
being  run  over  and  their  wares  de- 
molished by  a  lumbering  car,  dragged 
along  at  full  speed  by  a  wild  looking 
shaggy,  half-trained  horse,  over  whose 
irregular  movements  the  ragged  urchin 
perched  up  behind  him  seems  not  to 
have  the  slightest  control :  passing  all 
thesf*,  YOU  come  down  upon  the  bay. 

Oh  how  delightful  is  that  first  whiff 
of  its  briny  fragrance,  and  the  musical 
sound  of  the  waves  breaking  with 
soothing  and  measured  cadence  over 
the  smooth  sand  I  On  the  left  is  a 
long  row  of  cottages,  and  then  comes 
a  contrast  indeed  to  the  thatched  roofs 
and  white-washed  walls  that  surround 
it,  a  unique  little  building  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  with  its  tall  chim- 
neys, pointed  gable-ends,  carved  wood- 
work, gothic  doors,  and  latticed  win- 
dows :  its  neat  square  enclosure,  and 
pretty  ornamented  gateway.  Need  I  tell 
you — no,  I  see  you  have  guessed  that 
this  b  the  school-house,  about  which 
you  have  heard  already,  but  about 
which  you  shall  hear  more,  ere  long. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the 
Marine  Parade,  and  are  passing  be- 
fore two  houses  empty  at  this  moment, 
but  thronged  to  overflowing,  and  from 
which  many  a  foot  turns  away  disap- 
pointed of  an  entrance,  when  the  day 
of  rest  comes  round,  and 

Freed  from  toil  and  weekly  care, 
They  press   towards    the    house   of 

prayer, 
To  bend  the  knee,  and  worship  there. 

These  houses  were  fitted  up  for  a 
temporary  place  of  worship ;  but 
therebv  hangs  a  longer  tale  than  I 
have  time  to  tell  you  at  present :  ^ou 
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shall  hate  it  another  day.  And  now, 
tfaoogh  W0  have  passed  the  Marine 
Para«ie»  and  the  doors  of  Merton 
Lodg^  are  open  to  welcome  and  re- 
ceive ^ouy  we  must  take  a  ramble  along 
the  clifis,  just  to  give  jou  some  idea  of 
the  localities  of  the  place  before  yoa 
go  in. 

A  carriage  road  has  been  lately 
begun  which  is  to  extend  along  the 
eliffii  for  a  considerable  distance^  and 
will  be  a  charming  drive :  this  is  bor- 
dered by  a  footway  of  the  large'smooth 
flag  stones  which  abound  here,  and 
guarded  by  a  low  wall  on  the  side 
next  the  sea. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  useful  or 
convenient  thim  this  fine  broad  flaff- 
way,  replacing  a  rugged  muddy  path, 
which,  ^er  a  rainy  morning,  used  to 
put  to  ample  test  the  powers  of  cork 
soles,  galoshes  and  India-rubbers. 
TAe  visiters  of  Kilkee  testify  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  this  improvement ; 
for  the  promenade  is  generally  full  of 
persons ;  some  pacing  up  and  down 
for  a  brisk  constitutional  walk,  others 
sunning  themselves  in  groups,  chatting 
together,  or  watching  the  waves 
breaking  and  tossing  against  the  rocks. 
The  flag-way  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement, and  as  1  have  said,  nothing 
can  be  more  useful  or  convenient :  but 
the  wall  I — that  I  cannot  quite  recon- 
cile myself  to.  It  bounds  and  pre- 
scribes the  walk,  and  if  continued 
much  farther,  will  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  a  wild  ramble  along  the  clifis. 
The  coast  in  this  particular  place  is 
full  of  picturesque  indentation?,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  keeping  along  close  to 
the  e<lge  of  the  cliff;  and  the  peep 
over  occasionally  to  get  a  view  of  a 
natural  arch,  or  to  witness  the  swell- 
ing of  a  dark  green  wave  into  a  sub- 
terranean cavern  which  vomits  it  out 
the  next  moment,  in  a  rush  of  angry 
foam,  is  well  worth  the  wetting  of  a 
shoe,  or  soiling  of  a  stocking.  But  I 
fear  I  am  very  ungrateful  in  thus  over- 
looking the  comfort  and  securilr  of 
the  wfdled  causeway,  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  beauty  it  shuts  out. 

After  passing  the  termination  of 
the  yet  unfinished  carriage-drive,  you 
get  out  on  the  smooth,  short,  velvetty 
turf,  and  pass  by  some  ponds  and 
raised  mounds,  said  to  be  part  of  gar- 
dens or  pleasure  grounds  constructed 
here  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  in 
bye-gone  times*    Uis  lady  is  said  to 


have  made  use  of  A  little  creek  or 
fairy  bay,  which  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Lady's  Bath,"  or  "  Lady's 
Hole."  It  looks  very  secluded  and 
inviting  to  bathe  in,  but  I  have  heard 
the  suction  of  the  water  is  so  strong 
as  to  make  it  dangerous ;  and  last 
season,  some  young  girls  who  were 
tempted  by  its  appearance  to  venture 
in,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
drowned. 

Beyond  the  "  fish  ponds,**  the  soil 
slopes  down  to  the  sea  ;  and  here  the 
beach  is  covered  with  large  shingles, 
called  <*  boulder-stones.*'  These  are 
perfectly  smooth  and  round,  and  al- 
ways look  to  me  like  huge  almond 
comfits  of  gigantic  dimensions.  No- 
thing gives  a  more  complete  idea  of 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  waves, 
than  the  sight  of  these  giant  pebbles— 
their  toys ! — ground  down  into  such 
polished  smoothness  of  surface  by  the 
irresistible  action  of  the  waters.  The 
sea  nearly  covers  this  shingly  beach  at 
high  water,  and  at  particinar  times  of 
the  tide,  the  retreating  waves  as  they 
rush  down,  carrying  luong  with  them 
in  their  impetuous  course  the  gigantic 
boulders,  produce  a  sound  like  the 
stunning  discharge  of  artillery. 

There  is  something  unspeakably 
grand  and  awful  in  this  deep,  rum- 
bling, majestic  sound — ocean's  mighty 
thunder  ;  and  the  effect  of  its  recur- 
rence at  measured  intervals,  with  the 
advancing  and  retreating  wave,  is 
thrilling  and  impressive  beyond  des- 
cription. 

The  cliff  rises  soon  after  leaving 
this  place,  and  a  broad  shelving  rocky 
path  overhangring  the  sea  conducts  to 
one  of  the  great  natural  curiosities  of 
the  coast — the  amphitheatre.  It  is  a 
semi-circular  indentation  of  the  cliff, 
within  which  the  rock  rises  in  even 
ledges,  forming  rows  of  natural  seats 
one  above  another,  as  though  hewn 
there  by  the  art  of  man.  The  sea 
rushes  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  a 
most  spirit-stirring  sight  it  is  to  sit  and 
watch  the  waves,  from  one  of  the 
upper  ledges  overlooking  the  chasm. 
To  see  these  huge  monsters  of  the 
deep  uplifting  themselves  outside, 
swelling  gradually,  and  gathering 
bulk  as  they  approach,  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically at  first,  the  mouth  of  the 
enclosure.  Their  course  increases  in 
velocity  as  they  gain  the  entrance,  and 
into  it  they  come  dashing  with  impe- 
tttoua  force,  bounding  along;  pushing 
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and  jostling  each  other  as  it  were 
with  wild  eagerness  to  enter  the  first, 
the  white  spray  flying  from  their 
crests,  and  glancing  in  the  sunshine, 
like  the  flowing  manes  of  so  many 
fiery  steeds  in  hot  pursuit.  In  they 
dash,  the  impetus  with  which  they  are 
borne  forward,  causing  them  to  rush 
up  the  ledges  of  rock  to  the  topmost 
stair ;  then  down  again  comes  the 
whole  body  of  water  in  a  drenching 
cascade  of  snowy  foam,  falling  from 
flight  to  flight,  and  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  jetty  rock  down 
which  tne  milk-white  torrent  is  pour- 
ing. The  meeting  between  the  des- 
cending rush  of  waters,  and  the  angry 
billows  dashing  up  the  steep  produces 
a  violent  shock  ;  wave  encounters 
wave,  lashed  into  fury  within  the  nar- 
row enclosure,  and  the  inside  of  the 
amphitheatre  looks  like  a  hissing  and 
boiling  cauldron.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  dark  frowning  rocks  and 
milk-white  foam  ;  the  rushing  sound 
of  the  falling  water,  mingling  with 
the  thundering  roar  of  the  waves  and 
the  crashing  of  the  billows  against 
the  cliff  whence  they  are  beaten  back 
with  a  force  equal  to  their  furious 
advance, — the  mist-like  spray  floating 
over  the  whole,  and  the  masses  of  yel- 
low foam  detached  from  the  turmoil 
below,  and  borne  into  the  air, — all 
combine  to  give  this  scene  when  the 
ocean  is  rough  and  the  tide  coming 
in^  a  really  awful  effect. 

At  low  water,  however,  and  on  a 
calm  day,  the  amphitheatre  wears  a 
different  aspect.  1  have  walked  along 
the  semi-circular  seat-like  ledges,  dis- 
turbing the  white  sea-fowl  perched 
quietly  with  half-closed  eyes  where  the 
torrent  raves  and  rushes  at  high 
water  ;  and  have  clambered  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  enclosure 
where  there  are  caverns  imdemeath 
the  cliff,  paved  with  muscles  and  other 
shell  fish,  and  full  of  fairy  baths  left 
by  the  tide,  cool  and  clear,  such  as 
Tltania  and  her  maids  of  honour  might 
love  to  take  their  pleasure  in  on  a 
summer's  day. 

I  know  not  anywhere  a  walk  so 
short  as  that  from  the  boat-house  at 
Kilkee  to  the  high  cliff  called  the 
**  Look-out,"  a  distance  easily  accom- 
plished in  half  an  hour,  that  comprises 
within  its  limits  so  much  that  is  cu- 
rious in  nature.  A  few  steps  from 
the  amphitheatre  brings  to  view  an- 
other beautiful  object ;  Ot  tall  isolated 


pillar,  standing  out  a  short  space  from 
the  main  cliff,  and  which  doubtless  at 
some  bye-gone  time  formed  part  of  it, 
and  was  rent  away  in  some  convulsion 
of  the  elements.  The  dark  grey 
colour  of  this  pillar,  stained  here  and 
there  by  mosses  and  lichens — its  rug> 
ged  outline — the  broad  base  washed 
by  the  foaming  surges — the  position  it 
occupies  in  a  sort  ofangle  from  whence 
the  grouping  of  the  surrounding 
clifls  IS  seen  in  a  peculiarly  graceful 
point  of  view  ;  the  sea,  which  owing 
to  sunken  rocks  and  subterranean 
caverns,  is  generally  greatly  a^tated 
in  this  spot,  altogether  make  the  pil- 
lar an  interesting  object.  Last  year 
a  beautiful  tuft  of  sea-pink  grew  on 
the  very  top  of  it,  and  continued  in 
full  bloom  during  the  whole  season. 
Many  a  rude  storm  did  that  delicate 
plant  encounter,  and  touching  it  was 
to  see  its  lovely  clusters  of  pale  pink 
flowers  bending  their  meek  heads  to 
the  gale — planted  on  that  wild  spot 
where  no  human  hand  could  reach, 
looking  so  refined  and  graceful,  such 
a  contrast  to  the  rough  rude  pile  on 
which  it  grew. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  waves  in  and  out  of 
a  low  cavern,  which  here  runs  a  long 
way  imder  the  land.  Their  hollow, 
rumbling,  muffled  sound  within  the 
cave  has  a  peculiar  effect ;  especially 
when  you  lay  your  ear  to  the  groimd 
overhead,  and  that  the  "bruit  sourd" 
of  their  unseen  tossings  seems  to  come 
up  to  you  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Intrinsic  Bay  is  the  next  object  of 
interest ;  and  tearful  and  thrilling  in- 
deed are  the  feelings  it  awakens  in  the 
mind.  You  have  heard  of  the  dread- 
ful wreck  of  the  *'  Intrinsic,**  a  fine 
Englbh  vessel,  which  took  place  here 
a  few  years  ago,  and  from  which  the 
bay  derived  the  name  it  has  gone  by 
since.  How,  for  many  hours,  the  un- 
fortunate ship  was  dashed  about  in 
this  awful  spot,  struggling  with  the 
breakers,  and  surrounded  by  the  black 
inhospitable  menacing  rocks  ;  —  how 
crowds  on  the  shore  looked  helplessly 
on,  imable  to  render  her  the  slightest 
assistance  in  her  hour  of  danger ; — 
and  how  just  before  she  went  down,  a 
female  form  was  seen  to  appear  for  a 
moment  on  the  deck,  and  after  one 
wild  look  around  at  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation, sink  back  despairingly  into 
the  cabin.— You    have    heard   bow 
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every  sou)  on  board  perished,  and  how 
a  bird  hovering  over  the  spot  where 
the  ship  had  gone  down  was  observed 
to  stoop  and  pick  up  something,  which 
having  dropped  on  the  shore,  while 
flying  along,  proved  to  be-^a  lady's 
glove ! 

"  A  lady's  glove !  O,  bear  it  hither ! 

Alas,  for  the  hand  it  prest ' 
Fair  cheek  hath  blancii'd — fond  heart 
did  wither — 

And  bright  eyes  closed  in  rest ! 

«*  Of  the  cherished  at  many  a  heart  and 
home, 

There's  left  but  this  relic — ^toss'd 
Fragile  and  light,  on  the  wild  sea's  foam, 

A  type  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

•*  O,  when  shall  the  voice  of  the  mourner 
cease 

To  wail  m  the  far-oflF  land, 
For  her  who  hath  left  the  *  vacant  place,* 

And  severed  the  kindred  band  ? 

**  Whose   glove,    like    the    dove-borne 
branch  of  yore. 
Is  given  for  those  that  weep  her, 
A  pletlge  that  the  waters  can  chill  her 
no  more. 
That  sweet  is  the  rest  of  the  sleeper." 

I  know  not  what  has  become  of  the 
**  relic  "  so  movingly  apostrophised  in 
the  poem  of  which  I  have  quoted  a 
part  We  were  not  at  Kilkee  when 
this  dreadful  wreck  took  place,  but 
some  of  the  tokens  of  the  scene  were 
sent  us  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
Among  others  were  some  fragments  of 
coloured  cotton  belonging  to  bales 
which  formed  part  of  the  ship's  cargo. 
These,  indeed,  told  their  own  tale,  and 
expressively  too.  They  were  literally 
honeycombed  with  holes  ;  the  violent 
tossing  in  the  sea  and  friction  against 
the  rocks  having  given  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ground  in  a  mill. 

And  now  here  we  are,  after  mount- 
ing a  pretty  steep  ascent,  on  the  top  of 
the  4Mgh  «' Look-out"  cliff:  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  pleasanter 
spot  to  pause  and  take  br^th  on.  The 
view  is  enlarged  and  beautiful,  extend- 
ing iminterruptedly  all  round  the  hor- 
izon. On  one  side  may  be  seen  the 
vnndings  of  the  Shannon,  with  Carri- 
gahoU  Castle  and  Bay  ;  the  shadowy 
outline  of  the  Kerry  mountains  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  a  large  tract  of 
coimtry, — corn-field,  meadow,  bog  and 
scattered  habitations,  —  intervening. 
On  the  other  lies  the  splendid  Atlan- 
tic, outstretched  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  soblumty.     Beneath   us  is  the 


"  Look-out  Bay  j"  around,  the  tower- 
ing cliffs  in  their  fantastic  variety  of 
forms  ;  and  almost  in  front  the  beauti- 
ful Bishop's  and  Bird  Islands. 

There  is  some  legend  connected 
with  the  first  of  these  islands  which  I 
have,  despite  many  efforts,  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  discover.  It  is  just  the 
place  to  which  one  might  imagine 
some  wild  story  attached.  Its, curious 
form,  so  square,  massive,  and  block- 
like ; — its  abrupt  looking  and  belated 
position,  standing  out  of  the  water,  as 
if  it  had  been  conjured  up  and  sum- 
moned there  by  magic; — its  green 
surface  varied  by  two  rude  pillar-like 
mounds  of  large  stones,  which  recall 
to  mind  the  "cairns"  described  by 
Ossian  as  piled  over  the  bones  of 
some  "  son  of  a  hundred  fights." 

These  mounds  are  said  to  mark  the 
graves  of  two  bishops  or  holy  men, 
who,  in  times  long  since  gone  by,  be- 
took themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
seclusion,  to  this  lonely  sea-girt  spot. 
Here  they  passed  the  evening  of  their 
days 

'*  'Mid  counted  beads  and  countless 
prayers," 

and  here  they  died  and  were  buried. 

Smile  not  at  the  tale :  and  let  no 
reminiscences  of  the  memorable  story 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  who  devoured 
each  other  until  nought  was  left  of 
them  but  their  respective  tails, —  let 
no  reminiscence  of  this  veracious  le- 
gend suggest  the  idea  that  needs  must 
have  been  that  these  holy  bishosp 
performed,  each  for  the  other,  the  iu- 
neral  obsequies.  The  island  wherein 
they  rest  not  only  was,  but  is, — how- 
ever appearances  may  seem  to  deny 
the  fact,  —  accessible  from  the  main 
land,  as  you  shall  hear. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  curious 
spot  was  on  a  calm  day,  when  the  sea 
was  comparatively  at  rest,  and  nothing 
broke  the  height  of  the  steep,  perpen- 
dicular, rocky  island  wall,  except  an 
occasional  dash  of  spray  that  leaped  up 
against  it,  and  made  the  dark  sides 
look  still  darker  by  the  contrast  to  its 
snowy  whiteness.  I  thought,  as  my 
eyes  rested  on  the  square  mass  looking 
thus  apart  and  unapproachable  in  its 
loneliness,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
see  a  more  complete  natural  fortifi- 
cation. "  Nothing,  surely,"  thought 
I,  "  can  invade  those  rocky  solitudes, 
save  the  foot  of  the  sea-bird  that  builds 
her  nest  among  the  fissures ; "— .when^ 
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lo  r  <m  tilt  brink  of  th^  elHf  i^>peared 
a  small  sbaggy  black-faeed  sheep ; 
and  then  came  another,  and  another, 
quietly  cropping  the  short  herbc^e 
that  grew  <m  the  flat  top  of  the 
island. 

The  pasture  of  Bishop's  island,  as 
we  afterwards  learned,  is  considered 
the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  of 
any  in  the  country ;  and  the  mutton 
fed  upon  its  hallowed  soil  is  always 
offered  for  sale  with  an  extra  confi- 
dence in  its  merits. 

'<  Buy  an  elegant  quarther  this  morn- 
ing, your  honour ; "  says  the  blue- 
frocked  itinerant,  raising  up  the  corner 
of  the  cloth  that  covers  his  lon^  bas- 
ket ;  an  elegant  quarther — raal  island 
mutton ;  as  small  as  anvthinff,  as  sweet 
as  honey,  and  that  wiU  melt  in  your 
mouth.  Never  was  off  the  island, 
your  honour,  never ;  sure  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  a  lie." 

And,  certainly,  as  far  as  regards  the 
good  oualities  of  the  article  com- 
mendeo,  there  is  no  departure  from 
truth ;  for  whether  owing  to  its  indi- 
vidual and  intrinsic  merits,  or  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  Spartan  sauce  that 
seasons  every  "comestible"  in  this 
appetite-giving  place,  there  is  no 
where  such  good  mutton  as  at  Kilkee. 
The  assertion,  however,  of  its  cominr 
from  Bishop's  island  is  to  be  received 
with  considerable  caution,  inasmuch  as 
the  little  more  than  an  acre  of  ground, 
of  which  the  whole  consists,  must  pos- 
sess miraculous  powers  of  multiplying 
and  expanding  its  resources,  to  be 
able  to  maintain  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  sheep  sold  as  "raal  island  mut- 
ton." 

We  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  operation  of 
getting  the  poor  animals  off  and  on  the 
island.  It  must,  irom  the  description, 
be  a  very  curious  though  a  painfully 
nervous  sight.  When  the  weather  is 
very  calm,  the  sheep  are  taken  out  in 
a  canoe,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
expert  cliff  climbers,  who  perform  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  feat  of  scaling 
the  rocky  wall  of  the  island.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  they  throw  down  a  long 
grass  rope  which  they  have  carried  up 
with  them:  this  is  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  sheep,  and  the  poor  animal  is 
dragged  up  the  height.  The  process 
of  getting  the  sheep  down  is  performed 
in  the  same  manner*  The  climber 
descends  first,  and  the  desperate  re- 
sistance made  by  the  terrified  creature 


as  he  drags  it  tSt&t  btm>  by  oaiuiog  it 
to  slide  gradually  and  reluctantly 
down  the  rock  with  its  four  legs 
planted  firmly  against  it,  prevents  the 
animal  firom  falUng  head  foremost  into 
the  sea. 

Bird  island  is  an  irregularly  sha^d 
mass  of  rock,  the  outline  of  wmch 
always  reminds  me  of  the  represent- 
ations of  that  singular  pile  in  the 
northern  seas,  Rockall,  winch  is  often 
mistaken  at  a  distance  for  a  ship  in 
fiill  sail,  and  is  said  to  have  give  a  rise 
to  the  romantic  legend  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  or  Phantom  Ship  of  the 
north.  Another  point  of  resemblance 
between  them  is,  that  both  are  the 
resort  of  sea  birds.  Vast  numbers  of 
the  latter  build  their  nests  oti  Bird 
Island,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  them 
dotted  about  among  the  ledges  of 
rock,  perched  on  the  sharp  pinnacles, 
or  drawn  up  in  formal  even  lines  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  I  never  can 
look  at  these  sea  fowl,  standing  as 
they  do  when  at  rest  on  one  leg  with 
the  other  drawn  up  beside  them,  that 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  a  fsvourite  story 
of  my  old  Italian  master.  Signer  Cos- 
tantini.  I  fancy  I  see  his  sharp  intel- 
ligent face — his  bright  eyes  twinkling 
with  glee  firom  out  the  net-work  of 
most  comical  looking  wrinkles  in 
which  they  were  embedded — his  almost 
child-like  delight  as  he  wound  up  his 
anecdote. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  he,  "a 
Roman  gentleman  received  a  present 
of  a  certain  bird  which  was  accounted 
a  great  delicacy  for  the  table.  He 
committed  it  to  his  cook  with  many 
injunctions  to  do  it  every  justice  in 
the  dressing,  and  having  invited  a 
couple  of  friends  to  share  the  feast, 
looked  forward  with  no  little  anxiety 
to  the  appearance  of  the  dainty. 
Meanwhile,  the  bird  was  put  on  the 
spit,  and  the  cook  stood  by  to  superin- 
tend its  evolutions.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  said  cook  had  a  fiur 
friend  in  the  town  to  whom  he  was 
paying  his  addresses  ;  and  as  fate 
would  have  it,  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  most  intently  occupied 
about  the  fowl,  the  damsel  entered 
the  kitchen. 

"  *  Good  evening,  Jacopo,'  said  she, 
« why  how  busy  you  are  I — has  your 
master  company  to  dinner  ?  * 

"  *  Yes  ;*  said  Jacopo,  *  and  he  has 

S'ven  me  so  many  charges  about  this 
rd  which  was  sent  him  a  present* 
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that  I  am  forced  to  Wateh  it  closely.  I 
must  keep  bastiag  it  as  you  see,  with 
this  mixture  of  herbs  and  spices  and 
choice  sweet  wines  continually.  It 
will  be  a  rare  dainty^  I  promise  you^ 
when  done.' 

*' '  Ah,  I  dare  say  it  is  very  good  ;  * 
said  the  girl,  '  how  nice  it  looks— and 
what  a  delicious  savoury  smell  1  how 
I  should  like  to  taste  it ! ' 

***And  so  you  shall,  cesrissimaf* 
exclaimed  the  enamoured  cook,  losing 
sight  of  all  prudential  considerations, 
—led  away,  as  many  a  wiser  man  has 
i  been  before  and  since,  by  love, — *  So 
you  shall,  carina  mia  I  *  and  with  that 
he  snatched  up  a  knife,  and  boldly 
cutting  a  leg  off  the  fowl,  presented 
it  to  his  mistress.* 

"  When  dinner  was  about  to  be 
served  up  the  cook  was  rather  in  a 
dilemma.  He  covered  the  bird  over 
with  thick  rich  sauce,  and  placing  it 
on  the  dish  so  as  to  conceal  as  much 
as  possible  the  deficiency  of  the  leg, 
hoped  that  what  he  had  done  would 
escape  detection.  But  he  was  mis- 
taken. In  a  minute  or  two  after  the 
company  had  sat  down  to  table,  out 
N  came  his  master  in  a  towering  passion, 
calling  loudly  for  the  cook. 

"'Bricconel*  he  exclaimed,  *how 
dared  you  maim  the  fowl !  what  have 
you  done  with  the  other  leg? ' 

"  *  The  other  le^,'  said  the  unfortu-* 
nate  cook,  *  the  other  leg,  Signore  — 
I — I — it  never  had  but  one  leg,'  he 
added  with  desperation. 

"'  One  leg  I'  exclaimed  the  master, 
'  who  ever  heard  of  a  bird  with  only 
one  leg  ?  Hear  what  this  fellow  says,' 
he  added,  turning  to  his  guests,  *  was 
there  ever  such  insolence  ? ' 

"  The  cook  had  now  nothing  for  it 
hut  to  persist  in  his  assertion,  which 
he  did  manfully,  declaring  that  no 
fowl  of  that  particular  species  was 
N  ever  known  in  the  experience  of  cook 
or  naturalist  to  possess  two  legs.  He 
maintained  the  point,  and  the  discus- 
sion ended  by  the  enraged  host  de- 
claring that  if  he  did  not  prove  the 
truth  of  his  words  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  witnesses  then  present, 
he  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  in 
disgrace,  and  severely  punished  rnore^- 
over  for  the  abstraction  of  the  leg. 

<'  The  man  made  his  escape,  glad  to 
eet  off  on  such  terms,  and  laying  the 
nattering  tmction  to  his  fears  that, 
his  passion  once  over,  his  master  would 
thidc  B«  more  of  the  business.    Great 


was  the  dismay  therefore  of  tho  delin- 
quent, when  he  was  summoned  to  at« 
tend  the  party  next  day  to  the  Pontine 
Marshes  where  the  bird  in  question 
was  generally  to  be  seen.  He  put  the 
best  face  he  could  on  the  matter  how- 
ever, and  away  he  went. 

"  As  they  approached  the  Marshes, 
Jacopo's  courage  began  to  fail ;  they 
were  now  in  sight  of  the  spot  which 
the  birds  were  wont  to  frequent,  and 
he  was  just  beginning  to  revolve  in 
his  mind  the  expediency  of  confessing 
all  and  throwing  himself  on  his  mas- 
ter's clemency,  when  he  espied  a  bird 
standing  quite  still  on  the  edge  of  a 
pool,  and,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and 
triumph  I  it  actually  had  but  one  single 
leg. 

"  *  There,  signor  padrone  / '  he  ex- 
claimed ;  *  there  I — I  told  you  how  it 
was !  look  at  yonder  bird,  and  see 
who  is  right  now.  Now  where  are 
the  two  legs  you  spoke  of?* 

"  With  these  words,  Jaoopo,  unwill- 
ing to  trust  another  glance,  turned 
quickly  round,  and  setting  his  face 
towards  the  city,  declared  that  the 
evidence  being  so  conclusive  in  his 
favour,  there  was  no  need  to  waste 
any  more  time  about  the  business,  and 
that  they  had  now  better  proceed 
home  without  further  delay. 

"  *  Not  so  fast,*  cried  the  master. — 
'  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that  comes  to.' 

''  Whereupon  he  began  to  shout  at 
the  bird  with  all  his  might,  who  looking 
up  from  his  doze  at  the  unwonted 
clamour,  quietly  put  down  his  other 
leg,  spread  his  wing^,  and  fiew  away. 

**  <  Now  I*  exclaimed  the  gentleman 
confronting  the  unfortunate  cook; 
*  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?* 

"  *Ah,  master,  if  you  had  only  done 
that  last  night  I  if  you  had  only  cried 
out  and  shouted  to  the  other  bird  as 
you  have  done  to  this,  who  knows 
out  he  might  have  put  down  the 
second  leg,  too.' 

**  The  ready  reply  of  the  culprit 
disarmed  his  master,  who  admired  his 
ingenuity  in  getting  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  pardoned  him,  on  the  condition 
of  having  no  more  one-legged  fowls 
appear  on  his  table." 

Wednesday,  —  One  need  not  have 
recourse  to  poetry  or  romance  for 
the  highly- wrought  pathos  of  life : — 
there  are  sometimes  as  strong  touches 
of  tragedy  in  its  every-day  scenes  as 
occur  in  the  pages  of  the  most  ex- 
citing fiction.     Imagination  is  a  vivid 
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painter>  but  reality  is  ofttimes  far 
more  powerful,  stem,  and  sombre. 

I  do  not  think  poet  or  dramatist 
could  imagine  a  deeper  touch  of  the 
tragedy  of  life  than  the  agonized 
burst  of  feeling  of  a  poor  yovmg  wo- 
man, known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  "the  sailor's  wife,"  when  I  went 
out  to  her,  a  few  day's  since,  to  the 
hall  door.  I  never  heard  any  thing 
so  bitter,  so  expressive.  It  was  over- 
coming :  —  if  my  existence  had  de- 
pended on  it,  I  could  not  have  uttered 
a  word  at  the  moment.  I  did  not 
lose  the  impression  for  half  the  day 
afterwards. 

She  and  her  husband  were  living 

at ,  when  we  were  here  last. 

They  had  come  to  the  village  perfect 
strangers,  she  an  Englishwoman,  he 
that  citizen  of  the  world,  a  sea- 
faring man,  looking  for  any  employ- 
ment that  might  offer.  They  were 
an  interesting  pair :  I  used  often  to 
think  how  peculiar  was  their  position, 
and  how  much  they  must  love  one 
another,  isolated  thus  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  all  the  world  to  each 
other. 

And  so  they  did:— their  very  po- 
verty seemed  a  bond ;  the  hardships 
they  endured  were  mutual,  and 
neither  had  any  to  help  or  comfort 
them  in  the  hour  of  sickness  or  dis- 
tress, save  the  other.  She  was  a 
delicate  young  creature,  often  ill; 
and  he  used  to  come  up  to  us  in  the 
evening,  when  his  work  was  done,  to 
get  assistance  for  her  ;  and  we  used 
to  think  there  was  somethmg  soft- 
ened and  affectionate  in  his  blunt, 
uncouth  manners,  when  he  spoke  of 
her  sufferings. 

But  it  was  she  who  was  our  con- 
stant visitor,  and  generally  on  account 
of  her  husband  she  came.  He  was  em- 
ployed attending  the  workmen  in  an 
extensive  buildmg,  and  his  having 
been  a  sailor,  and  accustomed  to 
climbing,  caused  him  to  be  often 
despatched  on  perilous  errands.  Two 
or  three  times  during  their  stay  in  the 
village  he  met  with  dangerous  acci- 
dents, and  then  it  was  we  saw  how  much 
she  loved  him.  Her  anxietv  and  solici- 
tude were  very  touching,  ani  so  was  her 
thankfuhaess  for  any  little  favour  re- 
ceived for  her  husbaiid.  It  was  quite 
a  pleasure  to  see  her  happy  counten- 
ance when  she  went  away,  carrying 
some  little  dainty  to  the  sick  man,  or 
ft  book  to  amuse  himi  or  bandages  for 


his  bruises.  They  were  in  the  great- 
est poverty.  I  often  thought  they 
were  like  the  "  meek  and  patient  pair  " 
of  Cowper :  like  them  they  seemed  to 
have 

**  Nor  comforts  else,  but  in  their  mutual 
love." 

A  few  days  since,  when  we  were 

preparing  for  a  drive,  P camo 

in  and  said  the  sailor's  wife  was  out- 
side. She  had  come  to  pour  into  bis 
benevolent  ear,  that  is  always  open 
to  every  tale  of  suffering  and  distress, 
a  melancholy  story.  Her  husband 
had  deserted  her !  They  were  living, 
or  rather  starving  in  Limerick  ;  he 
got  into  bad  company — ^was  allured  to 
go  with  his  associates  to  Dublin,  to 
try  and  mend  his  wretched  fortunes 
(Oh,  want  I  how  dire  are  thy  temp- 
tations !)  and  stole  away  without 
telling  his  wife  any  thing  of  his  in- 
tended departure. 

P told  this  sad  tale  with  his 

usual  feeling,  and  added,  that  the 
poor  deserted  wife  had  come  to  get 
some  assistance  towards  carrying  her 
to  England,  to  the  only  fi*iends  she  now 
had  in  the  world.  I  went  out  to  the 
door  to  give  her  our  contributions. 
She  was  standing  on  the  steps,  and 
the  moment  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
my  well-known  face, — Oh !  wnat  a 
gush  of  agony!  I  never  heard  any 
thing  like  it.  I  was  obliged  to  put 
the  money  into  her  hand,  and  run 
back  into  the  house:  had  I  stayed 
another  instant,  I  should  have  been  as 
bad  as  herself. 

There  was  a  whole  volume  of 
meaning  in  that  burst  of  bitter  grief: 
it  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
depths  of  a  broken  heart.  I  could 
fancy  the  effect  the  sudden  sight  of 
me  produced  on  her,  recalling  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  her 
former  visits  here,  and  the  miserable 
contrast  of  her  present  forlorn  state. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  recollection  of  her 
unworthy  husband  was  "  too  much . 
for  her :" — for  I  suppose,  with  a  true 
woman's  feeling  she  continues  to  love 
him  on,  notwithstanding  his  cruel  de- 
sertion. 

All  this,  and  much  more  was  ex- 
pressed by  the .     I  hardly   know 

what  to  call  the  sort  of  long  bursting 
sob  that  smote  my  ears  and  my  heart, 
and  haunted  them  for  hours  after- 
wards. It  was  a  scene  really  worthy 
the  pen  of  Sterne. 

M.  F.  D. 
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What  a  vast  series  of  experiments 
in  the  huge  laboratory  of  the  world 
has  History  by  this  time  collected  for 
Philosophy  I     What  varied  combina- 
tions of  the  few  primitive  elements ; 
what  strange  and  unexpected  results ! 
That  the  time  has  come  for  some  at- 
>     tempt  to  methodize  these  results — for 
^     some  effort  to  conj  ecture  the  real  march 
and  object  and  destiny  of  our  won- 
drous humanity^  seems  to  be  felt  with 
a  peculiar  intensity  in  the  very  gene- 
ration in  which  we  live.    The  problem 
has  pressed  hard  upon  men's   hearts 
in    all  times ;    but    it    can    scarcely 
be  doubted  it  has  assumed  a  definite- 
ness  in  these  days  quite  peculiar  and 
characteristic.       In   its  philosophical 
speculations  as  distinct  from  its  exact 
science,  ours  is  eminently  an  age  of 
anticipation  and  retrospect ;  the  two- 
faced  Janus  is  its  type.     Seldom  have 
the  ctiltivators  of  physical  and  matbe- 
^    matical  science  been  more  devoted  to 
the  utilitarian  Present;    never  were 
the    philosophical    speculators    more 
immersed  in  the  Past  and  the  Future. 
Of  these  two  directions  of  thought, 
the  Past  is,  however,  among  our  in- 
quirers, clearly  the  more  engrossing. 
We  abound,  to  a  degree  quite  unex- 
ampled, with    histories,    judgments, 
summaries  of  the  past ;  we  have  be- 
come a  world  of  philosophical  gos- 
sips and  story-tellers.     This  tendency 
finds  two  principal  fields  of  exercise  ; 
the  history  of  contemplation  and  the 
history  of  action ;  both  pursued  not 
in  the  way  of  detail,  but  of  reflection. 
In  modern  Europe,  nearly  every  great 
mental  revolution,  nearly  every  im- 
^  portant  change  in  the  general  habi- 
tudes of  thought  has  begun  in  Ger- 
manv  ;  and  there  also,  by  a  singular 
combination  of  powers  apparently  op- 
posite, that  laborious  work  of  detailed 
investigation    is    always    prosecuted, 
which  is  afterwards  prepared  for  the 
general  market  by  the  dexterity  of 
French  artists,  and  stamped  (as  far 
as  it  seems  to  deserve  it)  for  common 
currency,    by  the    solid  impress    of 


English  judgment.  This  tendency 
of  which  we  speak,  offers  a  new  ex- 
emplification of  the  rule.  The  philo- 
spphical  investigation  of  history,  with 
few  exceptions,  (chiefly  the  remark- 
able one  of  Montesquieu),  has  taken 
its  modern  rise  among  the  German 

Erofessors ;  and  France,  as  usual, 
as  betaken  herself  to  enchase  the 
rough  jewels  of  Teutonic  meditation 
and  learning  in  a  setting  so  brilliant 
and  attractive,  as  to  have  made  one  of 
the  deepest  and  darkest  of  all  subjects 
of  inquiry  popular  in  the  very  salons-. 
The  very  pleasing  work  before  us  is 
one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  the 
current  having  reached  the  English 
shore. 

We  have  just  observed  that  there 
are  two  chief  departments  of  the  ge- 
neral history  of  humanity.  The  ten- 
dency to  labour  the  history  of  specu- 
lation, in  which  much  more  has  as  yet 
been  done,  seems  to  have  arisen  on 
the  Continent  from  the  weariness  of 
new  systems,  seconded  by  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  last  century.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  how  both  may 
unite  to  create  a  spirit  of  despon- 
dency, which  may  naturally  urge  men 
to  occupy  themselves  by  classifying  sys- 
tems in  hopelessness  of  penetrating  to 
truth.  If  this  have  been,  as  in  many  in- 
stances it  unquestionably  was,  the  mo- 
tive to  this  love  of  analysing  and  arrang- 
ing defunct  schools,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  vain  has  been  the  exchange. 
The  spirit  of  system,  the  rage  of 
hypothesis,  has  followed  the  disclaim- 
ers of  system  into  this  new  field  of 
investigation ;  and  **  Nature  "  herself 
has  never  suffered  under  the  distor- 
tions of  precipitate  theory,  more 
grievously  than  the  history  of  specu- 
lation. 

The  other  subject  of  inquiry  for 
which  the  archives  of  the  past  have 
been  largely  explored  of  late,  is  the 
philosophical  history  of  humanity  not 
speculative,  but  active ;  the  formation 
and  fortunes  of  society.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  of 
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system  has  here  found  a  special  sphere 
of  activity;  the  more  unrestrained 
from  the  vague  and  indecisive  and  ill- 
recorded  materials  that  lay  at  its 
merciless  disposal.  With  one  very 
extensive  school,  the  usual  object  hais 
been  to  derive  all  the  forms  of  human 
association  from  some  one  prolific 
principle ;  the  Hindu  procreation  of 
the  universe  from  a  single  marvellous 
egyr,  b  surely  but  the  tvpe  of  these 
philosophical  archaeologies.  Others 
have  attempted  a  more  arduous  task 
of  conjectural  history,  and  have  con- 
ducted our  race  safely  through  a  vast 
series  of  stages  antecedent  to  huma- 
nity ;  acknowledging  but  one  general 
maxim  of  inquiry — the  careful  avoid- 
ance of  the  one  only  document  worth 
a  second  thought  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion. Unfortunately  for  their  logical 
consistency,  those  imaginary  processes 
of  maternal  Nature,  by  which  she  has 
at  length  licked  the  human  race  into 
shape,  transforming  in  a  course  of 
uncounted  ages  the  wild  brethren  of 
the  ourang-outang  into  the  legislators 
of  the  first  societies,  are  hardly  less 
miraculous  than  the  interferences 
they  are  intended  to  supersede.  But 
'*  dead  men  tell  no  tales ;"  hypotheses 
of  A.  M.  1,  and  hypotheses  of  the 
lunar  inhabitants  are  equally  safe  from 
personal  confutation ;  Noiui  will  not 
rise  in  judgment  against  those  who 
have  refined  the  worthy  man  into  a 
*'  type  of  production,*'  nor  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  appear  in  person  to 
decline  the  honour  of  having  been 
*'  signs  of  the  Zodiac."  But  ought 
we  not  to  pity  poor  humanitv,  tlius 
leamedlv  belied?  How  sad  the  for- 
tunes of  these  earlv  societies ; — during 
life,  martyred  daily  between  tyrants 
and  *^  liberators  ;*'  and  after  death, 
not  suffered  to  rest  in  peace  by  the 
resurrection-men  of  philosophy  1 

The  all  reforming  spirit  of  the 
inductive  method  has  at  length, 
though  slowly,  be^n  to  force  its  way 
into  even  these  regions  of  thought,  and 
brought  with  it,  as  it  ever  does,  a 
ipradual  increase  of  moderation,  can- 
aour«  and  real  knowledge.  Still,  the 
difficulties  of  inductive  research 
into  the  infancy  of  society  are  un- 
deniably great.  The  paucity,  and  yet 
more,  the  uncertainty^  of  records, 
must  still  leave  the  most  patient  ana- 
lyser much  to  conjecture.  Old  re- 
corders understood  little  of  the  im* 


perishable  preciousness  of  a  single 
fact.  They  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  half-a-dozen  authentic 
statistical  and  chronological  tables 
could  be  worth  the  whole  nine  Muses  of 
Herodotus.  The  history  of  the  early 
church  has  (under  Divine  permission,) 
sufibred  in  the  same  way  from  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  writers,  with 
all  their  other  excellencies,  to  under- 
stand the  inestimable  value  to  pos- 
terity, of  simple  and  minute  detaiL 
Brilliant  declamation,  stirring  ap- 
peab  to  imagination,  can  be  had  at  all  ' 
times ;  every  age  will  produce  its 
artists  to  supply  these  wants ;  but 
facts^  once  lost,  are  lost  for  ever. 

In  this  respect,  Geography  has 
brought  imexpected  sdd  to  the  defici- 
encies of  early  hbtory.  The  extent  of 
our  existing  geographical  knowledge 
enables  us  to  obtam  contemporary 
specimens  of  almost  every  historical 
form  of  society.  Man  remaining  the 
same,  his  development  will  follow  the 
same  laws  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  thus,  making  a  few  ob- 
vious allowances,  in  the  savage  and 
semi-civilized  tribes  now  so  minutely  r^ 
known,  we  may  confidently  reckon  on 
seeing  the  image  of  barbarism  and 
half-civilization  m  all  its  ages. 

On  this  principle,  Mr.  Taylor's 
work,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
our  readers  some  accomit,  seems  to 
have  been  written.  It  consists  of  a 
striking  parallel  between  the  savage 
and  civilized  forms  of  life,  a  series  of 
ingenious  and  learned  researches  into 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  nations, 
and  some  forcible  observations  on  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  modem 
society. 

Civilization,  the  ffreat  subject  of 
the  book,  is  one  oi  those  numerous 
terms  which  every  one  understands^ 
and  scarcely  any  one  can  venture  to  ^ 
define.  It  is  not  to  time  alone  that 
the  "  Si  non  roges  intelligo"  of  Au- 
gustine is  applicable.  We  abound  in 
words  which  stand  less  for  any  one 
distinct  idea  than  for  a  cluster  of  as- 
sociations. The  term  brings  up  the 
whole  irregular  troop ;  they  all  daim 
attention  as  equally  gathering  under 
its  standard  ;  and  the  main  difficulty 
is  to  exclude  the  straggling  ^*  follow- 
ers"— in  other  wordS,  to  select  the 
essential,  and  n^lect  the  accidental 
elements.  The  case  may  be  compared 
to  the  kind  of  knowledge  .  we  often 
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have  of  the  character  of  a  favourite 
companion ;  we  should  feel  msulted  if 
any  man  were  to  deny  that  we  knew 
and  appreciated  our  friend's  excel- 
lence;  yet«  though  we  have  known 
him  long  and  intimately,  we  should 
sometimes  be  excessively  perplexed  to 
fix  where  specially  that  excellence  lies. 
M.  Guizot  and  our  author  agree 
that  the  main  characteristic  of  what  is 
called  civilization  is  progress.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  progress  is  its  most 
obvious  measure.  Yet,  perhaps,  a  more 
scrutinizii^  investigation  would  de- 
termine that  this  idea,  though  highly 
convenient  for  general  purposes  of 
exposition,  is  but  a  property  (as  the 
logicians  speak),  flowing  from  the 
essential  nature  of  civilization. 

The  problem  may  be  analysed  thus : 
— It  is  a  principle  of  vast  importance, 
and  capable,  as  we  conceive,  of  per- 
fect proof,  that  all  the  ^ftculties  of 
man>  whether  intellectual,  emotional, 
moral,  or  corporeal,  have  been  origin- 
ally formed  for  purposes  of  good. 
Every  vice  is  the  perversion  (by  eiuig- 
geration,  or  debilitation,  or  distortion) 
of  a  faculty  primarily  intended  for  an 
activity,  innocent,  or  useful,  or  even 
virtuous.  What  is  called  <'  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,"  is  simply 
that  disarrangement  of  these  faculties 
by  which  their  due  individual  intensity 
and  mutual  harmony  have  been  lost. 
The  perfect  state  of  man  would  be 
tliat  in  which  this  primitive  tone  should 
be  accurately  reproduced.  But  be- 
yond all  question,  that  state  would  be 
a  state  of  mtense  activity ;  the  explor- 
ii^  faculties  ever  seeking  truth,  the 
desiring  faculties  ever  seeking  happi- 
ness, the  corporeal  faculties  ministering 
to  both,  the  moral  faculties  approving 
the  high  and  holy  labour.  By  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature  (both 
08  a  finite  nature,  and  from  certain 
peculiarities  in  its  structure),  ultimate 
truth  and  ultimate  happiness  are,  and 
must  ever  be,  made  known  to  us,  not 
in  instantaneous  completeness,  but  b^ 
a  partial  and  still  augmenting  mani- 
festation. The  essence,  then,  of  the 
thing  meant  by  civilization  is — the 
full  and  unimpeded  play  of  all  the  ori- 
ginal faculties  of  humanity  according 
to  then?  original  proportions.  The 
more  this  condition  is  attained,  whe- 
ther in  the  individual  or  in  society — 
but  chiefly  in  the  latter  because  there 
it  can  best  be  realised,  the  more  tba 


ideal  of  civilization  is  attidned.  Now, 
this  state  being  inherently  a  state  of 
constant  activity  ;  and  this  activity 
maintained  by  a  perpetual  enlaurgement 
of  its  objects,  ^e  increasing  attain- 
ment of  which  objects  is  necessarily 
"  progress  ;'*  it  follows  that  progress 
must  be  an  inseparable  property,  and 
thus  becomes  a  constant  measure,  of 
civilization. 

Thus  it  is  that  perfect  civilization 
does  not  suppose  perfect  knowledge  or 
perfect  attainment  of  any  kind ;  but 
the  perfect  removal  of  all  impedi- 
ments to  its  pursuit.  The  perfection 
of  the  Athlete's  training  is  not  that 
he  can  conquer  all  opponents,  for  this 
no  training  can  ensure  without  extra- 
ordinary natural  endowments  ;  but 
that  he  can  emplov  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage everv  particle  of  power  which 
nature  has  ffiven. 

Mr.  Taylor  puts  the  case  of  a  Fu- 
ture State  as  forming  an  apparent  ob- 
jection  to  the  progressive  character  of 
civilization.  He  meets  it  by  admit- 
ting the  consequence,  and  thence 
limiting  the  notion  to  the  present 
world.  We  incline  to  think  that  this 
u  in  some  degree  to  sacrifice  the  truth 
of  the  thing  to  the  popular  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  We  should  much 
prefer  denying  the  dangerous  (for  its 
moral  influences  are  most  dangerous) 
and  ungrounded  supposition,  that  the 
future  state  is  meant  to  be  one  of  in- 
stantaneous absolute  perfection.  We 
believe  it  capable  of  establishment,  not 
only  from  intimations  in  Scripture,  but 
from  the  essential  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that  no  repose  of  absolute  at- 
tainment can  ever  be  meant  for  a 
being  formed  as  man  is  formed.  From 
some  misunderstood  expressions  of 
Holy  Writ,  which  aflirm  only  the 
peace  that  belongs  to  a  mind  liberated 
from  all  undue  impediments,  espe- 
cially from  the  great  impediment  of 
moral  depravity,  the  notion  has  in  all 
ages  got  currency,  that  the  felicity  of 
the  blessed  is  to  consist  in  some  un- 
imaginable suspension  or  absorption  of 
the  faculties  in  the  vision  or  eigoyment 
of  the  Supreme.  That  the  nearer  ap* 
proach  to  that  inflnite  being  is  to  form 
the  true  ground  of  celestial  happiness, 
no  man  can  doubt.  But  this  perpe- 
tual approach,  this  eternal  approxima- 
tion, the  asymptote  and  curve  of  a 
finite  and  an  infinite  nature — ^is  itself, 
dovbtkst,  a  tUte  of  enlai^giiig  ao- 
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tivity.     This  repose  is  the  reposing 
motion  of  the  eagle ; 

Ye  cannot  see 
The  stirring  of  his  wings,  and  yet — he 
soars! 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that 
one  chief  ground  for  the  supposition 
of  a  beatific  vision  exclusive  of  all  ac- 
tivity,— a  Christian  Nirwcma, — is  the 
confusion  between  perfection  oi  facul- 
ties (which  we  shall  have),  and  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  which  it  will  be 
our  happiness  to  grow  for  all  eternity. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  Mr, 
Taylor  insists  with  great  force  upon 
the  important  truth,  which  perhaps 
the  preceding  considerations  may  con- 
tribute to  enforce, — that  the  state  of 
civilization  is  the  natural  state  of  man, 
in  opposition  to  the  common  fallacy  of 
the  "  state  of  nature."  Like  all  other 
questions  of  mere  phraseology,  this 
would  be  of  little  consequence,  but 
that  the  confusion  is  made  the  text  of 
elaborate  disquisitions  in  support  of 
pernicious  political  and  ethical  chi- 
meras. The  object  is  to  decry  civil- 
ization. The  argument  is,  that  **  the 
stat«  of  nature**  must  be  the  best,  and 
that  savage  life  is  the  state  of  nature. 
The  reply  concedes  the  principle,  that 
the  state  of  nature — that  is,  the  state 
most  accordant  with  our  nature,  and 
for  which  nature  has  designed  and 
qualified  us, — is  assuredly  the  best  ; 
but  denies  the  affirmation  that  savage 
life  is,  in  this  sense,  the  "  natural" 
state  of  man.  The  proof  is  but  a  re- 
petition of  what  we  have  already 
stated.  Nature  unquestionably  de*. 
signs  every  being  for  the  development 
of  the  faculties  she .  gives ;  and  this 
development  is  civilization. 

The  fallacy,  it  is  obvious,  arises  out 
of  an  ambiguity  in  the  expression, 
*'  the  state  of  nature ;"  and  that  am- 
biguity seems  to  grow  out  of  the  sup- 
posed analogy  between  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  nature,  as  contrasted  with 
the  manufactures  of  art,  and  the  savage 
as  contrasted  with  the  civilized  man. 
The  rhetorical  advantages  of  such  an 
analogy  are  evident ;  for  the  observ- 
ation is  obvious  to  all  men  that  the 
processes  and  productions  of  nature 


are  infinitely  superior  to  the  most  la- 
boured works  of  manufacturing  skill ; 
and  the  contrast  admits  of  all  the  or- 
naments of  poetry.  But  the  analogy 
is  false  between  the  civilized  man  and 
the  manufactured  article ;  the  object 
of  all  just  civilization  being  simply  to 
improve,  expand,  and  disencumber  the 
original  faculties, — the  object  of  ma- 
nufacture being  a  total  change  of  the 
raw  material  into  forms  and  for  pur- 
poses utterly  different  from  those  that 
belonged  to  its  original  state.  The 
true  analogy  between  civilization  and 
any  art  is  to  be  found  in  such  arts  as 
those  of  agriculture  or  medicine  ;  and 
accordingly,  on  that  stage  the  objec- 
tor is  at  once  overthrown.  The  ob- 
ject of  agriculture  is  to  call  out  all  the 
"  natural"  powers  of  the  soil  and  the 
seed ;  that  of  medicine,  to  make  the 
bodily  functions  just  what  "  nature" 
would  have  them.  If  civilization  be 
art,  we  can  with  truth  say  of  it, — 

"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  doth   change  Nature — ^mend  it 

rather,  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature" 

"  Man,"  says  Burke,  **  is  by  nature 
reasonable,  and  he  is  never  perfectly  in 
his  natural  state  but  when  he  is  placed 
where  reason  may  be  best  cultivated 
and  most  predominates.  Art  is  raan*s 
nature.  We  are  as  much,  at  least,  in 
a  state  of  nature  in  formed  manhood, 
as  in  immature  and  helpless  infancy."* 
The  degree  to  which  the  instance  of 
manufacturing  art,  as  symbolical  of 
overwrought  civilization,  impressed 
the  im^nation  of  antiquity,  is  seen  in 
those  innumerable  passages  which  will 
occur  to  every  student  of  classical 
literature,  where  the  pastoral  poets 
deplore  the  "torturing'  and  "cor- 
ruption" of  natural  productions  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  luxury. 
Yet,  as  if  to  prove  how  truly  Art  may 
be  the  perfection  of  Nature,  the  S»- 
tumian  age  of  the  old  mythology 
and  its  imaginary  return  were  inva- 
riably marked  by  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  very  flowers  and  fruits 
which  are  the  triumphs  of  horticul- 
tural art : 


/! 


*  Appeal  fiom  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs — An  inimitable  performance,  which  (Jby 
the  way)  might  be  studied  in  the  present  day  with  no  triflipg  advantage. 
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**  At  tibi  prima,  puer,  nuUo  mnnnscula 

cuUu, 
Errantes  hedoras  passim  cum  baccare, 

tellus, 
Mixtaque  ridcnti  colocasia  fundet  acan- 

tho." 

The  charges  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred agai]|^  civilization  at  large 
have  all  been  attacks  on  abuses  which 
were  really  retrogradations.  They 
are  exactly  like  the  satu-es  of  MoU^re 
on  the  medical  art, — growing  oire  of 
the  multitude  and  the  knaveries  of 
quacks.  But  in  truth,  such  at- 
tacks are  wholly  vain.  They  may 
succeed  in  making  benevolent  men 
uncomfortable ;  but  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  any  practical  effect. 
Nature,  in  contriving  her  macliinery 
of  progress,  has  taken  her  measures 
too  well.  When  mankind  have  once 
got  the  knack  of  advancement,  no 
earthly  power  can  persuade  them  vo- 
luntarilv  to  recede.  The  brain  will 
not  unlearn  its  knowledge,  nor  the 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  Strive 
our  most,  we  cannot  bid  men  back  to 
the  woodis, — we  cannot  charm  them 
into  savagery.  Once  on  his  road,  re- 
turn is  to  man  impossible ;  the  voice 
is  ever  in  his  ear  that  echoed  to  the 
wandering  Ahasuer — "  On — on." 

Our  present  Author  has  pursued 
the  parallel  of  the  barbarous  and  cul- 
tivated states  with  great  minuteness 
and  success.  He  shows  us  the  infer- 
iority of  the  savage  in  his  physical 
development  (vol.  i.  p.  20-25),  m  his 
intellectual  attainments  (25-34),  in  his 
social  condition  through  all  its  several 
relations  (34-63),  in  his  possession  of 
property  (80-83),  in  his  liability  to 
crime  (83-89),  in  his  personal  liberty 
and  security  (97-106),  in  his  mode  of 
prosecuting  war  (107-132),  in  respect 
to  indigence  and  destitution  (132-1 63), 
and  in  his  notions  of  religion  (163- 
185).  Nothing  can  prove  more 
clearly  than  this  excellent  survey,  how 
truly  the  success  of  the  vulgar  enco- 
miums of  savage  life  has  turned  upon 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  evils  which  are 
experienced  in  civilized  society  are  well 
known  and  keenly  stamped  upon  our 
recollection,  while  of  savage  life, 
knowing  practically  nothing,  ima- 
gination has  been  able  to  dispose  as 
she  has  pleased. 

On  all  these  topics,  the  reader  who 
consults  Mr.  Taylor's  volumes  will 
iind  a  large  quantity  of  curious  and 
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well-digested  observation.  Among  a 
variety  of  equal  claimants,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  select.  The  whole  of 
the  fifkh  chapter  struck  us  as  peculiarly 
successful ;  nor  do  we  know  where  to 
find  abetter  sample  of  good-humoured 
confutation  than  the  following  demol- 
ition of  the  Owenist  follies  on  the 
subject  of  property.  We  can  assure 
Mr.  Taylor  he  very  needlessly  apolo- 
gizes for  any  severity  of  expression 
regarding  these  missionaries  of  social 
depravity.  Among  speculative  vision- 
aries a  man  may  wander  with  the  pity 
that  marks  the  visitor  of  the  better 
wards  of  Bedlam  or  Swift's;  lis- 
tening to  the  philosophical  debauchery 
of  the  modern  "  halls  of  science**  we 
think  only  of  the  cart's  tail  or  the 
pillory :  — 

**  The  first  objection  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Socialists,  as  they  choosb  to  call 
themselves,  is  that  they  do  not  abolish 
private  property.  Corporate  possessions 
are  as  much  private  property  as  indi- 
vidual acquisitions.  Kobert  Owen  does 
not  assert  that  all  property  should  be 
common,  but  merely  that  all  property 
belonging  to  the  demzens  of  some  square 
or  parallelogram,  some  species  of  social 
barrack,  should  be  common  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  community.  He  does  not 
assert,  though  he  is  careful  not  to  deny, 
that  the  property  of  said  community 
should  not  be  shared  by  other  commu- 
nities.  The  property,  therefore,  of  the 
social  barracK  is  as  much  private,  as 
the  property  of  an  English  municipality 
or  a  Franciscan  monastery.  At  the 
best,  his  proposal  is  merely  to  establish 
a  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  and  he 
has  so  far  succeeded  that  the  stock  of 
assurance  possessed  by  himself  and  his 
followers,  is  of  very  remarkable  amount. 
But  we  may  be  told  that  this  objection 
would  be  obviated  if  an  entire  nation 
adopted  the  barrack,  or,  as  it  is  falsely 
called,  the  social  system.  This  does 
not  mend  the  matter ;  for  that  nation 
would  undeniably  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  its  joint-stock  property,  against  the 
claims  of  any  other  nation.  There  is  a 
significant  hint  in  one  of  Robert  Owen's 
pamphlets,  recommending  that  the 
young  should  be  instructed  m  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise ;  so  that  these  so- 
cial barracks  are,  like  older  establish- 
ments, to  be  not  merely  civil,  but  mili- 
tary. It  is  then  a  mere  delusion,  if  not 
a  downright  fraud,  to  talk  about  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  when  at 
most,  it  is  only  proposed  to  transfer  the 
right  of  property  from  an  individual  tq 
an  association. 
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*'  Agun,  it  18  nntnie  that  the  right 
of  property  is  ever  abolished  with  re- 
gard even  to  the  individuals  in  any  so- 
cial barracks  Not  to  s^eak  of  that  mo- 
nopolv  of  talk  and  of  time  which  every 
sociajfist  desires  to  establish  in  his  own 
favour,  it  b  certain  that  men  cannot  be 
equal  in  their  physical  and  mental  ac- 
quirements. Nature  herself  has  bo- 
stowed  capacitv,  as  private  property, 
on  every  mdividual,  and  that  property 
is  inalienable  and  incommunicable.  The 
clever  and  skilful  artist  will  execute  his 
task  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  who  is 
not  gifted  with  the  same  powers ;  he 
will,  therefore,  have  more  leisure  in  the 
barrack :  but  time  is  property,  leisure 
is  property,  enjoyment  is  property. 
Here,  tnen,  is  inequality  arising  from  the 
inevitable  laws  of  nature.  The  barrack 
arrangement  is  to  supersede  that  of  the 
family  ;  but  if  a  person  is  not  to  have  a 
pet  child,  is  he  to  be  prevented  from 
naving  a  pet  bird,  or  a  tame  rabbit  ?  Is 
there  to  be  a  common  snuff-box,  a 
steam-smoking  apparatus  with  branch 
pipes,  and  a  universal  shaving  machine 
to  run  down  the  ranks  when  the  mem- 
bers are  paraded  from  the  manual  exer- 
cise, brushing  the  faces  and  mowing  the 
beards  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive  ? 

*  These  little  thmgs  are  great  to  little 
men,' — comforts  and  conveniences  will 
always  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  and  the  variety  of  taste  will  of 
necessity  generate  private  property  in 
some  direction  or  other.  The  socialists 
have  been  fortunate  m  finding  antago- 
nists who  can  keep  their  countenances  • 
had  they  not  been  libelled  as  knaves, 
they  would  have  been  laughed  at  as 
fools. 

"  Lot  us  not  be  understood  to  deny 
that  there  are  casei'  in  which  great  be- 
nefit may  be  derived  from  co-operative 
labour,  and  co-operative  expenditure. 
Grant  to  the  socialists  the  benefit  of 
their  favourite  example  of  the  bee — 
there  may  be  associations  that  will  col- 
lect honey,  but  there  may  also  be  asso- 
ciations with  nothing  of  the  bee  but  the 
sting.  Gil  Bias  was  introduced  to  such 
a  social  barrack,  established  by  Captain 
Rolando,  an  eminent  professor  of  com- 
munity of  property.  Moreover,  the 
bees  turn  the  arones  out  of  the  hive, 
while  the  socialists  propose  that  drones 
and  working  bees  should  share  alike. 
But  the  co-operative  principle  has  been 
known  since  the  creation  or  the  world  ; 

*  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  Cain 
a  tiller  of  the  ground : '  it  exists  in 
every  united  family,  in  every  banking 
and  commercial  company — but,  so  far 
from  being  averse  to  private  propertv,  it 
is  actually  founded  upon  it ;  for  indivi- 
dual exertion  preceded  united  exertion, 


and  led  the  way  to  the  discoTery  of 
its  advantages. 

**  But  socialism,  we  are  boastingly 
told,  has  made  many  converts,  —  no 
doubt  of  it :  there  are  two  ways  of  gra- 
tifying vanity  and  self-love,  —  raising 
one's  self  up,  ur  pulling  others  down — the 
latter  plan  appears  genera^v  the  easiest 
of  accomplishment.  In  fflose  pre-em- 
inently social  compacts,  trades-unions, 
the  great  object  of  the  rejjulations  is  to 
prevent  the  mtelligent  artisan  gaining  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  botcn  ; 
the  barrack  system  is  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle  on  a  larger 
scale. 

•*  But  we  are  told  that  the  barrack 
system  will  destroy  covetousness,  ava- 
rice, and  their  consequent  train  of  evils. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  these 
eminent  moralists  have  ever  ^iven  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  inquiring  what 
covetousness  is.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  vitiated  excess  of  a  principle 
originally  innocent,  and  even  laudable. 
We  have  shown  that  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty springs  naturally  and  necessarily 
from  our  constitution  as  human  beings  ; 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  inevitable 
result  of  individuality.  As  the  desire 
is  universal,  its  vitiated  excess  must  be 
common.  But  to  propose  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  vice  by  the  abolition  of 
private  property,  is  not  one  whit  more 
sensible  than  to  recommend  the  disuse 
of  food  as  a  check  to  gluttony,  or  the 
abolition  of  language  as  a  prevention  to 
socialists  talking  nonsense. 

"  Finally,  we  are  told  that  a  commu- 
nity of  property  existed  among  the  first 
Christians.  The  fact  is  questionable 
(see  Hinds's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Chrintian  Religion)  ;  but  supposing  that 
it  were  ever  so  well  estaolished,  the 
early  Christians  found  it  practicable 
only  so  long  as  they  remained  a  small 
sect  and  an  oppressed  church  ;  they 
were  held  togetner  by  the  bond  of  mu- 
tual love,  not  mutual  advantage,  and 
having  a  further  uniting  force  —  the 
pressure  from  without — the  physical 
force  of  persecution. 

**  If  we  are  asked  when  was  property 
divided?  we  answer  by  the  previous 
question,  when  was  it  common  ?  for  if 
it  was  never  common,  the  necessity  for 
supposing  a  division  ceases.  If  it  be 
inquired  when  was  it  first  appropriated? 
the  answer  is,  when  the  first  man 
breathed  the  first  breath  of  air,  and  ap- 
propriated a  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  own  lungs ; 
the  process  was  then  continued  \  y  nis 
plucking  fruit  for  food,  sewing  fig-leaves 
together  for  aprons,  and  usmg  the 
skins  of  beasts  for  clothing.  To  a  cer- 
tain e^ctent,  private  property  is  recog- 
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msed  even  by  the  lower  animals ;  birds 
have  their  own  nests,  beast-s  their  own 
lairs,  and  are  ready  to  do  battle  against 
all  intruders." 

Another  very  valuable  portion  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  discussions  is  that  in 
which  he  ei^ains  the  grounds  of  cer- 
tain popular  errors  as  to  the  paucity 
of  indigence  among  barbarous  nations, 
and  the  great  apparent  increase  of 
crime  in  civilized  society.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  true  and  im- 
portant. 

**  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  every  ad. 
vanced  stage  of  society  offers  new  op- 
portunities for  crime;  this,  indeed,  is 
only  saying,  that  when  the  relations  be- 
tween men  are  multiplied,  the  possibility 
of  violating  such  relations  is  multiplied 
in  the  same  proportion.  A  periodical 
writer  lately  assailed  railroad  travelling, 
and  asserted,  that  the  amount  of  casuid- 
ties  on  the  road  between  Birmingham 
and  London,  was  greater  than  in  the 
da^s  of  stage-coaches.  Granting  that 
this  were  the  case,  the  inference  would 
still  be  in  favour  of  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  railroad  travelling,  because  the 
number  of  passengers  travelling  by  the 
trains,  bears  a  far  greater  proportion  to 
the  amount  who  traveilea  by  coaches 
than  the  casualties  under  the  new  sys- 
tem do  to  the  old.  The  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is  to  protect  and  regu- 
late the  relations  of  society,  to  foster 
the  use  and  prevent  the  abuse ;  but  a 
possibility  of  abuse  is  inherent  in  every 
new  relation,  and  hence  the  number  of 
punishable  and  indictable  offences  ne- 
cessarily increases  with  the  progress  of 
civilization.  But  to  prove  that  crimi- 
nality increases,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  show  an  additional  per  centage 
in  reference  to  the  population,  but  also 
to  the  relations  established  between 
the  members  of  that  population.  There 
can  be  no  forgery  where  there  is  not 
the  art  of  writing,  and  no  picking 
of  pockets  where  every  body  goes 
naked. 

•»  Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke  has  directed  our 
attention  to  another  very  important 
consideration.  We  must  naturally  ex- 
pect most  lapses  where  there  is  most 
temptation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
greater  amount  of  virtue  is  exercised, 
or  called  into  being,  by  resistance  to 
temptation.  Criminal  returns  give  us 
only  the  number  of  thotc  who  have 
fallen,  but  where  are  we  to  seek  for  the 
records  cf  that  unbending  integrity 
which  has  triumphed  over  countless 
trials  of  which  the  barbarian  and  the 
rustic  are  wholly  ignorant?     The  en- 


tire system  of  commercial  credit  and 
confidence,  is  an  exhibition  of  virtue  the 
merits  of  which  are  rarety  appreciated. 
It  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  dictated  the  petition,  *Lead 
us  not  into  temptation  ! '  it  is  a  prayer 
which  should  teach  us  the  duty  of  cha- 
ritable judgment.  *  Whenever  I  hear 
of  transgression,'  said  an  eminent 
divine,  *  I  do  not  sav,  thank  God  that  I 
have  not  so  fallen  1  but  thank  God  that 
I  have  not  been  so  tempted ! '  In  all 
fairness,  the  amount  of  virtue  in  resist- 
ing temptation  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  amount  of  vice  in 
yielding  to  temptation,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  criminality  pro- 
duced by  civilization."* 

"  The  number  of  offences  against  law 
must  necessarily  be  modified  by  the 
number  of  offences  created  by  law. 
Now,  there  is  a  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  multiply  these  offences  beyond 
what  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires. 
Whatever  people  have  a  right  to  do 
they  will  do,  especially  if  it  involves 
some  privilege.      Luther,  enumerating 

*  the  nine  qualities  and  virtues  of  a 
good    preacher,'    gives    as   the    sixth, 

*  that  he  should  know  when  to  stop.' 
In  the  same  way  as  preachers,  lawyers, 
and  parliamentary  orators  speak  too 
much,  legislators  are  found  to  legislate 
a  little  too  much.  '  I  could  never  ob- 
tain a  grant  of  sixpence,*  said  a  cele- 
brated statesman,  *  but  I  could  always 
carry  a  felon v  without  benefit  of  clergy.* 
In  almost  all  acts  of  police,  there  is 
more  or  less  of  vexatious  and  interfering 
legislation,  because  those  who  undertake 
to  direct  the  morals  of  the  poor,  are 
generally  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  and  consequentlv,  frame  enact- 
ments that  provoke  their  own  violation. 

"  It  is  with  morality  as  with  vitality  ; 
the  forms  of  vice  and  the  forms  of  death 
are  multiplied,  but  criminality  and  mor- 
tality are  not  increased.  We  may  look 
on  our  criminal  statutes  as  on  the  boxes 
and  bottles  of  an  apothecary's  shop ; 
remedies  are  provided  for  mseases  of 
which  our  ancestors  never  heard,  or  to 
which  they  submitted  as  trifling  incon- 
veniences unworthy  of  notice.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  a  cough  we  hasten 
to  garglop,  pills,  mixtures,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  drugs  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  bad  writing  and  worse  Latin. 
With  them,  the  cough  often  continued 
to  the  coffin.  In  spite  however  of  the 
multitudinous  diseases,  and  in  spite  or  - 
in  consequence  of  the  still  more  multi- 
tudinous drugs,  there  is  no  statistical 
fact  better  ascertained,  than  that  the 
average  duration    of  human   life   bi^s 
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been  increased  by  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization. 

"  Let  the  tables  of  criminality^  bo  ex- 
amined like  the  tables  of  mortality  — 
look  not  to  the  numerical  amount  of 
diseases  or  of  crimes,  but  to  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  guilt  and  of  death.  Thus 
viewed,  the  official  returns  which  have 
been  published,  and  which  seem  to 
prove  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  crimes,  are  far  from  being 
discouraging ;  they  do  not  justify  the 
feelings  of  apprehension,  with  which 
the  progress  of  humanity  is  so  often 
viewed,  nor  the  cry  of  alarm  that  is  so 
often  raised ;  they  do  indeed  hold  out 
motives  for  continued  exertion  and  in- 
creased energy — for  measures  of  pre- 
vention and  vigilance — not  to  stop  the 
progress  of  degradation,  but  to  accel- 
erate the  advance  of  amelioration." 

The  cause  of  the  supposed  augpnen- 
tation  of  cases  of  poverty  is  of  the 
same  kind ; 

**"We  have  seen  that  society  exists 
naturally  and  necessarily ;  there  must, 
consequently,  be  certain  laws  of  social 
exbtence;  and  if  their  conditions  re- 
main unfulfilled,  either  through  accident 
or  design,  social  suffering  is  the  inevit- 
able consequence.  But  it  is  only  as 
society  becomes  civilized  that  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  fulfilment  or  non- 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions ;  and  hence 
"we  find,  that  at  every  epoch  when  a 
great  advance  was  made  in  intelligence, 
a  number  of  social  evils,  before  undis- 
covered, were  brought  into  view,  and 
treated  bv  many  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  into  existence.  Ecclesiastical 
corruptions  were  certainly  neither 
greater  nor  more  numerous  at  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  than  they  were  in 
the  preceding  century,  but  m  the  in- 
creased light  of  that  time  they  were 
more  clearly  seen,  more  closelv  watched, 
and  more  diligently  recorded.  British 
liberty  and  the  constitutional  privileges 
of  the  legislature  wore  more  respected 
by  the  Stuarts  than  they  were  by  the 
Tudors,  yet  the  number  of  recorded 
violations  is  far  greater  under  the  former 
than  under  the  latter  dynasty.  Actions 
for  false  imprisonment  were  far  more 
numerous  after  the  Revolution  than  be- 
fore it,  though  illegal  arrests  had  noto- 
riously diminished.  In  the  same  way, 
the  science  of  political  economy  having 
for  the  first  time  revealed  the  nature 
and  extent  of  indigence  as  a  social  evil, 
the  subject  excited  universal  attention, 
and  led  many  to  believe  that  an  evil  of 
such  magnitude  must  have  recently 
oome  into  existence,  or  at  least  must 
have  only  of  late  days  reached  its  pre- 


sent extent,  or  else  it  would  have  been 
long  since  discovered." 

Again ;  — 

"  Indigence,  in  a  civilized  country,  is 
the  result  of  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  social  existence. 
Undoubtedly,  these  condi^|ps  are  more 
onerous  in  proportion  to  tne  advance  of 
the  state  in  civilization,  but  the  means 
of  fulfilling  them  are  at  least  equally 
multiplied.  There  is  a  self-adjusting 
power  in  society,  the  working  of  which 
becomes  more  perfect  as  knowledge 
advances,  which  strikes  the  balance  be- 
tween what  is  demanded,  and  what  can 
possibly  be  supplied  When  Lord  Falk- 
land was  dressing,  preparatory  to  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  his  friends  expressed 
astonishment  at  his  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  a  clean  shirt ;  a  private  sol- 
dier, of  the  present  day,  would  be  cen- 
sured for  leaving  his  linen  unchanged. 
The  peasants  of  England,  two  centuries 
ago,  like  those  of  Ireland  in  tlie  present 
day,  went  about  with  bare  feet  ;  but  an 
English  beggar  of  modem  times  is 
rarely  seen  without  shoes  and  stockings. 
The  existence  which  we  call  miserable, 
our  ancestors  would  have  deemed  lux- 
urious, for  we  have  established  condi- 
ditions  to  social  existence  of  which  they 
never  dreamed." 

After  noticing  the  varieties  of 
savage  life,  Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  to 
what  many  will  perhaps  consider  as 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
entire  work  ;  the  evidences  of  a 
perished  civilization  in  countries  now 
barbarous.  His  researches  and  ex- 
amples are  principally  derived  from 
American  antiquarians  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  facts 
adduced  are  utterly  insoluble  on  any 
hypothesis  but  that  of  a  high  and  very 
extensive  intellectual  cultivation  in  the 
remote  ages  of  the  vast  western  wilds. 
As  the  earth  discovers  its  ancient 
revolutions  to  the  geologist,  so  civiliza^ 
tion  has  left  its  fossils  buried  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Ohio,  and  Mexico,  and 
the  Cordileras.  Works  of  mechanical 
art  denoting  considerable  advance- 
ment, ruins  of  architecture,  remains  of 
iron  works,  are  discovered  beneath  a 
forest  growth  of  many  hundred  years. 
The  Indians  unchanged  since  the  first 
hour  that  Europeans  beheld  them, 
gaze  on  these  old  records  of  their 
ancestors,  with  as  much  amazement  as 
the  civilized  explorer  ;  and  can  offer  no 
tradition,  or  next  to  none,  to  account 
for  them ! 
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Imagination  can  set  no  bounds  to 
the  future  progress  of  these  inquiries, 
which  we  earnestly  trust  the  archse- 
ologists  of  the  United  States,  will  not 
fail  to  prosecute.  Mr.  Taylor's  ob- 
servations in  his  thirteenth  chapter, 
on  the  id^iity  of  these  relics  in 
various  parrs  of  the  world,  are  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  valuable 
speculation  which  these  researches  may 
originate. 

If  civilization  can  be  thus  spon- 
taneously lost,  can  it  spontaneous!} 
arise?  Mr.  Taylor  replies  in  the 
negative.  These  streams  may  run  to 
waste  in  the  desert,  but  from  the 
desert  they  never  can  spring.  The 
bearing  of  this  consideration  on  the 
proofs  of  relip;%on  has  been  pointed  out 
with  great  force  by  Soame  Jenyns  in 
his  little  treatise  on  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

**  Mankind,"  observes  this  inge- 
nious writer,  "  have  undoubtedly  at 
various  times  from  the  remotest  a^es 
received  so  much  knowledge  by  divme 
communications,  and  have  ever  been 
so  much  inclined  to  impute  it  all  to 
their  own  sufficiency,  that  it  is  now 
difficult  to  determine  what  human 
reason  unassisted  can  effect.  But  to 
form  a  true  judgment  on  this  subject, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  those  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  which  this 
supernatural  assistance  has  never  yet 
extended,  and  we  shall  there  see  men 
endued  with  sense  and  reason  not 
inferior  to  our  own,  so  far  from  being 
capable  of  forming  systems  of  religion 
and  of  morality,  that  they  are  at  this 
day  totally  unable  to  make  a  nail  or 
a  hatchet :  from  whence  we  may  surely 
be  convinced  that  reason  alone  is  so 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  offer  to 
mankind  a  perrect  religion  that  it  hcut 
never  yet  been  able  to  lead  them  to  any 
degree  of  culture  or  civilization  what- 
ever. These  have  uniformly  flowed 
from  that  great  fountain  of  divine 
communication  opened  in  the  East, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  and  thence  been 
gradually  diffused  m  salubrious  streams. 


throughout  the  various  regions  of 
the  earth.  Their  rise  and  progress,  by 
surveyftig  the  history  of  the  world, 
may  easily  be  traced  backwards  to 
their  source  ;  and  wherever  these  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  we 
there  find  the  human  species  not  only 
void  of  all  true  religious  and  moral 
sentiments,  but  not  the  least  emerged 
from  their  original  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity ;  which  seems  a  demonstration, 
that,  although  human  reason  is  capable 
of  progression  in  science,  yet  the  first 
foundation  must  be  laid  by  supernatural 
communications.'"  After  further  ex- 
patiation  on  this  topic,  he  adds,  that 
"  this  remarkable  contrast  seems  an 
unanswerable,  though  perhaps  a  new 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
and  a  solid  refutation  of  all  arguments 
against  it  drawn  from  the  sufficiency 
of  human  reason.'*  The  same  argu- 
ment has  been  worked  out  with  great 
effect  by  other  writers  in  special  parts 
of  it — such  as  the  invention  of  general 
terms  in  language,  the  art  of  writing, 
and  the  use  of  sacrifices.  In  its  most 
general  form,  as  embracing  all  the 
elements  of  civilization,  it  will  be 
found  excellently  stated  and  enforced 
by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
in  his  lectures  on  Political  Economy  ; 
a  writer  to  whom  Mr.  Taylor  dedicates 
his  present  work,  and  to  whose  lucid 
and  often  profound  expositions  of 
moral  and  economical  subjects  he  re- 
fers with  frequent  and  just  admira- 
tion.* 

From  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the 
first  phases  of  humanity,  (a  boundless 
and  much  contested  subject  into 
which  we  have  now  no  time  to  enter,) 
Mr.  Taylor  passes  into  the  civilization 
of  Egypt,  Assyria ,  Persia,  Carthage, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  The  first  of 
these  countries  brings  with  it  its  cha- 
racteristic institution  of  caste, 

•*  The  necessary  result  of  caste  is, 
that  it  fosters  practice  and  excludes 
principle;  it  encourages  the  art,  but 
destroys  the  science.  In  religion,  caste 
produces  a  tedious  ceremonial  and  an 


*  Mr.  Taylor  refers,  in  one  part  of  his  dissertations  on  the  scriptural  records,  to  a 
foreign  pamphlet  entitled, "  De  locis  difficilioribus  Sanctse  Scripturae  Tractatus  Tres." 
We  have  seen  this  little  work,  and  cannot  but  surmise  that  in  the  late  revivals  of 
Mesmerism  in  Germany,  the  writer  contrived  to  put  himself  en  rapport  with  the 
ingenious  prelate  cited  in  the  text.  If  this  hypothesis  be  unfounded,  we  ran  only 
say  that  the  Archbishop  ought  unquestionably  to  prosecute  the  German  offender  for 
literary  larceny  before  a  special  jury  at  the  next  Leipsic  fair.  We  observe  also 
that  this  German  doppeUganger  has  audaciously  introduced  himself  to  the  British 
public,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop's  publisher,  a  manifest  continuation 
<>f  the  impostor's  scheme  of  personatmg  our  worthy  prelate. 
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unmeaning  ritual,  with  little  or  no  re- 
ference to  creed  ;  in  politic*!,  it  creates 
a  law  fettered  by  usages  and  precedent'?, 
but  destitute  of  the  vivifying  power  of 
jurisprudence  to  accommodate  it  to 
times  and  circumstances ;  and  in  the 
arts  of  life,  though  it  may  increase  the 
perfection  of  old  processes,  it  effectually 
prevents  new  discoveries.  Every  one 
who  visits  a  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, will  be  equally  struck  by  the 
excellence  of  the  manipulation,  and  the 
poverty  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
patterns. 

"  Caste,  therefore,  renders  civilization 
stationary,  or  rather  causes  it  to  retro- 
grade, by  removing  farther  and  farther 
from  view  the  intellectual  aud  moral 
reasons  of  its  enactments.  Whatever 
may  be  the  stock  of  civilization  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  when  the  mind  is 
thus  rendered  stereotype,  its  quality 
must  begin  to  deteriorate,  though  the 
quantity  may  appear  unvaried.  More- 
over, it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  accidents  ; 
a  foreign  invasion  or  a  civil  war  may 
sweep  away  the  skilful  hands,  and  there 
is  no  stock  of  intelligence  to  supply  the 
want  of  practical  knowledge.  Such 
undoubtealv  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  for 
after  the  I^ersian  invasion  the  mecha- 
nical skill  for  which  its  artisans  were 
celebrated,  totally  disappeared. 

"  Another  result  of  caste  is,  that  the 
members  prefer  the  interests  of  their 
class  to  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Heroclitus  informs  us  that  during  the 
reign  of  Sethos,  the  warrior  caste,  in- 
dignant at  the  exclusive  preference 
8ho>vn  to  the  sacerdotal  caste,  of  which 
the  king  himself  was  a  member,  unani- 
mously refused  to  march  against  the 
Assvrians ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus,  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand warriors,  enraged  at  the  favour 
which  the  monarch  showed  to  his  Greek 
auxiliaries,  migrated  in  a  body  to 
Ethiopia.  There  are  obscure  traces 
also  of  opposition  to  the  royal  power 
by  the  sacerdotal  caste,  when  the  mo- 
narch seemed  more  inclined  to  the  war- 
riors than  to  the  priests." 

Of  the  natural  endowments  of 
Greece  we  are  told  that, 

"Greece,  both  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  civilized  countries  of  Asia,  and 
from  the  advantages  of  its  geographical 
position,  seemed  designed  by  nature  to 
become  the  cradle  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. Sufficient Iv  fertile  to  reward  toil,  it 
was  not  po  prolific  as  to  f  unport  idleness. 
Varied  in  its  character,  it  did  not  sti- 
mulate its  inhabitants  to  one  branch  of 
industry  alone,  it  invited  the  cultivation 
of  all.  One  district  was  best  suited  to 
proauce  wine,  another  oil,  and  a  third 


corn :  Arcadia  supplied  pasturage  for 
cattle ;  Thcssaly  was  proud  of  its 
horses  ;  the  coast»  indented  with  nume- 
rous bays  and  harbours,  afforded  every 
facility  to  navigation  and  commerce: 
Greece  was  not  exclusively  agricultural, 
pastoral,  or  commercial,  but  it  was  all 
three  together.  The  verjfepature  of  the 
country  not  only  inviterto  industry, 
but  immediately  suggested  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  In  the  Asiatic  nations, 
we  have  seen  that  a  principle  of  exclu- 
siveness  is  very  prominent  in  all  their 
institutions :  the  Egyptian  agricultu- 
rists were  excluded  from  commerce,  the 
Tyrian  merchants  never  cultivated  the 
soil,  and  sedentary  pursuits  were  odious 
to  the  Persian  nomades.  But  in  Greece 
such  exclusiveness  was  impracticable, 
and  the  variety  of  pursuits  in  active 
life  rendered  it  necessary  to  acquire 
many  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  thus  laid 
a  broad  basis  for  farther  improvement.'* 

Alas !  is  it  not  strange  to  reflect, 
that  all  these  imperishable  advantages 
of  soil  and  position  exist  no  less  in  the 
Greece  of  Otho  than  in  the  Greece  of 
Pericles?  It  is  somewhat  school- 
boyish  to  talk  of  Greece — we  admit  it 
smacks  a  little  of  the  Eton  prize- 
poem  ; — yet  who  that  remembers  that 
the  stage  of  the  mighty  drama  is  still 
as  perfect  as  ever,  all  the  merely  ma- 
terial constituents  of  national  great- 
ness undiminished,  every  bay  still 
welcoming  its  old  ^gean  or  Ionian 
wave,  every  glen  and  mountain  through 
all  that  magio  realm  still  unaltered, — 
who  that  remembers  the  old  growth 
of  souls  which  that  country  bore,  (and 
genial  nature  is  unwearied  yet,)  can 
wonder  it  should  still  be  the  vision  of 
many  a  dreamer,  that  Greece  is  not 
for  ever  lost,  that  Europe  will  yet 
effectively  repay  her  debt  to  the  mo- 
ther of  European  mind,  and  that  in 
the  revolutions  of  empire  a  day  may 
come  when  Greece  shall  be  colonised 
by  an  active  and  enlightened  race 
capacitated  to  renew  the  old  glories  of 
a  country  which  still  offers  such  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  soil  for  agri- 
culture, of  position  for  commercial 
intercourse  ?  The  world,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  too  old  for  the  fanaticism  of 
the  crusades  ;  but  Christian  Europe  is 
now  omnipotent  in  the  earth,  its 
united  will  supersedes  arms.  Five 
diplomatic  names  need  but  appear  at 
i\\h  foot  of  an  official  note  to  ensure 
all  that  human  power  can  effect.  And 
if  we  were  not  a  cold  unsympathizin^ 
generation^  if  with  the  follies  of  0119 
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fathers  o£  the  twelfth  century  we  had 
not  lost  many  of  their  excellencies, 
wovild  the  two  immortal  centres  of 
religion  and  of  letters — would  Pales- 
tine and  Greece,  the  Holy  Lands  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  intellect,  have 
remained  what  they  are  to  this  day  ? 

The  fall  ff  Polytheism  and  the  tri- 
umph of  "the  everlasting  Gospel" 
over  its  hundred  creeds,  are  related 
with  spirit  and  effect  hy  our  author. 
He  insists  with  justness  and  force 
upon  the  demonstrable  fact,  that 
Christianity  was  not  the  result  but  Ihe 
cause  of  civilization ;  that  the  life, 
character,  and  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  are  utterly  imaccoun table 
as  the  spontaneoiis  growth  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  argu- 
ment may  indeed  be  urged  to  a  far 
greater  minuteness  of  inquiry  and 
conclusiveness  of  proof  than  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  admitted.  It 
may,  we  are  convinced,  be  satisfac- 
torily shown,  that  the  miracle  of  rais- 
ing La74irus  from  the  tomb  was  riot 
more  really  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  than  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  or  the  Discourse  on  the 
paschal  Evening  in  St.  John,  consi- 
dered as  delivered  by  a  Gallilean 
teacher  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  A  nd 
all  arguments  derived  from  this  latter 
source  possess  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantage, that  the  fact  can  by  no  inge- 
nuity of  artifice  be  evaded.  For  to 
insinuate  that  these  and  the  similar 
discourses  were  forgeries  afterwards 
attributed  to  Christ,  is  only  (since  we 
cannot,  with  every  Christian  writing  of 
the  age  fiiU  of  citations,  push  them 
beyond  a  very  limited  period)  to  trans^ 
fer  the  miracle  from  Christ  to  the 
supposed  inventor — with  the  addi- 
tional improbability  that  these  won- 
derful effusions  of  moral  excellence 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  thought, 
and  marked  with  all  the  originality  of 
heartfelt  sincerity,  should  have  been 
first  produced  in  the  very  act,  and  for 
the  purposes,  of  guilty  deception !  Nor 
this  alone — but  that  the  vice  most  pro- 
minently and  indignantly  denounced  in 
the  discourses  themselves  (for  this  is 
specially  characteristic  of  Christ's 
teaching)  should  have  been  the  very 
hypocrisy  which  on  this  hypothesis  was 
tne  prime  motive  of  theu*  composi- 
tion! 


Mr.  Taylor  justly  notices  the  •  pru- 
dent and  indeed  prophetic  caution  (for 
Christ's  actions  were  as  really  pro- 
phetic as  his  words,)  with  which  our 
Lord  abstained  from  political  inter- 
ferences. This  pointy  which  is  true 
in  the  main,  may  however  be,  and  has 
often  been,  much  overstated.  Christ's 
maxims  on  all  subjects  were,  indeed, 
very  generalf  in  order  to  their  future 
universal  applicability;  but  even  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  great  Master  of  moral  duties 
had  left  us  no  general  max'm  to  regu- 
late at  least  the  spirit  of  our  political 
conduct  and  feelings.  Mr.  Taylor 
must  permit  us  on  behalf  of  scrip- 
tural truth  to  protest  against  the 
somewhat  revolutionary  theology  which 
he  has  extracted  from  our  Lord's 
decision  of  the  question  of  tribute- 
money  in  Matt.  xxiL  2L*  Our 
ingenious  author  affirms  that  Christ 
pronounces  in  that  remarkable  canon, 
nothing  as  to  the  question  of  right,  but 
only  as  to  the  question  of  expediency  ; 
that  Csesar  being,  as  .the  coin  of  the 
country  proved,  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  "  it  would  be  wise  to 
pay  taxes,  unless  there  was  some  hope 
of  successful  revolt ;"  that  "  His  reply 
only  suggested  what  was  expedient  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  Palestine, 
but  affirmed  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
sistance." Mr.  Taylor  will  remember 
that  if  rit  K«<V«ftff  are  not  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's  dejure  property,  by 
all  the  rules  of  exegesis,  rk  r#v  %uv 
must  be  brou$?ht  under  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  that  if  the  one  class  be  the 
thmgs  which,  because  they  happen  to 
be  in  the  possesion  of  a  powerful 
ruler,  it  is  safest  to  leave  with  him* 
the  other  must  also  be  no  more 
than  the  things  that  happen  to  be 
God's.  Right  is  involved  in  each 
or  in  neither  ;  for  the  phraseology  is 
strictly  the  same  in  both.  Ha9we 
not  known  that  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc 
(with  the  strong  prejudices  on  this 
subject  of  Amsterdam  in  the  seven- 
teenth century)  had  long  ago  attempted 
nearly  the  same  mutilation,  we  should 
indeed  pronounce  it  wonderful  that 
any  competent  critic  could  assert  the 
question  of  right  to  be  here  undecided. 
Consider  for  a  moment,  the  state  of 
the  case.       Our   Lord  is    expressly 


•  Vol.  IL  p.  165,  note. 
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asked  whether  the  payment  he  justifi- 
able (l^irri ;),  hy  the  representatives 
of  two  parties,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
disputed  the  theological  question.  The 
answer  was  to  solve  the  prohlem, 
whether  the  payment  was  morally 
right  in  consistency  with  a  theocratic 
supremacy ;  whether  the  demands  of 
God  and  Csesar  to  govern  Israel  could 
stand  together.  Christ  in  reply,  asks 
for  the  facts.  This  he  does  by  de- 
manding the  coin  of  the  country,  the 
recognised  proof  of  an  admitted  sub- 
jection; the  coin  on  which  the  qap- 
tivity  of  Judaea  to  the  Caesar  was  (as 
we  Imowfrom  other  sources)  expressly, 
indeed  insultingly,  noted.*  Having 
thus  signalized  the  fact  of  subjection, 
he  proceeds  to  answer  the  ethical 
question  raised  upon  it.  The  answer 
unless  an  evasion,  must  be  in  eadem 
materia  with  the  question.  And  yet 
we  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  this 
question  of  pure  ethical  speculation  is 
appropriately  answered  by  the  verdict 
that  it  is  safer  to  allow  the  tyrant's 
claims  (as  long,  adds  Mr.  Taylor,  as 
successful  rebellion  is  impracticable)  ; 
a  case  of  conscience  of  transcendant 
moment  is  resolved  by  a  needless  sug- 
gestion of  temporary  expediency.  If 
this  were  indeed  the  celestial  wisdom 
of  Christ,  well  might  the  Evangelist 
tell  us  in  a  different  sense  from  his 
own,  that  the  people  who  heard  it 
*' marvelled^  and  left  Mm,  and  went 
their  way." 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how 
St.  Peter  has  similarly  connected  the 
divine  and  human  claims  in  his  ''  Fear 
God,  honour  the  king  ;"  or  how  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Roman  Jews  on  the 
ground  not  of  prudence,  but  of  duty, 
to  **  render  unto  all  their  dues  {iptXaf), 
tribute  to  whom  tribute,  custom  to 
whom  custom ;"  and  all  this  "/or  con- 
science sake.''  All  these  cases  alike 
are  cases  not,  of  course*  of  submis- 
sion in  the  first  instance  to  wanton 
invasion,  but  of  submission  to  esta- 
blished authority  ;  Rome  had  at  this 
time  in  relation  to  Judea,  the  pre- 
scription of  a  century.  In  such  cases 
of  established  authority,  the  Scriptures 
refuse  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a 
Christian  rebel.  As  to  the  ultimate 
question  of  absolute  non-resistance 
tinder  all  possible  tyranny,  it  must 
be  dealt  ^with  like  every  other  extreme 


mstance  in  morals  ;  there  are  imagine 
able  cases  when  it  might  become  a 
duty  to  stab  a  father. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this  incidental 
departure  from  the  political  principles 
of  our  Anglican  theolognr,  we  subjoin 
Mr.  Taylor's  true  and  forcible  vindi- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  %r  Anglican 
church.  He  speaks  in  reply  to  M. 
Guizot,  an  able  and  candid  man  in- 
deed ;  but  neither  ability  nor  candour 
will  supply  perseverance  of  research ; 
and  we  feap  that  it  is  only  a  most  un- 
usual devotion  to  the  subject  in  all  its  ^ 
bearings,  that  will  ever  enable  a  con- 
tinental protestant  to  understand  with 
thorough  sympathy  the  position  of  the 
English  church  and  the  genius  of  its 
teaching. 

*' Leaving  the  conservation  of  pure 
doctrine  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  looking  merely  to  the  social  and 
political  tendencies  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, we  cannot  see  how  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  it  originated  could  nave 
been  changed  for  the  better.  Let  us 
separate  the  individual  king  and  the 
individual  bishops  from  royalty  and 
episcopacy :  it  might  have  been  ad  van-  ^• 
tageous  no  doubt  to  have  a  purer  mo- 
narch than  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  prelate 
of  firmer  purpose  than  Archbishop 
Cranmer  :  but  the  question  of  per? onal 
character  is  indifferent  to  the  issue ;  the 
true  point  is,  whether  such  a  change  as 
the  Reformation  could  have  been  more 
efficiently  made,  by  known  and  esta- 
blished powers,  such  as  royalty  and 
episcopacy,  or  by  new  and  unknown 
powers  called  into  existence  for  that 
special  purpose?  Experience  has  an- 
swered for  the  Church  of  England; 
freedom  of  thought  and  mental  inde- 
pendence have  grown  up  under  its 
charge  ;  it  always  encouraged  both  in 
principle,  even  when  it  persecuted  them 
m  practice.  There  is  a  strength  and  a 
repose  in  great  estalishments  favourable 
to  private  liberty ;  a  more  liberal  and  / 
catholic  theology  pervades  such  a  body, 
than  can  ever  exist  amidst  the  jealous 
eyes  of  small  and  contending  sects. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  societies  to 
press  their  influence  unduly  on  indi- 
vidual minds ;  and  dissent  often  imposes 
heavier  chains  than  those  which  it  broke. 
It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  snow, 
that  it  is  associated  with  progress,  that 
it  has  contributed  and  can  contribute 
to  the  general  improvement  of  society. 


•  See  Ligbtfoot's  Hor»  Hebr. 
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*'  In  resting  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  part  it  has  taken  in 
developing  the  last  great  element  of 
European  civilization  —  freedom  of 
thought  and  mcatal  independence — ^it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the 
only  services  which  the  Establishment 
has  rendered  to  humanity.  One  of 
equal,  perh&ps  of  greater  importance, 
was  that  the  church  early  foresaw  that 
*  freedom  of  thought,'  like  every  other 
element  of  civilization,  would  become 
false  and  tyrannical  so  soon  as  it  became 
exclusive  :  to  the  influence  of  the  En- 

flish  church  we  owe  the  happiness  of 
aving  the  perilous  experiment  tried  in 
a  neighbouring  country  instead  of  in 
our  own." 


No  general  principles  of  advance- 
ment will  account  for  the  entire  sum 
of  human  progress.  Providence  has 
reserved  a  supplementary  system  of 
interpositions  by  occasional  discoveries 
<~natural  "  revelations,"  so  to  speak, 
— to  quicken  and  to  guide  the  march, 
when  it  seems  to  flag  in  vigour,  or 
wander  in  direction.  The  author,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  work,  enters 
upon  these  mdependent  springs  of  mo- 
dern civilization  —  the  mvention  of 
gunpowder,  of  the  compass,  of  print- 
ing, of  steam  machinery  ;  the  disco- 
very of  new  countries,  the  diflUsion 
of  the  ancient  literature,  the  spread 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  last  of  these 
topics  has  seldom  received  its  due  esti- 
mation as  an  clement  of  civilization. 
The  corrective  influence  of  these  in- 
comparable records  has  slowly  but 
surely  modified  the  whole  mass  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  even  the  church  whose 
confidence  in  her  scriptural  warrants 
may  be  judged  by  her  still  unceasing 
efforts  to  repress  the  curculation  of 
the  volume,  has  not  been  wholly  able 
to  resist  the  pervading  power  of  the 
scriptural  climate  in  which  she  is  some- 
times forced  to  dwell. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  Mr. 
Taylor's  learned  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  essays  with  pleasure  and 
instruction  ;  they  are  full  of  facts  and 
thoughts  growing  out  of  facts,  put 
togemer  by  a  skilful  and  practised 
hand,  and  brought  to  bear  with  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  world  at  large.  We  know  very 
few  books  whicn  we  would  more 
readily  place  within  the  reach  of  a 
young  mind  which  we  were  desirous 
to  educate  in  the  high  and  true  sense 
of  the  word ;  to  teach  how  to  draw 


for  itself  conclusions  from  the  pre- 
mises which  nature  and  history  fur- 
nish, to  read  that  precious  but  difficult 
volume,  the  past  story  of  man,  and 
derive  from  it  hopes,  and  warnings 
and  encouragements  for  the  future. 
The  work  is  really  quite  independent 
of  extrinsic  claims  of  any  kind ;  yet 
we  may  be  permitted  to  confess,  that 
the  interest  we  take  in  its  merits  and 
success  is  not  diminished  by  the  name 
we  find  on  its  title-page.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  one  of  the  many  able  and  gifted 
men  of  whom  Ireland  has  made  a 
present  to  the  sister  country ;  one  of 
the  numbers  for  whom  she  can  pro- 
vide little  stimulus  or  encouragement 
at  home  ;  and  who,  at  this  moment, 
contribute  so  large,  and  often  so  un- 
suspected a  contingent  to  the  vast  and 
varied  mass  of  printed  thought  which 
is  known  as  the  literature  of  England. 
Amid  all  our  current  agitation  for 
Irish  cloths  and  linens,  it  would  surely 
be  well  if  some  artifice  could  be  de- 
vised for  stimulating  oiur  intellectual 
manufacture ;  amid  all  the  jealousy  of 
Irish  exports,  will  any  man  help  us  to 
lay  an  embargo  upon  our  expatriated 
logic,  our  absentee  poetry,  omr  epea  of 
all  kinds  which  are  too  certain  to  be 
pteroenia  f  No  man  will  venture  to 
deny  that  vje  evince  a  patriotic  anxiety 
to  encourage  the  home  trade,  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  Professor  Butt  him- 
self, or  Mr.  Secretary  Mooney ;  yet, 
after  all,  we  can,  alas  I  but  look  for- 
ward as  a  bright  dream  to  the  period 
when  we  may  announce  with  any  sub- 
stantial truth,  that  philosophy  and  the 
helles  lettres  "  is  riz." 

It  is  some  consolation  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  ex- 
ports ;  from  Moore  to  Maginn,  from 
Croly  to  Croker,  they  are  all  in  their 
various  ways  and  calhngs  calculated  to 
do  credit  to  the  home  growth.     The 

Eart  of  the  "  Irishman  in  London,'* 
as  been  respectably  performed  by 
them  all.  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  name 
is  not  yet  forgotten  in  Trinity,  where 
the  same  singular  power  of  Rma««ing 
and  employing  knowledge  was  con- 
spicuous ]p.  his  conversation  and  lite- 
rary labours,  is  one  of  those  brilliant 
deserters  on  whom  we  have  long  had 
our  maternal  eye.  We  rejoice  that 
he  has  vindicated  to  himself  a  place  in 
Literature,  by  a  performance  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  independent  cast ; 
we  were  impatient  that  he  should  rise 
above  the  office  of,  however  skilfullyj 
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methodizing  and  discussing  the 
thonofhts  and  discoyeries  of  others. 
In  truth,  Mr.  Taylor's  reproductions 
were  usually  much  above  the  ''original 
essays'*  of  other  men  ;  like  one  of  the 
judicial  summaries  of  Lord  Stowell  or 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  they  were  often 
better  than  the  pleadings  they  professed 
to  abridge.  Still — the  ordinary  public 
will  not  perceive  this ;  few  men  have 
ever  put  a  modest  title  on  their  own 
work  who  have  not  been  taken  at 
their  word.  Nay,  Mr.  Taylor  must 
allow  us  on  his  own  behalf  to  interpose 
a  caveat  in  relation  to  the  claims  of 
the  very  performance  now  before  us. 
He  seems  in  his  preface  very  solicitous 


to  induce  the  world  to  believe  him  a 
timid  follower  of  certain  foreign  pub- 
licists— the  Cousins,  and  Guizots,  and 
Joufiroys,  and  the  rest.  We  take  leave 
to  say,  that  his  claims  are  really  much 
higher  than  this.  The  book  is  an 
able  and  original  reviewi  embodying 
of  course  many  of  the  viei^s  of  others, 
as  any  book  on  such  a  subject  must 
do  ;  but  incorporating  them  plainly  as 
the  results  of  mature  examination, 
and  adding  no  less  than  receiving 
light.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  thus 
to  extricate  a  modern  writer  from 
himself;  the  "  Friend,  go  up  higher  T* 
is  but  too  rare  an  address  from  the 
Critic  to  his  Author.  B. 


.  CHARLES   O^MALLEY,    THE   IRISH    DRAGOON. 
CHAPTER  LXVIIl. — THE  DOCTOR'S  TALE.  • 


"  It  18  now  some  fifteen  years  since,— 
if  it  wasn't  for  O'Shaughnessy's  wrin- 
kles, I  could  not  believe  it  five, — we 
were  quartered  in  Loughrea;  there 
were,  besides  our  regiment,  the  fiftieth 
and  the  seventy-third,  and  a  troop  or 
two  of  horse  artillery,  and  the  whole 
town  was  literally  a  barrack,  and,  as 
you  may  suppose,  the  pleasantest 
place  imaginable.  All  the  young  la- 
dies, and  mdeed  all  those  that  had  got 
their  brevet  some  years  before,  came 
flocking  into  the  town,  not  knowing 
but  the  devil  might  persuade  a  raw 
ensign  or  so  to  marry  some  of  them. 

**  Such  dinner  parties — such  routs 
and  balls — never  were  heard  of  west 
of  Athlone.  The  gaieties  were  inces- 
sant ;  and  if  good  feeding,  plenty  of 
claret,  short  whist,  country  dances,  and 
kissing,  could  have  done  the  thing, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  bachelor 
with  a  red  coat  for  six  miles  around. 

"  You  know  the  west,  O'Mealey  ; 
so  I  needn't  tell  you  what  the  Galway 
girls  are  like  :  fine,  hearty,  free-and- 
easy,  talking,  laughing  devils ;   but  as 


deep  and  as  cute  as  a  master  in  chan- 
cery,— ready  for  any  fun  or  merri- 
ment ;  but  always  keeping  a  sly  look- 
out for  a  proposal  or  a  tender  acknow- 
ledgment, wnich — what  between  the 
beat  of  a  ball-room,  whiskey-negus, 
white  satin  shoes,  and  a  quarrel  with 
your  g^uardian — it's  ten  to  one  you  fall 
mto  before  you're  a  week  in  the  same 
town  with  them. 

"  As  for  the  men,  I  don't  admire 
them  so  much  ;  pleasant  and  cheerful 
enough,  when  they're  handicapping 
the  coat  off  your  back,  and  your  new 
tilbury  for  a  spavined  pony  and  a 
cotton  umbrella, — but  regular  devils 
if  you  come  to  cross  them  the  least  in 
life  ;  nothing  but  ten  paces  —  three 
shots  a  piece^to  begin  and  end  with 
something  like  Roger  de  Coverley, 
when  every  one  has  a  pull  at  his  neigh- 
bour. I'm  not  saying  they're  not 
agreeable,  well-informed,  and  mild  in 
their  habits  ;  but  they  lean  overmuch 
to  corduroys  and  coroners*  inquests 
for  one's  taste  farther  south.  How- 
ever, they're  a  fine  people,  take  them 


*  I  cannot  permit  the  reader  to  fall  into  the  same  blunder  with  regard  to  the 
worthy  "  Maurice,"  as  my  friend  Charles  O'Malley  has  done.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  Doctor,  in  the  following  tale,  was  hoaxing  the  "  Dragoon."  A 
braver  and  a  better  fellow  than  Quill  never  existed :  emially  beloved  by  his  bro- 
ther officers,  as  delighted  in  for  his  convivial  talents.  His  favourite  amusement 
was  to  invent  some  story  or  adventure,  in  which,  mixing  up  his  own  name  with 
that  of  some  friend  or  companion,  the  veracity  of  the  whole  was  never  questioned. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  pedigree  he  devised  in  the  last  chapter  to  impose  upon 
O'Malley,  who  believed  impUoitly  aU  he  told  hhn, 
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all  in  all ;  aiul  if  they  were  not  inter- 
fered withy  and  their  national  cus- 
toms invaded^  with  road-making,  petty 
sessions,  g^and  jury  laws,  and  a  stray 
commission  now  and  then — they  are 
capable  of  great  things,  and  would 
astonish  the  world. 

"  But,  ^  I  was  saying,  we  were 
ordered  to  Loughrea,  after  being  fif- 
teen months  in  detachments  about 
Bin*,  Tullamore,  Kilbeggan,  and  all 
that  country  ;  the  change  was  indeed 
a  delightful  one  ;  and  we  soon  found 
ourselves  the  centre  of  the  most 
marked  and  determined  civilities.  I 
told  you  they  were  wise  people  in  the 
west ;  this  was  their  calculation  :  the 
line  —  ours  was  the  Roscommon 
militia — are  here  to-day,"  there  to- 
morrow ;  they  may  be  flirting  in 
Tralee  this  week,  and  fighting  on  the 
Tagus  the  next ;  not  that  there  was 
any  fighting  there  in  those  times,  but 
then  there  was  always  Nova  Scotia 
and  St.  Johns,  and  a  hundred  other 
places  that  a  Galway  young  lady  knew 
nothing  about,  except  that  people  never 
came  back  from  them.  Now,  what 
good,  what  use  was  there  in  falling  in 
love  with  them  ?  mere  transitory  and 
passing  pleasure  that  was.  But  as  for 
us,  there  we  wer«  ;  if  not  in  Kilkenny 
we  were  in  Cork.  Save  cut  and  come 
again,  no  getting  away  under  pretence 
of  foreign  service  ;  no  excuse  for  not 
marrying  by  any  cruel  pictures  of  the 
colonies,  where  they  make  spatch 
cocks  of  the  officers'  wives,  and 
scrape  their  infant  families  to  death 
with  a  small  tooth  comb.  In  a  word, 
my  dear  O'Mealey,  we  were  at  a  high 
premium  ;  and  even  O'Shaughnessy, 
with  his  red  head  and  the  legs  you 
see,  had  his  admirers — there  now, 
don't  be  angry,  Dan, — the  men,  at 
least,  were  mighty  partial  to  you. 

"  Loughrea,  if  it  was  a  pleasant, 
was  a  very  expensive  place.  White 
gloves  ami  car  hire, — there  wasn't  a 
chaise  in  the  town, — short  whist,  too, 
(God  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  them,  but 
I  wonder  were  they  honest?)  cost 
money  ;  and  as  our  popularity  rose, 
our  purses  fell,  till  at  length  when  the 
one  was  at  the  flood,  the  other  was 
something  very  like  low  water. 

"  Now,  the  Koscommon  was  a  beau- 
tiful corps, — no  petty  jealousies,  no 
little  squabbling  among  the  officers, 
no  small  spleen  between  the  major's 
wife  and  the  pavmaster's  sister, — all 
was  amiably   kmdi    brotherlyj   and 


affectionate.  To  proceed :  I  need 
only  mention  one  fine  trait  of  them  ; 
no  man  ever  refused  to  endorse  a  bro- 
ther officer's  bill — to  think  of  asking 
the  amount,  or  even  the  date,  would  be 
taken  personally ;  and  thus  we  went 
on  mutually  ai(Ung  and  assisting  each 
other, — the  colonel  drawing  on  me,  I 
on  the  major,  the  senior  captain  on 
the  surgeon,  and  so  on, — a  regular 
cross-fire  of  "promises  to  pay,"  all 
stamped  and  regular. 

"  Not  but  that  the  system  had  its 
inconveniences — for  sometimes  an  olv 
stinate  tailor  or  bootmaker  would 
make  a  row  for  his  money,  and  then 
we'd  be  obliged  to  get  up  a  little  quar- 
rel between  the  drawer  and  acceptor 
of  the  bill  ;  thev  couldn't  speak  for 
some  days  ;  and  a  mutual  ftiend  to 
both  would  tell  the  creditor  that  the 
slightest  imprudence  on  his  part, 
would  lead  to  bloodshed  ;  and  the 
Lord  help  him ! — if  there  was  a  duel — 
he'd  be  proved  the  whole  cause  of  it." 
This,  and  twenty  other  plans  were 
employed,  and  finally,  the  matter 
would  be  left  to  arbitration  among 
our  brother  officers  ;  and,  I  need  not 
say,  they  behaved  like  trumps.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  were  fre- 
quently hard  pressed  for  cash ;  as  the 
colonel  said,  *  It's  a  mighty  expensive 
corps.  Our  dress  was  costly,  not 
that  it  had  much  lace  and  gold  on  it, 
but  that,  what  between  falling  on  the 
road  at  night,  shindies  at  mess,  and 
other  devilment,  a  coat  lasted  no  time. 
Wine,  too,  was  heavy  on  us;  for, 
though  we  often  changed  our  wine 
merchant,  and  rarely  paid  him,  there 
was  an  awful  consumption  at  the 
mess  I 

"  Now  what  I  have  mentioned  may 
prepare  you  for  the  fkct,  that,  before 
we  were  eight  weeks  in  garrison, 
Shaugh.  and  myself,  upon  an  accurate 
calculation  of  our  conjoint  finances, 
discovered  that,  except  some  vague 
promises  of  discountmg  here  and 
there  through  the  town,  and  seven 
and  fourpence  in  specie,  we  were  in- 
nocent of  any  pecuniary  treasures. 
This  was  embarrassing ;  we  had  both 
embarked  in  several  smiall  schemes  of 
pleasurable  amusement, — had  a  couple 
of  hunters  each,  a  tandem,  and  a  run- 
ning account — I  think  it  galloped — at 
every  shop  in  the  town. 

**  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  here, 
O'Mealey,  while  I  moralise  a  little  in 
a  strain  i  hope  may  bwefit  you.    Havp 
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you  ever  considered — of  course  you 
have  not,  you're  too  young  and  un- 
reflectins^ — bow  beautifully  every  cli- 
mate and  every  soil  possesses  sorjc  one 
antidote  or  another  to  its  own  noxious 
influences?  The  tropics  have  their 
succulent  and  juicy  fruits,  cooling  and  ' 
refreshing :  the  northern  latitudes 
have  their  beasts  with  fur  and  warm 
.  skins  to  keep  out  the  frost-bites,  and  so 
it  is  in  Ireland.  Nowhere  on  the  face 
of  the  habitable  globe  does  a  man  con- 
tract such  habits  of  small  debt,  and 
nowhere,  I'll  be  sworn,  can  he  so 
easily  get  out  of  any  scrape  concerning 
them.  They  have  their  tigers  in  the 
east,  their  antelopes  in  the  south,  their 
white  bears  in  Norway,  their  buffaloes 
in  America ;  but  we  have  an  animal 
in  Ireland  that  beats  them  all  hollow — 
a  country  attorney ! 

"  Now,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Donevan.  Mat,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  by  his  numerous  ac- 
quaintances, was  a  short,  florid,  rosy 
little  gentleman  of  some  four  or  five 
and  forty,  with  a  well  curled  wig  of 
the  fjurest  imaginable  auburn,  the 
gentle  waive  of  the  front  locks,  which 
played  in  infantine  loveliness  upon  his 
little  bullet  forehead,  contrasting 
strongly  enough  with  a  cunning  leer 
of  his  eye,  and  a  certain  nisi  prius 
laugh,  that,  however  it  might  please  a 
client,  rarely  brought  pleasurable 
feelings  to  his  opponent  in  a  cause. 

"  Mat  was  a  character  in  his  way : 
deep,  double,  and  tricky  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  his  profession, 
he  affected  the  gay  fellow— liked  a 
jolly  dinner  at  Brown's  hotel — would 
go  twenty  miles  to  see  a  steeple  chase 
and  a  coursing  match, — bet  with  any 
one,  when  the  odds  were  strong  in  his 
favour,  with  an  easy  indifference 
about  money  that  made  him  seem, 
when  winning,  rather  the  victim  of 
good  luck  than  any  thing  else.  As 
he  kept  a  rather  pleasant  bachelor's 
house,  and  liked  the  military  much, 
we  soon  became  acquainted.  Upon 
him,  therefore,  for  reasons  I  can't  ex- 
plain, both  our  hopes  reposed ;  and 
Shaugh  and  myself  at  once  agreed, 
that  if  Mat  could  not  assist  us  in  our 
distresses,  the  case  was  a  bad  one. 

"  A  pretty  little  epistle  was  accord- 
ingly concocted,  inviting  the  worthy 
attorney  to  a  small  dinner  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  day,  intimating  that 
we  were  to  be  perfectly  alone,  and  had 
a  little  business  to  discuss.    True  to 


the  hour.  Mat  was  there,  and,  as  if 
instantly  guessing  that  ours  was  no 
r^^lar  party  of  pleasure,  his  look, 
dress,  and  manner  were  all  in  keeping 
with  the  occasion,  —  quiet,  subdued, 
and  searching. 

**  When  the  claret  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  whiskey,  and  the  confi- 
dential hours  were  approaching,  by  an 
adroit  allusion  to  .some  heavy  wager 
then  pending,  we  brought  our  finances 
upon  the  tapis.  The  thing  was  done 
beautifully ;  an  easy  adagio  move- 
ment— no  violent  transition — but  hang 
me  if  old  Mat  didn't  catch  the  matter 
at  once. 

"  *  Oh  !  it's  there  ye  are,  captain,' 
said  he,  with  his  peculiar  grin  ;  '  two 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  and  no 
assets.' 

*' '  The  last  is  nearer  the  mark,  my 
old  boy,'  said  Shaugh,  blurting  out 
the  whole  truth  at  once.  The  wily 
attorney  finished  his  tumbler  slowly,  as 
if  giving  himself  time  for  reflection, 
and  then  smacking  his  lips  in  a  pre- 
paratory manner,  took  a  quick  survey 
of  the  room  with  his  piercing  green 
eye. 

"  *  A  very  sweet  mare  of  your's, 
that  little  mouse-coloured  one  is,  with 
the  dip  in  the  back,  and  she  has  a 
trifling  curb — maybe  it's  a  spavin,  in- 
deed—  in  the  near  hind  1^.  You 
gave  five  and  twenty  for  her  now,  I'll 
be  bound  ?* 

"  *  Sixty  guineas,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Dan  !'  said  Shaugh,  not  at  all 
pleased  at  the  value  put  upon  his  hack- 
ney ;  *  and  as  to  spavin  or  curb,  I'll 
wager  double  the  sum  she  has  neither 
the  slightest  trace  of  one  or  the  other.' 

"  *  I'll  not  take  the  bet,'  said  Mat 
dryly  ;  *  money's  scarce  in  these  parts.' 

"  This  hit  silenced  us  both  ;  and 
our  friend  continued : 

" '  Then  there's  the  bay  horse,  a 
great  strapping  leggy  beast  he  is  for  a 
tilbury  ;  and  the  hunters,  worth  no- 
thing here  ;  they  don't  know  this 
country  ; — them's  neat  pistols  ; — and 
the  tilbury  is  not  bad * 

"  *  Confound  you  I'  said  I,  losing  all 
patience,  *  we  didn't  ask  you  here  to 
appraise  our  moveables  ;  we  want  to 
raise  the  wind  without  that.' 

"  *  I  see  —  I  perceive,*  said  Mat, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  very  leisurely 
as  he  spoke :  *  I  see.  Well,  that  is 
difficult — very  difficult  just  now.  I've 
mor^^ed  every  acre  of  g^round  in 
the  tWQ  counties  near  us^  and  a  six« 
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pence  more  is  not  to  be  had  that  way. 
Are  you  lucky  at  the  races  ?' 

"  *  Never  win  a  sixpence.' 

"  *  What  can  you  do  at  whist  ?' 

**  *  Revoke,  and  get  cursed  by  my 
partner :  devil  a  more.* 

"'That's  mighty  bad,  for  other- 
wise we  miffht  arrange  some  thing  for 
you.  Well,  I  only  see  one  thing  for 
it ;  you  must  marry  ;  —  a  wife  with 
some  money  will  get  you  out  of  your 
present  difficulties,  and  we'll  manage 
that  easily  enough.' 

"  *  Come,  Dan,'  said  I,  for  Shaugh 
was  dropping  asleep,  •  cheer  up,  old 
fellow.  Donevan  has  found  the  way 
to  pull  us  through  our  misfortunes. 
A  girl  with  forty  thousand  pounds, 
the  best  cock  shooting  in  Ireland  ;  an 
old  family,  a  capital  cellar,  all  await 
ye, — rouse  up  there  1 " 

"  *  I'm  convanient,'  said  Shaugh, 
with  a  look  intended  to  be  knowing, 
but  really  very  tipsy. 

"  •  I  didn't  say  much  for  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  captmn,'  said  Mat ; 
*  nor,  indeed,  did  I  specify  the  exact 
sum ;  but  Mrs.  Rogers  Dooley  of 
Clonakilty  might  be  a  princess ' 

'' '  And  so  she  shall  be,  Mat ;  the 
O'Shaughnessys  were  kings  of  Ennis 
in  the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  I'm  only 
waiting  for  a  trifle  of  money  to  revive 
the  title.     What's  her  name?' 

"  *  Mrs.  Rogers  Dooley.' 

**  *  Here's  her  health,  and  long  life 
to  her ; 

And  may  the  devil  cut  the  toes 
Of  all  her  foes, 

That  we  may  know  them  by  their 
limping.' 

**  This  benevolent  wish  uttered, 
Dan  fell  flat  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and 
was  soon  sound  asleep.  I  must  hasten 
on ;  so  need  only  say  that,  before  we 
parted  that  night,  Mat  and  myself  had 
flnished  the  half-gallon  bottle  of 
Loughrea  whiskey,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  for  the  hand  and  fortune  of 
Mrs.  Roge^  Dooley  ;  he  being  guaran- 
teed a  very  handsome  per  centage.  on 
the  property,  and  the  lady  being  re- 
served for  choice  between  Dan  and 
myself,  which  however  I  was  deter- 
mined should  fall  upon  my  more  for- 
tunate friend. 

**  The  first  object  which  presented 
itself  to  my  aching  senses  the  follow- 
ing morning,  was  a  very  spacious  card 
of  invitations  from  Mr.  Jonas  Malone, 


requesting  me  to  favour  him  with  the 
seductions  of  my  society  the  next 
evening  to  a  ball.  At  the  bottom  of 
which,  in  Mr.  Donevan's  hand,  I 
read:  — 

"  *  Don't  fail ;  you  know  who  is  to 
be  there.  IVe  not  been  idle  since  I 
saw  you.  Would  the  captain  take 
twenty-five  for  the  mare  ? ' 

"  So  fai*  so  good,  thought  I,  as 
entering  O'Shaughnessy's  qiuirters, 
I  discovered  him  endeavouring  to 
spell  out  his  card,  which  however  had 
no  postscript.  We  soon  agreed  that 
Mat  should  have  his  price ;  so,  sending 
a  polite  answer  to  the  invitation,  we 
despatched  a  still  more  civil  note  to 
the  attorney,  and  begged  of  him,  as 
a  weak  mark  of  esteem,  to  accept  the 
mouse-coloured  mare  as  a  present. 

"  Here  O'Shaughnessy  sighed  deep- 
ly, and  even  seemed  affected  by  the 
souvenir. 

"  Come,  Dan,  we  did  it  all  for  the 
best.  Oh  I  O'Mealey,  he  was  a  cun- 
ning fellow  ;  —  but  no  matter.  We 
went  to  the  ball,  and,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  a  great  sight.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  souls,  where  there  was  not  good 
room  for  the  odd  fifty :  such  laughing, 
such  squeezing,  such  pressing  of  hands 
and  waists  in  the  staircase  !  and  then 
such  a  row  and  riot  at  the  top, — four 
fiddles,  a  key  bugle,  and  a  bagpipe, 
playing  *  Haste  to^the  wedding,'  amid 
the  crash  of  refreshment  trays,  the 
tramp  of  feet,  and  the  soimds  of  merri- 
ment on  all  sides ! ' 

"It's  only  in  Ireland,  after  all, 
people  have  fun :  old  and  young, — 
merry  and  morose,  the  gay  and  cross- 
gruned — are  crammed  into  a  lively 
country  dance;  and,  ill-matched,  ill- 
suited,  go  jigging  away  together  to 
the  blast  of  a  bad  band,  till  their 
heads,  half  turned  by  the  noise,  the 
heat,  the  novelty,  and  the  hubbub, 
they  all  get  as  tipsy  as  if  they  were 
really  deep  in  liquor. 

"  Then  there  is  that  particularly 
free-and-easy  tone  in  every  one  about ; 
here  go  a  couple  capering  daintily  out 
of  the  ball-room  to  take  a  little  fresh 
air  on  the  stairs,  where  every  step  has 
its  own  separate  flivtation  party ; 
there,  a  riotous  old  gentleman,  with 
a  boarding-school  girl  for  his  partner, 
has  plunged  smack  into  a  party  at 
loo,  upsetting  cards  and  counters,  and 
drawing  down  curses  innumerable. 
Here  are  a  merry  knot  round  the 
refreshments,  and  well  they  may  be ; 
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for  the  neffus  is  strong  punch,  and 
the  biscuit  is  tipsy  cake, -^  and  all  this 
with  a  running  fire  of  .good  stories. 
Jokes,  and  witticisms  on  all  sides,  in 
the  laughter  at  which,  even  the  droll- 
looking  servants  join  as  heartiljr  as  the 
rest. 

"  We  were  not  long  in  finding  out 
Mrs.  Rogers,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  high  sofe,  with  her  feet  just 
touohmg  the  floor.  She  was  short, 
fat,  wore  her  hair  in  a  crop,  had  a 
species  of  shining  yellow  skin,  and  a 
turned  up  nose,  all  of  which  were  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  Shaugh  and 
myself  were  too  hard-up  to  be  par- 
ticular, and  so  we  invited  her  to 
dance  alternately  for  two  consecutive 
hoiu*s,  plying  her  assiduously  with 
negus  during  the  lulls  of  the  music. 

"  Supper  was  at  last  announced, 
and  enabled  us  to  recruit  for  new 
efforts  ;  and  so,  after  an  awful  con- 
sumption of  fowl,  pigeon-pie,  ham, 
and  brandied  cherries,  Mrs.  Rogers 
brightened  up  considerably,  and  pro- 
fessed her  willingness  to  join  the 
dancers.  As  for  us,  partly  from 
exhaustion,  partly  to  stimulate  our 
energies,  and  in  some  degree  to  drown 
reflection,  we  drank  deep,  and  when 
we  reached  the  drawing-room,  not 
only  the  a^eeable  guests  themselves, 
but  even  the  furniture,  the  venerable 
chairs  and  the  stiff  old  sofa  seemed 
performing  *  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.* 
How  we  conducted  ourselves  till  five 
in  the  morning,  let  our  cramps  con- 
fess ;  for  we  were  both  bed-ridden 
for  ten  days  after  ;  however,  at  last, 
Mrs.  Rogers  gave  in  ;  and,  reclining 
gracefully  upon  a  window-seat,  pro- 
nounced it  a  most  elegant  party,  and 
asked  me  to  look  for  her  shawl. 
While  I  perambulated  the  staircase 
with  her  bonnet  on  my  head,  and  more 
wearing  apparel  than  would  stock  a 
magazine,  Shaugh  was  roaring  him- 
self hoarse,  calling  Mrs.  Rogers's 
coach. 

"  *  Sure,  captain,'  said  the  lady, 
with  a  tender  leer,  *  it's  only  a  chair.' 

"  «  And  here  it  is,'  said  I,  surveying 
a  very  portly-looking  old  sedan,  newly 
painted  and  varnished,  which  blocked 
up  half  the  hall. 

** '  You'll  catch  cold,  my  angel,' 
said  Shaugh,  in  a  whisper,  for  he  was 
coming  it  very  strong  by  this ;  '  get 
into  the  chair.  Maurice,  can't  you 
find  those  fellows,  said  he  to  me ;'  Vor 
the  chakmen  had  gone  down  stairs, 


and  were  making  very  merry  amon|^ 
the  servants. 

"  *  She's  fkst  now,'  said  I,  shutting 
the  door  to.  <  Let  us  do  the  gallant 
thing,  and  carry  her  home  ourselves.' 
Shaugh  thought  this  a  great  notion  ; 
and,  in  a  minute,  we  mounted  the 
poles,  and  sallied  forth,  amid  a  great 
chorus  of  laughing  from  all  the  foot- 
men, maids,  and  tea<-boys  that  filled 
the  passage. 

"  *  The  big  house,  with  the  bow 
window  and  tne  pillars,  captain,'  said  a 
fellow,  as  we  issued  upon  our  journey. 

'' '  I  know  it,'  said  I.  <  Turn  to  the 
left  after  you  pass  the  square.' 

"  *  Isn't  she  heavy  ? '  said  Shaugh, 
as  he  meandered  across  the  narrow 
streets  with  a  sidelong  motion,  that 
must  have  suggested  to  our  fair  inside 
passenger  some  notions  of  a  sea 
voyage.  In  truth,  I  must  confess, 
her  progress  was  rather  a  devious 
one ;  now  zigzagging  from  side  to 
side ;  now  getting  into  a  sharp  trot, 
and  then  suddenly  pulling  up  at  a  dead 
stop,  or  running  the  machine  chuck 
against  a  wall,  to  enable  us  to  stand 
still  and  gain  breath. 

"*  Which  way  now?' cried  he,  as 
we  swung  round  the  angle  of  a  street, 
and  entered  the  large  market  place  ; 
*  Tm  getting  terribly  tired.' 

**  *  Never  give  in,  Dan  ;  think  of 
Clonakilty,  and  the  old  lady  herself,* 
— and  here  I  gave  the  chair  a  hoist 
that  evidently  astonished  our  fair 
friend,  for  a  very  imploring  cry  issued 
forth  immediately  after. 

"*To  the  right,  quick  step,  for- 
ward— charge  I '  cried  I ;  and  we  set 
off  at  a  brisk  trot  down  a  steep  nar- 
row lane. 

**  *  Here  it  is  now — the  light  in  the 
window  ;  cheer  up ! ' 

"  As  I  said  this,  we  came  short  up 
to  a  fine  portly  looking  doorway,  witn 
great  stone  pillars  and  cornice. 

"  *  Make  yourself  at  home,  Mau- 
rice,' said  he  ;  *  bring  her  in  ; '  and  so 
saying  we  pushed  forward,  for  the 
door  was  open,  and  passed  boldly  into 
a  great  flagged  hall,  silent  and  cold, 
and  dark  as  the  night  itself. 

*^*  Are  you  sure  we're  right?*  said 
he. 

"  *  All  right,'  said  I, '  go  a-head.* 

**  And  so  we  did  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  small  candle  that  burned 
dimly  at  a  dujtance  from  us. 

« <  Make  for  the  light,'  siud  I ;  but 
just  as  I  said  so,  Shaugh  slipped  aad 
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fell  flat  on  the  flagway  ;  the  noise  of 
his  fall  sent  up  a  hundred  echoes  in 
the  silent  huiloing,  and  terrified  us 
hoth  dreadfully ;  and,  after  a  minute's 
pause,  by  one  consent,  we  turned  and 
made  for  the  door,  falling  almost  at 
every  step,  and  frightened  out  of  our 
senses,  we  came  tumbling  together 
into  the  porch,  and  out  in  the  street, 
and  never  drew  breath  till  we  reached 
the  barracks.  Meanwhile,  let  me 
return  to  Mrs.  Rogers.  The  dear  old 
lady,  who  had  passed  an  awful  time 
since  she  left  the  ball,  had  just  rallied 
out  of  a  fainting  fit  when  we  took  to 
our  heels  ;  so,  after  screaming  and 
crying  her  best,  she  at  last  managed 
to  open  the  top  of  the  chair,  and  by 
dint  of  great  exertions,  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  door,  and  at  length  freed 
herself  from  bondage.  She  was  lei- 
surely groping  her  way  round  it  in 
the  dark,  when  her  lamentations  being 
heard  without,  woke  up  the  old  sexton 
of  the  chapel — for  it  was  there  we 
placed  her — who,  entering  cautiously 
with  a  light,  no  sooner  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  black  sedan  and 
the  figure  beside  it,  than  he  also  took 
to  his  heels,  and  ran  like  a  madman  to 
the  priest's  house. 

** '  Come,  your  reverence,  come, 
for  the  love  of  marcy !  sure,  didn't 
1  see  him  myself!     O  wirra,  wirra!' 

<**  What  is  it,  ye  ouldfool?'  said 
M*  Kenny. 

*'  *  It's   Father   Con    Dor  an,    your 

reverence,  that  was  buried  last  week, 

and  there  he  is  up  now,  coffin  and  all ! 

saying  a  midnight   mass  as  lively  as 

.  ever.' 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Roger?,  God  help  her ! 
It  was  a  trying  sight  for  her,  when 
the  priest  and  the  two  coadjutors,  and 
the  three  little  boys  and  the  sexton, 
all  came  in  to  lav  her  spirit ;  and  the 
shock  she  received  that  night,  they 
say,  she  never  got  over. 

**  Need  I  say,  my  dear  O'Mealey, 
that  our  acquaintance  with  Mrs,  Ro- 
gers was  closed — the  dear  woman  had 
a  hard  struggle  for  it  afterwards — her 
character  was  assailed  by  all  the 
elderly  ladies  in  Loughrea,  for  going 
off  in  our  company,  and  her  blue  satin 
piped  with  scarlet,  utterly  ruined  by  a 
deluge  of  holy  water  bestowed  on  her 
by  the  pious  sexton.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  originated  twenty  different 
reports  to  mistify  the  world  —  and 
even  ten  pounds  spent  in  masses  for 
the  eternal    repose    of   Father   Con 


Doran  only  increased  the  laughter 
this  unfortunate  affair  gave  rise  to. 
As  for  us,  we  exchanged  into  the 
Line,  and  foreign  service  took  us  out 
of  the  road  of  duns,  debts,  and  devil- 
ment,  and  we  soon  reformed,  and 
eschewed  such  low  company. 


The  day  was  breakinar  ere  we 
separated,  and  amid  the  rich  and  fra« 
grant  vapours  that  exhaled  from  the 
earth— the  faint  traces  of  sunlight 
dimly  stealing,  told  of  the  morning. 
My  two  friends  set  out  for  Tor- 
rijos,  and  I  pushed  boldly  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  Alberche. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  that  al- 
though but  two  days  before,  the  roads 
we  were  then  travelling  had  been  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  whole  French 
army — yet  not  a  vestige  of  their  equip- 
ment, nor  a  trace  of  &eir  materiel  had 
been  left  behind — in  vain  we  searched 
each  thicket  by  the  way  side  for  some 
straggling  soldier,  some  wounded  or 
wearied  man;  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  Except  the  deeply 
rutted  road,  torn  by  the  heavy  wheels 
of  the  artillery,  and  the  white  ashes  of 
a  wood  fire,  nothing  marked  their 
progress. 

Our  journey  was  a  lonely  one.  Not 
a  man  was  to  be  met  with— -the  houses 
stood  untenanted,  the  drx>rs  lay  open 
— no  smoke  wreathed  from  their  de- 
serted hearths  —  the  peasantry  had 
taken  to  the  mountains,  and  although 
the  plains  were  yellow  with  the  ripe 
harvest,  and  the  peach  hung  tempt- 
ingly upon  the  trees,  all  was  de- 
serted and  forsaken.  I  had  often  seen 
the  black<»ned  walls  and  broken  rafters, 
the  traces  of  the  wild  revenge  and 
reckless  pillage  of  a  retiring  army. 
The  ruined  castle,  and  the  desecrated 
altar,  are  sad  things  to  look  upon — but 
somehow,  a  far  heavier  depression 
sunk  into  my  heart  as  my  eye  ranged 
over  the  wide  vallies  and  broad  hills, 
all  redolent  of  comfort,  of  beauty,  and 
of  happiness,  and  yet  not  one  man  to 
say  this  is  my  home,  these  are  my 
household  gods  —  the  birds  carolled 
gtely  in  each  leafy  thicket,  the  bright 
stream  sung  merrily  as  it  rippled 
through  the  rocks,  the  tall  corn  gently 
sdV9^  by  the  breeze  seemed  to  swell 
•ffce  concert  o'f  sweet  sounds,  but  no 
human  voice  awoke  the  echoes  there. 
It  was  as  Jf  the  earth  was  speaking  in 
thankfulness  to  its   Maker,  --  while 
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man,  ungrateful  and  unworthy  man, 
pursuing  his  ruthless  path  of  devasta- 
tion and  destruction,  had  left  no  being 
to  say, —  'I  thank  thee  for  all  these,* 

The  day  was  closing  as  we  drew 
near  the  Alberche,  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  their  column 
extended ;  but  in  the  dim  twilight 
nothing  could  be  seen  with  accu- 
racy, yet,  from  the  position  their  artil- 
lery occupied,  and  the  unceasing  din 
of  baggage  waggons  and  heavy  car- 
riages towards  the  rear,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  still  further  retreat 
was  meditated.  A  picket  of  light 
cavalry  were  posted  upon  the  river's 
bank,  and  seemed  to  watch  with  vigi- 
lance the  approaches  to  the  stream. 

Our  bivouac  was  a  dense  copse  of 
pine  trees,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
French  advanced  posts,  and  there  we 
passed  the  night — fortunately  a  calm 
and  star-light  one,  for  we  dared  not 
light  fires,  fearful  of  attracting  atten- 
tion. 


During  the  long  hours,  I  lay  pa- 
tiently watching  the  movement*  of  the 
enemy  till  the  dark  shadows  hid  al 
from  my  sight ;  and  even  then,  as  my 
ears  caught  the  challenge  of  a  sentry, 
or  the  footsteps  of  some  officer  in  his 
round,  my  thoughts  were  rivetted  upon 
them,  and  a  hundred  vag^e  fancies  as 
to  the  future  were  based  upon  no 
stronger  foundation  than  the  click  of 
a  firelock,  or  the  low  muttered  song  of 
a  patrol. 

Towards  morning  I  slept ;  and 
when  day  broke,  my  first  Klance  was 
toward  the  river  side :  but  the  French 
were  gone.  Noiselessly,  rapidly,  like 
one  man,  that  vast  army  had  departed ; 
and  a  dense  column  of  dust  towards 
the  horizon  alone  marked  the  long 
line  of  march  where  the  martial  le- 
gions were  retreating. 

My  mission  was  thus  ended,  and 
hastily  partaking  of  the  humble  break- 
fast my  friend  Mike  provided  for  me, 
I  once  more  set  out,  and  took  the  road 
towards  head  quarters. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. — THE   SKIRMISH. 


For  several  months  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera  my  life  presented  nothing 
which  I  feel  worth  recording.  Our 
good  fortune  seemed  to  have  deserted 
us  when  our  hopes  were  highest ;  for 
from  the  day  of  that  splendid  victory 
we  began  our  retrograde  movement 
upon  Portugal.  Pressed  hard  by 
overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy, 
we  saw  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo  and  Almeida  fall  successively 
into  their  hands.  The  Spaniards 
were  defeated,  wherever  they  ventured 
upon  a  battle  ;  and  our  own  troops, 
thinned  by  sickness  and  desertion,  pre- 
sented but  a  shadow  of  that  brilliant 
army  which  only  a  few  months  previous 
had  followed  the  retiring  French  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

However  willing  I  now  am — and 
who  is  not  ? — to  recognise  the  genius 
and  foresight  of  that  great  man  who 
then  held  the  destinies  of  the  Peninsula 
within  his  hands,  I  confess,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  I  could  ill  comprehend 
and  still  less  feel  contented  with  the 
successive  retreats  our  forces  made, 
and  while  the  words  Torres  Vedras 
brought  nothing  to  my  mind  but  the 
last  resting  place  before  embarkation, 
the  sad  fortunes  of  Coruxm^  were  now 


before  me,  and  it  was  with  a  gloomy 
and  desponding  spirit  I  followed  the 
routine  of  my  daily  duty. 

During  these  weary  months,  if  my 
life  was  devoid  of  stirring  interest  or 
adventiu-e,  it  was  not  profitless.  Con- 
stantly employed  at  the  outposts,  I 
became  thoroughly  inured  to  all  the 
roughing  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  learned 
in  the  best  of  schools  that  tacit  obe- 
dience which  alone  can  form  the  sub- 
ordinate, or  ultimately  fit  its  possessor 
for  command  himself. 

Humble  and  unobtrusive  as  such  a 
career  must  ever  be,  it  was  not  with- 
out its  occasional  rewards.  From 
General  Crawford  I  more  than  once 
obtained  most  kind  mention  in  his  de- 
spatches, and  felt  that  I  was  not  un- 
known or  unnoticed  bv  Sir  Arthiur 
Wellesley  himself.  At  that  time,  these 
testimonies,  slight  and  passing  as  they 
were,  contributed  to  the  pride  and 
glory  of  my  existence  ;  and,  even  now, 
— shall  I  confess  it? — when  some  gray 
hairs  are  mingling  with  the  brown, 
and  when  my  old  dragoon  swagger  is 
taming  down  into  a  kind  of  half-pay 
shamble,  I  feel  my  heart  warm  at  the 
recollection  of  them. 

Be  it  so :  I  care  not  who  smiles  at 
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the  avowal.  I  know  of  little  better 
worth  remembering  as  we  grow  old 
than  what  pleased  us  while  we  were 
Toung.  With  the  memory  of  the 
kind  words  once  spoken,  come  back 
the  still  kinder  looks  of  those  who 
spoke  them  ;  and,  better  than  all,  that 
early  feeling  of  budding  manhood, 
when  there  was  neither  fear  nor  dis- 
trust. Alas  !  these  are  the  things, 
and  not  weak  eyes  and  tottering  limbs, 
which  form  the  burden  of  old  age. 
Oh  !  if  we  could  only  go  on  believing, 
go  on  trusting,  go  on  hoping  to 
the  last,  who  would  shed  tears  for  the 
by-gone  feats  of  his  youthful  days, 
when  the  spirit  that  evoked  them  lived 
young  and  vivid  as  before  ? 

But  to  my  story.  "  While  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  still  held  out  against  the  be- 
sieging French,  its  battered  walls  and 
breached  ramparts  sadly  foretelling 
the  fate  inevitably  impending,  we  were 
ordered,  together  with  the  sixteenth 
light  dragoons,  to  proceed  to  Gallegof, 
to  reinforce  Crawford's  division,  then 
forming  a  corps  of  observation  upon 
Massena's  movements. 

"  The  position  he  occupied  was  a 
most  commanding  one — the  crown  of 
a  long  mountain  ridge,  studded  with 
pine,  copse,  and  cork  trees,  presenting 
every  facility  for  light  infantry  move- 
ments; and  here  and  there  gently 
sloping  towards  the  plain,  offering  a 
field  for  cavalry  manoeuvres.  Beneath, 
in  the  vast  plain,  were  encamped  the 
dark  legions  of  France,  their  heavy 
siege  artillery  planted  against  the 
doomed  fortress,  while  clouds  of  their 
cavalry  caracoUed  proudly  before  us, 
as  if  in  taunting  sarcasm  at  our  inac- 
tivity. 

**  Every  artifice  which  his  natural 
cunning  could  suggest,  every  taunt  a 
Frenchman's  vocabulary  contains,  had 
been  used  by  Massena  to  induce  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  beleaguered  fortress,  but 
in  vain.  In  vain  he  relaxed  the  energy 
of  the  siege,  and  affected  carelessness : 
in  vain  he  asserted  in  his  proclamations 
that  the  English  were  either  afraid, 
or  else  traitors  to  their  allies.  The 
mind  of  him  he  thus  assailed  was 
neither  accessible  to  menace  nor  to 
sarcasm.  Patiently  abiding  his  time, 
he  watched  the  progress  of  events, 
and  provided  for  that  future  which 
was  to  crown  his  country's  arms  with 
success,  and  himself  with  undying 
glory. 
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"Of  a  far  different  mettle  was  the 
general  formed,  under  whose  orders 
we  were  now  placed.  Hot,  passionate, 
and  impetuous,  relying  upon  bold  and 
headlong  heroism,  rather  than  upon 
cool  judgment  and  well-matiu*ed  plans, 
Crawford  felt  in  war  all  the  asperity 
and  bitterness  of  a  personal  conflict. 
Ill  brooking  the  insulting  tone  of  the 
wily  Frenchman,  he, thirsted  for  any 
occasion  of  a  battle  ;  and  his  proud 
spirit  chafed  against  the  colder  coun- 
sels of  his  superior. 

"  On  the  very  morning  we  joined, 
the  pickets  brought  in  the  intelligence 
that  the  French  uatrols  were  nightly 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  villages  at 
the  outposts,  and  committing  every 
species  of  cruel  indignity  upon  tho 
wretched  inhabitants.  Fired  at  this 
daring  insult,  our  general  resolved  to 
cut  them  off,  and  formed  two  ambus- 
cades for  the  purpose. 

"  Six  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth 
were  despatched  to  Villa  del  Puerco, 
three  of  the  sixteenth  to  Baguetto, 
while  some  companies  of  the  ninety- 
fifth,  and  the  cayadores,  supported  by 
artillery,  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  reserve,  for  the  enemy  were 
in  force  at  no  great  distance  from  us. 

**  The  morning  was  just  breaking, 
as  an  aid-de-camp  galloped  up  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  French  had 
been  seen  near  the  Villa  del  Puerco ;  a 
body  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry 
having  crossed  the  plain,  and  disap- 
peared in  that  direction.  While  our 
colonel  was  forming  us,  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  between  them  and 
their  main  body,  tho  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard  in  the  wood  behind,  and  in 
a  few  moments  two  officers  rode  up. 
The  foremost,  who  was  a  short  stoutly 
built  man  of  about  forty,  with  a 
bronzed  face,  and  eye  of  piercing 
black,  shouted  out  as  we  wheeled  into 
column : — 

"  *Halt  there  !  why,  where  the  devil 
are  you  going?  that's  your  groimd.' 
So  saying,  and  pointing  straight  to- 
wards the  village  with  liis  hand,  he 
would  not  listen  to  our  colonel's  ex- 
planation that  several  stone  fences  and 
enclosures  would  interfere  with  cavalry 
movements,  but  added, — 

**  *  Forward,  I  say  ;  proceed.' 

"  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  separated  our  squadron,  as  the 
colonel  anticipated  ;  and,  although  we 
came  on  at  a  topping  pace,  the  French 
had  time  to  form  m  square  upon  ^ 
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hill  to  await  us,  and  when  we  charged 
they  stood  firmly,  and,  firing  with  a 
low  and  steady  aim,  several  of  our 
troopers  fell.  As  we  wheeled  round 
we  found  ourselves  exactly  in  firont  of 
their  cavalry  coming  out  of  Baguilles ; 
80,  dashing  striught  at  them,  we  re- 
venged ourselves  for  our  first  repulse, 
by  capturing  twenty-nine  prisoners, 
and  wounding  several  others. 

**  The  French  infantry  were,  how- 
ever, still  unbroken  ;  imd  Colonel 
Talbot  rode  boldly  up  with  five  squa- 
drons of  the  fourteenth ;  but  the 
charge,  pressed  home  with  all  its  gal- 
lantry, failed  also,  and  the  colonel  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  fourteen  of  his 
troopers  around  him.  Twice  we  rode 
round  the  square  seeking  for  a  weak 
point,  but  in  vain  ;  the  gallant  French- 
man who  commanded,  Captain  Guache, 
stood  fearlessly  amid  his  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  we  could  hear  him  as  he 
called  out  from  time  to  time, — 

"'*  (7 est  pa,  mes  enfansf  hieii  fait, 
mes  braves  /* 

"  And  at  length  they  made  good 
their  retreat,  while  we  returned  to  the 
camp,  leaving  thirty-two  troopers  and 
oiu*  brave  colonel  dead  ujKjn  the  field 
in  this  disastrous  affair." 

•  *  41  * 

•  •  •  * 

*«  The  repulse  we  had  met  with,  so  con- 
trary to  all  our  hopes  and  expectations, 
made  that  a  most  gloomy  day  to  all  of 
us.  The  brave  fellows  we  had  left  be- 
hind us,  the  taunting  cheers  of  the 
French  infantry,  the  unbroken  ranks 
against  which  we  rode  time  after  time 
in  vain,  never  left  our  minds ;  and  a 
sense  of  shame  of  what  might  be 
thought  of  us  at  head  quarters,  ren- 
dered the  reflection  still  more  painful. 
«  Our  bivouac,  notwithstanding  all 
our  efforts,  was  a  sad  one  ;  and,  when 
the  moon  rose,  some  drops  of  heavv 
rain  falling  at  intervals,  m  the  still, 
unruffled  air,  threatened  a  night  of 
storm  ;  gradually  the  sky  grew  darker 
and  darker,  the  clouds  hung  nearer  to 
the  earth,  and  a  dense  thick  mass  of 
dark  mist  shrouded  every  object ;  the 
heavy  cannonade  of  the  siege  was 
stilled,  nothing  betrayed  that  a  vast 
army  was  encamped  near  us,  their  bi- 
vouac fires  were  even  imperceptible, 
and  the  only  sound  we  heard  was  the 
great  bell  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  as  it 
struck  the  hour,  and  seemed  in  the 
mournful  cadence  of  its  chime  like  the 
knell  of  the  doom^  citadel.     ^ 


''  The  patrol  which  I  commanded 
had  to  visit  on  its  rounds  the  most  ad- 
vanced post  of  our  position.  This 
was  a  small  farm  house,  which,  stand- 
ing upon  a  little  rising  ledge  of  ground, 
was  separated  from  the  French  lines  by 
a  little  stream  tributary  to  the  Aguada: 
a  party  of  the  fourteenth  were  picketed 
here,  and  beneath  them,  in  the  valley, 
scarce  five  hundred  yards  distant,  was 
the  detachment  of  cuirassiers  which 
formed  the  French  outpost.  As  we 
neared  our  picket,  the  deep  voice  of 
the  sentry  challenged  us,  and,  while 
alHelse  was  silent  as  the  grave,  we 
could  hear  fom  the  opposite  side  the 
merry  chorus  of  a  French  chanson, — a 
voice  with  its  clattering  accompani- 
ment of  glasses,  as  some  gay  com- 
panions were  making  merry  together. 

Within  the  little  hut  which  con- 
tained our  fellows,  the  scene  was  a 
different  one :  the  three  officers  who 
commanded  sat  moodily  over  a 
wretched  fire  of  wet  wood,  a  solitary 
candle  dimly  lighted  the  dismantled 
room,  where  a  table  but  ill  supplied 
with  cheer  stood  unminded  and  un- 
cared  for. 

«  Well,  O'Malley,"  cried  Baker,  as 
I  came  in,  "  what  is  the  knight  about, 
and  what's  Ci-awford  for  next  ?" 

"  We  hear,"  cried  another,  "  that 
he  means  to  give  battle  to-morrow, 
but  surely  Sir  Arthur  s  orders  are 
positive  enough.  Gordon  himself 
told  me  that  he  was  forbid  to  fight 
beyond  the  Coa,  but  to  retreat  at  the 
first  advance  of  the  enemy." 

"  Fm  afraid,"  replied  1,  "  that  re- 
treating is  his  last  thought  just  now. 
Ammunition  has  just  been  served 
out,  and  I  know  the  horse  artillery 
have  orders  to  be  in  readiness  by  day- 
break." 

"  All  right,*'  said  Hampden,  with  a 
half  bitter  tone.  "  Nothing  like  go- 
ing through  it.  If  he  is  to  be 
brought  to  court-martial  for  disobe- 
dience, he*ll  take  good  care  we  shan't 
be  there  to  see  it." 

"  Why,  the  French  are  fifty-thou- 
sand strong,"  said  Baker. 

"  Look  there !  — what  does  that 
mean  now? — That's  a  signal  from  the 
town."  As  he  spoke,  a  rocket  of 
g^eat  brilliancy  shot  up  into  the  sky, 
and  bursting  at  length,  fell  in  mil- 
lions of  red  lustrous  sparks  on  every 
side ;  showing  forth  the  tall  fortress 
and  the  encamped  army  round  it, 
with  all  the    clearness   of  noondav. 
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It  was  a  most  splendid  sight;  and^ 
though  the  next  moment  all  was  dark 
as  before,  we  gazed  still  fixedly  into 
the  gloomy  dist^ce;  straining  our 
eyes  to  observe  what  was  hid  from 
our  view  for  ever. 

"  That  must  be  a  signal/'  repeated 
Baker. 

**  B^^ !  if  Crawford  sees  it,  he*ll 
interpret  it  as  a  reason  for  fighting. 
I  trust  he's  asleep  by  this  time,'*  said 
Hampden.  "  By-the-bye,  CMalley, 
did  you  see  the  fellows  at  work  in  the 
tr^iches?  How  beautifully  clear  it 
was  towards  the  southward  I" 

'*  Yes,  I  remarked  that  1  and  what 
surprised  me  was,  the  openness  of 
their  position  in  that  direction.  To- 
wards the  San  Benito  mole,  I  could 
not  see  a  man." 

"  Ah !  they'll  not  attack  on  that 
side — but  if  we  really  are " 

"  Stay,  Hampden,"  said  I,  inter- 
rupting ;  "  a  thought  has  just  struck 
me.  At  sunset  I  saw  through  my 
telescope  the  French  engineers  mark- 
ing with  their  white  tape  the  line  of 
a  new  entrenchment  in  that  quarter. 
Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  thing  to 
move  the  tape,  and  bring  the  fellows 
under  the  fire  of  San  Benito  ?" 

"  By  Jove,  O'MiUley,  that  is  a 
thought  worth  a  troop  to  you  I" 

"  Far  more  likely  to  forward  his 
pi'omotion  in  the  next  world  than  in 
this,"  said  Baker,  smiling. 

"  By  no  means,**  added  I ;  "  I 
marked  the  ground  this  evening,  and 
have  it  perfectly  in  my  mind.  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  bend  of  the  river, 
I'll  be  bound  to  come  right  upon  the 
spot:  by  nearing  the  fortress,  we'll 
escape  the  sentries ;  and  all  this 
portion  is  open  to  us." 

The  project  thus  loosely  thrown 
out  was  now  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. Whatever  difficulties  it  pre- 
sented were  combatted  so  much  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  that  at  last  its 
very  facility  damped  our  ardour. 
Meanwhile  the  night  wore  on,  and 
the  storm  of  rain  so  long  impending, 
began  to  descend  in  very  torrents : 
hissing  along  the  parched  ground,  it 
rose  in  a  mist,  while  overhead  tlie 
heavy  thunder  rolled  in  long  un- 
broken peals,  tlie  crazy  door  threat- 
ened to  give  way  at  each  moment,  and 
the  whole  building  trembled  to  its 
foundation. 

*'Pa5s    the    brandy    down    here> 


Ham|>den,  and  thank  your  stars 
you're  where  you  are .  Eh,  O'Malley? 
You'll  defer  your  trip  to  San  Benito 
for  finer  weather  ?" 

"  Why,  in  good  earnest,"  said 
Hampden,  **  I'd  rather  begin  my  eiw 
gineering  at  a  more  favourable  sea- 
son ;  but  if  O'Malley 's  for  it " 

"  And  O'Malley  w  for  it,"  said  I, 
suddenly. 

"  Then  fiuth  I'm  not  the  man  to 
baulk  his  fancy ;  and  as  Crawford  is 
so  bent  upon  fifhtii^  to-morrow,  it 
don*t  make  much  difference.  Is  it  a 
bargain?"' 

"  It  is ;  here's  my  hand  on  it.** 

"  Come,  come,  boys ;  I'll  have 
none  of  this :  we've  been  prettily  cut 
up  this  morning  already.  You  shall 
not  go  upon  this  foolish  excursion.'* 

"  Confound  it,  old  fellow,  it's  all 
very  well  for  you  to  talk,  with  the 
majority  before  you,  next  step ;  but 
here  we  are,  if  peace  came  to-mor- 
row, scarcely  better  than  when  we  left 
England.  No,  no,  if  O'Malley's 
ready,  and  I  see  he  is  so  before  me,— 
what  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  see  ;  that's  our  ta^e  line  ; 
capital  fim,  by  George  ;  the  worst  of 
it  is,  they'll  make  us  colonels  of  en- 
gfineers." 

'*  Now  then,  what's  your  plan^on 
foot,  or  mounted  ?" 

"  Mounted,  and  for  this  reason : 
the  country  is  all  open  ;  if  we  are  to 
have  a  run  for  it,  our  thoroughbreds 
ought  to  distance  them ;  and^  as  we 
must  expect  to  pass  some  of  their 
sentries,  our  only  chance  is  on  horse- 
back." 

*'  My  mind  is  relieved  of  a  great 
load,"  said  Hampden ;  « I  was 
trembling  in  my  skin,  lest  you  should 
make  it  a  walking  party.  I'll  do  any 
thing  you  like  in  the  saddle,  from 
robbing  the  mail  to  cutting  out  a 
frigate  ;  but  I  never  was  much  of  a 
footpad." 

"  Well,  Mike,"  said  I,  as  I  re- 
turned to  the  room  with  my  trusty 
follower,  **are  the  cattle  to  be  de- 
pended on  ?" 

<<  If  we  had  a  snaffle  in  Malachi 
Daly's  mouth  (my  brown  horse),  I'd 
be  afeard  of  nothing,  sir  ;  but  if  it 
comes  to  fencing  with  that  cruel  bit» 
— but  sure,  you've  a  light  hand*  and 
let  him  have  his  head  if  it's  wall." 

**  By  Jove,  he  thinks  it  a  fo^P 
chase !  *  said  Hampden. 
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"  Isn't  it  the  same,  sir?"  said  Mike, 
with  a  seriousness  that  made  the 
whole  party  smile. 

"  Well,  I  hope  we^  shall  not  be 
earthed,  any  way,"  said  I.  "  Now 
the  next  thing  is,  who  has  a  lantern  ? 
^->ah !  the  very  thing,  nothing  better. 
Look  to  your  pistols,  Hampden  ;  and 
Mike,  here's  a  glass  of  grog  for  you  ; 
we'll  want  you.  And  now,  one  bum- 
per for  good  luck.  Eh,  Baker,  won't 
you  pledge  us  ?" 

*'  And  spare  a  little  for  me,"  said 
Hampden.  *<  How  it  does  rain.  If 
one  didn't  expect  to  be  water-proofed 
before  morning,  they  really  wouldn't 
go  out  such  weather." 

While  I  busied  myself  in  arranging 
my  few  preparations,  Hampden  pro- 
ceeded^' gravely  to.  inform  Mike  that 
we  were  going  to  the  assistance  of  the 
1)esieged  fortress,  which  could  not 
possibly  go  on  without  us. 

"  Tare  and  ages,"  said  Mike ; 
**  that's  mighty  quare';   and  the  blue 


rocket  was  a  letter  of  invitation,  I 
suppose." 

"  Exactly,"  sadd  Hampden  ;  **  and 
you  see  there  is  no  ceremony  between 
us.  We'll  just  drop  in,  in  the  even- 
ing, in  a  friendly  way. " 

**  Well,  then,  upon  my  conscience, 
I'd  wait  if  I  was  you,  till  the  family 
wasn't  in  confusion.  They  have 
enough  on  their  hands  just  now." 

**  So  you'll  not  be  persuaded,"  said 
Baker.  "  Well,  I  frankly  tell  you, 
that  come  what  will  of  it,  as  your 
senior  officer,  I'll  report  you  to-mor- 
row. I'll  not  risk  myself  for  any 
such  hair-brained  expeditions." 

"  A  mighty  pleasant  look-out*  for 
me,"  said  Mike  ;  "  if  I'm  not  shot  to- 
night, still  I  may  be  flogged  in  the 
morning." 

This  speech  once  more  threw  us 
into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  amid 
which  we  took  leave  of  our  friends, 
and  set  forth  upon  our  w»y. 


CHAPTER   LXX. — THE    LINES   OF   CIODAD   RODRIGO. 


The  small  twinkling  lights,  which 
shone  from  the  ramparts  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  were  our  only  guide,  as  we 
issued  forth  upon  our  perilous  expe- 
dition. The  storm  raged,  if  possible, 
even  more  violently  than  before  ;  and 
gusts  of  wind  swept  along  the  ground 
with  the  force  of  a  hurricane ;  so 
that,  at  first,  our  horses  could  scarce- 
ly face  the  tempest.  Our  path  lay 
along  the  little  stream  for  a  con- 
siderable way;  after  which,  fording 
the  rivulet,  we  entered  upon  the  open 
plain ;  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
French  outpost  in  the  extreme  left, 
which  was  marked  by  a  bivouac  fire, 
burning  under  the  heavy  down-pour 
of  rain,  and  looking  larger  through 
the  dim  atmosphere  around  it. 

I  rode  foremost,  followed  closely 
by  Hampden  and  Mike  5  not  a  word 
was  spoken  after  we  crossed  the 
stream.  Our  plan  was,  if  challenged 
by  a  patrol,  to  reply  in  French,  and 
press  on  ;  so  small  a  party  could  ne- 
ver suggest  the  idea  of  attack ;  and 
we  hoped  in  this  manner  to  escape. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  was 
such,  that  many  of  our  precautions  as 
to   silence  were  quite    imnecessary; 


and  we  had  advanced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  into  the  plain,  before  any 
appearance  of  the  encampment  struck 
us.  At  length,  on  mounting  a  little 
rising  ground,  we  perceived  several 
fires  stretching  far  away  to  the  north- 
ward ;  while  still  to  our  left,  there 
blazed  one  larger  and  brighter  than 
the  others.  We  now  found  that  we 
had  not  outflanked  their  position  as 
we  intended,  and  learning,  from  the 
situation  of  the  fires,  that  we  were  still 
only  at  the  outposts,  we  pressed  sharply 
forward,  directing  our  course  by  the 
twin  stars  that  shone  from  the  for- 
tress. 

**  How  heavy  the  ground  is  here ! " 
whispered  Hampden,  as  our  horses 
sunk  above  the  fetlocks  ;  **  we  bad  bet- 
tier  stretch  away  to  the  right,  the  rise 
of  the  hill  will  favour  us." 

"  Hark  I "  said  I :  "  did  you  not 
hear  something  ?  pull  up ;  silence 
now;  yes,  there  they  come.  It's  a 
patrol ;  I  hear  their  tramp."  As  I 
spoke,  the  measured  tread  of  in^try 
was  heard  above  the  storm,  and  soon 
after  a  lantern  was  seen  coming  along 
the  causeway  near  us.  The  oohunn 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  where  we 
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stood.  I  could  even  recognise  the 
black  covering  of  the  shakos  as  the 
light  fell  on  them.  "  Let  us  follow 
them,"  whispered  I ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment we  fell  in  upon  their  track,  hold- 
ing our  cattle  well  in  hand,  and  ready 
to  start  at  a  moment. 

*<  Qui  est  la  f  a  sentry  demanded. 

'^Xa  deuxicme  division"  cried  a 
hoarse  voice. 

" Halte  la/  le  consigne ?" 

"  Wagramr  repeated  the  same 
voice  as  before,  while  his  party  re- 
sumed their  march ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  patrol  was  again  upon  his 
post,  silent  and  motionless  as  before. 

**  En  avani,  Messieurs  /  "  said  I 
aloud,  as  soon  as  the  infantry  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  ;  **  en  avant  I — 
Qui  est  la  f '*  demanded  the  sentry,  as 
we  came  along  at  a  sharp  trot. 

**  Vetat-major  Wagram,'  responded 
I,  pressing  on  without  drawing  rein  ; 
and  in  a  moment  we  had  regained  our 
former  position  behind  the  infantry. 
We  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  success  of  our 
scheme,  when  a  tremendous  clattering 
noise  in  front,  mingled  with  the  gal- 
loping of  horses  and  the  cracking  of 
whips,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
artillery  as  they  came  along  by  a  narrow 
road  wnich  bisected  our  path  :  and  as 
they  passed  between  us  and  the  column, 
we  could  hear  the  muttered  sentences 
of  the  drivers,  cursine  the  unseason- 
able time  for  an  attack,  and  swearing 
at  their  cattle  in  no  measured  tones. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  whispered 
Hampden  ;  "  the  battery  is  about  to 
be  directed  against  the  San  Benito, 
which  must  be  far  away  to  the  lef^.  I 
heard  one  of  the  troop  saying  that 
they  were  to  open  their  fire  at  day- 
break." 

'*A11  right,  now,"  said  I:  "look 
there." 

From  the  hill  we  now  stood  upon, 
a  range  of  lanterns  was  distinctly 
visible,  stretching  away  for  nearly 
half  a  mile. 

"  There  are  the  trenches :  they 
must  be  at  work,  too  ;  see  how  the 
lights  are  moving  from  place  to  place ! 
Straight  now :  forward  1" 

So  saying,  I  pressed  my  horse 
boldly  on. 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  mi- 
nutes, when  the  sounds  of  galloping 
were  heard  coming  along  behind  us. 

"To  the  right,  in  the  hollow," 
cried  I:  "bestilL" 


Scarcely  had  we  moved  off,  when 
several  horsemen  galloped  up,  and, 
drawing  their  reins  to  breathe  their 
horses  up  the  hill,  we  could  hear 
their  voices  as  they  conversed  to- 
gether. 

In  the  few  broken  words  we  could 
catch,  we  guessed  that  the  attack 
upon  San  Benito  was  only  a  feint  to 
induce  Crawford  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion, while  the  French,  marching  upon 
his  flank  and  front,  were  to  attack 
him  with  overwhelming  masses  and 
crush  him. 

"  You  hear  what's  in  store  for  us, 
O'Malley,"  whispered  Hampden.  "  I 
think  we  could  not  possibly  do  better 
than  hasten  back  with  the  intelligence." 

**  We  must  not  forget  what  we 
came  for,  first,"  said  I ;  and  the  next 
moment  we  were  following  the  horse- 
men, who,  from  their  helmets,  seemed 
horse  artillery  officers. 

The  pace  our  guides  rode  at  showed 
us  that  they  knew  their  ground.  We 
passed  several  sentries,  muttering 
something  at  each  time,  and  seeming 
as  if  only  anxious  to  keep  up  with 
our  party. 

"  They  Ve  halted,"  said  I.  «  Now 
to  the  left  there  :  gently  here,  for  we 
must  be  in  the  midst  of  their  lines. 
Ha  1  I  know  we  were  right  ;  see 
there !" 

Before  us,  now,  at  a  few  hundred 
yai'ds,  we  could  perceive  a  number  of 
men  engaged  upon  the  field.  Lights 
were  moving  from  place  to  place 
rapidly,  while  immediately  in  front,  a 
strong  picket  of  cavalry  were  halted. 

"  By  Jove,  there's  sharp  work  of  it 
to-night,"  whbpered Hampden ;  "they 
do  intend  to  surprise  us  to-morrow." 

"  Gently  now,  to  the  left,"  said  I ; 
as  cautiously  skirting  the  little  hill,  I 
kept  my  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
watch-fire. 

The  storm,  which  for   some   time 

had   abated   considerably,    was    now 

f  neai'ly  quelled,   and  the  moon  again 

peeped  forth  amid  masses  of  black  and 

watery  clouds. 

"  What  good  fortune  for  us  T 
thought  I,  at  this  moment,  as  I  sur- 
veyed the  plain  before  me. 

*"  I  say,  O'Malley,  what  are  those 
fellows  at,  yonder,  where  the  blue 
light  is  burning  ?" 

"  Ah  !  the  very  people  we  want ; 
these  are  the  sappers.  Now  for  it ! 
that's  our  ground:  we'll  soon  come 
upon  their  track  now."  qOqIc 
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*  We  pressed  rapidly  forward,  pass- 
ing an  infantry  party  as  we  went. 
Tne  blue  light  was  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  off:  we  could  even  hear  the 
shouting  of  t^  officers  to  their  men 
in  their  trenches,  when  suddenly  my 
horse  came  down  upon  his  head,  and 
rolling  over,  crushed  me  to  the  eai*th. 

**  Not  hurt,  my  boy,"  cried  I  in  a 
subdued  tone,  as  Hampden  jumped 
down  beside  me. 

It  was  the  angle  of  a  trench  I  had 
fHllen  into  ;  and  tnough  botli  my  horse 
and  myself  felt  stunned  for  the  mo- 
ment, we  rallied  the  next  mi- 
nute. 

"  Here  is  the  very  spot,"  said  I : 
**now,  Mike,  catch  the  bridles  and 
follow  us  closely." 

Guiding  ourselves  along  the  edge  of 
the  trench,  we  crept  stealthily  for- 
ward :  the  only  watch-fire  near  was* 
where  the  engineer  party  was  halted, 
and  our  object  was  to  get  outside  of 
this. 

"  My  turn  this  time,"  said  Hamp- 
den, as  he  tripped  suddenly,  and  fell 
head  foremost  upon  the  grass. 

As  I  assisted  him  to  rise,  some- 
thing caught  upon  my  ankle,  and,  on 
stooping,  I  found  it  was  a  cord  pegged 
fkst  mto  the  ground,  and  lying  only  a 
few  inches  above  it. 

"  Now,  steady  1  see  here  ;  this  is 
their  working  fine :  pass  your  hand 
alonff  it  there,  and  let  us  follow  it 
out.*^ 

While  Hampden  accordingly  crept 
along  on  one  side,  I  tracked  the  cord 
upon  the  other  ;  here  I  found  it  tt-r- 
minating  upon  a  small  mound,  where 
probably  some  battery  was  to  be 
erected.  I  accordingly  gathered  it 
carefully  up,  and  was  returning  to- 
wards my  friend,  when  what  was  my 
horror  to  hear  Mike's  voice,  conver- 
sing, as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  some 
one  in  French. 

I  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  my  very 
heart  beating  aknost  in  my  mouth  as 
I  Hstened. 

"  Qui  etes  vous  done,  mon  ami  t" 
inquired  a  hoarse  deep  voice,  a  few 
yards  off. 

**  Bon  cheval,  bon  beast,  sa^re  nam 
dc  Dieu  /"  A  hearty  burst  of  laughter 
prevented  my  hearing  the  conclusion 
of  Mike's  French. 

I  now  crept  forward  upon  my  hands 
and  knees,  till  I  could  catch  the  dark 
outline  of  the  horses,  one  hand  fixed 


upon  my  pistol  trigger,  and  my  sword 
drawn  m  the  other.  Meanwhile  the 
dialogue  continued. 

"  Vous  ctes  d'Alsare,  n*est  ce  pas  9^ 
asked  the  Frenchman,  kindly  supposing 
that  Mike's  French  savoured  of  Stras- 
burg. 

"  Oh,  blessed  Virgin !  av'  I  might 
shoot  him,"  was  the  muttered  reply. 

Before  1  had  time  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  last  speech,  I  pressed  forwai-d 
with  a  bold  spring,  and  felled  the 
Frenchman  to  the  earth  ;  my  hand 
had  scarcely  pressed  upon  his  mouth, 
when  Hampden  was  beside  me. 
Snatching  up  the  pistol  I  let  fall,  he 
held  it  to  the  man's  chest,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent.  To  unfasten 
his  girdle,  and  bind  the  Frenchman's 
hands  behind  him  was  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  and,  as  the  sharp  click  of 
the  pistol-cock  seemed  to  calm  his 
efforts  to  escape,  we  soon  succeeded 
in  fastening  a  hindkerchief  tight 
across  his  mouth,  and,  the  next  mi- 
nute, he  was  placed  behind  Mike's 
saddle,  firmly  attached  to  this  worthy 
individual  by  his  sword  belt. 

**  Now,  a  clear  run  home  for  it,  and 
a  fair  start,"  said  Hampden,  as  he 
sprung  into  the  saddle. 

"  Now,  then,  for  it,"  I  replied  ;  as, 
turning  my  horse's  head  towards  our 
lines,  I  dashed  madly  forward. 

•  The  moon  was  again  obscured,  but 
still  the  dark  outline  of  the  hill  which 
formed  our  encampment  was  discern- 
ible on  the  horizon.  Riding  side  by 
side  on  we  hurried  ;  now  splashing 
through  the  deep  and  wet  marshes, 
now  plunging  through  small  streams. 
Our  horses  were  high  in  mettle,  and 
we  spared  them  not ;  by  taking  a  wide 
detour  we  had  outflanked  the  French 
pickets,  and  were  almost  out  of  aH 
risk,  when  suddenlv,  on  coming  to 
the  verge  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  we 
perceived  beneath  us  a  strong  cavalry 
picket  standing  around  a  watch-fire : 
their  horses  were  ready  saddled,  the 
men  accoutred,  and  quite  prepared  for 
the  field.  While  we  conversed  toge- 
ther in  whispers  as  to  th^  course  to 
follow,  our  deliberations  were  very 
rapidly  cut  short.  The  French  pri- 
soner, who  hitherto  had  given  neither 
trouble  nor  resistance,  had  managed  to 
free  his  mouth  from  the  encumbrance 
of  the  handkerchief ;  and,  as  we  stood 
quietly  discussing  our  plans,  with  one 
tremendous   effort    he    endeavoured 
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to  hurl  himself  and  Mike  from  the 
■addle,  shouting  out  as  he  did  so, — 
"  A  moi,  camarades :  sauvez  moi  /" 
Hampden's  pistol  leaped  from  the 
holster  as  he  spolce,  and,  levelling  it 
with  a  deadly  aim,  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, but  I  threw  up  his  arm,  and  the 
hall  passed  high  above  his  head.  To 
have  killed  the  Frenchman  would 
have  been  to  lose  my  faithful  follower, 
who  struggled  maninlly  with  his  ad- 
versary, and,  at  lenorth,  by  throwing 
himself  flatly  forward  upon  the  mane 
of  his  horse,  completely  disabled  him. 
Meanwhile,  the  picket  had  sprung  to 
their  saddles,  and  looked  wildly  about 
on  every  side. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  so, 
turiring  our  horses*  heads  towards  the 
plain,  away  we  went.  One  loud  cheer 
announced  to  us  that  we  had  been 
seen,  and  the  next  instant  the  clash  of 
the  pursuing  cavalry  was  heard  be- 
hind us.  It  was  now  entirely  a  ques- 
tion  of  speed,  and  little  need  we  have 
feared,  had  Mike's  horse  not  been 
doubly  weighted.  However,  as  we 
still  had  considerably  the  start,  and 
the  g^ay  dawn  of  day  enabled  us  to 
see  the  ground,  the  odds  were  in  our 
favour.  *'  Never  let  your  horse's 
bead  go,**  was  my  often  repeated  di- 
rection to  Mike,  as  he  spurred  with 
all  the  desperation  of  madness.  Al- 
ready the  low  meadow  land  was  in 
sight  which  flanked  the  stream  we  had 
crossed  in  the  morning  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  heavy  rains  had  swollen  it 
now  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the 
muddy  current,  choked  with  branches 
of  trees  and  great  stones,  was  hurry- 
ing down  like  a  torrent.  "Take  the 
river:  never  flinch  it,"  was  my  cry  to 
my  companions,  as  1  turned  my  head 
and  saw  a  French  dragoon,  followed 
by  two  others  gaining  rapidly  upon  us. 
As  I  spoke,  Mike  dashed  in,  followed 
by  Hampden,  and  the  same  moment 
the  sharp  ring  of  a  carabine  whizzed 
past  me.  To  take  off  the  pursuit  from 
the  others,  I  now  wheeled  my  horse 


suddenly  round,  as  if  I  ft-ared  to  take 
the  stream,  and  dashed  along  by  the 
river's  bank. 

Beneath  me,  in  the  foaming  current, 
the  two  horsemen  laboured ;  now  stem- 
ming the  rush  of  water,  now  reeling 
almost  beneath.  A  sharp  cry  burst 
from  Mike  as  I  looked  ;  and  I  saw  the 
poor  fellow  bend  nearly  to  his  saddle. 
I  could  see  no  more,  for  the  chase 
was  now  hot  upon  myself ;  behind  me 
rode  a  French  dragoon,  his  carabine 
pressed  tightly  to  his  side,  ready  to 
fire  as  he  pressed  on  in  pursuit.  I 
had  -but  one  chance  ;  so,  drawing  my 
pistol,  I  wheeled  suddenly  in  my  sad- 
dle, and  fired  straight  at  him.  The 
Frenchman  fell,  while  a  regular  volley 
from  his  party  rung  around  me  ;  one 
ball  striking  my  horse,  and  another 
lodging  in  the  pommel  of  my  saddle. 
The  noble  animal  reeled  nearly  to  the 
earth,  but  as  if  rallying  for  a  last 
effort,  sprung  forward  with  renewed 
energy,  and  plunged  boldly  into  the 
river. 

For  a  moment,  so  sudden  was  my 
leap,  my  piu*suer  lost  sight  of  me  ;  but 
the  bank  being  somewhat  steep,  the 
efforts  of  my  horse  to  climb  again, 
discovered  me,  and,  before  I  reached 
the  field,  two  pistol  balls  took  effect 
upon  me  ;  one  slightly  grazed  my  side, 
but  my  bridle  arm  was  broke  by  the 
other,  and  my  hand  fell  motionless  to 
my  side.  A  cheer  of  defiance  was, 
however,  my  reply,  as  I  turned  round 
in  my  saddle,  and  the  next  moment,  I 
was  far  beyond  the  range  of  their  fire. 

Not  a  man  durst  follow,  and  the 
last  sight  I  had  of  them  was  the  dis- 
mounted group  who  stood  around 
their  dead  comrade  ;  before  me,  rode 
Hampden  and  Mike  still  at  top  speed 
and  neveif  turning  their  heads  back- 
wards.  I  hastened  after  them  ;  but 
my  poor  wounded  horse,  nearly  ham- 
strung by  the  shot,  became  dead  lame  ; 
and  it  was  past  day-break  ere  I  reached 
the  first  outposts  of  our  lines. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. — THE  DOCTOR. 


"And  his  wound ?  Is  it  a  serious 
one  ?"  said  a  round  full  voice,  as  the 
doctor  left  my  room,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  visit. 

**  No,    sir  ;    a  fractured  bone   is 
the  worst  of  it ;  the  bullet  grazed, 


but  did     not    cut   the   artery  ;    and 

as " 

"  Well,  how  soon  will  he  be  about 

again  ?" 

"  In  a  few  weeks,  if  no  fever  sets  in." 
"  There  is  no  objectioo  to  my  seeing 

"■" '  O' 
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him? — a  few  minutes  only — I  shall 
be  cautious.'*  So  saying,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
aid-de-camp,  who,  announcing  General 
Crawford,  closed  it  again  and  with- 
drew. 

The  first  glance  I  threw  upon  the 
General,  enabled  me  to  recognise  the 
officer  who  on  the  previous  morning 
had  rode  up  to  the  picket  and  given 
us  the  orders  to  charge.  I  essayed  to 
rise  a  little  .as  he  came  forward,  but 
he  motioned  me  with  his  hand  to  lie 
still,  while,  placing  a  chair  close  be- 
side my  bed,  he  sat  down. 

"  Very  sorry  for  your  mishap,  sir  ; 
but  glad  it  is  no  worse.  Moreton 
says  that  nothing  of  consequence  is 
injured :  there,  you  mustn't  speak 
except  I  ask  you.  Hampden  has  told 
me  every  thing  necessary  ;  at  least,  as 
far  as  he  knew.  Is  it  your  opinion, 
also,  that  any  movement  is  in  contem- 
plation ?  and  from  what  circum- 
stance ?" 

I  immediately  explained,  and,  as 
briefly  as  I  was  able,  the  reasons  for 
suspecting  such,  with  which  he  seemed 
quite  satisfied.  I  detailed  the  various 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  troops 
that  were  taking  place  during  the 
night,  the  march  of  the  artillery,  and 
the  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  that  were 
posted  in  reserve  along  the  river. 

"  Very  well,  sir  ;  they'll  not  move  ; 
your  prisoner,  sir,  quarter-master  of 
an  infantry  battalion,  says  not,  also. 
'  Yours  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  could 
not  possibly  have  been  of  service,  and 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  for  you  is  not 
to  mention  it ;  a  court-martial  is  but 
a  poor  recompense  for  a  gun-shot 
wound.  Meanwhile,  when  this  blows 
over,  I'll  appoint  you  on  my  personal 
staiF.  There,  not  a  word,  I  beg  ;  aud 
now  good-by.*' 

,  So  saying,  and  waving  me  an  adieu, 
with  his  hand,  the  gallant  veteran 
withdrew  before  I  could  express  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness. 

1  had  little  time  for  reflecting  over 
my  past  adventure,  such  numbers  of 
my  brother  officers  poured  in  upon 
me.  All  the  doctor's  cautions  re- 
specting quietness  and  rest  were  dis- 
regarded, and  a  perfect  levee  sat  the 
entire  morning  in  my  bed-room.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  Mike's  wound, 
though  painful  at  the  moment,  was  of 
no  consequence,  and  indeed>  Hamp* 


den,  who  escaped  both  steel  and  i^ot, 
was  the  worst  off  amoi^  us:  his 
plunge  in  the  river  having  brought  on 
an  ague  he  had  laboured  under  years 
before. 

*'  The  illustrious  Maurice  has  been 
twice  here  this  mormng,  but  they 
woiddn't  admit  him.  Your  Scotch 
physician  is  afraid  of  his  Irish  confrerey 
and  they  had  a  rare  set-to,  about 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  outside,"  said 
Baker. 

**  By-the-bye,"  said  another,  '*  did 
you  see  how  Sparks  looked  when  Quill 
joined  us  ?  Egad,  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
in  such  a  fright ;  he  reddened  up,  then 
gi"ew  pale,  turned  his  back,  and  slunk 
away  at  the  very  first  moment." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it.  We  must 
find  out  the  reason  ;  for  Maurice,  de- 
pend upon  it,  has  been  hoaxing  the 
poor  fellow." 

"  Well,  O'Malley,"  growled  out  the 
senior  major,  *'you  certwnly  did  give 
Hampden  a  benefit.  He*d  not  trust 
himself  in  such  company  again,  and 
begad,  he  says,  the  man  is  as  bad  as 
the  master.  That  fellow  of  yours 
never  let  go  his  prisoner  till  he  reached 
the  Quarter  General,  and  they  were 
both  bathed  in  blood  by  tliat  time." 

"  Poor  Mike,  we  must  do  something 
for  him." 

"  Oh !  he's  as  happy  as  a  king. 
Maurice  has  been  in  to  see  him,  «id 
theyVe  had  a  long  chat  about  Ireland, 
and  all  the  national  pastimes  of  whis- 
key drinking  and  smashing  skulls  :  my 
very  temples  ache  at  the  recollection." 

"Is  Mister  O'Mealey  at  home?" 
said  a  very  rich  Cork  accent,  as  the 
well-known  and  most  droll  features  of 
Dr.  Maurice  Quill  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in,  Maurice,"  said  the  ma- 
jor ;  '*  and  for  heaven's  sake  behave 
properly.  The  poor  fellow  must  not 
have  a  row  about  his  bed-side." 

**  A  row,  a  row !  Upon  my  con- 
science, it  is  little  you  know  about  a 
row,  and  there's  worse  things  going 
than  a  row." 

«  Which  leg  is  it?" 

'*  It's  an  arm,  doctor,  Fm  happy  to 
say. 

"  Not  your  punch  hand,  I  hope. 
No  5  all's  right,  A  neat  fellow  you 
have  for  a  servant,  that  Mickey  Free. 
I  was  asking  him  about  a  townsman 
of  his  own — one  Tim  Delany---the 
very  cut  of  himself;  the  best  servant 
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I  ever  had.  I  never  could  make  out 
what  became  of  him.  Old  Hobson  of 
the  ninety-fifth  gave  him  to  me,  sayings 
*  There,  he*s  for  you,  Maurice,  and  a 
bigger  thief  and  a  greater  blackguard 
there's  not  in  the  sixtieth.* 

**  *  Strong  words,'  said  I. 

" '  And  true,'  said  he,  *  he*d  steal 
your  molar  tooth  while  you  were 
laughing  at  him.' 

" «  Let  me  have  him,  and  try  my 
hand  on  him  any  way.  I've  got  no 
one  just  now.  Any  thing  is  better 
than  nothing.' 

"  Well,  I  took  Tim,  and  sending  for 
him  to  my  room,  I  locked  the  door, 
and,  sitting  down  gravely  before  him, 
explained,  in  a  few  words,  that  I  was 
quite  aware  of  his  little  propensities. 

**  *  Now,*  said  I,  *  if  you  like  to  be- 
have weU,  I'll  think  you  as  honest  as 
the  Chief  Justice  ;  but,  if  I  catch  you 
stealing,  if  it  be  only  the  value  of  a 
brass  snuff-box,  I'll  have  you  flogged 
before  the  regiment,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Maurice.' 

"  Oh !  I  wish  you  heard  the  volley 
of  protestations  that  fell  from  him, 
fast  as  hail.  He  was  a  calumniated 
man  ;  the  world  conspired  to  wrong 
him  ;  he  was  never  a  thief  nor  a  rogue 
in  his  life  :  he  had  a  weakness,  he  con- 
fessed, for  the  ladies,  but,  except  that, 
he  hoped  he  might  die  so  thin,  that  he 
could  shave  himself  with  his  shin  bone 
if  he  ever  so  much  as  took  a  pinch  of 
salt  that  wasn't  his  own. 

"  However  this  might  be,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  way  Tim  than  I 
got  on  together .  E  very  thing  was  in  its 
place — nothing  missing,  and  in  fact, 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  I  went  on  won- 
dering when  he  was  to  show  out  in  his 
true  colours  ;  for  hitherto  he  had  been 
a  phoenix. 

**  At  last — we  were  quartered  in 
Limerick  at  the  time — every  morning 
used  to  bring  accounts  of  all  manner 
I  of  petty  thefts  in  the  barrack ;  one 
fellow  had  lost  his  *belt,  another  his 
shoes,  a  third  had  three-and-sixpence 
in  his  pocket  when  he  went  to  bed,  and 
woke  without  a  farthing,  and  so  on  : 
every  body,  save  myself,  was  mulct  of 
something.  At  length  some  rumours 
of  Tim's  former  propensities  got 
abroad ;  suspicion  was  excited.  Mv 
friend  Delany  was  rigidly  watched, 
and  some  very  dubious  circumst^ces 


attached  to  the  way  he  spent  his 
evenings. 

"  My  brother  officers  called  upon 
me  about  the  matter,  and,  although 
nothing  had  transpired  like  proof,  I 
sent  for  Tim,  and  opened  my  mind  on 
the  subject. 

"  You  may  talk  of  the  look  of  con- 
scious innocence,  but  I  defy  you  to 
conceive  any  thing  finer  than  the  stare 
of  offended  honour  Tim  gave  me  as  I 
began. 

"  *  They  say  it's  me,  doctor,'  sjud  he, 

*  do  they  ?'  And  you — you  believe 
them.  You  allow  them  to  revile  me 
that  way  ?  Well,  well,  the  world  is 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  anyhow.  Now, 
let  me  ask  yoiu*  honour  a  few  ques- 
tions? 

"  *  How  many  shirts  had  yourself 
when  I  entered  your  service?  two, 
and  one  was  more  like  a  fishing-net ! 
And  how  many  have  ye  now  ?  eigh- 
teen ;  ay,  eighteen  bran  new  cambric 
ones ;  devil  a  hole  in  one  of  them ! 
How  many  psur  of  stockings  had  you? 
three  and  an  odd  one  :  you  have  two 
dozen  this  minute.  How  many  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  ?  one ;  devil  a  more ! 
You  could  only  blow  your  nose  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  now  you  may 
every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  ! — and, 
as  to  the  trifling  articles  of  small  value, 
snuff-boxes,  gloves,  baot-jacks,  night- 
caps, and * 

** '  Stop,  Tim,  that's  enough * 

" '  No,  sir,  it  is  not,'  said  Tim, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height ; 

*  you  have  wounded  my  feelings  in  a 
way  I  can't  forget :  it  is  impossible 
we  can  have  that  mutual  respect  our 
position  demands :  farewell,  farewell, 
doctor,  and  for  ever  1' 

<'  Before  I  could  say  another  word, 
the  fellow  had  left  the  room,  and 
closed  the  door  after  him ;  and  from 
that  hoiu*  to  this,  1  never  set  eyes  on 
him."  *► 

In  this  vein  did  the  worthy  doctor 
run  on,  till  some  more  discreet  friend 
suggested  that,  however,  well-inten- 
tioned the  visit,  I  did  not  seem  to  be 
fully  equal  to  it.  My  flushed  chedk 
and  anxious  eye  betraying  that  the 
fever  of  my  wound  had  commenced  ; 
they  left  me,  therefore,  once  more 
alone  and  to  my  solitary  musings 'over 
the  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune. 
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CHAPTER   LXXU.— THE   COA. 


Within  a  week  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  just  mentioned,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  surrendered,  and  Crawford 
assumed  another  position  beneath  the 
walls  of  Almeida;  the  Spanish  con- 
tingent having  left  us,  we  were  rein- 
forced by  the  rirrival  of  two  battalions, 
— renewed  orders  being  sent  not  to 
risk  a  battle  ;  but  if  the  French  should 
advance,  to  retire  beyond  the  Coa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  July,  a 
strong  body  of  French  cavalry  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  supported  by 
some  heavy  guns  ;  upon  which  Craw- 
ford retired  upon  the  Coa,  intending, 
as  we  supposed,  to  place  that  river 
between  himself  and  the  enemy. 
Three  days,  however,  passed  over 
without  any  movement  upon  either 
side,  and  we  still  continued  with  a 
force  of  scarcely  four  thousand  infan- 
try  did  a  thousand  dragoons,  to  stand 
opposite  to  an  army  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  men :  such  was  our  position 
as  the  night  of  the  24th  set  in.  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  my  quarter? ; 
Mike,  whose  wound  had  been  severer 
than  at  first  was  supposed,  had  been 
sent  to  Almeida,  and  I  was  musing  in 
solitude  upon  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  the  noise  and  bustle  with- 
out excited  my  attention  ;  the  roll  of 
artillery  waggons,  the  clash  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  distant  sounds  of 
marthiner>  all  proved  that  the  troops 
were  affecting  some  new  movement, 
and  I  burned  with  anxiety  to  learn 
what  it  was.  My  brother  oflScers, 
however,  came  not  as  usual  to  my 
quarters  ;  and,  although  I  waited  with 
impatience  while  the  hours  rolled  by, 
no  one  appeared. 

Long,  low  moaning  g^sts  of  wind 
swept  along  the  earth,  carrying  the 
leaves  as  they  tore  them  from  the 
trees,  and  mingling  their  sad  sounds 
with  the  noises  of  the  retiring  troops 
— for  I  could  perceive  that  gradually 
the  sounds  grew  more  and  more  re- 
mote, and  only  now  and  then  could  I 
trace  their  position  as  the  roll  of  a  dis- 
tant drum  swelled  upon  the  breeze, 
or  the  more  shrill  cry  of  a  pibroch 
broke  upon  my  ear,  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  followed  soon  after,  and  in  its 
unceasing  plash  drowned  all  other 
sounds. 


As  the  little  building  shook  beneath 
the  peals  of  loud  thunder,  the  light- 
ning flashed  in  broad  sheets  upon  the 
rapid  river,  which,  swollen  and  foam- 
ing, dashed  impetuously  beside  my 
window.  By  the  uncertain,  but  vivid 
glare  of  the  flashes  I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  where  our  force  was  posted, 
but  in  vain.  Never  did  I  witness  such 
a  night  of  storm :  the  deep  booming 
of  the  thunder  seeming  never  for  a 
moment  to  cease,  while  the  rush  of 
the  torrent  grew  gradually  louder, 
till  at  length  it  swelled  into  one  deep 
and  sullen  roar  like  that  of  distant  ar- 
tillenf. 

Weak  and  nervous  as  I  felt  from 
the  effects  of  my  wound,  feverish  and 
exhausted  by  days  of  suffering  and 
sleepless  nights,  I  paced  my  little  room 
with  tottering,  but  impatient  steps. 
The  sense  of  my  sad  and  imprisoned 
state  impressed  me  deeply ;  and  while, 
from  time  to  time,  I  replenished  my 
f!re,  and  hoped  to  hear  some  friendly 
step  upon  the  stair,  my  heart  grew 
gradually  heavier,  and  every  gloomy 
and  depressing  thought  suggested  itself 
to  my  imagination.  My  most  constant 
impression  was,  that  the  troops  were 
retiring  beyond  the  Coa,  and  that, 
forgotten  in  the  haste  and  confusion 
of  a  night  march,  I  had  been  left  be- 
hind to  fall  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy. 

The  sounds  of  the  troops  retiring 
gradually  farther  and  farther  favournl 
the  idea,  in  which  I  was  still  more 
strengthened  on  finding  that  the  pea- 
sants who  inhabited  the  little  hut  had 
departed,  leaving  me  utterly  alone. 
From  the  moment  I  ascertained  thb 
fact,  my  impatience  knew  no  bounds, 
and,  in  proportion  cs  I  beg^n  to  feel 
some  exertion  necessary  on  my  part, 
so  much  more  did  my  nervousness  in- 
crease my  debility,  that  at  last  I  sank 
exhausted  upon  my  bed,  while  a  cold 
perspiration  broke  out  upon  my  tem- 
ples. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Coa  was 
immediately  beneath  the  bouse ;  I 
must  also  add,  that  the  little  building 
occupied  the  angle  of  a  steep  ^ut  nar- 
row gorge  which  descended  from  the 
plain  to  the  bridge  across  the  stream. 
This,  as  far  as  I  knew,  was  the  only 
means  we  possessed  of  passing  the 
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river,  so  that^  when  the  last  retiring 
sounds  of  the  troops  were  heard  by 
me^  I  began  to  suspect  that  Crawford, 
in  compliance  with  his  orders,  was 
making  a  backward  movement,  leaving 
the  bridge  open  to  the  French,  to 
draw  them  on  to  his  line  of  march, 
while  he  should  cross  over  at  some 
more  distant  point. 

As  the  night  grew  later,  the  storm 
seemed  to  increase ;  the  waves  of  the  * 
foaming  river  dashed  against  the  frail 
walls  of  the  hut,  while  its  roof,  rent 
by  the  blast,  fell  in  fragments  upon 
the  stream,  and  all  threatened  a  speedy 
and  perfect  ruin. 

How  I  longed  for  morning  1  The 
doubt  and  uncertainty  I  suffered 
nearly  drove  me  distracted.  Of  all  , 
the  casualties  my  career  as  a  soldier 
opened,  none  had  such  terrors  for  me 
as  imprisonment :  the  very  thought  of 
the  long  years  of  inaction  and  inglo- 
rious idleness  was  worse  than  any 
death.  My  wounds  and  the  state  of 
fever  I  was  in  increased  the  morbid 
dread  upon  me,  and  had  the  French 
captured  me  at  the  time  I  know  not 
that  madness  of  which  I  was  not 
capable.  Day  broklD  at  last,  but 
slowly  and  sullenly  ;  the  grey  clouds 
hurried  past  upon  the  storm,  pouring 
down  the  rain  in  torrents  as  thev 
went,  and  the  desolation  and  dreari- 
ness on  all  sides  was  scarcely  prefer- 
able to  the  darkne&s  and  gloom  of 
night.  My  eyes  were  turned  ever 
towards  the  plain,  across  which  the 
winter  wind  bore  the  plashing  rain  in 
vast  sheets  of  water  —  the  thunder 
crashed  louder  and  louder,  but  except 
the  sounds  of  the  siorm  none  others 
met  my  ear. — Not  a  man,  not  a  human 
figure  could  I  see,  as  I  strained  my 
sight  towards  the  distant  horizon. 

The  morning  crept  over,  but  the 
storm  abated  not,  and  the  same  un- 
changed aspect  of  dreary  desolation 
prevailed  without.  At  timts  I  thought 
1  could  htar  amidst  the  noises  of  the 
tempest  something  like  the  roll  of  dis- 
tant artillery  ;  but  the  thunder  swelled 
in  sullen  roar  above  all,  and  left  me 
uncertain  as  before. 

At  last,  in  a  momentary  pause  of 
the  storm,  a  tremendous  peal  of  heavy 
guns  caught  my  ear,  followed  by  the 
long  rattling  of  small  arms.  My 
heart  bounded  with  ecstacy.  The 
thought  of  the  battle-field,  with  all  its 
changing  fortunes,  was  better,  a  thou- 


sand times  better,  than  the  dtspairing 
sense  of  desertion  I  laboured  under. 
I  listened  now  with  eagerness,  but  the 
rain  bore  down  again  in  torrents,  and 
the  crumbling  walls  and  falling  tim- 
bers left  no  other  sounds  to  be  heard. 
Far  as  my  eye  could  reach  nothing 
could  still  be  seen,  save  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  vast  plain,  undulating 
slightly  here  and  there,  but  unmarked 
by  a  sign  of  man. 

Far  away  towards  the  horizon,  I 
had  remarked  for  some  time  past  that 
the  clouds  resting  upon  the  earth 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  spreading 
out  to  either  side  in  vast  masses,  and 
not  broken  or  wafted  along  like  the 
rest.  As  I  watched  the  phenomenon 
with  an  anxious  eye,  I  perceived  the 
dense  mass  suddenly  appear  as  it  were 
rent  asunder,  while  a  volume  of  liquid 
flame  rushed  wildly  out,  throwing  a 
lurid  glare  on  every  side.  One  terrific 
clap,  louder  than  any  thunder,  shook 
the  air  at  this  moment,  while  the  very 
earth  trembled  beneath  the  shock," 

As  I  hesitated  what  it  might  be,  the 
heavy  din  of  great  guns  again  was 
heard,  and  from  the  midst  8f  the  black 
smoke  rode  forth  a  dark  mass,  which 
I  soon  recognised  as  the  horse  ar- 
tillery at  full  gallop.  They  were 
directing  their  course  towards  the 
bridge. 

As  they  mounted  the  little  rising 
ground,  they  wheeled  and  unlimbered 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  just  as  a 
strong  column  of  cavalry  showed 
above  the  ridge.  One  tremendous 
discharge  again  shook  the  field,  and 
ere  the  smoke  cleared  away,  they  wtre 
again  far  in  retreat. 

So  much  was  my  attention  occupied 
with  this  movement,  that  I  had  not 
perceived  the  long  line  of  infantry  that 
came  from  the  extreme  left,  and  were 
now  advancing  also  towards  the  bridge 
at  a  brisk  quick  step ;  scattered  bo- 
dies of  cavalry  came  up  from  different 
parts,  while  from  the  Irttle  valley  every 
now  and  then  a  rifleman  would  mount 
the  rising  ground,  turning  to  fire  as 
he  retreated.  All  this  boded  a  rapid 
and  disorderly  retreat,  and,  although 
as  yet  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  pur- 
suing enemy,  I  knew  too  well  the 
relative  forces  of  each  to  have  a  doubt 
for  the  result. 

At  last,  the  head  of  a  French  co- 
lunm  appeared  above  the  mist,  and 
I  could  plainly  distinguish  the  ges- 
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tures  of  the  officers  as  they  hurried 
their  men  onwards.  Meanwhile,  a 
loud  hurra  attracted  my  attention,  and 
I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  road 
which  led  to  the  river.  Here  a  small 
hody  of  the  95th  having  hurriedly  as- 
sembled, and  formed  again,  were 
standing  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
broken  infantry  as  they  passed  on 
eagerly  to  the  bridge :  in  a  second 
after  the  French  cuirassiers  appeared.  • 
Little  anticipating  resistance  from  a 
flying  and  disordered  mass,  they  rode 
headlong  forward,  and  although  the 
firm  attitude  and  steady  bearing  of  the 
Highlanders  might  have  appalled  them. 
They  rode  heedlessly  down  upon  the 
square,  sabreing  the  very  men  in  the 
front  rank.  Till  now  not  a  trigger 
had  been  pulled,  when  suddenly  the 
word  "  fire"  was  given,  and  a  wither- 
ing volley  of  balls  sent  the  cavalry 
columns  in  shivers.  One  hearty  cheer 
broke  from  the  infantry  in  the  rear, 
and  I  could  hear  "  gallant  ninety-fifth" 
shouted  on  every  side  along  the  plain. 

The  whole  vast  space  before  me 
was  now  one  animated  battle  ground. 
Our  own  •troops  retiring  in  haste  be- 
fore the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
French,  occupied  every  little  vantage 
ground  with  their  guns  and  light  in- 
fantry, charges  of  cavalry  coursing 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  French 
pressed  forward,  while  the  re- 
treating columns  again  formed  into 
squares  to  permit  stragglers  to  come 
up.  The  rattle  of  small  ai*ms,  the 
heavy  peal  of  artillery,  the  earthquake 
crash  of  cavalry,  rose  on  every  side, 
while  the  cheers  which  alternately 
told  of  the  vacillating  fortune  of  the 
fight  rose  amidst  the  wild  pibroch  of 
the  Highlanders. 

A  tremendous  noise  now  took  place 
on  the  floor  beneath  me,  and  looking 
down  I  perceived  that  a  sergeant  and 
a  party  of  the  sappers  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  little  hut,  and  were  ^ 
busily  engaged  piercing  the  walb 
for  musketry  ;  and  before  many  mi- 
nutes had  elapsed,  a  company  of  the 
rifles  were  thrown  into  the  building, 
which,  from  its  commanding  position 
above  the  road,  enfiladed  the  whole 
line  of  march.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand briefly  informed  me  that  we  had 
been  attacked  that  morning  by  the 
French  in  force  and  "  devihshly  well 
thrashed."  That  we  were  now  in 
retreat  beyond  the  Coa,  where  we 


ought  to  have  been  three  days  previ- 
ously,  and  desired  me  to  cross  the 
bridge  and  get  myself  out  of  the  way 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 

A  twenty-four  pounder  from  the 
French  lines  struck  the  angle  of  the 
house  as  he  spoke,  scattering  the  mor- 
tar and  broken  bricks  about  us  on  all 
sides.  This  was  warning  sufficient  for 
me,  wounded  and  disabled  as  I  was. 
So,  taking  the  few  things  I  could  save 
in  my  haste,  I  hurried  from  the  hut, 
and  descending  the  path  now  slippery 
by  the  heavy  rain,  I  took  my  way  across  '■ 

the  bridge  and  established  myself  on 
a  little  rising  knoll  of  groimd  beyond, 
from  which  a  clear  view  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  whole  field. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  my 
present  position,  ere  the  pass  which 
led  down  to  the  bridge  became 
thronged  with  troops,  waggons,  am- 
munition carts,  and  hospital  stores, 
pressing  thickly  forward  amid  shouting 
and  uproar  ;  the  hills  on  either  side 
of  the  way  were  crowded  with  troops, 
who  formed  as  they  came  up,  the  ar- 
tillery taking  up  their  position  on 
every  rising  ground.  The  firing  had 
already  begun,  and  the  heavy  booming 
of  the  large  guns  was  heard  at  in- 
tervals, amid  the  rattlmg  crash  of 
musketry.  Except  the  narrow  road 
before  me,  and  the  high  bank  of  the 
stream,  I  could  see  nothing ;  but  the 
tumult  and  din,  which  grew  mo- 
mentarily louder,  told  that  the  tide  of 
battle  waged  nearer  and  nearer.  Still 
the  retreat  continued,  and  at  length 
the  heavy  artillery  came  thundering 
across  the  narrow  bridge,  followed  by 
stragglers  of  all  arms,  and  wounded, 
hurrying  to  the  reai*:  the  sharpshooters 
and  the  Highlanders  held  the  heights 
above  the  stream,  thus  covering  the 
retiring  columns ;  but  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  their  fire  was  graduallv  \ 

slackening,  and  that  the  guns  whicli 
flanked  their  position  were  withdrawn, 
and  every  thing  bespoke  a  speedy  re- 
treat. A  tremendous  discharge  of 
musketry  at  this  moment,  accompanied 
by  a  deafening  cheer,  announced  the 
advance  of  the  French,  and  soon  the 
head  of  the  Highland  brigade  was 
seen  descending  towards  the  bridge, 
followed  by  the  rifles,  and  the  ninety- 
fifth  ;  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
1  ith  and  14th  Light  Dragoons,  were 
now  formed  in  colunm  of  attack,  and 
the  infantry  deployed  into  line  and 
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in  an  instant  after,  high  above  the  din 
and  crash  of  battle,  I  heard  the  word 
"  charge !"  The  rising  crest  of  the 
hill  hid  them  from  my  sight,  but  my 
heart  bounded  with  ecstacy  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  clanging  sound  of  the 
cavalry  advance.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
fantry pressed  on,  and  forming  upon 
the  bank,  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  the  bridge ;  the  heavy  guns 
were  also  unlimbered,  riflemen  scat- 
tered through  the  low  copse  wood, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  defend 
the  pass  to  the  last.  For  a  moment 
all  my  attention  was  rivetted  to  the 
movements  upon  our  own  side  of  the 
stream,  when  suddenly  the  cavalry 
bugle  sounded  the  recall,  and  the 
same  moment  the  staff  came  galloping 
across  the  bridge.  One  officer  I  could 
perceive,  covered  with  orders  and 
trappings  ;  his  head  was  bare,  and  his 
horse,  splashed  with  blood  and  foam, 
moved  lamely  ;  and  with  difficulty,  he 
turned  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  as 
if  irresolute  whether  to  retreat  far- 
ther,— one  glance  at  him  showed  me 
the  bronzed  manly  features  of  our 
leader.  Whatever  his  resolve,  the 
matter  was  soon  decided  for  him ;  for 
the  cavalry  came  ffalloping  swiftly 
down  the  slope,  and  m  an  instant  the 
bridge  was  blocked  up  by  the  retreat- 
ing forces  ;  while  the  French  as  sud- 
denly appearing  above  the  height, 
opened  a  plunging  fire  upon  their  de- 
fenceless enemies :  their  cheer  of  tri- 
umph was  answered  by  our  fellows 
from  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  tnundered  along  the  rocky 
valley,  sending  up  a  hundred  echoes  as 
it  went. 

The  scene  now  became  one  of  over- 
whelming interest :  the  French,  posting 
their  guns  upon  the  height,  replied  to 
our  fire,  while  their  column,  breaking 
into  skirmishers,  descended  the  banks 
to  the  river  edge,  and  poured  in  one 
sheet  of  galling  musketry.  The  road 
to  the  bridge,  swept  by  our  artillery, 
presented  not  a  single  file,  and,  al- 
though a  movement  among  the  French 
announced  the  threat  of  an  attack,  the 
deadly  service  of  the  artillery  seemed 
to  pronounce  it  hopeless. 

A  strong  cavalry  force  stood  in- 
actively spectators  of  the  combat  on 
the  French  side,  among  whom  I  now 
remarked  some  bustle  and  preparation, 
and  as  I  looked,  an  officer  rode  boldly  to 
the  river  edge,  and  spurring  his  horse 


forward,  plunged  into  the  stream.  The 
swollen  and  angry  torrent,  increased 
by  the  late  rains,  boiled  like  barm, 
and  foamed  around  him  as  he  advanced, 
when  suddenly  his  horse  appeared  to 
have  lost  its  footing,  and  the  rapid 
current  circling  around  him,  bore  him 
along  with  it.  He  laboured  madly, 
but  in  vain  to  retrace  his  steps ;  the 
rolling  torrent  rose  above  his  saddle, 
and  all  that  his  gallant  steed  could  do 
was  barely  sufficient  to  keep  afloat: 
both  man  and  horse  were  carried  down 
between  the  contending  armies.  I 
could  see  him  wave  his  hand  to  his 
comrades  as  if  in  adieu ;  one  deafening 
cheer  of  admiration  rose  from  the 
French  lines,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  seen  to  fall  from  his  seat,  and  his 
body  shattered  with  balls  floated 
mournfully  upon  the  stream. 

This  little  incident,  to  which  both 
armies  were  witnesses,  seemed  to  have 
called  forth  all  the  fiercer  passions  of 
the  contending  forces  ;  a  loud  yell  of 
taunting  triumph  rose  irom  the  High- 
landers, responded  to  by  a  cry  of  ven- 
geance from  the  French,  and  the  same 
moment  the  head  of  a  column  was 
seen  descending  the  narrow  causeway 
to  the  bridge,  while  an  officer,  with  a 
whole  blaze  of  decorations  and  crosses, 
sprung  from  his  horse  and  ^took  the 
lead.  The  little  drummer,  a  child  of 
scarce  ten  years  old,  tripped  gaily  on, 
beating  his  little  J9a«  de  charge,  seeming 
rather  like  the  play  of  infimcy  than 
the  summons  to  death  and  carnage,  as 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  French  opened 
a  volume  of  fire  and  flame  to  cover 
the  attacking  colunm,  for  a  moment 
all  was  hid  from  our  eyes,  the  moment 
after  the  grape-shot  swept  along 
the  narrow  causeway ;  and  the  hedge, 
which  till  a  second  before,  was  crowded 
with  the  life  and  courage  of  a  noble 
colunm,  was  now  one  heap  of  dead 
and  dying :  the  gallant  fellow  who  led 
them  on,  fell  among  the  first  rank, 
and  the  little  child,  as  if  kneeling,  was 
struck  dead  beside  the  parapet;  his 
fair  hair  floated  across  hb  cold  fea- 
tures, and  seemed  in  its  motion  to 
lend  a  look  of  life,  when  the  hearths 
throb  had  ceased  for  ever.  The  ar- 
tillery again  re-opened  upon  us,  and* 
when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  we 
discovered  that  the  French  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  bridge* 
and  carried  off  the  body  of  their  gene- 
ral.     Twice  they  essi^ed  to  cross. 
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and  twice  the  death-dealiuji^  fire  of 
our  guns  covered  the  narrow  bridge 
with  slain,  while  the  wild  pibroch 
of  the  fortv-seeond  swelling  madly 
into  notes  of  exultation  and  triumph, 
the  highlanders  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  advancing  hand  to  hand 
with  the  foe.     Gradually  the  French 


slackened  their  fire,  their  great  guns 
were  one  by  one  withdrawn  from  the 
heights,  and,  a  dropping  irregular 
musketry  at  intervals  sustained  the 
fight,  which,  ere  sunset  ceased  altoge- 
ther,— and  thus  terminated  the  Battle 
of  the  Coa. 


CHAPTER  LXXin.: — THE  NIGHT  MARCH. 


Scarcely  had  the  night  fallen,  when 
our  retreat  commenced.  Tired  and 
weary  as  our  brave  fellows  felt,  but 
little  repose  was  allowed  them  ;  their 
bivouac  fires  were  blazing  brightly, 
and  they  had  just  thrown  themselves 
in  groups  around  them,  when  the  word 
to  fall  in  was  passed  from,  troop  to 
troop,  and  from  battalion  to  battalion, 
no  trumpet,  no  bugle  called  them  to 
theur  ranks.  It  was  necessary  that  all 
should  be  done  noiselessly  and  speedily. 
While  therefore  the  wounded  were 
marched  to  the  front,  and  the  heavy 
artillery  with  them,  a  brigade  of  light 
four  pounders,  and  two  squadrons  of 
cavidry  held  the  heights  above  the 
bridge,  and  the  infantry  forming  into 
three  columns  began  their  march. 

My  wound,  forgotten  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  the  conflict,  was 
now  becoming  excessively  painful,  and 
I  gladly  availed  myself  of  a  place  in  a 
waggon,  where  stretched  upon  some 
fresh  straw,  with  no  other  covering 
save  the  starry  sky.  I  soon  fell  sound 
asleep,  and  neither  the  heavy  jolting  of 
the  rough  conveyance,  nor  the  deep  and 
rutty  road  were  able  to  disturb  my 
slumbers.  Still  through  my  sleep,  I 
heard  the  sounds  around  me,  the  heavy 
tramp  of  infantry,  the  clash  of  the 
moving  squadrons,  and  the  dull  roll  of 
artillery ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  half- 
stifled  cry  of  pain,  mingling  with  the 
reckless  carol  of  some  drinking  song^ 
all  flitted  through  my  dreams,  lending 
to  my  thoughts  of  home  and  friends  a 
memory  of  glorious  war. 

AH  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's 
life  passed  then  in  review  before  me, 
elicited  in  some  measure  by  the  things 
about.  The  pomp  ahd  grandeur^  the 
misery  and  meanness,  the  triumph,  the 
defeat,  the  moment  of  victory,  and  the 
hour  of  d#ath  were  there,  and  in  that 
vivid  dream  I  livtd  a  life  long. 


I  awoke  at  length,  the  cold  andchil- 
ling  air  which  follows  midnight^  blew 
around  me,  and  my  wounded  arm  felt 
as  though  it  were  frozen.  I  tried  to 
cover  myself  beneath  the  straw,  but 
in  vain;  and  as  my  limbs  trembled* 
and  my  teeth  chattered,  I  thought 
again  of  home,  where  at  that  moment 
the  poorest  menial  of  my  uncle's 
house  was  better  lodged  than  I ;  and 
strange  to  say,  something  of  pride 
mingled  with  the  thought,  and  in  my 
lonely  heart  a  feeling  of  elation 
cheered  me. 

These  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  a  voice  near  me  which 
I  at  once  knew  to  be  O'Shaughnessy's:. 
he  was  on  foot,  and  speaking  evidently 
in  some  excitement. 

"  I  tell  you,  Maurice,  some  con- 
foimded  blunder  there  must  be ;  sure 
he  was  left  in  that  cottage  near  the 
bridge,  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  after." 

"  The  French  took  it  from  the  rifles 
before  we  crossed  the  river.  By  Jove, 
I'll  wager  my  chance  of  promotion 
against  a  pint  of  sherry,  he'll  turn  up 
somewhere  in  the  morning  ;  those 
Gal  way  chaps  have  as  many  hves  as  a 
cat." 

"  See  now,  Maurice,  I  wouldn't  for 
a  full  colonelcy  any  thing  would 
happen  to  him — I  like  the  boy." 

"So  do  I  myself;  but  I  tell  you 
there's  no  danger  of  him  :  did  you  ask 
Sparks  any  thing?" 

**  Ask  Sparks,  God  help  you  I 
Sparks  would  go  off  in  a  fit  at  the 
sight  of  me.  No,  no — poor  creature^ 
it*s  little  use  it  would  be  my  speaking 
to  him." 

"  Why  so,  doctor  ?"  cried  I,  from 
my  straw  couch. 

"  May  I  never — if  it's  not  him. 
Charley,  my  son,  I'm  glad  your  safe. 
Faith  I  thought  you  were  on  your 
way  to  Vordun  by  this  time." 
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**  Sure,  I  told  you  he*d  find  his  way 
here  —  but,  0*Mealey,  dear,  youVe 
mighty  cowld  —  a  rigor,  as  ould 
M*Lauchlan  would  call  it.*' 

"  E'en  sae,  maister  Quill,*'  said  a 
broad  Scotch  accent  behind  him ; 
"and  I  canna  see  ony  objection  to 
gie'in  things  their  right  names." 

*'  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,** 
said  Quill,  familiarly,  patting  him  on 
the  back;  <'how  goes  it,  old  brim- 
stone?** 

The  conversation  might  not  have 
taken  a  very  amicable  turn  had 
M'Lauchlan  heard  the  latter  part  of 
this  speech ;  but,  as  happily,  he  was 
engaged  unpacking  a  small  canteen 
which  he  had  placed  in  the  waggon, 
it  passed  unnoticed. 

"  Ye'U  nae  dislike  a  toothfu*  o* 
something  warm,  mi^jor?"  said  he, 
presenting  a  glass  to  O'Shaughnessy  ; 
*'  and  if  ye'll  permit  me,  Mr.  OMealey, 

to  help  you " 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  doctor  ;  but 

I  fear  a  broken  arm " 

**  There's  naething  in  the  whiskey 
to  prevent  the  proper  formation  of 
callus.** 

**  By  the  rock  of  Cashel,  it  never 
made  any  one  callous,"  said  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, mistaking  the  import  of  the 
phrase. 

'*  Ye  are   nae    drinking    frae    the 
'  flask,"     said   the   doctor,    turning   in 
some  agitation  towards  Quill. 

'*  Devil  a  bit,  my  darling.  I've  a 
little  horn  convaniency  here,  that  holds 
half  a  pint,  nice  measure." 

I  don't  imagine  that  our  worthy 
friend  participated  in  Quill's  admi- 
ration of  the  convaniency,  for  he  ad- 
ded in  a  dry  tone. 

"  Ye  may  as  weel  tak  your  liquor 
frae  a  glass  like  a  Christian,  as  stick 
your  nose  in  a  coo's  horn." 

"  By  my  conscience,  youVe  no 
small  judge  of  spirits,  wherever  you 
learned  it,"  said  the  major  ;  "  it's  like 
Islay  malt." 

"  I  was  aye  reckoned  a  gude  ane," 
said  the  doctor;  "and  my  mither's 
brither,  Caimbogie,  had  na  his  like  in 
the  north  country ;  ye  may  be  heerd  tell 
what  he  aince  said  to  the  Duchess  of 
Argyle  when  she  sent  for  him  to  taste 
her  claret." 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  quoth  Quill ; 

"let  us  have   it  by  all  means.     I'd 

like  to  hear  what  the  Duchess  said  to 

him." 

"  It  was  na  what  the  Duchess  said 


to  him,  but  what  he  said  to  the 
Duchess,  ye  ken ;  the  way  of  it  was 
this  : — My  uncle  Caimbogie  was  aye 
up  at  the  Castle; — for  besides  his 
knowledge  of  liquor,  there  was  na 
his  match  for  deer-stalking,  or  spear- 
ing a  salmon  in  those  pai'ts.  He  was 
a  ereat  rough  carl,  it's  true  ;  but  ane 
y'd  rather  crack  wi'  than  fecht  wi.' 

"  Weel,  ae  day  they  had  a  grand 
dinner  at  the  Duke*s,  and  there  were 
plenty  o'  gi*eat  southern  lords  and 
Draw  leddies  in  velvet  and  satin,  and 
vara  muckle  surprised  they  were  at  ^« 
my  uncle,  when  he  cam  in  wi'  his  tar- 
tan and  kilt  in  full  Highland  dress, 
as  the  head  of  a  clan  ought  to  do. 
Caimbogie,  however,  pe'd  nae  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  he  eat  his  dinner, 
and  drank  his  wine,  and  talked  away 
about  fallow  and  red  deer,  and  at  last 
the  Duchess,  for  she  was  aye  fond  of 
him,  addressed  him  frae  the  head  o' 
the  table. — 

"  *  Caimbogie,*  quo*  she,  *  I'd  like  to 
hae  your  opmion  about  that  wine. 
It's  some  the  Duke  has  just  received, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  wlmt  you 
think  of  it.' 

"  *  It's  nae  sae  bad,  my  leddy,'  said 
my  uncle  ;  for  ye  see  he  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  and  never  flattered  ony- 
body. 

"  *  Then  you  don't  approve  much 
of  it  ?*  said  the  Duchess. 

"  *  I've  drank  better,  and  I've  drank 
waur,'  quo'  he. 

"  *  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  Caim- 
bogie,' said  the  Duchess,  *  for  it  can 
never  be  popular  now,  we  have  such  a 
dependence  upon  your  taste.* 

"  '  I  canna  say  ower  muckle  for  my 
taste,  my  leddy ;  but  ae  thing  I  will 
say — I've  a  most  damnable  smell.* 

**  I  hear  that  never  since  the  auld 
walls  stood,  was  there  ever  the  like  o' 
the  laughing  that  followed — the  puir 
duke  himsel  was  carried  away  and 
nearly  had  a  fit,  and  a'  the  grand  lords 
and  leddies  a'most  died  of  it ;  but  see 
here,  the  carl  has  na  left  a  drap  o' 
whiskey  in  the  flask." 

"  The  last  glass  I  drained  to  your 
respectable  uncle's  health,"  said  Quill, 
with  a  most  professional  gravity  ; 
"now,  Charley,  make  a  little  room  for 
me  in  tlie  straw." 

The  doctor  soon  mounted  beside 
me,  and  giving  me  a  share  of  his  ample 
cloak,  considerably  ameliorated  my 
situation. 

"So  you  know  Sparks,  doctor?" 
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said  I,  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  hear 
something  of  their  early  acquaintance. 

"  That  I  did — I  knew  him  when  he 
was  an  ensijm  in  the  10th  foot,  and  to 
say  the  truth,  he  is  not  much  changed 
since  that  time  ;  the  same  lively  look 
of  a  sick  codfish  about  his  grey  eyes  ; 
the  same  disorderly  waive  of  his  yel- 
low hair  ;  the  same  sad  whining  voice, 
and  that  confounded  apothecary's 
laugh." 

'*  Come,  come,  doctor,  Sparks  is  a 
good  fellow  at  heart — I  won't  have 
him  abused^  I  never  knew  he  had 
been  in  the  infantry ;  I  should  think 
it  must  have  been  another  of  the  same 
name." 

"  Not  at  all ;  there's  only  one  like 
him  in  the  service,  and  that's  himself. 
Confound  it,  man,  I'd  know  his  skin 
upon  a  bush  ;  he  was  only  three  weeks 
in  the  10th,  and  indeed,  your  humble 
servant  has  the  whole  merit  of  his 
leaving  it  so  soon.** 

*'  Do  let  me  hear  how  that  hap- 
pened." 

"  Simply  thus — the  jolly  tenth  were 
some  four  years  ago  the  pleasantest 
corps  in  the  army,  from  the  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel down  to  the  last  joined 
sub. — all  were  out-and-outers,  real  gay 
fellows.  The  mess  was,  in  fact,  like  a 
pleasant  cltib,  and  if  you  did  not  suit 
it,  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  was 


to  sell  out  or  exchange  into  a  slower 
regiment,  and  indeed,  this  very  whole- 
some triith  was  not  very  long  in  reach- 
ing your  ears  some  way  or  other  ;  and 
a  man  that  could  remain  after  being 
given  this  hint,  was  likely  to  go  after- 
wards without  one." 

Just  as  Doctor  Quill  reached  this 
bit  of  his  story,  an  orderly  dragoon 
galloped  furiously  past,  and  the  next 
moment  an  aid-de-camp  rode  by,  call- 
ing as  he  passed  us — **  close  up  there, 
close  upl  Get  forward  my  lads,  get 
forward  ! " 

It  was  evident  from  the  stir  and 
bustle  about  that  some  movement 
was  being  made,  and  soon  after  a 
dropping  irregular  fire  towards  the 
rear,  showed  that  our  cavalry  were 
engaged  with  the  enemy ;  the  affair 
was  scarcely  of  five  minutes'  duration, 
and  oiur  march  resumed  all  its  former 
regularity  immediately  after.  I  now 
turned  to  the  doctor  to  resume  his 
story,  but  he  was  gone  ;  at  what  mo- 
ment he  left  I  could  not  say,  but 
O'Shaughnessy  was  also  absent ;  nor 
did  I  again  meet  with  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after.  Towards  day- 
break we  halted  at  Bonares,  when  my 
wound  demanding  rest  and  attention, 
1  was  billetted  in  the  village,  and  con- 
signed to  all  the  miseries  of  a  sick 
bed. 
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ANCIENT  lEItH  CHURCH.* 


We  take  blame  to  oorselves  for  not 
having  earlier  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  very  interesting 
publication,  the  title  of  which  they  will 
find  below.  "  Where  was  your  church 
before  the  time  of  Luther?"  is  the 
taunting  question  which  many  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic  asks,  when  arguing 
with  a  Protestant  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  little  work  to  which 
we  refer,  is  intended  as  an  aniwer  to 
that  question.  It  is,  indeed,  such  an 
answer,  that  we  are  persuaded  if  those 
for  whom  it  is  designed,  could  only  be 
induced  to  give  it  a  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate perusal,  such  a  question  would 
neyer  be  asked  again. 

And  why  should  they  not  read  with 
patience,  what  assuredly  is  not  written 
with  any  intention  to  wound  their 
feelings  ?  The  writer  is  one  of  those, 
who  has  through  his  whole  life  evinced 
that  he  loves  those  whom  he  would  fain 
instruct,  with  a  brother's  love.  His 
heart's  desire  now  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  to  bring  home  to  them  those 
truths  of  which  he  considers  them  to 
be  ignorant,  in  a  manner  the  least 
offensive  to  their  prejudices,  and  the 
most  level  to  their  understandings. 
Willingly  has  he,  again  and  again,  suf- 
fered reproach  and  borne  obliquy,  in 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted his  missionary  labours ;  nor 
were  the  bitterest  of  his  adversaries 
ever  able  to  provoke  him,  by  their 
rudest  or  coarsest  sallies,  into  any  act 
or  word  of  intemperance  or  resentment. 


And,  accordingly,  his  efforts  h«ve  b^en 
blessed  with  a  measure  of  a  usefulness 
most  cheering  to  contemplate  as  tlie 
promise  of  what  may  be  do^e  when 
truth  is  enforced  by  love.  Many  and 
many  a  darkling  spurit,  who  had  been 
far  estranged  from  the  paths  of  godli- 
ness, has  he  brought  mto  the  right 
way ;  nor  are  they  a  few  who  have 
confessed,  that  the  meekness  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  gentleness  and  suavity 
of  his  language,  did  fully  as  much  as 
the  force  of  his  reasoning^,  in  winning 
their  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  little  work  before  us,  the 
good  Dean  has  availed  himself,  with 
commendable  industry,  of  all  that  has 
been  done  by  other  writers,  to  eluci- 
date the  early  history  of  the  Irish 
Church;  and  he  has  succeeded,  ad- 
mirably, in  bring^ing  into  one  view  the 
combined  results  of  their  scattered  la- 
bours. His  object  is  usefulness ;  not 
renown.  He  puts  all  pretension  to 
originality, — all  affectation  of  literary 
fame,  completely  aside,  in  his  earnest- 
ness to  bring  within  a  small  compass, 
and  in  a  clear  and  simple  form,  those 
important  truths  by  which  he  desires  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic readers ; — well  knowing,  that  if  he 
can  only  procure  for  them  a  calm  and 
candid  perusal,  the  domination  of  po- 
pery must  be  overthrown. 

It  is  almost  as  amazing,  as  it  is  piti- 
able, to  see  the  multitudes  in  this  coun- 
try, who  pin  theur  faith  to  the  dicta  of 
theolc^cal  guides,  who  tell  them  that 


•  "  OatHnes  of  the  History  of  the  Catfaolk  Church  in  Ireland.  By  the  Very 
Revtrpnd  Ridhard  Murray,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Ardagh.-  fieeley  aad  Bumsidt. 
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theirs  is  the  ancient  religion,  while  yet 
they  are  content  to  remain  as  i^orant 
of  all  that  relates  to  its  antiquities,  as 
they  are  of  the  geography  of  the  moon. 
Ask  them  why  they  are  Koman  Catho- 
lics, and  they  will  tell  yon,  with  a  ve- 
hement earnestness,  because  it  is  the 
ffood  old  way,  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  the  creed  of  St  Patrick, 
and  the  first  Irish  apostles ;  but  ex- 
amine them  as  to  the  grounds  of  their 
belief  in  these  asseverations,  upon  which 
they  are  willing  to  rest  all  their  hopes, 
and  you  will  find  them,  utterly,  without 
any  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
and  as  ignorant  of  the  real  character 
of  the  origin  or  the  history  of  their 
church,  as  they  are  of  the  mythology 
of  India. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  many  of 
them  to  be  informed,  that  Christianity 
existed  in  Ireland  before  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick ;  and  that,  even  at  that 
early  period,  **  a  most  uncompromising 
enmity  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people  against  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Rome."  Yet  such  infor- 
mation they  may  have,  even  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  0*Halloran,  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  antiquary  and  his- 
torian. It  will  still  more  surprise  them 
to  see  the  very  strong  grounds  of  pre- 
sumption which  exist  for  believing  that 
St  Patrick  himself  was  no  emissary 
from  the  papacy,  or  subject  member 
of  the  Church  oi  Rome. 

Palladius,  who  preceded  St  Patrick, 
is  acknowledged,  as  a  missionary,  to 
have  utterly  fiuled  ;  and  the  most  pro- 
bable cause  of  his  failure  is,  that  he 
was  regarded  as  an  intruder  upon  the 
domain  of  a  church  which  was  com- 
plete and  independent.  <*  Hume,**  ob- 
serves Dean  Murray,  **  whose  indiffer- 
ence to  all  religion  renders  him  at 
least  an  independent  witness,  corrobo- 
rates the  account  here  given  of  the 
early  independence  of  the  Irish  church. 
*  The  Irish,'  says  this  historian,  *  fol- 
lowed the  doctrines  of  their  first  teach- 
ers, and  never,  (at  the  period  alluded 
to,)  acknowledged  any  subjection  to 


the  see  of  Rome.*  **  There  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  abundant  evidence  to  snow* 
that  it  was  'from  the  East,  and  not 
from  Italy,  the  first  missionary  came« 
to  whom  Ireland  was  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Dr.  0*Hal. 
loran,  who  will,  assuredly,  be  allowed 
to  be  on  this  subject  an  unprejudiced 
witness,  thus  writes  ; — "  I  strongly 
suspect  that  bv  Asiatic  or  African  mis- 
sionaries, or  through  them  by  Spanish 
ones,  were  our  ancestors  instructed  in 
Christianity  ;  because  they  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  their  customs,  as  to  tonsure 
and  the  time  of  Easter.  Certain  it 
IS  THAT  Patrick  found  an  hierar- 
chy ESTABLISHED  IN  IRELAND.*' 

With  respect  to  St.  Patrick  himself, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
utter  uncertainty,  at  least,  of  his  sup- 
posed Roman  mission,  than  the  con- 
tradictions,  the  fables,  and  the  evasions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  them- 
selves. "  Drs.  Milner  and.  O'Connor 
assert  that  he  was  ordidned  by  Celes- 
tine ;  Dr.  Lanigan  after,  as  he  declares, 
the  labour  and  close  application  of 
many  years,  after  having  collated  every 
tract  and  document  that  he  could  meet 
with,  gives  the  ordination  to  an  vn- 
knoum  bishop  of  an  unhnovm  placeJ'* 
Dr.  O'Connor  states  that  Patrick  was 
not  at  Rome  earlier  than  the  year  402. 
Pr.  Lanigan  maintains  that  he  was 
not  there  for  twenty-nine  years  after. 
The  audacious  and  unscrupulous  Mil- 
ner boldly  affirms,  that  he  went  to 
Rome  in  the  year  461,  to  render  an 
account  of  his  mission  to  the  pope ;  a 
statement  which  the  far  better  inform- 
ed, if  not  more  candid,  Irish  theologians 
and  antiquaries  regard  as  ''a  fiu>le.*' 
But  while  thus  confuting  and  contra- 
dicting each  other,  they  agree  mar- 
vellously in  the  assumption  that  he 
must  have  had  a  commission  from 
Rome;  thus,  as  the  Dean  observes, 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  evidence, 
and  instead  of  deriving  their  hypothesis 
from  facts,  resting  theur  facts  upon  an 
hypothesis.* 

The  reader  has  seen  that  even  the 


*  The  following  brief  abstract  of  his  life  seems  to  be  all  that  is  with  certainty 
known  respecting  the  Irish  apostle. 

**  St.  Patrick,  according  to  Archbishop  Ussher,  was  a  native  of  North  Britain, 
being  bom  in  the  year  372.  He  was  the  son  of  a  deacon  and  the  grandson  of  a 
priest.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  captive  oy  some  Irish 
pirates,  and  brought  to  Ireland.  Here  he  oontiaued  six  years,  discharging  the 
most  servile  offices,  bat  having  at  lenp^  effected  his  escape,  he  retomed  to  his 
na^ve  coimtry,  having,  dormg  nis  ci^tivity,  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
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Roman  CathoKc  antiquary^  O'Hallo- 
ran,  was  led  to  the  belief  tliat  Chris- 
tianity  in  Ireland  had  an  eastern 
origin^  from  the  itjot  that  the  clergy 
in  early  times  were  distingpiished  by 
the  eastern  custom  of  tonsure,  and 
the  observance  of  the  eastern  time  for 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  A  further 
and  striking  proof  of  the  same  im- 
portant fact  may  be  derived  from  the 
Seat  midtwlication  of  bishops  in  Ire- 
id,  which  proceeded,  to  an  extent 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  system  of 
Roman  ecclesiastical  polity,  while  it  is 
in  entire  accordance  with  what  is  well 
known  of  the  eastern  churches,  where 
St.  Bazil  had  fifty  rural  bishops  in  his 
diocessy  and  there  were  five  hundred , 
sees  in  the  six  African  provinces.  It 
is  also  very  clear  that  this  state  of 
things  in  the  early  Irish  church  was 
very  little  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  inquire 
not,  at  present,  which  was  the  more 
apostolicJal  practice ;  but  the  very 
nict  that  Irish  ordination  was  dis- 
paraged, and  the  unwelcome  activity 
of  the  Irish  clergy  sought  to  be  re- 
strained, abundantly  proves  .as  well 
the  encroaching  and  ambitious  spirit 
by  which  Rome  was  even  at  that  early 
period  actuated,  as  that  the  polity  by 
which  the  Irish  church  was  regulated 
was  very  different  indeed  from  that 
which  would  be  reputed  orthodox  by 
the  papist  theologians.  The  following 
is  quite  decisive  respecting  the  great 
multiplication  of  bishoprics  in  the 
Irish  church  ;  a  fact  from  which,  even 
if  it  stood  alone,  its  eastern  origin 
might  be  surmised : — 

"  There  is  a  very  curious  and  authentic 
record  preserved  m  Wilkins's  Councils, 
which  not  only  confirms  what  has  been 
advanced  with  respect  to  the  number  of 


Irish  bishops,  but  also  clearly  expluns 
the  nature  of  their  ancient  episcopacy. 

*  A.D.  1216.  Constitutions  made  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's  of  Newton,  Athunry,  by 
Simon  Rochford,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
bishop  of  Meath,  —  Carmnal  Paparo, 
legate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  Eugenius 
III.'  having;  directed  in  the  third  general 
council,  held  at  Kells,  in  Meath,  in  the 
year  1152,  among  other  salutary  canons, 

*  that  on  the  death  of  a  village  bishop, 
or  of  bishops  who  possessed  small  sees 
in  Ireland,  rural  deans  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  diocesans,  to  succeed 
them,  who  should  superintend  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  that  each  of  their  sees  should 
be  erected  into  a  rural  deanery, — we, 
in  obedience  to  such  regulations,  do  con- 
stitute and  appoint  that  in  the  churches 
of  Athunry,  Kells,  Slone,  Skrine,  and 
Dunshaagfin,  being  heretofore  bishops' 
sees  in  Meaih,  shall  hereafter  be  the 
heads  of  rural  deaneries,  with  arch- 
presbyters  personally  residing  therein.' 

'*  Here  we  have  a  clear  and  full  de- 
velopment of  the  state  of  our  ancient 
hierarchy,  and  a  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  stated,  namely,  that  Ireland 
was  full  of  village  bishops.  Meath 
could  boast  of  Clonard,  Duieek,  Trim, 
Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  Slane, 
Fonre,  Skrine,  'Mullingar,  Loufi^hseedy, 
Athunry,  Ardmirchor,  and  HaUylough- 
ort,  Dullin,  Swords,  Lusk,  Finfflas, 
Newcastle,  Tawney,  Leutlip,  Bray, 
Wicklow,  Arklow,  Ballymore,  Clondal- 
kin,  Tallagh,  and  O'Murthy.  These 
were  all  formerly  rural  sees.  The  trans* 
mutations,  however,  which  commenced 
with  the  introduction  of  popery  in  1152 
proceed  very  slowly,  for  by  Bishop 
Rochfort's  constitutions,  it  appears  they 
were  far  from  being  completed  in  the 
thirteenth  century." 

But  still  more,  the  bishoprics  were 
hereditary,  before  the  interference  of 


and  havmg  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  maimers  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  From  this  period  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  intense  desire  to  be 
employed  as  a  missionary  in  Ireland.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  purpose,  we  are 
told  that  he  passed  into  France,  the  very  country  from  which,  m  all  probability, 
the  Gospel  was  originally  sent  to  Ireland,  and  spent  some  years  under  the  tuition  of 
St.  Martin,  bishob  of  Tours,  who  ordained  him  a  deacon ;  he  was  made  a  presbyter 
by  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxere.  After  that,  he  spent  some  time  among  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran  church,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  among  a  colony  of  monks  m 
the  Tuscan  Sea.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  his  former  desire  for  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  Irish  seems  to  have  revived  with  increased  ardour  ;  he  preached 
in  Britain  for  some  time  with  success,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Ireland,  and 
became  one  of  the' most  successful  missionaries  that  ever  appeared  in  the  land  of 
Erin.  Such  appears  to  be  the  simple  outline  of  the  history  of  our  Irish  apostle, 
divested  of  a  mist  of  legendary  lore,  in  which  his  threescore  biographers  have 
enveloped  him." 
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tli«  pftpal  fkntloio  «atri!«d  the  practice 
to  be  oiscontinued^  and  the  imposition 
of  the  tow3  of  celibacy  renclered  it 
Impossible.  This  adds  considerable 
strength  to  the  proof  of  the  easterni 
and  therefore  anti-Romish^  origin  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland :-« 

"  The  first  twenty-seven  bishops  of 
Ross  Carbery  were  of  the  family  of  St. 
Fachan,  its  first  prelate.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  Colomba,  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Ctddean  Monastery  at  lona, 
being  of  the  TyrconneUan  blood)  the 
abbots  his  successors  were  of  the  same 
race.  Hereditary  snccession  became  a 
fixed  municipal  law,  and  pervaded 
church  and  state,  and  hence  the  strug- 
glo  in  the  See  of  Armagh,  to  which 
Halachy  O'Morgan  was  appointed  in 
1129,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  fa- 
milv ;  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  nim,  and  called  forth  tne  warm  re- 
sentment of  St.  Bernard  his  friend. 
It  further  appears,  that  after  the  con* 
solidation  of  Glenda)ouj?h  with  Dublin 
in  1152  and  1179,  the  Tooles,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors,  still  obtained  the 
title  aild  presentation  until  1497. 

**  From  this  it  seems  evident  that 
oui"  bishops  and  clergv  were  married 
men,  till  the  introduction  of  popery  in 
the  12th  century,  and  to  this  St.  Ber- 
nard refers  ivhen  he  says,  *  they  were 
a  iflcked  and  adulterous  generation.' " 

Neither  are  these  the  only  consider- 
ations by  which  the  same  important 
truth  is  established.  The  ancient 
Irish  liturgy,  we  are  told  by  Ledwich, 
agreed  with  the  Oreeh,  and  manifestly 
differed  from  the  Roman,  in  the  com- 
munion service,  in  the  prophetical  les- 
sons, in  the  sermon  and  offices  after 
it,  and  in  various  other  particulars. 
St.  Bernard,  in  his  life  of  Malachi,  tells 
us  that  the  Irish  "  rejected  auricular 
confession."  <'  They  confessed,"  our 
author  adds,  "  to  God  alone,  believing 
that  God  alone  could  forgive  sins." 
They  also  refused  to  give  to  Rome 
either  tithes  or  first  fruits  ;  nor  could 
they  be  induced  to  adopt  the  forms  of 
Rome  respecting  the  rite  of  marriage ; 
for  which  recusancy  they  were  de- 
nounced by  the  saint  above  mentioned 
as  <'  schismatics  and  heretics,  and  as 
being  in  reality  pagans  while  calling 
themselves  Christians." 

It  is  very  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  a  state  of  the  Irish  church 
should  have  caused  mtich  uneasiness 
«t  the  court  of  Rome^  and  that  Hcq-* 


ry's  prbpo^al  should  hate  been  eag^ly 
listened  to  by  Adriatf,  wbe  h«pied,  by 
meam  of  the  BH^h  sovereign,  to 
procure  an  ackiiowlec^gnient  of  htft 
Supremacy  in  IreUtfid.  The  pope  de- 
sired an  extension  of  his  sphatuaf— the 
king,  of  his  temporal  dominion.  The 
latter  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Irish  feuds  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing his  regal  authority.  The  fertiter, 
to  coeree  and  Subjugate  the  cdnsciencel 
of  those  audacious  sdiismatics,  who 
prayed  neither  to  saints  nor  angels; 
by  whom  no  service  for  the  dead  Was 
ever  used  j  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  who 
administered  the  communion  to  the 
laity  in  both  kind* ;  and  in  whose 
places  of  worship  were  neither  Images 
nor  statues,  the  use  of  which  "was 
not  only  expressly  cdndemned,  as  we 
learn  from  Sedulius,  one  of  their  early 
divines,  but  mentioned  also  by  otheris 
of  them  as  'heathenish  and  idola- 
trous.*" Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
invasion  of  such  a  people  by  Henry 
was  accompanied  by  ah  apostolical 
benediction  ?  But  neither  were  these 
the  only  complaints  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  papAcy  in  that  age  could 
bring  against  the  heretical  Irish.  Our 
author  tells  us  : — 

^  *  So  far  were  the  early  Irish  Chris- 
tians from  believing  in  purgatory,  that 
until  the  period  of  Henry  and  Adrian's 
usurpation,  the  word  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Irish 
writers.  That  a  number  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  church,  such  as 
attending  to  canonical  forms,  singing 
in  choirs,  the  use  of  the  consecrated 
chrism  in  baptism,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  and  the  dispensing  of  indul- 
gences, were  unknown,  or  at  least  un- 
practl!>ed  in  Ireland,  until  the  period 
referred  to,  is  matter  of  undoubted  his- 
torical record ;  the  circumstances  be- 
innj  alluded  to  by  various  Romish 
writers,  who  complain  of  the  stubborn- 
ness and  heretical  feelin?  of  the  Irish 
on  these  points,  and  ^vho  have  hap- 
pily furnished  the  most  undoubted 
evidence  as  to  the  comparative  purity 
of  the  church  they  so  fiercely  endeavour 
to  malign. 

"Among  others  who  have  unwit- 
tingly substantiated  its  claims,  we  may 
mention  Gillebert,  the  pope's  legate, 
and  bishop  of  Limerick,  who  in  the 
nth  century  wrote  what  he  calls  ♦  the 
canonical  custom  of  performing  the 
offices  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,* 
in  which  he  informs  those  for  whom 
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dwy  ^^N  prcj^tr^a.  tHl  It  was  Md 
tb«  «fad  Ums  those  mfl^dtit  fttid  setki^i 
ftetkml  orden  by  wkieh  almott  all  Ir«. 
land  was  ddlnded,  might  riT«  placa  to 
one  Catholic  and  Roman  office. 

"  The  letter  of  Henrj;  to  Adrian  U 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject.  In 
that  letter,  he  alleged,  'that  as  the 
Irish  were  scAima/zc«and  hadChrisiians. 
it  was  necessary  to  reform  them,  and 
obHjre  ^em  to  own  the  papal  authority, 
which  theif  kmd  hitherto  dUregarded,  and 
that  the  most  probable  means  was  to 
bring  them  into  svbjectioa  to  the 
orown  of  England,*  which  he  says, 
*  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the  holy 
see  ;*  and  as  the  best  evidence  that  can 
be  adduced  is  that  of  an  enemy,  I  may 
also  mention  that  fVirnished  by  Bade, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  Pope  Honorius, 
when  using  the  strongest  argument  he 
could  devise  in  order  to  induce  the  Irish 
church  to  submit  to  the  Roman  see,  ex- 
faorted  them,  •  not  to  esteem  their  own 
small  number  wiser  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world ;'  hereby  admitting  in  the 
strongest  possible  way  their  estrange- 
ment from,  and  entire  disagreement 
with  the  see  of  Rome." 

Now  we  ask  any  candid  Romanist 
whether,  if  what  has  been  already 
stated  stood  alone,  it  would  not 
MBount  to  an  overwhelming  proof, 
that  the  Irish  were,  in  practice  and  in 
principle,  Protestants^  long  before  the 
Reformation  ?  There  is  scarcely  any 
offensive  peculiarity  of  Romanism, 
either,  which  they  did  not  reject,  or 
with  which  they  were  not  acquainted. 
Purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
auricular  confession,  transubstantia- 
tion,  image  worship,  were  unknown 
to  them.  Their  liturgy  was  fashion- 
ed according  to  the  Greek,  and  not 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual. 
Celibacy  was  unknown  to  them ;  the 
practice  of  hereditary  succession  to 
their  bishoprics  having  prevailed 
down  to  the  period  of  the  English  in- 
vauon.  Sucti  was  the  ancient  Irish 
Church,  until  the  ambition  of  the 
Romish  pontiff  availed  itself  of  the 
sword  of  the  Englbh  invader.  Tlien 
came  what  may  be  called  the  first 
reformation  of  the  religion,  aocom- 
paaied  by  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ireland.  Its  confor- 
mitj  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
accomplished  by  the  same  influence 
which  procured  its  annexation  to  the 
British  crown.  What  then  becomes 
Xff  the  didms  of  the  present  Churoh  of 
Rome  to   antiquity?    Was  not  it« 


predominance  in  Ireland  established 
by  trampling  upon  antiquity?  And 
can  any  delusion  be  greater,  than  to 
adhere  to  it  because  of  its  conformity 
with  those  very  doctrines,  and  usagef* 
and  practices,  which  it  came  express- 
ly to  root  out  and  destroy?  Roman- 
ism is,  therefore,  plainly  indefen^ble 
upon  the  grounds  assumed  by  its 
modern  advocates.  It  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  antiquity  in  this  country  ; 
and  if  defensible  at  all,  it  must  be 
defended  upon  grounds  which  not 
only  r^ect  antiquity,  but  justify  inno^ 
▼ation,  and  overcrow  its  independeooet. 
In  point  of  hct,  if  they  are  consis- 
tent, they  should  prefer  the  second 
reformation,  by  which  Romish  usur- 
pation was  resisted,  and  ancient  doc« 
trines  and  prmciples  revived,  to  the 
first,  by  wluch  the  papal  supersti- 
tions were  imposed  oy  foreign  au- 
thority upon  a  reluctant  people. 
Will  the  Romanist  who  reads  theee 
pages  now  ask,  «  Where  was  yonr 
church  before  the  time  of  Luther  ?" 
And  win  he  not  rather  ask,  where 
was  hb  own,  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, before  Henry  and  Adrian 
procured  its  establishment  in  IreUnd  ? 
But  we  must  not  omit  the  follow- 
ing interesting  confirmation  of  the 
probable  eastern  origin  of  the  Irisk 
church,  firom  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  peculiar  of  the  antiquities  of  our 
island. 

**  Before  conchiding  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  the  seven  churcbes^ 
and  the  round  towers  existinp^  so  gene- 
rally in  Ireland,  both  strikmg  maai- 
fe^ttations  of  our  eastern  origin.  ^  The 
Irish,  it  is  evident,  entertained  a  siagu^ 
lar  veneration  for  the  number  seven,-^ 
witness  the  seven  churches  at  Gleiida- 
lough,  Clonmacnoise,  Inniscatry,  Inch- 
ferrin,  Inniskeatra,  and  the  seven 
altars  of  Clonfert  and  Holy  Cross.  In 
fact,  the  country  is  studded  with  their 
remains,  which  are  generally  found  si- 
tuated in  islands. 

*  *  This  number  seven  seems  evidently  to 
have  been  chosen  in  honour  of  him  from 
whose  disciples  they  had  received  the 
Gospel,  and  in  an  humble  imitation  and 
remembrance  of  the  seven  primitive 
churches  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  to 
which  this  great  apostle  of  the  early 
saints  in  Ireland  addressed  his  seven 
epistles  from  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patmos.  When  we  take  all  these  se^ 
parate  facts  into  consideration,  com- 
paring the  admission  of  enemies,  and 
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the  testimony  of  friends,  with  tiie  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  all  testifying  to  an 
eastern  orig-in  ;  we  can  clear! v  perceive 
the  meaning  of  the  raemnrable  di^cla- 
ration  of  St.  Coleman,  at  the  council  of 
Whitby,  *  I  marvel  how  some  can  call 
that  absurd  in  which  we  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  so  great  an  apostle,  one  who 
was  thought  worthy  of  reposing  upon 
the  bosom  of  ^his  Lord ;  and  can  it  be 
believed  that  such  men  as  our  venerable 
father  Columbkill  and  his  successors 
would  have  thought  or  acted  things 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  sacred 
pages.*  Again,  '  Tnis  Easter  which  I 
use  to  observe,  I  received  from  my 
elders,  who  sent  the  bishop  hither, 
which  all  our  fathers,  men  beloved  of 
God,  are  known  to  have  celebrated 
after  the  same  manner.*  .And  again, 
'  It  is  the  same,  which  the  blessed 
evangelist  St.  John,  the  disciple  espe- 
cially beloved  by  our  Lord,  with  all  the 
churches  that  he  did  oversee,  is  read  to 
have  celebrated.' 

**  Here  we  may  observe  the  aposto- 
lic succession  of  the  Irish  church 
clearly  pointed  out. — '  St.  John  the 
evangelist;  Ignatius,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  St.  John ;  Polycarp,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Ignatius ;  Pothmus,  Irenteus, 
and  others,  the  disciples  of  Polycarp, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  with  great 
success  in  Gaul :  through  whose  means 
flourishing  churches  were  established 
hi  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of  which  Pothi- 
nus  was  the  first  bishop.  From  thence 
the  Gospel  sounded  forth  throughout 
all  that  country.  Bishops  Lupus  and 
German,  the  descendants  of  these  holy 
men,  ordained  St.  Patrick,  and  made 
him  bishop  of  their  school  amongst  the 
Irish ;  and  from  St.  Patrick  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  have  our  regular  succes- 
sion of  bishops,  NOT  FROM  ROME,  NOR 
THROUGH  ROMS,  BUT  THROUGH  THB 
8UCCB8SOR8  OP  THE  APOSTLE  JoHN, 
THE  PATRON  OF  THE  IrISH  CHURCH.'  *• 

Resnecting  the  Culdees,  the  little 
work  before  us  contains  much  inte- 


resting informatioDy  still  father  Il- 
lustrative of  what  we  may  call  the 
Protestant  character  of  the  early 
Irish  church,  and  the  zeal,  as  well  as 
the  learning  and  the  piety  of  the 
monks  who  acknowledged  Columba 
as  their  founder.  They  strictly  and 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  eastern 
custom  in  the  celebration  of  Easter ; 
and  were,  in  other  respects,  sojnu^ 
opposed  to  the  fflnovations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  to  ^attract  to 
themselves  no  small  share  of  the  vin- 
dictive  ire  of  the  holy  see,  under 
which,  indeed,  they  finally  perished. 
But  Dean  Murray  is  fully  borne  out 
by  history  in  affirming  that— 

"  The  monasteries  of  Columba  were 
the  bright  constellations  of  our  hemis- 
phere, enlightening  every  part  with  the 
Drilliant  radiance  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
true  learning.  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  says,  *  Innet  set  up 
schools  in  everv  place  to  outdo  the 
Irish,  and  break  the  interests  of  the 
quartadecemans*  (for  so  the  Culdees 
were  called.)  The  Culdees  continued, 
as  an  excellent  writer  observes,  until  a 
new  race  of  monks  arose,  as  inferior  to 
them  in  learning  and  piety,  as  they  sur- 
passed them  in  wealth  and  ceremonies, 
by  which  they  captivated  the  eyes,  and 
infatuated  the  minds  of  men.*'  * 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  this  interesting  Order,  is 
thus  described : — 

"  In  Ireland  the  Culdees  made  a  noble 
stand  against  papal  innovations,  and  aJl 
the  power  of  Rome,  assisted  by  the 
power  of  England,  was  unable  to  eradi- 
cate them,  for  we  learn  from  Archbishop 
Ussher,  even  in  his  time,  that  *  in  the 
^eater  churches  in  Ulster,  as  at  Cluan- 
mnis  and  Daminais,  and  particularly  at 
Armagh,  in  our  memory,  were  Pres- 
byters called  Culdees,  who  celebrated 
divine  service  in  the  choir,  their  presi- 


*  It  would  be  doing  Injustice  to  the  subject,  and  leaving  this  outline  of  history 
imperfect,  to  omit  some  practices  of  the  Culdees,  which  deserve  notice.  They,  as 
well  as  the  British  monks,  supported  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  In 
this  they  resemble  their  archetypes  of  the  east.  The  Culdees  were  married, 
hut  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to  officiate,  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  wives. 
By  the  28th  canon  of  the  African  code,  sub-deacons,  who  handle  the  holy  mysteries, 
deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  are  directed  at  their  several  terms  to  abstain  Arom 
their  wives.  By  terms,  as  explained  by  the  13th  of  the  Trullan  canons,  are  meant 
the  times  of  tkeir  ministrations,  or  as  the  old  scholiast  on  the  3d  African  council 
tmderstands  it,  some  time  before  and  after  the  Eucharist,  a  practice  derived  from 

Northumberland  was  converted  by  Irish  Culdees.  In  950,  the  priests  of  that 
country  published  canons,  one  of  which  was,  '*  If  a  priest  dismiss  one  wife,  and  take 
another,  let  him  be  anathema.'*  The  Culdees  of  St.  Andrew's  were  married  men 
till  the  year  1100. 
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dent  being  styled  prior  of  the  Culdees, 
acted  as  precentor.* 

**  It  was  not  easy  indeed  to  eradicate 
'  a  reverence  founded  on  solid  piety,  ex- 
emplary charity,  and  superior  learning, 
or  to  commit  sudden  violence  on  cha- 
racters where  such  qualities  were  found. 
The  Romish  clergy  were  therefore 
obliged  to  exert  their  utmost  cunning  to 
accomplbh  their  designs,  and  where 
force  could  not,  seduction  often  pre- 
vailed. The  alternative  of  expulsion 
or  acquiescence,  must  ever  stronely 
operate  on  human  infirmity.  In  a  tew 
instances,  the  latter  was  chosen :  thus 
about  the  year  1127,  Gregory*  abbot  of 
the  Culdees'  monastery  of  Dunkeld, 
and  Andrew,  his  successor,  were  made 
bishops,  the  first  of  Dunkeld,  the  other 
of  Caithness.  The  last  cited  intelligent 
antiquary  (Dalrymple,  p.  246.)  confirms 
the  wary  manner  in  which  the  Culdeas 
were  treated  ;  by  making  their  abbots 
bishops,  and  preserving  to  those  who 
had  parishes,  their  benraces  during  life. 

'*  The  same  policy  was  followed  in 
Ireland,  the  president  of  the  Culdees 
was  made  precentor ;  he  was  to  have  the 
most  honourable  seat  at  table,  and 
every  respect  from  the  chapter.  Such 
little  distmctions,  whilst  they  flattered 
and  saved  appearances,  were  fatal  to 
the  Culdees.  Many  breaches  were 
made  in  their  rights,  and  at  last,  they 
lost  all  their  privileges  and  their  old 
institute,  and  retained  barely  the  name 
of  their  pristine  celebrity.  Such  as 
they  were  in  later  ages,  they  continued 
to  exist,  and  so  late  even  as  1625. 
They  had  considerable  property  in 
Armagh,  namely,  seven  townlands, 
with  smaller  parcels,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  rectories,  vicarages,  tythes,  mes- 
suages, and  houses.  These  parishes 
and  property  have  been  transferred  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an  institution 
established  for  similar  purposes  to  those 
of  the  original  Culdee  seminaries,  and 
among  others,  to  present  a  deter- 
mined FRONT  AGAINST  POPISH  NOTBL- 
TIE8  AND  INNOVATIONS." 

We  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  Irish 
church,  because  it  is  by  scandalous 
misrepresentation  respecting  it  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
have  been  chiefly  deluded.  We  do 
not  ask  them  to  put  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  what  we>  or  any  fellow- 
Protestant,  may  say  or  write, — but  we 
do  ask  them,  and  we  put  it  to  their 
consciences,  have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
made  out  a  case  for  inquiry?  And 
can  they  be  called  rational  creatures, 
if  they  any  longer  take  their  religioii 


upon  trust,  from  the  mouths  of  inte- 
rested witnesses,  and  do  not  now 
inquire  for  themselves,  whether  the 
statements  and  the  allegations  in  the 
little  work  before  us  are,  or  are  not 
fully  borne  out  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  authentic  of  their  own 
historians?  If  they  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  Irish 
church  was  neither  Romish  in  its 
■  origin,  nor,  in  its  doctrines  or  usages, 
identical  with  the  church  upon  the 
seven  hills,  their  respect  for  antiquity 
will  best  be  shown  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  that  form  of  Christianiny  in 
which  antiquity  has  been  most  re- 
spected, i'heir  choice  will  not  lie 
between  a  reformed  and  an  unre- 
formed  church ;  but,  bettreen  two 
reformations :  the  Reformation  under 
Adrian  and  Henry  II.  by  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  Irish 
church  were  obliterated ;  and  that 
under  Henry  VIII.  by  which  much  was 
done  to  revive  its  ancient  doeti'ines 
and  usages,  and  to  restore  its  ancient 
independence.  It  will  be  for  the 
thinking,  inquiring  Roman  Catholic 
now  to  decide  to  which  of  these  two 
reformations  he  will  give  his  approval. 
If  to  the  former,  let  him  no  longer 
pretend  to  any  respect  for  antiquity. 
If  to  the  latter,  let  him  honestly 
forego  his  prejudice,  and  acknowle<ke 
that  the  best  representative  of  me 
ancient  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the 
calumniated  Protestant  communion. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
when  popery  was  imposed  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  policy  of  Adrian  and  the 
arms  of  Henry ;  or  rather,  when  her 
own  dissensions  and  distractions  afford- 
ed an  opening  to  papal  encroachment 
and  English  ambition ;  its  errors  were 
by  no  means  of  that  inveterate  or  in- 
corrigible nature  which  they  after- 
wards became,  when  by  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  they  were  adopted  as  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  papal  system. 
Individuals  maintained  monstrous  dog- 
mas, at  variance  with  the  truth  of 
holy  Scripture.  The  authority  of  un- 
inspired men  was  by  many  elevated 
above  the  word  of  God  ;  and  legends 
and  traditions  had  obtained  a  place  in 
the  public  r^ard  which  could  only 
be  legitimately  assigned  to  the  dictates 
of  inspiration.  The  seeds  of  disease 
were  thus  profusely  scattered  throt^h 
the  body  of  the  church,  of  which,  in- 
deed, it  might  be  said,  that  the  whole 
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head  Utta  tick,  Ancl  Iti4  whole  heart 
fkint  Stfll  these  doctrines  and  praC' 
tices  %ere  not  so  conftrmed  in  their 
ascendancy  as  to  render  the  profession 
of  genuine  orthodoxy  altogether  im- 
possihloy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
still  continued  to  adhere  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel.  They  existed  as 
opinions,  rather  than  as  articles  of 
faith  ;  until,  after  the  last  general 
council,  and  without  its  sanction,  they 
assumed,  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius, 
what  may  he  called  a  chronic  form  ; 
and  have  ever  since  given  a  character 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  has 
stamped  it  as  the  predicted  apostacy  ; 
and  thus  caused  it,  in  the  very  act  of 
trampling  upon  the  authority,  to  bear 
an  unconscious  and  involuntary  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  holy  Scripture. 

Of  the  change  which  took  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Ireland, 
when  popery  became  established  by 
Henry's  successful  invasion,  our  author 
thus  writes:  — 

'*  I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution,  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  joint  influence  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  contagion  of  priestly  in- 
fluence. A  few  facts  decisive  of  this 
point,  and  acknowledged  by  the  most 
Teamed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
are  discernible  amidst  the  darkness 
which  overhangs  our  early  history.  *  It 
appears  (says  Dr.  Phelan,)  that  before 
this  period,  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  took 
no  oaths  to  the  pope.' — Dr,  O' Connor y 
Columbanus  iii.  160. 

**  *  They  never  applied  to  the  see  of 
Rome  for  bulls  of  nomination,  institu- 
tion, or  exemption,'  (Charles  O'Connor, 
Sen.  Dissertation  on  Irish  History,  p. 
203,)  •  they  never  appealed  to  Rome  for 
the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  causes ;' 
(Ibid.)  'the  bishops  and  prelates  of  a 
tribe  were  appointed  by  the  chieftain, 
either  directly,  or  with  the  previous 
form  of  an  election  by  the  priesthood.' 
(Dr.  O'Connor,  Columb.  v.  &)  *  Papal 
legates  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Ireland 
until  the  twelfth  century,  and  after  that 
period,  their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
the  English  settlements.'  (O'Connor's 
Historical  Address,  i.  10.)  *  In  general 
the  discipline  of  the  Irish  church  had  so 
little  correspondence  with  the  Roman, 
that  it  received  several  hard  names 
from  the  papal  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  rope  Alexander  and  Cam- 
brensis  call  it  filthy;  Anselm  and  Gil- 
bert, SCHISM ATicAL :  Bernard,  bar- 
barous, and  ALM06XPAGAIT,'  (Lwiigan, 
Iy.  I2,2iay  ^ 


Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  ^  Irish 
ecclesiastics  wer«  infltt«nced  hj  very 
strong  motives  to  desire  that  change  in 
their  condition  which  was  now  brought 
abouty  and  by  which  it  was  proposed 
they  should  be  relieved  from  a  state 
of  vassalage  which  they  could  not  but 
feel  as  most  degrading.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  court  of  Rome  to  establish  a 
spiritual  dominion,   which   should  be 
recognised  as  controlling  and  limiting 
that    temporal    authority  which  was 
exercised  by  sovereign  princes,  and 
which  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
limit  but  such  as  might  be  imposed 
upon   it  by  theur    own    inclinations. 
What  that  limit  was,  in  the  times  of 
which  we  write,   when  princes  were 
every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  those  who 
are   acquainted  with  the    history  of 
Europe  during  the  feudal  ages;  nor 
was  there  any  country  in  which  chief- 
tainry  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent, 
or  the  lives,  and  the  liWty,  and  the 
property  of  the  subject  exposed  more 
to  the    caprice    of   those  who  were 
placed  in  authority,  than  Ireland.     To 
this  arbitrary  domination  the  clergy 
Were  subject  as  well  as  the  l^ty  ;  and 
it  was  the  relief  from  a  species  of 
tyranny   which    was    felt    as    almost 
utterly  intolerable,  which  constituted 
the  prevailing  motive  with  Irish  eccle- 
siastics to    favour    the    measures  of 
Henry  and   Adrian,   which    had  for 
their  object  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome.     By 
their  consenting  to  a  distant  spiritual, 
they  hoped  to  be  released  from  a  pre- 
sent   temporal  bondage.     They  con- 
sented to  redeem  their  bodies  at  the 
expense  of  enslaving  their  souls.     To 
Rome  was  now  transferred  the  alle- 
giance and  the  fealty,  which  to  their 
own  sovereign  had  before  been  ren- 
dered ;  and  for  the  protection  which 
they  hoped  for,  and  the  privileges  of 
exemption  fVom  rapacious    exaction, 
which  it  was  now  proposed  they  should 
enjoy,    they   bartered  th«r  church's 
spiritual  independence. 

"  These  instances,"  the  Dean  writes, 
referring  to  the  instances  mentioned  in 
the  last  extract,  *'  are  so  many  incon- 
testable proofs,  that  the  government 
of  the  Irish  church  was  strictly  do*, 
mestic,  and  that  the  hierardn^  WaS 
completely  independent  of  any  niire^n 
power. 

«« •  But  we  wre  not  without  more  dlr^l 
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faifdrmfltloii  0tk  thifl  subjMt,  is  it  ttippwn 
the  eo«l86i«9ties  themselres  were  not 
ez«ii»t«d  from  militaf  r  serTioe  ttntil  thd 
year  799,  afW  Ireland  had  been  ChriS' 
tianixed  for  more  than  sU  centuries, 
and  the  immunity  was  then  granted, 
without  reference  to  papal  authority.' 
(O'Connor,  Sen.  Disc.  216.)  *  In  other 
respects  they  owed  their  chieftains  the 
citATOmary  duties  of  clansmen,  and  were 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  Brt^on  Juris- 
diction.* (Lanigan,  iv.  ^09.) 

*'  Thus  it  appears  that  nnder-  the  an- 
cient system  the  power  of  an  Irish 
prince  was  as  absolute  over  the  priest- 
hood of  his  sept  as  over  any  other  class 
among  his  followers.  But  how  striking 
the  change  that  now  took  place !  The 
writ  of  Henry  II.  appointing  Fitzadelm 
to  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  is  ad- 
dressed *  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Kings,  Earls,  Barons,  &c.'  •  Henry  HI. 
commences  one  of  his  writs  in  these 
terms,  *  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  (Jod, 
kinr  of  Engbiid,  &c.  To  our  venerable 
father  Luke,  by  the  same  grace,  a  bishop 
of  Dublin,  and  to  his  trusty  and  well- 
beloved,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  his  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,*  &c. 

'*  The  change  also  that  took  place  re- 
garding churcm  property  was  even  more 
remarkable.  Among  the  seven  decrees 
of  the  Cashel  sjmod,  in  the  articles  of 
imion,  as  they  may  be  called,  between 
the  angle  Irish  church  and  state,  there 
were  four  which  regulated  the  revenues 
of  the  clergy.  It  was  enacted  bv  one 
of  these,  *  that  church  lands  should  be 
free  from  the  customary  exactions  of 
the  chieftains,  from  all  demands,  whether 
of  money  or  of  entertainment.*  *  That 
they  should  be  likewise  exempt  from 
certain  fines  imposed  by  the  Brehon 
law ;  that  all  the  faithful  should  pay 
tythes  of  their  cattle,  fruits,  and  all 
other  increase.'  And  this  was  explained 
a  few  years  after,  by  a  sweeping  com- 
mentary of  the  Dublin  synod,  as  in- 
eluding  the  tythe  of  provisions,  hay, 
flax,  wool,  the  young  of  animals,  and 
the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
It  was  also  enacted  that  all  the  faithful 
should  pay  a  third  of  their  moveable 
goods  for  a  solemn  burial,  and  for  vigils 
and  masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls, 
and  that)  if  they  died  mimarried,  or 
without  le^imate  children,  the  bequest 
thould  be  mcreased  to  one  half. 

'  *  Such  was  the  splendid  bribe  to  the 
traitorous  Church  of  Ireland.  Its  ex- 
tensive lands  protected  from  injury.  A 
full  tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  other 
lands,  and  more  than  a  third  of  all 
moveable  property.  Wherever  the  law 
or  the  arms  of  Eng^nd  prevailed,  all 
these  privileges  were  respected,  wlule 
in  oUier  parts  of  the  isUoid  the  ma^piftteB 


fol)ow«d  thetf  oM  hsAg:ftfl,  repressing 
tythes,  levying  contributions,  and  over- 
tvhelming  their  clergy,  with  the  honour 
of  their  unceremonious  visits,  regardless 
alike  of  king  and  pontiff.  The  result  of 
the  council  of  Casnel  was,  that  the  Irish 
church  should  be  assimilated  in  its  rites 
and  discipline  to  that  of  England,  but 
we  are  informed  by  the  decisive  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Lanigan,  that  wherever 
the  natives  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, *  CLERGY  AND  PEOPLK  FOLLOWED 
THEIR  OWN  ECCLESIASTICAL  RULES,  AS 
Vf  THE  8TNOD  OF  CaBHEL  HAD  NEVER 
BEEN  HELD.*  '* 

But  notwithstandmg  the  footing 
which  the  Romish  system  had  thus 
obtained,  there  were  still  many  sturdy 
recusants  by  whom  its  authority  was 
resisted.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the 
church  by  law  establisned,  had  very 
little  influence  beyond  the  pale.  Our 
author  observes,  — 

**  There  is  yet  extant  a  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  dated  the  eighth 
of  February,  14&,  for  the  erection  of  a 
collegiate  church  at  Oalway.  It  recites, 
'  that  the  people  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  were  civilized  men,  living  in  a 
walled  town,  and  observing  the  decency, 
rites,  and  customs  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  their  customs  dif* 
fereid  from  those  of  the  wild  highland- 
men  of  that  nation,  who  harrassed  them, 
so  that  they  could  not  hear  the  offices 
or  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  efanrch, 
according  to  the  form  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  of  old  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  follow.'  Then  follows  the 
enactment,  *  that  the  college  shall  con- 
sist of  one  warden  and  eight  presbyters, 
all  civilized  men,  and  duly  holding  the 
rites  and  order  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  celebration  of  divine  service.* 

**  It  is  obvious  fW)mthis  document  that 
those  ^wild  Irish  highlanders,'  as  the 
pontiff  rather  uncourteously  styles  them, 
still  adhered  to  their  own  religious  cere- 
monies, or  at  least  had  not  yet  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  ritual. 

'*  Even  in  the  next  reign  we  discover  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  the  an- 
cient Irish  church  was  still  in  existence, 
and  this  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  Re« 
formation.  Soon  after  Wolsey  had  been 
created  the  pope's  legate  a  latere^  hd 
manufactured  a  sumily  of  bulls  and  dis- 
pensations for  the  Irish  market ;  but  of 
this  supercargo  Allen  wrote  to  him  a 
complaming  account,  stating  that  the 
commodities  went  off  but  slowly :  *  the 
Irish,' he  says,  *had  so  little  sense  of 
religion,  that  they  married  within  tho 
prohibited  degrees,  without  dispens*! 
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tions  ;  they  also  questioned  his  grace's 
authority  in  Ireland,  especially  outside 
the  pale."  (Cox.  p.  214.  quoting  from 
Lib.  c.  c.  c.  Lambeth.) 

Its  influence,  however,  wherever  it 
did  extend,  was  soon  felt  to  be  almost 
as  intolerable  as  the  lay  tyranny  which 
it  supplanted.  The  following  is  but 
one  of  the  many  authentic  mstances 
which  miffht  be  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  uie  Romish  prelates  had  now 
beg^n  to  use  their  newly  acquired 
powers : — 

**  The  annals  of  the  following  roign 
have  preserved  a  curious  petition  of  a 
widow  in  1276.  Margaret  Le  Blunde 
of  Cashel,  petitions  our  Lord  the  Kind's 
grace,  that  she  may  have  her  inherit- 
ance which  she  recovered  at  Clonmel, 
before  the  kin&^'s  judges,  against  David 
Mac  Carwell,  bishop  of  Cashel.  ItenL, 
for  the  imprisonment  of  her  grand- 
father and  grandmother  whom  he  shut 
up  and  detained  in  prison  until  they 
perished  by  famine,  because  they  sought 
redress  for  the  death  of  their  son, 
father  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been 
killed  by  said  bishop.  Item,  for  the 
death  of  her  six  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  were  starved  by  said  bishop,  be- 
cause he  had  their  inheritance  in  his 
hands,  at  the  time  he  killed  their  fa- 
ther. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  said 
bishop  has  built  an  abbev  in  the  city  of 
Oashel,  which  he  fills  with  robbers,  who 
murder  the  English,  and  lay  waste  the 
country ;  and  that  when  our  lord  the 
king's  counsel  examine  into  such  of- 
fences, he  passes  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication upon  them,  /fern,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  said  Margaret  has  five 
times  crossed  the  Irish  Sea.  Wherefore 
she  petitions  for  God's  sake,  that  the 
king  s  grace  will  have  compassion,  and 
that  she  may  be  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  inheritance.  It  is  further 
to  be  noted,  that  the  aforesaid  bishop 
has  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many 
other  Englishmen  besides  her  father ; 
and  that  the  said  Margaret  has  many 
times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord  the 
king,  but  to  no  eft'ect,  by  reason  of  the 
influence  and  bribery  of  said  bishop.' 
— (Leland,i.234.) 

**If  these  enormities,  or  any  ap- 
proaching to  such  a  description,  could 
be  committed  by  the  prelates  upon  Eng- 
lishmen, we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
any  extent  of  suffering  which  may  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  native  popula- 
tion." 

King  John  was  sincerely  desurous  of 
extending  to  his  Irish  subjects  the 


benefit  of  British  law  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  granted  to  them  a  charter,  (to 
the  observanoe  of  which  he  bound  ^ 
nobles  with  an  oath,)  that  the  laws  and 
usages  of  England  should  be  observed 
and  enforced  amongst  them.  In  vain. 
The  wise  and  benevolent  wishes  of  the 
monarch  were  disregarded.  This 
charter  was,  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Henry  III.,  confirmed  by  a  patent  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Still  it 
continued  a  dead  letter.  Eleven  years 
after  it  was  again  enforced,  in  a  man- 
date address^  to  his  *^  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  freeholders,  and  bailiffs  of  his 
several  counties."  Again  was  a  deaf 
ear  turned  to  the  injunction  of  the 
sovereign,  by  those  who,  like  David 
Mac  CarweU,  bishop  of  Cashel,  felt 
that  the  ascendancy  of  British  law  was 
incompatible  with  that  despotic  au- 
thority which  they  exercised  over  their 
subjects  and  retainers.  After  an  in- 
terval of  eighteen  years,  the  same 
injunction  was  renewed  by  the  sove- 
rei^,  but  in  a  tone  of  supplication, 
which  clearly  proves  that  his  power 
could  no  longer  second  hb  wiU,  in 
procuring  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
of  which  he  had  heard  such  load 
complaints ;  and,  accordingly : — 

"  Neither  commands  nor  entreaties 
were  found  availing :  the  lay  lords  of 
both  races  preferred  serfs  to  yeomanry, 
and  resolved  to  continue  the  horrors  of 
the  aboriginal  system.  The  prelates 
adopted  a  more  prudent,  but  not  more 
liberal  course ;  they  allowed  their  oum 
vassals  the  use  of  the  English  laws,  in 
all  matters  which  they  had  not  reserved 
to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  and  by 
this  measure  they  at  once  pleased  the 
government,  secured  to  themselves  a 
reasonable  revenue,  attached  their  re- 
tainers, and  displayed  to  all  the  great 
advantage  of  being  under  the  church. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  their  intention 
that  a  benefit,  which  was  thus  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  privilege,  should  be  vul- 
garised by  indiscriminate  enjoymrat; 
and  hence  we  find  them  as  hostile  as 
the  lay  nobles  to  the  general  extension 
of  the  English  usages. 

The  following  authentic  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  will  show  the 
reader  what  the  natives  of  this  country 
owed  to  the  **  tender  mercies"  of  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics  :•— 
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''In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  a 
few  broken  dans,  and  many  smaller 
groups  of  the  miserable  natives,  the 
refuse  of  the  sword  and  its  attendant 
horrors,  were  still  Uneering  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Englisn  colonies  ;  they 
were  pent  in  those  comers  of  their  old 
possessions,  which  had  not  yet  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  settlers,  contemp- 
tuously tolerated  in  their  ancient 
usages,  but  excluded  fVom  all  the  bene- 
fits of  English  law  and  government. 

"  Few  situations  could  be  more  for- 
lorn. On  the  one  hand  their  original 
polity,  which  was  so  exceedingly  simple, 
that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  nad 
perhaps  no  civil  relation  to  each  other, 
except  their  common  attraction  to  one 
ehie^  had  crumbled  away,  as  this  cen- 
tral power  was  removed  or  weakened, 
and  left  them  nearly  if  not  entirely  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  on  the  other,  if  thev 
were  not  acknowledged  as  the  kings 
subjects,  the  king's  courts  were  not  open 
to  them,  and  if  the  blood  of  a  father  or 
brother  were  shed,  his  assassin  had 
only  to  plead  that  the  deceased  was  an 
Irishman,  and  he  was  secure  from  all 
reneeance,  but  that  of  the  Almighty. 
In  Uie  truce  which  had  naturally  arisen 
out  of  their  weakness,  and  the  sated 
thirst  of  conquest  in  their  invaders, 
they  received  every  day  some  new  and 
mortifying  proof  of  their  own  destitu- 
tion, and  of  the  manifold  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen.  All  hope  of 
expelling  the  strangers  had  now  va- 
nished fVom  their  minds  ;  those  feelings 
and  circumstances  which  had  hitherto 
blinded  them  to  the  defects  of  their 
Brehon  code  were  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, and  they  resolved  on  the  experi- 
ment of  an  unqualified  submission. 
Thev  made  up  a  purse  of  eight  thou- 
sand marks,  whicn  they  tendered  to 
the  king  through  his  Irish  c'ovemor, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  receive 
them  as  his  faithful  He^emen,  and  take 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  England.  Nothing  can  so  well  illus- 
trate their  broken-hearted  wretched- 
ness as  this  mode  of  preferring  the 
petition.  A  measure  so  just  in  itself, 
so  fair  in  its  prospects,  so  full  of  glory 
to  the  prince  who  might  condescend  to 
adopt  it,  was  not  even  to  be  thought  of 
by  the  suppliants  unless,  like  too  many 
oi  their  unhappy  posterity,  they  should 
approach  the  seat  of  justice  with  a 
bribe." 

With  this  petition  the  king  was 
gpraciously  pleased  to  comply,  so  far  as 


to  direct  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  prelates  and  nobles,  and  if 
their  consent  could  be  procured,  that 
ita  prayer  should  be  granted.  The 
answer,  however,  was  unfavourable. 
It  was  stated,  in  reply  to  the  sove- 
reign, that  the  time  wcls  wisuitMe,  and 
that  it  would  be  then  impossible  to 
collect  an  assembly  sufficiently  nume- 
rous for  so  grave  a  deliberation : — 

**  But  the  Irish  renewed  their  affect- 
ing appeal,  and  the  king  issued  a  fresh 
mandate,  inquiring  '  whether  or  not  we 
can  make  such  grant  without  loss  and 
prejudice  to  your  liberti^  and  customs.' 
-Given  at'  Westminster,  Sept.  10, 
1280. 

**  Here  was  offered  to  the  church  one 
of  those  invaluable  opportunities  of  re- 

Sentance,  by  which  the  benig^nant  wis- 
om  of  Providence  will  sometimes  ex- 
tract a  blessing  from  the  Greatest 
transgressions.  The  king  had  declared 
in  his  first  letter,  that  he  would  be 
g^ded  by  the  opinion  of  his  prelates 
and  nobles ;  and  in  his  second,  that 
botwithstandinc;  the  inevitable  absence 
of  most  of  the  latter,  the  assembling  of 
the  council  should  by  no  means  be  de- 
ferred. Thus  the  ecclesiastical  mem- 
bers, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  would 
have  easily  commanded  a  very  decisive 
minority  '*  Ireland  was  therefore  once 
more  at  the  mercy  of  its  prelates  ;  they 
might  now,  by  a  vote,  have  almost 
atoned  for  the  original  baseness  of  theh* 
predecessors,  and  arrested  the  bloody 
progress  of  centuries  of  desolation.  But 
the  canon  law  was  the  only  code  whidi 
they  desired  to  establish  generally,  and 
the  law  of  England  was  even  then  too 
favourable  to  liberty,  not  to  be  viewed 
with  alarm  by  men  who  aimed  at 
despotic  power.  On  the  one  hand  they 
wisned  n>r  a  continuance  of  the  ine- 
qualit^r  between  the  races  of  English 
and  Irish  men ;  because  in  fact  it  was 
only  a  gradation  of  servitude,  and  kept 
the  ascendancy  of  the  church  upon  a 
higher  pedestal.  On  the  other,  they 
could  not  tolerate  a  measure  which,  by 
diffusing  through  all  classes  a  spirit  of 
spontaneous  attachment  to  the  state, 
might  diminish  their  own  political  im- 
portance ;  there  was  to  be  no  loyalty  of 
which  they  were  not  the  mediators; 
and  while  overt  acts  of  rebellion  were 
occasionally  restrained,  a  spirit  was  to 
be  kept  alive  which  would  render  their 
constant  interference  indispensable.  It 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  authen- 


*  It  would  seem  that  in  those  days  the  sphritual  Lords  outnumbered  th4  wfiolf 
body  oi  their  lay  peers.^SPSlYNUU 
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tio  record,  whether  this  council  ever 
met.  One  thing  only  is  certain,  thaty 
the  bishops  defeated  th^  good  intentions 
of  the  king*  ftnd  closed  their  ears  to  the 
groans  of  their  countrymen.  It  de- 
serves to.  be  added,  that  about  fifty 
▼ears  after,  these  Irish  outcasts  peti- 
timied  again  for  naturalization  in  their 
native  soil,  and  that  their  application 
was  evaded  by  nearly  the  same  de« 
vices." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  wretched 
people  of  this  country  were  treated 
Dy  the  Mac  Hales  of  former  days ; 
who^  when  the  fitting  occasions  pre- 
sented themselves^  could  convert  the 
gprievances  which  they  refused  to 
redress  into  topics  of  inflammatory 
^icitement  against  the  English  go* 
vernmenty  who,  but  for  their  sinister 
influeneey  would  have  entirely  removed 
them.  When  Bruce  unfurled  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  landed  in 
Ireland  in  1315^  we  are  told«  th»t  :— 

**  With  the  usual  bad  faith  of  pam- 
pered mercenaries,  a  multitude  of  eccle- 
siastics, both  prelates  and  inferior 
clergy,  revolted  to  the  insurgent  chiefs 
tains.  Thev  denounced  the  English  as 
enemies  to  the  church,  and  oppressors 
of  the  nation  ;  they  exhorted  the  popu- 
lace to  flock  to  the  banner  of  Bruce  :  a 
prince  they  said,  of  the  ancient  line  of 
Alilesian  monarchs,  and  the  chosen  in- 
strument of  their  common  deliverance ; 
and  with  that  vain  glorious  impatience 
of  prosperity  which  has  always  frus- 
trated their  most  promising  attempts, 
they  formally  crowned  the  adventurer, 
king  of  Ireland." 

In  like  raaBner,  in  the  rei^  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  impostor  Srmnel 
was  received  by  the  Irish  prelates 
''with  an  extravagant  affectation  of 
holy  zeaL"  But,  perceiving  that  his 
cause  was  not  llkdy  to  prosper^  they 
endeavoured  to  back  out  of  their  trea- 
son, and  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
Vatican,  by  assembling  in  oonvocation, 
and  yotii^  a  subeiay  to  the  holy 
&ther.  This,  however,  did  not  alto- 
gether serve  to  exempt  them  from 
papal  resentment.  A  bull  of  excom- 
munication was  fulminated,  which 
only  did  not  take  effect  because  the 
clemency  of  the  sovereign  interposed 
to  avert  it.  The  sacerdotal  traitors 
were  admitted  to  pardon,  upon  the 
easF  tcfins  of  jPtckn^vlddging  their 
fault)  and  renewing  their  oath  of  alle- 
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gianee.  But  even  here,  any  less  nga« 
cious  miniater  tiiaa  Sir  Richard  Edge* 
eumbe,  who  had  been  deputed  hf 
HeniT  to  rec«ve  their  submission* 
would  have  been  deceived  by  these 
unscrupulous  ecclesiastics.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  pregnant  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  popery  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  imperium  in  imperio 
within  the  empire  of  eonscioiee  itself^ 
so  that  the  very  shrine  of  truth  it 
thus  made  to  give  lyii^  responses  to 
her  criminal  or  credulous  retainers  :— 

'*  The  oath  of  the  lav  lords  is  on  the 
model  of  the  old  oath  of  a  feudal  vassal ; 
with  a  clause  at  the  end,  that  the  party 
'  will  not  let,  nor  cause  to  be  letted,  the 
execution  and  declaration  of  the  great 
censures  of  holy  church,  to  be  done 
agenst  any  person  of  what  estate,  de- 
cree, or  condition  he  be,  by  any  arch- 
ishopp,  bishopp,  &c.  according  to  the 
authority  of  our  most  holy  father  Pope 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  that  now  Lb,  agenst 
all  theme  of  the  lung's  subjects,  that  lett 
or  trouble  our  said  sovereign  lord  King 
Henry  the  Seventh.*  The  same  pledges 
were  exacted  of  the  bishops,  with  an 
additional  declaration,  that  *  as  oft  as 
they  should  be  required,  they  would  ex- 
ecute the  censures  of  the  Church,  on  be- 
half of  their  sovereign  lord,  agenst  all 
those  of  Ms  subjects,  of  what  dignity, 
degree,  state,  or  condition  he  be,  that 
letteth  or  troubleth  their  seyd  sovereign 
lord.' 

''The  attempt  made  to  elude  the 
force  of  these  oaths,  is  a  strong  instance 
of  that  detestable  casuistry  by  which 
the  schoolmen  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  seared  the  natural  susceptibility 
of  conscience.  When  at  lengtn  every 
difiiculty  appeared  to  be  adjusted,  it  was 
demanded  oy  Kildare,  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion,  that  the  host  on  which  they 
were  to  be  sworn  should  be  consecrated 
by  one  of  his  own  chaplains.  This  de- 
mand involved  literally  a  fBXfstery  of 
iniquity,  which  the  rude  prc^oser  could 
never  have  fathomed  for  himself,  and 
which  few  Roman  Catholic  laymen  of 
the  present  day  will  be  able  to  com- 
prehend without  a  particular  explana- 
tion. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  doctrine  of  the 
papain  church,  re-published  at  Trent 
under  the  sanction  of  a  curse  upon  all 
who  deny  it,  that  the  intention  of  the 
ofliciating  priest  is  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  a  religious  rite.  The  con- 
spirators were  assured  that  the  intention 
or  Kildare's  chaplain  would  be  cordially 
in  their  favour ;  thus  the  form  of  con- 
secration would  be  the  joggling  illusion 
of  a  iMv&tebaek;   the  Y^er w6«ldbe 
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no  host:  and  the  protestation  made 
upon  it,  *  so  help  me  this  holy  Sacra- 
ment of  God's  body,  in  form  of  bread 
here  freseut,  to  my  salvation  or  diunna- 
tion,  however  aWiul  in  its  terms,  would 
have  no  meaning,  and  consequently  no 
terrors  to  those  whom  the  prelates 
should  initiate  into  so  comfortable  a 
secret.  But  Edgecumbe  was  aware  of 
th^  perfidy  of  the  demand ;  he  insisted 
that  the  majs  should  be  celebrated  by 
l^s  own  chaplain  :  and  has  left  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  whole  ceremony,  which 
shows  the  appalling  character  of  the 
meditated  prevarication.  <  This  done,' 
he  says,  *  tne  seyd  erle  went  into  a  cham- 
ber where  the  seyd  Sir  Richard's  chap- 
lain was  at  masse,  and  in  the  masse 
time,  the  seyd  erle  was  shriven  and 
^ssoUed  from  the  curse  that  he  stood  in, 
by  the  vu*tue  of  the  pope's  bull ;  and 
before  the  sfnos  of  the  seyd  masse,  the 
host  being  <uvided  into  three  parts,  the 
priest  turned  him  from  the  altar,  hold- 
mg  the  said  three  parts  of  the  host, 
upon  the  patten  :  and  there  in  the  pre- 
sence of  man^  persons,  the  seyd  erle, 
holding  his  ngbt  hand  over  the  holy 
host,  made  his  solemn  oath  of  legiance 
imto  our  soverain  lord  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  in  souch  forms  as  was  afore 
devised,  and  in  likewise  the  bishops  and 
lordes  made  like  oath  ;  and  that  done, 
and  the  masse  ended,  the  seyd  erle, 
with  the  seyd  Sir  Richard,  bishopps, 
and  lordes,  went  into  the  church  of  the 
seyd  monastery,  and  in  the  choir  there- 
of, the  Archbtshopp  of  Dublyn  began 
Te  Deiun,  and  the  cnoir  with  the  organs 
sung  it  up  solemnly,  and  all  the  bens  in 
the  church  rung.' 

**  But  the  bishops,  though  frustrated 
in  this  device,  had  another  evasion  in 
reserve,  the  benefits  of  which  did  not 
extend  to  their  lay  associates.  The 
oath  of  the  latter  was  absolute,  con- 
cluding in  the  manner  idready  quoted, 
'  80  help  me  this  holy  sacrament,'  &c., 
but  in  that  of  the  prelates,  these  words 
were  followed  by  a  sweeping  clause  of 
exceptions,  'salvo  ordine  episcopali,* 
saving  the  privileges  of  their  order  : 
priv3ej^es  of  which  themselves  were  the 
oal^  judges,  and  before  the  saored 
inviolability  of  which  all  secular  rights 
and  secular  obligations  were  required 
to  give  way." 

Thea  came  the  second  reformation ; 
or,  ike  reformatuM  which  aboUshed  ths 
popish  abuses  tckich  had  been  intrO" 
diced  by  the  first;  and  we  ask  the 
reader,  did  it  come  before  its  time  ? 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  we  can- 
not afford  to  dwell  in  detail ;  nor  is  it 
necessary,  as  every  species  of  infor- 


mation respecting  it  is  so  readily  aoces* 
sible  to  all  our  readers. 

In  Ireland,  the  lords  and  the  greal 
proprietors  seemed  at  first  qnite  as 
esger  to  seeond  the  wishes  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  stripping  the  monastic  or- 
ders  of  their  wealth,  as  their  fellow 
subjects  of  the  same  class  in  England ; 
and  with  both  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  for  believing,  that  reformation 
was  but  the  pretext  for  spoliation. 
The  abuses,  however,  were  so  very 
great,  that  their  removal,  even  at  any 
risk,  was  desiraUe.  Where  the  plague 
or  the  leprosy  prevails,  it  is  better  to 
strip  a  man,  even  thou^  you  must 
leave  him  naked«  than  suSer  him  to  be 
eovered  with  infected  clothes;  and 
the  pollutions  and  the  abominations  of 
popery  were  such,  in  the  age  of  which 
we  write,  that  Christianity  must  have 
perished  in  its  own  corruptions,  if 
they  were  not  shaken  off;  nor  is  it, 
perha|>s,  extravagant  to  suppose  that 
it  is  m  the  order  of  Providence  that 
when  evils  have  come  to  a  height, 
which  have  been  engendered  by  vices 
of  one  kind,  their  removal,  is  usually 
effected  by  the  action  of  vices  of  an- 
other.' 

Of  the  assent  and  consent  of  the 
Irish  aristocracy  to  that  doctrine 
which  afterwards  became  to  them 
such  an  abomination,  namely,  that  of 
the  king's  supremacy,  we  have  the 
most  satisfactory  eyidence  in  a  decla- 
ration  on  thekr  part,  which  our  author 
cites,  and  in  winch  they 

"  Agree,  consent,  and  engage,  johitly 
and  separately  for  themselves,  thehr 
heu-8,  tenants,  and  followers,  that  they 
will  hold  and  perform  all  and  singular 
articles,  j^ledffes,  and  oonditions,  which 
are  contamed  on  their  part  in  said  in- 
denture. 

*'  They,  and  each  of  them,  do  and 
doth  aeknowledge  the  king's  majesty 
aforesaid,  to  be  their  natural  and  Ikge 
lord ;  and  will  honour,  obey,  and  serve 
him,  and  the  kings  his  successors, 
against  all  creatures  of  the  onlverse. 
And  they  will  aooepi  and  hold  his  said 
majesty,  and  the  kings  his  svoeessors, 
as  theswpreme  headimearth,  inrneduOeh/ 
under  Christ,  of  the  Church  ef  Em^iand 
and  JMmtd,  &c.  And  as  far  as  lieth  in 
their  power,  jointly  and  separately,  they 
will  annihilate  the  usurpea  primacy  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  otfUme,  and 
will  expel  and  eradicate  all  his  £svour- 
ers,  abettors,  imdMnMans,  and  main- 
tain,  support,  «m  ieimd  aU 
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spiritual  and  temporal,  who  shall  be 
promoted  to  church  benefices  or  digni- 
ties by  the  king's  majesty  or  other 
rightful  patron ;  and  will  apprehend 
and  bring  to  justice,  to  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  made,  or  to  be  made  in 
such  behalf,  all  who  apply  for  provision 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  who  betake 
themselves  to  Rome  in  quest  of  promo- 
tion." 

It  is  also  matter  of  undoubted  his- 
tory that  down  to  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
ffreat  mass  of  the  Irish  community 
n*equented  the  reformed  church. 
But  this  was  a  state  of  things  far  too 
happy  to  be  suffered  to  continue; 
and  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  at  that  time 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  who  con- 
stituted, as  it  were,  the  body-guard  of 
the  papacy,  very  soon  contrived  that 
it  should  be  altered. 

*'  It  was  from  this  fraternity  that  the 
court  of  Rome  selected  its  agents,  who 
were  to  accomplish  the  work  of  check- 
ing the  Reformation  in  both  England  and 
Ireland.  While  Campion  and  Parsons 
were  sent  into  the  latter.  The  mode 
in  which  their  operations  were  to  be 
conducted  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  country  respec- 
tivelv. 

«•  When  those  men  arrived  in  Ireland 
they  found  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
laity,  all  goingly  quietly  to  the  services 
of  the  reformed  liturgy.  They  made 
no  opposition,  and  seem  to  have  felt 
no  repugnance  to  the  perfect  changes 
which  characterized  (he  public  services 
of  the  church.  There  was  generally 
throughout  the  countrv,  that  external 
conformity  which  we  might  expect  from 
a  rude  and  untutored  people,  who  knew 
but  little,  and  cared  still  less  about  the 
forms  of  religion.  And  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  that  these  sacerdotal 
instigators  of  treason  should  adopt 
some  means  by  which  they  could  ake- 
nate  the  people  from  the  church  of 
Ireland,    and  from   the    authority    of 


Eneland,  by  whose  power  it  was  esta- 
blisned. 

"  To  this  end  it  was  requisite  (and 
they  were  agents  not  particularly  scru* 
pulous  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed) 
that  they  should  act  on  the  ignorance, 
the  superstition,  the  religious  preju- 
dices and  national  antipathies  of  the 
people  against  every  thmg  English,  as 
associated  with  rehgious  delmsement 
and  national  conquest.  They  therefore 
traversed  the  land,  preachine  that  Eliz- 
abeth was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, and  that  all  her  ordinances, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  in- 
valid as  the  acts  of  an  heretical  person. 
The  equipment  of  the  armada  was  then 
in  contemplation,  to  constrain  England 
from  without ;  an  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land was  in  considerable  forwardness  to 
weaken  her  pow^r  within;  while  fac- 
tions and  intrigues  were  rife  in  Eng- 
land,  through  the  agency  of  Campion 
and  Parsons.  While  the  political  hori- 
zon was  thus  darkened,  these  men  con- 
ducted their  measures  among  the  Irish 
priests  with  success,  and  produced, 
what  in  those  dark  times  was  deemed 
equally  authoritative  with  the  law  of 
God, — the  papal  bull  for  the  formal 
excommunication  and  deposition  of  the 
queen.  Hatred  to  England  as  an  in- 
vader, and  hatred  to  Protestantism  as  a 
heresy,  now  burst  forth  and  spread  like 
wild-nre  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land." 

Thus  was  a  fire  enkindled  which 
soon  began  to  burn  with  inextinguish- 
able rage.  To  a  national,  was  super- 
added a  theological  antipathy,  by 
which  the  civil  strife  which  soon  en- 
sued was  grievously  embittered.  All 
the  rufiSanism  of  Italy  were  congre- 
gated under  the  papal  banner,  and 
sent,  with  an  apostohcal  benediction, 
to  aid  the  rebels  in  Ireland  against 
their  lawful  sovereign.*  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied,  that  no  measures  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  counteract  the  malignant 
influences  thus  co-operating  for  the 
destruction    of  the   reformed    faith. 


*  We  are  informed  by  the  popish  historian  O* Sullivan,  that  in  the  year  1575, 
Geraldme  of  Desmond,  plotting  an  insurrection  upon  a  grand  scale,  was  desirous 
to  concert  his  measures  with  Pope  Gregory,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  for  that 
purpose.  He  found  there  Cornelius  O'Melrian,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  who  had 
oeen  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  who  at  once  became  a  principal  in 
the  councils  of  Desmond.  To  their  united  solicitations  for  assistance,  nis  holiness 
readily  consented,  and  granted  to  the  Banditti,  then  desolating  Italy,  a  fm  par- 
don, on  condition  of  theur  undertaking  an  expedition  to  IrelaQcL  At  the  head  of 
these  wnmoman€»t  the  Bishop  of  RilliJoe  landed  in  Ireland;  distributed  arms  and 
indulgences  among  the  rebels  who  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  insoribed  upon  his 
banners  the  device  of  the  keys,  **  bocause  h9  fought  for  Him  who  had  the  keys  ^f 
the  kingdom  oflMaTen."  ^  ^ 
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were  taken  by  the  statesmen,  great 
and  able  though  they  were«  who  then 
consulted  for  the  weal  of  the  empire. 
They  contented  themselves  with  act- 
ing upon  motives  of  mere  human 
policy,  and  with  grappling  with  the 
portentous  confederacy  which  they  had 
to  encounter,  when  they  felt  it  in  its 
effects,  instead  of  counteracting  it  in 
its  causes.  No  such  mistake  was 
conmiitted  by  the  adversary.  Every 
motive,  himian  and  divine,  was  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  a  cause  which 
aimed  at  turning  back  the  tide  of  re- 
formation, and  re-establishing  the  lately 
deposed  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and, 
accordingly,  results  were  realized 
even  in  defeat,  which  the  government 
who  were  triumphant  were  not  able 
to  secure  by  victory.  The  cause  of 
ti'eason  and  the  motives  to  treason 
were  cherished  by  the  defeated  rebels 
in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  undying  reverence,  to 
succeeding  generations ;  while  all  the 
incentives  to  an  enlightened  loyalty, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  holy  religion  which 
had  been  preserved,  were  faint  in 
comparison  with  those  worldly  con- 
siderations which  but  too  naturally 
follow  in  the  train  of  pride  and  tri- 
umph. 

Nor  even  in  those  measures  which 
were  taken  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  people,  can 
we  recoffnise  any  thing  better  than  a 
miserable  charlatanry,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  which  may  be  felt  even  at 
the  present  day.  Most  fully  do  we 
concur  with  the  good  Dean,  that, — 

"  An  act  passed  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  cnap. 
XV.  entitled  'An  act  for  the  English 
order,  habit,  and  language/  &c.  was  the 
first  heavy  blow  which  the  infant  re- 
formed church  received;  that  act  di- 
rected that  the  Irish  habit  and  apparel 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  the  Irish  wore  their  hair 
should  be  discontinued.  It  provided 
further,  that  spiritual  promotions  should 
be  given  only  to  such  persons  as 
could  speak  the  English  language  and 
none  other.  And  that  every  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  &c.  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  any  person  to  spiritual 
promotion,  should  adminbter  an  oath 
to  the  person  promoted,  that  he  would 
endeavour  'hunself  to  learn,  instruct, 
and  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all 
under  hb  rule,  cure,  order,  and  govern- 
ance ;  and  further  that  he  shouM  keep, 
Vol.  XVII.._No.lOO. 


or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  the  place, 
territory,  or  parisn,  where  he  shoula 
have  rule,  benefice,  or  promotion,  a 
school  to  learn  English/  kc. 

"  And  again,  in  an  act  of  uniformity 
passed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  pream- 
ble runs  thus : — *  And  forasmuch  as  in 
most  places  of  this  realm,  there  cannot 
be  found  English  ministers  to  serve  in 
the  churches  or  places  appointed  for 
common  prayer,  and  that  If  some  good 
means  were  provided,  that  they  might 
use  the  prayers,  &c.  in  such  language  aa 
they  might  best  understand^  the  due 
honour  of  God  should  be  thereby  much 
advanced ;    and  for   that,   also,   that 

THE  SAME  NAY  NOT  BE  IN  THEIR 

NATIVE  LANGUAGE ;  WO  do  therefore 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that 
it  may  be  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  present  parliament,  that  in  every 
such  church,  where  the  common  minis- 
ter hath  not  the  use  of  the  Englbh 
tongue,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  say  or  use 
all  their  common  and  open  prayer  Iti 
the  Latin  tongue.'  Which  was  ac- 
cordingly enacted  by  the  statute,  2nd 
Elisabeth,  cap.  xiii.  anno  1559^-60. 

**  Had  the  great  eneftiy  of  truth  been 
the  concocter  and  passer  of  these  par- 
liamentary and  royal  enactments,  no 
surer  method  could  have  been  devbed 
to  arrest  at  once  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  country,  whose  pre- 
judices, feelings,  and  best  interests 
were  thus  alike  insulted.  The  inter- 
fering with  non-essential  customs, 
which  long  habit  had  made  a  second 
nature,  would  of  itself  have  unsheathed 
the  sword  of  resistance  in  the  hands  of 
a  half-civilized  and  enthusiastic  people. 
But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  every 
avenue  of  light  and  knowledge,  under 
the  withering  statute-book  of  England, 
was  at  once  closed  up  by  their  being 
deprived  of  instruction  in  their  native 
language,  and  either  the  hateful  English, 
or  the  equally  unintelligible  Latin  being 
substituted  in  its  place. 

'*  Can  we  suppose  any  thing  less  than 
judicial  blindness  to  have  prompted 
measures  calculated  at  once  to  exaspe- 
rate prejudice,  and  to  involve  in  nud- 
night  d[arkness  a  people  wedded  to 
their  own  customs,  uid  fond  to  excess 
of  their  own  language  ?  One  generation 
of  professing  (but,  alas,  uninstructed) 
Protestants  passed  away,  and  another 
succeeded,  brought  up  in  a  state  of 
greater  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitu- 
tion than  their  Rombh  forefathers,  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  grace,  and  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  dbhonour  cast  upon 
their  national  dress  and  language.  Can 
we  then  wonder  at  the  effects  pro- 
duced? effects  which  England  too  justly 
feels  the  bitterness  of  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  no^^    T 
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.  **  For  80  far  in  the  history,  the  iron 
liand  of  power  had  been  stretched  forth, 
imforling  proclamations  as  subversive 
of  the  true  principles  of  policy,  as  they 
-were  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation." 

But  we  must  have  done.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been,  in  bringing  this  little 
work  before  our  Roman  Catholic 
readers^  (and  we  are  happy  to  know 
that  we  have  many  such,)  to  show  that 
the  ancient  Irish  church  was  identified 
in  almost  every  particular  with  the 
church  as  now  by  law  established; 
and  that  none  but  those  who  choose  to 
renuun  disgracefully  ignorant  can  pre- 
tend that>  before  the  conquest  of 
Henry  the  Second,  the  church  of  Ire- 
land acknowledged  any  subjection  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  do  not  ask 
them  whether  all  this  has  been  proved 
by  what  we  ourselves  have  said ;  but 
we  entreat  them  to  take  up  the  little 
work  before  us,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  a  case  has  not  been 
made  out  which  should  cause  them  to 
distrust  their  previous  judgments,  and 
to  hesitate  to  take  as  gospel  the  un* 


supported  dicta  of  their  theologicd 
guides. 

All  that  we  aim  at  is,  to  excite  in 
them  the  desire,  and  to  put  them  upon 
the  road  of  inquiry.  Whatever  the 
conclusions  may  be,  at  which  they  shall 
finally  arrive,  let  them  be  the  con- 
clusions of  an  inquiring  intelligence, 
not  of  an  unreasoning  credulity.  At 
all  events,  let  them  not  count  us 
their  enemies,  because  we  would  fain 
remove  from  their  eyes  a  mist  of  pre- 
judice, by  which,  in  our  deliberate 
judgment,  their  spiritual  discernment 
has  been  obstructed ;  and  enable  them 
to  see,  in  the  reformation,  the  marvel- 
lous providence  of  God  vindicating 
the  purity  of  his  holy  religion,  and 
exercising,  on  its  behalf,  during  a 
season  when  the  powers  of  darkness, 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy,  that  divine  and  over- 
ruling  energy,  by  which  all  things 
were  made  to  work  together  for  good, 
and  by  which  hb  holy  pronuse  *'  to 
be  with  his  church  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world,"  received  its  subUmest 
fulfilment. 


SONNET 
ON   THE   ANNIVERSARY    OF   A   FRIEND's   DEATH. 

As  down  between  the  banks  of  life  I  glide. 
From  the  first  rill  of  lightly  glancing  years. 
On  while  the  stream  is  nursed  with  blood  and  tears. 

Past  many  an  urn  and  tombstone  on  each  side. 

Which  first  we  traced  in  boyhood's  turbid  tide. 
Now  stamp  their  image  as  the  river  clears, 
Deep  in  its  breast  one  monument  i^pears, 

Whose  willows  whisper — here  a  brother  died. 

Oh,  for  one  moment  'neath  thy  shade  to  think, 
And  in  the  eddy  of  reflection  see 

The  friend  of  former  years  draw  near  the  brink,  . 
And  bend  him  o'er  the  waters  mournfully. 

Behold !  he  stoops  as  though  his  soul  would  drink—. 
But  I  sweep  on  in  silence  to  the  sea. 
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POETS   AND   POETESSES* 
SIX  OF  ONE  AND  HALF-A-DOZEN  OF  THE  OTHEB. 


MoTLB*s  Stati  Triau. 
Ellison's  Madmombnts. 

MsaiVALB'tl  PoBMS. 

Howitt'a  Gimv  Ki^O. 
Faust.    Part  II. 

bXKRUNO*!  P0BM8. 

How  is  it  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  cannot  be  called  by  any  artifice 
to  the  study  of  poetry,  new  or  old? 
Go  to  an  auction-room,  and  see  any 
collection  of  books  sold.  If,  reader, 
you  happen  to  be  in  Dublin,  the  "  gen- 
tle-hearted Charles"  Sharpe  is,  in  all 
probability  occupied  in  disposing  of 
some  library  or  other ; — of  a  barrister 
leaving  (as  the  catalogues  tell  you) 
the  pursuit  of  the  bar  for  that  of  the 
church ;  or  of  an  attorney,  whose 
books  are  but  few,  as  he  was  but  begin- 
ning to  collect  when  the  unfortunate 
catastrophe  occurred,  which  removed 
him  from  the  world  of  Dibdin  and 
his  compeers.  In  vain  docs  the  cata- 
logue inform  the  hard-fisted  public 
that  there  is  no  more  acceptable  pre- 
sent from  a  young  gentleman  to  a 
YOung  lady,  than  the  little  morocco- 
Dound  volume  of  Lai  la  Rookh.  Poor 
Lalla  Rookh  is  as  dead  as  Kehama  ; 
and  Rogers  is  the  only  poet  now  bought 
in  Dublin ;  and  Rogers  would  not 
bring  one  shilling,  but  for  the  prints  ; 
a  shilling,  indeed ;  cock  him  up  with  a 
bid  to  that  amount.  Is  there  not 
"  Tait's  Magazine  ?"  why  throw  away 
your  money  ? 

Still  poetry  is  printed ;  and  every 
now  and  then  volumes  of  exceeding 
power,  which,  at  any  former  period  of 
our  literary  history,  must  have  been 
successful,  are  presented  to  the  public, 
and  received  with  such  apathy,  that 
we  verily  believe  even  the  copies  which 
by  one  accident  or  another  happen  to 
be  sold,  are  generally  left  with  one 
half  of  the  leaves  uncut.  Of  the 
numbers  who  read  any  thing,  the 
greater  part  will  only  read  what  may 
be  made  a  subject  of  conversation ;  but 
the  reviewers,  —  do  they  not  at  least 
read? — perhaps  so  ;  there  are  secrets 
which  we  cannot  tell;  but  whether 
they  read  or  not,  they  are  discouraged 
from  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
about  the  merits  of  a  book,  when 
they  feel  that  their  judgmtnt  lA  fa- 


SCRAPS  PROM  TBB  MOUNTAIITS.     BY  CHBISTABBL; 

Glbaninos.    By  Lady  Jkrvis. 
ThbCuancbdHbart.     By  Annb  J.  MAaBATit. 
Sacred  Potry.    By  Mary  Annr  Browmb. 
PoRMR.    By  Lady  Flora  HAsriiras. 
Joan  ov  Abc    Bt  Mrs.  Sabqant. 

vour  of  a  book  will  scarcely  effect 
the  sale  of  a  single  copy.  There  is 
no  one  of  the  dozen  whom  we  men- 
tion in  this  article  that  does  not  ex- 
hibit powers  of  a  very  high  order. 
There  is  no  one  of  them  whose  works 
have  not  been  for  some  months  at 
least  before  the  public,  and  yet  we 
think  it  probable  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  have  heard  their  very 
names  for  the  first  time  from  our 
review. 

The  volume  with  which  we  open  our 
list  is  called  "  State  Trials,"  a  new  edi- 
tion, by  Walter  Movle.*  We  know 
not  whether  the  author's  name  be  real 
or  fictitious ;  but  this  we  know,  that  one 
of  the  principal  booksellers  in  Dublin 
ordered  the  book,  and  when  he  found 
it  was  FogTRY,  not  law,  back  went  the 
copies  to  the  publisher.  The  notion 
of  running  the  risk  of  buying  poetry 
never  once  having  entered  into  bis 
head ;  and  he  was  quite  right.  No- 
thing can  be  better  than  the  poetry, 
but  that  in  these  utilitarian  days  makes 
no  difference  whatever.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  even  its  brose  title  will 
give  DO  great  help  to  the  book.  Let 
a  man  once  write  verse,  and  the  legal 
world  give  up  all  hope  of  him. 

The  temple  late  ttro  brother  seijeants  mw, 
Yfho  df emed  eRch  other  oracles  of  Irw  ; 
With  eqnml  iRlents  these  oonffenlal  souls, 
Oue  lulled  the  exoheqver,  aod  ooe  stunned  the 

rolls; 
Each  had  a  iravUy  would  make  700  spllt» 
And  $kook  ki$  head  at  Mubra  v  as  a  wit, 

"  How  many  Ovids  were  in  Murray 
lost !"  True,  Lord  Mansfield  was  in  his 
generation  better  than  many  Ovids ; 
yet  we  think  it  not  impossible  that  hei^ 
might  have  become  both  a  great  lawyer 
and  a  gpreat  poet,  Walter  Moyle*s 
poems  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
acceptance  did  he  <Hnit  both  preface 
and  notes,  and  call  his  work  by  any 
other  name.  The  preface  and  notes  are 
heavy  with  ^ensle  pleasantries  ;  the 


State  Trials     Spccunen  of  a  new  edition,  by  Walter  Moyle,  London,  1839 
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heaviest  of  all  light  things.  The  for  High  Treason  ;  and  of  Mary 
poems  are  "  The  trial  of  Anne  Ayliffe  Queen  of  Scots."  Nothing  can  he  bci- 
for  Heresy ;  of  Sir  William  Stanley,      ter  than  the  opening  of  the  first  poem. 

TBTAL  OP  ANNE   AYLIFFE,   FOR  HERESY. 

««  The  western  towers,  emhattled  high  in  air. 
Heaved  o'er  their  bells  resounding  cmmes  to  prayer 
And  up  the  steps  a  reverent  people  marched, 
Throueh  portals  cavemed  deep  and  lowly  arched. 
To  aisles,  where  shafted  lights  their  tracery  wove. 
And  pillared  vaults  embowered  a  shadowy  grove. 
Crowds  sought  the  hallowed  water,  signed  their  brows^ 
And  ffatherme  eastward  knelt  to  murmur  vows  ; 
Whi<m  dews  descended  as  from  Heaven  to  meet. 
Dews  shed  by  hyssops  round  the  altar's  feet. 
On  that  hi&[h  altar  wrought  from  glittering  mines, 
Illuminated  books,  and  ^aven  shrines. 
The  silver  pix,  and  chaliced  gold,  were  laid. 
Tall  tapers  gleamed  like  jewels.     Priests  arrayed 
In  white  and  scarlet  bowed  at  entrance  prone. 
The  Lord  Archbishop  mitred  graced  his  throne : 
His  hierarchs  arouna  him  filled  their  stalls : 
And  mass  was  sacrificed  in  CTeat  Saint  Paid's. 

*  Come,  let  us  lift  for  mercy  heart  and  voice 
To  God,  my  God,  who  maketh  youth  rejoice. 
Here  is  our  refuge  when  the  proud  contemn. 
Oh,  shield  me,  and  discern  my  cause  from  them  ! 
Shed  from  thy  heavenly  mountain  light  and  truth  ! 
I  come  to  God,  who  maketh  glad  my  youth.' 

"  Thus  from  the  altar's  base  intoning  prayers, 

Mid  white-robed  youths,  then  mountme  up  the  stairs, 

A  Friar  of  orders  grey  the  service  said : 

Oft  bent  his  knees,  oft  bowed  his  shaven  head. 

Oft  crossed  him  thrice :  now  smote  upon  his  breast, 

Now  turning  hailed  the  multitude  and  blest. 

Choirs  answered  him  with  anthems  soaring  loud. 

Incense  curled  up  and  wreathed  on  high  a  cloud. 

In  choral  ranks  the  palled  procession  trod, 

Hymned  every  Saint,  and  chaunted  praise  to  God. 

While  through  each  aisle  the  faithful  gazing  stood, 

Or  readine;  knelt,  and  signed  the  holy  rood. 

Till,  heard  the  warnings  of  a  silvery  bell, 

To  earth  all  prostrate  bowed  the  face  and  fell ; 

The  primate  rose,  the  hierarchy  up  : 

The  Priest  thrice  offered  Heaven  the  host  and  cup ; 

And  all  tongues  quired,  adorins"  cup  and  host — 

*  Glory  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ! 
We  laud,  we  love,  we  magnify  thy  name. 
Thou,  who  for  human  sins  the  Lamb  became ! 

Thou,  with  whose  presence  heaven  and  earth  are  filled ! 
Have  mercy,  Christ  I'  They  paused :  the  fane  was  stilled. 
Alone  the  Friar  in  accents  clear  and  lowly 
Pursued  the  chaunt — *  For  only  thou  art  holy. 
Thou  only  wise,  thou  only  the  most  high !' — 

*  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  !* — burst  the  fane's  reply. 
Then  pealed  Hosannahs,  Hallelujah  rung. 
Deep  organs  shouted  with  a  tempest's  tongue ; 
Through  nave  and  transept  rolled  the  billowy  sound, 
And  swelled,  and  flooded  aisles  and  arches  round ; 
Each  pillar  trembles,  kneeling  statues  nod. 

And  walls  with  men  re-echo — ^thanks  to  God. 

*'  Oh,  like  these  moments  what  in  human  time  ? 
"What  grander  scene  ?  what  drama  more  sublime  ? 
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Lo !  with  one  heart  all  ages  and  degrees, 
Clothed  in  thdr  pride,  and  mingled  on  their  knees ; 
Before  an  altar  aowered  with  every  worth ; 
The  g^te  of  Heaven  to  supplicants  on  earth ; 
Where  all  the  arts  reflect  their  Author's  grace ; 
Where  priests  supreme  in  probity  and  place. 
With  solemn  march,  in  rolnes  of  radiant  dyes. 
O'er  sainted  relics,  dress  the  sacriHce. 
Silence  and  song :  the  whispered  prayer  and  spoke  : 
Flowers,  banners,  censers,  and  ascending  smoke : 
Dread  pageantries,  for  which  man's  soul  was  made ; 
And  every  charm  that  brings  devotion  aid : 
On  high,  in  sculptured  and  m  limned  desic^n. 
His  d^ds  and  death  ;  and  he,  the  Word,  m  fine. 
Unseen,  yet  present  to  etherial  sight. 
Broods  o  er  the  whole,  and  consecrates  the  rite. 

"  ^or  him,  ye  colunms,  rear  your  brows  on  high  1 

Lift  up  your  heads,  great  portals  of  the  sky  1 

What  fairer  dome,  save  that  which  Heaven  expands, 

What  worthier  seat  of  temples  made  with  huids, 

Than  builders  sage  here  pillared  for  his  throne  ? 

For  nature's  God  a  work  like  nature's  own  : 

Or  where  unlike  the  form  her  hands  produce, 

Still  like  in  grace,  magnificence,  and  use. 

In  new  designs  her  fair  proportions  shown ; 

Her  likeness  traced  in  structures  not  her  own ; 

Her  measure  followed,  harmonies  bestowed 

On  strange  materials,  in  an  unknown  mode ; 

And  half  her  influence  o'er  the  mind  imprest 

By  different  means,  and  thence  with  livelier  sest ; 

Ajid  half  her  charms  to  fascinate  the  heart. 

Oh,  noblest  work  of  imitative  art  I  ^ 

To  pile  columnar  trunks  from  marble  mines,  *  * 

Embower  their  bouehs  and  interlace  with  vines  ; 

Pile  higher  still,  and  arch  a  vault  on  high, 

To  shield  the  storm,  and  emidate  the  sky  : 

Cross  aisles  to  vistas  of  her  sylvan  bower : 

Rear  for  the  sun  in  heaven  a  lantern  tower : 

Adapt  each  limb  with  various  height  and  length. 

And  bind  the  whole  in  unity  and  strength ; 

Copying,  abstracted,  in  a  different  plan, 

The  grace  and  order  of  the  world  and  man  : 

And  scarce  with  rapture  less,  and  awe,  confound 

And  lift  to  God  the  wieht  who  gazes  round. 

Than  who  beneath  a  cuff  sees  capes  and  bays 

Far  tinged  with  sun-set's  red  and  yellowy  rays  ; 

Or  niehtly  wandering  hears  the  ills  accord. 

And  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

When  winds  and  waves  through  shadowy  woods  intone. 

And  ghastly  moonlight  chills  the  glimmering  zone." 

Even  in  this  extract  our  readers  power  of  expressing  in^fluent  verse  the 

cannot  but  feel  the  great  freedom  and  most  subtle  reasoning.     Dryden  had, 

fluency  of  this  admirable  writer ;  his  however,    every  now   and  then«  the 

descriptions  are  always  eloquent,  bnt  epigi'ammatic   point   which  fixed  his 

too  often  diffuse,  and — an  mevitable  verse  for  ever  in  the  memory ;  and 

fault  of  his  subject — his  persons  are  this  Moyle    altogether  wants.      We 

for  ever  talking — lecturing — disserta-  have  room  for  a  passage  of  description, 

ting  rather   than  acting.      Nowhere  in  which  our  author  is  also  very  suc- 

are  the  respective  arguments  defending  cessful.     The  prelates  proceeding  to 

the  great  principles  involved  in  the  the  place  appointed  for  Anne  Ayliffe's 

question  of  toleration  more  strikingly  trial,  and  the  picture  of  the  victim 

put  forward  than  by  this  writer,  who  herself,  is  probably  that  which  would 

18  almost  a  Dryden  in  this  singular  most  interest  a  reader* 
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*♦  Silent  and  slow  the  cloi8ter*8  oonrt  they  tre*d  $ 
The  cloister,  paved  with  tomb-stones  of  the  dead, 
And  paved  with  stones,  which  yet  no  letters  show, 
Where  they,  who  muse  above,  shall  moidd  below. 
For  them  the  cliapter-house  unfolds  its  gate. 
Eight  were  its  walls,  and  o'er  its  angles  ei^ht. 
Eight  arches,  springing  to  the  zenith,  gromed. 
Bowed  to  one  pillar  in  the  midst,  and  joined  ; 
Whose  shoulders,  towering  from  the  floor,  alone] 
Heaved  up  and  held  the  firmament  of  stone. 
And  pictured  saints  discoursed  from  windows  seven-" 
And  seers  approved  their  mission  graced  by  heaven, 
Whose  beams,  thus  hallowed  bv  the  scenes  they  pass, 
Told  round  the  floor  each  parable  of  glass. 


**  Through  files  the  primate  entered  toward  his  chair  ; 

Bowed  to  the  cross  above  it,  murmuring  prayer  j 

(Lest  sin,  beleaguering  sin,  the  heart  surprise, 

Corrupt  its  ward,  or  pass  in  virtue's  guise ; 

For  subtle  are  the  fiends  within  to  steal, 

Bv  reason's  proud  or  pity's  kind  appeal)  : 

Then  gained  his  throne,  on  oaken  steps  upheld, 

High  canopied,  and  carved  with  tales  of  eld : 

Low  on  each  side  his  suffragans  had  seat ; 

The  rest  were  ranked  on  benches  at  his  feet. 

All  stilled, — his  Grace — brief  stating  what  the  cause. 

These  clerks,  profound  in  Holy  Churdi's  laws. 

Met  to  assist, — commanded  those  who  ought. 

To  bring  for  doom  who  waited  to  be  brought. 


"  Near  the  west  wall,  a  flag-stone  long  and  wide. 

With  rings,  was  rolled  by  warders  four  aside  ; 

A  flame  was  lit ;  a  trap-door  upward  thrown  ; 

And  twain  with  keys  went  down  an  hundred  steps  of  stone. 

Scrolls,  in  the  mean,  above  the  bar  were  spread. 

By  scribes,  before  the  synod  robed  in  red  ; 

Below,  there  thronged,  dividing  for  a  way. 

Priests  of  all  orders,  white,  and  black,  and  grey. 

The  nearest  peering  down  the  shaft  terrene ; 

Where  torches,  lost  awhile,  again  were  seen  : 

Whose  bearers,  re-ascending,  led  their  charge. 


"  Young,  comelv,  tall  beyond  her  years,  and  large. 

Yet  delicately  shaped,  and  finely  nerved, — 

Her  form,  though  shattered,  still  that  charm  preserved, 

Which  marks  a  mould  and  temper  well  combined 

To  lodge  all  grace  and  energy  of  mind. 

With  faltering  step,  and  hancl  held  forth  to  lean, 

Anxious  and  dark  and  melancholy  mien. 

She,  wildly  rising  from  the  womb  of  earth. 

Seemed  not  of  English,  scarce  of  mortal,  birth. 

A  robe  of  woollen,  coarse  and  black,  comprest 

Around  her  waist,  and  ample  o'er  the  breast. 

Hung  to  her  feet ;  her  neck  and  arms  unveiled  ; 

Broad  lofty  forehead ;  cheek  depressed  and  paled ; 

Nose  of  an  eaglet's  daring ;  lips  beneath 

Curved  o'er  a  wall  of  strong  and  pearly  teeth ; 

Lips  curved  to  sternness,  but  with  angles  prest 

In  dimples  faint  to  elegance  and  rest. 

While  from  her  brow  dividing  flowed  behind 

Her  raven  hair,  uncurled,  and  unconfined, 

Save  by — what  moved  some  shudder  of  surmise. 

Folds  of  wbit«  Imen  plaited  round  her  eyes. 
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"  Led  through  the  throng  she  stood  behind  a  chaid» 
With  broken  murmurs  as  she  passed  the  lane : — 

*  Was  Maud's  that  cell  with  song  of  folly  rife  ? 
Oh  balmy,  savoury,  breath  of  light,  of  fife ! 

What  means  this  ? — Whither  would  you  lead  me,  tell  ?— 
^ly  brain  still  burns Does  father  bear  it  well  ?' 

*  Be  silent,'  cried  the  apparitor, — *  and  hear  I 
And,  Phillip  of  La  Trappe,  press  not  so  near  I 
Thy  hood  had  better  hiae  those  streamy  cheeks. 
Peace,  ho,  attend  !    His  grace  the  Primate  speaks.'  '* 

Who  comes  next  ?  take  care  and  print  all   this  aright. 

Enter  Henry  Ellisok,  of  ChUt^  ^^f\''  Madmoments"  one  word,  and 

church,  Oxford,  reading  aloud  the  title  ^P^f^'-^j?'  ^  'f  '^  ^^  «^  ™"^^  ^^V^' 

vase  of  hiJs  noems  Attending    to    this,   open  whichever 

P  ^    J        P        '  you  please  of  the  two  little  foreign 

MADM0MENT8,  OR  FIRST  VERSE  printed  volumcs  (Malta,  1833)  almost 

ATTEMPTS,  wherever  you  please — you  can  never 

BY  A  BORN  NATCRAL,  go  wroDg  ;  foT  there  is  much  of  bcautj 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE     LIGHT-HEADED  ^yQj.y   where— Still    yOU    CXpect    US    tO 

OF  SOCIETY  AT  LARGE.  ggigct  for  you.     Well,  print  the  son- 

"  Compositors,  and  men  in   paper  nets  "  Westminster  Abbey"  and  the 

caps,**  as  Milton  says : —  poem  «  The  AlUhcdlowing  Power  of 

*«  DerlU  inkjr.fin^red  nil— yes,  prioters*  derilp,  the  Heart, *^ 
And  ye  whose  task  it  is  to  read  the  pruoftt," 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

L  "  How  small  a  space  suffices  for  the  pride, 
Whose  Giant  grasp  embraced  all  Earth  and  Sky 
In  its  bold  aspirations — here  they  lie, 
The  grand  results  of  ages  ;  side  by  side. 
The  mighty  ones  of  yore  in  peace  reside, 
Severed  in  life  by  many  a  Century  ; 
As  if,  when  these,  her  chosen  spirits  die, 
Nature  reposed  exhausted — ^here  abide 
The  Earth  o'ershadowing  names,  whose  glory  spread, 
Like  a  widebranching  tree,  from  East  to  West, 
'Neath  which  the  nations  sat  I  the  mighty  dead. 
Whose  names  evoke  the  Past ;  at  whose  behest 
The  veil  of  ages  is  withdrawn  I  we  tread 
As  in  another  world,  and  fear  to  break  its  rest. 

2.  **  The  Ehoes  of    our  footsteps  strike  the  ear. 
Like  Mystic  Voices  from  the  Past,  and  sweep 
As  towards  Eternity  until  they  sleop 
'Mid  the  tall  Roofs  far  Depths  ;  for  here 
The  Present  is  not ;  Past  and  Future  bear 
Our  thoughts  from  all  that  speaks  of  Earth ;  we  leap 
The  life  to  come— Cross  at  one  step  the  deep. 
Wide  Gulf,  which  separates  our  narrow  sphere 
From  that  enlarged  Existence,  as  if  we 
Were  mingled  with  the  mighty  whole,  whereto 
The  Spirit  shall  return,  when  once  more  free, 
Absorbed  as  raindrops  by  the  ocean  !   So 
Amid  this  thoughtrich  pile  that  speaks  of  thee, 
Almighty  God  I  Ages,  like  passing  Shadows,  show  1 

THE  ALLHALLOWING   POWER  OF   THE   HEART. 

**  IIow  the  Heart  beautifies  the  smallest  thing 
That  fticls  its  influence,  and  o'er  it  throws 
Hues,  still  by  time  untouched  !  this  withered  Rose, 
Long  stranger  to  the  Dew's  soft  visiting ; 
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No  more  an  Emblem  of  the  scented  Spring, 

But  a  sad  proof  how  soon  Joy  comes  and  goes  ; 

This  Type  of  very  Bliss,  might  now  lie  close 

To  Time's  own  Hourglass,  and  add  a  Sting 

Unto  his  moral  I    Yet  to  me  'tis  dear. 

So  dear,  that  tho'  nought- worth  in  other  Eyes, 

I  would  not  for  the  fairest  Flower  that  e'er 

The  Dew  lay  on,  exchange  it— laugh  not,  wise 

Philosopher,  ^vith  puckered  Brow,  and  Sneer 

Of  self-superiority,  at  youth 

Who  plucks  the  Rose,  and  likening  the  Prize 

To  the  fair  Maiden's  cheek  he  loves  so  true, 

Places  it  in  her  Bosom,  and  when  sear 

It  still  seems  so,  so  fairylovcly  to 

His  Sight,  for  on  the  Breast,  where  now  it  lies, 

It  drew  the  Perfume  of  the  Heart,  by  which 

Its  faded  Leaves  in  I^ove's  immortal  dies 

Were  steeped,  and  therefore  is  its  odour  rich. 

As  when  himself  still  pure,  he  thought  all  too 

Was  Godlike,  and  not  doubling  of  its  Truth. 

Grew  that  which  he  believed !  And  when  the  years 

Have  wrinkled  that  young  Brow,  and  like  the  Rose> 

No  trace  of  its  first  Loveliness  appears. 

Still  o'er  her  Form  a  holy  Atmosphere 

Of  Beautv,  his  Heart  throws  ;  and  She,  the  Flower, 

Seems  still  the  same  he  gazed  on  at  that  Hour ! 

Yea !  gazing  steadily  into  that  Face, 

O'er  which  the  Touch  of  Sorrow  and  the  Trace 

Of  mortal  change,  have  passed,  he  sees  alone 

An  Angel,  and  to  him  she  still  is  one  t 

Oh  wise  Man  !  wise  Man  !  there  is  Wisdom,  Y'ea  I 

Which  enters  not  into  thy  narrow  Brain  ; 

A  Wisdom,  which  with  its  calm  divine  ray. 

Gives  back  their  Springtide  Loveliness  again 

To  all  Life's  Forms  ;  and  as  beneath  the  Play 

Of  purple  Sunlight,  in  the  common  way, 

The  coarse  Dust  gleams  like  Jewels,  so  this  can 

Make  all  things  lovely  for  the  eyes  of  Man, 

However  mean  and  common  it  appears  ! 

Then  kneel,  and  weep,  yea !  weep  thou  bitter  Tears, 

If  thou  hajst  never  felt,  or  been  as  he  !  ^ 

Weep  bitter  Tears,  yea  1  bitterer  still,  if  thou 

Hast  been  so,  and  art  so,  so  changed  now. 

As  not  to  feel  thine  Heart  rejoice  in  thee 

At  that  which  is  so  lovely  in  itself ! 

Weep  Tears,  they  are  the  most  acceptable 

Of  Offermgs  to  God  ;  for  the^  can  tell 

Alone,  how  deep  is  this  thy  misery. 

Weep,  for  thy  Lot  is  worthuer  of  Tears 

Than  if  thou  wert  a  Cripple  without  use 

Of  Limb  and  Sense,  for  thy  Heart  doth  refuse 

A  Tear  unto  thine  Eye  !  Paralysis 

Hath  struck  it,  and  as  cold  as  Ice  it  is  ! 

0  God,  I  pity  thee  ;  first,  that  no  more 

Thou  canst  pluck  that  so  fair,  fair  Rose,  and  taste 

A  divine  joy,  in  placing  it  before 

Thy  dear  one's  breast,  with  thoughts  as  pure  and  chaste, 

As  those  of  the  just  now  unfolding  Flower ! 

For  if  itself  not  thinks,  it  is  a  thought 

Of  liim  who  made  it,  and  by  it  is  taught, 

The  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  True,  as  well 

As  by  the  Lips  of  Wisdom  her  own  Self ! 

And  secondly,  oh  thou  whom  Gold  and  Pelf, 

And  the  World's  Glitter,  can  alone  impel, 

1  pity  thee,  that  thou  do'st  not  yet  know 
Thy  misery,  but  g;loryest  in  thy  woe ; 
The  Curse  to  be  imaginationless, 
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And  never  once  in  raptured  thought  to  press 

Thy  dear  one's  Lips  a^ain,  though  long,  long  gone. 

And  feel  the  yearning  Heart  beat  back  thine  own ! 

Oh  1  better  far  it  were  tliat  thou  shouldst  stand 

By  the  Roadside  and  stretch  thy  skinny  Hand 

For  Bread,  t than  wear  a  smile  of  Mockery, 

At  that  which  should  bring  Tears  into  thine  Eye  !" 

Who  next  ?    John  Herman  Meri-  between  such  men  as  him  and  Carey, 

VALE  —  "Poems  original  and  trans-  and  Montgomery,  it  is  altogether  out 

kited,  now  first  collected,*'^     These  of  the   question.       We    have    read 

poems  have  been  before  greatly  and  every  thing    from    Dante     that   we 

justly  praised  in  our  Magazine ;   and  could   find    in    English    books,    and 

our  only  object  in  now   mentioning  no  one  of  them  in  the  least  degree 

them  is,  to  give  our  readers  some  ex-  interferes  with  the  other.     It  would 

tracts  from  the  translation  of  Dante,  amaze  us  indeed  to  hear  that  Carey 

which  we  had  not  read,  when  a  few  and  Merivale, — each  admirable  in  his 

months  ago  we  were  reviewing    Mr.  way, — did  not  admire  the  other.    The 

Wright.     Could  a  word   of  encou-  best  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  send  to  the 

ragement  from  us  give  aid   to  the  printer  extracts  from  Carey,  Wright, 

English  public  in  obtaining  from  Mr.,  and  Merivale  ;f  and  give  a  passage  in 

Merivale  a  complete    translation  of  which  all  are  excellent.   We  really  do 

Dante,  we  should  feel  we  had  done  no  not  know    which  is  best.      Let    our 

light  service  to  the  literature  of  om*  readers  judge.     We  print  the  Italian  : 
country.     As  to  any.  thing  of  rivalry 

**  Fiorenza  dentro  della  cerchia  ant  lea, 
Ond'  ella  toglie  ancora  e  terza  e  nona, 
Si  stava  in  pace  sobria  c  pudiea. 

Non  avea  catenella,  non  corona, 
Non  donne  contig^ate,  non  cuitura 
Che  fosse  a  veder  piu  che  la  persona. 

Non  faceva  nascendo  ancor  paiira 
La  figlia  al  padre,  che  il  tempo  e  la  dote 
Non  tuggian  quinei  e  quindi  la  misura. 

Non  avea  case  di  famiglia  vote  ; 
Non  v*  era  giunto  ancor  Sardanapalo 
A  mostrur  cio  che  *n  camera  si  puote. 

Non  era  vinto  ancora  Montemalo 
Dal  vostro  Uccellatoio,  che,  com'  ^  vinto 
Nel  montar  su,  cos!  sar^  nel  calo. 

Bellincion  Berti  vid'  io  Hndar  cinto 
Di  cuojo  e  d'  osso,  e  venir  dallo  specchio 
La  donna  sua  senza  '1  viso  dipinto  : 

E  vidi  quel  di  Nerli  e  quel  del  Vecchio 
Esser  contenti  alia  pelle  scoverta, 
E  le  sue  donne  al  fuso  ed  al  pennecchio : 

O  fortunate  !  e  ciascuna  era  certa 
Delia  sua  sepoltura,  ed  ancor  nulla 
Era  per  Francia  nel  letto  deserta. 

L'una  vegghiava  a  studio  della  culla, 
E  consolando  usava  I'idioma 
Che  pria  li  padri  e  le  madri  trastulla : 

L'altra  traendo  alia  rocca  la  chioma 
Favoleggiava  con  la  sua  famiglia 
De'  Trojani,  e  di  Fiesole,  e  di  Roma. 

Sarfa  tenuta  allor  tal  maraviglia 
Una  Cianghella,  un  Lapo  Salterello, 
Qual  or  saria  Cincinnato  e  Corniglia. 

A  cosi  riposato,  a  cosi  bello 
Viver  di  cittadini,  a  cosi  fida 

•  London,  William  Pickering,  1838. 

f  We  wish  we  had  room  for  Boyd's  translation  of  the  passage.  Boyd's  book  has 
the  faults  of  style  which  are  common  to  almost  all  the  poetry  of  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote-4)ut  he  understood  his  author  well,  and  is  often  right  where  later  transla- 
tors are  in  error.  Charles  Lamb  thought  Boyd  the  best  translation  of  Dante.  His 
Essays  on  Dante's  Theology  and  Metaphysics  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
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Cittadinaaza,  a  cos)  dolce  osiello, 

Maria  mi  did,  chiamata  in  alte  gridi^ 
£  nell'  antico  yostro  Batisteo 
Insieme  fui  Cristiano  e  Cacciaguida. 

Moronto  fu  mio  frate,  ed  Eliseo  : 
Mia  donna  venne  a  me  di  Val  di  Pado, 
£  quindi  '1  soprannome  tuo  si  feo. 

Poi  seguitai  lo  'mperador  Currado, 
Ed  ei  mi  cinse  della  sua  milisia, 
Tanto  per  bene  opr&r  gli  venni  in  grado* 

Dietro  eli  andai  incontro  alia  nequizia 
Di  quella  legge,  il  cui  popolo  usurpa 
Per  colpa  del  pastor  vostra  giustizia. 

Quivi  ivL  10  da  quella  gente  turpa 
Pisviluppato  dal  mondo  fallace, 
II  cui  iimor  molt*  Enime  deturpa, 
£  venni  dal  martirio  a  questa  pace."* 


"  Florence,  within  her  ancient  limit-mark, 
Which  calls  her  still  to  matin  prayers  and  noon^ 
Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  abode  in  peace. 
She  had  no  armlets  and  no  head-ties  then  ; 
No  purfled  dames  ;  no  zone,  that  caught  the  e3'e 
More  than  the  person  did.     Time  was  not  yet, 
When  at  his  daughter's  birth  the  sire  grew  pale» 
For  fear  the  a^e  and  dowry  should  exceed. 
On  each  side,  just  proportion.     House  was  none 
Void  of  its  family  :  nor  yet  had  come 
Sardanapalus,  to  exhibit  feats 
Of  chamber  prowess.     Montemalo  yet 
0*er  our  suburban  turret  rose  ;  as  much 
To  be  surpast  in  fall,  as  in  its  rising. 
I  saw  Beluncion  Berti  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle,  and  a  clasp  of  bone  ; 
And,  with  no  artful  colourins^  on  her  cheeks. 
His  ladv  leave  the  glass.     The  sons  I  saw 
Of  Nerli,  and  of  Vecchio,  well  content 
With  unrob'd  jerkin ;  and  their  good  dames  handling 
The  spindle  and  the  flax  :  O  happy  they  I 
£ach  sure  of  burial  in  her  native  land. 
And  none  left  desolate  a-bed  for  France. 
One  wak'd  to  tend  the  cradle,  hushing  it 
With  souBds  that  lulPd  the  parent's  infancy : 
Another,  with  her  maidens,  drawing  off 
The  tresses  from  the  distaff,  lectur  d  them 
Old  tales  of  Troy,  and  Fesole,  and  Rome. 
A  Salterello  and  Cianghella  we 
Had  held  as  strange  a  marvel,  as  ye  would 
A  Cincinnatus  or  Cornelia  now. 

*'  In  such  compos'd  and  seemly  fellowship. 
Such  faithful  and  such  fair  equality. 
In  so  sweet  household,  Mary  at  my  birth 
Bestow'd  me,  call'd  on  with  loud  cries  ;  and  there. 
In  your  old  baptistery,  I  was  made 
Christian  at  once  and  Caceiaguida ;  as  were, 
My  brethren  Eliseo  and  Moronto. 

**  From  Valdipado  came  to  me  my  spouse ; 
And  hence  thy  surname  grew.     I  follow 'd  then 
The  Emperor  Conrad  :  and  his  knighthood  he 
Did  gird  on  me ;  in  such  good  part  ne  took 
My  valiant  service.     After  him  I  went 
To  testify  against  that  evil  law, 
Whose  people,  by  the  shepherd's  fault,  possess 
Your  right,  usurping.     There,  by  that  foul  cro 
Was  I  releas'd  from  the  deceitful  world 
Whose  base  affection  many  a  spirit  soils ; 
And  from  the  martyrdom  came  to  Uu|»  peace 
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WRIGHT* 

'*  Florence,  confined  within  that  ancient  hall, 

Whence  still  the  chimes  at  noon  and  evening  sound, 

Was  sober,  modest,  and  at  peace  with  all. 
No  chain,  no  crown  had  she ; — no  dames  that  drew 

Rich  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  clasped  around 

The  girdle,  brighter  than  themselves  to  view. 
The  father  at  his  daughter's  birth,  with  fears 

Was  troubled  not,  lest  she  should  ask  a  power 

Too  ample,  or  too  early  for  her  rears. 
No  houses  then  were  void  of  families ; 

And  no  Sardanapalus  yet  had  power 

To  introduce  unseemly  novelties.  ' 

Not  yet  had  Florence  in  her  thirst  for  fame 

Eclipsed  the  structures  of  imperial  Rome — 

Swift  as  she  rose,  so  swiftly  aoom'd  to  shame. 
Myself  have  seen  Bellincion  Berti  pace 

The  streets  in  leathern  belt ; — his  lady  come 

Forth  from  her  toilet  with  unpainted  face  :  — . 
Have  seen,  contented  in  their  coats  of  skin, 

The  Nerli  and  the  Vecchio;  and 'beheld 

Their  wives  with  joyfulness  sit  down  to  spin. 
O  happy  they  1  each  sure  to  lay  the  head  • 

In  ner  own  tomb ;  and  no  one  yet  compell'd 

To  weep  deserted  in  a  lonely  bed. 
To  watch  the  cradle  was  the  care  one  chose. 

Her  child  consoling  with  the  self-same  word 

That  hush'd  their  sires  and  mothers  to  repose. 
Over  the  distaff,  one  the  flax  would  comb, 

And  tell  her  family,  that  wondering  heard, 

Stories  of  Troy,  of  Fiesole  and  Rome. 
As  great  a  marvel  had  been  deem*d,  1  trow, 

A  Salterello,  or  Cianghella  then. 

As  Cincinnatus  or  Cornelia  now. 
To  such  pure  life  of  beauty  and  repose — 

Such  faithful  citizens — such  happy  men 

The  Virgin  gave  me,  when  my  mother's  throes 
Forced  her  loud  cries  to  call  on  Mary's  name. 

And  know,  that  in  your  ancient  Baptistry, 

Christian,  and  Cacciaguida  I  became : 
Eliseus  and  Moront  my  brothers  were : 

From  Val  di  Pado  came  my  wife  to  me  ; 

From  her  derived  the  surname  thou  dost  bear* 
Then  follow 'd  I  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who 

The  honour  of  a  kniglit  on  me  conferred. 

In  guerdon  for  my  faith  and  pervice  true : 
And  m  Us  company  I  went  to  fight 

Against  the  faithless,  who,  to  evil  stirr'd 

By  your  ill  Pastor's  fault,  usurp  your  right. 
In  battle  there  did  that  degraded  race 

From  the  fallacious  world  my  soul  release, 

The  love  of  which  so  many  doth  debase : 
From  martyrdom  thence  came  I  to  this  peace." 


PRAISGfi    OF  ANCIENT    FLORENCE. 
PARADI80,  C.  XV.  VER.  97  TO  TDE  END. 

**  Florence,  inclosed  within  that  ancient  round. 
That  calls  her  still  to  mom  and  even  prayer. 
Sober  and  chaste,  in  pristine  peace  was  found. 

Her  dames  nor  carkanet  nor  crown  did  wear, 
Nor  'broider'd  shoon  ;  nor  did  the  fair  one's  zone 
Attract  the  gazer,  than  herself  more  fair. 

Not  yet  a  daughter's  birth  made  fathers  groan 
With  thinking  of  the  marriage  and  the  dower, 
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Earlier  in  years,  and  more  in  measure  grown. 
No  houses  then,  in  faction's  vengeM  hour, 

Were  desert  made ;  no  soft  i^syrian  wight 

Yet  taught  lascivious  arts  in  lady's  bower : 
Not  yet  the  traveller  saw  a  statelier  sight 

In  Amo's  vale,  than  Tiber's :  soon  to  be 

Lower  in  fall,  as  loftier  in  our  height. 
Then  might  you  Bellincione  Berti  see 

In  bone-clasp'd  leathern  belt ;  and,  from  her  glass, 

His  dame,  with  face  unvarnish'd,  follow  free  ; 
The  lords  of  Nerli  and  of  Vecchio  pass 

In  plain  buff  jerkin  for  their  only  wear 

And  arm'd  with  distaff  every  hi^h-bom  lass. 
Thrice  happy  ! — sure  sepulchral  ntes  to  share 

In  native  soil,  and  none  yet  left  to  press 

A  lonely  couch,  exchanged  for  Gallic  air. 
Her  cradled  charge  with  matron  watchfulness 

One  luU'd  asleep  to  the  selfsame  strains  that,  troU'd 

From  infant  lips,  are  wont  the  sire  to  bless — 
Another  at  her  wheel  grave  legends  told, 

To  entertain  her  circling  family, 

Of  Rome,  or  Fiesole,  or  Ilium  old. 
It  had  been  then  far  greater  prodigy 
*  A  shameless  quean,  or  ermined  knave,  to  meet, 

Than  Cato  or  Cornelia  now  to  see. 
In  so  composed  a  state,  and  so  complete. 

Of  civil  life — by  rules  so  simple  sway'd, 

AVith  mutual  faith, — and  in  a  home  so  sweet. 
My  birth  was  quicken'd  by  the  vir^'s  aid. 

Christian  at  once,  and  Cacciagmda,  there. 

In  our  great  baptistery  was  I  made  : 
Moronto  and  Elisey  my  brethren  were. 

My  wife  from  Po's  wide-water 'd  valley  came, 

And  gave  thee  Alighieri's  name  to  bear. 
Imperial  Conrad's  soldier  I  became  ; 

And,  at  his  word,  the  sword  of  knighthood  drew ; 

Such  meed  my  valiant  acts  were  thought  to  claim. 
I  folio w'd  him  against  that  lawless  crew 

Of  impious  creed,  who  now  usurp  the  sway 

That,  by  the  shepherd's  fault,  is  lost  to  you. 
There — by  that  race  detested  stripp'd  away 

From  my  freed  spirit  the  world's  deceitful  vest, 

For  which  so  many  souls  perdition  pay, — 
I  reach'd  through  martyrdom  this  haven  of  rest." 

How  ITT  is  the  next  of  our  poets. —  task  I  Give  a  few  pages  of  Howitt 
"The  Oi  my  King  and  other  poems,  by  such  immortality  as  we  promise  and 
Richard  Mowitt,^'* — Printers,  to  your      have  the  power  of  bestowing. 

NATURAL   PIETY. 

'*  A  little  boy  in  thoughtful  mood. 
Alone,  a  woodland  path  pursued. 
Beneath  the  evening  s  tranquil  sky. 
He  thought  not  where,  he  knew  not  why. 

**  He  watch'd  the  sunset  fade  away. 
Leaving  the  hills  with  summits  grey ; 
He  saw  the  first  faint  stars  appear. 
And  the  far  river's  sound  came  near, 

"The  birds  were  hush'd,  the  flowers  were  closed. 

The  kine  along  the  ground  reposed  ; 

All  active  life  to  gentle  rest. 

Sank  down,  as  on  a  mother's  breast. 

*  London,  Ball  and  Arnold.    Nottingham,  Dearden 
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*'  All  sounds,  all  sights,  of  earth  and  sky. 
Came  to  his  ear,  and  to  his  eye. 
Until  from  these  absorbed,  forgot 
They  were,  and  he  perceived  them  not. 

"  Though  from  his  home  and  Mends  apart, 
Ko  sense  of  fear  disturb'd  his  heart ; 
Thoueh  round  him  were  dark  shadows  thrown, 
He  did  not  feel  himself  alone  : 

**  Touch'd  by  an  influence  and  a  power 
He  never  felt  until  that  hour, 
The  language  of  his  eyes  was  meek. 
And  the  warm  tears  were  on  his  cheek. 

**  He  did  not  kneel,  he  did  not  pray. 

No  thought  through  utterance  found  its  way ; 

His  feelings  could  no  laneuage  find — 

For  God  wets  present  in  his  mind.'* 

8LEEP*8  PHANTASY. 

**  I  had  a  deep  and  pleasant  sleep. 
And  such  a  dream  of  jov  I  dreamt. 

If  I  such  mood  awake  could  keep, 
My  life  would  be  from  pain  exempt ; 

And  this  dull  land  of  weary  hours, 

"Would  be  a  paradise  of  flowers. 

**  An  affed  man  with  hoary  hair. 
Beside  a  cheerful  hearth  was  seated, 

With  children  sporting  round  his  chair. 
Whose  rosy  cheeks  with  play  were  heated ; 

And  one  had  climb'd,  and  on  his  knee 

Was  placed,  as  pleased  as  child  could  be. 

**  I  thought  I  knew  that  old  man's  face. 
Yet  marvell'd  he  should  seem  so  old, 

And  deem'd  I  in  the  child  could  trace 
Something  that  of  resemblance  told  : 

Yet  seemed  a  lady,  near  him  placed. 

With  yet  a  stronger  likeness  graced. 

'*  Methought  ten  years  had  posted  by. 
For  two  the  eldest  boy  seem'd  ten  ; 

The  fire  had  left  the  olci  man's  eye. 
Nor  was  his  frame  so  stout  as  then  ; 

I  look'd  on  him  and  on  the  child. 

And  knew  the  grandsire  when  he  smiled. 

'*  He  was  a  frank,  warm-hearted  man. 
And  I  that  smile  had  often  met ; 

Nor,  though  he  now  was  weak  and  wan. 
Could  I  what  he  had  been  forget 

For  I  his  only  girl  had  woo'd 

And  won — and  then  sad  change  ensued. 

**  Methought  the  lady's  face  was  glad, 
And  one  that,  years  gone  by,  I  knew ; 

The  children  all  her  features  had, — 
Her  vermeil  cheeks,  and  eyes  of  blue. 

And  I  was  startled — for  one  came 

And  called  jne  sire,  and  named  my  name, 

"  Then  look'd  I  on  the  brow  of  each, 
And  could,  in  part,  my  likeness  see ; 

And  in  their  hair,  and  in  their  speech, 
I  thought  they  all  resembled  me ; 

Then  to  the  mother's  eye  I  tum'd. 

And  knew  the  one^— loved—lost — and  monniM." 
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Who  next?  What,  Goethe? —  before  him,  he  U  generally  right. 
"  Faust^-part  the  2d — translated  into  In  the  second,  always  wrong.  Mr. 
English  verse — Dumfries,  1838." — Of  Bernays  also  has  given  a  translation  of 
the  second  part  of  Faust  there  are  al-  the  second  part,  possessing  much  va. 
ready  three  translations^  of  one  of  lue;  but  his  translation  was  rapidly 
which  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  got  up  for  a  magaaine,  and  is  not  quite 
is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  equal  to  the  high  expectations  that 
and  which,  we  suppose,  from  never  his  original  poetry  is  calculated  to  ex- 
having  seen  it  advertised,  to  have  been  cite.  Of  the  translation  now  lying 
intended  for  private  circulation.  It  on  our  table,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak, 
is  in  rhyme,  often  very  graceful ;  but  We  have  compared  it  throughout  with 
fiedls  altogether  from  the  curcumstance  the  original.  It  is  generally — not  al- 
that  the  translator  does  not  understand  ways,  however, — true  to  the  meaning. 
German.  There  is  not  a  sentence  The  translator  is,  however,  a  most 
without  a  blunder.  The  writer  we  ikithworthy  guide.  There  are  no 
speak  of  has  translated  both  parts,  and  alterations  of  his  own ;  and  he  appears 
in  an  amusing  poem,  written  in  a  con-  to  us  to  be  a  much  better  German 
versational  tone  and  temper,  as  a  sort  scholar  than  most  of  the  translators  of 
of  rambling  preface  to  the  work,  gives  the  first  part  There  is  so  much  dif- 
us  his  own  views  of  this  singular  pro-  fioulty,  from  the  nature  of  the  poem, 
duction ;  which,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in  selecting  a  passage,  that  we  give 
indifferent,  is  certwnly  the  strangest  the  very  first ;  and  this  the  rather, 
phoenomenon  of  European  literature  because  our  Dumfries  friend  puts  his 
for  the  last  three  centuries.  In  the  best  foot  foremost* 
first  part,  where  others   have  been 

A  Plearin 

seeking  slee^ 
Httle/otms, 


"  A  Pleasing  Landscape — Faust,  reclining  vpon  flowery  turf,  weary,  restless, 
seeking  sleep,    TwiUQBT.—  Circle  of  Spirits,  hovering  flit  about,  handtyome 


Ariel. — Song  accompanied  by  JEolian  Harps, 

When  the  Floral  showers  of  Spring 
Gently  fall  o'er  all  the  fields, 
When  the  green  earth's  blossoming 
Blessing  to  her  children  yields. 
The  little  elves,  the  spirit  brood 
Hurry  where  they  aid  can  bring 
To  the  wicked,  as  the  good. 
For  misfortune  sorrowmg. 

Ye  who  around  this  head  in  airy  hands  career. 
Your  power,  as  spirits  good,  display  ye  here  ; 
Assuage  the  searing  sorrow  of  his  heart, 
Banish  remorse's  bitter  blowing  dart, 
His  inward  man  from  rismg  horror  clear.-.* 

The  pauses  of  night's  term  are  four, 

Kindly  speed  to  pass  them  o'er. 

Sink  first  his  hesul  on  pillow  cool, 

Bathe  him  in  dew  from  Lethe's  pool ; 

His  cramp-stiff  joints  soon  supple  play, 

If  he  in  strength  repose  till  day. — 

Accomplish,  elves,  your  fairest  duty. 

Restore  him  to  Light's  hallowed  beauty. 

Chorus — (One,  two,  or  more,  alternately  and  together.) 

When  warmly  plays  the  gentle  g«I« 

Around  the  green-bound  plain, 
A  fragrance  sweet  and  misty  veU 

Pours  twilight  o'er  the  scene  j 
Soft  it  lisps  of  soothing  peace, 

It  cradles  hearts  to  young  repose, 
And  on  this  eye  of  weariness 

The  gate  of  day  its  fastens  close. 
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Darkness  now  has  settled  down. 

Star  arises  linked  to  star ; 
Star  and  planet  now  hare  shone,' 

Gleaming  near  and  glancing  far : 
See  them  mirrored  on  the  deep, 

See  them  sparkling  o'er  clear  Night ; 
Sealing  bliss  of  deepest  sleep 

Lords  the  moon,  m  fulness  bright. 

Already  hours  are  passed  away. 

Vanished  happiness  and  sorrow ; 
Anticipate  !  trust  new-bom  day  ; 

Thou  art  sound  upon  the  morrow. 
Vales  grow  green  and  hillocks  swell, 

Bushes  burst  forth  as  a  shade, 
Billowy-like,  o'er  field  and  fell. 

Yellow  waves  the  harvest  blade. 

All  thy  wishes  for  attaining. 

Look  thou,  to  yonder  sunny  ray  I 
Gently  still  His  round  thee  gaining ; 

Sleep  is  a  shell !  up,  up,  away  ! 
Haste  and  gird  thee  for  thy  cares 

Tho'  the  myriad  loitering  shrinks ; 
AH  the  noble  does  and  dares. 

Who  quickly  grasps  and  rightly  thinks." 

Of  our  poets,  Sterling*  comes  next — the  Archseus  of  Blaokwood,  a  poet  of 
glorious  promise. 

8HAK8PERB. 

**  How  little  fades  from  earth  when  sink  to  rest 
The  hours  and  cares  that  moved  a  great  man's  breast  I 
Though  nought  of  all  we  saw  the  grave  may  spare. 
His  life  pervades  the  world's  impregnate  air ; 
Though  Shaksperc's  dust  beneath  our  footsteps  lies, 
His  spirit  breathes  amid  his  native  skies  ; 
With  meaning  won  from  him  for  ever  glows 
Each  air  that  England  feels,  and  star  it  knows  ; 
His  whispered  words  from  many  a  mother's  voice 
Can  make  her  sleeping  child  in  dreams  rejoice, 
And  gleams  from  spheres  he  first  conjoined  to  earth 
Are  blent  with  rays  of  each  new  morning's  birth. 
Amid  the  sights  and  tales  of  common  things, 
Leaf,  flower,  and  bird,  and  wars,  and  deaths  of  kings. 
Of  shore,  and  sea,  and  nature's  daily  round. 
Of  life  that  tills,  and  tombs  that  load  the  around, 
His  visions  mingle,  swell,  command,  pace  by, 
And  haunt  with  living  presence  heart  and  eye ; 
And  tones  from  him  by  other  bosoms  caught 
Awaken  flush  and  stir  of  mounting  thought, 
And  the  long  sigh,  and  deep  impassioned  t^dU, 
Rouse  custom's  trance,  ana  spur  the  faltering  will. 
Above  the  goodly  land,  more  nis  than  ours. 
He  sits  supreme  enthroned  in  skyey  towers. 
And  sees  the  heroic  brood  of  his  creation 
Teach  larger  life  to  his  ennobled  nation. 
O  !  shaping  brain,  O  1  flashing  fancy's  hues  ! 
O  I  boundless  heart  kept  fresh  by  pity's  dews  1 
O  I  wit  humane  and  blythe  !  O  !  sense  sublime 
For  each  dim  oracle  of  mantled  Time  I 
Transcendant  Form  of  Man  !  hi  whom  we  read 
Mankind's  whole  tale  of  Impulse,  Thought,  and  Deed ; 
Amid  the  expanse  of  years  beholding  thee, 
We  know  how  vast  our  world  of  life  may  be ; 
Wherein,  perchance,  with  aims  as  pure  as  thine, 
Small  tasks  and  strength  may  be  no  less  divipe." 

*  Poems  by  the  Rev.  John  Sterling.    London,  Moxon,  1810. 
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COLERnXJE. 

•*  Like  some  full  tree  that  bends  with  fruit  and  leaves, 
While  gentle  wind  a  quivering  descant  weaves, 
He  met  the  gaze  ;  with  sybil  eyes,  and  brow 
By  age  snow-clad,  yet  bright  with  summer's  glow ; 
His  cbeek  was  youthful,  and  his  features  played 
Like  liffhts  and  shadows  in  a  flowery  glade. 
Around  him  flowed  with  many  a  varied  fall 
And  depth  of  voice  'mid  smiles  most  musical, 
Words  like  the  Seraph's  when  in  Paradise 
He  vainly  strove  to  make  his  hearers  wise. 
In  sore  disease  I  saw  him  laid, — a  shrine 
Half  ruined,  and  all  tottering,  still  divine. 
'Mid  broken  arch  and  shattered  cloister  hung 
The  ivy's  green,  and  wreaths  of  blossom  clung ; 
Through  mingling  vine  and  bay  the  sunshine  fell. 
Or  winds  and  moonbeams  sported  round  the  cell  ^ 
But  o'er  the  altar  burnt  that  heavenly  flame. 
Whose  life  no  damps  of  earth  availed  to  tame. 
And  there  have  I  swift  hours  a  watcher  been. 
Hoard  mystic  spells,  and  sights  prophetic  seen, 
Till  all  beyond  appeared  a  vast  Inane, 
Yet  all  with  deeper  life  revived  again  ; 
And  Nature  woke  in  Wisdom's  light,  and  grew 
Instinct  with  lore  that  else  she  never  knew, 
Expanding  spirits  filled  her  countless  forms. 
And  Truth  beamed  calmly  through  chaotic  storms. 
Till  shapes,  hues,  symbols,  felt  the  wizard's  rod, 
And  while  they  sank  in  silence  there  was  God. 
O  1  Heart  that  like  a  fount  with  freshness  ran, 
O  !  Thought  beyond  the  stature  given  to  man. 
Although  thy  page  had  blots  on  many  a  line. 
Yet  faith  remedial  made  the  tale  divine. 
With  all  the  poet's  fusing,  kindling  blaze. 
And  sage's  skill  to  thread  each  tangled  maze, 
Thy  fair  expressive  image  meets  the  view. 
Bearing  the  sunlike  torcb,  and  subtle  clew  ; 
Yet  more  than  these  for  thee  the  Christian's  crown 
By  Faith  and  Peace  outvalued  all  renown. 
This  wearing,  enter  yon  supernal  dome. 
And  reach  at  last  thy  calm  ideal  home  1 
Enough  for  us  to  follow  from  afar. 
And  joyous  track  thy  clear  emerging  Star." 

And  now  for  our  half-dozen  poetesses,  the  other.    We  prefer  Christabel.    We 

— two  Irishwomen  are  the  very  best:  give  no  extract ;  buy  the  book — it  costs 

Why  here  is  Christabel,*  "  singularly  but  half-a-guinea,  and  is  well  worth 

wild  and   original,"   as   Lord    Byron  the  money. — Exit  Mr,  O^Donoghue, 

says  of  her  namesake — she  is  quite  as  buttoning  his  breeches  pocket.  What,  no 

good   as   Mrs.    Heipans — indeed  we  hope? — Well,  here  is  a  poem  or  two 

scarce  know  the  poems  of  one  from  for  you,  though  you  don't  deserve  it. 

DREABIS   OF  THE  HEART. 

**  Passing  away,  passing  away. 
The  dreams  of  the  heart  are  passing  away. 
As  the  mist  that  melts  in  the  sunbeam's  ray — 
As  the  rosy  clouds  of  the  parting  day. 

**  Rushing  along,  rushing  along 

With  smUes  in  their  tram,  and  light,  and  song, 
They  come,  when  the  young  thought  of  hope  expands, 
Twining  the  soul  with  their  silken  bands. 


•  Scraps  from  the  Mountains  j  by  Christabel.    Dublin,  Curry  and  Co.     184a 
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**  They  come  at  a  time  when  the  heart  is  free, 
When  the  season  of  youth  shines  gloriously, 
With  no  after  shadow  of  grief  or  pain — 
But  oh !  how  soon  do  they  ranish  again ! 

**  For  me,  for  me,  they  are  line^ering  still, 
They  hallow  me  yet  from  the  dark  earth's  chill ; 
But  already  I  feel  their  fleeting  power, 
Like  the  summer  song  of  the  bird  in  the  bower. 

*'  Ay !  passing  away,  passing  away» 
Already  I  feel  they  are  passing  away — 
As  the  mist  that  melts  in  the  sunbeam's  ray, 
As  the  rosy  clouds  of  the  parting  day." 


THE   LOTE. 

**  Lute  of  the  careen  wood  bower. 

Lute  of  the  lonely  glen. 
Late  of  the  purple  twilight  hour, 

Awake  thy  notes  agam. 

•*  *  Not  so,  not  so,  my  rest  is  deep 

Where  the  willow  boughs  expand. 
My  chords  for  thee  no  music  keep, 

I  brook  no  stranger  hand.' 

**  And  hath  thy  lonely  rest  been  such  ? 

And  is  thy  breathing  mute  ? 
Alas !  /  have  no  stranger  touch, 

AUne  own  familiar  lute. 

"  Thou  knowest  how  we  together  roved, 

'Mid  the  heather's  hanging  bells  ; 
Thou  knowest  how  oft  we  sought  and  loved 

The  wild-bee's  honied  cells. 

*'  Around  the  hill,  beside  the  tree. 

Amid  the  tangled  brake — 
Mine  is  no  stranger  touch  to  thee  ; 

Beloved  lute,  awake ! 

**  *  And  is  it  thou,  the  rambling  child 

Of  mountain,  lake,  and  stream  ? 
And  are  thy  hopes  still  bright  and  wild 

As  in  thy  girlhood's  dream  ? 

**  *  Thou,  whose  laugh  of  thoughtless  glee 

Rang  o'er  the  green  hill  side  ? 
And  com'st  thou  still  with  feelings  free, 

As  in  those  days  of  pride  ? ' 

*'  Question  not,  oh  I  question  not. 

There  hath  been  much  to  blame ; 
Enough,  again  I  seek  thy  grot, 

But  come  not  as  I  came. 

'*  Enough,  the  tears  of  life,  the  taint 

That  earth's  dark  shadow  flings. 
Are  round  my  path ;  and  sad,  and  faint, 

Once  more  I  touch  thy  strings. 

*' '  And  is  it  thus  the  fair  dreams  pass, 
From  the  bounding  heart  and  true  ? 
And  is  it  thus  thou  comest  ? — alas ! 
What  time  and  life  can  do. ' 
Vol.  XVn— No.  100,  n^^   ] 
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**  There !  take  again  thy  childhood's  chords, 

And  wake — but  vain,  oh  !  vain, 
Thev  echo  but  to  burning  words— 

They  breathe  of  nought  but  pain. 

**  Away  ! — ^the  chanee  is  deep  and  dark 

That  o'er  thy  soul  hath  poured  ; 
No  breath  of  thine  can  wake  the  spark — 

No  music  melt  the  chord." 


THE  RAINBOW. 

**  I  looked  upon  the  glittering  bow 

That  belted  rouna  the  fleecy  sky, 
"When  all  was  lone  and  still  below. 

And  all  was  bright  and  calm  on  high. 
And  oh  !  as  dazzling  and  as  fair. 

Thought  I,  enraptured — just  like  this 
Bright  glowing  thing  that  hangs  in  air, 

^e  youth's  fond  udry  dreams  of  bliss. 

**  While  thus  romantic  fancy  cast 

Around,  her  warmest,  sweetest  ray. 
Each  varied  colour  faded  fast, 

Till  the  last  faint  tint  died  away. 
Oh  I  then  I  felt,  as  from  my  sight 

It  melted  in  heaven's  sunny  blue ; 
That  if  our  dreams,  like  this,  are  bright, 

Alas  I  like  this,  they're  fleeting  too." 


THE  CHILD  AND  FLOWERS. 

«*  *  I  cannot  tell,  I  cannot  tell,* 

Said  the  weeping  child,  as  passionately 
She  stooped  for  a  withered  rose  that  fell 

Pale  and  dead  from  its  briery  tree — 
*  I'm  sure,  I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

Why  thus  my  flowers  should  droop  and  fade, 
Morn  and  eve  I've  watched  them  well. 

And  sheltered  them  beneath  the  shade  ; 
I've  opened  every  leaf  that  bound  them. 
To  lot  the  sun  shine  freely  round  them  ; 
I've  placed  the  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  all. 
Where  the  coolest  dew  in  their  cups  mav  fall ; 
I've  watered  them  from  the  clearest  spring. 
But  still,  but  still,  they're  withering. 
Alas  !  'twas  thus  thatllenry  seemed. 

When  pale  and  cold  on  the  couch  he  lay, 
And  I  thought  my  little  brother  but  dreamed. 

When  I  kissed  his  cheek  to  wake  him  to  play  ; 
But  he  would  not  wake,  and  mamma  stood  oy. 

When  softly  I  crept  to  his  sleepmg  bed, 
And  I  saw  her  tremble,  and  weep,  and  sigh, 

When  she  told  me  mv  little  brother  was  dead  ; 
And  I  asked,  might  1  die  with  him  there  ? 
And  they  said  I  was  too  good  and  fair. 
But,  oh  I  I'm  sure,'  and  she  wilder  wept, 

*  I'm  not  half  so  good,  mamma  well  knows, 
As  Henry  was,  ere  he  coldly  slept. 

Nor  half  so  fair  as  my  fa^ed  ros-e. 
How  happy  and  gay  among  the  bowers. 

When  my  little  brother  was  well  and  strong — 
We  sat  in  the  sunny  morning  hours. 
Or  chased  the  wild  bee  from  the  perfumed  flowers. 
Or  shook  from  the  blossoms  the  uewy  showt  rs. 

That  had  laid  in  their  bosoms  the  whole  night  loug. 
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Alas  t  alas  !  there's  no  one  now 

To  roam  with  rae  from  bough  to  bough— 

The  very  Howers  that  Henry  kept, 

Before  so  pale,  and  still  he  slept ; 

Even  those  verv  flowers  that  grew 

So  bright  and  fair  are  fadmg  too. 

Oh  I  I  will  seek  mamma,  and  know 

If  all  I  love  must  perish  so — 

And  when  of  my  little  brother  I  speak, 

How  he  would  not  smile,  though  1  kissed  his  cheek, 

And  when  I  show  each  faded  stem< 

I'm  sure  she'll  let  me  die  with  them  ; 

Oh  !  yes,  I'll  seek  mamma,  and  know 

If  all  I  love  must  perish  so.* 

And  she  caught  up  again  the  withered  flower. 

One  of  the  many  millions  in  this 
Sad  world,  who  trust  to  earthly  power. 

With  no  prouder  hope,  and  no  surer  bliss." 

But    a    greater    than    Christabel  ter  than  the  Vicomte's,  to  our  taste ; 
approaches  —  enter      Lady     Jervis,  •  still   in   a  dedication   page    Chateau- 
supported  by  the  Vicomte  de  Chateau-  briand's  is  not  an  unworthy  name : — 
briand.     The  lady's  poetry  is  fai*  bet- 

I  AM  NEVER  ALONE. 

**  I  am  never  alone — at  early  dawn, 

When  the  lark  pours  her  joyous  notes  on  high, 

When  the  diamond  dew-drop  gems  the  lawn. 
And  the  daisy  opens  her  tearful  eye — 

I  am  never  alone — ^with  fragrant  hair. 

The  Spirit  of  the  first  young  Hour  is  there* , 

**  In  one  loud  pfcan  our  songs  arise — 

*  Thanks  to  our  God  for  the  earth  and  skies, 
For  the  early  dawn,  the  glittering  dews. 
For  the  heaven  of  song,  the  glow  of  hues, 
For  the  life,  the  light,  the  love  we  share, 

Thanks  !  thanks  I  for  the  thoughts  of  praise  and  prayer.' 

"  I  am  never  alone — at  warm  noon^day. 

When  the  breeze  is  drank  by  the  scorching  heat. 

When  the  lark  hath  hushed  his  thrilling  lay. 
And  the  flowers  ishut  up  their  odours  sweet — 

I  am  never  alone — beside  me  lies 

The  Spirit  of  the  Wood,  with  deep  dark  eyes. 

**  My  heart  is  stilled  with  flower  and  bird, 
My  soul  is  with  that  spirit  heard : 
Low,  soft  as  summer's  breath  arise — 

*  Thanks  to  our  God  for  the  earth  and  skies, 
For  the  glowing  noon,  the  cooling  glade. 
For  the  sweets  of  rest,  the  calm  of  shade  ; 
For  the  life,  the  love,  the  peace  we  share. 

Thanks  !  thanks  !  for  the  thoughts  of  praise  and  prayer.' 

**  I  am  never  alone — at  evening's  close. 

When  the  twittering  birds  bid  earth  good  night. 

When  the  insert  hums  round  the  laurel-rose. 
And  tlKibat  flies  low  in  the  dim  twilight — 

I  am  never  alone—  on  bended  knee 

The  Spirit  of  the  Night-Tsind  prays  with  me." 

BONO. — IN  VAIN,   IN  VAIN. 
I. 

"  In  vain,  in  vain  to  other  scenes  I  fly ; 

In  vain  I  seek  the  cold,  the  careless  throng; 
Where'er  I  breathe,  the  glance  of  thy  dark  eye. 

Thy  smile  of  beauty,  still  are  borne  along. 
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Once  they  were  mine  I — I  cannot  bathe  mj  heart 

In  Lethe's  fttbled  waters,  and  forget : 
I  cannot  bid  fond  Memory  depart — 

See,  with  her  tears  mj  homing  cheek  is  wet. 

n, 

"  What  witchery  doth  in  raven  rbelets  lie, 

What  fatal  charm  dwells  on  a  lony  brow. 
What  magic  paints  the  dark  hues  of  an  eye, 

That  thus  my  heart  of  pride  should  lowly  bow  ? 
That  thus  life's  sweetest  ecstaov  should  be 

To  ^^aze  upon  a  feature,  until  tears, 
Dimmmg  my  Tision,  tell  my  misery, 

My  panting  bosom's  trembling  hopes  and  fears." 

THE  IRIS  AND  THE  FLEUE  DE  LIS. 
I. 

"There  is'a  flower — a daizling  flower. 
Whose  bright  hues  with  the  rain-bow  vie« 
It  blooms  in  field,  in  elade,  in  bower ; 
By  lowly  cot  and  lorcDy  tower. 
It  seeks  the  world's  admiring  eye : 
Peasant  and  Peer — Freeman  and  Slave 
Have  twined  it  round  their  brow  and  glaive, 
And  call  it  Liberty  I 


**  There  is  a  flower — a  lonely  flower — 

Pure  as  the  lily's  virg^  dye ; 

It  doth  not  bloom  by  lordly  tower. 

By  lowly  cot,  in  field,  or  bower ; 

It  doth  not  seek  the  worldling's  eye — 

It  is  not  worn  on  brow  or  glaive — 

But  in  the  heart — the  true,  the  brave 

Call  it  FideUty  1  - 

ROXE. — A  FBAGMENT. 

"  Land  of  the  past ! — the  meteor  stone 
Thine  emblem  is  ;  like  thee  it  shone 

Clear  burning  bright — 
And  fallen — like  thee — 

The  mem'ry  of  its  vivid  light 
Alone  remains — say,  can  it  be  ? 
This  mass  shone  as  a  satellite ; 
This  land  was  glory's  diadem  ; 
This  Rome  her  brightest,  proudest  gem  ! 
Yes  !  though  the  living  light  be  gone. 
Scathed,  by  the  fire  that  gave  it  oirth, 

Mark'd,  by  the  flame  that  round  it  shone. 
The  fire-stone  lowly  falb  to  earth  ; 

A  thing,  more  wondrous  far  to  view, 
In  this,  its  dark,  volcanic  form, 

Than  when,  athwart  the  heavens  it  flew. 
The  meteor  of  the  midnight  storm  !  " 

Ble«8  us!  another  Irish  poetess! —  years  of  age.     We  do  mit  happen  to 

ay,    and  one  of  exceeding  high  pro-  have  seen  the  volume  to  which  she 

mise — Anne  Jane  Magrath.*  Of  Anne  alludes, — <<  Blossoms  of  Genius/ nor 

Jane  Magrath  we  know  nothing  but  do   we  know  her  present  age,  that 

what  her  preface  tells,  that  she  pub-  being  a  secret  which  it  really  is  impo»; 

lished  poeb7  before  she  was  fourteen  sible  to   detect,  though  she  writes  a 

*  The  Changed  Heart.    Dublin,  Tyrrell,  1840. 
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^ood  deal  on  that  interestiog  subject,  We  could  wish  to  print  the  story  of 

from  which  we  gather  she    is    still  the  Changed  Heart  without  abridge* 

jouQgy — be  this  as  it  maj,  her  verses  ment,  but  this  is  impossible*     So  take 

are,  we   think>  of  g^eat  excellence,  the  first  fiye  stanzas  \^m 

THE  CHANGED  HEABT. 

**  I  never  felt  it,  yet  I  know  there's  madness 
In  this  cross'd  love  of  which  I  hear  you  speak ; 

In  some  it  rankles  with  a  wastine  sadness, 
Quenching  each  hope  that  lit  the  paling  cheek, 

Holding  slow  poison  to  the  lip  of  gladness, 
That  never  more  in  peace,  or  joy  will  wake — 

While  the  lone  heart,  like  a  chief  mourner  wears, 

The  sable  robes  of  ever  weeping  cares. 

"  In  others  *tis  the  orushin?  hand  of  Fate, 

Sweeping  alone^  the  soul  s  devoted  string : 
Turning  each  softer  feeling,  once  replete 

With  sweetness,  into  discord,  scattering 
Thouehts'  tender  blossoms  on  the  winds  of  hate, 

'Tin  every  warm  emotion  taking  wing. 
Leaves  nought  within  but  what  may  be  defined 
The  misanthropic  madness  of  the  mind. 

"  And  ONE  there  was,  a  bright  impassioned  creature, 

With  dark  Italian  eyes,  and  raven  hair. 
So  passing  pale  and  beautiiul  in  feature, 

She  seemed  a  snow-drop  from  another  sphere — 
On  whom  love  breathed  to  change  her  gentle  nature, 

And  blast  the  spring-leaves,  once  so  verdant  there. 
When  chill  neglect,  and  disappointed  trust 
Had  laid  her  hopes'  rich  treasures  in  the  dust. 

"  There  was  a  living  glory  in  her  look, 
That  struck  the  som  it  flashed  on  with  surprise, 

When  from  her  gushing  heart  deep  feelings  broke, 
Of  dreaming  loves  bright  unrealties  ; 

And  when  her  smiles  rich  radiancy  awoke, 
It  lit  her  cheek,  it  sparkled  in  her  eyes, 

'Till  to  each  feature  such  a  light  was  given, 

That  smile  might  seem  an  intellectual  Heaven. 

**  She  was  a  fated  creature,  bom  with  feelings 
Too  warm,  and  dreaming,  for  a  world  like  this — 

Within  her  dark  eyes,  eloquent  revealing^. 
Shone  all  the  young  romance  of  tenderness  ; 

To  such  a  soul  loves'  mute  and  warm  appealings 

Came  but  to  hallow  every  thought  of  bhss. 

The  unsuspecting  dreamer  to  entrance 

With  that  wild  joy  the  heart  can  feel  but  once." 

Miss  Magrath's  poem  relates  a  tale  we  believe  not,  but  our  patriotism  is 

of  earthly  passion,  overpowering,  de-  such,    that  our   illustrious    Anthony 

stroying  the  heart.     Js  the  heart  made  Poplar  hesitates  not  to  acknowled^ 

for  love  ?  and  is  love  yet  a  destroying  her  as  a  daughter  of  his  adoption.    We 

angel  ?     Alas  for  human  hope !    Alas  are  too  patriotic  to  give  any  unfair 

for  human  passion !    The  subject  itself  preference  to  the  home  manufacture  of 

is  a  dangerous  one,  and  we  read  with  poetry.     Mary  Anne*s  poems  are  re- 

mdre   pleasure    the  poems  of  Mary  ligious,anddedicatedtoHugh  M'Neile 

Anne    Browne,'     a    frequent    con-  — buy  them — not  one  of  them  shall 

tributor  to   our  magazine.     What —  you  get  from  us  for  nothing  just  at 

another    Irishwoman!     No,    reader,  present. 

■  -  ■  *  iMt 

*  Sacred  Poe^.    By  M.  A.  Browne.    LondoBi  Hamilton  and  Adams  184a 
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The  neat  volume  on  our  li»4  is  a  Bell,**  of  which  there  hare  been  al- 

Collection  of  Poems  by  the  late  Lady  ready  many  admirabl  (Tersions.     The 

Flora  Hastings,*  published  by  her  poems  have  much  in  them    that  i^ 

relations,  and  without  having  received  pleasing,  little  that  is  peculiar.     We 

the  author's  last  corrections.     Among  transcribe,  recollecting  our  sure  limit- 

the  poems  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  ed  space,  one  of  the  shortest, 
translation  of  Schiller*s  "  Song  of  the 

THE   SWAN   SONG. 

"  Grieve  not  that  I  die  youii":. — Is  it  not  well 
To  pass  away  ere  life  hath  lost  its  brightness  ? 
Bind  me  no  longer,  sisters,  with  the  spidi 
Of  love  and  your  kind  words.     List  \o  to  me  : 
Here  I  am  bless'd — but  I  would  be  more  free  ; 
I  would  ^o  forth  in  all  my  spirit's  lightness. 
Let  me  depart ! 

**  Ah  1  who  would  linger  still  bright  eyes  grow  dim, 
Kind  voices  mute,  and  faithful  bosoms  cold  ? 
Till  carking  care,  and  coil,  and  an|jui.sh  grim. 
Cast  their  dark  shadows  o'er  this  ml-ry  world ; 
Till  fancy's  many-colour'd  wings  are  furKd, 
And  all,  save  the  proud  spirit,  waxeth  old  ? 
1  would  depart ! 

•*  Thus  would  I  pass  away — yielding  my  soul 
A  joyous  thank-offering  to  Him  who  gave 
That  soul  to  be,  those  starry  orbs  to  roll. 
Thus — ^thus  exultingly  would  I  depart. 
Song  on  my  lips,  ecstasy  in  my  heart. 
Sisters — sweet  sisters,  bear  me  to  my  grave- 
Let  me  depart  ! " 

Another  name,  and  our  task  is  done,  best  in   his  works ; — with  these  pas- 

JoAN  OF  Arc,  a  play  in  Jive  acts,  by  sages  there  is  nothing  in  Mrs.   Sar- 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sargant.     The  subject  is  gant's  conception  of  tne  character  to 

a  bold  one,  but  throughout  Mrs.  Sar-  be  at  all  compared  ;  but  in  her  notions 

gant  has  been  successful,  and  to  bo  of  the /wrwe</ character  as  contrasted 

both  original  and  effective,  when  deal-  with  it  in  the  stage  of  early  growth 

ing  with  a  subject  which  has  already  and  development,  she  is  in  her  turn 

exercised  the  genius  of  great  poets  in  far  superior  to  the  laureate  ;  both  are 

England,  in  Germany,  and  in  France,  infinitely  superior  to   Schiller,  whose 

is  no  light  praise.     The  passages  in  Maid  of  Orleans  is  indeed  scarcely 

Southey's  poem,  wliich  describe   the  worthy  of  his  powers.     It  is  not  very 

maid's  early  inspiration,  are  with  the  easy  to  detach  an  extract  from  a  poem 

exception   of    one  or  two   scenes   in  so  well  woven  together  as  this, 
"  Thalaba,**  above  all  comparison,  the 

Act.  II Scene  I. 

WARWICK   AND   ARLINGTON. 

War.  How  swift  a  courier  is  this  winged  love ! 
Why  I  have  made  this  journev  in  less  time. 
Impelled  by  thought  of  her,  than  ere  before, 
Though  martial  glory  spurred  me  on  the  way. 
And  every  proud  ambitious  hope  to  boot. 

Arl.  Our  jaded  horses  prove  that  truth. 

War.  And  yet 

They  sped  not  swift  enough  for  my  fond  wishes. 
Say,  hast  thou  ever  marked  the  moon's  full  beams 

♦  Poems,  by  the  Ute  Lady  Flora  Hastmgs.  Blackwoods,  1841, 
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Upon  the  wave,  when  broken  by  the  breeze  ? 
Such  is  the  image  ©f  my  heart :  joy's  rays 
Illume  its  deptl^  and  sparkle  on  its  srurface ; 
But  all  within  is  restless — bright  confusion. 

Arl.  Well  may  she  wake  such  love,  such  fond  impatience ) 
Not  breath  of  closing  flowers,  not  eve's  soft  beam — 

War.  With  nought  that  marks  decline  compare  my  Alice. 
She  is  the  blush  of  morn  first  caught  by  earth, 
When  seraph  hands  unbar  the  gates  of  heaven, 
And  from  its  courts  bright  beams  of  glory  stream. 
Fresh  as  the  od'rous  breath  by  zephyr  scattered, 
When  first  from  dewy  flowers  he  springs  rejoicing  ; 
Light  as  the  froth  by  chafed  ocean  cast. 
When  young  Aurora,  laughing  at  his  suit. 
Refuses  to  retard  her  rosy  steps  ; 
And  playful  as  the  changeful  hues  reflected 
Upon  its  quivering  breast. 

Arl.  She  comes Farewell. 

Love  bears  no  eyes  but  those  he  lights  to  view 

The  rapture  he  creates,  and  turns  offended 

From  the  stranger's  gaze.  [_Exit^ 


Enter  Countess. 

Countess.  My  life,  my  Warwick  1 

War.  My  own  !  thus  let  me  clasp  thee  to  my  heart. 

Count.  No  I  let  me  see  thou  art  indeed  my  Lord, 
And  read  in  those  dear  eyes  the  joy  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  been  long  in  coming. 

War.  Sweetest,  no. 

Impatient,  like  myself,  thou  hast,  I  see. 
Been  measuring  the  hours  by  love's  slow  glass, 
And  made  them  sad  and  heavy. 

Count.  Now  thou'rt  wrong- 

Not  sad. 

War.  Not  sad  when  Warwick  is  away? 

Count.  Have  I  not  hope  to  share  thehours  with  me? 
And  who  can  e'er  be  sad  in  such  sweet  fellowship? 
Thy  last  receding  step  dries  up  my  tear  % 
For  thus  she  gently  wnispers  to  my  heart — 
"  The  moment  passed  that  bore  him  from  thy  view, 
The  next  but  draws  him  nearer  to  thy  aims." 

War.  But  how  deceive  the  intervening  moments  ? 
Art  thou  not  lonesome  oft  ? 

Count.  How  may  that  be  ? 

From  thee  I  never  am  divided.     Thought 
Personates  thyself,  and  thus  I  talk  with  thee. 
Sit  by  thy  side,  frame  answers  for  thyself 
So  full  of  love,  so  paint  thy  face  with  smiles, 
Thine  eyes  with  such  approval  fill,  my  heart 
Leaps  with  delight :  then  only  am  I  lone 
When  some  intruder  comes  intent  to  cheer  me. 

War.   Why  thus  thou'lt  make  me  jealous  of  myself, 
And  envious  of  the  shadow  I  supply. 

Count.  Then  too  I  sing  to  thee,  or  deck  myself. 
And  try  which  ornament  doth  suit  me  best : 
Smile  at  the  smiling  image  1  behold, 
And  bid  the  vivid  blush,  which  spreads  my  cheek, 
Fade  not  away,  that  it  may  tell  my  Warwick 
'Twas  thought  of  him  which  makes  me  value  beauty, 
And  prize  the  charms  that  justifies  his  choice. 

War.  Sweet  flatterer  1     Then  thou  art  happy,  Alice  I 

Count.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  means  unhappiness. 
E'en  from  my  infancy  I  have  been  blessed. 
My  eyes  first  opened  on  the  laughing  spring. 
And  all  of  life,  of  hope,  of  fond  afifectioa 
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Has  been  passed  in  springtide.    I  never  shed 
A  tear  till  mj  gr^t  father  died ;  and  those 
First  tears  were  wiped  away  by  him  whom  first 
I  loved. 

Was.  But  how !  thou  dost  not  even  ask 
If  Salisbury's  sad  death  has  been  avenged  1 

Count.  Contains  revenge  then  ought  that  may  impart 
Joy  to  felicity,  or  make  repose 
More  tranquil,  which  already  was  complete, 
That  it  should  be  desired  ? 

War.  Nor  yet  inquire 

How  speeds  the  war  ? 

Count.  I  love  not  war. 

War.  And  yet 

Art  Salisbury's  child,  art — 

Count.  Warwick's  bride,  thou'dst  say. 

Of  him  whose  gallant  heart  of  war  makes  pastime, 
And  who  a  rival  gives  me  in  renown. 
And  yet  I  do  repeat,  I  love  not  war, 
And  rather  in  our  native  woods  would  stray. 
Listening  the  thrush's  early  note  of  love, 
Or  pluckmg  wild  flowers  from  the  bank  to  crown  thee, 
Than  hail  Uiee,  Warwick,  conqueror  of  France. 
Ha !  there  is  blood  upon  thy  arm ! 

War.  For  shame ! 

Turn  pale — a  very  coward  thou. 

Count.  Not  I : 

But  nature  is  to  blame,  who  doth  abhor 
The  siffht  of  blood :  but  if  I  must,  as  fits 
A  soldier's  wife,  inquire  of  war,  then  tell  me. 
Not  how  many  thousands  perished,  but  what 
New  honours  thou  hast  gamed ;  and  better  still. 
Say,  how  much  nearer  is  the  end  of  strife. 

War.  My  honours  gained  is  not  to  feel  disgraced. 
A  strange  reverse  has  visited  our  arms. 
Not  alone  has  Orleans  been  relieved. 
And  other  strong  posts  fall'n,  but  at  the  name 
Of  Joan  of  Arc  our  stoutest  cheeks  turn  pale. 
Myself  beheld  the  maid,  banner  in  hand, 
March  by  our  troops,  with  Suffolk  at  their  head. 
Not  only  unmolested,  but  with  dread, — 
Such  awe  hath  filled  all  hearts. 

Count.  Tell  me  no  more. 

Unbend  that  brow,  and  think  alone  of  me. 
And  in  these  smiles  forget — 

War.  Ay!  all  forget 

But  this — that  thou  art  mine — my  own  for  ever. 
Forget  that  with  the  dawn  I  must  depart. 

Count.  Oh,  no  I  thou  must  not  go. 

War.  I  dare  not  tarry. 

Exasperated  by  our  late  reverse. 
And  fearing  that  success  to  bolder  deeds 
May  tempt  the  foe,  the  regent  hath  desired 
Lord  Scales  and  Talbot  to  imite  with  us — 
We  wait  at  Patay  for  their  promised  force. 

Count.  No  more.     Now  let  love's  rosy  fingers 
Press  the  swift  foot  of  time  and  stay  his  flight. 

We  greatly  mistake  if  this  first  ef-      and  successful  course, 
fort  does  not  give  promise  of  a  glorious 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 


It  were,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  a  more 
i^>palling  picture  of  the  state  both  of 
mind  and  i>ody  to  which  a  life  of  wild 
dissipation  and  depravity  will  bring 
their  votaries,  than  that  which  now  lay 
before  him  in  the  emaciated  skeleton, 
and  repulsive  principles,  of  his  old 
compamon.  Cassidy  appeared  to  be 
one  of  those  persons  who  are  gifted 
with  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  right, 
but  possessing  too  little  firmness  and 
too  much  vehemence  of  passion  to  re- 
sist what  is  wrong.  Men  of  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  true,  never  become  utterly 
callous  and  hardened,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  display  strong  touches  of  feel- 
ing, and  occasional  manifestations  of 
virtue  and  honour.  These  lights, 
however,  when  contrasted  with  the 
deep,  diurk  shadows  of  their  moral 
being,  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  general 
spirit  of  their  profligacy  in  its  true 
colours,  and  that  not  only  to  others, 
but  imder  occasional  impulses  of  a 
better  kind,  even  to  themselves.  Such 
men  never  lose  a  consciousness  of  their 
responsibility  in  their  very  worst  ac- 
tions, and  hence,  when  on  the  bed  of 
death,  these  frightful  awakenings  of 
the  soul,  and  terrible  exhibitions  of 
remorse  or  despiur,  with  which  their 
last  moments  are  often  closed. 

Video  meliora  proboque 
Deteriora  sequor, 

ought  to  be  their  motto. 

Barney,  now  that  the  invalid  had 
sunk  into  slumber,  drew  near  to  exa- 
mine him  closer,  and  looked  sorrow- 
fully upon  him. 

The  unhappv  man  lay  in  the  bed  we 
have  described,  stretched  out  more 
like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being.  His 
head  had  nothing  imder  it  but  a  little 
rotten  straw,  that  merely  kept  it  from 
the  hard  boards,  and  which  was  woven 
into  his  black,  matted  luur,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  having  had  no  nightcap. 
One  arm  was  stretched  down  by  lus 
body,  while  the  hand  and  part  of  the 
other  lay  outside  the  clothes,  a^pa- 
r^tly  helplew  from  mere  emaciation* 


His  beard  had  evidently  not  been 
shaven  for  weeks,  so  that  there  was 
little  of  his  face  visible  from  amidst 
the  black,  unsightly  mass  that  sur* 
rounded  it.  His  lower  forehead  was  a 
sallow  white,  through  which  the  sickly 
veins  could  be  easily  traced ;  his  nose 
was  sharp,  and  wasted  away  nearly  to 
a  point ;  his  cheek  bones  did  not  so 
much  project  as  rise  out  of  his  face 
almost  perpendicularly,  so  completely 
had  the  cheeks  fallen  away  from  about 
them ;  his  lips,  which  were  a  little 
open,  could  scarcely  be  seen,  but  the 
front  teeth  were  visible,  and,  from 
their  death-like  whiteness,  gave  to  the 
whole  countenance  the  character  of 
an  unwashed  corpse.  Over  all  of  his 
face  that  was  not  concealed  bv  the 
black  hair  there  could  be  seen  clearly 
the  clammy  dews  that  were  generated 
at  once  by  disease,  the  strugglinffs  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  want  of  a  kmd  hand 
to  keep  him  clean.  There  he  lay  ne- 
glected— if  not  worse  than  neglected 
— in  a  sleep  still  as  death,  wasted  away 
by  disease  and  squalid  misery,  without 
one  effectual  friend — without  one  com- 
fort either  for  mind  or  body  ;  there 
he  lay, — a  man  who  knew  his  duty  to 
God,  to  the  world,  and  to  himself, — 
the  man  of  many  resolutions, — the 
hero  of  good  intentions ;  there  he 
lay,  not  more  the  victim  of  the  several 
vices  which  he  had,  than  that  of  one 
virtue  which  he  had  not, — ^moral  firm- 
ness to  carry  into  effect  the  many  de- 
terminations towards  good,  which  his 
perception  of  what  was  right  often 
prompted  him  to  make. 

Barney  now,  after  pondering  as  to 
what  he  should  do,  or  how  he  could 
serve  him,  resolved  to  glean  from  the 
woman  as  much  intelligence  concern- 
ing him  as  he  could.  In  this,  hoiiever^ 
he  was  altogether  mistaken  ;  the  wo- 
man's cunning  was  an  overmatch  for 
his  sagacity.  In  fact,  she  saw  at  once 
the  drift  of  all  his  questions,  and  took 
especial  care  that  however  she  might 
put  him  upon  a  wrong  track,  she 
would  not  upon  the  right  one.  The 
two  facts  which  had  been  stated  to  him 
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by  0*Cullenan  troubled  him  sorely; 
that  is  to  say,  that  Cassidy  had  become 
a  methodist  and  a  body-snatcher.  In- 
deed Cassidy 's  incoherent  allusion  to 
Bully's  Acre,  and  the  sale  of  his  own 
body  had  well  nigh  confirmed  him  in 
this  part  of  the  information  ;  and  upon 
these  he  determined  to  sift  the  woman, 
which  he  commenced  in  the  following 
manner,  after  about  half  an  horn*  s 
dialogue  to  no  purpose  on  other  points 
of  inquiry. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
such  as  might  not  awaken  him  ;  "  this 
poor  fellow  is  to  be  pitied.** 

"  An'  so  is  them  that  has  sich  a 
sickenin*  handful  of  him>"  she  replied  ; 
**  but  you  had  betther  not  be  spakin* 
any  more,  honest  man,  for  if  he  wakens 
before  he  gets  his  full  sleep  he'll  be 
worse." 

"  We'll  spake  low,**  said  Barney ; 
**it'8  wondherful  to  think  what  the 
child  of  dacent  parents  may  come  to." 

**  It  is,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  this 
world  brings  many  a  proud  head  an' 
fair  face  undher  every  body's  foot. 
We're  all  the  same  in  the  grave,  ho- 
nest man." 

«'  Out  o*  Dublin,  I  believe,  that's 
thrue  enough,"  replied  Barney  ;  "  but 
I'm  tould  that  some  bodies  fetch  a  far 
higher  price  here  nor  others — spakin' 
about  the  grave  I  mane." 

The  woman  looked  keenly  at  him, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  surprise, 
— "  What  are  you  talkin  of?" 

**  Hem  !  hem  ! — Why,  indeed,  I'm 
not  the  man  that  'ud  be  overly  sevare 
on  any  one.  Many  a  thing  one  must 
do  for  a  livelihood  when  they're  hard 
run  •  an,'  besides,  if  there  wasn't  body- 
snatchers,  how  would  the  docthors 
know  how  to  cure  us  ?  Sure  they  say 
it's  from  thim  they  gain  all  their  know- 
ledge." He  gave  her  a  scrutinising 
look  as  he  concluded. 

"  So  they  say." 

"  I  suppose  there's  plenty  of  them 
in  Dublin  in  these  times  V" 

'*  To  be  sure  there  ij»,  an'  at  all 
times.  Strangers  isn't  safe  in  the 
same  Dublin  for  them.  There  was  a 
carman  snatched  alive  al)out  three 
months  ago.  They  clapped  a  pitch 
plasther  on  his  mouth  and  held  his 
nose  wid  a  pair  of  pinchers,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  he  was  flayed  alive  by  the 
surgeons." 


Barney's  hair  literally  stood  on  end 
at  this  intimation. 

"  Crass  o*  Christ  about  us  1     Poo 
Jack;  litt»>  I  thought  it  would  ever 
come  to  this  wid  you.     Has  he  bee 
long  in  that  way  ?" 

"In  what  way,  honest  man  ?** 

"  A  sack-em-up  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  How  fond  o'  news 
you  are?  An'  if  he  was  itself— do 
you  think — well,  well !  Spare  your 
inquiries — you  may  as  well. 

"  Is  the  Methodists  plen^  in  Dub- 
lin?** he  asked,  changing  his  hand. 

"  Is  it  the  swadler's  ?  To  be  sure 
they  are.** 

"  Well,  thank  God,  poor  Jack  was 
a  good  Catholic  any  how." 

"  Not  as  good,  maybe,  as  you  think. 
What  do  you  call  a  good  Catholic?*' 

"  Why,**  replied  Barney,  "  one  that 
never  changes  his  religion.  Oh,  divel 
the  betther  or  firmer  ever  crossed 
himself.  Fd  stake  my  life  on  that,  ay, 
or  all  I'm  worth.** 

"  An*  how  much  might  that  be, 
neighbour  ?  Maybe  you're  richer  than 
you  look.** 

"  Maybe  I  am,"  said  Barney,  "  but 
Tm  not  the  fool  to  carry  my  money 
about  me  ;  an'  maybe  I'm  not  what  I 
appear  to  be  either." 

"  Maybe  not,**  replied  the  other, 
cuttingly,  **for  you  look  to  be  an 
honest  man." 

"  Thin  you're  out  of  it,**  said  Bar- 
ney, "  the  truth  is,  Fm  a  Methodist,  an' 
I  want  to  know  if  you  think  he*d  have 
any  objection  to  let  one  of  our  praich- 
ers  pray  wid  him." 

Barney,  to  his  honour  be  it  said, 
though  no  pretender  to  religion,  felt 
much  more  anxiety  for  the  salvation 
of  poor  Cassidy*s  soul  than  he  did  for 
the  recovery  of  his  body ;  although 
he  would  without  scruple  have  shared 
his  last  guinea  to  effect  even  the  latter 
object.  This  assumption  qf  a  new 
creed  was  a  description  of  fraud,  how- 
ever, which  he  was  so  badly  calculated 
to  practise,  that  he  did  not  see  how 
the  fact  of  his  denying  himself  to  be 
an  honest  man,  could  disparage  his 
assumed  character  of  a  Methodist. 

"  You  a  Methodist  l**  exclaimed  the 
woman ;  *'  arra,  be  me  sowl,  num,  you 
have  the  Paddhereen  Partka^  in  your 
face.*' 

"  Whisht,  don't  be  swearin'.     Be 


*  A  Rosary -~or  Joint  Prayer ^%Q  colled  from  ail  th«  inembers  of  a  ftail^ 
taking  a  part  in  it,  /^  t 
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thim  five  crasses,"  he  exclaimed, 
crossing  his  hands,  **if8  thruth  Fm 
tell  in'  you.  Divel  resave  the  word  o' 
lie  I'd  mintion  to  you  or  any  dacent  wo- 
man about  it.  I  am,  faith,  a  regular 
buck  swadler.     Divel  the  lie  in  it  I'* 

After  indulging  in  a  hearty  fit  of 
suppressed  laughter,  the  woman  merely 
said,  **  Well,  and  what  if  you  are  ? 
There's  many  a  good  man  a  swadler." 

'*  Is  there  faith  ?"  Here  he  was  on 
the  point  of  flatly  contradicting  her, 
and  again  committing  himself,  when 
he  saw  the  blunder  into  which  it  would 
lead  him.  *'  Very  right,"  he  added, 
**  an*  so  there  is.  Didn't  poor  Jack 
there — ehem! — didn't  the  divel  timpt 
him  to  — What  am-  I  sayin' — didn't 
he  join  them  ?" 

"  Is  it  theswadlersj" 

"  Ay !" 

**  Why,  maybe  so ;  it's  not  un- 
likely ;  for  he  done  quare  things,  by  all 
accounts.* 

'*  But  are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  sure  of — 
that  you're  not  what  you  look  to  be, 
a  dacent  man,  or  you'd  get  in  a  jug  o' 
pimch  an'  thrate  us  before  now.  Or 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  lave  for  that 
unfortunate  or  gyle  in  the  corner  there, 
lave  it,  and  he'll  get  it.  The  divel  a 
bit  o'  me  will  sit  gostherin'  here  wid 
you,  unless  you  stand  a  thrate, — divel 
a  bit.  An'  into  the  bargain,  you  want 
to  pick  out  o'  me  about  him.  Ger 
out,  or  stand  the  thrate  !" 

**  Hut,"  said  Barney,  "don't  lose 
your  temper  any  how  ;  there's  good 
times  comin'." 

"  Will  you  stand  the  thrate  ?'' 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  dhrinkin'  punch 
an'  that  crature  in  the  state  he's  in. 
It  wouldn't  be  right." 

**  Pack  out  o'  this  thin  —  divel  a 
foot  you'll  be  here.  Ger  out,  I  say  I 
You're  a  mane  scut,  so  you  are,  an' 
nothin'  else.  To  come  to  disturb  the 
house  an*  the  poor  man  the  way  he's 
in.     Ger  out — out  o'  this  I" 

"  Don't  waken  the  sick  man,"  said 
Barney. 

The  high  pitch  of  the  woman's 
voice,  however,  had  already  effected 
that  object.  Cassidy  opened  his  eyes, 
and  was  now  capable  of  speaking 
rationally.  "Ah,  Judy,"  he  said, 
feebly,  "  this  is  the  old  work  !— -heigh 
ho  1     I  must  bear  it.     I  must  beiir  it." 

Barney  approached  him.  "Jack 
»ohora|  don't  you  knQW  an  ould  friend? 


Ah  I  Jack  ahagur,  I'm  afeard  you 
never  wanted  a  thrue  friend  so  much 
as  now." 

"Ay,"  said  the  poor  patient,  "  I 
cannot  be  mistaken — there  is  kindness 
in  the  tones  of  that  voice.  I  did  not 
think  the  voice  of  friendship — tut, 
that's  a  dream — well,  of  kindness — with 
one  exception,  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
would  ever  reach  my  cars.  I  think  it 
has.  My  heart  tells  me  there  is  kind- 
ness in  that  voice.  Sit  a  little  over  in 
the  light,  that  I  may  get  a  better  view 
of  your  face — there,  that  will  do." 
He  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  whether 
from  weakness  of  sight  or  of  intel- 
lect, it  was  quite  evident  that  he 
did  not  recognise  him.  "  You  say 
you  are  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  he, 
"  and  yet  I  don't  know  you.  No,  no, 
I  cannot  have  a  friend, — there  is  some 
mistake." 

"  You  have  a  friend,  and.  Jack, 
there's  no  mistake,"  said  Barney, 
scarcely  able  to  speak.  "  Don't  you 
know  Barney  Branagan?  Are  you 
satisfied  now  ?" 

"  Virtuous  or  vicious  every  man  must 
be, 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  de- 
gree." 

The  unhappy  man's  face  was  per- 
ceptibly tinged  Vith  the  "  hectic  of  a 
moment ;"  '*  I  know  you  now,**  said 
he,  "  I  know  you  now.  I  am  not  able 
to  reach  my  hand  to  you,  or  I  would. 
Barney,"  said  he,  struggling  with  his 
feelinfis,  "  it's  a  sad  thing  to  find  me 
here,  in  such  a  place  as  this  ;  but  I've 
led  a  wild  life  since  I  saw  you  last,  and 
that  accounts  for  it." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Barney, 
"  if  money  can  do  it,  we'll  soon  have 
you  in  a  betther  place.  Tell  me  what 
you'd  wish  me  to  do  for  you.  Jack 
achora,  and  where  you'd  wish  to  go 
out  o'  this  infernal  stye." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  Judy,  in  a  fury, 
"  to  take  him  away  now,  widout  payin' 
me  for  my  trouble.  Divel  saize  the 
foot!" 

"  No,"  said  Barney,  "  we  don't  in- 
tind  to  do  any  such  thing ;  whatever 
is  fairly  and  honestly  comin'  to  you, 
will  bo  ped ;  at  the  same  time  I'm 
afeard  he  hasn't  been  in  the  best 
hands,  my  good  woman." 

He  then  asked  him  what  steps  be 
ought  to  take  to  relieve  him^ 
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"  If  I  could  be  removed,"  said  Ca«- 
sidy — '^  if  I  could  be  removed  to  &n 
hospital — ^but  that  I  think  is  impossible 
now — I'm  worn  to  the  last  thread — 
my  hopes  are  gone,  and  my  heart — 
my  heart  is  long  broken." 

"No,  Jack  dear,  no;  don't  say 
that." 

"  I  wrote  to  my  father  four  months 
ago,''  he  continued,  *'  telling  him 
what  I  was,  and  how  I  was,  and  beg- 
ffing  of  him  to  take  me  home  and 
forgive  me,  and  let  me  die  among  my 
own ;  and  to  let  me  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave-yard  with  my  blessed 
mother  ;  I  didn't  ask  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave,  because  I  knew  I  was 
not  worthy  of  it.** 

"  But,  Jack  achora,'*  said  Barney, 
deeply  affected,  **  sure,  if  you  repint 
towards  God  an'  our  Saviour,  you 
may  be  worthy  of  that,  ay,  an'  of 
betther  things  yet.^* 

«  No,"  said  the  other,  "  I  cannot 

fit  the  impression  off  my  mind,  that 
am  a  reprobate ;  that  God  and  man 
have  disowned  me«  and  deserted  me ; 
and  that  my  hopes  are  gone.  What 
ground,  indeed,  has  a  man  like  me 
for  hope?'* 

"  But,  acushla  machree, — man,  you 
see,  has  not  desarted  you,  an'  I  hope 
Goid  won't.  Sure  Scripthur  says — I 
often  hard  it  read — that  if  a  man*s 
sins  are  as  black  as  wool,  if  he  repints 
they  can  be  made  as  white  as  scarlet. 
I'm  not  sure  o*  the  words,  but  any 
how,  don't  despair.  Jack— don't  des- 
pair, man,  so  long  as  you  have  Barney 
Branagan  at  your  back  in  this  world  ; 
but  put  your  trust  in  God  above  all 
for  the  next.  Betune  us,  man,  we*ll 
icare  of  you  and  set  you  right  yet." 

<'  I  am  glad  you  are  with  me,"  said 
Cassidy,  '/and  if  I  had  my  father's 
forgiveness,  I  could  wish  to  die  now. 
Oh,  Barney,  death — death  is  dreadful ; 
but  especially  to  die  here  alone,  with 
nothing  but  corruption,  and  sin,  and 
profligacy  about  me,  and  to  think  of 
judgment,  and  how  I'm  prepared  for 
it this — this  of^en  drives  me  to  des- 
pair— to  outrageous  despair.'* 

Barney  was  more  fully  aware  of 
that  circumstance  than  Cassidy  ima- 
gined ;  but  with  natural  delicacy,  he 
avoided  any  further  allusion  to  it,  lest 
he  might  occasion  him  too  much  pain, 
or  perhaps  revive  such  another  pa- 
roxysm as  he  had  abreadv  witnessea. 

^  Take  my  hand,*'  sala  the  unhappy 


man,  looking  pitifully  in  Barney's  face, 
*'  for  I  am  not  able  to  take  yours.  Oh, 
do  not  leave  me  here  to  die  of  the 
wages  of  .vice  and  crime— (e  a  frind 
to  me:' 

The  last  short  sentence  was  uttered 
with  a  tone  of  supplication  and  sor- 
row which  brought  the  tears  to  Bar- 
ney's eyes,  for  in  truth,  scarcely  any 
heart  could  resist  it.  He  gently 
squeezed  the  emaciated  hand  which 
sohcited  his,  and  in  a  husky  voice  re- 
plied, "  I  will.  Jack — God  sees  I  will- 
make  your  poor  heart  aisy  on  tha 
head.*' 

'*  My  life  is  dosing,**  Tcontinued  the 
other :  "  oh,  what  would  I  not  g^ve 
now  to  see  the  face  of  my  feither  ;  or 
to  hear  the  tone  of  a  brother*s  voice. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  I  wrote  to  my 
father,  and  that  I  beffged  bun  to  for- 
give me — to  take  me  back  and  to  for- 
give me  ?  " 

**  You  did  ;  and  if  he  got  your  let- 
ther,  so  he  would ;  don't  you  remim- 
ber  the  one  he  wrote  to  you  afore  ? 
Jack,  achora,  that  letther  came  from 
a  lovin*  and  a  forgiWn*  heart.** 

At  this  moment,  footsteps  were 
heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  aner  some 
inquiries  which  were  made  outside, 
an  aged  man  entered  the  room,  and 
having  uttered  a  solemn  **  God  save 
all  here,"  stood  to  contemplate  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  to  him. 

"  Humph  I  I  believe  it's  a  levy 
we*re  goin'  to  have,'*  exclaimed  the 
woman;  ** who'll  come  next  I  won- 
dher?" 

**  God  save  you  kindly,  neighbour,** 
replied  Barney,  rising  up,  "  I  b*lieve 
there*s  but  one  stool  in  the  house  ;  an' 
as  {^  is  honourable,  you  must  have  it." 

The  old  man  having  removed  the 
stool  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the 
room,  sat  down,  and  was  silent. 

Barney,  whose  heart  was  in  whatever 
he  did,  paid  no  further  attention  to 
him,  and  Cassidy  himself  was  aware 
that  occasionally  acquaintances  of  the 
woman  used  to  come  in  and  chat  with 
her. 

«  W^U,  Jack  achora,  Fll  do  what 
you  wish ;  but  you  must  instruct  me 
how  to  act,  for  I'm  a  stranger  here, 
and  knows  no  one.  I'll  have  you 
taken  out  of  this,  plaize  God,  to-mor- 
row, and  will  bring  the  priest  to  you. 
But  don't  despair  of  God*s  marcy ; 
you  thought  sum  bad  desarted  you^ 
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and  you  see  he  did  not.  And  God  is 
more  marcifiil  again  than  man  is,  an' 
he  I  hope  won't  desart  you,  aither, 
glory  he  to  his  name  !'* 

**  If  I  had  got  one  line,"  said  Cas- 
sidy,  "  to  let  me  know  that  my  father 
forgives  me,  1  think — I  think  I  could 
ridse  my  heart  to  God ;  but  perhaps 
he*8  dead,  and  that,  as  in  my  mother's 
case,  I  was  the  means  of  breaking  his 
heart.  1  know  1  am  going,  and,  put- 
ting judgment  out  of  the  question,  I 
^el  what  a  lonely  thing  it  is  to  die 
away  from  ones  own — from  the  only 
beii^  that  one  loves,  and  that  de- 
serve our  love.  Oh,  my  God,  my 
God  I  if  I  had  received  only  one  line 
to  let  me  know  that  my  father  for- 
gives me ! — 1  asked  it,  but  I  did  not 
get  it." 

The  deep  sobs  that  were  uttered  by 
the  strange  old  man  now  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  little  group  present. 
He  had  sat  uncovered,  and  with  his 
long  hair,  white  as  snow,  hanging  about 
his  shoulders,  marked,  with  the  deepest 
interest,  the  scene  before  him. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Cassidy, 
feebly  ;  "  for  surely  there  is  pity  and 
affection  in  that  voice,  too." 

The  old  man  advanced,  knelt  down 
beside  the  miserable  bed,  and  extending 
his  arms,  let  them  fall  gently  upon  the 
sick  man's  head.  **  John,"  said  he,  **  I 
am  here — I  am  here !  Oh,  my  un- 
happy son !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  these 
hands  are  the  hands  of  your  father, 
that  has  come  in  his  ould  age  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  forgive  you  and  to 
bless  you !  Yes,  I  am  here  to  forgive 
and  bless  you ;  and  may  the  eternal 
blessin'  of  God  and  his  holy  forgive- 
ness rest  upon  you,  my  son,  my  son ! 
Oh,  look  up  to  me,  John ;  it's  the  hands 
of  your  grey-haired  father  —  your 
lovin'  father — that's  upon  your  head, 
and  his  tears  that's  upon  your  face." 

The  tears,  indeed,  streamed  fast 
down  the  old  man's  cheeks,  as  with  a 
lovinff  but  gentle  eagerness  he  bent 
his  white  head,  and  kissed  often  and 
often  the  pallid  lips  of  him  who,  in  his 
early  youth,  was  truly,  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, the  dearest  and  best  beloved. 

"  I  got  your  letther,"  he  said, 
when  he  could  command  his  voice ;  "  I 
got  your  letther,  and  I  am  now  come 
as  you  wished,  to  take  the  load  off 
your  heart, — to  forgive  you,  and  to 
bring  you  home  to  sleep  with  your 
own.     Oh !  there  is  and  was  many  a 


heart  sorrowful  for  yon«  my  son  ;  and 
many  a  heart  is  lonffin'  once  more  to 
have  you  near  it,  and  to  forget  all  that 
has  passed,  if  you  will  only  come  and 
stay  with  us,  my  son — with  them  that 
loves  you  still." 

"  Kaise  me,"  said  the  son ;  *'  let  me 
look  upon  my  father's  face.  Is  this 
not  a  dream  ?  I  know  I  am  subject 
to  strange  ravings  and  terrible  visions, 
and  this  may  be  one  of  them.  Who 
are  you  that  were  with  me  before  he 
came  in  ?  Are  you  not  Barney  Bran- 
agan?" 

"  I  am — I  am,  achora !"  sud  Bar- 
ney, wiping  his  eyes. 

*'  And  this  white-haired  old  man  is 
my  father  ?  Then,  if  you  be,  bless 
me  and  forgive  me  once  more,  dear 
father.  I  will  then  believe  that  it  is 
you." 

"  May  the  blessin'  of  Almighty  God 
and  mine  rest  upon  you,  my  dear  son ; 
and  may  he  forgive  you  your  sins,  as 
freely  as  1  do  this  night  all  the  follies 
that  ever  you  were  guilty  of  towards 
me  I     Amin  I" 

"  Raise  me  up,"  said  Cassidy ;  "  no, 
it  is  not  that ;  put  my  arms  about  my 
father's  neck,  for  I  am  not  able  to  put 
them  there  myself:  but  I  fear  I  am 
not  worthy  of  this,  father." 

Barney  did  this  gentiy,  and,  fortu- 
nately, without  giving  him  pain. 

When  it  was  done  he  looked  affec- 
tionately into  the  old  man's  face  and 
smiled,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  few 
tears  fell  gently  down  his  cheeks. 
"  Father,  you  forgive  me?** 
«  I  do — I  do,  my  son.** 
"  1  now  would  be  glad  to  die,'*  he 
said  ;  "  but  1  have  another  father  to 
whom  I  have  been  a  worse  son  than  I 
have  ever  been  to  you,  my  ^Either.  All 
my  crimes,  my  errors, — all  my  sins, 
all  my  omissions,  —  forgive  me,  oh 
Godr 

"  He  will,  avick  machree, — ^he  will, 
he  will !" 

"Lay  my  head  upon  your  breast 
for  a  littie,**  he  said.  "  Father,  it's 
many  a  long  and  bitter  year  since  my 
head  lay  here  before."  He  smiled, 
but  shed  tears  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  is,  darlin',  it  is,"  said  the  old 
man,  whilst  a  shower  of  tears  fell  upon 
his  son's  emaciated  cheeks ;  "  but  we'll 
never  part  now,  avillish  ;  I  won't  let 
you  from  me  any  more.  I  won't  lave 
you  to  bad  company  and  temptation 
again." 
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'  The  son  g&ve  one  aflfectionate  look 
Up  into  his  father's  face,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  slight  spasm  seemed 
to  aftect  his  own.  The  old  man  felt  a 
pressure  of  the  arms  about  him,  which 
he  returned  ;  but  the  next  moment 
the  arms  relaxed  their  hold,  and  the 
head  fell  down  more  upon  his  breast. 

*<  What  ails  you,  avick  ?"  said  the 
old  man ;  **  raise  your  head,  John 
dear,  my  darlin'  son  I  God  of  glory, 
what  is  this  ?" 

Barney,  who  at  once  thought  that 
the  last  feeble  struggle  of  life  was  over, 
said,  "  Lay  back  his  head.  May  the 
Almighty  pardon  all  our  sins,  and  his 
especially.  All  your  love  and  all  your 
forgiveness  can  do  nothing  more  for 
him  now — he  is  dead  1  But  thanks  be 
to  God  that  they  didn't  come  too 
late !" 

The  trembling  hands  of  the  old 
man,  paralyzed  by  the  unexpected 
shock  and  agitation  of  the  moment, 
were  scarcely  able  to  hold  the  body 
up,  were  it  not  that  the  moral  strength 
of  affection  counteracted  his  physical 
weakness,  and  enabled  him  to  lay  it 
down  upon  the  miserable  bed,  which 
he  did  with  many  sobs,  but  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  for  some  minutes, 
to  take  his  arms  from  about  it. 

Judy,  however,  who  had  looked  on 
very  calmly,  came  over  and  said, 
"  Yez  needn't  be  alarmed ;  many  a 
time  he  has  been  this  way — I'll  bo 
bail  devil  a  drop's  out  of  him  yet. 
Be  me  sowl,  with  the  help  o'  God, 
he's  worth  half  a  dozen  gone  people 
still.     I  know  him  well." 

"What!"  said  the  old  man,  "do 
you  think  he  has  only  fainted?  Oh 
make  me  sure  of  that,  and  I'll " 

"  You're  a  heartless  vagabone,"  ex- 
claimed Barney,  interrupting  him,  for 
he  could  bear  her  no  longer ;  "whether 
he's  alive  or  dead — an'  if  I  hear  you 
spake  another  word  in  that  sthrain, 
bud  luck  saize  me  but  I'll  take  you  by 
the  scruff  o'  the  neck  an'  plough  you 
down  stairs  —  you  infernal  rap  ! " 
The  fury  and  determination  of  his 
eye  at  once  satisfied  her  that  on  this 
subject  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  wHth  ; 
the  wretch  accordingly  withdrew  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  she  mut- 
tered something  which  could  not  be 
understood. 

Though  an  ungracious  prophetess, 
she  was,  as  the  fact  turned  out,  in 
thib  instance  a  true   one*      Casaidy 


once  more  opened  his  eyes,  and  look- 
ing mournfully  about  him,  seemed 
startled  for  a  moment  by  the  presence 
of  strangers;  another  glance,  how- 
ever, brought  the  past  scene  to  his 
memory. 

"  You  were  alarmed,  father,'*  said 
he,  in  a  feeble  voice  ;  "  but  the  truth 
is,  I  am  very  weak,  and  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  my  mind  brings  on  these 
faintings.*' 

The  father  was  yet  upon  his  knees, 
and  without  replying  to  him  he  raised 
his  arms,  which  still  shook  excessively, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Praise  be  to  the 
Almighty  Father  for  sparing  him  yet 
— and  oh,  if  it  is  your  blessed  and 
holy  will,  wait — oh,  hould  back  your 
hand  in  mercy  till  my  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  son  is  prepared  to  go  before 
you — you  are  the  holy  and  blessed 
Father  of  all  your  cratures,  and  oh, 
remimber  it  is  his  father  that  is  now 
pladin'  for  him — pladin'  in  favour  of 
a  son  that  is  sorry,  I  hope,  for  all  his 
errors,  an*  sins,  an'  offinces  against 
you  ;  an'  if  he  is  not,  oh  grant  him  the 
grace  to  be  so,  oh,  my  God !  Thousands 
of  miles  have  I  come  to  slhrive  an' 
save  him,  oh,  God  of  Mercy,  from 
an  unhappy  life  and  an  unhappy  death, 
but  you  are  always  near  to  them  that 
turns  away  from  their  wickedness',  an* 
comes  to  you  wid  humbleness,  an*  sor- 
row, an'  thrue  contrition  in  their 
heart !  Oh  I  for  the  sake  of  him 
that  died  for  my  poor  son  an'  for  us 
all,  for  we  are  all  sinners,  an'  for  the 
sake  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mother  of 
Heaven,  who  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  a  son  in  sorrow,  an'  in  pain,  an* 
throuble  ;  oh,  for  his  sake  an'  for 
hers,  spiire  him — oh  spare  my  un- 
happy son  till  his  poor  heart  is  soft- 
ened, an'  he  is  fit  to  go  before  you  1 " 

The  reverence  of  his  figure,  the 
meekness  and  sorrow  with  which  he 
pleaded — his  trembling  arms  extended 
to  their  full  length — the  snow-white 
hair  that  flowed  down  his  shoulders, 
and,  above  all,  the  humble  but  fervent 
faith  which  breathed  its  sublime  spirit 
from  his  countenance,  constituted  an 
image  of  earnest  and  exalted  piety 
such  as  may  be  met  with  among  thou- 
sands of  our  peasantry,  as  well  in  the 
lowly  cottages  as  in  the  wealthier 
homesteads  of  our  native  land. 

This  was  indeed  an  affecting  picture 
— one  into  which  the  exquisite  pencil 
of  our  countryman/    Burton,  inigbt 
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bftise  that  pious  and  pathetic  spirit 
and  melancholy  tenderness  of  heart 
which  are  so  rarely  to  be  found  among 
any  other  people  but  our  own, — and 
which  he  appears  to  feel  and  under- 
stand so  well,  and  to  invest  with  the 
poetry  of  truth  and  beauty. 

Barney,  notwithstanding  the  fero- 
city of  lus  threat  against  the  heartless 
woman,  was  down  upon  his  knees 
before  the  words  that  conveyed  it  to 
her  were  well  uttered  —  his  attitude 
was  also  that  of  prayer,  his  body  was 
bent  in  the  posture  of  earnest  suppli- 
cation, his  head  borne  a  little  to  one 
side,  his  eyes  turned  up,  his  hands 
fervently  clasped  together  unless  when 
in  the  act  of  beating  his  breast,  to  which 
he  applied  his  right  with  a  vehemence 
that  betokened  an  equal  portion  of 
bodily. strength  and  sincerity.  When 
old  Cassidy  concluded,  Barney  drew 
his  breath  deeply,  and  uttered  (no*i 
without  tears)  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
sponse, Amin,  Chiemah !  Vich  na 
Hoiah,  Amin  this  day ! 

The  weakness  of  the  son  was  very 
great ;  so  great  indeed  that  he  could 
bear  little  emotion  or  agitation  of  any 
kind.  He  appeared  soothed,  however, 
and  more  composed  than  he  had  been. 
After  his  father  had  concluded  his 
sincere  and  heartfelt  supplication,  the 
poor  invalid  looked  long  and  earnestly 
upon  him. 

**  You  are  an  old  man,  father,"  he 
said,  quietly ;  "  your  hair  is  as  \\  bite  as 
snow:  yet  you  have  peace  and  the 
light  of  a  good  conscience  upon  your 
face  ;  but  I — look  at  me — what  am  I  ? 
and  what  has  an  ill-spent  life  made 
me  ?  God  bless  you,  my  dear  father  ; 
I  think  the  very  breath  of  a  good  and 
pious  man  is  sweet  about  mo,  for  it  is 
long  long  since  I  felt  it — your  affection 
and  your  piety  make  me  think  and  feel 
that  God  has  not  altogether  forgotten 
your  unhappy  son,  for  your  sake." 

A  few  tears,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  physical  excitement,  filled  his 
eyes,  but  His  father  at  his  request 
wiped  them,  and  he  was  again  calm. 
After  a  little  he  added,  a?  if  to  him- 
self— "  No,  forgive  me,  oh  God !  I 
will  not  despair  ! " 

"  No,  avick,"  said  the  old  man,  ten- 
derly ;  **  no,  you  will  not,  an'  why 
would  you  despair?  Sure  the  mercy 
of  God,  John  deai*,  is  a  thousand  an' 
a  million  times  greater  than  your 
jsius.      But,  John  avillish,    wouldn't 


you  like  to  have  the  priest  ?  wouldn't 
it  aise  your  mind,  and  lighten  your 
troubled  heart  to  lay  aside  the  heavy 
load  that's  upon  it,  an'  to  feel,  ahagur, 
that  the  black  burden  of  your  whole 
life  is  taken  off  of  it  ?  " 

Barney's  curiosity  was  wound  up 
to  the  highest  possible  state  by  this 
proposition.  Now,  said  he  to  him- 
self, we  will  see  whether  he  is  a  swad- 
ler  or  not. 

**  To-morrow,"  replied  the  son  ; 
**  to-morrow  I  will  be  more  composed 
I  hope,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
priest." 

Barney,  with  a  natural  delicacy 
which  was  creditable  to  his  heart, 
stooped  down  lest  the  old  man  might 
hear  him,  and  in  a  whisper,  asked  if 
there  was  any  other  kind  of  clergyman 
he  would  wish  to  see.  Maybe,  Jack 
achora,  you'd  like  to  have  one  of  thim 
dam — hem — a  methodist  preacher  or 
the  like?" 

The  son  gave  him  a  look  of  much 
surprise. 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  he, 
aloud,  "by  asking  me  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  me- 
thodist preachers?  I  am,  God  help 
me,  a  Catholic,  and  have  been  a 
Catholic  all  my  life — and,  alas,  little 
credit  have  I  brought  upon  my  reli- 
gion! but  what  do  you  mean?"  he 
again  asked. 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Barney  ; 
"all's  right — all's  right." 

The  old  man  bestowed  upon  him  a 
look  of  equal  curiosity  and  in- 
quiry. 

"  To  tell  the  thruth,"  said  Barney, 
in  reply  to  the  old  man's  gaze,  "*I 
hard  that  he  had  tui^ned  praieher 
himself;  I  was  tould  so,  an'  that  was 
jist  what  made  me  ax." 

The  old  man  looked  solenmly  and 
earnestly  at  the  son. 

"  John  dear,"  he  asked,  "  surely 
this  can't  be  thrue  ?  " 

**N(),"  said  the  invalid;  "it  is 
not — whatever  I  have  been,  up  until 
this  hour,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
either  publicly  or  privately  professed 
any  creed  but  that  in  w'hieh  I  wrs 
bom  and  educated ;  but,  indeed,  I  was 
an  unworthy  member  of  it. " 

Barney  slapped  his  corduroy 
breeches  with  a  force  that  evinced  his 
satisfaction,  and  startled  every  one  in 
the  room,  "  I  knew  it,"  said  he  ;  "I 
couldn't  lend  myself  to  sich  a  story. 
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God  be  praisedy  Jack  achoral  divel 
the  fear  of  you  yit.  What  sienifies 
if  you  wor  wild,  an'  a  thrifle  wicked, 
man  alive,  or  shivered  an  odd  com- 
mandiment  or  two,  now  and  then? 
Divel  may  care,  for  all  that ;  it's  a 
good  man  s  case ;  but  so  long  as  you 
stick  to  your  faith,  Jack,  you're  on  the 
safe  side  still.  Divel  the  fear  of  you.** 
Whilst  Barney  was  speaking,  the 
eye  of  the  invalid  appeared  to  be 
caught  by  a  diffierent  object,  and 
when  he  concluded,  a  light  and  gentle 
step  attracted  their  attention,  but  it 
paused,  and  on  looking  round,  they 
perceived  that  a  pale  and  delicate- 
looking  girl,  bearing  a  small  parcel  in 
her  hand,  stood  m  the  room.  A 
serene  and  complacent  light  beamed 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  sick  man, 
as  he  said  to  his  father — 

**  She  is  a  friend.  Eliza,  come  for- 
ward ;  this  is  my  father,  and  another 
old  friend  and  acquaintance.'* 

Her  pale  face  was  Jit  into  a  transi- 
ent blush,  it  might  be  of  modesty,  or 
it  might  be  of  guilt,  as  she  meekly 
inclined  her  head  to  the  old  man  and 
Barney  in  salutation,  but  irom  neither 
did  she  receive  any  other  notice  than 
a  look  of  stem  and  forbidding  solem- 
nity. The  poor  girl  seemed  conscious 
of  thb,  for  her  appearance  became 
more  timid  and  embarrassed  than  it 
had  been ;  she  evidently  saw  she  was 
the  object  of  suspicion,  and  felt  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  or  to  say. 

"  Judy,"  said  the  invalid,  "  will  you 
get  Eiiza  a  seat?  Eliza  dear,  sit 
down." 

"  It  is  scarcely  worth  my  while,**  she 
replied,  "  for  I  have  not  long  to  stay  ; 
but  how  do  you  feel  ?" 

"  I  am  better,"  said  he — "  much  bet- 
ter. How  do  you  yourself  feel,  and 
how  is  your  cough  ?** 

"  It  is  much  slighter ;  and  I  think 
my  general  health  is  improving.  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  wine,  and 
some  chicken — it  is  not  much,  but  I 
hope  it  may  do  you  good.     I  cannot 

stay,  but  may  1 ?'*     She  looked 

hesitatingly,  and  seemed  too  irresolute 
to  put  the  question  she  was  about  to 
ask. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?  Don*t  be 
afraid,  dear  Eliza — ask  it.'* 

"  I  could  come  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"  But  are  you  able  ?  for  if  it  would 
distress  you,  I  would  rather  not." 


-  "  Oh  no,**  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite 

equal  to  it ;  but,  perhaps **    Here 

she  glanced  timidly  at  his  father,  and 
hesitated. 

A  deep  shade  of  bitterness  and  sor- 
row had  been  gathering  upon  the 
old  man's  brow  ever  since  she  came 
into  the  room.  It  was  quite  obvious 
that  she  stood  before  him,  the  object 
of  strong  suspicion.  At  length  he 
spoke — 

**  Young  woman,  I  am  this  unhappy 
man*s  father,  an*  I've  come  across  the 
wide  sae  to  thry  and  save  him  from 
this  bad  world,  an*  with  the  Almighty 
God's  assistance  and  his  own,  from, 
I  hope,  a  worse  one.  I  ax  you  now, 
are  you  his  wife  ?'* 

"  Father  dear,**  said  his  son,  "  I  will 
answer  you.  No,  she  is  not ;  but  she 
is  my  friend.  Since  my  illness,  she 
has  been  the  only  hiunan  being  who 
cared  for  me  or  my  miseries—who 
tried  to  relieve  me,  and  who  has  done 
so.  Were  it  not  for  her,  I  would 
have  been  long  since  in  my  grave. 
She  forgot  her  own  sorrows  and  her 
own  illness  in  attending  to  mine,  and 
I  fear  denied  herself  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life,  that  I  might  not  starve 
for  want." 

*'  May  the  blessin*  of  heaven  be 
upon  her  head  I"  said  Barney,  "  what- 
ever she  is.  Be  me  sowl,  she  has  it  in 
her  face,  too,  although  it  loolcs  pale 
and  sorrowful  enough,  poor  thing. 
Take  that  ould  chair,  avourneen,  that 
the  woman  brought  in.  You're  tired, 
maybe,  for  you  look  it.** 

Old  Cassidy'sbrow,  however,  was  not 
yet  cleared,  nor  the  distrust  which  he 
entertained  against  her  at  all  removed 
by  what  his  son  had  said. 

"  John,  as  she  is  not  your  wife,  I 
don't  wish  to  hurt  the  girl's  feelings 
by  axing  you  any  more  questions 
about  her.  If  you  put  away  the  sin, 
you  must  put  away  the  sinner. 
There's  no  half  repentance  in  the 
sight  of  God !  Forgive  me,  girl,  if  I 
do  you  wrong,  for  I  wouldn't  wish  it 
— an*  I'd  be  sorry  for  it." 

The  girl,  from  weakness,  was 
obliged  to  sit  down ;  but  she  appeared 
to  gather  calmness  and  moral  strength 
from  the  very  imputations  which  had 
been  so  strongly  cast  upon  her,  al- 
though we  must  admit,  not  without 
apparent  grounds. 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  solemnly^ 
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•*  you  do  her  most  grievous  wrong. 
She  is  truth  and  purity  itself;  and  I 
only  wonder  how  a  creature,  so  far 
above  all  of  her  sex  that  I  have  ever 
known,  could  continue  to  feel  any  in- 
terest in  a  being  like  me." 

"  God  forgive  me,  then,"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  which  was  echoed  by  a 
loud  amen  from  Barney,  who  in  the 
hurry  of  a  kind  heart  mistook  what 
had  been  said  for  a  blessing  upon  her 
— •*  I  ax  your  forgiveness,  alanna 
roachree.  Sure  it  was  out  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  out  of  regard  for 
his  sowl  that  1  said  what  I  said. 
Give  me  your  hand,  dear,  and  for- 
give me." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  as  he 
pressed  it  affectionately,  a  few  hot 
tears  fell  upon  his  own,  although  she 
exhibited  no  external  symptoms  of 
grief.  Gently  did  they  fall  from  her 
pale  cheeks,  but  she  neither  sobbed, 
nor  in  the  slightest  degree  appeared 
agitated;  her  sorrow  was  quiet  and 
calm,  but  evidently  deep. 

"  I  know  now  that  the  words  of  my 
son  are  thruth,  avillish.  May  the 
blessin'  of  God  be  upon  you  an*  about 
you,  an'  keep  you ! — ** 

"  Night  an'  day,"  added  Barney ; 
*•'  and  may  you  never  know  what  it  is 
to  want  a  friend,  or  to  have  a  sore 
heart,  achoral" 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  abruptly — 
**  hear  me  —  hear  me,  but  don't  curse 
me  when  you  do  hear  me !" 

"  What  is  it,  John  avick,  what  is  it  ? 
— Compose  yourself." 

"  Father,  that  sweet  girl  was  inde- 
pendent, very  independent;  and  I — 
I,  your  vile  son — your  unprincipled 
profligate,  whom  God,  I  fear,  car.not 
pardon — 1  made  her  a  beggar.  She 
loved  me ;  she  trusted  me  with  her 
property — I  gambled  it  away,  broke 
her  heart,  and  brought  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave— -but  one  thing  I 
could  not  do — I  durst  not  do — I  did 
not  marry  her.  She  was  too  inno- 
cent, too  pure,  too  faithful  to  be 
united  to  a  villtun  like  me.  I  resisted 
that,  and  the  consequence  is,  thank 
God,  that  she  is  still  innocent,  pure, 
and  faithful,  but  then  she  is  full  of 
sorrow,  and  her  heart  is  broken. 
Father,  father — ^'  he  said  with  energy. 

"  Av,"  said  the  woman,  **  yez  will 
bring  it  on  him  again." 

*'Keep  yourself  quiet,  John  dear ; 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  100, 


youVe    not    aquil  to  this,  an'  you'll 
do  yourself  harm,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Father,"  he  proceeded,  whilst  his 
eye  kindled, "  I  was  afraid  of  that  girl 
— I  feared  her,  for  her  unsuspecting 
goodness  and  purity,  just  as  an  evu 
spirit  would  an  angel  of  light — I 
feared  her ;  she  was  too  good  for  me ; 
besides,  I  had  done  her  evil  enough, 
without  allowing  her  to  call  a  man 
like  me  husband.  That  was  some 
sacrifice,  too,  and  I  made  it — ha,  ha  1 
Well,  Judy,  are  you  there,  you  sinner?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Judy,  "  it's  on  him 
now,  an'  you  may  thank  yourselves 
for  it ;  but  she  may  take  it  off  him 
still,  for  she  sometimes  can.  Nobody 
has  any  check  over  him  theny  but  her. 
It's  seldom  he  has  them  twice  in  one 
day,  unless  when  he  is  too  much  dis- 
turbed. 

''  Do  you  go  to  him,  ma'am 
achora,"  said  Barney,  in  a  low  voice^ 
**  an'  thry  what  you  can  do.  Surely, 
he'll  be  quiet  and  calm,  if  you  spake 
kind  to  him.  It  seems  he's  apt  to 
rave  a  little,"  he  proceeded,  addres- 
sing his  father  softly,  "but  it  laves 
him  afther  a  time,  an'  he's  thin  as 
well  as  before." 

The  sorrowful  but  placid  girl  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  with  a  tenderness  of 
manner  which  affection  occasioned,  but 
which  natural  diffidence  strove  in  some 
degree  t«  repress,  she  approached  his 
lonely  bed,  ,and  stooping  on  one  knee, 
caught  his  wasted  hand  in  one  that 
was  nearly  as  wasted  as  his  own. 

"John,"  she  said,  "will  you  not 
make  an  effort  to  be  calm?  It  is 
Eliza  that  requests  it,  and  from  you.^* 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  for  a 
moment,  then  passed  his  gaze  from  her 
to  his  father,  and  afterwards  to  Barney. 
There  was  a  deep  silence.  After  about 
a  minute,  they  reverted  to  her,  and 
dwelt  upon  her  pale  but  beautiful  fea- 
tures. 

"  My  dear  John,"  she  continued,  in 
a  voice,  which  like  the  songs  of  her 
country  breathed  at  once  music  and 
melancholy ;  "  it  is  Eliza  that  speaks 

to  you,  it  is  shcy — it  is  I  your  own ," 

here  she  paused  timidly  ;  "  it  is  I  that 
beg  you  to  be  calm, — I — Eliza." 

"  Is  there  not  an  angel  of  sorrow," 
said  he,  "  that  touches  and  softens  the 
heart  of  stone,  that  soothes  the  bed  of 
sickness,  but  that  maddens  the  brain, 
the  brain?" 

2h 
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'*  You  see  that  God  has  not  deserted 
you,"  she  proceeded ;  '*  here  you  are 
surrounded  by  friends  whom  you  never 
expected  to  look  upon.  God  deals 
forth  his  mercy  by  degrees,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  or  strength 
of  those  for  whom  he  designs  it.  Here 
is  your  father,  dear  John,  and  are  you 
not  glad  that  he  is  with  you  to  bless 
and  to  forgive  you  ?*' 

This  she  well  knew  to  be  the  thought 
that  had  troubled  and  depressed  his 
heart  ever  since  his  illness  became 
serious,  and  with  g^eat  good  sense  she 
led  him  to  it. 

"  My  father !"  he  exclaimed,  *'yes, 
thank  God  he  is  here,  but  my  mind  is 
Tery  weak, — have  I  been  rambling  ?" 
^'  A  little,**  she  replied,  "  only  a  very 
little ;  compose  yourself,  and  make  an 
effort  and  you  will  succeed." 

"  I  am  better  now,  mv  dear  Eliza,  I 
feel  ouite  collected.  I  thank  God  that 
my  father  is  here,  and  that  you  are 
here  with  him.  Except  God,  you  are 
the  two  on  this  earth  whom  I  have 
offended  most.  Let  me  feel  your  hands 
upon  my  head,  and  let  me  hear  you 
both  pronounce  my  forgiveness :  it  will 
relieve  me,  I  feel  it  will  relieve  my 
heart.*' 

In  accordance  with  this  wish,  his 
father  once  more  stooped,  and  in  terms 
similar  to  those  we  nave  already  re- 
cited, blessed  him  and  expressed  his  for- 
giveness of  all  his  offences  towards  him. 
He   then   withdrew,  and  the  wasted 

firl  at  his  side  placed  her  hands  upon 
is  head,  and  raised  her  eyes,  which 
now  streamed  with  tears,  to  heaven  ; 
but  such  was  the  profound  character 
of  her  sorrow,  and  the  power  of  her 
calm  but  strong  affection,  that  she 
could  not  utter  a  word. 

**  Say  in  my  father's  presence,  Eliza, 
that  you  forgive  me, — 1  know  you  do, 
but  I  am  weak,  and  in  his  presence  it 
will  relieve  mo ;  I  am  like  a  child  in 
this,  it  will  please  me." 

**  I  do,  I  do,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  in  his 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  Ood, 
1  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you,  dear 
John  1  Oh  !  never  think  of  me  but  as 
of  one  that  would  have  saved  you  from 
—from  ALL  —  from  yourself,  dear 
John;  yes,  and  evil  counsellors,  and 
the  unmanageable  force  of  your  own 
wild  inclinations.     I  wished  to  make 


you  happy,  to  bring  you  back  to  peace 
of  mind,  and  to  be  your  friend,  year 
guide,  and  your  companion  to  share 
that  happiness  with  you,  for  I  thought 
there  was  still  somethmg  in  your 
heart  which  the  corruption  of  the 
world  never  reached,  and  I  think  so 
still.  Surely,  surely,  dear  John,  you 
cannot  doubt  my  forgiveness  !** 

'*  No,  no, — on  no  !  you  whose  love 
has  followed  me  through  so  many  dark 
paths  of  my  life,  whose  love  has  at- 
tended me  through  all  my  crimes,  my 
follies,  my  madness  ;  through  my  des- 
titution, my  sorrow,  my  misery,  my 
long  sickness,  and  is  now  with  me  at 
the  grave,  to  the  very  verge  of  this 
bad  world  I  Yes,  this  m  love.** 

"Do  not  stop  there,**  she  added, 
whilst  she  wiped  away  the  calm  tears 
from  her  eyes  ;  "  you  know,  dear  John, 
my  love  would  not  and  will  not  desert 
you  even  at  the  grave.  Oh  no !  it 
would  follow  you  to  a  better  world ; 
for  what  afrer  all  is  this  short  and 
unhappy  life?  Oh  no,  if  I  only  saw 
your  heart  reconciled  to  God,  and  soft- 
ened by  a  sense  of  his  mercy,  then  and 
only  then  would  the  love  I  have  felt 
and  feel  for  you  meet  its  full  reward. 
I  have  often  told  you  this,  and  oh  think 
of  it  now,  while  you  have  your  father 
with  you  to  soothe,  and  comfort,  and 
sustain  you.  I  must  now  leave  you, 
I  have  brought  you  something,  it  is 
but  a  little,  and  here  is  a  parcel  con- 
taining two  or  three  things  that  Judy 
will,  I  hope,  give  you.  Good-by  now. 
May  I  see  you  to-morrow  ?" 

He  looked  his  assent,  but  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  denied  him  utterance. 

She  then  adjusted  her  bonnet,  and 
was  about  to  bid  them  good  morn- 
ing,  and  depart,  when  the  old  man 
whose  eyes  were  overflowing,  called 
her  to  him,  and  looking  into  a  face, 
faded,  but  still  beautiful  in  its  decay, 
exclaimed — 

"  I'orgive  me  I  oh,  forgive  me  for 
my  harshness  when  you  cHrae  in! 
ulanna  dhasniachree,*  forgive  me !  I  love 
you  as  if  you  wor  one  o*  my  own.  Oh 
don't  lave  him,  there  must  be  peace 
and  goodness  where  you  are.  Come 
to-morrow,  daughter  of  my  heart, 
for  the  eyes  of  the  ould  man  will  be 
glad  to  see  her  that  strove  to  save  my 
son  when  he  had  no  friend ;  her  that 
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loved  him  with  the  love  that  you  do, — 
through  evil,  and  shame,  and  poverty, 
avillish  machree !" 

"An,*  "  said  Barney,  "  didn't  he  say 
that  you're  in  distress  yourself,  acushla? 
hekase  if  you  are,  plaise  the  Lord  in 
heaven,  you  won't  he  long  so,  ma'am." 

The  "ma'am"  was  politely  added 
from  an  apprehension  that,  judging 
from  the  superior  tone  of  her  language 
he  had  made  a  little  too  free  in  ad- 
dressing her  as  he  would  a  country 
girl. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  "  but  get 
medical  advice  for  him,  and,  above  all 
things,  bring  him  out  of  this  wretched 
place.  Good  air,  and  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  will  do  a  great  deal  for  him  ; 
that  and  peace  of  mind,  and  all  may 
yet  be  well.  Now  I  must  go,  for  it 
will  soon  get  dark." 

"  Well,  but  to-morrow  at  what  hour 
will  you  come  ?" 

She  then  appointed  an  hour,  and  bid 
them  good  evening  once  more. 

On  examining  the  parcel,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  brought  him  a 
phial  of  wine,  a  slice  of  bread,  and 
half  a  chicken.  Added  to  this  was  a 
clean  sheet,  a  towel,  and  a  nightcap. 
They  further  observed,  that  although 
her  appearauce  was  respectable,  and 
her  motions  easy  and  graceful,  yet  her 
dress  was  thin,  faded,  and  of  plain  ma- 
terials. The  marks  of  suffering  and 
poverty  were  in  fact  visible,  not  only 
m  a  countenance  worn  at  once  by  care 
and  ill  health,  but  in  the  details  of  her 
apparel,  which,  upon  a  close  examina- 
tion, owed  a  great  deal  of  its  apparent 
decency  to  the  industry  of  her  own 
nee41e. 

The  contents  of  the  parcel,  humble 
as  the  articles  were,  went  further  to 
touch  Barney's  heart  and  to  smite  that 


of  the  old  man  with  remorse  for  his 
harshness  and  suspicions,  than  all  that 
had  passed  during  the  interview  be- 
tween his  son  and  her.  When  they 
thought  of  what  Cassidy  had  said  con- 
cerning her,  and  brought  to  mind  the 
evident  symptoms  of  poverty,  and 
struggle,  and  illness,  which  her  whole 
appearance  when  closely  looked  into, 
indicated,  they  both  felt  that  kind  of 
sensation  which  makes  the  heart  quiver, 
and  the  throat  fill,  and  the  eye  to 
overflow.  As  it  was,  however,  they 
had  little  time  to  lose  in  striving  to 
amend  Cassidy 's  most  miserable  con- 
dition. A  barber  was  got,  and  the 
invalid  was  trimmed,  shaved,  and 
washed,  and  placed  with  a  clean  night 
cap  on  his  head  upon  a  clean  sheet 
until  the  following  or  second  day 
should  find  him  in  different  and  better 
lodgings.  Early  the  next  morning  a 
priest  visited  him  and  heard  his  full  con- 
fession, a  circumstance  which  seemed 
to  remove  a  heavy  load  from  his 
heart.  A  doctor  was  also  brought  to 
see  him,  but  alas!  he  gave  no  hope 
whatsoever  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  If 
there  were  a  chance  at  all,  he  said,  it 
depended  upon  his  being  brought  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  native  air.  The 
next  day,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  father,  Barney,  and  Eliza,  he  waa 
removed  to  a  clean  and  airy  lodging 
in  Prussia-street,  in  order  that  by 
medical  aid,  comfort,  and  good  air,  he 
might  gather  strength  sufficient  to 
reach  his  native  place,  Barney  in- 
sisted that  his  house  should  be  his 
home,  and  as  old  Cassidy  himself  had 
not  had  time  to  ask  any  of  his  own 
relatives  for  an  asylum  for  him,  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  this  friendly  offer 
should  be  accepted. 
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CAPTAIN  MEADOWS  TAYLOR^ 

Author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  Thng,"  •*  Tippoo  Snltaun,"  «tc. 

Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  the  author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  is  the  son 
of  Irish  parents,  ai^d  although  born  during  their  temporary  sojourn  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  the  year  1808,  is  not  disposed  to  regard  such  an  accident  as  mar- 
ing'  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  naixoe  of  Ireland. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  his  family  having  again  become  resident  in  Dublin,  he  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton,  who  oontinued  to 
direct  his  education  for  about  two  years.  An  advantageous  opening,  as  it  was 
thought,  having  presented  itself  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Liverpool,  young 
Taylor  was  sent  there,  in  the  hope  that  h6  would  one  day  realize  a  plumb.  But 
he  did  not  continue  long  in  his  new  employment,  not  having  any  natural  taste 
for  the  routine  drudgery  of  a  merchant's  office  ;  and  an  offer  having  been  made 
to  him,  by  the  principal  of  a  mercantile  house  in  Bombay,  which  seemed  to 
open  prospects  of  a  more  rapid  realization  of  wealth  than  any  which  could  be 
calculated  upon  at  home,  he  embraced  it,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  sailed  for 
India.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  the  firm,  of  which  he  had  heard  such  a 
prosperous  account,  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  on  the  verge  of  being 
declared  insolvent. 

Had  he  not  found  in  India  a  kind  relative,  who  then  filled  a  high  and  an 
official  station  under  the  government,  his  position  might  have  been  embarrassing 
in  the  extreme.  But  by  his  influence,  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the 
contingent  army  of  the  Nizam,  at  that  time  in  want  of  officers,  and  lost  no  time 
in  joining,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  the  sixth  raiment,  then  stationed  at 
Aurangabad.  There  he  remained  until  1827  ;  when  the  resident  at  the  court 
of  the  Nizam  having  visited  his  quarters  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  attract  his  notice,  and  became  attached  to  his  escort,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  capital. 

The  reader  may  easily  suppose  that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  neglect  the  many  and 
peculiar  opportunities  which  now  presented  themselves  of  making  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  was  striking  or  important  in  the  habits,  the 
government,  or  the  character  of  the  people  of  India ;  opportunities  which  were 
soon  considerably  extended  by  a  new  appointment  to  which  his  merits  recom- 
mended him,  namely,  that  of  superintendent  of  police  in  the  north-western  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nizam's  territories — an  office  ahnost  exactly  rcEcmbling  that  of 
stipendiary  magistrate  In  Ireland. 

It  was  now,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  that  the  mysterious  abominations  of 
Thuggee  were  made  known  to  hjm ;  and  that  he  was  enabled,  from  personal 
observation,  to  give  those  living  pictures  of  the  habits  and  practices  of  that 
accursed  race,  which  impart  a  creeping  horror  to  his  "  Confessions,**  which, 
now  that  capital  punishment  has  been  nearly  brought  to  an  end,  must  render 
them  an  invaluable  resource  to  those  sentimental  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
who  had  been  accystofncd  to  regale  themselves  with  «*  the  sensation  "  of  an 
ezecu  tion. 
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But  of  his  merits  as  a  Thug  hunter  we  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  a  pru- 
dential silence ;  as  we  have  heard  some  hints  that  the  captain  would  have  no 
objection  to  an  appointment  as  an  Irish  stipendiary,  and  we  very  well  know 
that  for  such  an  office  his  skill  and  his  courage  as  a  rooter  out  and  extirpater  of 
Thugs  would,  at  present,  be  no  recommendation. 

We,  therefore,  entreat  the  reader  to  disabuse  himself  of  any  notion  that  there 
is  any  reality  in  the  representation  which  he  has  given  of  the  manners,  the 
habits,  or  the  principles  of  the  Thugs.  We  entreat  them  to  believe  that  it  b 
all  pure  imagination;  and  that  he  does  not  possess  any  of  those  qualities  for 
detecting  and  exposing  Thug  iniquities,  by  which  the  pious  and  excellent  con- 
fraternity of  riband  men  need  feel  any  alarm.  For  well  we  know,  that,  under 
the  present  regime,  to  be  suspected  of  any  such  capability,  would  operate  as  an 
eternal  bar  to  his  preferment ;  and  the  public  would  lose  a  good  officer,  be- 
cause  the  government  could  not  venture  to  molest  or  disturb  the  useful  traitors 
and  miscreants  by  whose  aid  alone  they  are  sustained  in  office  against  the  indig- 
nation of  the  empire. 

In  his  new  employment,  which  promised  to  lead  to  others  higher  and  more 
confidential.  Captain  Taylor  remained  about  eighteen  months  ;  when  a  change 
of  system,  under  the  new  Governor-general,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  took  place, 
which  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  civil  service,  and  opened  a  sphere  of  duty 
which  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  congenial  to  him.  Accordingly, 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  again,  and  the  adjutancy  becoming  vacant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  it.  If  this  was  some  advance  of  dignity,  there  was  very  little  of 
the  otium  connected  with  it ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
adjutant,  paymaster,  quarter-master,  and  interpreter  ;  having^he  charge  of  all 
vacant  commbsions,  and  two  of  hb  own — a  perfect  military  Caleb  Quotem  I 
In  1836  he  was  relieved  from  these  multifarious  duties,  having  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain. 

In  1837,  hb  health,  we  are  sori^  to  say,  becoming  delicate,  he  was  ordered 
to  England.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  immediately  made  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  volumes  by  which  his  name  is  best  known,  and  which  have 
had  a  success  that  should  have  gratified  hb  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
had  before  published  a  large  volume  of  sketches  and  descriptions,  entitled, 
<<  Sketches  in  the  Deccan  ;"  and  the  Oriental  Annual  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  and  interesting  contributions,  both  of  pen  and  pencil. 

He  has  thb  winter  published  another  work,  "  Tippoo  Sultaun,"  by  which  we 
have  very  little  doubt  hb  fame  will  be  still  further  extended.  He  has  now 
returned  to  India,  where,  we  are  happy  to  say,  the  same  necessity  does  not 
at  present  exist  of  having  a  certificate  of  character,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
aspire  to  public  employment,  countersigned  by  the  malefactors  whom  they  are 
appointed  to  coerce,  and  where  he  may  again  resume  the  post  of  honour  and 
of  usefulness  in  which  he  has  already  been  so  creditably  distinguished. 

At  all  events,  we  hope  to  hear  from  him  from  time  to  time ;  and  that  no 
fear  of  offending  the  authorities  at  home  will  prevent  his  giving  a  full  and  true 
account  of  all  the  recent  particulars  which  may  have  come  to  light  respecting 
a  system,  the  foul  iniquity  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the 
hbtory  of  man,  and  the  atrocity  of  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  system  of 
ribandbm  as  it  exbts  in  Ireland. 
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ARCHBISHOP  US8HEE. — II. 


Whilst  yet  only  Bishop  Elect,  and 
before  his  consecration  for  the  see  of 
Meath>  Ussher  received  another  mark 
of  respect  in  the  shape  of  a  request 
to  preach  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  occasion  was  this -^  the 
Commons  bad  conceived  a  suspicion 
that  many  Roman  Catholics  had  ob- 
tained seats  among  them  ;  and  deter- 
mined, as  a  test  for  their  discovery, 
to  appoint  a  day  upon  which  the 
whole  body  should  receive  the  sacra- 
ment in  their  parish  church  of  St. 
Margaret's  Westminster.  Ussher's 
well-known  hatred  of  popery  recom- 
mended him  to  their  notice  as  a  fit- 
ting preacher ;  and,  although  the 
preoendaries  of  the  Cathedral  claimed 
the  office  assigned  to  him  as  their 
ancient  privilege,  the  Commons  (with 
their  usual  obstinacy)  would  listen  to 
no  remonstrances.  The  king  was 
finally  appealed  to  as  umpire  m  the 
dispute.  His  migesty,  whose  heart 
was  set  upon  an  fiance  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
was  very  loath  to  offend  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  therefore  averse  to  the 
whole  proceeding.  As,  however,  so 
seemingly  pious  a  design  could  not 
with  decency  be  opposed,  nor,  even 
if  opposed,  easily  frustrated,  he  was 
not  unwilling  that  so  loyal  a  man  as 
Ussher  should  fill  the  pulpit  upon  that 
occasion.  His  advice  to  Ussher  is 
with  this  explanation  very  intelligible. 

**  Feb.  13,"  says  Ussher,  "  being 
Shrove- Tuesday,  'l  dined  at  court,  and 
between  four  and  five,  I  kissed  the 
king's  hand,  and  had  conference  with 
him  touching  mv  sermon.  He  said,  I 
had  an  unruly  ffock  to  look  unto  the 
next  Sunday.  He  asked  me  how  I 
thought  it  could  stand  with  true  Divi- 
nity that  so  many  hundred  should  be 
tied  (upon  so  short  a  warning)  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  upon  a  clay  ;  all 
could  not  be  in  charity,  after  so  late 
contentions  in  the  House.  Many  must 
come  without  preparation,  and  eat 
their  own  condemnation;  that  himself 
required  his  whole  household  to  receive 
the  coromunnion,  but  not  on  the  same 
day,  unless  at  Easter,  when  the  whole 
Lent  was  a  time  of  preparation.  He 
bade  me  to  tell  them  l  hoped  they  were 
all  prepared,  but  wishea  they  might 


be  better ;  to  exhort  them  to  unity  and 
concord ;  to  love,  God  first,  and  then 
their  prince  and  their  country  ;  to  look 
to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  the  miserable  state  of  Christendom, 
with  *  Bis  doty  qui  cito  dat.*  " 

A  maxim  which  the  king  was  much 
fonder  of  applying  to  parliament  than 
to  princes. 

Ussher  preached,  eventually,  a 
strong  sermon  against  Transubstanti- 
ation,  from  1  Cor.  x.  17,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  was  consecrated 
by  Primate  Hampton,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  see.  He  found,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  becoming  every  day 
more  bold,  under  the  petty  policy  of 
connivance  which  wa.s  pursued  to- 
wards them.  He  mentions  (in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Grandison — Parr's  Ap, 
p.  83,)  two  instances  which  are  worth 
transcribing.     The  first  is  this  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Ankers,  Preacher  of  Ath- 
lone  (a  man  well  known  to  your  lord- 
ship), wrote  unto  me,  that  going  to 
rejwl  prayers  at  Kilkenny  in  West 
Meath,  he  found  an  old  priest,  and 
about  forty  with  him  in  tne  church, 
who  was  so  bold  as  to  require  him  (the 
said  Ankers,)  to  depart  until  he  had 
done  his  business.  The  other  is  con- 
cerning the  friars,  who,  not  content 
to  possess  the  bouse  of  Moltifernan 
alone  (whence  your  lordship  had  dis- 
lodged them),  went  about  to  make 
collections  for  the  re-edifying  of  ano- 
ther abbey  near  Mullingar,  for  the 
entertaining  of  another  swarm  of  lo- 
custs." 

Provoked  by  these  insults,  Ussher 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  public  appeal  to  the 
government,  on  the  subject  of  their 
remissness.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
such  an  opportunity  was  presented. 
In  1622  Lord  Falkland  (father  of  the 
great  Lord  Falkland,)  received  the 
sword  of  state  as  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  the  bishop  of  MeAth  was 
desired  to  preach  upon  the  occasion. 
He  took  for  his  text,  **He  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain," — and  enforced 
the   duty  of  intolerance   with   such 
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energy,  as  immediately  raist d  a  storm 
of  odium.  The  wrath  of  the  recu* 
sants  (manjr  of  whom  possessed  great 
inflaencc  m  the  court  and  in  the 
country,)  knew  no  bounds.  Ussher's 
expressions  had  been  strong  enough 
in  reality,  but  were  maliciously  ex- 
aggerated by  the  Romish  party.  He 
was  accused  of  having  complained 
that  the  sword  had  too  long  rusted  in 
its  scabbard,  and  of  having  stirred  up 
the  Deputy  to  nothing  short  of  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Papists.  His 
old  patron,  Primate  Hampton,  per- 
ceived with  grief  the  tempest  which 
had  been  excited,  and  addressed  to  him 
a  letter  which  breathes  a  spirit  of  truly 
apostolic  gentleness  and  sincerity. 

**  If  my  wishes  may  take  place,"  says 
he,  "seeing  so  many  men  of  quality 
have  something  against  you,  tarry  not 
till  they  complain,  but  prevent  it  by  a 
voluntary  retractation,  and  milder  in- 
terpretation of  the  points  offensivp,  and 
esiwMjially  of  drawing  the  sword ;  of 
which  apirit  irr  are  not^  nor  outiht  to  be  ; 
for  our  weapong  arc  not  carnal,  hut  spi- 
ritual. Withal,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in 
my  opinion,  for  your  lordship  to  with- 
draw yourself  from  those  parts,  and 
spend  more  time  in  your  diocese ;  that 
such  as  will  not  hear  your  doctrine 
may  be  drawn  to  love  your  brdship 
for  your  hospitality  and  conversation. 
Bear  with  the  plainness  of  an  old  man's 
pen,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  re- 
cover the  intercourse  of  amity  between 
you  and  the  people  of  your  charge. 
AVere  it  but  one  that  is  alienated,  you 
would  put  on  the  bowels  of  the  evan- 
gelical shepherd,  you  would  seek  him 
and  support  his  infirmities  with  your 
own  shoulders  ;  how  much  more  is  it  to 
be  done,  when  so  many  are  in  danger 
to  be  lost !  But  they  are  generous  and 
noble,  and  many  of  them  near  unto  you 
in  blood  and  alliance,  which  will  plead 
effectually,  and  conclude  the  matter 
fully  whensoever  you  show  vourself 
ready  to  give  them  satisfaction.^' 

The  primate's  broad  hint  of  his 
suffragan's  too  great  fondness  for 
the  metropolis,  is  not  the  only 
allusion  to  that  defect  in  Ussher's 
character  which  his  friends  have  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  make.  The 
truth  is,  he  loved  preaching  and  study 
better  than  the  active  labours  of  a 
diocesan ;  and  Dublin  and  London 
afforded  him  better  audiences  for  the 
one,  and  better  libraries  and  more 
leisure  for  the  other,  than  could  easily 
b«  found  in  Meath.    Great  sohohirs 


have  generally  made  rather  inactive 
prelates.     The  instances  of  Pearson, 
Warburton,   and  many   others,    old 
and  recent,  will  occur  to  every  one. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Ussher 
had  no  thoughts  of  flying.     He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lord  Grandison ; 
retracting     nothing;     excusing     no- 
thing •  but  only  correcting  the  mis- 
representations which  had  been  made 
of  his  sermon  ;  in  which  he  says,  '*  Ho 
had  been  careful  to  deprecate  all  vio- 
lence   aud    cruelty   towards   the   re- 
cusants."  His  good  nature  and  huma- 
nity,  it  seems,  prevented   him   from 
following   out   his   odious    theory  of 
persecution  to  its  shocking  but  legiti- 
mate consequences.     In  the  end,  he, 
not   only  weathered  the   storm,   but 
even  gained  a  partial  triumph.     Not 
only  was  the  general   feeling  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  in  his  favour, 
but  the  English  public  'also  exhibited 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  alarm  at  the 
temporizing  policy  of  the  court ;  and 
it   was    evident    that   the   House   of 
Commons  could  not  be  long  withheld 
from  making  a  very  decided  declara- 
tion of  their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
The  government  began  to  feel  that, 
as  long  as  the  penal  statutes  remained 
in  force,   it  was   necessary  to   make 
some  show  of  putting  them  in  execu- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  the  very  next 
month  after  Primate*  Hampton's  de- 
sponding h  tter,  the  privy-council  re- 
solved to  make  an  example  of  certain 
Komanists  of  rank,  who  had  refused 
the   oaths   of  supremacy  and  allegi- 
ance,  and    Ussher    himself  was    ap- 
pointed   to   address   them   upon   the 
occasion.      His  speech,   brief,   clear, 
and  closely  reasoned,  gives  us  a  good 
idea,  both  of  his  skill  as  an  orator, 
and  his  ability  as   a  statesman.     He 
endeavours  to  show  that  the   kingly 
office  contains,  in  the  notion  of  it,  an 
absolute  supremacy  over  all  estates  of 
men  ;    but  he  is  jealous  to  vindicate 
the  independent  power  of  the  church, 
as  derived,  not  from  the  civil  magis- 
trate, but  from  Christ  himself.      The 
great  difficulty  lay  in  this,  —  that  the 
oath     declared     the    king     supreme 
governor    in     matters     eeclesiasticaL 
This  Ussher    tries  to  remove  by  a 
distinction  between  the  manner  of  his 
jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  church. 
The  church  and  the  magistrates  have 
cognizance  of  a  common  matter,  i,  e. 
of  spiritual  offences ;  but  they  do  not 
take  cognisanoe  of  theot  in  the^samo 
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manner ;  "becftuse  the  church  can  only 
punish  by  spiritual  censures, — the 
magistrate,  by  corporal  penalties. 
**  Supreme  government,  in  the  latter 
sense,"  he  says,  **  is  alone  intended  by 
the  oath."  He  concludes  with  some 
solid  objections  against  the  usurped 
supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Some  of  the  recusants  professed 
themselves  to  be  convinced  by  this 
speech,  and  submitted ;  the  rest  con- 
tinued contumacious,  and  were  cen- 
sured accordingly.  The  king  was  so 
well  pleased  with  Ussher*s  manage- 
ment of  the  defence  of  his  supremacy, 
that  he  wrote  him  a  special  letter  of 
approbation,  conveying  (what  his  ma- 
jesty calls)  "our  princely  and  gracious 
thanks  for  your  zeal  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  just  and  lawful  power." 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  view 
Ussher  engaged  in  a  more  honourable 
mode  of  warfare  against  the  errors  of 
Rome.  In  this  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  remarkable  tract  upon  "the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  Bri- 
tons." Its  object  was,  to  show  the 
independence  of  the  early  British 
churches  upon  the  papal  see,  and  the 
conformity  of  their  primitive  faith 
with  the  religion  of  Protestants.  This 
book  was  dedicated  to  his  friend.  Sir 
Christopher  Sibthorpe,  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1631.  The  work  at  once 
surprised  and  gratified  his  friends  in 
England.  **  At  the  sight,"  writes 
Bishop  Morton,  "  of  the  inscription, 
the  religion  professed  by  the  ancient 
Irish,  Stc,  I  was  compelled  to  usurp 
that  saying,  num  boni  quid  ex  Galikea  f 
Yet  when  I  came  and  saw,  it  b  that 
g^d  which  beyond  expectation  doth 
much  affect  me.  This  is  ex  tenebris 
htcem,**  Nor  was  the  king  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  the  performance. 
Such  as  it  was,  he  commended  it 
highly,  but  judiciously  considered  that 
the  subject  required  a  more  lengthened 
And  elaborate  investigation.  To  the 
performance  of  this  task  he  earnestly 
exhorted  Ussher ;  and  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  prosecute  it  without  dis- 
traction, he  directed  the  lord  deputy 
to  dispense  with  the  bishop  of  Meath*s 
residence  in  his  diocese,  during  such 
time  as  he  should  be  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  employment.  It 
may  be  well  conceived  tiiat  such  a 
license  was  very  acceptable  to  Ussher. 
He  spent  about  a  year  in  England^ 
searching  libraries^  Acoumulatiiig  ma< 


teriala,  and  making  active  preparation 
for  his  work.  During  this  visit  he 
had  the  honour  of  preaching  before 
the  king  at  Wansted.  His  subject 
was  the  universality  of  the  church, 
and  the  unity  of  the  faith ;  and  the 
sermon  was  afterwards  printed  by  the 
royal  command. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1624, 
he  found  public  attention  occupied  by 
a  work  of  one  Malone,  an  Irish  Jesuit, 
who  had  challenged  the  Protestants  to 
try  the  purity  of  their  faith  by  the  test 
of  primitive  antiquity.  As  this  was  a 
subject  which  Ussher  had  considered 
long  and  deeply,  he  very  readily  took 
up  the  gauntlet  He  went  regularly 
through  the  several  heads  of  tradition, 
real  presence,  auricular  confession, 
absolution,  purgatory,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  limbus  patrum,  invocation  of 
saints,  free-will  and  merit — and  has 
left  behind  him,  in  this  work,  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  his  genius  and 
erudition.  It  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, in  a  very  beautiful  form,  at 
the  University  press  of  Cambridge, 
as  Oxford  has  given  also  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Leslie.  How 
long  is  Ireland,  or  rather  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (for  we  deny  that 
she  represents  the  feeling  of  Ireland) 
to  remain  incuriosa  suarumf  Has 
she  produced  so  many  great  scho- 
lars that  she  can  afford  to  neglect 
them  ?  Had  Ussher,  Leslie,  King, 
and  Dodwell  adorned  an  Enelish 
university,  it  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  careless  of  their  fame. 

After  finishing  his  answer  to  the 
Jesuit,  the  bishop  returned  to  England, 
to  resume  his  interrupted  labours  upon 
the  antiquities  of  the  British  churches. 
While  so  employed,  news  arrived  of 
Primate  Hampton's  death ;  and  King 
James  gave  the  last  and  highest  token 
of  his  steady  friendship  for  Ussher,  by 
not  only  immediately  bestowing  the 
vacant  dignity  upon  him,  but  also 
writing  himself  to  the  guardian  of  the 
temporalties  to  restore  them,  free  of 
all  deductions,  to  the  new  archbishop. 
Ussher  was  soon  after  seized  with  a 
severe  illness,  which  prevented  his 
return  to  Ireland,  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, his  royal  patron  died,  a  prince 
whose  weakness  of  disposition  and 
strength  of  understanding  obtained 
for  him  the  happy  title  of  "  the  wisest 
fool  in  Christendom.*'  Ussher's  favour 
at  court,  however^  did  not  die  with 
him;  and  one  of  Charles's  first  acta 
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was,  to  order  him  a  bounty  of  400/. 
out  of  the  Irish  treasury,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  long  and  faithful  services 
to  the  deceased  monarch.  An  acci- 
dent which  occurred  about  the  same 
time  raised  up  another  friend  to 
Usaher,  who  proved  ultimately  of  more 
importance  to  him  than  his  unfortu- 
nate sovereign. 

John,  Lord  Mordaunt,  (who  after- 
wards became  the  first  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough) was  a  zealous  Romanist ; 
and  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  steady 
Protestant.  With  the  charitable  de- 
sign of  converting  her  husband,  this 
excellent  woman  proposed  a  confer- 
ence, in  his  presence,  between  Ussher 
and  his  confessor,  an  English  Jesuit, 
whose  real  name  was  Rookwood, 
though  he  went  under  that  of  Beau- 
mont. 

The  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
Ussher  invited  down  in  November, 
1625,  to  his  lordship's  seat  at  Drayton 
in  Northamptonshire.  It  was  arranged 
that  Ussher  was  first  to  act  as  oppo- 
nent, and  the  combat  began  without 
any  loss  of  time.  It  was  continued 
with  unabated  energy,  during  three 
days  successively,  ^wq  hours  every  day ; 
but,  upon  the  fourth,  when  it  came  to 
the  Jesuit's  turn  to  attack  his  adver- 
sary's position,  he  sent  an  excuse,  al- 
leging that  he  had  met  with  a  de- 
served punishment  for  entering  on  the 
debate  without  leave  from  his  su- 
periors, and  had  suddenly  forgot  all 
the  arguments  which  he  had  intended 
to  employ.  This,  joined  to  the  in- 
trinsic weight  of  Ussher's  reasoning, 
had  a  strong  effect  upon  Lord  Mor- 
daunt. He  presently  declared  his  pur- 
pose of  conforming  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  in  the  communion  of  which 
he  continued  to  the  day  of  hb  death. 
The  sincerity  of  Lady  Mordaunt*s 
gratitude  to  her  champion  was  proved 
afterwards,  when  Ussher  was  in  most 
need  of  a  friend. 

The  next  year  Ussher  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  was  enthroned 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  in  the  chur  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  MaJachy.  He  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  correction  of  abuses,  the 
restoration  of  discipline,  establishment 
of  commonorder,repairing  of  churches, 
and  instruction  of  both  clergy  and 
people.  An  occasion,  however,  soon 
arose  which  brought  him  once  more 
into^colUsion  with  the  executive^  go-i 


vemment.  England  was  now  at  war 
with  France  and  Spain ;  and,  as  the 
latter  power  had  always  menaced  her 
possessions  in  Ireland,  and  even  claim- 
ed a  right  to  that  kingdom,  it  was 
deemed  fit  to  raise  an  additional  levy 
of  5000  foot  and  500  horse,  as  a  se- 
curity against  invasion.  The  question 
was,  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised. 
The  difficulty  found  in  obtaining  it, 
led  to  a  proposal  that  the  papists 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  tole- 
ration by  contributing  the  necessary 
supplies :  and  the  deputy.  Lord  Falk- 
land, accordingly  convened  a  meeting 
of  both  Protestants  and  Romanists  to 
arrange  the  measure.  Nothing  cer- 
tainly could  be  more  scandalous.  If 
the  penal  laws  were  just,  it  was  a  sa- 
crifice of  justice  :  if  unjust,  what  was 
it  but  to  make  men  buy  that  justice  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  the  com- 
mon principles  of  equity  ?  If  the 
clergy  had  opposed  it,  on  such  grounds 
as  these,  they  would  have  acted  only 
as  became  the  consecrated  champions 
of  eternal  right.  But,  unhappily,  they 
assumed  a  very  different  position.  The 
primate  called  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
at  his  own  house ;  and  a  protestation 
was  there  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
twelve  prelates,  setting  forth  that, 
*'the  religion  of  the  papists  is  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  ;  their  faith  and 
doctrine,  erroneous  and  heretical  ; 
their  church,  in  respect  of  both,  apos- 
tatical.  To  give  them,  therefore,  a 
toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they  may 
freely  exercise  their  religion  and  pro- 
fess their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a 
grievous  sin.**  No  Protestant,  at  the 
present  day,  would  subscribe  to  the 
validity  of  this  strange  inference.  "  A 
religious  establishment,"  says  Bishop 
Butler,  "  without  a  toleration  of  such 
as  in  conscience  think  they  cannot  con- 
form to  it,  is  itself  a  general  tyranny. 
.  .  .  If  the  principles  of  punishing 
idolatry  were  now  admitted  amongst 
the  several  different  parties  in  religion, 
the  weakest  in  every  place,  would  run 
a  great  risk  of  being  convicted  of  it ; 
or,  however,  heresy  and  schism  would 
soon  be  found  crimes  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  equally  deserving  punishment. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  persecution  would 
range  without  stop  or  control,  but 
what  should  arise  from  want  of  power. 
But  our  religious  establishment  dis- 
claims all  principles  of  this  kind,  and 
desu'es  not  to  keep  persons  in  its  com- 
munioQ  or  vg^^j^imljt^  to.  it,  bj 
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any  other  methodi  than  the  Christian 
ones  of  argument  and  conviction." 
(Sermon  on  June  11»  17470  How* 
ever  it  wonld  not  be  fair  to  draw,  as 
Warburton  has  done,  an  inference 
against  the  strength  of  Ussher's  intel- 
lect from  the  absurdity  of  such  rea- 
soning as  is  embodied  in  his  protest. 
We  must  make  large  allowance  for  the 
prevailing  prejudices  of  the  time,  and 
that  odious  spirit  of  intolerance  which 
was  the  last  (though  one  of  the  worst) 
of  the  brands  of  the  beast  which  the 
reformed  obliterated  from  their  minds ; 
while  by  an  odd  fatality,  it  stuck  long- 
est to  that  party  who  professed  the 
most  absolute  piurity.  **  Quippe,*'  says 
Grotius,  describing  the  principles  of 
the  stricter  Calvinists  in  those  times, 
— <'non  in  hoc  tantum  ordinatas  a 
Deo  civitates  ac  magistratus  dictantes, 
ut  a  corporibus  et  possessionibus  in- 
juria; abcssent,  sed  ut,  quo  more,  ipse 
jussisset,  eo  in  commune  coleretiu' ;  cu- 
jus  officii  negligentes  multos  poenam,  ali- 
orum  impietati  debitam>in  se  accercisse." 
— (Annales,  lib.  ii.)  Nay,  Milton  him- 
self, otherwise  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  all  the  advocates  of  free- 
dom, makes  a  special  exception  against 
popish  idolatry.  So  that  among  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  in  that  age^ 
Bishop  Taylor  alone, — to  tlie  everlast^ 
ing  honour  of  the  British  church,— 
seems  to  have  conceived  a  toleration 
wide  enough  to  embrace  the  Roman 
errors  witn  its  civil  protection.  The 
penal  laws,  so  far  as  they  stood  on  the 
mtolerant  principle  of  persecution  for 
religious  opinion,  are  now  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  unjustifiable ;  but 
how  far  the  disloyal  and  usurping  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome  rendered 
them  necessary,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  a  totally  different  question, 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the 
former  one. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  formal  pro- 
test, the  primate,  and  Downham, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  allude  to  the  same  subject  in  ser- 
mons which  they  preached  before  the 
court ;  and  Ussher,  in  particular,  drew 
a  parallel  between  the  contemplated 
measure  and  the  act  of  Judas,  who 
sold  the  Saviour  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Pro- 
testant public  became  so  strongly  ez- 
dted  against  the  |>roposals,  that  the 
government  found  it  neoeesary  toffive 
'ip  the  plan;  and  oould  think  of  no 


better  substitute  than  to  get  the  arch* 
bishop  to  try  the  effects  of  his  rhetoric 
in  persuading  the  nation  to  raise  tlM 
requisite  supplies  without  any  oon« 
ditions  whatever.  If  reason  could 
have  prevailed,  the  archbishop's  speech 
might  have  done  some  good  ;  for  it  is 
indeed  a  very  masterly  oration.  But 
the  ill-success  which  attended  it  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen.  Indeed 
nothing  but  despair  of  any  thing  better, 
could  have  su^ested  such  an  unlikely 
mode  of  carrymg  a  political  project. 

The  increase  of  revenue  which  ac- 
crued to  Ussher,  upon  his  promotion 
to  Armagh,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  his  library,  by  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  profit  He  employed 
Mr.  T.  Davies,  a  British  merchant  at 
Aleppo,  to  furnish  him  with  oriental 
works,  and  thus  had  the  honour  of 
bringing  the  Samaritan  pentateuch 
into  Europe,  besides  several  other 
curious  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
These  documents  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Bishop  Walton,  when  that 
prelate  was  compiling  his  Polyglot ; 
and  thus  many  of  them  ultimately 
made  their  way  to  the  great  Bodleian 
collection. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  cnapters  in  Ussher's  his- 
tory— his  dispute  with  Bedel.  The 
popularity  of  Bumet*s  biography  of 
the  latter  prelate,  and  the  strong  lean- 
ing which  he  exhibits  towards  his  hero, 
have  produced  a  general  impression 
imfavourable  to  Ussher.  The  truth 
is,  Burnet  seems  to  have  fancied  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  Bedel, 
and  Tillotson,  and  Ussher ;  and  to 
have  felt  that  he  was  defending  his 
own  indiscreet  ardour,  as  contrasted 
with  the  caution  and  timidity  of  his 
metropolitan,  while  he  described  the 
characters  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore 
and  the  Primate  of  Ireland.  Of  Be- 
del's zeal  and  sincerity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  we  entertain  as  little, 
that,  with  all  his  great  benevolence, 
he  was  by  nature  querulous  and  peevish ; 
and  he  was  confessedly  wanting  in  pru- 
dence and  discretion.  Bedel,  upon 
being  appointed  to  the  diocese  of  Kil- 
more, seems  to  have  resolved  to  con- 
duct himself  in  all  points  as  a  primi- 
tive bishop,  without  much  regard  to 
any  impediments  which  state  con- 
nexion might  throw  in  the  way  of  an- 
cient canons.  Amongst  other  changes 
which  he  introduced,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  wasi  that  be  deposed  hit 
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chancellor^  and  tried  all  cases  in  the 
consistory  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  preshyters.  The  chancellor 
complained  of  this  to  the  secular 
courts  as  an  invasion  of  his  office  ; 
and  ultimately  the  matter  was  decided 
against  the  bishop.  The  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  Ussher 
grew  out  of  this  proceeding,  and 
another  in  which  he  refu8c<l  the  juris- 
diction of  the  primate's  Prerogative 
Court.  Bur  not  has  been  caretul  to 
give  Bedel's  long  complaining  letters 
upon  the  occasion,  but  had  he  had  the 
fairness  to  have  transcribed  Ussher's 
answer,  it  would  have  appeared  how 
little  real  reason  the  good  bishop  had 
for  his  lamentation. 

Disputes  between  two  such  worthy 
men,  are  very  pjdnful.  Long  they 
could  not  continue  ;  and  the  primate 
and  his  suffragan  were  soon  as  good 
friends  again  as  honest  men  ought  to 
be.  The  only  substantial  complaint 
that  Burnet  makes  against  Ussher  in 
the  matter  is,  that  he  did  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  law 
in  the  Prerogative  Court,  in  a  cause 
where  Bedel  contested  a  certain  li- 
cense to  hold  pluralities.  But  surely, 
unless  the  primate  had  regarded  the 
law  of  the  land  as  little  as  Bedel  him- 
self, it  was  impossible  he  should  have 
done  this.  The  civilians  were  the 
proper  judges  of  the  matter,  and 
Ussher  acted  with  his  usual  good 
sense  in  not  intermeddling  in  things 
which  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand  as  well  as  those  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  them. 

"  As  for  myself,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop, •*  mecum  habito,  and  am  not 
ignorant,  qtiam  sit  mihi  curia  mpellex. 
My  chancellor  is  better  skilled  in  the 
law  than  I  am,  and  better  able  to  ma- 
nage matters  of  that  kind.  Suam 
quisque  novit  artem  runneth  still  in  my 
mind  ;  and  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for 
a  bishop  that  is  ignorant  in  law,  to  do 
wrong  to  others,  and  run  himself  into 
A  priBmunire." 

But  here  again  Burnet  was  thinking 
of  himself.  He  had  introduced  a 
ipeasure,  by  bonds  of  resignation,  to 
prevent  pluralities  ;  which  Stillingfleet 
and  the  canonists  pronounced  to  in- 
volve simony.  He  considered  him- 
self on  this  occasion  the  victim  of 
legal  subtlety,  and  no  doubt  designed 
his  account  of  Bedel  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation as  a  covert  vindication  of  his 
own  proceedings,  > 


The  London  company  of  stationers 
had  in  1618  established  a  printing 
press  in  Ireland;  and  now  m  1680 
that  press  had  the  honour  of  delivering 
to  the  world  the  first  Latin  book  ever 
printed  in  Ireland,  in  the  primate's 
curious  "  History  of  Gottescalcus  and 
the  Controversies  which  he  occa- 
sioned." 

Gottescalcus  was  a  benedictine 
monk,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  made  him- 
self remarkable  by  his  strenuous  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  irresistible  grace  against  the 
famous  J.  Scotus  Erigena.  Ussher 
was  no  doubt  attracted  to  this  subject 
by  the  coincidence  of  his  own  opinions 
with  those  of  Gottescalcus.  The 
work  is  replete  with  curious  learning, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  elder  Vossius, 
whose  history  of  Pelagianism  gives  a 
larger  and  more  extended  view  of  the 
general  controversy,  and  whom  Ussher 
was  anxious  to  settle  in  the  deanery  of 
Armagh.  This  work  did  not  recom 
mend  him  much  at  court*  The  king 
was  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
Laud,  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Ar- 
minians,  and  was  resolved  to  suppress 
all  popular  controversy  upon  the 
points  debated  between  them  and  the 
Calvinists.  Ussher's  book  being  merely 
historical,  and  designed  exclusively  for 
the  learned,  could  not  well  be  openly 
struck  at.  But  a  treatise  against  Ar- 
minianism  by  his  friend  Downham, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  met  with  no  mercy ; 
though  the  whole  substance  of  it  had 
been  publicly  preached  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft.  Nevertheless,  letters  were 
procured  from  the  king  to  the  two 
primates  for  its  suppression  both  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  Ussher 
found  it  necessary  to  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  encouraging 
Downham,  by  showing  that  his  dis- 
course was  prmted  before  the  **  History 
of  Gottescalcus." 

But,  it  is  faur  to  add.  Laud's  in- 
fluence with  the  king  was  often  ex- 
erted for  fairer  and  wiser  purposes. 
The  deplorable  state  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  engaged  his  active  mind ;  and 
he  resolved  to  try  how  far  a  royal 
injunction  to  the  prelates  might  suc- 
ceed in  rouzing  them  to  reform  some 
of  its  innumerable  abuses.  This  do- 
cument is  a  very  interesting  one>  aad 
affords  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
Utterly  ineompft^  sMe^  of  the  r^ 
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gious  establisliment  at  that  time.  The 
ignoraDce  and  non-residence  of  the 
clergy,  their  scandalous  lives,  and 
gross  inattention  to  their  flocks  are 
very  plainly  stated  ;  nor  do  the  bishops 
themselves  escape  altogether  scot-free. 
Ussher  readily  seconded  the  king's 
pious  iatentions  in  this  behalf,  and  set 
himself,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  restore  the  purity  of  Protestantism, 
and  eradicate  Popery  in  his  province. 
Intolerant  as  he  was  in  theory,  the 
natural  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
was  too  great  to  be  soured  by  his  spe- 
culative severity.  He  assiduously  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  of  the  Roman- 
ists, and  gradually  won  upon  many  of 
them  by  his  gentleness  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  his  reasonings.  Nor 
was  his  zeal  confined  to  them — he  was 
sedulous  also  to  remove  the  scruples 
of  those  Scottish  Presbyterians  who 
have  always  formed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  north.  He  was  the  more  readily 
listened  to  by  them,  because  his  doc- 
trinal opinions  were  known  to  approx- 
imate to  their  own,  and  because  he 
was  much  less  disposed  to  be  over 
strict  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
church  government  than  some  other 
prelates  at  that  time.  There  is  a 
curious  description  of  his  mode  of 
living  about  tnis  period  given  in  a 
MS.  book  of  Travels,  by  one  of  the 
Efferton  family,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Examiner, 
vols.  I.  &  II. 

"July  8,  16S4.  I  observed  in  Tre- 
dagh,  divers  fair,  neat,  well-built 
houses.  But  it  is  graced  with  nothing 
more  than  my  Lord  Primate's  palace, 
which  is  seated  near  unto  the  east  gate. 
This  is  a  neat,  handsome,  and  conve- 
nient house,  built  within  these  twenty- 
nine  years  by  Primate  Hampton.  The 
buildmg  is  four  square,  of  wood  rough 
cast,  and  not  high  .  .  Whilst 
Dr.  Ussher,  the  Primate  that  now  is,  is 
here  resident,  he  preacheth  constantly 
every  Lord's  day  m  the  morning  in  the 
church;  there  is  a  sermon  therein  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  after  the  same  is 
ended,  one  of  my  lord's  chaplains  re- 
peats his  sermon  in  his  own  chapel, 
whither  not  only  his  own  family  resort, 
but  also  (the  common  door  being  open) 
those  of  the  town  that  nlease.  In  one 
of  the  dining  rooms  is  this  conceit,  the 
arms  of  the  see  and  bishopric;  and 
Bishop  Hampton's  own  arms  or  coat, 
enquartered  together,  and  underneath 
is  this  inscription  or  motto,  fac  tu 

vaouxn.    Bore  is  a  pretty>  neat 


window  in  the  gallery,  and  upon  a  bank 
these  words  in  fair  great  letters  are 
written,  O  Man,  remember  the  last 
Great  Day.  'The  bank  is  bare;  the 
proportion  of  the  letters  is  framed  and 
cut  in  grass. 

"July  10.  This  day  I  dined  with 
my  lord  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Ussher, 
who  is  a  tall,  proper,  and  comely  man, 
about  5%  years  of  age — a  plain,  fami- 
liar, courteous  man,  who  spends  the 
whole  day  at  his  study,  except  meal 
times.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  preg- 
nant parts,  who  hath  intelligence.  He 
is  well  read  in  anti(]uitie8---his  enter- 
tainment eood  and  plenteous,  but  no- 
thing curious  or  excessive.  He  is  a 
most  holy  and  affected  bishop,  a  good 
companion^  a  man  of  good  discourse. 
Having  some  conference  with  him  about 
reading  of  the  book  which  gives  liberty 
for  recreation  upon  the  Lord's  day,  he 
used  this  expression,  *that  there  was 
no  clause  therein  commanding  the  mi- 
nister to  read  the  book,  but  if  it  were 
published  in  the  church  by  the  clerk  or 
churchwardens,  the  king  s  command  is 
performed.'  Thb  was  his  sense  and 
opinion.  Here  was  this  day  at  dinner. 
Dr.  Richardson,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  a 
Cheshire  man  born,  an  able  man  and  a 
good  scholar.  He  was  bom  near  Ches- 
ter, and  married  Sur  Henry  Bunbery's 
daughter,  whom  I  went  to  visit  after 
dinner — a  tall,  fat^  handsome  wonum. 
The  biiihop  is  an  intelligent  man,  and 
gave  me  good  resolution  and  satisfac- 
tion in  many  things. 

"July  12.  I  heard  my  lord  primate 
preach  at  eight  hour,  at  St.  Owen's 
church,  which  is  his  parish  wherein  he 
was  bom,  where  he  preacheth  every 
Sabbath  whilst  he  is  in  Dublin.  I  never 
heard  a  more  powerful  or  convincing 
sermon,  and  inaeed  he  is  a  most  holy 
and  heavenly  man,  and  as  pregnant 
witted  as  any  I  have  heard.  He  does 
most  industriously  apply  at  his  study, 
which  he  hath  placed  at  a  good  distance 
from  his  house  to  prevent  distraction 
and  diversion  by  the  access  of  company 
to  visit  him,  who  are  not  admitted  to 
disturb  his  studies.  This,  his  course 
and  order  is  so  public,  as  that  few  come 
to  him  at  any  tune  of  the  day,  save  at 
the  hours  of  relaxation,  which  is  {sic) 
from  eleven  to  one,  and  at  supper  time. 
The  rest  of  the  day,  from  nve  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  is  spent 
ordinarily  in  his  study. 

"July  13.  I  dined  with  him  also, 
and  then  he  was  much  more  free  and 
familiar  with  me.  I  luixiflauch  private 
conference  with  him,  and  after  dinner 
he  took  me  into  his  private  closet, 
where,  although  there  be  not  many 
books,  yet  those  that  are,  are  much 
used  and  employed.  Herein  he  showed 
mo  Mc  ¥ihm  works  of  the  WaUiHs^s^ 
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which  are  Tery  rare,  and  cost  him  22/. 
sterUng.  They  are  in  folio  and  octavo, 
about  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  The  lan- 
guage wherein  they  are  printed  is  a 
miscellaneous  language,  mixed  French 
and  Spanish.  These  were  sent  him 
from  a  counsellor  in  France,  as  also  a 
copy  of  the  plots,  and  designs,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition  in  France. 
He  showed  me  his  articles  of  religion, 
printed  in  1563 :  (1615)  but  I  left  mine 
with  him  which  was  (nc)  more  ancient 
and  orthodox  than  his  :  he  did  enforce 
me  to  take  away  and  read  a  packet  of 
news  which  came  unto  him  then,  before 
himself  had  cast  an  eye  upon  it." 

Another  object  much  at  Laud's 
heart  was,  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the 
old  Calvinistic  articles  of  the  Irish 
churchy  and  procure  the  recognition 
of  the  English  articles  and  canons  as 
its  rule  of  faith  and  discipline.  Bram- 
hall,  his  faithful  friend,  having  been 
appointed  bishop  of  Derry,  received 
orders  to  move  their  adoption  in  the 
next  convocation,  and  Lord  Strafford 
was  sent  over  as  Lord  Deputy,  upon 
whose  well-known  vigour  and  address 
it  was  felt  that  the  court  might  place 
unbounded  reliance.  To  the  approval 
of  the  English  articles,  not  as  super- 
seding, but  as  co-ordinate  with,  the 
Irish,  the  primate  was  by  no  means 
averse,  but  to  the  reception  of  the 
English  canons  he  was  altogether 
opposed;  partly  because  he  judged 
them  in  many  respects  unsuitable  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
country,  and  partly  because  he  deemed 
it  undignified  for  one  independent 
national  church  to  borrow  from  an- 
other. He  had,  however,  in  Went- 
worth,  a  deputy  far  harder  to  be 
managed  than  the  Grandisons  and 
Falklands  who  preceded  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  even  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  Irish  articles  altogetner, 
so  as  it  were  done  quietly  and  without 
any  open  act  of  renunciation,  for  the 
sake  of  more  seciirely  carrying  the 
other  point.  In  this  he  succeeded; 
and,  if  it  were  true,  as  Wentworth 
seems  to  have  suspected,  that  he  had 
a  deep  design  of  saving  the  articles 
also,  and  only  amusing  the  deputy  by 
his  affected  willingness  to  give  them 
up,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  point 
of  law,  he  was  not  successful  in  that 
point  also.  But  such  duplicity  is 
alien  from  bb  character.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  though  he  consented 
to  give  up  the  articles,  he  did  it  out 
of  necessity,  and  would   have  been 


very  willing  to  have  retained  them  if 
he  could ;  and,  therefore,  did  not 
think  himself  obliged  to  be  at  all  active 
in  furthering  that  design.  Strafford, 
however,  was  resolved  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  carried ;  and  his  own 
dramatic  account  gives  the  best  pic- 
ture of  the  mode  in  which  he  ultimately 
did  carry  it. 

"  In  a  former  letter  of  mine,"  writes 
he  to  Laud,  **  I  mentioned  a  way  pro- 
pounded by  mv  lord  primate,  how  to 
bring  upon  this  clergv  the  articles  of 
England,  and  silence  tnose  of  Ireland, 
without  noise,  as  it  were,  aliud  agetis, 
which  he  was  confident  would  pass 
among  them.  In  my  last,  I  related  unto 
yon  now  his  grace  grew  fearful  he 
should  not  be  able  to  effect  it,  which 
awakened  mo,  that  had  rested  hitherto 
secure  upon  that  judgment  of  his,  and 
had  indeed  leanca  upon  that  belief  so 
long  as  had  I  not  hestirred  my  self, 
thoufi^h  I  say  it,  like  a  man,  I  had  been 
fatally  surprised,  to  my  extreme  grief, 
for  as  many  days  as  I  have  to  live.  The 
popish  party  growing  extreme  perverse 
m  the  (Jommons-house,  and  the  parlia- 
ment thereby  in  great  danger  to  have 
been  lost  in  a  storm,  had  so  taken  up 
all  my  thoughts  and  endeavours,  that 
for  five  or  six  days  it  was  not  almoitt 

Eossible  for  mc  to  take  an  account  how 
usiness  went  on  amongst  them  of  the 
clergy.  Besides,  I  reposed  secure  upon 
the  primate,  who  all  this  while  said  not 
a  word  to  me  of  the  matter.  At  length 
I  got  a  little  time,  and  that  most  happily 
too,  informed  myself  of  those  affairs, 
and  found  that  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation had  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  they  did 
proceed  in  their  examination  without 
conferring  at  all  with  their  bishops, 
that  they  had  gone  through  the  Book  of 
Canons,  and  noted  in  the  margin  such 
as  they  allowed,  with  an  A,  and  on 
others  they  had  entered  a  D,  which  stood 
for  deliberandum;  that  into  the  fifth 
article  they  had  brought  the  articles  of 
Ireland  to  be  allowed  and  received  un- 
der the  pain  of  excommunication  ;  and 
that  they  had  drawn  up  their  canons 
into  a  body,  and  were  ready  that  after- 
noon to  make  report  in  the  convocation. 
I  instantly. sent  tor  Dean  Andrews,  that 
Reverend  Clerk,  who  Fat,  forsooth  in 
the  chair  at  this  committee,  reauiring 
him  to  bring  along  the  aforesaia  Book 
of  Canons,  so  noted  in  the  margin,  to- 
gether with  the  draught  he  was  to  pre- 
sent that  afternoon  to  the  house  .  .  . 
But  when  I  came  to  open  the  book,  and 
run  over  then:  deliberandum,  I  confess  I 
was  not  so  much  moved  since  I  come 
into  Ireland.    I  told  him  certainly  not 
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a  Dean  of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananiaa,  [a 
character  in  Ben  Johnson^s  Alche* 
mist]  had  sat  in  the  chair ;  however, 
sure  I  was  Ananias  had  been  there  in 
spirit  if  not  in  body,  with  all  the  fra- 
ternities and  conventicles  in  Amster- 
dam, that  I  was  ashamed  and  scan- 
dalized at  it  beyond  measure.  I  did 
command  him  upon  his  allegiance  he 
should  report  notaing  to  the  house  f^om 
that  committee  till  he  heard  again  from 
me.  Being  thus  nettled,  I  gave  present 
directions,  and  warned  the  primate,  the 
bishops  of  Meath,  Kilmore,  Kaphoe,  and 
Derry,  together  with  Dean  Leslie,  the 
prolocutor,  and  all  those  who  had  been 
of  the  committee,  (their  names  I  send 
you  herewith  also)  to  be  with  me  the 
next  morning.  Then  I  publicly  told 
them,  how  unlike  clergymen,  that  owed 
canonical  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
they  had  acted  in  their  committee  i  how 
unheard  a  part  it  was  for  a  few  petty 
clerks  to  presume  to  make  articles  of 
faith  without  the  privity,  or  consent  of 
state  or  bishop :  what  a  spirit  of 
Browneism  and  contradiction  I  ooserved 
in  their  deliberandums^  &c.  But  those 
heady  and  arrogant  courses  thev  must 
know  I  was  not  to  endure,  nor  if  they 
were  disposed  to  be  frantic  in  this  dead 
and  cola  season  of  the  year,  could  I 
suffer  them  either  to  be  mad  in  the  con- 
vocation, or  in  their  pulpits.  First, 
then,  I  required  Dean  Andrews  that  ho 
should  report  nothing  from  the  com- 
mittee to  the  house.  Secondli/f  I  en- 
joined Dean  Leslie  that,  in  case  any  of 
the  committee  should  propound  any 
question  herein,  he  should  not  put  it, 
but  break  up  the  sitting  for  that  time, 
and  acquaint  me  with  all.  Thirdi//, 
that  ho  should  put  no  question  at  all, 
touching  the  receiving  or  not  of  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Fourthly^  that  he  should  put  the  question 
for  allowing  and  receiving  the  articles 
of  England,  wherein  he  was  by  name 
and  writing  to  take  their  votes,  barely 
content  or  not  content,  without  admittintf 
any  otiier  discourse  at  all^  for  I  would 
not  endnre  that  the  art  tries  of  the  Church 
of  Fngland  should  he  disputtul. 

**  And  fiually,  hccau.si'  tluTe  shouhl 
bo  no  (juostion  in  (he  canon,  Avhat  was 
thus  to  be  voted,  I  did  desire  my  l^ord 
primate  would  be  pleased  to  prepare  it, 
and  after  I  hud  perused  it,  I  would  send 
the  prolocutor  a  draught  of  the  canon 
to  bepropounded. 

"  The  meeting  thus  broke  off;  there 
were  some  hot  spirits,  sons  of  thunder, 
amongst  them,  who  moved  that  they 
should  petition  me  for  a  free  synod ;  but, 
in  fine,  tliey  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  who  should  put  the  beU 
about  the  cat's  neck^  and  so  this  like- 
wise vanished. 


"  It  is  Tery  true  that  for  all  the  pri- 
mate's silence,  it  is  not  possible  but  h© 
knew  how  near  they  were  to  have 
brought  in  those  articles  of  Ireland,  to 
the  infinite  disturbance  and  scandal  of 
the  church,  as  I  conceive  ;  and  certainly 
could  have  been  content  I  had  been  sur- 
prised. But  he  is  so  learned  a  prelate, 
and  so  good  a  man,  that  I  do  beseech 
vour  grace  it  may  never  be  imputed  to 
tun.  The  primate  accordingly  framed 
a  canon,  which  I  not  so  well  approving, 
drew  one  up  myself.  His  grace  came 
instantly  unto  me.  He  fearSd  the  canon 
would  never  pass  in  such  form,  as  I  had 
made  it,  but  hoped,  as  he  had  dravra  it 
up,  it  might ;  besought  me,  therefore, 
to  think  a  little  better  of  it.  But  I 
confess,  having  taken  a  little  jealousy 
that  his  proceedings  were  not  open,  and 
free  to  those  ends  I  had  my  eye  upon,  it 
was  too  late  now  either  to  persuade  or 
affright  me.  I  writ  a  letter  to  Dean 
Leslie,  with  the  canon  inclosed,  which 
accordingly,  that  afternoon  was  unani- 
mously voted,  excepting  one  man,  you 
shall  find  his  name  amongst  the  com- 
mittees, who  singly  did  deliberate 
upon  the  receiving  of  the  articles  of 
England. 

**  I  am  not  ignorant  that  my  stin-ing 
herein  will  be  strangely  reported  and 
censured  on  that  side ;  and  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  sustain  myself  against  your 
Prynnes,  Pirns,  and  Bens,  with  the  rest 
of  that  generation  of  odd  names  and 

natures,  the  Lord  knows,  &c 

So  as  now  I  can  say  the  King  is  as  abso- 
lute here  as  any  Prince  in  the  world  can 
be,  and  may  be  still  if  he  be  not  spoiled 
on  that  side."  &c. — Letters,  pp.  ^3, 4,5, 
vol.  i. 

Such  was  Laud's  and  Strafford's 
notion  of  the  liberties  of  the  church  I 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  reverts  to 
the  subject  in  a  tone  that  betrays  a 
consciousness  of  the  illegid  violence 
¥rith  which  he  had  acted. 

"  I  am  clear  of  your  lordship's  opi- 
nion, it  were  fit  the  English  canons  were 
received  here  as  well  as  the  articles ; 
but  the  primate  is  hugely  againut  it :  the 
business  is  merely  point  of  honour  (or 
as  Sir  Thomas  Conningsby  would  have 
expressed  it,  matter  of  punctilio)  lest 
Ireland  migJit  become  subject  to  the 
Church  of  England,  as  the  province  of 
York  is  to  that  of  Canterbury.  Needs, 
forsooth,  we  must  be  a  church  of  our- 
selves,  &c. ;  and  this  crotchet  put  the 
good  man  in  such  an  agony  as  you  can- 
not believe  so  learned  a  man  should  be 
troubled  withal.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  I 
suppose  there  are  some  puritan  corre" 
spondents  of  his,  that  infuse  these  ne- 
cessities into  Ms  head,  besidet  a  popular 
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disposition  which  inelitui  him  to  a  detire 
of  pleasing  all ;  the  sore  way,  I  think, 
never  to  please  a  man's  self.  ...  By 
niy  last,  save  one,  a  letter  was  desired 
from  his  maiesty,  allowing  of  the  course 
I  held  in  tne  admission  of  the  English 
articles,  your  lordship,  in  your  letter 
mentions  it,  but  as  yet,  none  received. 
I  desire  to  have  one,  and  that  it  might 
be  specially  reciting  the  matter  of  fact. 
.  .  .  that  so  if  a  company  of  puritans  in 
England  may  chance  in  parliament  to 
have  a  month's  mind,  a  man's  ears 
should  be  horns,  I  might  be  able  to 
show,  his  majesty,  at  least,  approved  of 
my  proceedings ;  there  is  not  any  thing 
has  passed  since  my  coming  to  the  govern- 
ment I  am  liker  to  hear  of  than  this  ;  and 
therefore  I  would  fence  myself  as 
strongly  as  I  could  against  the  mouse- 
traps* and  other  small  en&^es  of  Mr. 
Prynne  and  his  associates.'  — Ih.  p.  381. 

Bramhall's  account,  as  being  in* 
tended  for  the  public  eye,  is  much 
more  decent  in  its  tone. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  convoca- 
tion after  the  Earl  of  StraflFord's  coming 
to  the  sword  in  Ireland,  the  question 
was  calmly  debated  in  the  house  of  the 
bishops,  concerning  the  English  and 
Irish  articles,  whether  of  them  were 
fitter  in  point  of  uncontro verted  truth, 
and  unity,  and  uniformity,  and  compli- 
ance with  tender  consciences,  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  Irish  clergy.  This  was 
done  before  it  was  once  moved  in  the 
house  of  the  clerks.  [The  reader  has 
seen  the  reason  of  this  before  :  it  was 
not  movedf  though  debated  m  committee.] 
All  which  being  acted  in  another  as- 
sembly might  well  bo  unknown  to  the 
dean.  [Bernard  ;  Usshers  chavlain.'] 
Neither  was  it  first  proposed  by  my 
lord  primate,  but  in  truth  opposed  by 
him,  and  with  him  joined  Dr.  Martin, 
bishop  of  Meath ;  not  out  of  any  dis- 
affection in  either  of  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish articles  as  I  judge,  but  out  of  love 
to  the  Irish.  .  .  .  There  were  no 
thoughts  of  tiro  distinct  standards  at  that 
time  ;  and  if  any  bishop  had  been  known 
to  have  required  any  man  to  subscribe 
to  the  Irish  articles  after  the  English 
were  received  and  authorized,  under 
the  gi-eat  seal  of  England,  he  would 
have  been  called  to  an  accojant  for 
it.  I  do  not  remember  anjr  more 
than  two  [the  primate  and  bishop  of 
Meath  of  course]  that  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  articles.  If  there  were  any, 
they  were  very  few,  and  did  it  very 
ikintly.     A»  for  Dr.  Bedell,  bishop  of 


KUmore,  I  did  not  take  hhn  to  be  muck 
a  friend  to  the  Irieh  articles,  though  be 
did  use  th^n,  and  must  have  used  them 
at  that  time  when  the  dean  saith  be  ex- 
amined Mr.  Price  in  them  :  for  then 
they  were  in  force  and  authority  .  .  . 
No  man  can  suppose  that  this  change 
could  be  made  without  some  sort  of  re- 
luctation  on  the  part  of  some  (very  few) 
of  the  bishops,  who  perhaps  had  a  hand 
in  framing  trie  Irish  articles  :  rather  out 
of  a  tender  resentment  of  the  honour 
of  their  church,  lest  another  church 
should  seem  to  ^ve  laws  to  them,  than 
out  of  an  opimon  of  the  necessity  of 
those  articles.  But  concluded  it  was, 
and  a  precedent  found  of  an  ancient  sy- 
nod at  Cashel,  which  decreed  the  con- 
formity of  the  Irish  church  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Church  of  England."  After 
refuting  the  foul  slander  that  Usther 
bore  a  mortal  grudge  against  Went- 
worth  for  overreachmg  him,  he  pro- 
ceeds,— "  Yet  though  I  durst  venture 
upon  the  hazard  of  my  life  to  acquit  my 
lord  primate  from  any  such  vindictive 
design  as  hath  been  imputed  to  him  ; 
yet  knowing  the  sweetness  and  facility 
of  his  temper,  how  irksome  all  down- 
right contradiction  was  to  him,  and 
what  influence  the  very  name  of  thy 
friend  Ben-hadad  had  upon  some  of  his 
less  deliberate  actions,  I  cannot  exempt 
him  from  all  surprise  at  all  times,  nor 
concurring  unwittingly  to  accomplish 
tho  more  politic  designs  of  such  persons 
as  wanted  his  sincerity.  God  had  given 
him  more  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove 
than  of  tho  prudence  of  the  serpent.  " 
^Works,  pp.  »3d-938.) 


Bramhall  is  very  confident  that 
there  were  no  thoughts  of  a  double 
standard :  and  no  doubt,  he  and  Straf- 
ford had  none ;  but,  as  we  hinted 
above,  it  is  not  evident  but  that,  after 
all  his  violence,  the  lord  deputy  was 
outwitted.  The  Irish  articles  were 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
canons,  and  therefore  could  not  be  re- 
pealed by  them.  The  English  thirty- 
nine  were,  indeed,  received  and  order- 
ed to  be  subscribed  ;  but  no  exclusive 
clause  was  introduced  to  prevent  any 
other  subscription.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  as  if  the  former  articles 
(which  Bramhall  admits  to  have  been 
in  force  up  to  this  timej  retained  what- 
ever vigour  they  had  before;  and,  there- 
fore, that  both  sets  of  articles  were 
binding  in  Ireland.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  thi^t  this  was  Ussbei**s 
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•  The  old  Bat,  howercr,  was  caught  at  last. 
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own  view  of  the  matter,  since  in  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Ward,  written  about  this 
time,  he  describes  the  issue  of  their 
proceedings  thus : — "  The  articles  of 
religion  agreed  upon  in  our  former 
synod,  annoy  \6\5,tD€  let  stand  as  they 
did  before ;  but  for  the  manifesting  of 
our  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
England,  we  have  received  and  ap- 
proved your  canons,  also  concluded  in 
the  year  1562."  And  accordingly 
many  Irish  prelates  for  some  time  re- 
quired a  double  subscription.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  however, 
there  has  been  a  long  prescription 
against  them  ;  nor  should  we  have 
disturbed  their  ashes  (which  we  would 
gladly  leave  to  rest  in  peace)  if  the 
course  of  our  history  had  not  com- 
pelled us.  It  should  be  added  that, 
some  time  after  this,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  Strafford,  by  some  of  the 
dissatisfied  clergy,  to  have  the  Irish 
articles  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
upon  which  the  deputy  was  so  enraged 
that  he  is  said  to  have  threatened  the 
primate  to  have  the  articles  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman,  if  any  more  noise 
were  made  about  them.  This  story, 
however,  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  which  is 
not  very  much  to  be  depended  on. 

In  the  question  of  the  canons,  how- 
ever, Ussher  was  more  resolute  and 
more  successful.  Upon  Bramhall's 
moving  the  reception  of  the  English 
canons,  the  archbishop  called  in  the 
lower  house,  and  immediately  put  the 
question  ;  and  as  the  synod  divided, 
seeing  his  adversary  with  but  one  or 
two  supporters,  while  himself  was  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
he  could  not  restrain  a  look  of  triumph ; 
whereupon  Bramhall  pettishly  remark- 
ed, that  authorities  were  more  valuable 
for  their  weights  than  their  numbers. 
This  was  the  only  thing  like  a  personal 
dispute  that  ever  happened  between 
these  two  excellent  men  ;  though  we 
learn  from  the  Strafford  correspond- 
ence, that  Bramhall  thought  himself 
rather  disliked  by  the  primate  on  ac- 
count of  hisl  doctrine  and  manner  of 
preaching.  **  If  the  young  man  (Bram- 
hall) is  to  blame,"  writes  Laud,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  him  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  only 
the  old  folly  about  Arminianism,'* 
Bramhairs  character  is  written  in  every 
page  of  his  writings ; — ardent,  honest, 
and  good-natured  :  and  though  abused 
with    frantic    virulence    by    Milton  s 


nephew.  Philips,  be  is  treated  with 
much  respect  by  A.  MarveU,  in  his 
tremendous  satire  upon  Parker.  But 
he  has  greater  testunony  than  this: 
Jeremy  Taylor  has  embalmed  his  me- 
mory in  one  of  the  richest  of  his  mag- 
nificent  funeral  orations  ;  and  he  who 
could  command  such  ardent  love  and 
admiration  from  such  a  mind,  must 
have  risen  above  the  common  level  of 
human  excellence. 

In  this  same  session,  a  long  dispute 
for  precedence  between  the  archbishops 
of  Dublin  and  Armagh  was  finally 
settled.  In  obedience  to  the  king's 
orders,  Ussher,  who  would  modestly 
have  excused  himself  from  the  task, 
drew  up  a  learned  statement  of  the 
claims  of  his  see  to  primacy,  and  vin- 
dicated those  chums  so  satisfactorily, 
that  the  point  has  ever  since  been 
looked  upon  as  decided  in  his  favour. 

In  1638,  Ussher  published  his  /m- 
manusl,&  work  still  known  and  valued, 
and  in  1639,  he  at  last  gave  to  the 
public,  his  great  work  De  Britanuica- 
rum  Ecclesiarum  Prhnordiis,  Making 
his  way  cautiously  through  the  mists 
of  legendary  fable,  which  seem  to  rest 
on  the  early  history  of  most  churches, 
(eager  like  ancient  states,  ronsecrare 
originss  suas^  et  ad  Deos  referre  auc- 
tores,)  he  brings  the  narrative  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  Upon 
some  points  he  touches  slightly  as  they 
deserved,  but  he  has  expatiated  at  more 
length  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy,  and  the  questions  con- 
cerning St.  Patrick  and  the  early  Irish 
saints.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Lanigan 
has  appeared  as  a  champion  of  the 
Romish  side  against  Ussher,  and  is 
allowed  to  maintain  his  cause  with 
some  learning  and  ingenuity.  We 
wish  that  we  could  name  some  fit  suc- 
cessor to  the  primate  upon  the  Pro- 
testant side  also.  But,  though  Stilling- 
flcet  has  followed  in  his  steps  so  far  as 
English  antiquity  is  concerned,  our 
our  Church  and  wealthy  University, 
have  as  yet  produced  no  one  who  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  employ 
the  opportunities  and  lebure  afforded 
him  by  national  endowments,  in  ex- 
ploring the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
his  native  country.  The  only  church 
history  we  have  has  been  written  by 
an  Englishman  (Bishop  Mant) ; — and 
the  only  attempt  to  vmdicate  Ussher 
has  been  made  by  a  layman  (Mr. 
Monck  Mason). 
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The  anestion  respecting  popery  in 
Ireland  has  at  length  I>een  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
form  which  must  attract  the  gravest 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  man  in 
the  empire.  Heretofore,  whenever 
the  subject  was  introduced,  a  cry  of 
bigotry  was  successixilly  raised  against 
any  one  who  doubted  the  propriety  or 
the  policy  of  the  grant  for  the  support 
of  the  college  at  Maynooth.  Were 
statements  made  impugning  the  doc- 
trines or  the  principles  there  taught  ? 
They  were  vehemently  denied.  Were 
standard  books  referred  to,  as  incul- 
cating immorality  or  intolerance  ? 
Their  authority  was  disputed.  In 
short,  the  popish  members  and  advo- 
cates avdied  themselves  fully  of  the 
advantages  they  possessed  in  that  in- 
difference to  all  religion,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  "  the  spirit  of 
the  affe,"  any  departure  from  or  op- 
position to  which  would  be  felt  as  a 
reproach  by  a  large  majority  of  those 
to  whose  wisdom  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion are  entrusted.  And,  accordingly, 
the  able,  and  honest,  and  single-minded 
men,  who  saw  in  the  workmgs  of  po- 
pery, as  it  is  taught  at  Maynooth,  the 
greatest  evils,  both  moral  and  political, 
by  which  a  nation  could  be  afflicted, 
very  oilen  foimd  themselves,  single- 
handed,  struggling  against  a  torrent 
of  reproach  and  opprobrium,  which 
nothing  but  the  strong  sense  of  duty 
by  which  they  were  upheld  could  have 
enabled  them  to  sustaiir.  For  not 
merely  rancorous  enemies,  the  hire- 
ling tools  of  the  Irish  priests,  "  lifted 
up  their  heels  against  them.*'  Had 
such  alone  been  their  assailants,  *^  they 
could  have  borne  it."  But,  when  the 
upright  and  honourable  men  with 
wnom  they  generally  acted,  looked 
coldly  upon,  if  they  aid  not  positively 
discountenance,  the  efforts  which  they 
made,  to  bring  the  abominations  of 
the  papal  system  into  the  light  of  day ; 
and  regarded  them  as  actuated  by  an 
ultra  zeal,  which  was  «  not  according 
to  knowledge,"  in  demanding  that 
Romish  ini<]^uities  should  no  longer  re- 
ceive the  direct  and  positive  counte- 
naace  of  the  state ;  well  might  they 
Vol.  XVIL-.No.  100. 


have  felt  misgivings,  not  indeed  respect* 
ing  the  principle  upon  which  they  acted, 
but  with  respect  to  the  practicability 
of  the  object  at  which  they  aimed,  by 
which  any  less  courageous  or  consistent 
advocates  would  have  been  daunted. 
That,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Thanks  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Kilmarnock,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  out  of  it,  to  those  Protes- 
tant champions  who  never  hesitated  to 
encounter  obloquy  and  persecution  by 
their  bold  exposures  of  pi^)al  into- 
lerance; the  attention  both  of  the 
legislature  and  the  country  has  now 
been  fiiUy  aroused ;  and  nothing  but  a 
steady  and  temperate  perseverance  in 
the  course  which  has  been  so  judi- 
ciously commenced,  can  be  necessary 
to  remove  from  the  statute  book  those 
acts  by  which  popenr  has  been  made  a 
fixture  in  the  realm,  and  without 
which,  it  is  our  firm  belief,  it  would 
now  be  all  but  non-existent  in  IreUmd. 
Mr.  Colquhoun*s  motion  has  for  its 
object  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  by 
which  Maynooth  was  established ;  and 
that  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
exceptions  to  be  taken  against  parlia- 
mentary grants  for  the  teachmg  of 
popery  in  Ireland.  There  is,  in  this 
course,  wisdom  and  justice.  As  long 
as  those  statutes  continue  in  force. 
Great  Britun  must  be  regarded  as 
countenancing  the  maintenance  of  an 
idolatrous  religion  ;  and  to  object  to 
the  annual  grants  while  that  counte- 
nance still  contmues  to  be  bestowed, 
might  argue  more  of  sectarian  ran- 
cour, than  of  religious  illumipation,  or 
le^slative  wisdom.  The  supplies 
might  be  cut  off,  indeed  ;  but  the 
principle  would  be  untouched  ;  and  it 
IS  by  the  adoption  of  the  pHnciple, 
that  our  character  as  a  Protestant 
nation  is  chiefly  affected.  If,  however, 
the  principle  be  surrendered,  the  8up« 
plies  must  cease  as  a  matter  of  course* 
So  that,  while  we  see  no  valid  objec- 
tion against  the  honesty  or  the  con- 
sistency of  the  men  by  whom  the  grant 
to  Maynooth  has  mtherto  been  op- 
posed, we  are  satisfied  that  the  mem- 
oer  for  Kilmarnock  has  gone  to  work 
in  a  more  effectuid  way,  when  he  sat 
2  I 
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down  before^  and  drew  his  lines  of 
cii'cumvallation  around  those  acts  of 
the  legislative,  upon  which  that  pesti- 
lent establishment  has  been  founded. 

Noi*  dan  we  omit  one  other  consider- 
atibn^  which  gives,  in  our  judgment, 
th^  course  now  adopted,  a  groat  ad- 
Vantage  oyer  that  hitherto  pursued.  It 
is  this :  it  ensures  the  repeated  discussion 
qf  the  question.  Heretofore,  the  minis- 
ters  and  their  adherents  had  nothing 
more  to  apprehend  or  to  provide  against 
tiian  one  night  of  flash  discussion  upon 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  They  knew 
that  upon  that  grant  they  would  be 
Bttpported  by  the  great  majori^  of 
their  parliamentary  opponents.  They 
knew  that  it  would  be  chiefly  conducted 
by  men  suspected  of  rashness  and  bi- 
gotry, whose  statements  would  be  as 
dutastefVil  to  many  of  their  Mends,  as 
they  would  be  ofl^nsive  to  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  whose  principles  were  sus- 
pected to  be  so  extreme  that  they  must 
bring  discredit  to  any  party  by  whom 
ihey  might  be  adopted.  Against  the 
opposition  encountered  on  such  occa- 
sions, O'Connell,  and  his  slaves,  the 
ministers,  well  knew  that  vehement 
assertion  and  scornful  denunciation 
were  sure  to  prevail ;  and  the  one 
brilliant  battle  having  been  fought  and 
won,  by  means  of  falsehood  the  most 
gross,  and  equivocation  the  most  guilty 
and  contemptible,  the  subject  was 
dropped,  by  common  consent,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  ;  its  revival 
being  prohibited  fully  as  much  by  the 
passive  discountenance  of  the  conser- 
vatives, as  by  the  more  active  demon- 
strations of  an  intolerant  disgust  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  those  who  helped  to  keep  them  in 
office  for  the  promotion  of  popish  ob- 
jects. 

But  the  course  which  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  has  now  adopted,  involves  a 
total  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
question.  It  is  not  now  to  be  one 
field  niffht  of  discussion,  after  which 
the  subject  is  heard  of  no  more.  He 
has  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
at  every  stage  of  which  the  discussion 
may  be  renewed,  when  it  must  he 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  groundless  assertions 
or  assumptions  upon  the  one  side  or 
the  other  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
unexposed  or  unrebuked.  Whatever 
is  weak  or  groundless  on  the  part 
either  of  tlM  defenders  er  the  imptign* 


ers  of  the  Maynooth  system,  must 
needs  now  be  laid  bare;  so  that  if 
that  seminary  is  doomed  to  fall,  it  can- 
not be  by  slander  or  calumny  ;  and  if 
it  is  fated  to  stand,  it  must  be  by  some- 
thing very  different,  indeed,  from  a 
flagitious  denial  of  matters  of  ^t,  or 
slanderous  vituperation  of  the  motives 
and  principles  of  those  who  have  been 
moved  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to 
originate  such  mquiries.  The  sub- 
ject must  now  be  thoroughly  examined 
m  all  its  bearings.  No  desperate  au« 
dacity  of  assertion,  or  thimUerig  in- 
^nuity  of  manceuvre,  can  now  be 
successfully  employed  to  divert  the 
mind  of  the  country  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  propriety  or  expediency 
of  any  longer  continuing  to  Biatntain 
such  a  system.  If  it  be  wise,  the  wis- 
dom must  appear.  If  it  be  politic,  the 
policy  must  become  apparent.  If, 
on  the  other  band,  the  contrary  should 
be  the  case ;  and  the  system  should 
be,  both  upon  rounds  religious  and 
political,  proved  to  be  utterly  unde- 
serving the  support  which  it  has  ob- 
tained ;  the  public  will  surely  look  for 
some  better  reason  for  maintaining  it^ 
than  that  it  serves  to  ftirnish  arecMesa 
government  with  unscrupulous  parti- 
sans, and  to  continue  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  foul  superstition  amongst 
an  ignorant  and  a  credulous  people. 

The  preliminary  c»bjection  taken 
even  to  the  entertaining  such  a  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  grant,  namely,  that  Maynooth 
having  been  established  before  the  le- 
gislative union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  imperial  par- 
liament having  undertaken  the  MHU 
ment  of  those  compacts  to  which  the 
Irish  parliament  stood  pledged,  the 
legislature  cannot  now,  without  a  vir- 
tual breach  of  public  faith,  refuse  to 
abide  by  their  engagement,  requires 
a  brief  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  we  deny  the  fact,  that  any  such 
pledge  was  then  given.  Maynooth 
was,  no  doubt,  considered  as  one  of 
the  many  Irish  incumbrances  by  which 
^e  union  was  burdened.  It  was  an 
establishment  for  which  provision  was 
to  be  made  in  the  English  parliament, 
just  as  it  had  used  to  be  in  the  Irish  ; 
that  is,  just  as  provision  was  used  to 
be  made  for  any  of  the  other  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  of  the  country ;  for 
the  chai'ter  schools,  the  foundling  bos- 
I^tel,  and  t^e  Ta):ioQ0  ot^er  chai^table 
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MtabH^imeiiti  which  were  d^pesdent 
46c  support  upon  aid  fVom  parliament. 
Bat  as  the  Irish  parliament  mighty  at 
any  time,  withhold  its  grants  A*om  any 
of  these  institutions ;  so,  in  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  its  power,  might 
the  imperial  parliament  use  a  similar 
discretion  ;  as  was,  indeed,  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  two  institutions  above 
named,  the  one  of  which  has  been  ab- 
solutely extinguished,  and  the  other  so 
crippled  in  its  means,  as  to  have  been 
rendered  comparatively  useless.  We 
will  be  toldy  perhaps,  that  they,  for 
their  abuses,  have  been  put  down. 
.  Conceding,  for  argument  sake,  but  by 
no  means  admiiting  the  fact,  we  teU 
the  objector,  that  it  is  not  for  its  me- 
rits those  who  disapprove  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  at  Maynooth,  desire  tnat 
it  should  be  extinguished.  If  the 
demerits  and  abuses  of  other  insti- 
tutions have  furnished  plausible 
grounds  for  withdrawing  from  them 
parliamentary  aid,  all  that  we  ask  is, 
that  Maynooth  should  be  judged  by  a 
similar  rule  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
to  have  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  mstituted  by 
the  government ;  or  even  if  it  be 
found  not  to  have  answered  purposes 
diametrically  the  opposite  of  those 
contemplated  by  its  founders,  we  will 
be  amongst  the  foremost  to  say,  let  it 
alone.  Although  we  never  could 
have  been  parties  to  its  origin,  neither 
will  we  be  parties  to  any  violent  ef- 
forts for  its  overthrow  ;  believing 
that  it  is  ofttimes  wiser  passively  to 
endure  what  is  merely  an  evil  in 
theory,  than  to  incur,  by  a  hasty  and 
intemperate  attempt  to  remove  it, 
what  may  prove  a  still  greater  evil  in 
practice.  But  we  do  tnink  that  this 
IS  all  that  can  be  conceded.  We  can- 
not permit  the  advocates  for  May- 
nooth to  lay  claim  to  any  divine  or 
imprescriptible  right  to  be  exempted 
from  all  inquiry.  The  act  of  union 
handed  over  that  establishment  to  the 
British  iparliament,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
to  its  wisdom  should  leem  fitting  i  in 
like  maaner,  as  all  the  other  establish* 
ments  were  handed  over,  many  of 
which  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 
We  cannot  admit  that  the  legislature 
were  free  to  deal  in  a  summwy  way 
with  the  latter,  upon  cause  being 
shown,  while  their  hands  were  tied  up 
with  respect  to  the  fprmer,  x\o  matter 
what  the  cause  wliiflh  might  be  shown. 


And  ftU  that  we  ask  is,  that  parliament 
should  open  its  ears  to  our  complaints  j 
and  if  we  do  not  produce  a  eascf 
against  Maynooth,  by  which  its  loud- 
est  and  most  intrepid  advocates  ought 
to  be  struck  dumb,  we  are  content  to 
pass  for  the  fools  or  the  madmen 
which,  by  the  most  shameless  of  the 
prrj.popery  organs,  we  have  been  re- 
presented. 

In  the  next  place,  even  granting 
that  there  was  such  a  pledge  as  thai 
contended  for,  (which  we  utterly  deny) 
there  is  still  a  higher  principle  to 
which  it  might  be  called  upon  to  give 
place.  <*Salu8  populi  suprema  lex.** 
And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  safety 
of  the  empire  is  placed  in  imminent 
peril  by  the  workhig  of  wf  of  those 
mstitutions  which  may  have  owed 
their  existence  to  its  free  bounty  ;  no 
matter  what  the  conditions  under 
which  such  institutions  may  have 
been  established,  they  must  be  consi- 
dered subordinate  to  the  one  indis- 
pensible  condition,  without  which 
neither  they  nor  any  other  could  be 
fulfilled ;  that  is,  tnat  they  do  net 
compromise  the  public  saJTety,  that 
they  are  compatible  with  a  due  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  that  they  have 
no  direct  tendency  to  endanger  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  Ta&.  to  us, 
indeed,  of  engagements  solemnized  by 
the  act  of  union,  which  go  to  provide  ft 
machinery  by  which  the  union  itself  is 
to  be  dissolved !  No  sane  man  could 
ever  have  eontemplated  any  thing  so 
preposterous.  And  we  do  trust  we 
make  no  very  unreasonable  demand 
upon  the  candour  of  the  public,  when 
we  require,  that  the  system  pursued 
at  Maynooth  should  cease  to  receive 
the  countenance  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  grant  for-  its  maintenance  should 
be  discontinued,  if  it  be  proved  to  be 
a  well-spring  of  disloyalty  and  sedi- 
tion, from  which  proceed  the  sorest 
evils  bv  which  this  country  is  afflicted. 
And  tm  we  say,  without  imy  wish  to 
prejudge  the  irap^rtant  quettivii  at 
issue,  and  with  an  earnest  r^eommen* 
dation  to  our  readers,  to  glye  that 
establishment  the  Aill  benefit  of  British 
law,  and  to  held  all  those  connected 
with  it  innocent,  until  they  lure  proved 
guilty. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  begins  his  statement 
by  referring  tQ  a  very  fifcriking  difBer* 
epce  b^twe^  U^Q  two  acts  of  the 
l^h  parliament,  by  which  the  college 
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of  Maynooth  was  founded.  By  the 
first,  the  act  of  1795,  the  government 
of  the  ^  college  was  vested  in  twenty- 
one  trustees,  of  whom  a  minority  were 
laymen.  By  the  act  of  1800,  the 
trustees  were  divided  into  two  hodies ; 
the  one  were  constituted  visitors,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  of  interfering 
with  the  general  management  of  the 
system ;  the  others  were  invested  with 
a  complete  control  over  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  parts  ;  they  alone  drew 
up  rules,  they  alone  appointed  pro- 
fessors, they  alone  prescribed  the 
educational  courses  by  which  the  young 
persons  sent  to  that  seminary  were  to 
be  trained  in  their  duties  to  God  and 
to  man.  All  these  important  powers 
were  lodged  in  a  body,  four  fifths  of 
whom  were  Romish  ecclesiastics,  and 
possessed,  moreover,  of  a  power  of  fill- 
ing up  their  own  number  as  a  vacancy 
arose  : — **  so  that,"  to  use  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn*s  words,  "  instead  of  the  object 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  view  being 
realized,  by  securing  to  the  govern- 
ment a  large  ascendancy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Maynooth,  the  act  of 
1800  reversed  the  whole  arrangement, 
deprived  the  government  of  all  con- 
trol, turned  the  visitation  into  a 
complete  farce,  and  handed  over  to 
the  trustees  unlimited  power."  And 
hence,  a  system  as  arbitrary  and 
despotic  as  any  inquisitor  could  de- 
sire ;  and  as  a  school  of  theological 
learning,  as  intensely  and  as  venomously 
popish,  as  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the 
Romish  church,  could  be  prescribed 
by  the  most  hood-winked  ecclesiastic. 

But  the  politicians  by  whom  the 
college  was  founded  took  credit  to 
themselves  for  one  master  stroke  of 
policy,  by  which,  as  they  imagined,  a 
great  advantage  was  secured.  The 
race  of  priests  was  to  be  improved. 
Irish  students  were  no  longer  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Continent  for  educa- 
tion, where  they  must  needs  be  con- 
taminated by  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines which  were  abroad.  They 
were  to  be  trained  and  educated  at 
home,  under  a  government  by  which 
they  were  cherished  and  protected ; 
and  the  consequence,  assuredly,  would 
be,  that  they  would  become  con- 
spicuous for  their  loyalty,  and  that 
their  influence  would  very  speedily  be 


felt,  in  softening  the  prejudices,'  and 
tranquillizing  the  passions  of  an  irri- 
table and  discontented  people.  Such 
were  the  anticipations.  What  are  the 
facts?  Let  the  whig  tourist,  Mr. 
Inglis,  zmswer  the  question.  That 
intelligent  traveller  thus  writes :  — 

"  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming 
comparisons  between  the  priest  of  the 
olden  time  and  the  priest  of  Maynooth ; 
and  with  every  disposition  to  deal  fairly 
by  both,  I  did  return  to  Dublin  with 
the  perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
the  opinion  which  I  had  heard  expressed. 
I  found  the  old  foreign  educated  priest 
a  gentleman;  a  man  of  frank,  easy 
deportment,  and  good  general  informa- 
tion; but  by  no  means  in  general  so 
good  a  catholic  as  his  brother  of  May- 
nooth: him  I  found  either  a  coarse, 
vnlear-minded  man,  or  a  stiff,  close, 
and  very  conceited  man ;  but,  in  every 
instance,  popish  to  the  back-bone ;  — 
learned,  I  dare  say,  in  theology,  but 
profoundly  ic^orant  of  all  that  liberal- 
ises the  mind  ;  a  hot  zealot  in  religion  ; 
and  fully  impressed  ^vith,  or  professing 
to  be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  his 
consequence  and  influence.  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  disorders  which  ori- 
^ate  in  hatred  of  protestantism  have 
been  increased  by  the  Maynooth  educa- 
tion of  the  catholic  priesthood.  It  is 
the  Maynooth  priest  wno  is  the  aeptatine 
priest;  and  if  the  foreign  educated 
priest  chances  to  be  a  more  liberal 
minded  man,  less  of  a  hater  of  protest- 
antism than  is  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sent spirit  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland, 
straightway  an  assistant  red-hot  from 
Maynooth  is  appointed  to  the  parish.  In 
no  country  in  Europe, — no,  not  even  in 
Spain,* — IS  the  spirit  of  popery  so  in- 
tensely anti-protestant,  as  in  Ireland.'* 

Now,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this 
one  testimony ;  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  man  whose  prejudices  lay  the  other 
way ;  and  we  may  add,  that  it  is  in 
substantial  accordance  with  allegations 
and  admissions  from  Mr.  0*Connell 
and  Mr.  Wyse,  and  every  competent 
judge  who  was  examined  upon  the 
subject  in  the  parliamentary  inquiries 
which  took  place  respecting  the  state 
of  Ireland. 

So  far,  as  to  the  change  wrought  in 
the  character  of  the  Irish  priesthood, 
by  the  establishment  of  Maynooth. 
But  that  is  not  the  gravamen  of  the 


*  Mr.  Inglis  had  recently  travelled  through  Spain. 
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charge  which  may  be  brought  against 
its  founders.  It  is  our  belief,  that  had 
it  not  been  established,  popery  would 
now  be  well  nigh  extinct.  Politically 
it  would  be  altogether  powerless.  It 
would  exist,  if  it  existed  at  all,  in  the 
shape  of  a  despised  and  expiring  heresy, 
instead  of  flourishing,  as  it  does,  as  a 
dominant  faction,  which  gives  laws  to 
the  empire. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  wa^  yielding 
rapidly  to  the  progress  of  light  and 
knowledge.  Those  classes  who  for- 
merly furnished  candidates  for  its 
priesthood  were  retreating  rapidly 
from  its  communion.  The  other 
liberal  professions  had  been  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  it  became  the  rarest 
thing  possible  in  Ireland  to  find  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  designating 
his  child  for  holy  orders.  Had  go- 
vernment only  withheld  its  aid,  and 
not  interfered,  by  positive  endowment, 
to  protect  the  system  against  those 
moral  causes  which  were  every  day 
operating  its  natural  decay,  it  would 
have  gradually  deteriorated  until  it 
became  altogether  uninfluential.  But 
just  as  divine  Providence  was  thus,  as 
it  were,  letting  it  down,  our  statesmen 
who  were,  in  their  own  conceit,  wiser 
than  Providence,  resolved  to  take  it 
up ;  and  when  popery  was  at  a  dis- 
count amongst  its  own  professors,  who 
exhibited  a  growing  reluctance  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  them  for  the 
outfit  and  the  education  of  that  low 
class  of  aspirants  to  the  ministry  who 
alone  could  now  be  found  to  under- 
take the  clerical  functions,  our  Pro- 
testant government  come  forward  and 
say,  "  be  not  discouraged,  we  will  up- 
hold  you;  you  shall  no  longer  be 
dependent  upon  the  benevolence  of 
individuals  of  your  own  communion. 
You. shall  have  an  establishment  of 
your  own,  supported  by  the  bounty  of 
the  state,  where  you  may  pursue  un- 
disturbed those  studies  which  will 
best  fit  you  for  acting  upon  the  super- 
stition and  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if 
you  do  not  make  good  use  of  your 
time,  so  as  at  least  to  retard  the  decay 
of  your  influence  in  Ireland."  If  such 
were  the  set  purpose  with  which  the 
grant  was  made,  it  could  not  have 
more  completely  accomplished  its 
ends.  Popery  has  been  arrested  by  it 
in  its  progress  towards  dissolution; 
and  fixed  in  its  most  corrupted  form 


upon  a  basis  from  which  it  cannot  be 
easily  removed.  It  has  given  perma- 
nency to  a  putrescence  which  is  taint- 
ing the  moral  atmosphere,  and  which 
would  have  otherwise  undergone  those 
decomposing  processes  by  which  all 
its  virulence  would  have  passed  away. 
Such,  in  reality,  has  been  one  of  the 
results  of  this  fatal  experiment  in  Ire- 
land. Nor  is  it  uninstructive  to  see 
how  politicians,  who  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  control  over  an  unscriptural 
priesthood,  by  means  of  a  grant  for 
the  teaching  of  religious  error,  have 
only,  in  effect,  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
tyranny  under  which  they  themselves 
must  be  the  veriest  slaves.  We  repeat 
it,  had  popery  in  Ireland  been  only  let 
alone,  it  would  have  gone  down.  It 
is  by  legislative  empyricism  it  has  been 
cockered  into  its  present  state,  in 
which  it  exists  as  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween rabid  democracy  and  monkish 
superstition  ;  the  influence  of  the  agi- 
tator coming  in  to  the  aid  of  the  reli- 
gionist, and  the  religionist  imparting, 
m  his  turn,  a  consecrating  influence  to 
agitation. 

But  this  was  an  error  which  cannot 
now  be  retrieved.  We  cannot  undo 
the  evil  that  has  been  already  incurred, 
but  much  may  even  still  be  done,  to 
mitigate  its  effects,  and  to  arrest  its 
progress.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  public  should  be 
informed  respecting  the  course  of  edu- 
cation pursued  at  Maynooth,  in  of  ^[^ 
that  the  national  judgment  should  J» 
taken  respecting  the  propriety  of  exr 
tending  to  it  any  longer  a  national 
sanction.  What  books  ai*e  read  as 
books  of  authority  ?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question.  What  are  the  works 
appointed  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  instructors  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  Are 
they  such  as  inculcate  sound  loyalty 
and  pure  morals ;  or  such  as  repute 
disloyalty  a  virtue,  and  make  light  of 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  ?  Now  this 
can  only  be  known  by  honest  and  pa- 
tient inquiry.  We  fully  sympathise 
with  the  utter  incredulity  which  be- 
longs to  every  generous  mind,  and 
which  prompts  a  disdainful  rejection 
of  the  imputation  which  would  repre- 
sent the  guardians  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  in  Ireland  as  the  teachers 
of  flagitious  morals.  But  we  say, 
neither  let  any  hasty  judgment  be 
formed    respecting    the    motives    of 
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thdse  b?  whdlai  they  ll'e  te^tiifted.  Let 
bdth  be  (Patiently  hidard,  kind  let  A  true 
verdict  be  given  according  to  the  e\U 
dence.  To  dismisii  the  aecusation 
without  hearing  the  pTooft,  ttiust  be 
just  as  unsatisfactory  to  honourable 
mifiis  as  td  adtnll  it  without  requiring 
the  prodft.  Th6  adVoisateft  and  the 
impugner«  df  the  papal  fejstett))  as  it  d 
tMitri^  to  at  Matnootb,  are  now  fairit 
at  the  bar  nf  puSlid  opinion,  And  both 
muM  b^  fullt  heai^)  befbre  any  fcuffi^ 
dient  grounds  6Mi  bfe  laid  for  ^ithfer 
acnuittal  or  condemnalion^ 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  by 
^hich  we  learn  the  nature  of  the 
books  employed  at  Maynooth,  and  by 
which  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  are  formed?  Any 
slanderous  productions  of  political  or 
polettiicfil  detractors?  No  such 
thing.  We  ^pudiate  all  information 
from  such  source*.  The  evidence  we 
ffely  on,  and  the  only  evidence  we 
rely  on^  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catholie  Bishops  and  Professors,  as 
aet  forth  in  the  Eighth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education » 
They  were  examined  at  length,  and 
with  great  ability,  by  the  gentlemen 
before  whom  they  appeared.  We 
believe  the  present  Judge  Forster  was 
the  commissioner  who  took  the  most 
active  part  in  that  portion  of  the 
inquiry ;  and  the  report,  undoubtedly, 
embodies  a  mass  of  curious  and  im- 
portant information,  by  which  the 
character  of  Mia^nooth,  as  a  theologi- 
cal, educational  mstitution,  is  made  so 
very  dear,  that  there  can  now  be 
"  no  mistake  "  about  it. 

We  are  not,  in  this  paper,  about  to 
disgust  our  readers  by  the  citations^ 
even  under  the  guise  of  a  learned 
language,  of  those  passages,  reeking 
with  filth  and  obscenity,  with  which 
the  students  at  Maynooth  are  familiar- 
iced,  as  part  of  their  preparation  for 
holy  orders.  On  a  Aiture  occasion 
we  may  find  it  necessary,  loathsome 
though  it  be,  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  those  by  whom 
the  case  of  Maynooth  has  been 
brought  before  parliament,  to  leave 
no  member  of  the  legislature  who  is 
called  upon  to  consent  to  the  grant, 
with  the  excuse  of  saying  that  he 
never  heard  of,  and  could  not  ima- 
gine>  such  abominations.  They  should 
•11  be  distinctly  informed^  as  should 


ftlio  their  eotistitiKibf«,  what  it  U 
which  they  contribute  to  teach ;  fo^ 
we  feel  well  persuaded  that  a  aMjo* 
bity  of  those  Who  are  at  present  con* 
senting  parties  to  the  upholding  of  the 
system,  n6t  knuwinf^  in  reality  wkat  H 
is,  Would  recoil  with  horrtMr  l^m  th# 
Very  idea  of  affording  it  support  or 
countenance,  if  its  ti^ue  character 
stood  revealed  before  them.  W^ 
will,  however,  pretermit,  fot  the  pre- 
sent, h\X  thiLt  te]M^  to  tho9«  inMruiS 
tibns  by  which  Romish  pHe^  fcr* 
trained  for  the  duties  of  the  confos^ 
sional,  and  turn  to  another  part  of 
the  subject,  in  which  our  readers  may 
know  how  they  are  instructed  to  re- 
gard  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
to  teach  subjects  their  allegiance. 

Among  the  books  returned  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  1826» 
hs  those  which  the  students  were  re- 
quired to  purchase  at  their  own  ex*, 
pense,  we  find  the  "  Commentarieft 
Of  Menochius,"  the  "  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy of  Delahogue,  <^Bailly's  moral 
Theology,"  and  •*  Cabasutius  on  tht 
Canon  Law." 

Now  we  will  confine  ourselves  for 
the  present  to  one  point,  namely,  the 
manner  in  which  the  students  are  in- 
structed to  regard  the  obligation  of 
an  oath.  In  Bailly*8  moral  theology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  117,  we  find  the  following : 
— "  A  promissory  oath  obliges,  under 
penalty  of  mortal  sin,  to  do  that 
which  is  promised  in  the  oath;  <jn» 

LESS  THERE  BE    LEGITIMATE  EXCUSES.*' 

Then  follow  seven  causes  which  they 
are  instructed  to  believe  may  be  all 
ranked  under  the  head  of  legitimate 
excuses.  Of  these,  some  are,  in 
truth,  what  they  are  described  to  be. 
It  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  not  ful- 
filling the  obligation  of  an  oath,  that 
the  mdividual  so  bound  vmsnot  tiMe 
to  do  so  ;  that  he  was  under  such 
constraint  as  deprived  him  of  free 
agency ;  and  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  he  majr  fail  to  ftilfil  his  nro- 
mise,  and  in  which  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  is  altogether  free  from  blame. 
But  they  are  all  cases  in  which 
common  sense  and  natural  conscience 
both  concur  in  proving  the  mh  by 
the  exception.  But  what  will  the 
reader  say  to  the  following  just  ex- 
ctises  for  disregarding  the  obligation 
of  an  oath?  According  to  the  doc* 
trine  lud  down  at  Maynooth>  an  oath 
biecomes  void  when  incoBsiatent  wMi 
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1^  rigbti,  Of  contwfrT  to  the  prohi* 
"bitioii  of  ft  supmor.  'h  is  to  >je  re- 
gttilkd  as  of  no  obligation  whtn  made 
Votrf  fty  Mch  mperior.  This  is  thus 
illustrated: — "The  superior  (that  is 
the  eeneral)  of  all  the  orders  of  the 
monks,  can  validly,  even  xcUhout  cause, 
make  void  the  oaths  of  all  his  sub- 
jects,^* Now  these  orders  are  rami- 
fied through  all  the  world,  while 
their  superiors  all  reside  at  Rome* 
so  that  whatever  the  obligations 
may  be  which  they  undertake  under 
the  rarious  governments  to  which 
they  profess  allegiance,  there  is  an 
individual  residing  at  Rome,  whose 
fiat  is  sufficient  to  render  them  void, 
and  who  is  himself  bound  to  use 
*I1  the  power  which  he  possesses 
in  obedience  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  papal  ob- 
jects I 

Another  cause  which  is  regarded 
«S  a  just  impediment  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
is,  that  more  good  may  be  done  by  its 
violation  tkanhy  its  observance.  Now 
let  this  principle  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  those  who  took  an  o«ith  not  to 
disturb  or  subvert  the  Protestant 
religion  as  by  law  established ;  an 
oath  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  pur- 
chase of  great  political  power  by  the 
abuse  of  which  the  establidied  church 
TOiffht  be  endangered.  Well,  to 
plain-judging  men,  the  oath  sounds 
v«ry  welK  It  promises  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
the  holders  of  church  property,  a 
complete  security  ajrainst  disturbance 
or  molestation.  But  how  will  the 
Romish  casuists  regard  it?  They 
will  consider  whether  more  good  may 
not  be  done  by  stimulating  an  attack 
upon  the  professors  of  an  heretical 
faith,  than  by  carrying  its  provisions 
into  effect ;  and  if  the  conclusion 
should  be,  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  require  that  it  should 
be  set  at  naught,  its  obligation  forth- 
with becomes  null  and  void,  and  no 
true  son  of  the  church  will  hold  him- 
self at  liberty  to  observe  it.  Whe- 
ther any  thing  like  this  actually  has 
as  yet  taken  place  in  this  country,  or 
in  the  parliament,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say.  We  are  only  at  present  con- 
tjemed  with  principles ;  and  we  shall 
only  permit  ourselves  to  remark,  that 
if  TOch  principles  be  taught  at  May- 
nooth;  such  Conduct  on  the  part  of 


those  who  ore  tinder  the  influence  of 
instructors  trained  and  disciplined  in 
that  seminary,  would  not  greatly  aur- 
priseus. 

Now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  ask  of  the  members  of  the  British 
legislature,  are  these  doctrines,  for  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  which  it  is 
right  to  allocate  a  public  grant  in  this 
Protestant  empire?  Are  we,  or  are 
we  not.  Christian  in  more  than  name  ? 
If  we  be,  how  can  we  thus  consent  to 
make  void  the  laws  of  the  great  and 
eternal  God,  by  such  special  pleading, 
perversion,  and  equivocation,  as  we 
have  above  described  ?  We  know  not. 
Fain  would  we  believe,  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  our  legislature^ 
has  been  done  in  ignorance  ;  and  that 
they  knew  not  how  deeply  the  interest* 
of  scriptural  truth  were  compromised,- 
when  they  consented  to  lend  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  state  to  the  teaching  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  no  worse  thaii 
an  idle  or  harmless  superstition.  But 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  exoediency  is  the  god  whom  but 
too  many  of  our  public  men  are  prone 
to  worship ;  and  that  the  interests  of 
truth,  and  the  moral  well-being  of  my- 
riads of  their  fellow  creatures,  are  too 
often  sacrificed  to  political  convenience^ 
This,  however,  only  renders  it  the 
more  incumbent  upon  all  those  who 
value  the  pure  word  of  God,  to  bring 
this  important  subject,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, fully  and  faithfully  before  the 
mind  of  the  empire :  for  until  that  be 
done,  it  cannot  be  known  how  far  as  a 
nation  we  are  chargeable  with  the  ac- 
tual guilt  of  wickedly  cherishing  a  sys- 
tem of  most  blasphemous  impietyg 
which  literally  "  teaches  lies  in  hypo- 
crisy," and  by  which  "  the  conscience 
is  seared  as  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;"  or 
only  of  inadvertently  contributing  to 
establish  it,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its 
abominations. 

Of  Lord  Morpeth,  all  our  personal 
feelings  would  lead  us  to  speak  well. 
He  is,  in  temper,  in  manners,  in  kind- 
ness and  benignity  of  disposition,  all 
that  is  calculated  to  inspire  respect 
and  affection  ;  and  his  charities  since 
he  came  to  Ireland  have  been,  to  our 
own  knowledge,  such  as  throw  into  the 
shade  all  his  predecessors  whom  we 
can  remember.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
not  a  little  pairi  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  observe  upon  his  statements  and  de-' 
clarations  in  the  debate  upon  Mr.  CoU 
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quhoun*s  motion,  and  which  were  so 
calculated  to  electrify  with  an  indig- 
nant astonishment  his  Christian  hearers. 
Having  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  by  whom  the 
question  was  introduced,  and  having 
heard  the  books  which  were  read,  or 
referred  to  as  standards,  in  Maynooth, 
and  the  doctrines  which  they  incul- 
cated— these  doctrines  being,  according 
to  this  representation,  not  only  hereti- 
cal, but  immoral  and  seditious — the 
noble  lord  contented  himself  with  ob- 
serving, in  substance,  as  follows: — 
**  Very  well,  all  that  may  be  true,  but 
has  not  Maynooth  been  established  for 
the  teaching  of  popery  f  Unless,  there- 
fore, these  doctrines  be  not  popery, 
there  is  no  real  groimd  of  complaint. 
By  teaching  them,  the  college  is  only 
faithfully  fulfilling  the  ends  of  its  in- 
stitution." Such  was,  in  substance, 
the  purport  of  the  noble  lord's  speech. 
"We  marvelled  when  we  read  it  —  not 
only  because  we  had  strong  reasons 
for  respecting  the  noble  lord  s  private 
character;  but  also,  because  it  be- 
trayed  a  singular  want  of  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  sucn  a  subject,  if  not  a  very 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  moral 
feeling^of  the  body  whom  he  addressed, 
and,  mdeed,  we  might  add,  of  the 
Christian  people  of  the  entire  empire. 

Surely  the  noble  lord  could  not 
mean  deliberately  to  maintain,  that 
any  sanction  which  has  hitherto  l)een 
given  to  popery,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sanction  to  the  lax  morality  which  has 
been  just  described.  If  the  doctrines 
taught  at  Maynooth  be  in  reality  se- 
ditious and  revolting,  to  say  that  they 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  is  but  to  implicate  popery 
in  the  same  condemnation.  That  the 
system  should  have  been,  as  it  is,  sub- 
ordinately  established  amongst  us,  may 
have  been  very  unwise  ;  but  that  fact 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  principles, 
or  chanffe  the  quality  of  actions.  Right 
must  stul  be  right,  and  wrong  must 
still  be  wrong.  Evil  and  good  do  not 
therefore  change  places.  And  no  le- 
gislative countenance  which  may  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  system  through 
human  ignorance,  can,  without  the 
most  astonishing  eifrontery,  be  pleaded 
in  bar  to  that  sentence  which  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  must  pronounce, 
when  it  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

Indeed  the  very  case  which  the  no. 


ble  lord  has  made  for  an  acquittal,  is 
the  case  upon  which  Mr.  Colquhoan 
relies  for  conviction.  Mr.  Colquhouu 
produces  the  Mavnooth  class  books,  as 
they  have  been  given  by  the  professors 
of  that  institution,  and  compels  them 
to  disclose  those  guilty  secrets  by  which 
the  character  of  their  seminarv  is  so 
seriously  compromised.  Lord  Mor- 
peth contends  that  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  popery  that  such  things 
should  there  be  taught ;  and  that  as 
we  have  planted  the  tree,  we  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  fruits. 
Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  inference  to 
say,  if  such  be  the  fruits,  let  us  beware 
how  we  any  longer  cherish  the  tree ; 
if  such  be  popery,  it  surely  is  not  en- 
titled in  a  Protestant  state  to  any  pe- 
culiar favour  ? 

Mr.  Colquhoun  says  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons,  pause 
before  you  allocate  any  more  public 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  syston 
which,  if  followed  out  in  practice,  must 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  immorality  and 
crime.  Lord  Morpeth  says,  do  not 
hesitate  at  all ;  give,  as  usual,  the 
public  money  for  the  support  of  the 
seminary  at  Maynooth  ;  for  bad  as  is 
the  representation  which  the  honour- 
able member  has  made  of  the  doctrines 
which  are  there  taught,  they  are,  ne- 
vertheless, genuine  popery  ;  and  it  was 
for  the  teaching  of  that,  and  that  alone, 
the  college  was  called  into  existence. 

Such  is,  we  think,  no  exaggerated  re- 
presentation of  the  drift  and  the  value 
of  Lord  Morpeth's  aiyument ;  which 
respect  for  that  noble  lord's  many  vir- 
tues could  make  us  wish  had  never 
been  maintained.  We  leave  it,  without 
another  word,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

But  it  was,  positively,  the  only  thing 
in  the  shape  of  argument,  which  was 
uttered  by  any  speaker  on  the  same 
side  during  the  debate.  "  The  rhe- 
torical artificer,"  Mr.  Shiel,  did  not 
appear ;  and  the  brutal  violence  of 
O'Connell  only  proved  the  consum- 
mate power  and  skill  by  which  the 
subject  had  been  handled  by  the  ho- 
nourable mover.  Without  such  an 
exhibition  of  temper  on  the  part  of 
this  great  demagogue,  we  should  not, 
at  this  distance,  have  been  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  subject  was  managed 
with  the  prudence,  and  the  moderation, 
and  the  ability,  by  which  the  greatest 
impression  is  to  be  made. 
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,  If  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  speech  had  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  having  called 
forth  Mr.  O'Connell's  reply,  it  would 
have  done  good  service.  The  rahid 
orator  seemed,  literally,  in  his  rage 
and  fury,  self-abandoned.  He  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  sense  of  prudence,  or 
even  of  shame,  in  the  scurrilous  in- 
vective to  which  he  gave  vent ;  and  to 
be  totally  oblivious  of  the  obvious  con- 
clusion to  which  all  who  witnessed  this 
disgusting  exhibition  mui»t  come, — 
namely,  that  the  charges  roust  have 
some  strong  foundation  in  fact,  which 
could  thus  provoke  an  old  and  harden- 
ed  impostor  to  forget  all  decency  and 
all  propriety,  and  to  content  himself 
with  foul-mouthed  abuse  of  an  adver- 
sary, instead  of  taking  the  obvious 
means  of  proving,  if  he  could  do  so, 
the  charges  brought  against  the  system 
of  education  pursued  at  Maynooth 
unfounded. 

Mr.  O'Connell  \»  naturally  a  good- 
humoured  fellow.  He  is  one  who  well 
knows  the  value  of  a  sportive  ridicule, 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  one  who  is 
a  mere  retailer  of"  railing  accusations'* 
which  only  evince  the  folly  or  the  ma- 
lice of  the  accuser.  He  would  be  but 
too  happy,  in  such  a  case,  to  nail  his 
antagonist  to  his  proofs ;  to  call  upon 
him  to  produce  his  evidences ;  and  to 
refer  the  whole  matters  at  issue  to 
such  a  tribunal  for  final  adjudication, 
as  would  most  conclusively  and  most 
triumphantly  manifest  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  injurious  imputations  which 
were  heaped  upon  his  creed.  Why 
did  he  not  do  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance? Why  did  he  not  dare  the 
member  for  Kilmarnock  to  produce 
his  pr9ofs  ?  Why  did  he  not  challenge 
such  an  investigation  as  must  bring 
out  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  on 
the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other, 
and  brand  slanderer  on  the  brow  of 
his  opponent,  if  his  allegations  were 
not  fully  supported?  Will  any  one 
pretend  to  say  that  Daniel  O'Connell 
did  not  take  this  course  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  would  not  suit  him  f 
We  believe  no  one  who  has  a  regard 
for  truth  will  ventiu'e  upon  such  an 
assertion.  And  why  would  it  not  suit 
him?  Because  there  is  not  a  single 
statement  of  the  member  for  Kilmar- 
nock which  would  not  have  been  con- 
firmed by  damning  proof ;  and  because 
the  closer  and  the  deeper  the  sub- 
ject was  investigated,  the  more  mon- 


strous and  the  more  intolerable  would 
it  appear,  that  a  Protestant  state  should 
uphold  and  countenance  the  Romish 
system  as  it  is  taught  and  practised  in 
Ireland  I 

But  why  press  such  a  question  at 
the  present  moment,  when  it  is  clear 
that  if  parliament  withdrew  the  grant 
to-morrow,  a  much  larger  sum,  partly 
through  faction,  and  partly  through 
superstition,  would  be  raided  by  volun- 
tary contrii)ution?  That,  we  believe, 
is  true.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  had  the  grant  never  been 
made,  (and  we  believe  there  are  few 
enlightened  men  who  do  not  now 
lament  that  it  ever  was  made,)  it8 
withdrawal  at  present  would  only 
operate  as  a  stimulant  to  the  friends 
and  abettors  of  popery,  both  religious 
and  political,  to  put  every  engine  in 
play  by  which  a  fund  might  be  raised 
which  would  for  the  future  render 
them  independent  of  all  state  endow- 
ment. But  then,  if  they  were  thus 
made  independent  of  the  state,  the 
state  would  no  longer  be  responsible 
for  them.  What  we,  the  Protestants 
of  this  great  empire,  complain  of,  is, 
not  that  popery  is  taught,  but  that  it 
is  taught  by  authority  ;  that  aid  and 
countenance  is  given  to  the  teaching 
of  it.  Now  if  it  be  found  upon  in- 
quiry to  instil  into  its  votaries  the 
principles  contained  in  the  class-books 
of  Maynooth,  that  would  be  to  confer 
a  legislative  sanction  upon  the  most 
deadly  delusions.  This,  assuredly,  is 
not  the  office  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  nothing  more  were  done 
than  simply  to  disclaim  all  patronage 
of  a  system  thus  obnoxious  to  grave 
imputations,  (we  write,  be  it  remem- 
bered, upon  the  supposition  that  the 
charges  against  Maynooth  are  capable 
of  being  fully  substantiated,)  a  single 
moment  should  not  be  lost  in  casting 
from  ourselves  the  foul  reproach  of 
being  actively  instrumental  in  the  up- 
holding of  such  abominations. 

We  have  admitted  that  if  the  grant 
be  withdrawn  a  larger  sum  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  raised  for  the  same 
object.  But  we  are  not  of  opinion 
that  it  would  continue  to  be  so  raised 
very  long.  ^  The  tide  of  voluntary 
contribution  would  have  its  ebb  as 
well  as  its  flow  ;  and  if  in  the  one  case 
it  was  raised  very  much  above  the 
present  grant,  it  would,  in  the  other, 
fall  very  much  below  it.     Our  maxim  * 
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w<mlil  be  to  hutt  tK«  i«^»erttition  of 
tbft  eotmtty  to  iti  oim  Msoufeet* 
Neither  dhcountenaft&e  it  hj  pentK 
tieft>  nor  aid  It  by  Oontributiond*  Let 
truth  and  knowledge,  as  far  hi  may  be^ 
have  free  play  to  act  upon  the  minds 
of  its  voiarieS)  and  in  an  age  like  this, 
it  must  needs  happen  that  the  circle 
of  light  will  gradually  gain  upon  the 
circle  of  darkness.  By  &  state  endow- 
ment  there  is  an  arrest  of  this  salu- 
tary progress.  The  powers  of  dark^ 
ness  receive  an  augmentation  by 
which  they  are  better  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  powers  of  light;  and  error 
becomes  fixed  and  permanent,  which 
would  otherwise  have  yielded  to  the 
quiet  and  gentle  processes  which 
were  silently  at  work  for  its  extinc- 
tion. Now  if  this  be  so,  would  it  not 
be  wise,  even  humanly  speaking,  to 
encounter  at  once  the  abuse  and  the 
turbulence  which  the  politician  should 
ealculate  upon  if  the  grant  were  with- 
drawn? and  to  take  a  manly  stand 
upon  Christian  principle>  which  wouM 
be  found  in  the  end  not  only  more  in 
tbccordance  with  the  word  of  God,  but 
more  conducive  to  thone  temporal  ends 
which  good  government  is  intended  to 
answer? 

But  when  we  are  asked,  why  should 
the  subject  at  present  be  agitated  ?  we 
answer,  fbr  the  sake  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  We  are  per- 
suaded  that  by  a  thorough  sifting  of 
it,  the  minds  of  many  of  the  more 
candid  and  enlightened  of  that  body 
must  be  disabused.  They  never  would 
advert  of  themselves  to  those  standard 
class>books,  out  of  which  their  clergy 
receive  their  instruction,  if  the  subject 
were  not  forced  upon  their  attention 
by  such  discussions  as  have  taken 
place.  And  when  they  come  seri- 
ously to  inquire  whether  these  things 
are  indeed  so,  we  need  not  say  that  a 
very  great  step  will  have  been  taken 
in  advance,  and  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  hour  of  their 
moral  and  spiritud  emancipation. 

And  now  one  word  for  the  en» 
lightened  gentlemen  who  deem  it 
ilKberal  to  suspect  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  of  the  principles  which  are 
laid  to  their  charge.  We  allude  not 
here  to  that  utterly  unprincipled  class 
of  men,  who  reject  the  charge  al- 
^ough  they  believe  it,  and  who  deem 
^m  tempact  tdUenwe"  with  ttftyts 
mumwn:  ^pivts  as  legithnate  In  pofis 


tical  warA:r«»  Hi  evef  mts  the  tHitnce 
of  the  Tva*  by  imy  of  th%  CbristiaH 
{nowtrsi  whea  that  alliance  promised 
to  b^  m$afal.  We  allude  not  now  to 
those  whose  official  consideration  and 
official  emoluments  depend  upon  th« 
support  they  receive  from  Irish  pa* 
pists,  who  are  only  *«  fteeding  fat  ^ 
their  ancient  grudge  against  the 
church  establishment,  and  facilita- 
ting the  aeoomplishment  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  by  keeping  them  in  power. 
We  aUude  to  that  class  of  speculative, 
half-initirmed,  sky-larking  politici- 
ans, who  find  it  very  easy  to  be 
amaaingly  liberal  of  what  they  do  not 
care  one  farthing  about,  and  who 
think  it  savours  of  stmi  and  fftewtHon, 
oft&iaimgfU,  and  that  it  stamps  them 
as  some  of  the  ckaicesl  spirits  of  the 
ege,  to  profess  and  act  upon  a  most 
scornful  incredulity  respecting  all 
such  all^ations  as  would  impute  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  the  present  day  the  doc- 
trines or  practices  by  which  it  was 
characterised  some  centuries  ago,  be- 
fore the  present  great  advance  of 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Might 
we  venture,  modestly,  to  intimate  to 
these  lofty  geniuses  not  to  deem 
themselves  infallible?  Might  we 
venture  to  intimate,  that  these  were 
precisely  the  views  which  were  acted 
upon  in  1S29,  and  to  ask  them  how 
fir  have  they  been  justified?  Mleht 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  them  raat 
the  strongest  professions  were  made 
at  that  time  by  Romaai  CathoBcs, 
both  lay  and  ecdesrastical,  of  respect 
for  the  church ;  and  to  se^  them  now 
they  have  been  observed  ?  Might  we 
venture,  with  great  humility,  to  sug- 
gest to  ^em,  that  an  oath  was  at  that 
time  framed,  by  which  Ronum  Catho- 
lics ple^d  themselves  before  Godj 
not  to  uae  any  powers  which  were 
given  them  under  the  Emancipation 
Act,  for  the  injury  of  the  <Aurch 
establishment,  and  to  ask  them  how  ft 
has  been  respected?  Might  we  in- 
vite them,  respectfully,  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  look  steadily  at  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prieift- 
hood  in  Ireland?  We  implore  them  to 
bestow  a  statesman -like  attention  upon 
the  sayings  and  the  doings  of  that  body, 
and  to  account  fbr  them,  if  they  ean» 
tqMA  any  other  principle,  than  ^at  of 
roofed  enmity  to  Bnt^h  conuebtion 
iM  a  ProtocflMit-  tvtuAiKBhiBtsiti  ifhM!li> 
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m^twell  b«  deriT#d  from  tb%  class- 
^oSkii  2M  the  tsotnm€MtiU»ie8  iVom  which 
ih^y  reCei^'^  ittstfuction.  Let  those 
gentlemen  hold  in  mind  that  th^ir 
attention  is  not  now  called  to  matters 
of  speculation^  but  to  matters  of  fact ; 
that  the  issue  to  be  tried  is  not, 
whether  certain  doctrines,  known  to 
be  held  in  former  times,  are  now 
hnpmable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
boay,  simply  because  they  have  never 
been  disclaimed,  but  whether  it  is  not 
a  notorious  and  adifiitted  f^iy  that 
they  are  maintained  and  taught  at 
the  present  day ;  and  that  the  gentle- 
men who  now  call  the  attention  of 
)>artiament  to  theae  things,  are  not 
those  who  desire  to  revive  imputa- 
tions which  have  no  better  fbundation 
than  exploded  and  antiquated  errors, 
but  men  who  desire  to  guard  against 
practical  dangers — men  who  find  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  doctrines 
are  taught  inculcating  a  disregard  of 
oaths,  because  they  see  cleany  that 
oaths  are  not  observed ;  and  who 
cannot  reftiee  to  credit  the  assevera* 
tions  of  Roman  Catholic  witnesses, 
that  notions  subversive  of  true  alle* 
giance  to  our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen  are  inculcated,  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  Romish  clergy  are 
openly  banded  together  in  a  project 
which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Such  is  the  issue  which  is  to  be 
tried.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  presume 
to  tell  us,  that  the  grave  charges 
which  constitute  so  many  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  Maynooth,  are 
to  be  scouted  as  the  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasts or  fanatics,  who  are  not  worthy 
of  the  least  attention.  The  people  of 
England  think  not  so.  The  clergy  t>f 
England  think  not  so.  A  growing 
number  of  the  educated  and  influential 
classes,  who  but  lately  entertained  a 
diffierent  sentiment,  think  not  so. 
That  powerful  publication,  the  Quar- 
terly KevieWf  which  had  always  ab- 
stained from  expressing  or  counte- 
nancing strong  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has,  of  late,  put  forth  some 
papers  of  consummate  power,  which 
laMty  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  im- 
pressions already  made  in  the  highest 
quarters,  against  the  further  conti- 
nuance of  a  system  fraught  with  most 
pernicious  delusion.  We  advise  both 
thd  young  aod  the  elderly  gentlemen, 
%li6  hkYt  lutherto^ho«^  it  »  fine 


thing  to  affect  It  snef r  at  the  pl*oc«edk 
ings  of  Mr.  Oolquhoun  and  others* 
who  have  ettdeaToiM*ed  to  throw  a 
HgHt  upon  Romish  abominations,  heed* 
fully  to  consider  these  things ;  and 
to  be  very  well  convinced  that  they 
must  themselves  very  soon  be  content 
to  remain  in  the  rear  of  public  opi- 
nion, unless  they  cast  their  spurious 
liberalism  aside,  and  consent  to  look 
at  the  practical  working  of  popery 
like  practical  men,  whose  position 
makes  them  responsible  for  the  weal 
of  the  empire. 

There  is  one  consideration  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  poli- 
ticians, when  they  come  to  look  at  the 
subject  before  us,  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tical legislation  ;  and  that  is,  that  the 
popish  endowment  was  a  concession 
from  a  Protestant  government,  which 
did  not,  at  the  period  when  it  was 
made,  contemplate  emancipation.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  the  manifrs- 
tation  of  a  kindly  and  liberal  disposi- 
tion to  mitigate  what  could  not  be  re- 
moved, and  to  make  the  political 
restrictions  under  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics laboured  as  little  galling  as  they 
could  be  rendered,  by  every  measure 
of  legislative  indulgence  short  of  the 
removal  of  the  penal  disabilities  them- 
selves. But  when,  together  with 
these  indulgences,  they  obtained  eman- 
cipation also,  they  were  immediately 
in  the  condition  of  men  whose  griev- 
ances were  redressed,  and  who  were 
still  receiving  compensation  for  them  as 
though  they  were  unredressed.  The 
government,  therefore,  which  granted 
the  redress,  should  have  but  little  hesi- 
tation in  disallowing  the  indulgence. 
We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the 
policy  of  twenty-nine  would  have  been, 
comparatively,  a  safe  policy,  had  the 
extinction  of  Maynooth,  as  a  govern- 
ment institute,  been  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  emancipation. 

And  now,  for  the  present,  we  have 
done.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  fttf 
the  parliament  will  act  upon  the  fects 
and  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  5 
or  how  far  they  will  sympathise  with 
the  ravings  and  the  violence  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  We  repeat  it, — the  coun- 
try is  watching  their  proceedings  with 
intense  interest.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, they  proved  themselves  laudablv 
anxious  for  the  spread  of  sound  medi- 
cal knowledge,  by  passing  an  act 
which  tenders  it  penal  to  inocdat^ 
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with  the  smalUpox.  Are  the  moral  dis- 
eases to  which  hunianity  is  subject  of  so 
little  amount  in  their  eyes,  that  they 
bestow  a  premium  upon  th(^  propaga- 
tion ;  and  take  special  care  that  the  pes- 
tilence shall  never  be  extinct,  as  long  as 


it  can  be  disseminatedby  meansof  a  par* 
liamentary  grant,  in  despiteful  disre- 
gard of  the  interests  of  truth,  and  in 
contemptuous  defiance  of  the  progress 
of  reason  ? 


CHARLES   O  MALLET,    THE   IRISH    DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. — THE  JOURNEY. 


With  that  disastrous  day  my  cam- 
paignmg  was  destined  for  some  time 
at  least  to  conclude.  My  wound, 
which  grew  from  hour  to  hour  more 
threatening,  at  length  began  to 
menace  the  loss  of  the  arm,  and  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  regimental 
surgeons,  I  was  ordered  back  to 
Lisbon. 

Mike,  by  this  time  perfectly  restored, 
prepared  every  thing  for  my  depar- 
ture, and  on  the  third  day  after  the 
battle  of  the  Coa,  I  began  my  journey 
with  downcast  spirits  and  depressed 
heart.  The  poor  fellow  was,  however, 
a  kind  and  affectionate  nurse,  and, 
unlike  many  others,  his  cares  were  not 
limited  to  the  mere  bodily  wants  of 
his  patient :  he  sustained,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  my  drooping  resolution, 
rallied  my  spirits,  imd  cheered  my 
courage.  With  the  very  little  Por- 
tuguese he  possessed,  he  contrived  to 
make  every  imaginable  species  of  bar- 
gain ;  always  managed  a  good  billet ; 
kept  every  one  in  good  humour ;  and 
rarely  left  his  quarters  in  the  morning 
without  a  most  affecting  leave-taking, 
and  reiterated  promises  to  renew  his 
visit. 

Our  journeys  were  usually  short 
ones,  and  already  two  days  had 
elapsed,  when  towards  nightfall  we 
entered  the  little  hamlet  of  Jaf¥ra. 
During  the  entire  of  that  day,  the 
pain  of  my  wounded  limb  had  been 
excruciating ;  the  fnti^e  of  the  road 
and  the  heat  had  brought  back  violent 
inflammation,  and,  when  at  last  the 
little  village  came  in  sight,  my  reason 
was  fast  yielding  to  the  torturing 
agonies  of  my  wound  ;  but  the  tran- 
sports with  which  I  greeted  my  rest- 
ing-place were  soon  destined  to  a 
duuQge ;  for^  as  we  drew  near^  not  a 


light  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard,  not  even  a  dog  barked,  as  the 
heavy  mule-cart  rattled  over  the 
uneven  road.  No  trace  pi  any  living 
thing  was  there :  the  little  hamlet  lay 
sleeping  in  the  pale  moonlight,  its 
streets  deserted,  and  its  homes  tenant- 
less  ;  our  own  footsteps  alone  echoed 
along  the  dreary  causeway ;  here  and 
there,  as  we  advanced  farther,  we 
found  some  relics  of  broken  furniture 
and  house-gear;  most  of  the  doors 
lay  open,  but  nothing  remained  within 
save  bare  walls;  the  embers  still  smoked 
in  many  places,  upon  the  hearth,  and 
showed  us  that  the  flight  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  recent.  Yet  every 
thing  convinced  us  that  the  French 
had  not  been  there;  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  reckless  violence  and  wan- 
ton cruelty  which  mai*ked  their  foot- 
steps every  where. 

All  proved  that  the  desertion  had 
been  voluntary :  perliaps  in  compliance 
with  an  order  of  our  commander-in- 
chief,  who  frequently  desired  any  in- 
tended line  of  march  of  the  enemy  to 
be  left  thus  a  desert.  As  we  saun- 
tered slowly  on  from  street  to  street, 
half  hoping  that  some  one  human  being 
yet  remained  behind,  and  casting  our 
eyes  from  side  to  side  in  seai'ch  of 
quarters  for  the  night,  Mike  suddenly 
came  running  up,  saying, — 

"  I  have  it,  sir  —  I've  found  it 
out — there's  people  living  down  that 
small  street  there — I  saw  a  light  this 
minute  as  I  passed." 

I  turned  immediately,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  muIe-drivcr,  followed 
Mike  across  a  little  open  square  into  a 
small  and  narrow  street,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  light  was  seen  faintly  twink- 
ling :  we  hurried  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  reached  a  high  wall  of  solid 
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masonrV)'  from  a  niche  of  which  we 
now  discovered,  to  our  utter  disap- 
pointment, the  light  proceeded.  It 
was  a  small  lamp  placed  before  a  little 
waxen  image  of  the  Vu^n,  and  was 
probably  the  last  act  of  piety  of  some 
poor  villager  ere  he  left  his  home 
and  hearth  for  ever:  there  it  burned 
brightly  and  tranquilly,  throwing  its 
mellow  ray  upon  the  cold  deserted 
stones. 

Whatever  impatience  I  might  have 
g^ven  way  to  in  a  moment  of  chagrin, 
was  soon  repressed,  as  I  saw  my  two 
followers,  uncovering  their  heads  in 
silent  reverence,  kneel  down  before  the 
little  shrine.  There  was  something 
at  once  touching  and  solemn  in  this 
simultaneous  feelmg  of  homa^  from 
the  hearts  of  those  removed  m  coun- 
try, language,  and  in  blood:  they 
bCTit  meekly  down;  their  heads  bowed 
upon  their  bosoms,  while  with  mutter- 
ing voices  each  offered  up  his  prayer. 
Ail  sense  of  their  disappointment, 
all  memory  of  their  forlorn  state, 
seemed  to  have  yielded  to  more 
powerful  and  absorbing  thoughts  as 
they  opened  their  hearts  in  prayer. 

My  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  them, 
when  suddenly  Mike,  whose  devotion 
seemed  of  the  briefest,  sprung  to  his 
1^8,  and  with  a  spirit  of  levity  but 
little  in  accordance  with  his  late  pro- 
ceedings, commenced  a  series  of  luck- 
ing, rapping,  and  knocking  at  a  small 
o2l  postern  sufficient  to  have  aroused 
a  whole  convent  from  their  cells. 
"House  there  1  good  people  within!" 
— bang,  bang,  bang:  but  the  echoes 
alone  responded  to  his  call,  and  the 
sounds  died  away  at  length  in  the  dis- 
tant streets,  leaving  all  as  silent  and 
dreary  as  before. 

Our  Portuguese  friend,  who  by 
this  time  had  finished  his  orisons, 
now  began  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
small  door,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mike,  armed  with  a  fragment  of 
granite  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
at  length  separated  the  frame  from 
the  hinges  and  sent  tbe  whole  mass 
prostrate  before  us. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  as  we  en* 
tered  the  little  park,  whose  gravelled 
walks,  neatly  kept  and  well  trimmed, 
bespoke  recent  care  and  attention. 
Following  a  handsome  alley  of  lime 
trees,  we  reached  a  little  jet  eTecm, 
whose  sparkling  fountain  snone  like 
diamonds    in  toe  mooii-beaio8»   and 


escaping  from  the  e^  of  a  vast  shell, 
ran  murmuring  cumd  mossy  stones 
and  water  lilies,  that,  however  natu- 
rallv  they  seemed  thrown  around,  be- 
spoke also  the  hand  of  taste  in  their 
position.  On  turning  from  the  spot, 
we  came  directlv  in  front  of  an  old  but 
handsome  ckatecm,  before  which 
stretched  a  terrace  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  ballustraded  parapet,  Imed 
with  orange  trees,  now  in  fnll  blos- 
som, scented  the  still  air  with  their 
delicious  odour ;  marble  statues  peeped 
here  and  there  amid  the  ^liaffe, 
while  a  rich  '*  acacia  "  loaded  \nth 
flowers,  covered  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  hung  in  vast  masses  of 
variegated  blossom  across  the  tall  win- 
dows. 

As  leaning  on  Mike's  arm  I  slowly 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  I 
was  more  than  ever  struck  with  the 
silence  and  deathlike  stillness  around  ; 
except  the  gentle  plash  of  the  foun- 
tain, all  was  at  rest ;  the  very  plants 
seemed  to  sleep  in  the  yellow  moon- 
light, and  not  a  trace  of  any  living 
thinff  was  there. 

The  massive  door  lay  open  as  we 
entered  the  spacious  hail  flagged  with 
marble,  and  surroimded  with  armorial 
bearings.  We  advanced  farther,  and 
came  to  a  broad  and  handsome  stair, 
which  led  us  to  a  long  gallery,  from 
which  a  suite  of  rooms  opened,  look- 
ing towards  the  front  part  of  the 
building.  Wherever  we  went,  the 
furniture  appeared  perfectly  untouch- 
ed; nothing  was  removed;  the  very 
chairs  were  grouped  around  the  win- 
dows and  the  tables ;  books,  as  if 
suddenly  dropped  from  their  readers* 
hands,  were  scattered  upon  the  sofas 
and  the  ottomans ;  and  in  one  small 
apartment,  whose  blue  satin  walls  and 
damask  drapery  bespoke  a  boudoir,  a 
rich  mantilla  of  black  velvet  and  a 
silk  glove  were  thrown  upon  a  chair. 
It  was  clear  the  desertion  had  been 
most  recent;  and  every  thing  indi- 
cated that  no  time  had  been  given  to 
the  fugitives  to  prepare  for  flight. 
What  a  sad  picture  of  war  was  there  I 
to  think  of  those  whose  home,  en- 
deared to  them  by  all  the  refinements 
of  cultivated  life,  and  all  the  associ- 
ations of  years  of  happiness,  sent  out 
upon  the  wide  world,  wanderers 
and  houseless;  while  their  hearth, 
sacred  by  every  tie  that  bhids  us  to 
our  kixwed#  was  to  be  desecrated  by 
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the  ruthless  vad  savage  himda  of  • 
ruffian  soldiery.  I  thought  of  them  *. 
perh24>s  at  tiiat  very  hour  their 
thoughts  were  clinging  round  the  old 
walla  ;  remembering  each  well-beloved 
spot,  while  they  took  their  lonely  path 
through  mountain  and  through  valley  j 
and  I  felt  ashamed  and  abashed  at  my 
own  intrusion  there.  While  thus  my 
reverie  ran  on,  I  had  not  perceived 
that  Mike,  whose  views  were  very 
practic(4  upon  all  occasions,  had 
lighted  a  most  cheerful  ^re  upon  the 
hearth,  and,  disposing  a  large  sofa 
before  it,  had  carefully  closed  the  cur* 
tains,  and  was  in  fact  making  him* 
self  and  his  master  as  much  at  home 
as  though  he  had  spent  his  life 
there. 

*'  IsnH  it  a  beautiful  place,  Misther 
Charles  ?  and  this  little  room*  doesn't 
it  remind  you  of  the  blue  bed-room  in 
0*Malley  Castle^  barrin'  the  elegant 
view  out  upon  the  ShannoUf  and  the 
mountain  of  Scariff  ?" 

Nothing  short  of  Mike's  patriotism 
could  forgive  such  a  comparison  ;  but, 
however,  I  did  not  contradict  him,  as 
he  ran  on:  — 

"  Faith,  I  knew  well  there  was  luck 
in  store  for  us  this  evening ;  and  ye 
see  the  handful  of  praters  I  threw 
away  outside  wasn't  lost  Jose's 
making  the  beasts  comfortable  in  the 
stable,  and  I'm  thinking  we'll  none  of 
us  complain  of  our  quarters.  But 
you're  not  eating  your  supper ;  and 
the  beautiful  hare  pie  that  I  stole  this 
morning,  won't  you  taste  it?  well  a 
glass  of  Malaga?  not  a  glass  of 
Malaga  ?  Oh,  mother  of  Moses  I  what's 
this  for?" 

.Unfortunately,  the  fever  produced 
by  the  long  and  toilson^e  journey,  had 
gained  considerably  on  me,  and,  except 
copious  libations  of  cold  water,  I  could 
touch  nothing ;  my  arm,  too,  was 
much  more  painful  than  before.  Mike 
soon  perceived  that  rest  and  quietness 
were  most  important  to  me  at  the 
moment,  and*  having  with  dilioulty 
been  prevailed  upon  to  swallow  a  few 
hurried  mouthfuls,  the  popr  fellow, 
having  disposed  pushions  around  m« 
in  every  imaginable  form  for  comfort, 
and  having  placed  my  wounded  limb 
in  its  easiest  position,  extinguished 
the  lamp,  and  sat  silently  down  be- 
side the  hearth,  without  speaking  an* 
other  word. 


powerM  than  ^din,  soon  -  productei 
their  effects  upon  mea  and  I  fell 
asleep  ;  but  it  was  no  refreshing  slum^ 
ber  which  visited  my  heavy  eyelids : 
the  slow  fever  of  suffering  had  been 
hour  by  hour  increasing,  and  my 
dreams  presented  nothing  but  scenes 
of  agony  and  torture.  Now  I  thought 
that^  unhorsed  and  wounded,  I  was 
trampled  beneath  the  ckmgmg  heeft 
of  charging  cavalry ;  now  I  felt  the 
sharp  steel  piercing  my  fledi,  and 
heard  the  loud  cry  of  a  victortoua 
enemy ;  then  methought  I  was  streteh- 
ed  upon  a  litter,  covered  with  gore 
and  mangled  by  a  grape  shot.  I 
thought  I  saw  my  brother  offioert 
approach  and  look  sadly  upon  me, 
while  one*  whose  face  I  could  not 
remember,  muttered,  ^*  I  should  not 
have  known  him."  The  dreadful 
hospital  of  Talaverai  and  all  its  scenes 
of  agony,  came  up  before  me,  and  I 
thought  that  I  lay  waiting  my  turn 
for  amputation :  this  last  impression, 
more  horrible  to  me  than  all  the  rest, 
made  me  spring  from  my  eouch,  and 
I  awoke  ;  the  cold  drops  of  pwspva- 
tion  stood  upon  my  brow,  my  mouth 
was  parched  and  open,  and  my  temples 
throbbed,  so  that  I  could  oount  their 
beatings  t  for  some  seconds  I  could 
not  throw  off  the  frightf\il  illu- 
sion I  laboured  under,  and  it 
was  only  by  degprees  I  recovered  con- 
ciousness,  and  remembered  where  I 
was.  Before  me,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  bright  wood  fire  sat  Mike,  who, 
apparently  deep  in  thought,  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  blaze :  the  start  I  gave 
on  awakening  had  not  attracted  his 
attention,  and  I  could  see,  as  the  flick- 
ering glare  f^  upon  his  features,  that 
he  was  pale  and  ghastly,  while  his 
eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  fire  ;  his 
lips  moved  rapidly,  as  if  in  prayer, 
and  his  locked  hands  were  pressed 
firmly  upon  his  bosom  ;  his  voice,  at 
first  inaudible,  I  could  gradually  dis- 
tinguiiih,  and  at  length  heard  the  fol- 
lowing muttered  sentences :  — 

'*  On,  mother  of  mercy  1  so  far  from 
his  home  and  his  people,  and  so  younv, 
to  die  in  a  strange  land :  there  it  is 
again."  Here  he  appeared  listening 
to  some  sounds  from  without.  **  Oh, 
wirra,  wirra,  I  know  it  well !  the 
winding  sheet,  the  winding  sheet  I 
there  it  is,  my  own  eyes  saw  it! **  The 
tears  coursed  fiwt  upon  his  pale' 
otaak^  uA  bit.  y{4M  grew  almosi. 
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ioMdiUa!  m  rooking  to  iod  fro^ 
for  tome  time  he  aeemed  in  »  rery 
stupor  of  grief,  when  at  Uit,  in  a 
fiont  subdued  tone*  he  broke  into  one 
of  those  sad  and  plaintive  airs  of  hii 
own  country  which  only  need  the 
moment  of  depression  to  make  them 
wring  the  very  heart  in  agony. 

His  song  was  that  to  whioh  Moore 
has  appended  the  beautiful  wordsr*- 
«  Ckime  rest  on  this  bosom  i  *'  but 
the  burden  of  his  sad  melody  ran 
thusi  — 

**  The  day  was  declining. 

The  dark  night  drew  near. 
And  the  old  Lord  grew  sadder, 

And  paler  with  fear. 
Come  listen,  my  daughter, 

Come  nearer— oh  I  near, 
It's  the  wind  or  the  water 

That  sighs  in  my  ear. 

**  Not  the  wind  nor  the  water 

Now  8tirr*d  the  night  air, 
Bat  a  warning  far  sadder — 

The  banshee  was  there. 
Now  rising,  now  swelling. 

On  the  night  wind  it  bore 
One  oadence,  still  telling, 

I  want  thee,  Rossmore  1 

**  And  then  fast  came  his  breath. 

And  more  Ax'd  rrew  his  eye  ; 
And  the  shadow  of  death 

Told  his  hour  was  nigh. 
Ere  the  dawn  of  that  morning 

The  struggle  was  o'er, 
For  when  tStice  came  the  warning-^ 

A  corpse  was  Rossmore ! " 

The  plaintive  air  to  which  these 
words  were  sung  fell  heavily  upon  my 
heart,  and  it  needed  but  the  low  and 
nervous  condition  I  was  in  to  make  me 
feel  their  application  to  myself.  But 
eo  it  isj  the  very  superstition  your  rea- 
son rejects  and  your  sense  spurns  has, 
f^om  old  association,  from  habit,  and 
ftom  mere  nationality  too,  a  hold  upon 
your  hopes  and  fears  that  demands 
more  firmness  and  ■  courage  than  a 
sick-bed  possesses  to  combat  with  suc- 
cess, and  I  now  listened  with  an  eager 
ear  to  mark  if  the  banshee  cried,  ra- 
ther than  sought  to  fortify  myself  by 
any  recurrence  to  my  own  convictions. 
Meanwhile,  Mike's  attitude  became  one 
of  listening  attention:  not  a  finger 
moved  ;  he  scarce  seemed  even  to 
breathe :  the  state  of  suspense  1  suf- 
fered from  was  maddening,  and,  at  last, 
unable  to  bear  it  looffer,  I  was  about 
to  speak,  when  suddenly  from  the 
fioor  beneath  us  one  long-sustained 


note  twelled  opcMi  the  air,  and  died 
away  again,  and  immediately  after,  to 
tha  cheerfol  aoundt  of  a  guitar,  we 
heard  the  husky  voice  of  our  Portu* 
ffuese  guide  indulging  himself  in  a 
love  ditty. 

Ashamed  of  mvself,  for  my  fearfti  i 
kept  silent ;  but  Mike,  who  felt  only  one 
sensation, .—  that  of  unmixed  satisfac* 
tion  at  his  mistake,-^  rubbed  his  hands 
pleasantly,  filled  up  hb  glass,  drank  it, 
and  refilled ;  while  with  an  aooent  of 
reassured  oourage,  he  briefly  re- 
marked:— 

«<  Well,  Mr.  Joe^  if  that  be  singing, 
upon  my  conscience,  I  wonder  what 
crying  is  like  1 " 

I  could  not  forbear  a  laugh  at  the 
criticbm,  and  in  a  moment  the  poor 
fellow,  who  up  to  that  moment  be- 
lieved me  sleepmg,  was  beside  me.  I 
saw  from  his  manner  that  he  dreaded 
leet  I  had  been  listening  to  his  melan- 
choly aong,  and  had  overheard  any  of 
his  gloomy  forebodings ;  and,  as  he 
cheered  my  spirits,  and  spoke  encou- 
ragingly, I  oould  remark,  that  he 
made  more  than  usual  endeavours  to 
appear  light-hearted  and  at  ease.  De- 
termined, however,  not  to  let  him  es- 
cape so  easily,  I  questioned  him  about 
his  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits;  at 
whioh  he  endeavoured,  as  he  ever  did 
when  the  subject  was  an  nnpleasing 
one  to  hear,  to  avoid  the  discussion ; 
but  rather  perceiving  that  I  indulged 
in  no  irreverent  disrespect  of  these 
matters,  he  grew  gradually  more  open, 
treating  the  aff^r  with  that  strange 
mixture  of  credulity  and  mockery, 
which  formed  his  estimate  of  most 
things.  Now  seeming  to  suppose  that 
any  nalpable  r^ection  of  them  might 
entail  sad  conse<yienees  in  friture  ;  now 
half  ashamed  to  go  the  whole  length 
in  his  credulity. 

"  And  so,  Mike,  you  never  saw  a 
ghost  yourself? — iliat  you  acknow- 
ledge?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  a  real  ghost  | 
but  sure  there's  many  a  thing  f  never 
•aw;  but  Mrs.  Moore,  the  house- 
keeper, seen  two.  And  your  grand- 
father that's  gone, — ^the  Lord  be  good 
to  him ! — used  to  walk  once  a  year  in 
Lurra  Abbey  i  and  sure  you  know  the 
story  about  'Tim  Clinchy,  that  was 
seen  everv  Saturday  night  ooming  out 
of  the  cellar  with  a  eandle  and  a  mug 
of  wine,  and  a  oijM  in  his  mouth,  till 
Mr.  Barry  laid  mm.    It  cost  his  ho- 
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nour  your  uncle  ten  pounds  in  masses 
to  make  him  easy ;  not  to  speak 
of  a  new  lock  and  two  bolts  on  the 
cellar  door." 

**  I  have  heard  all  about  that ;  but, 
as  you  never  yourself  saw  any  of  these 
things " 

**  But  sure  my  father  did,  and  that's 
the  same  any  day.  My  father  seen 
the  greatest  ghost  that  ever  was  seen 
in  the  county  Cork,  and  spent  the 
evening  with  him,  that's  more." 

"  Spent  the  evening  with  him  ? — 
what  do  you  mean  ?** 

*^  Just  that,  devil  a  more  nor  less. 


If  your  honour  wasn't  so  weak,  and 
the  story  wasn't  a  trying  one,  I'd  like 
to  tell  it  to  you." 

**  Out  with  it  by  all  means,  Mike  ; 
I  am  not  disposed  to  sleep  ;  and  now 
that  we  are  upon  these  matters,  my 
curiosity  is  strongly  excited  by  your 
worthy  father*s  experience.'* 

Thus  encouraged,  having  trimmed 
the  fire,  and  reseated  hiniself  beside 
the  blaze,  Mike  b^an  ;  but,  as  a 
ghost  is  no  every  day  personage  in  our 
history,  I  must  give  him  a  chapter  to 
himself. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. — THE  GHOST. 


**  Well,  I  believe  your  honour  heard 
me  teM  long  ago  how  my  fa  ther  left 
the  army,  and  the  way  that  h  e  took  to 
another  line  of  life  that  was  more  to 
his  liking.  And  so  it  wa?,  ho  was 
happy  as  the  day  was  long  ;  he  drove 
a  hearse  for  Mr.  Callaghan  of  Cork 
for  many  years,  and  a  pleasant  place  it 
was ;  for  ye  see,  my  father  was  a  cute 
man,  and  knew  something  of  the 
world ;  and  though  he  was  a  droll 
devil,  and,  could  sing  a  funny  song 
when  he  was  among  the  boys,  no 
sooner  had  he  the  big  black  cloak  on 
him,  and  the  weepers,  and  he  seated  on 
the  high  box  with  the  six  long-tailed 
blacks  before  him,  you'd  reallv  think 
it  was  his  own  mother  was  inside,  he 
looked  so  melancholy  and  miserable. 
The  sexton  and  grave-digger  was 
nothing  to  my  father ;  and  he  had  a 
look  about  his  eye,  to  be  sure  there 
was  a  reason  for  it,  that  you'd  think  he 
was  up  all  night  crying ;  though  it's 
little  indulgence  he  took  that  way. 

<'  Well,  of  all  Mr.  Callaghan's  men, 
there  was  none  so  great  a  favourite  as 
my  father:  the  neighbours  were  all 
fond  of  him. 

"  *  A  kind  crayture  every  inch  of 
him,*  the  women  would  say.  *  Did 
ye  see  his  face  at  Mrs.  Delany's  fu- 
neral ?  * 

"  *  True  for  you,*  another  would  re- 
mark ;  '  he  mistook  the  road  with 
grief,  and  stopped  at  a  shebeen-house 
instead  of  Kilmurry  church.* 

'<  I  need  say  no  more,  only  one 


thing,  that  it  was  principally  among 
the  farmers  and  the  country  people 
my  father  was  liked  so  much.  The 
great  people  and  the  quality — I  ax 
your  pardon — but  sure  isn't  it  true. 
Mister  Charles,  they  don't  fret  so 
much  after  their  fathers  and  brothers, 
and  they  care  little  who's  driving 
them,  whether  it  was  a  decent  respect- 
able man  like  my  fathei-,  or  a  chap 
with  a  grin  on  him  like  a  rat-tr^? 
And  so  it  happened,  that  my  father 
used  to  travel  half  the  county ;  going 
here  and  there  wherever  there  was 
trade  stirring ;  and,  faix,  a  man  didn't 
think  himself  rightly  buried  if  my  fa- 
ther wasn't  there :  for  ye  see  he  knew 
all  about  it ;  he  could  tell  to  a  quart 
of  sperits  what  would  be  wanting  for  a 
wake  ;  he  knew  all  the  good  cryers  for 
miles  round ;  and  I've  heard  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  him  standing  on 
a  hill,  arranging  the  procession,  as 
they  walked  into  the  churchyard,  and 
givmg  the  word  like  a  captam. 

"*Come  on,  the  $tvff^  —  now  the 
friends  of  the  stiff, — ^now  de  poplace.* 

"  That's  what  he  used  to  say  ;  and, 
troth,  he  was  always  repeating  it,  when 
he  was  a  little  gone  in  drink — for  that's 
the  time  his  spirits  would  rise-HUoid 
he'd  think  he  was  burying  half  Mun- 
ster. 

<<  And  sure  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
and  a  pride  to  be  buried  in  them  times ; 
for  av  it  it  was  only  a  small  farmer 
with  a  potato  garden,  my  father  would 
come  down  with  the  black  cloak  on 
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him,  and  three  yards  of  crape  hehind 
his  hat,  and  set  all  the  children  cry- 
ing and  yelling  for  half  a  mile  round ; 
and  then  the  way  he*d  walk  before 
them  with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
and  sticking  it  down  in  the  ground, 
clap  his  hat  on  the  top  of  it,  to  make 
it  look  like  a  chief  mourner.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight  r* 

"  But,  Mike,  if  you  indulge  much 
longer  in  this  flattering  recollection  of 
your  father,  Fm  afraid  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  the  ghost  entirely." 

"  No  fear  m  life,  your  honour,  Fm 
coming  to  him  now.  Well,  it  was  this 
way  it  happened: — In  the  winter  of 
the  great  frost,  about  forty-two  or 
forty-three  years  ago,  the  ould  priest 
of  Tulloughmuray  took  ill  and  died ; 
he  was  sixty  years  priest  of  the  parish, 
and  mightily  beloved  by  all  the  people, 
and  good  reason  for  it ;  a  pleasanter 
man,  and  a  more  social  cray  ture  never 
lived :  'twas  himself  was  the  life  of  the 
whole  country  side.  A  wedding  nor  a 
christening  wasnH  lucky  av  he  wasn't 
there,  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
with  maybe  his  arm  round  the  bride 
herself,  or  the  baby  on  his  lap,  a  smok- 
ing jug  of  punch  before  him,  and  as 
much  kindness  in  his  eye  as  would 
make  the  fortunes  of  twenty  hypo- 
crites if  they  had  it  among  them. 
And  then  he  was  so  good  to  the  poor  ; 
the  Priory  was  always  full  of  ould  men 
and  ould  women,  sitting  around  the 
big  fire  in  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  cook 
could  hardly  get  near  it.  There  they 
were  eating  uieir  meals  and  burning 
their  shins,  till  they  were  speckled  like 
a  trout's  back,  and  grumbling  all  the 
time ;  but  Father  Dwyer  liked  them, 
and  he  would  have  them. 

'*  *  Where  have  they  to  go,'  he*d 
say,  '  av  it  wasn't  to  me  ?  give  Molly 
Kmshela  a  lock  of  that  bacon.  Tim, 
it's  a  cowld  morning ;  will  ye  have  a 
taste  of  the  "dew  ?^" 

**  Ah !  that's  the  way  he'd  spake  to 
them :  but  sure  goodness  is  no  war- 
rant for  living,  any  more  than  devil- 
ment ;  and  so  he  got  cowld  in  his  feet 
at  a  station,  and  he  rode  home  in  the 
heavy  snow  withoift  his  big  coat — for 
he  gave  it  away  to  a  blind  man  on  the 
road — and  in  three  days  he  was  dead. 

**  I  see  you're  getting  impatient ;  so 
Fll  not  stop  to  say  what  grief  was  in 
the. parish  when  it  was  known:  but 
troth  there  never  was  seen  the  like 
before ;  not  a  crayture  would  lift  a 
^VoL.  XVIL— No.  100. 


spade  for  two  days,  and  there  was 
more  whiskey  sold  in  that  time  than 
at  the  whole  spring  fair.  Well,  on 
the  third  day  the  funeral  set  out,  and 
never  was  the  equal  of  it  in  them 
parts :  first,  there  was  my  father  ;  he  . 
came  special  from  Cork  with  the  six 
horses  all  in  new  black,  and  plumes 
like  little  poplar  trees ;  then  came 
Father  Dw^er,  followed  by  the  two 
coadjutors  in  beautiful  surplices,  walk- 
ing bare-headed,  with  the  little  boys 
of  the  Priory  school,  two  and  two." 

"  Well,  Mike,  Fm  sure  it  was  very 
fine  ;  but  for  heaven's  sake  spare  me 
all  these  descriptions,  and  get  on  to 
the  ghost." 

"  'Faith,  your  honour's  in  a  great 
hurry  for  the  ghost ;  maybe  you  won't 
like  him  when  ye  have  him,  but  Fll 

Si  faster  if  you  please.  Well,  Father 
wyer  ye  sec  was  born  at  Aghan-lish, 
of  an  ould  family,  and  he  left  ii^in  his 
will  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  the 
family  vault ;  and,  as  Aghan-lish  was 
eighteen  miles  up  the  mountains,  it 
was  getting  late  when  they  drew  near. 
By  that  time  the  g^eat  procession  was 
all  broke  up  and  gone  home.  The 
coadjutors  stopped  to  dine  at  the 
*  Blue  Bellows*  at  the  cross-roads ; 
the  little  boys  took  to  pelting  snow-  • 
balls ;  there  was  a  fight  or  two  on  the 
way  besides ;  and,  in  fact,  except  an 
ould  deaf  fellow  that  my  fisither  took 
to  mind  the  horses,  he  was  quite  alone. 
Not  that  he  minded  that  same ;  for 
when  the  crowd  was  gone  my  father 
began  to  sing  a  droll  song,  and  tould 
the  deaf  chap  that  it  was  a  lament- 
ation. At  last  they  came  in  sight  of 
Aghan-lish.  It  was  a  lonesome,  melan- 
choly-looking place,  with  nothing  near 
it  except  two  or  three  ould  fir  trees, 
and  a  tmall  slated  house  with  one  win- 
dow, where  the  sexton  lived,  and 
even  that  same  was  shut  up,  and  a 
padlock  on  the  door.  Well,  my  father 
was  not  over  much  pleased  at  the  look 
of  matters  ;  but,  as  he  was  never  hard 
put  to,  what  to  do,  he  managed  to  get 
the  coffin  into  the  vestry ;  and  then, 
when  he  unharnessed  the  horses,  he 
sent  the  deaf  fellow  with  them  down 
to  the  village  to  tell  the  priest  that 
the  corpse  was  there,  and  to  come  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  perform 
mass.  The  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  himself  comfortable  for  the 
night;  and  then  he  made  a  roaring 
fire  on  the  old  hearth — for  there  was 
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plenty  of  bog  fir  there — closed  the 
windows  with  the  black  cloaks,  and 
wrapping  two  round  himself,  he  sat 
down  to  cook  a  little  supper  he 
brought  with  him  in  case  of  need. 

**  Well,  you  may  think  it  was  melan- 
choly enough  to  pass  the  night  up 
there  alone>  with  a  corpse  in  an  old 
iruined  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
mountains,  the  wind  howling  about 
on  every  side,  and  the  snow-drif^  beat- 
ing agamst  the  walls ;  but,  as  the  fire 
burned  briffhtly,  and  the  little  plate  of 
rashers  and  eggs  smoked  temptingly 
befor^  him,  my  father  mixed  a  jug  of 
the  strongest  punch,  and  sat  down  as 
happy  as  a  king.  As  long  as  he  was 
oating  away  he  had  no  time  to  be 
thinking  of  any  thing  else ;  but,  when 
^1  was  done,  and  he  looked  about  him, 
he  began  to  feel  very  low  and  melan- 
choly in  his  heart.  There  was  the 
great  black  coffin  on  three  chairs  in 
one  corner  ;  and  then  the  moiu'ning 
cloaks  that  he  had  stuck  up  against  the 
windows  moved  backwcird  and  forward 
like  living  things ;  and,  outside,  the 
wild  cry  of  the  plover  as  he  fiew  past, 
and  the  night-owl  sitting  in  a  nook  of 
the  old  church.  '  I  wish  it  was  morn- 
ing, anyhow,'  said  my  father ;  '  for  this 
is  a  lonesome  place  to  be  in ;  and,  faix, 
he'll  be  a  cunning  fellow  that  catches 
me  passing  the  night  this  way  again.' 
Now  there  was  one  thing  distressed 
him  most  of  all*,  my  father  used 
always  to  make  fun  of  the  ghosts  and 
sperits  the  neighbours  would  tell  of, 
pretending  there  was  no  such  thing ; 
and  now  the  thought  came  to  him, 
'  Maybe  they'll  revenge  themselves  on 
[ne  to-night  when  they  have  me  up 
here  alone;'  and  with  that  he  made 
another  jug  stronger  than  the  firbt, 
and  tried  to  remember  a  few  yayers 
in  case  of  need ;  but  somehow  his  mind 
was  not  too  clear,  and  he  said  after- 
wards he  was  always  mixing  up  ould 
songs  and  toasts  with  the  prayers,  and 
when  he  thought  he  had  just  got  hold 
of  a  beautiful  psalm,  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  *  Tatter  Jack  Walsh/  or  *  Limp- 
ing James,'  or  something  like  that. 
The  storm,  meanwhile,  was  rising 
every  moment,  and  parts  of  the  old 
abbey  were  falling,  as  the  wind  shook 
the  ruin ;  and  my  father's  sperits,  not- 
withstanding the  punch,  were  lower 
than  ever. 

'< '  X  made  it  too  weak,'  said  he,  as 
be  set  te  work  o||  ^  pew  jorum ;  and 


troth  this  time  that  was  not  the  fault 
of  it,  for  the  first  sup  nearly  choked 
him. 

"  *  Ah  r  said  he  now,  '  I  knew  what 
it  was ;  this  is  like  the  tiling ;  and,  Mr. 
Free,  you  are  beginning  to  feel  easy 
and  comfortable ;  pass  the  jug ;  your 
very  good  health  and  song.  I'm  a 
little  hoarse  it's  true,  but  if  the  com- 
pany will  excuse * 

<'  And  then  he  began  knocking  on 
the  table  with  his  knuckles,  as  if  mere 
was  a  room  full  of  people  asking  him 
to  sing.  In  short,  my  father  was 
drunk  as  a  fiddler;  the  last  brew 
finished  him ;  and  he  began  roaring 
away  all  kinds  pf  droll  songs,  and  tell- 
ing all  manner  of  stories,  as  if  he  was 
at  a  great  party. 

**  While  he  was  capering  this  way 
about  the  room,  he  knocked  down  his 
hat,  and  with  it  a  pack  of  cards  he  put 
into  it  before  leaving  home,  for  he  was 
mighty  fond  of  a  game. 

"  *  Will  ye  take  a  hand,  Mr.  Free  ?' 
said  he,  as  he  gathered  them  up  and 
sat  down  beside  the  fire. 

<'  <  I'm  convanient.'  said  he,  and  be- 
gan dealing  out  as  it  there  was  a  part- 
ner fornenst  him. 

<'  When  my  father  used  to  get  this 
far  in  the  story,  he  became  very  con- 
fused. He  says,  that  once  or  twice 
he  mistook  the  liquor,  and  took  a  pull 
at  the  bottle  of  potteen  instead  of  the 
punch ;  and  the  last  thing  he  remem- 
bers was  asking  poor  Father  Dwyer  if 
he  would  draw  near  to  the  fire,  and 
not  be  lying  there  near  the  door. 

<'  With  that  he  slipped  down  on  the 
ground  and  fell  fast  asleep.  How  long 
he  lay  that  way  he  could  never  tell. 
When  he  awoke  and  looked  up,  his 
hair  nearly  stood  on  end  with  iright. 
What  do  you  think  he  seen  fornenst 
him,  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  but  Father  D^i7er  himself:  there 
he  was,  divil  a  lie  hi  it,  wrapped  up  in 
one  of  the  mourning  cloaks,  trying  to 
warm  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

"  *  Salve  hue  nomine  patri ! '  said 
my  father,  crossing  himself;  'av  it's 
your  ghost,  God  presarve  me  I* 

" '  Good  evening  t'ye,  Mr.  Free,' 
said  the  ghost ; — '  and  av  I  might  be 
bould,  what's  in  the  jug  ?' — for  ye  see 
my  father  had  it  under  his  arm  fast, 
and  never  let  it  go  when  he  was 
asleep. 

**  <  Pater  nosier  qui  ss  iniw.-  i  pot> 
teepi  sir/  taid  fny  lather,  for  the  g^t 
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di<ln*t   look   plgas^d  at   his    Udking 
Latin. 

"  *  Ye  might  have  the  politeness  to 
ax  if  one  had  a  mouth  on  him^*  then 
says  the  ghost. 

"  *  Sure,  I  didn't  think  the  like  of 
you  would  taste  sperits.' 

"  *  Try  me/  said  the  ghost ;  and 
with  that  he  filled  out  a  glass^  and 
tossed  it  off  like  a  christian. 

<< '  Beam'ish  I'  says  the  ghosts  smack- 
ing his  lips. 

**  *  The  same/  says  my  father ;  and 
fure  what's  happened  you  has  not 
spoilt  your  taste.' 

**  *  If  you'd  mix  a  little  hot/  says 
theghosty  <rm  thinldne  it  would  he 
better  ;  the  night  is  mighty  sevare.' 

"  *  Any  thing  that  your  reverance 
pleases^'  says  my  father,  as  he  began 
to  blow  up  a  good  fire  to  boil  the 
water. 

"  '  And  what  news  is  stirring  ?'  says 
the  ghost. 

"  *  Devil  a  word,  your  reverance  ; 
your  own  funeral  was  the  only  thing 
doing  last  week  ;  times  is  bad  ;  except 
the  measles,  there^s  nothing  in  our 
parts.' 

**  *  And  we're  quite  dead  hereabouts 
too,'  says  the  ghost. 

"  *  There's  some  of  us  so,  anyhow,* 
gays  my  father  with  a  sly  look.  *  Taste 
that,  your  reverance.' 

**  *  Pleasant  and  refi-eshing/  says  the 
ghost ;  *  and  now,  Mr.  Free,  what  do 
you  sapr  to  a  little  spoil  five,  or  beggar 
my  neighbour  ?' 

"  *  What  will  we  play  for  ?'  says  my 
father  ;  for  a  thought  just  strnck  him, 
• — '  maybe  it's  some  trick  of  the  devil 
to  catch  my  soul.' 

" '  A  pint  of  Beamish,'  says  the 
ghost. 

"  *  Done,*  says  my  father ;  *  cut  for 
deal ;  the  aco  of  clubs ;  you  have  it.' 

**  Now  the  whole  time  the  ghost 
was  dealing  the  cards,  my  father  never 
took  his  eyes  off  of  him,  for  he  wasn't 
quite  asy  in  his  mind  at  all ;  but  when 
he  saw  him  turn  up  the  trump,  and 
take  a  strong  drink  afterwards,  he  got 
more  at  ease,  and  began  the  game. 

**  How  long  they  played  it  was  never 
rightly  known  ;  but  one  thing  is  sure, 
they  drank  a  cruel  deal  of  spirits ; 
three  quart  bottles  my  father  brought 
with  him  were  all  finished,  and  by  that 
time  his  brain  was  so  confused  with 
the  liquor,  and  al^ho  lost,.«.for  some- 


how he  nev w  won  a  gimei-^^that  b* 
was  getting  very  quarrelsome. 

"  *  You  have  your  own  luck  of  it/ 
says  he,  at  last. 

**  *  True  for  you  5  and,  besides,  we 
play  a  great  deal  where  I  come  from/ 

" '  I've  heard  so,'  says  my  father* 
'  I  lead  the  knave,  sir,  spades ;  bad 
cess  to  it,  lost  again.' 

"  Now  it  was  really  very  distress- 
ing ;  for  by  this  time,  though  they  only 
began  for  a  pint  of  Beamish,  my  father 
went  on  betting  till  he  lost  the  hearse 
and  all  the  six  horses,  mourning  cloaks, 
plumes,  and  every  thing. 

"*  Are  you  tired,  Mr.  Free?  maybe 
you'd  like  to  stop  ?' 

**'Stop!  faith  it's  a  nice  time  to 
stop  ;  of  course  not.' 

"'Well,  what  will  ye  play  for 
now?' 

**  The  way  he  said  these  words 
brought  a  trembling  all  over  my 
father,  and  his  blood  curdled  yi  his 
heart.  *  Oh  murther  I '  says  he  to  him- 
self, *  it's  my  sowl  he  is  wanting  all  the 
time.' 

"  *  Fve  mighty  little  left,'  says  my 
father,  looking  at  him  keenly,  while  he 
kept  shuffling  the  cards  quick  as  light- 
ning. 

"'Mighty  little;  no  matter,  we'll 
give  you  plenty  of  time  to  pay,  and  if 
you  can't  do  it,  it  shall  never  trouble 
you  as  long  as  you  live.* 

"  *  Oh,  you  murthering  devil  !*  says 
my  father,  flving  at  him  with  a  spaae 
that  he  had  behind  his  chair,  *  Fve 
found  you  out.* 

"  With  one  blow  he  knocked  him 
down ;  and  now  a  terrible  fight  began, 
for  the  ghost  was  very  strong  too  : 
but  my  father's  blood  was  up,  and 
he'd  have  faced  the  devil  himself 
then.  They  rolled  over  each  other 
several  times,  the  broken  bottles  cut- 
tinff  them  to  pieces,  and  the  chairs 
and  tables  crashing  under  them.  At 
last  the  ghost  took  the  bottle  that  lay 
on  the  hearth,  and  levelled  my  father 
to  the  ground  with  one  blow  ;  down 
he  fell,  and  the  bottle  and  the  whiskey 
were  both  dashed  into  the  fire ;  that 
was  the  end  of  it,  for  the  ghost  disap- 
peared that  moment  in  a  blue  flame 
that  nearly  set  fire  to  my  father  as  he 
lay  on  the  floor. 

"  Och  I  it  was  a  cruel  sight  to  see 
him  next  morning,  with  his  cheek  cut 
open,  and  his  hands  all  bloody*  lying 
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there  by  himself;  all  the  broken  glass, 
9nd  the  cards  all  round  him :  the  cof- 
fin too  was  knocked  down  off  the 
chair,  maybe  the  ghost  had  trou- 
ble getting  into  it.  However  that 
was,  the  funeral  was  put  off  for  a  day; 
fbr  my  father  couldn*t  speak  ;  and,  as 
for  the  sexton,  it  was  a  queer  thbg. 


but  when  they  oame  to  call  him  in  the 
morning,  he  had  two  black  eyes,  and  a 
gash  over  his  ear,  and  he  never  knew 
now  he  got  them.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  know  the  ghost  did  it ;  but  my 
father  kept  the  secret,  and  never  told 
it  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
them  parts." 


CHAPTER   LXXVI. — LISBON, 


I  HAVE  little  power  to  trace  the  events 
which  occupied  the  succeeding  three 
weeks  of  my  history.  The  lingering 
fever  which  attended  my  wound  de- 
tained me  during  that  time  at  the 
chateau ;  and  when  at  last  I  did  reach 
Lisbon,  the  winter  was  already  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  upon  a  cold  raw 
evening  that  I  once  more  took  pos- 
session of  my  old  quarters  at  the  Qua! 
de  Soderi. 

My  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  learn 
something  of  the  campaign  was  ever 
uppermost,  and  no  sooner  had  I 
reached  my  destination  than  I  de- 
spatched Mike  to  the  quarter-master's 
office  to  pick  up  some  news,  and  hear 
which  of  my  friends  and  brother  offi- 
cers were  then  at  Lisbon.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  a  state  of  nervous  impatience 
watching  for  his  return,  when  at 
length  I  heard  footsteps  approaching 
my  room,  and  the  next  moment  Mike's 
voice,  saying,  "  The  ould  room,  sir, 
where  he  was  before."  The  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  my.  friend  Power 
stood  before  me. 

*'  Charley,  my  boy" — "  Fred,  my 
fine  fellow,*'  was  all  either  could  say 
for  some  minutes.  Upon  my  part,  the 
recollection  of  his  bold  and  manly 
bearing  in  my  behalf  choked  all  utter- 
ance ;  while,  upon  his,  my  haggard 
cheek  and  worn  look  produced  an 
effect  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
he  became  speechless. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  we  both 
rallied,  and  opened  our  store  of  mu- 
tual remembrances  since  we  parted. 
My  career  I  found  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with,  and  his  consisted  of 
nothing  but  one  unceasing  round  of 
gaiety  and  pleasure.  Lisbon  had  been 
delightful  diuing  the  summer  ;  parties 
to  Cintra,  excursions  through  the 
surrounding  country,  were  of  daily 
occurrence ;  and,  as  my  fi*iend  was  a 
favourite  every  where,  his  life  was  one 
of  continued  amusement. 


"  Do  you  know,  Charley,  had  it 
been  any  oth^  man  than  yourself,  I 
should  not  have  spared  him  ;  for  I  have 
fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with  your 
little  dark-eyed  Portuguese."  ' 

"  Ah  I  Donna  Inez,  you  mean." 

"'  Yes,  it  is  her  I  mean,  and  you 
need  not  affect  such  an  air  of  uncom- 
mon nonchalance,  She*s  the  loveliest 
girl  in  Lisbon,  and  with  a  fortune  to 
pay  off  all  the  mortgages  in  Conne- 
mara." 

"  Oh !  faith,  I  admire  her  amazingly, 
but,  as  I  never  flattered  myself  upon 
any  preference " 

"  Come,  come,  Charley,  no  con- 
cealment, my  old  fellow  ;  every  one 
knows  the  thing*s  settled.  Your  old 
friend  Sir  George  Dashwood  told  me 
yesterday — " 

**  Yesterday !  Why  is  he  here ;  at 
Lisbon?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  is ;  didn't  I  tell 
you  that  before  ?  confound  it,  what  a 
head  I  have  I  Why,  man,  he's  come 
out  as  deputy  adjutant-general ;  but 
for  him  I  should  not  have  got  renewed 
leave." 

"  And  Miss  Dashwood,  is  she  here?** 

*'  Yes,  she  came  with  him.  By  Jove, 
how  handsome  she  is;  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style  of  thing  from  our  dark 
friend;  but,  to  my  thinking,  even 
handsomer.  Hammersley  seems  of  my 
opinion  too.** 

"  How  I  is  Hammersley  at  Lisbon?" 

"  On  the  staff  here.  But,  confound 
it,  what  makes  you  so  red,  you  have 
no  ill  feeling  towards  him  now.  I 
know  he  speidcs  most  warmly  of  you ; 
no  later  than  last  night  at  Sir 
George's ** 

What  Power  was  about  to  add  I 
know  not,  for  I  sprung  from  my  chair 
with  a  sudden  start,  and  walked  to  the 
window  to  conceal  my  agitation  from 
him. 

**  And  80,*'  said  I,  at  length  r^fain- 
ing  my  composure  in  some  measurtt* 
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**  Sir  George  aho  spoke  of  my  name 
in  connexion  with  the  Senhora's  ?  " 

"  To  be  sore  he  did.  All  Lisbon 
does.  Why  what  can  you  mean  ? 
But  I  see,  my  dear  boy,  your  nerves 
are  not  of  the  strongest ;  and  we've 
been  talking  far  too  long.  Come  now, 
Charley,  I'fl  say  good  night.  1*11  be 
with  you  at  brediSa&t  to-moiTow,  and 
tell  you  all  the  gossip;  meanwhile, 
promise  me  to  get  quietly  to  bed,  and 
so  good  night.'* 

Such  was  the  conflicting  state  of 
feeling  I  suffered  from,  that  I  made  no 
effort  to  detain  Power.  I  longed  to 
be  once  more  alone,  to  think — calmly, 
if  I  could,  over  the  position  I  stood  in, 
and  to  resolve  upon  my  plans  for  the 
future. 

My  love  for  Lucy  Dashwood  had 
been  long  rather  a  devotion  than  a 
hope.  My  earliest  dawn  of  manly 
ambition  was  associated  with  the  first 
hour  I  met  her.  She  it  was  who  first 
touched  my  boyish  heart,  and  sug- 
gested a  sense  of  chivalrous  ardour 
within  me  ;  and,  even  though  lost  to 
me  for  ever,  I  could  still  regard  her 
as  the  mainspring  of  my  actions,  and 
dwell  upon  my  passion  as  the  thing 
that  hallowed  every  enterprise  of  my 
life. 

In  a  word,  my  love,  however  little 
it  might  reach  her  heart,  was  every 
thing  to  mine.  It  was  the  worship  of 
the  devotee  to  his  protecting  saint. 
It  was  the  faith  that  made  me  rise 
above  misfortune  and  mishap,  and  led 
me  onward  ;  and  in  this  way  I  could 
have  borne  any  thing,  every  thing, 
rather  than  the  imputation  of  fickle- 
ness. 

Lucy  might  not — nay,  I  felt  she  did 
not — love  me.  It  was  possible  that 
some  other  was  preferred  before  me  ; 
but  to  doubt  my  own  affection,  to 
suspect  my  own  truth,  was  to  destroy 
all  the  charm  of  my  existence,  and  to 
extinguish  within  me  for  ever  the  en- 
thusiasm that  made  me  a  hero  to  my 
own  heart. 

It  may  seem  but  poor  philosophy ; 
but,  alas !  how  many  of  our  happiest, 
how  many  of  our  brii^htest  thouglits 
here  are  but  delusions  like  this  I  The 
day-spring  of  youth  gilds  the  tops  of 
the  distant  mountains  before  us,  and 
many  a  weary  day  through  life,  when 
clouds  and  storms  are  thickening 
around  us,  we  live  upon  the  mere  me- 
^v\orj  of  the  past.     Some  fast-flitting 


prospect  of  a  bright  future,  some  pass- 
ing glimpses  of  a  sun-lit  valley,  tinges 
all  our  after  yeurs. 

It  is  true  that  he  will  suffer  fewer 
disappointments,  he  will  incur  fewer 
of  the  mishaps  of  the  world,  who  in- 
dulges in  no  fancies  such  as  these; 
but  equally  true  is  it,  that  he  will  taste 
none  of  that  exuberant  happiness 
which  is  that  man*s  portion  who 
weaves  out  a  story  of  his  fife,  and  who, 
in  connecting  the  promise  of  early 
years  with  the  performance  of  later, 
will  seek  to  fulfil  fate  and  destiny. 

Weaving  such  fancies,  I  fell  sound 
asleep,  nor  woke  before  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  the  great  city  aroused  me. 
Power,  I  found,  had  been  twice  at  my 
quarters  that  morning,  but,  fearing  to 
disturb  me,  had  merely  left  a  few  lines 
to  say  that,  as  he  should  be  engaged 
on  service  during  the  day,  we  could 
not  meet  before  the  evening.  There 
were  certain  preliminaries  requisite, 
regarding  my  leave,  which  demanded 
my  appearing  before  a  board  of  medi- 
cal officers,  and  I  immediately  set 
about  dressing,  resolving  that,  as  soon 
as  they  were  completed,  I  should,  if 
permitted,  retire  to  one  of  the  small 
cottages  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  there  to  remain  until  my  re- 
stored health  allowed  me  to  rejoin  my 
r^ment. 

I  dreaded  meeting  the  Dashwoods. 
I  anticipated  with  a  heavy  heart  how 
effectually  one  passing  interview  would 
destroy  all  my  day-dbreams  of  happi- 
ness, and  I  preferred  any  thing  to  the 
sad  conviction  of  hopelessness  such  a 
meeting  must  lead  to. 

While  I  thus  balanced  with  myself 
how  to  proceed,  a  gentle  step  came  to 
the  door,  and,  as  it  opened  slowly,  a 
servant  in  a  dark  livery  entered. 

*•  Mr.  O'Malley,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  1,  wondering  to  whom 
my  arrival  could  be  thus  early  known. 

"  Sir  George  Dashwood  requests 
you  will  step  over  to  him  as  soon  as 
you  go  out,"  continued  the  man  ;  "  he 
is  so  engaged  that  he  cannot  leave 
home,  but  is  most  desirous  to  see  you.'' 

"  It  is  not  far  from  here  ? " 

**  No,  sir ;  scarcely  five  minutes' 
walk." 

**  Well,  then,  if  you  will  show  me 
the  way,  I'll  follow  you." 

I  cast  one  passing  glance  at  myself 
to  see  that  all  was  right  about  my  cos* 
tume,  and  sallied  forth. 
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In  th«  middle  of  the  Bltok  Hene 
•quAre,  at  the  door  of  a  large  stone- 
fronted  building,  a  group  of  military 
men  were  assembled,  chatting  and 
laughing  away  together ;  some  read- 
ing the  lately-arrived  English  papers  ; 
ethers  were  lounging  upon  the  stone 
parapet,  carelessly  puffing  their  cigars. 
None  of  the  ftwes  were  known  to  me ; 
so  threading  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  I  reached  the  steps.  Just  as 
I  did  so,  a  half-muttered  whisper  tnet 
my  ear — 

**  Who  did  you  say?" 

"O'Malley,  the  young  Irishman, 
who  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the 
Douro." 

The  blood  rushed  hotly  to  my 
eheek  ;  my  heart  bounded  with  exul- 
tation ;  my  step,  infirm  and  tottering 
but  a  moment  before,  became  fixed 
and  steady>  and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  proud 
enthusiasm  playing  through  my  veins. 
How  little  did  the  speaker  of  these 
few  and  random  words  know  what 
courage  he  had  given  to  a  drooping 
heart,  what  renewed  energy  to  a 
breaking  spirit.  The  voice  of  praise, 
too,  coming  from  those  to  whom  we 
had  thought  ourselves  unknown,  has  a 
magic  about  it  that  must  be  felt  to  be 
understood.  So  it  happened,  that  in 
a  few  seconds  a  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  I,  who  had  left  my  quarters 
dispirited,  and  depressed,  now  walked 
eonfldentlv  and  proudly  forward. 

**  Mr.  O'Malley,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
vant to  the  officer  in  waiting,  as  we  en- 
tered the  antechamber. 

«  Ah!  Mr.  O'Mallev,"  said>he  aid^ 
de-camp,  in  his  blandest  accent,  <<  I 
hope  you're  better.  Sir  George  is 
most  anxious  to  see  vou ;  he  is  at 
present  engaged  with  the  staff ** 

A  bell  rung  at  the  moment,  and  cut 
short  the  sentence ;  he  flew  to  the 
door  of  the  inner  room,  and  returning 
in  an  instant,  said — 

"  Will  you  follow  me  ?  This  way, 
if  you  please." 

The  room  was  crowded  with  gene- 
ral officers  and  aides-de-camp,  so  that 
for  a  second  or  two  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  parties;  but  no  sooner 
was  my  name  announced,  than  Sir 
George  Dashwood^  forcing  his  way 
through,  rushed  forward  to  meet  me. 

"  O^Malley,  my  brave  fellow,  de- 
lk;hted  to  shake  your  hand  again. 
How  much  grown  y«tt  are :  twice  the 


man  I  knew  you ;  and  the  arm,  tooi 
is  it  getting  on  well?** 

Scarcely  giving  me  a  moment  to  re- 
ply, and  stiU  holding  my  hand  tightly 
in  his  grasp,  he  introduced  me  on 
every  side. 

"  My  young  Irish  fHend,  Sir  Ed- 
ward, the  man  of  the  Douro.  My 
Lord,  allow  me  to  present  Lieutenant 
0*Malley,  ofthe  14th." 

**  A  very  dashing  thing  that  of 
yours,  sir,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo." 

**  A  very  senseless  one  I  fear,  my 
Lord." 

'•'  No,  no,  I  don*t  agree  with  you  at 
all ;  even  when  no  great  results  fol- 
low, the  morale  of  an  army  benefits  by 
acts  of  daring." 

A  running  fire  of  kind  and  civil 
speeches  poured  in  on  me  from  all 
quarters,  and,  amid  all  that  crowd  of 
bronzed  and  war-worn  veteraps,  I  felt 
myself  the  lion  of  the  moment.  Craw- 
ford, it  appeared,  had  spoken  most 
handsomely  of  my  name,  and  I  was 
thus  made  known  to  many  of  those 
whose  own  reputations  were  then  ex- 
tending over  Europe. 

In  this  happy  trance  of  excited  plea- 
sure I  passed  the  morning.  All  the 
military  chit-chat  of  the  day  around 
me,  treated  as  an  equal  by  the  great- 
est and  the  most  distinguished,  Iheai*d 
all  the  confidential  opinions  upon  the 
campaign  and  its  leaders  ;  and  in  that 
most  entrancing  of  all  flatteries — the 
easy  tone  of  companionship  of  our  el- 
ders and  betters — forgot  all  my  griefi, 
and  half  believed  I  was  destined  for 
great  things. 

Fearing  at  length  that  I  had  pro- 
longed my  visit  too  far,  I  approached 
Sir  George  to  take  my  leave,  when, 
drawing  my  arm  within  his,  he  retired 
towardb  one  of  the  windows. 

"  A  word,  O'Malley,  before  you 
go.  Fve  arranged  a  little  plan  for  you: 
mind,  I  shall  insist  upon  obedience* 
They'll  make  some  difficulty  about 
your  remaining  here,  so  that  I  have 
appointed  you  one  of  our  extra  aides- 
de-camp  :  that  will  free  you  f^om 
all  trouble,  and  I  shall  not  be  very  ex- 
acting in  my  demands  upon  you.  You 
must,  however,  commence  your  duties 
to-day,  and,  as  we  dine  at  seven  pre- 
cisely, 1  sh^l  expect  you.  I  am  aware 
of  your  wish  to  stay  in  Lbbon,  my 
boy,  and,  if  all  I  hear  be  true,  congra- 
tulate you  sincerely ;  but  more  of  this 
another  timei  and  «o  good-by.**    8q 
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iayiiog,  he  shook  m^  hand  once  more, 
warniiy,  and,  i^lthout  well  feeling  how 
Or  why,  I  found  myself  in  the  street. 

The  last  few  words  Sir  George  had 
spoken  threw  a  gloom  over  all  my 
thoughts.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  re- 
port Power  had  alluded  to  had  gained 
currency  at  Lisbon.  Sir  George  be- 
lieved it ;  doubtless,  Lucv,  too ;  and, 
forgetting  in  an  instant  all  the  emula- 
tive ardour  that  so  lately  istirred  my 
heart,  I  took  my  path  beside  the  river, 
and  sauntered  slowly  along,  lost  in  my 
reflections. 

I  had  walked  for  above  an  hour  be- 
fore paying  any  attention  to  the  path  I 
followed.  Mechanically,  as  it  were,  re- 
treating from  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  city,  I  wandered  towards  the  coun- 
try. My  thoughts  fixed  but  upon  one 
theme,  I  had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for 
aught  around  me  ;  the  great  difficulty 
of  my  present  position  now  appearing 
to  me  in  this  light — my  attachment  to 
Lucy  Dashwood,  unrequited  and  un- 
returned  as  I  felt  it,  did  not  permit  of 
my  rebutting  any  report  which  might 
have  reached  her  concerning  Donna 
Inez.  I  had  no  right,  no  claim  to  sup- 
pose her  sufficiently  interested  about 
me  to  listen  to  such  an  expkination, 
had  I  even  the  opportunity  to  make  it. 
One  thing  was  clear  to  me,  all  my 
hopes  had  ended  in  that  quarter ; 
and,  as  this  conclusion  sunk  into  my 
mind,  a  species  of  dogged  resolution 
to  brave  my  fortune  crept  upon  me 
which  only  waited  the  first  moment  of 
my  meeting  her,  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  for  ever. 

Meanwhile  I  walked  on  ;  now  ra- 
pidly, as  some  momentary  rush  of  pas- 
sionate excitement ;  now  slowly,  as 
some  depressing  and  gloomy  notion 
succeeded ;  when  suddenly  my  path 
was  arrested  by  a  long  file  of  bullock 
carts  which  blocked  up  the  way.  Some 
chance  squabble  had  arisen  among  the 
drivers,  and,  to  avoid  the  crowd  and 
collision,  1  turned  into  a  gateway 
which  opened  beside  me,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  a  lawn  handsomely 
planted,  and  adorned  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  ornamental  trees. 

In  the  half  dreamy  state  my  musings 
had  brought  me  to,  I  struggled  to* 
recollect  why  the  aspect  of  the  place 
did  not  seem  altogether  new.  My 
thoughts  were,  however,  far  away  ; 
now  blending  some  memory  of  my 
distant  home  with  scenes  of  battle  and 


bloodshed,  or  resting  »ipon  my  first 
interview  with  her  wnose  ehanc« 
word,  carelessly  and  lightly  spoken, 
had  written  the  story  of  my  life.  From 
this  reverie  1  was  rudely  awaked  by  a 
rustling  noise  in  the  trees  behind  me* 
and,  before  I  could  turn  my  head,  the 
two  fore-paws  of  a  large  stug-hound 
were  planted  upon  my  shoulders,  while 
the  open  mouth  and  panting  tongue 
were  close  beside  my  face.  My  day- 
dream was  dispelled  quick  as  lightning: 
it  was  Juan  himself,  the  favourite 
dog  of  the  Senhora,  who  gave  me  this 
rude  welcome,  and  who  now,  by  a 
thousand  wild  gestures  and  bounaing 
caresses,  seemed  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  house.  There  was  something  so 
like  home  in  these  joyful  gi'cetmgs, 
that  I  yielded  myself  at  once  his  pri- 
soner, and  followed,  or  rather  waa 
accompanied  by  him  towards  the 
villa. 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  I  should 
have  called  upon  my  kind  friends  ; 
then  why  not  now,  when  chance  had 
already  brought  me  so  near.  Besides, 
if  I  held  to  my  resolution,  which  I 
meant  to  do — of  retiring  to  some  quiet 
and  sequestered  cottage  till  my  health 
was  restored — the  opportunity  miuht 
not  readily  present  itself  again.  This 
line  of  argument  perfectly  satisfied  my 
reason,  while  a  strong  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  curiosity  piqued  me  to  pro- 
ceed, and,  before  many  minutes  elapsed, 
I  reached  the  house.  The  door,  as 
usual,  lay  wide  open,  and  the  ample 
hall,  furnished  like  a  sitting-room,  hjMl 
its  customary  litter  of  books,  music, 
and  flowers  scattered  upon  the  tables. 
My  friend  Juan,  however,  suffered  mo 
not  to  linger  here,  but,  rushing  furi- 
ously at  a  door  before  me,  began  a 
vigorous  attack  for  admittance. 

As  I  knew  this  to  be  the  drawing- 
room,  1  opened  the  door  and  walked 
in,  but  no  one  wr.s  to  be  seen  ;  a  half- 
open  book  lay  upon  an  ottoman,  and  a 
fan,  which  1  recognised  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, was  beside  it,  but  the 
owner  was  absent. 

I  sat  down,  resolved  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  her  coming,  without  any 
announcement  of  my  being  there.  I 
was  not  sorry  indeed  to  have  some 
moments  to  collect  my  thoughts  and 
restore  my  erring  faculties  to  some- 
thing like  order. 

As  I  looked  about  the  room,  it 
seemed  as  if  1  had  been  there  but  yea^. 
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terday :  the  folding  doors  lay  open  to 
the  garden,  just  as  I  had  seen  them 
last ;  and,  save  that  the  flowers  seemed 
fewer,  and  those  which  remained,  of  a 
darker  and  more  somhre  tint,  all 
seemed  unchanged :  there  lay  the  gui- 
tar, to  whose  thrilling  chords  my  heart 
had  bounded  ;  there,  the  drawing  over 
which  I  had  bent  in  admiring  plea- 
sure, suggesting  some  tints  of  light  or 
shadow,  as  the  fairy  Angers  traced 
them  ;  every  chair  was  known  to  me, 
and  I  greeted  them  as  things  I  cared 
for. 

While  thus  I  scanned  each  object 
around  me,  I  was  struck  by  a  little 
china  vase,  which,  unlike  its  other 
brethren,  contained  a  bouquet  of  dead 
and  faded  flowers  ;  the  blood  rushed 
to  my  cheek  ;  I  started  up  ;  it  was  one 
I  had  myself  presented  to  her  the  day 
before  we  parted.  It  was  in  that  same 
vase  I  placed  it ;  the  very  table,  too, 
stood  in  the  same  position  beside  that 
narrow  window.  What  a  rush  of 
thoughts  came  pouring  on  me !  and 
oh  !  shall  I  confess  it  ?  how  deeply  did 
such  a  mute  testimony  of  remem- 
brance speak  to  my  heart,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  I  felt  myself  unloved  and 
uncared  for  by  another  I  I  walked 
hurriedly  up  and  down  ;  a  maze  of 
conflicting  resolves  combating  in  my 
mind,  while  one  thought  ever  re- 
curred— **  would  that  I  had  not  come 
there ;"  and  yet,  after  all,  it  may 
mean  nothing  ;  some  piece  of  passing 
coquetry,  which  she  will  be  the  very 
first  to  laugh  at.  I  remember  how 
she  spoke  of  poor  Howard ;  what  folly 
to  take  it  otherwise  ;  **  be  it  so  then," 
said  I,  half  aloud;  and  now  for  my 
part  of  the  game;  and  with  this  I 
took  from  my  helmet  the  light  blue 


scarf  she  had  given  me  the  morning 
we  parted,  and,  throwing  it  over  my 
shoulder,  prepared  to  perform  my 
part  in  what  I  had  fully  persuaded 
myself  to  be  a  comedy.  The  time, 
however,  passed  on,  and  she  came 
not ;  a  thousand  high-flown'  Spanish 
phrases  had  time  to  be  conned  over 
again  and  again  by  me,  and  I  had 
abundant  leisure  to  enact  my  coming 
part ;  but  still  the  curtain  did  not  rise 
as  the  day  was  wearing.  I  resolved 
at  last  to  write  a  few  lines,  expressive 
of  my  regret  at  not  meeting  the  sen- 
hora,  and  promising  myself  an  early 
opportunity  of  paying  my  respects 
under  more  fortunate  circumstances. 
I  sat  down  accordingly,  and,  drawing 
the  paper  towards  me,  began  in  a 
mixture  of  French  and  Portuguese, 
as  it  happened,  to  indite  my  billet. 

**  Senhora  Inez" — no — "  ma  chere 
Mademoiselle  Inez  "  —  confound  it 
that's  too  intimate  ;  well,  here*goe8 — 
"  Monsieur  O'Malley  presente  ses  re- 
spects"— that  will  never  do  ;  and,  then, 
after  twenty  other  abortive  attempts, 
I  began  thoughtlessly  sketching  heads 
upon  the  paper,  and  scribbling  with 
wonted  facility  in  fifty  diflferent  ways, 
— "  Ma  charmante  amie, — ma  plus 
chere  Inez  —  anima  mia  ;  "  and  in 
this  most  useful  and  profitable  occu- 
pation did  I  pass  another  half  hour. 

How  long  I  should  have  persisted 
in  such  an  employment  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  had  not  an  incident  intervened, 
which  suddenly  but  most  effectually 
put  an  end  to  it.  As  the  circumstance 
IS,  however,  one  which,  however  little 
striking  in  itself,  had  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  influence  upon  my  future 
career,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  excused  in 
devoting  another  chapter  to  its  recital. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. — A  PLEASANT  PREDICAMENT. 


As  I  sat  .vainly  endeavouring  to  fix 
upon  some  suitable  and  appropriate 
epithet,  by  which  to  commence  my 
note,  my  back  was  turned  towards 
the  door  of  the  garden,  and  so  occu- 
pied was  I  in  my  meditations  that, 
even  had  any  one  entered  at  the  time, 
in  all  probability  I  should  not  have 
perceived  it.  At  length,  however,  I 
-was  aroused  from  my  study  by  a  burst  of 
laughter,  whose  girlish  joyousness  was 
not  quite  new  to  me*     I  knew  it  well 


— it  was  the  senhora  herself,  and  the 
next  moment  I  heard  her  voice. 

**  I  tell  you,  I'm  quite  cert^n  I  saw 
his  face  in  the  mirror  as  I  passed.  Oh ! 
and  how  delightful,  you'll  be  so  charm- 
ed with  him ;  but,  mind,  you  must 
not  steal  him  from  me ;  I  shall  never 
forgive  you  if  you  do ;  and  look,  only 
look,  he  has  got  the  blue  scarf  I  gave 
him  when  he  marched  to  the  Douro." 

While  I  perceived  that  I  was  my- 
self 8een>  I  could  see  nothiug  of  tho 
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speaker  ;  and,  wishing-  ta  hear  some- 
fhing  more,  appeared  more  than  ever 
occupied  in  the  writing  before  me. 
^  What  her  companion  replied  I 
could  not  however  catch,  but  only 
guess  at  its  import  by  the  senhora's 
answer. 

**  1%  done  I — I  really  am  very  fond 
of  him  ;  but,  never  fear,  I  shall  be  as 
stately  as  a  queen.  You  shall  see  how 
meekly  he  will  kiss  my  hand,  and  with 
what  unbending  reserve  I'll  receive 
him." 

**  Indeed,"  thought  I,  *^  mayhap 
111  mar  yoiu*  plot  a  little ;  but  let  us 
listen.'* 

Again  her  friend  spoke,  but  too  low 
to  be  heard. 

**  It  is  so  provoking,"  said  the 
senhora ;  *'  I  never  can  remember 
names,  and  his  was  something  too 
absurd  ;  but,  never  mind,  I  shall  make 
him  a  grandee  of  Portugal.  Well, 
but  come  along,  I  long  to  present  him 
to  you." 

Here  a  gentle  struggle  seemed  to 
ensue ;  for  I  heard  the  senhora  coax- 
ingly  entreat  her,  while  her  companion 
steadily  resisted. 

"  I  know  very  well  you  think  I  shall 
be  so  silly,  and  perhaps  wrong :  eh,  is 
it  not  so?  but  you're  quite  mistaken: 
You'll  be  surprised  at  my  cold  and 
dignified  manner.  I  shall  draw  my- 
self proudly  up,  then,  courtesying 
deeply,  sav,  *  Monsieur  j'ai  I'honneur 
de  vous  saluer.'" 

A  laugh  twice  as  mirthful  as  before 
interrupted  her  account  of  herself, 
while  I  could  hear  the  tones  of  her 
friend  evidently  in  expostulation. 

*«  Well,  then,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
provoking,  but  you  really  promise  to 
follow  me.  Be  it  so:  then  give  me  that 
moss  rose.  How  you  have  flattered 
me  :  now  for  it." 

So  saying,  I  heard  her  foot  upon 
the  gravel,  and  the  next  instant  upon 
the  marble  step  of  the  door.  There 
is  something  in  expectation  that 
sets  the  heart  beating,  and  mine 
throbbed  against  my  side.  I  waited, 
however,  till  she  entered,  before  lifting 
my  head,  and  then  springing  suddenly 
up,  with  one  bound  clasped  her  in  my 
arms,  and  pressing  my  lips  upon  her 
roseate  cheek,  said — 

"  Ma  charmante  ami  I"  To  disen- 
gage herself  from  me,  and  to  spring 
suddenly  back  was  her  first  effort  j 


to  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughing,  her  second ;  her  cheek  was, 
however,  covered  with  a  deep  blush, 
and  I  already  repented  that  my  malice 
had  gone  so  far. 

"  Pardon,  madamoiselle,"  said  I,  in 
affected  innocence,  "  if  I  have  so  far 
forgotten  myself  as  to  assume  a  habit 
of  my  own  country  to  a  stranger." 

A  half  angry  toss  of  the  head  was 
her  only  reply,  and,  turning  towards 
the  garden  she  called  to  her  friend, 

"  Come  here,  dearest,  and  instruct 
my  ignorance  upon  your  national  cus- 
tom ;  but  first  let  me  present  to  you, 
—I  never  knew  his  name, — the  che- 
valier de What  is  it  ?  " 

The  glass  door  opened  as  she  spoke; 
a  tall  and  graceful  figure  entered,  and, 
turning  suddenly  round,  showed  me 
the  featui'es  of  Lucy  Dashwood. 
We  both  stood  opposite  each  other, 
each  mute  with  amazement.  My  feel- 
ings let  me  not  attempt  to  convey  ; 
shame,  for  the  first  moment  stronger 
than  aught  else,  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  ray  face  and  temples,  and  the  next  I 
was  Tpold  and  pale  as  death.  As  for 
her,  I  cannot  guess  at  what  passed  in 
her  mind.  She  courtesied  deeply  to  me, 
and  with  a  half  smile  of  scarce  recog- 
nition passed  by  me,  and  walked  to- 
wards a  window. 

"  Comment  votis  ctes  amiable,'*  said 
the  lively  Portuguese,  who  compre- 
hended little  of  this  dumb  show; 
"here  have  I  been  flattering  myself 
what  friends  you'd  be  the  very  moment 
you  met,  and  now  you'll  not  even  look 
at  each  other." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  situ- 
ation was  every  instant  growing  more 
and  more  embarrassing ;  nothiog  but 
downright  effrontery  could  get  through 
with  it  now  ;  and  never  did  a  man's 
heart  more  fail  him  than  did  mine  at 
this  conjuncture.  I  made  the  effort, 
however,  and  stammered  out  certain 
unmeaning  common-places.  Inez  re- 
plied, and  I  felt*  myself  conversing 
with  the  headlong  recklessness  of  one 
marching  to  a  scaffold,  a  coward's  fear 
at  his  heart,  while  he  essayed  to  seem 
careless  and  indifferent. 

Anxious  to  Teach  what  I  esteemed 
safe  ground,  I  gladly  adverted  to  the 
campaign ;  and,  at  last,  hurried  on  by 
the  impulse  to  cover  my  embarrass- 
ment, was  describing  some  skirmish 
with   a  French   outpost.      Without 
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intetidingy  I  had  tttcM^ded  in  etoiting 
the  tenhora's  interest^  and  she  listened 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  parted  lips  to 
the  description  of  a  sweeping  charge 
in  which  a  square  was  broken^  and 
several  prisoners  carried  off.  Warming 
with  the  eager  avidity  of  her  attention, 
I  grew  myself  more  excited,  when 
just  as  my  narrative  had  Reached  itd 
climax,  Miss  Dashwood  walked  gently 
towards  the  bell,  rang  it,  and  ordered 
her  carriage  ;  the  tone  of  perfect  non^ 
chalance  of  the  whole  proceeding 
struck  me  dumb.  I  faltered,  stam- 
mered, hesitated,  and  was  silent.  The 
senhora  turned  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us  with  a  look  of  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment, and  I  heard  her  mutter  to 
herself  something  like  a  reflection 
upon  "  national  eccentricities."  Hap- 
pily, however,  her  attention  was  now 
exclusively  turned  towards  her  friend, 
and,  while  assbting  her  to  shawl,  and 
extorting  innumerable  promises  of  an 
early  visit,  I  got  a  momentary  re- 
prieve ;  the  carriage  drew  up  also, 
and,  as  the  gravel  new  right  and  left 
beneath  the  horses'  feet,  the  very  noise 
and  bustle  relieved  me. 

**  AdiosT  then  said  Inez,  as  she 
kissed  her  for  the  last  time,  while 
she  motioned  to  me  to  escort  her  to 
her  carriage.  I  advanced^stopped — 
made  another  step  forward,  and  again 
grew  irresolute  ;  but  Miss  Dashwood 
speedily  terminated  the  difficulty ;  for, 
making  me  a  formal  courtesy,  she  de- 
clined my  scarce  proffered  attention, 
and  left  the  room. 

As  she  did  so,  I  perceived  that,  on 
passing  the  table,  her  eyes  fell  upon 


the  paper  t  had  been  8cribt>lin|  ovflf 
io  long,  and  1  thought  that  fonan  in- 
stant an  expression  of  ineffabl#  scorn 
seemed  to  pass  across  her  features, 
save  which — and  perhaps  even  in  this  I 
was  mistaken — her  manner  was  per- 
fectly calm,  easYi  and  indifferent. 

Scarce  had  the  carriage  rolled  from 
the  door,  when  the  senhora,  throwing 
herself  upon  a  chair,  clapped  her  hands 
in  childish  ecstasy,  while  she  fell  into 
a  f^t  of  laughing  that  I  thought  never 
would  have  an  end. 

*«  Such  a  scene,"  cried  she,  '*  I  would 
not  have  lost  it  for  the  world :  what 
cordiality  1  what  empressement  to  form 
acquaintance !  I  shall  neter  forget  it. 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier ;  your  national 
customs  seem  to  run  sadly  in  extremes. 
One  would  have  thought  you  deadly 
enemies,  and  poor  me !  after  a  thousand 
delightful  plans  about  you  both." 

As  she  ran  on  thus,  scarce  able  to 
control  her  mirth  at  each  sentence,  I 
walked  the  room  with  impatient  strides, 
now  resolving  to  hasten  after  the  car- 
riage, stop  it,  explain  in  a  few  words 
how  all  had  happened,  and  then  fly  from 
her  for  ever ;  then  the  remembrance 
of  her  cold  impassive  look  crossed  me, 
and  I  thought  that  one  bold  leap  into 
the  Tagus  might  be  the  shortest  and 
easiest  solution  to  all  my  miseries; 
perfect  abasement,  thorough  self-con- 
tempt had  broken  all  my  courage,  and 
I  could  have  cried  like  a  child.  What 
I  said,  or  how  I  comforted  myself 
after,  I  know  not  ;  but  my  first  con- 
sciousness came  to  me,  as  I  felt  myself 
running  at  the  top  of  my  speed  far 
upon  the  road  towards  Lisbon. 


CHAPTER  LXXVin. — THE  DXKNEa. 


It  maj^  easily  be  imagined  that  I  had 
little  mclination  to  keep  mv  promise 
of  dining  that  day  with  Sir  George 
Dashwood.  However,  there  was  no- 
thing else  for  it :  the  die  was  cast — 
my  prospects  as  regarded  Lucy  were 
ruined  for  ever.  We  were  not,  we 
never  could  be  any  thing  to  each 
other;  and  as  for  me,  the  sooner  I 
braved  my  altered  fortunes  the  better; 
and,  after  aU,  why  should  I  call  them 
altered — she  evidently  never  had  cared 
for  me,  and,  even  supposing  that  my 
fervent  declaration  of  attachment  had 
interested  her,  the  apparent  duplicity 


and  falseness  of  my  late  conduct 
could  only  fall  the  more  heavily  upon 
me. 

I  endeavoured  to  philosophize  my- 
self into  calmness  and  indifference. 
One  by  one  I  exhausted  every  argu- 
ment for  my  defence,  which,  however 
ingeniously  put  forward,  brought  no 
comfort  to  my  own  conscience.  I 
pleaded  the  unerring  devotion  of  my 
heart — .the  uprightness  of  my  motives 
•—and  when  called  on  for  the  proofs 
^-alas!  except  the  blue  scarf  I  wore 
in  memory  of  another,  and  ray  absurd 
conduct  at   the  viUa^  I  had  nonet 
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Fitmi  the  current  gossip  of  Lisbon* 
4io\rn  to  my  own  disgraceful  folly,  all 
^^^\  was  against  me. 

Honesty  of  intention — rectitude  of 
purpose,  may  be,  doubtless  they  are, 
admirable  supports  to  a  rightly  con- 
stituted mind;  but  even  then  they 
must  come  supported  by  such  claims 
to  probability  as  make  the  injured  man 
feel  he  has  not  lost  the  sympathy  of  all 
his  fellows.  Now,  I  had  none  of 
these,  had  even  my  temperament, 
broken  by  sickness  and  harassed  by 
tmlucky  conjunctures,  permitted  my 
appreciating  them. 

I  endeavoured  to  call  my  wounded 
pride  to  my  aid,  and  thought  over  the 
glance  of  haughty  disdain  she  gave 
roe  as  she  passed  on  to  her  carnage  ; 
but  even  this  turned  against  me,  and  a 
humiliating  sense  of  my  own  degraded 
position  sunk  deeply  into  my  heart. 
"  This  impression  at  least,"  thought  I, 
"must  be  effaced.     I  cannot  permit 

her  to  believe " 

'*  His  Excellency  is  waiting  dinner, 
sir,*'  said  a  lacquey,  introducing  a 
finely  powdered  head  gently  within 
the  door.  I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it 
was  eight  o'clock  ;  so,  snatchine  my 
sabre  and  shocked  at  my  delay,  I  has- 
tily followed  the  servant  down  stairs, 
and  thus  at  once  cut  short  my  delibe- 
rations. 

The  man  must  be  but  little  obser- 
vant, or  deeply  sunk  in  his  own  reve- 
ries, who,  arriving  half  an  hour  too 
late  for  dinner,  fails  to  detect  in  the 
faces  of  the  assembled  and  expecting 
guests  a  very  palpable  expression  of 
discontent  and  displeasure.  It  is 
truly  a  moment  of  awkwardness,  and 
one  in  which  few  are  found  to  manage 
with  success :  the  blushing,  hesitating, 
blundering  apology  of  the  absent  man, 
is  scarcely  better  than  the  ill-affected 
surprise  of  the  more  practised  offender. 
The  basbfulness  of  the  one  is  as  dis- 
tasteful as  the  cool  impertinence  of 
the  other :  both  are  so  thoroughly  out 
of  place,  for  we  are  thinking  of  nei- 
ther ;  our  thoughts  are  wandering  to 
cold  soups  and  rechauffed  pates,  and 
we  neither  care  for  nor  estimate  the 
cause,  but  satisfy  our  spleen  by  cursing 
the  offender. 

Happily  for  me  I  was  clad  in  a 
triple  insensibility  to  such  •  feelings, 
and  with  an  air  of  most  perfect  un- 
constraint  and  composure,  walked 
into   a  drawing-room  where   about 


twenty  persons  were  busily  discussing 
what  peculiar  amiability  in  my  charac- 
ter could  compensate  for  my  present 
conduct. 

"  At  last,  O'Malley ;  at  last  I "  said 
Sir  George.  "  Why,  my  dear  boy, 
how  very  late  you  are." 

I  muttered  something  about  a  long 
walk — distahce  from  Lisbon,  &c. 

**  Ah,  that  was  it.  I  was  right,  you 
see ! "  said  an  old  lady  in  a  spangled 
turban,  as  she  whispered  something  to 
her  friend  beside  her,  who  appeared 
excessively  shocked  at  the  information 
conveyed.  While  a  fat,  round-faced 
little  general,  after  eyeing  me  steadily 
through  his  glass,  expressed  a  suo 
%Doce  wish  that  I  was  upon  his  staff. 
1  felt  my  cheek  reddening  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  stared  around  me  like  one 
whose  trials  were  becoming  downright 
insufferable,  when  happily  dinner  was 
announced,  and  terminated  my  embar- 
rassment. 

As  the  party  filed  past,  I  perceived 
that  Miss  Dashwood  was  not  amongst 
them,  and  with  a  heart  relieved  for 
the  moment  by  the  circumstance,  and 
inventing  a  hundred  conjectures  to 
account  for  it,  I  followed  with  the 
aides-de-camp  and  the  staff  to  the 
dinner-room. 

The  temperament  is  very  Irish,  I 
believe,  which  renders  a  man  so  elastic, 
that  from  the  extreme  of  depression 
to  the  very  climax  of  high  spirits, 
there  is  but  one  spring.  To  this  I 
myself  pleaded  guilty,  and  thus  scarce- 
ly was  I  freed  from  the  embarrassment 
which  a  meeting  with  Lucy  Dashwood 
must  have  caused,  when  my  heart 
bounded  with  lightness. 

When  the  ladies  withdrew,  the 
events  of  the  campaign  became  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  upon 
these,  very  much  to  my  astonishment, 
I  found  myself  consulted  as  an  autho- 
rity. The  Douro,  from  some  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  had  given  me  a 
reputation  I  never  dreamed  of,  and  I 
heard  my  opinions  quoted  upon  topics 
of  which  my  standing  as  an  oflScer 
and  my  rank  in  the  service  could  not 
imply  a  very  extended  observation. 
Power  was  absent  on  duty ;  and,  hap- 
pily for  my  supremacy,  the  company 
consisted  entirely  of  generals  in  the 
commissariat,  or  new  arrivals  from 
England,  all  of  whom  knew  still  less 
than  myself. 
^  What  will  not  iced  champagne  and 
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flattery  do  ?  Singly,  they  are  strong 
impulses  ;  combined,  their  power  is 
irresistible.  I  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  our  great  leader  had  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Wellington;  and  I  sincerely 
believe,  however  now  I  may  smile  at 
the  confession,  that,  at  the  moment, 
I  felt  more  elation  at  the  circum- 
stance than  he  did.  The  glorious 
sensation  of  being  in  any  way,  no 
matter  how  remotely,  linked  with  the 
career  of  those  whose  path  is  a  high 
one,  and  whose  destinies  are  cast  for 
great  events,  thrilled  through  roe ; 
and  in  all  the  warmth  of  my  admira- 
tion and  pride  for  our  great  captain, 
a  secret  pleasure  stirred  within  me,  a^ 
I  whispered  to  myself,  **  and  I,  too, 
am  a  soldier !" 

I  fear  me,  that  very  little  adulation 
is  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a 
young  man  of  eighteen ;  and  if  I 
yielded  to  the  "  pleasant  incense,"  let 
my  apology  be,  that  I  was  not  used 
to  it ;  and,  lastly,  let  me  avow,  if  I 
did  get  tipsy — I  liked  the  liquor. 
And  why  not  ?  It  is  the  only  tipple 
I  know  of  that  leaves  no  headache  the 
next  morning,  to  punish  you  for  the" 
glories  of  the  past  night.  It  may, 
Hke  all  other  strong  potations,  it  is 
true,  induce  you  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,  when  under  its  influence ; 
but,  like  the  nitrous  oxyde  gas,  its 
effects  are  passing,  and  as  the  plea- 
sure is  an  ecstacy  for  the  time,  and 
your  constitution  none  the  worse 
when  it  is  over,  I  really  see  no  harm 
in  it. 

Then  the  benefits  are  manifest ; 
for  while  he  who  gives,  becomes  never 
the  poorer  for  his  benevolence,  the 
receiver  is  made  rich  indeed.  It 
matters  little  that  some  dear  kind 
friend  is  ready  with  his  bitter 
draught,  to  remedy  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  its  unwholesome  sweetness; 
you  betake  yourself  with  only  the 
more  pleasure  to  the  "  blessed  elixir," 
whose  fascinations  neither  the  poverty 
of  your  pocket,  nor  the  penury  of 
your  brain  can  withstand,  and  by  the 
magic  of  whose  spell  you  are  great 
and  gifted.  Vive  la  bagatelle  I  sayeth 
the  Frenchman.  Long  live  flattery, 
say  I,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
will :  the  only  wealth  of  the  poor  man, 
—  the  only  reward  of  the  unknown 
one;  the  arm  that  supports  us  in 
failure^ — the  hand  that  crowns  us  in 


success ;  the  comforter  in  our  afflctiony 
— the  gay  companion  in  our  hours  of 
pleasure  ;  the  lullaby  of  the  infant, — 
the  staff  of  old  age ;  the  secret  trea- 
sure we  lock  up  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
which  ever  grows  greater  as  we  count 
it  over.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the 
coin  is  fictitious,  and  the  gold  not 
genuine ;  its  clink  is  as  musical  to  the 
ear  as  though  it  bore  the  last  im- 
pression of  the  mint,  and  Fm  not  the 
man  to  cast  an  aspersion  upon  its 
value. 

This  little  digression,  however 
seemingly  out  of  place,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  it  might  be  difficult  to 
convey  in  other  words, —  namely,  that 
if  Charles  0*Malley  became,  in  his 
own  estimation,  a  very  considerable 
personage  that  day  at  dinner,  the 
fault  lay  not  entirely  with  himself, 
but  with  his  friends,  who  told  him  he 
was  such.  In  fact,  my  good  reader^ 
I  was  the  lion  of  the  party, — the  mau 
who  saved  Laborde — who  charged 
thi*ough  a  brigade  of  guns,  who  per- 
formed feats  which  newspapers 
quoted,  though  he  never  heard  of 
them  himself.  At  no  time  is  a  man 
so  successful  in  society  as  when  his 
reputation  chaperones  him,  and  it 
needs  but  little  conversational  elo- 
quence to  talk  well,  if  you  have  but  a 
willing  and  ready  auditory.  Of  mine, 
I  could  certaiiUy  not  complain  ;  and, 
as,  drinking  deeply,  I  poured  forth  a 
whole  tide  of  campaigning  recital,  I 
saw  the  old  colonels  of  recruiting  dis- 
tricts exchanging  looks  of  wonder  and 
admiration  with  officers  of  the  ord- 
nance, while  Sir  George  himself,  evi- 
dently pleased  at  my  dehut,  went  back 
to  an  early  period  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  related  the  rescue  of  his  daughter 
in  Galway. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  current  of 
my  thoughts  was  changed.  My  first 
meeting  with  Lucy,  mv  boyhood's 
dream  of  ambition,  my  plighted  faith, 
my  thought  of  our  last  parting  in  Dub- 
lin, when  in  a  moment  of  excited  mad- 
ness I  told  my  tale  of  love.  I  remem- 
bered her  downcast  look,  as,  her 
cheek  now  flushing,  now  growing  pale, 
she  trembled  while  I  spoke.  I  thought  of 
her,  as  in  the  crash  of  battle  her  image 
flashed  across  m^  brain,  and  mad^  me 
feel  a  rush  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  to 
win  her  neart  by  "  doughty  deeds." 

I  forgot  all  around  and  about  me* 
My  head  reeled^  the  mxte,  the  excite* 
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ment,  mj  long  previons  illness^  all 
pressed  upon  me ;  and  as  my  temples 
throbbed  loudly  and  painfully,  a  cha- 
otic rofih  of  discordant,  ill-connected 
ideas  flitted  across  my  mind.  There 
seemed  some  stir  and  confusion  in  the 
room,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  could 
not  think,  nor  could  I  recall  my  scat- 
tered senses,  till  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood's  voice  roused  me  once  again  to 
consciousness. 

**  We  are  ffoing  to  have  some  coffee, 
O'Malley.  Miss  Dash  wood  expects  us 
in  the  drawing  room.  You  have  not 
seen  her  yet?" 

I  know  not  my  reply ;  but  he  con- 
tinued,--i 


"  She  has  some  letters  for  you,  I 
think." 

I  muttered  something,  and  suffered 
him  to  pass  on;  no  sooner  had  he 
done  so,  however,  than  I  turned  to- 
wards the  door,  and  rushed  into  the 
street.  The  cold  night  air  suddenly 
recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I  stood  for 
a  moment,  endeavouring  to  collect 
myself ;  as  I  did  so,  a  servant  stopped, 
and,  saluting  me,  presented  me  with  a 
letter.  For  a  second,  a  cold  chill 
came  over  me :  I  knew  not  what  fear 
beset  me.  The  letter  I  at  last  re- 
membered must  be  that  one  alluded  to 
by  Sir  George,  so  I  took  it  in  silence 
and  walked  on. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. — THE  LETTER. 


As  I  hurried  to  my  quarters,  I  made 
a  hundred'  guesses  n*om  whom  the 
letter  could  have  come;  a  kind  of 
presentiment  told  me  that  it  bore,  in 
some  measure,  upon  the  present  crisis 
of  my  life,  and  I  burned  with  anxiety 
to  read  it. 

No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  light, 
than  all  my  hopes  on  this  head  va- 
nished'; the  envelope  bore  the  well- 
known  name  of  my  old  college  chum, 
Frank  Webber,  and  none  could  at  the 
moment,  have  more  completely  dis- 
pelled all  chance  of  interesting  me.  I 
threw  it  from  me  with  disappointment, 
and  sat  moodily  down  to  brood  over 
my  fate. 

At  length,  however,  and  almost 
without  knowing  it,  I  drew  the  lamp 
towards  me,  and  broke  the  seal.  The 
reader  being  already  acquainted  with 
my  amiable  friend,  there  is  the  less 
indiscretion  in  communicating  the 
contents  ;  it  ran  thus :  — 

"  Trinity  College,  Dublm,  No.  2, 
Oct.  5,  1810. 

"My  DEAR  O'M ALLEY,  • 

*<  Nothing  short  of  your  death  and 
burial,  with  or  without  military  ho- 
nours, can  possibly  excuse  your  very 
disgraceful  neglect  of  your  old  friends 
here.  Nesbitt  has  never  heard  of 
you,  neither  has  Smith.  Ottley 
swears  never  to  have  seen  your  hand 
writin?,  save  on  the  back  of  a  pro- 
tested bill.  You  have  totally  forgotten 
me,  and  the  dean  informs  me  that  you 
have  never  condescended  a  single  lin« 


to  him ;  which  latter  inquirv  on  my 
part  nearly  cost  me  a  rustication. 

A  hundred  conjectures  to  account 
for  your  silence — a  new  feature  in  you 
since  you  were  here — are  afloat.  Some 
assert  that  your  soldiering  has  turned 
your  head,  and  that  you  are  above 
(corresponding  with  civilians.  Your 
friends,  however,  who  know  you  bet- 
ter, and  value  your  worth,  think 
otherwise ;  and  having  seen  a  para- 
graph about  one  something  O'Malley 
being  tried  by  court-martial  for  steal- 
ing a  goose,  and  maltreating  the 
woman  that  owned  it,  ascribe  your  not 
writing  to  other  motives.  Do,  in  any 
case,  relieve  our  minds;  say,  is  it 
yourself,  or  only  a  relative  that's  men- 
tioned. 

"  Herbert  came  over  from  London 
with  a  long  story  about  your  doing 
wonderful  things — capturing  cannon 
and  general  officers  by  scores,  but 
devil  a  word  of  it  is  extant ;  and  if  vou 
have  really  committed  these  acts,  they 
have  '  misused  the  king's  press  damn- 
ably:* for,  neither  in  the  Times  nor 
the  Post  are  you  heard  of.  Answer 
this  point ;  and  say  also  if  you  have 
got  promotion  ;  for  what  precise  sign 
you  are*  algebriucally  expressed  by  at 
this  writing,  may  do  Fitzgerald  for  a 
fellowship  question.  As  for  us,  we 
are  jogging  along,  semper  eadem — ^that 
is,  worse  and  worse.  Dear  Cecil 
Cavendish  our  gifted  friend,  slight  of 
limb  and  soft  of  voice,  has  been  rusti- 
cated for  immersii^  four  bricklayers 
in  that  green  rec^tade  of  stagnant 
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water  «nd  duckweed,  y dent  the « Haha.' 
Roper,  eaually  unlucky,  has  taken  to 
reading  tor  honours,  and  obtained  a 
medal,  I   fancy:  at  least  his  friends 
shy  him,  and  it  must  be  something  of 
that    khid.       Belson  —  poor   Belson 
(fortunately  for  him  he  was  born  in 
the  nineteenth  not  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  or  he'd  be  most  likely  ornament- 
ing  a  pile  of  faggots)  ventured  upon 
some   stray  excursions  into   the  He- 
brew   verba — the    professor    himself 
never  having  transgressed  beyond  the 
declensions  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
he  is  in  disgprace  among  the  seniors. 
And  as  for  me,  a  heavy  charge  hangs 
over  my  devoted   head  even  while  I 
write.      The  senior  lecturer,   it  ap- 
pears, has  been  for  some  time  past 
instituting    some    very    singular    re- 
searches mto  the  original  state  of  our 
goodly  college  at  its  n)unding.     Plans 
and  specifications  showing  its  extent 
and    HUignificence  have   been  conti- 
nually before  the  board  for  the  last 
month  ;  and  in  such  repute  have  been 
a  smashed  door-sill  and  an  old  arch, 
that  freshmen  have  now  abandoned 
conic  sections  for  orow-bars,  and  in- 
stead of  the  Principia,  have  taken  up 
the  pick-axe.     You  know,  mv  dear 
fellow,  with  what  enthusiasm  I  enter 
into  any  scheme  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  our  Alma  Mater,  so  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  ardently  I  adventured 
into  the  career  now  opened  to  me. 
My  time  was  completely   devoted  to 
the  matter :  neither  means  nor  health 
did  I  spare,  and  in  my  search  for  an- 
tiquarian lore,  1  have  actiudly  under- 
mined  the   old  wall  of  the  fellows' 
garden,  and  am  each  morning  in  ex- 
p«otation  of  hearing  that  the  big  bell 
near  the  commons  hall  has  descended 
from  its  lofty  and  most  noisy  emi- 
nence, and  is  snugly  reposing  in  the 
mud.      Meanwhile,  accident  put  me 
in  possession  of  a  most  singular  and 
remarkable  discovery.    Our  chambers 
—I  call  them  ours  for  old  association 
sake — are,  you  may  remember,  in  the 
old  square.     Well,  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  within  the  very  pre- 
eints  of  my  own  dwelling,  to  contri- 
bute a  very  wonderful  fact  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  universitv — alone — un- 
assisted— ^unaided — I  laboured  at  my 
discovery.    Few  can  estimate  the  plea- 
sure I  felt — the  fame  and  reputation 
I  anticipated.     I  4r«w  up  a  little  me- 
Pkur  for  4»e  boardf  m^sl  respectfully 


and  ciTill^  worded*  having  for  tiU* 
the  followmg:  — 

*  ACCOUNT 

or  ▲  REMARKABLE  BUBTERRANEAX 

PASSAGE 

LATELY  DISCOVERED  IN  THE 

OLD  BUILDING  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 

DUBLIN, 

WITH  REMARKS  UPON  ITS  EXTENT, 

ANTIQUITY,  AND  PROBABLE  USE. 

BY  F.  WEBBER,  SENIOR  FREE^HMAN.' 

«  My  dear  O'Malley,  I'll  not  dwefl 
upon  the  pride  I  felt  in  my  new  cfaa< 
racter  of  antiquarian.  It  is  enough  to 
state,  that  my  very  remarkable  tract 
was  well  considered  and  received,  and  a 
commission  appointed  to  in  vestige  the 
discovery,  consisting  of  the  vice-pro- 
vost,  the  senior  lecturer,  old  Wood- 
house,  the  sub-dean,  and  a  few  more. 

**  On  Tuesday  last  they  came  ac- 
cordingly, in  full  academic  costume. 
I,  being  habited  most  accurately  in 
the  like  manner,  and  conducting  tiiem 
with  all  form  into  my  bed-room,  where 
a  large  screen  concealed  from  view  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnel  alluded  to. 
Assuming  a  very  John  Kembleish 
attitude,  I  struck  this  down  with  one 
hand,  pointing  with  the  other  to  the 
wall,  as  I  exclaimed  '  There  1  look 
there  1 ' 

"  I  need  only  quote  Barretts  excla- 
mation to  enlighten  you  upon  my  dis- 
covery, as,  drawing  m  his  breath  with 
a  strong  eflEbrt,  he  burst  out : — 

«*May  the  devil  admire  me,  but 
it's  a  rat-hole.' 

*'  I  fear,  Charley,  he's  right ;  and 
what's  more,  that  the  board  will  think 
so,  for  this  moment  a  very  warm  dis- 
cussion is  going  on  among  that  ami- 
able and  learned  body,  whether  I  shall 
any  longer  remain  an  ornament  to  the 
university.  In  fiust,  the  terror  with 
which  they  fled  from  my  chambers, 
overturning  each  other  in  the  passage, 
seemed  to  imply  that  they  thought  me 
mad  ;  and  I  do  believe  my  voice,  look, 
and  attitude  would  not  have  disgraced 
a  blue  cotton  dressing-gown  and  a  cell 
in  '  Swift's.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  few 
men  have  done  more  for  college  than 
I  have.  The  sun  never  stood  still  for 
Joshua  with  more  resolution  than  I 
have  rested  in  my  career  of  freshman ; 
and  if  I  have  contributed  little  to  the 
fame,  I  have  done  much  for  the  funds 
of  the  university ;  and  when  they  come 
to  computt  the  various  sums  I  have 
paid  inj  for  Antft  ptniitiee«  and  what 
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^ey  call  properly  impoutions,  if  th^ 
don*t  place  a  portrait  of  me  in  the  ez- 
amination-haa  between  Archbishop 
Ussher  and  Flood,  then  do  I  say  there 
is  no  gratitude  in  mankind ;  not  to 
mention  the  impulse  I  have  given  to 
the  various  artisans  whose  business  it 
is  to  repair  lamps,  windows,  chimneys, 
iron  railings,  and  watchmen,  all  of 
which  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  political  economy, 
well  known,  and  registered  in  the  Col- 
lege-street police-office. 

"  After  all,  Charley,  I  miss  you 
greatly.  Your  second  in  a  ballad  is 
not  to  be  replaced ;  besides,  Carlisle 
bridge  has  got  low ;  medical  students 
and  young  attorneys  affect  minstrelsy, 
and  actually  frequent  the  haunts  sacred 
to  our  muse. 

"  Dublin  is  upon  the  whole,  I  think, 
worse ;  though  one  scarcely  ever  gets 
tired  laughing  at  the  small  cele* 
hrities " 

Master  Frank  gets  here  indiscreet, 
so  I  shall  skip,       •  •  • 


"  And  so  the  Dashwoods  are  going 
too;  this  will  make  mine  a  pitiable 
condition,  for  I  really  did  begin  to  feel 
tender  in  that  quarter.  You  may 
have  heard  she  refiised  me ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  though  I  have 
little  doubt  it  might  have  been — had 
I  asked  her. 

"  Hammersley  has,  you  know,  got 
his  congee.  I  wonder  how  the  poor 
fellow  took  it,  when  Power  gave  him 
back  his  letters  and  his  picture.  How 
you  are  to  be  treated  remains  to  be 
seen :  in  any  case  you  certainly  stand 
first  favourite.'* 

I  laid  down  the  letter  at  this  pas- 
sage, unable  to  read  further.  Here, 
then,  was  the  solution  of  the  whole 
chaos  of  mystery  ;  here  the  full  ex- 
planation of  what  had  puzzled  my 
aching  brain  for  many  a  night  long. 
These  were  the  very  letters  1  had  my- 
self delivered  into  Hammersley's 
hands ;  this  the  picture  he  had  trod- 
den to  dust  beneath  his  heel  the  morn- 
ing of  our  meeting.  I  now  felt  the 
reason  of  his  taunting  allusion  to  my 
"success,"  his  cutting  sarcasm,  his 
intemperate  passion.  A  flood  of  light 
poured  at  once  across  all  the  dark  pas- 
sages of  my  history — and  I^ucy  too — 
qare  I  tl^ink  of  her.  A  rapid  thought 
tibot  through  ipy  braio-  wJiaL^  if  sb^ 
ha(J  really  cared  for  mi !    Wfeat,  if 


for  me  she  had  rejected  another's  love ! 
What,  if  trusting  to  my  f«th,  my 
pledged  and  sworn  faith,  sne  had  given 
me  her  heart  I  Oh,  the  bitter  agony 
of  that  thought !  to  think  that  all  my 
hopes  were  smpwrecked,  with  the  land 
in  sight. 

I  sprung  to  my  feet  with  some  sud- 
den impulse,  but  as  I  did  so,  the  blood 
rushed  madly  to  my  face  and  temples, 
which  beat  violently ;  a  parched  and 
swollen  feeling  came  ahout  my  throat ; 
I  endeavoured  to  open  mv  collar,  and 
undo  my  stock,  but  my  disabled  arm 
prevented  me.  I  tried  to  call  my  ser- 
vant, but  my  utterance  was  thick,  and 
my  words  would  not  come ;  a  fVight- 
ful  suspicion  crossed  me  that  my  rea- 
son was  tottering.  I  made  towards 
the  door,  but  as  I  did  so,  the  objects 
around  me  became  confused  and  min« 
gled,  my  limbs  trembled,  and  I  fell 
heavilv  upon  the  floor;  a  pang  of 
dreadful  pain  shot  through  me  as  I 
fell — my  arm  was  rebroken ;  after 
this,  I  knew  no  more ;  all  the  ac- 
cumulated excitement  of  the  evening 
bore  down  with  one  full  swoop  upon 
my  brain :  ere  day  broke  I  was  deU» 
rions. 

I  have  a  vague  and  indistinct  re- 
membrance of  hurried  and  anxious 
faces  around  my  bed,  of  whispered 
words,  and  sorrowful  looks ;  but  my 
own  thoughts  careered  over  the  bold 
hills  of  the  far  west  as  I  trode  them 
in  my  boyhood,  free  and  high  of  heart, 
or  recurred  to  the  din  and  crash  of 
the  battle-field,  with  the  mad  bound- 
ing of  my  war-horse,  and  the  loud 
clang  of  the  trimipet;  perhaps  the 
acute  pain  of  my  swollen  and  sufifering 
arm  gave  the  character  to  mv  mental 
aberration ;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
observed  among  the  wounded  in  battle, 
that  even  when  torn  and  mangled  by 
grape  from  a  bowitxer,  their  ravings 
have  part|iitoi|  of  a  high  feature  of  en- 
thusiasm, ^|outs  of  triumph,  and  ex- 
clamations ef  pleasure;  even  songs 
have  1  heard^but  never  once  the  low 
muttering  of  despair,  and  the  scarce 
stifled  cry  of  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Such  were  the  few  rleams  of  con* 
sciousness  which  visitea  me,  and  even 
to  such  as  these  X  became  soon  insen- 
sible. 

Few  like  to  chronicle,  fewer  still  to 
read,  the  sad  history  of  a  sick  bed. 
Of  wine  I  know  W  littie.  The 
tbrobbiDg  pulfM  of  the  erring  brai^* 
the  wild  Umu  9t  lufiWt  !•((#  m 
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note  of  time.  There  is  no  past  nor  fu- 
ture —  a  dreadful  present,  full  of  its 
hurried  and  confused  impressions,  is 
all  that  the  mind  beholds ;  and  even 
when  some  gleams  of  returning  reason 
flash  upon  the  m*^!  confusion  of  the 
brain,  they  come  like  sunbeams 
through  a  cloud,  dimmed,  darkened, 
and  perverted. 

It  is  the  restless  activity  of  the 
mind  in  fever,  that  constitutes  its 
most  painfiil  anguish  ;  the  fast-flitting 
thoughts  that  rush  ever  onwards, 
crowding  sensation  on  sensation,  an 
endless  train  of  exciting  images,  with- 
out purpose  or  repose  ;  or  even 
worse,  the  straining  effort  to  pursue 
some  vague  and  shadowy  conception, 
which  evades  us  ever  as  we  follow, 
but  which  mingles  with  all  around 
and  about  us — haunting  us  at  mid- 
night as  in  the  noon-time. 

Of  this  nature  was  a  vision  which  came 
constantly  before  me,  till  at  length  by 
its  very  recurrence  it  had  assumed 
a  kind  of  real  and  palpable  existence ; 
and,  as  I  watched  it,  my  heart  thrilled 
with  the  high  ardour  of  enthusiasm 
and  delight,  or  sa^k  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  sorrow  and*  .despair.  The 
dawning  of  morning,  the  daylight 
sinking,  brought  no  other  image  to 
my  aching  sight,  and  of  this  alone,  of 
all  the  impressions  of  the  period,  has 
my  mind  retained  any  consciousness. 

Methought  I  stood  within  an  old 
and  venerable  cathedral,  where  the 
dim  yellow  light  fell  with  a  rich  but 
solemn  glow  upon  the  fretted  capitals, 
or  the  grotesque  tracings  of  the  oaken 
carvings,  lighting  up  the  faded  gild- 
ings of  the  stately  monuments,  and 
tinting  the  varied  hues  of  the  time- 
worn  banners.  The  mellow  notes  of 
a  deep  organ  filled  the  air,  and  seem- 
ed to  attune  the  sense  to  all  the  awe 
and  reverence  of  the  place,  where  the 
very  foot-fall  ma^ified  by  its  many 
.echoes,  seemed  hiuf  a  profanation.  I 
stood  before  an  altar,  beside  me  a 
voung  and  lovely  girl,  whose  bright 
Drown  tresses  waved  in  loose  masses 
upon  a  neck  of  snowy  whiteness  ;  her 
hand,  cold  and  pale,  rested  within  my 
own;  we  knelt  together,  not  in 
prayer,  but  a  feeling  of  deep  reve- 
rence stole  over  mv  heart,  as  she  re- 
peated some  few  half-uttered  words  af- 
ter me ;  I  knew  that  she  was  mine.  Oh ! 
the  ecstasy  of  that  moment,  as,  spring- 
ing to  my  feet,  I  darted  forwards  to 
press  her  to  my  heart,  when  suddenly 


an  arm  was  interposed  between  as, 
while  a  low  but  solemn  voice  rung  in 
my  ears,  **  Pass  not  I  for  thou  art 
false  and  traiterous  ;  thy  vow  a  per- 
jury ;  and  thy  heart  a  he !"  Slowly 
and  silently  the  fair  form  of  my  loved 
Lucy,  for  it  was  she,  receded  firom 
my  sight.  One  look,  one  last  look  of 
sorrow —  it  was  scarce  reproach  —  fell 
upon  me,  and  I  sunk  back  upon  the 
cold  pavement  broken-hearted  and 
forsaken. 

This  dream  came  with  day-break, 
and  with  the  calm  repose  of  evening 
—  the  still  hours  of  the  waking  night 
brought  no  other  image  to  my  eyes ; 
and  when  its  sad  influence  had  spread 
a  gloom  and  desolation  over  my 
wounded  heart,  a  secret  hope  crept 
over  mp,  that  again  the  bright  mo- 
ment of  happiness  would  return,  and 
once  more  beside  that  ancient  altar 
rd  kneel  beside  my  bride,  and  call 
her  mine. 

•  #  • 

♦  ♦  # 

For  the  rest,  my  memory  retain^ 
but  little  ;  the  kind  looks  wluch  came 
around  m^  bedside  brought  but  a 
brief  pleasure,  for  in  their  affectionate 
beammg^  I  could  read  the  gloomy 
*' prestige**  of  my  fate.  The  hurried 
but  cautious  step,  the  whispered  sen- 
tences, the  averted  gaze  of  those  who 
sorrowed  for  me,  sunk  far  deeper  into 
my  heart  than  my  ftaends  then 
thought  of.  Little  do  they  think, 
who  minister  to  the  sick  or  dying, 
how  each  passing  word,  each  flittinff 
glance  is  noted,  and  how  the  pale  and 
stilly  figure,  which  lies  all  but  lifeless 
before  them,  counts  over  the  hours  he 
has  to  live  by  the  smiles  or  tears 
around  him. 

Hours,  days,  weeks  rolled  over,  and 
still  my  ^te  hung  in  the  balance ;  and 
while  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  my 
erring  faculties,  I  wandered  far  in 
spirit  from  my  bed  of  sufiering  and 
pain,  some  well-remembered  voice 
beside  me  would  strike  upon  my  ear, 
bringing  me  back,  as  if  by  magic, 
to  all  the  realities  of  life,  and  invest- 
ing my  almost  unconscious  state 
with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  about  me. 

One  by  one,  at  length,  these  fancies 
fled  from  me,  and  to  the  delirium  of 
fever  suceeded  the  sad  and  helpless 
consciousness  of  illness,  far,  far  more 
depressing;  for  as  the  conriction  of 
sense  came  back,  the  sorrowful  aspect 
of  a  dreary  future  came  with  them. 
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That  Lord  Palmerston  has  of  late 
done  much  to  retrieve  the  errors  of 
the  revolutionary  foreign  policy  by 
which  he  was  signalised  when  he  first 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  present 
office,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny ; 
but  it  is,  at  least,  equally  certiun  that 
these  errors  were  the  germs  of  our 
present  dangers.  That  England  should 
have  stood  aloof  from  all  the  factious 
and  seditious  influences  which  were  at 
work  in  various  countries  in  Europe 
to  produce  organic  changes,  would, 
we  think,  have  been  the  policy  which 
true  wisdom  would  have  advised.  But 
it  was  not  that  which  was  adopted. 
The  foreign  secretary  was  floated  into 
office  upon  the  waves  of  a  turbulent 
democracy,  which  never  before  had 
risen  to  so  great  a  height;  and  he 
could  only  miuntain  his  position,  by 
humouring  the  multitude,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  necessary  to  secure  his 
elevation.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  country  was  committed  to  a  disre- 
putable course  of  paltry,  underhand 
interference  in  the  civil  struggles  which 
took  place  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
by  wnich  blood  and  treasure  were 
wasted,  while  our  character  suffered 
as  intermeddlers  in  other  people's  af- 
fairs, and  a  precedent  was  made  which 
may  hereafter  be  pleaded  bv  any  other 
power  for  a  similar  interference  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  any  of  her 
colonies  or  dependencies  who  may  be 
stimulated,  by  any  causes,  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance. 

All  this  was  bad.  To  those  who 
knew  the  value  of  national  character, 
it  was  very  humiliating  and  very  pain- 
ful. They  saw  how  England  suffered 
in  the  estimation  of  foreign  states. 
The  steadiness  of  her  rule,  tne  dignity 
and  the  vigour  of  her  government^ 
her  high  and  honourable  bearing  in 
aU  disputes  between  other  nations,  the 
cautious  abstinence  with  which  she 
avoided  identifying  herself  with  any  of 
the  factions  which  might  be  strug- 
gling for  ascendancy  in  any  of  those 
countries  with  which  she  professed  to 
maintain  friendly  relations,  had  sud- 
denly given  place  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  course  of  policy,  which  caused 
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every  settled  government  in  Europe 
to  look  upon  her  with  anxietv  and 
alarm, — even  as  a  planet  which  had 
broken  from  its  orbit,  and  seemed, 
momently,  about  to  take  the  shape  of 
one  of  those  eccentric  and  portentous 
meteors,  which  "  from  its  horrid  hair 
shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

One  country,  indeed,  there  was, 
which  seemed  not  a  little  delighted  at 
the  new  partner  which  she  was  about 
to  have  in  the  gallopade  of  revolution. 
France  had  begun  to  champ  the  bit 
under  the  vigorous  hand  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  been  suddenly  car- 
ried by  a  democratic  movement  to 
the  summit  of  affairs  in  that  country  ; 
and  that  sagacious  ruler  soon  saw  the 
advantage  which  might  be  made  of 
the  sympathies  of  England,  in  pro- 
curing for  him  a  prompt  and  a  gra- 
cious recognition  by  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 

Then  came  the  quadruple  alliance, 
intended  to  be  as  opposite  as  possi- 
ble in  its  character  and  objects  to  the 
holy  alliance,  which  was  regarded 
with  so  much  lively  aversion  by  all 
revolutionists  both^  abroad  and  at 
home.  We  enter  not  now  u^n 
those  by -gone  questions,  respectmg 
which,  on  former  occasions,  we  hesi- 
tated not  to  claim  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  to  express  those 
strong  opinions  which  we  have  since 
seen  no  reason  to  alter.  By  this 
alliance  the  revolutionary  thrones  of 
Portugal  and  of  Spain  were  guaranteed 
not  only  against  foreign  hostility,  but 
against  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  rebellion  of  their 
own  discontented  subjects.  Of  the 
wisdom  or  the  equity  of  such  a  mode 
of  non-interference,  we  never  had  but' 
one  opinion ;  and  had  not  the  other 
gpreat  powers  been  as  forbearing  as  we 
were  nroward,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  a  war,  upon  a  scale  of  mag- 
nitude which  would  have  involved  in 
its  horrors  the  civilized  world.  In- 
stead of  that,  while  we  were  aiding  in 
the  miserable  strife  which  was  ^oing 
on  in  Spain,  and  "  toti  in  illis, ' 
Russia  was  watching  her  opportimitv 
of  securing  advantages  in  the  Black 
3l 
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Bea>  by  which  the  brave  Circassians 
must  be  left  to  her  tender  mercies ; 
and  honest  Mehemet  Ali  was  medi- 
tating those  dreams  of  conquest,  by 
which  his  pachalic  was  to  be  converted 
Into  a  thronC)  Mid  that  power  which 
was  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the 
IMamelukes,  was  to  go  on  and  prosper 
tn  its  career  of  iniquity  until  his  royal 
liuthority,  in  all  its  plenitude,  was  ac- 
knowledged at  Constantinople* 

Had  the  Duke  <^  Wellington  con- 
tinued in  power>  could  these  things 
be  ?  Manifestly  not.  He  might  not, 
indeed^  have  been  sufficiently  sensible 
of  the  inmortance  of  maintiuning>  at 
all  haBards^  the  present  Queens  on 
the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spain  \ 
but  he  Would,  assuredly,  have  had  a 
steady  eye  to  what  were  peculiarly 
British  objects  ;  and  he  would  have 
taken  good  care  that  the  peace  ef 
Etirope,  and  of  the  world,  was  not 
comcroBiised,  by  indulging  a  heady, 
revolutionary  zetU,  with  much  expense 
to  the  purses  of  Englishmen,  and  with 
but  little  honour  to  their  armft,  and 
to  the  total  neglect  of  those  great 
objects  of  foreign  policy,  which  England 
forgets  her  proper  station  when  she 
(consents  to  forego }  and  which  she 
never  can  cease  to  regard  with  a 
Watchful  and  peculiar  interest,  without 
occasioning  a  disturbance  of  those 
arrangements  upon  which  depend  the 
narknony  of  the  world. 

dut)  as  we  have  already  said,  we 
«nter  not  now  i^mhi  bv.gono  ques« 
tions.  Politically  speaking,  Carlc»s 
and  Miguel  are,  at  present,  non-exis- 
tent ;  and  as  we  never  would  have 
periled  the  character  or  the  resources 
of  England,  in  making  common  cause 
with  them  when  they  were  contending 
for  sovereign  dominion,  so  neither  do 
we  utter  any  note  of  triumph  over 
tl»ir  fell ;  while  our  fervent  prayer 
Is,  that  the  new  order  of  things  may 
issue  in  the  happiness  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  For  this  we 
know,  that  much  is  still  to  be  done  \ 
and  it  is  because  we  are  aware  of 
influences  which  are  at  work  to  coun- 
teract <<  a  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished)**  we  fain  would 
raise  our  feeble  voice,  and  use  our 
humble  efforts,  to  detect  and  to  defeat 
thera» 

We  have  lately  had  aecess  to  somo 
information  resp^eting  the  state  of 
Spain,  fo  which,  if om  the  source  from 


which  it  comes,  we  attach  more  than 
ordinary  credit ;  and  we  proceed  to 
lay  it  before  our  readers. 

It  is  not  neeessary  to  tell  those  who 
have  bestowed  even  a  small  share  of 
attention  upon  Spanish  affidrs,  4httt 
much  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  fagr 
which  that  country  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  posseesed^ 
dates  its  ori^  from  the  celebrated 
convention  of  the  Cortes,  which^  du- 
ring ^e  Peninsular  war,  held  itft  nt>> 
tings  at  Cadiz.  There  it  was  that 
the  absolute  monarchy  underwent  a 
sudden  transformation,  almost  resem- 
bling a  political  harlequinade  $  and 
that  a  people  who  had  been  dk^peBsed 
fh>m  the  cares  of  govemaaeat  fer 
centuries,  and  who  seemed  to  feel  a 
pride  in  the  unlimited  au^erity  ef 
their  sovereigns,  which  was  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  freedom*  suddenly 
became  inoculated  with  a  aeraoerati« 
virus,  by  whieh  their  whole  state  of 
being  was  changed^  In  potitiet  it 
generally  happens  that  extremes  g^ 
nerate  each  other  |  and  the  ver^ 
depth  of  the  political  sen-itude  to 
which  Spain  had  been  reduced,  waa 
only,  as  it  were,  the  epposU^  pole  of 
that  popular  liberty  into  which  It  had 
now  been  enfranchised.  Nor  is  it 
less  remarkable,  that,  as  the  old  des^ 
potism,  bad  as  it  was  in  the0ry»  was 
found  in  practice  (except  idoae 
where  the  interests  of  the  asoeedaat 
superstition  were  involved,)  very 
compatible  with  rational  fVeedba  %  so 
the  newly  acquired  system  of  popular 
rights  and  privileges*  loud  as  was  the 
boatit  of  its  liberality*  and  bright  as 
was  the  prospect  of  libertv  whieh  it 
held  forth,  was  not  found  m  praeti<!0 
to  exempt  its  ardent  and  oredulous 
votaries  from  a  fierce  and  persecuting 
intoleranee,  which  must^  in  many  in- 
stances, have  impressed  upon  them 
that  their  boasted  libertjf  might  be 

{)urchased  too  dear  k  and  that  very 
ittle  was  gained  bv  the  change,  which 
only  substituted  king  Log  for  kkig 
Serpent* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  successes  of  the  allied  JOver«ig«s 
placed  Ferdinand  again  on  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  The  dreams  of  eon- 
stitutional  libertV)  in  which  the  Spa- 
nish patriots  indulged}  we^  mingled 
with  a  deadly  hatred  ^  Francof  \f$ 
whom  their  country  had  b^on  oft  mivts 
ciiessly    ratagedl    aaQ  .  tbcgr    Were» 
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accordingly,  in  the  first  instance,  so- 
licitous to  secuW  the  nationality,  if  not 
the  independence,  of  their  crown  ;  and 
that  heing  once  placed  upon  a  lasting 
basis,  to  look  for  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  working  of  their  govern- 
ment, as  might  go  a  eertain  way 
towards  realizing  the  hopes  which 
were  held  out  to  the  nation  in  the 
celebrated  Cadiz  constitution. 

That  many  of  her  wisest  council- 
lors had  become  sensible  of  the  evils 
of  an  almost  unmixed  democracy  (for 
such  the  form  of  government  may  be 
called  for  which  that  constitution  had 
made  provision,)  and  that  others, 
who  might  be  disposed  in  the  ab- 
stracti  to  approve  of  it,  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  suited  to  a 
country  like  Spain,  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected;  but,  as  might 
also  be  expected,  they  were  not  ei- 
ther sufficiently  numerous  or  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  resist  the  impetus  of 
the  movement  class  whom  very  vague 
and  unsubstantial  notions  still  continu- 
ed to  delude,  or  in  whom  the  present 
enjoyment  of  democratic  power  more 
than  coimterbalanced  its  present  or 
its  prospective  evils. 

It  was  a  reliance  upon  the  support 
of  the  latter  class  which  prompted 
Ferdinand  to  break  through  the  rules 
of  succession,  when,  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  the  old  Salique  Law  was 
set  aside.  No  doubt  the  queen- 
mother  wa«  mainly  Instrumental  in 
bringing  this  arrangement  about ;  but 
were  it  not  for  the  faction  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  embarrasstnents  of  the 
monarchy,  she  would  have  been  ut- 
terly powerless.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
in  which  the  antagonist  principles 
were  brought  into  play,  and  which, 
for  so  many  years,  caused  misery  and 
distraction  in  that  wretched  country. 
And  in  this  war,  strange  to  say,  while 
some  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
monarchy  were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  de  facto  queen,  not  a  few  who  che- 
rished a  love  of  constitutional  liberty 
were  found  under  the  banner  of  Don 
Carlos,  who  made  professions  of  a 
liberality  and  a  moderation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government  (should  he 
succeed  in  establishing  his  rights  as 
king,)  which,  in  their  judgment,  when 
coupled  with  rightftd  succession,  au- 
fi^red  Xk6lX  happily  for  the  peace  of  the 


We  are  assured  was  Marotlo,  who  is 
said  to  have  obtained  a  promise  front 
Don  Carlos  that  the  Inquisitioii 
should  be  suppressed,  and  that  othet* 
reforms  shoula  be  effected,  by  which 
religious  freedom  would  be  secured. 
Upon  the  other  side,  Fspartero,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  queen,  chiefly,  if  not 
only,  because  her  success  in  the  pend- 
ing struggle  seemed  to  him  to  furnish 
the  only  sufficient  guarantee  against 
the  revival  of  principles,  and  the  re- 
currence of  practices  which  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  this  age  of 
freedom.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
defects  in  her  title ;  but  he  esteemed 
them  more  than  compensated  by  ihe 
freer  scope  for  liberal  views  which 
would  be  afforded  in  her  reign ;  and 
above  all  things,  by  the  security 
which  he  deemed  might  now  be  ob- 
tained against  the  encroachments  of 
the  papacv,  and  that  reeime  qf  tntole- 
ranee  which  again  threatened  the 
realm  with  spiritual  bondage. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when 
Marotto,  it  is  said,  made  secret  over- 
tures to  Espartero,  with  a  view  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Pretender* 
They  were  both,  he  said,  agreed  in  th^ 
same  principles.  They  both  felt  the 
same  aversion  to  ultra-Homanism. 
They  were  both  sincerely  desirous  of 
surrounding  the  monarchy  with  liberal 
institutions.  Carlos,  be  assured  him* 
agreed  to  all  this.  Why  then,  not  ac- 
knowledge his  better  title,  when,  by  s© 
doing,  he  might  equally  secure  to  his 
country  these  great  advantages. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  emis- 
saries from  the  Vatican  were  at  work. 
They  wrought  upon  the  superstition 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  deserting  the  cause  of 
God  by  lending  a  friendly  ear  to  those 
who  counselled  him  to  consult  fqr  the 
welfare  of  his  couhtry.  Against  Ma* 
rotto  himself,  a  secret  conspiracy  was 
organized,  to  which  he  well  nigh  fell  a 
victim.  But  the  plot  was  discovered 
just  in  time  to  enable  him  to  detect 
and  defeat  the  traitors,  whom  he  con- 
fronted with  the  evidences  of  their 
guilt,  and  upon  whom  he  executed  a 
summary  vengeance.  What  we  now 
write,  we  give  upon  the  authority  of  a 
foreigner^  upon  whose  veracity  wo 
have  rea3on  to  reljr,  ai^  whose  moftM 
ot  authetitie^nloriDatioa  wera  ni#st 
abundant.    Tlfe  conduct  or 'MSfottb^ 
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in  the  execution  of  his  brother  officers, 
ixrhom  he  found  plotting  against  his 
life,  and  by  which,  when  it  was  made 
known,  Europe  was  so  astounded, 
has  been  represented  to  us  as  nothing 
more  than  a  necessary  act  of  self-de- 
fence on  the  part  of  one  towards  whom 
good  faith  had  not  been  kept  by  the 
master  whom  he  served,  and  against 
whom  a  plot  was  devised,  which,  if  not 
met  with  the  promptitude  which  he 
displayed,  would  have  ended  in  his  de- 
struction. It  was  after  this,  we  are 
assured,  that  Marotto  played  the 
traitor.  He  had  invited  Don  Carlos 
to  a  conference,  to  which  the  latter 
acceded,  but  when  the  time  came,  was 
found  unfaithfal  to  his  tryste.  Then 
it  was  that  rage  and  indignation  took 
possession  of  the  soul  of  the  Spanish 
chief,  and  that  he  was  found  accessible 
to  those  propositions  on  the  part  of 
Espartero,  wnich  ended  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  queen*s  party.  The  result  is 
well  known.  Don  Carlos  thus  lost  his 
last  chance  of  r^^ining  the  throne, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Queen  was 
established  in  undisputed  supremacy 
over  the  whole  kingaom. 

But  the  wily  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
(which  our  modern  statesmen  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  a  nonentity  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,)  was  not 
thus  to  be  defeated.  The  Queen  regent 
was  a  compound  of  profligacy  and 
superstition ;  and  two  foreign  powers 
there  were  who  looked  to  regain 
through  her,  some  portion  of  that  in- 
fluence which  they  formerly  possessed 
before  the  ancient  monarchy  had  been 
subverted.  France  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  establish  such  political 
relations  as  would  give  her  a  virtual 
control  over  Spain ;  and  the  court 
of  Rome  desired  that  her  influence 
might  be  extended,  with  a  view  to  the 
repression  of  every  movement  which 
tended  towards  religious  reformation. 
They  both  encountered,  in  Espartero, 
an  antagonist  by  whom  they  have  both 
been  made  to  feel  that  more  than  a 
Httle  cunning  and  violence  will  be 
necessary  before  their  measures  can  be 
successful.  The  predominant  features 
in  the  character  of  this  distinguished 
man,  are,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
hatred  of  France,  dread  of  ultra- 
Romanism,  respect  for  England,  love 
for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  a 
desire  to  see  his  country  peaceable 
and  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 


assured  independonoe.  He  has  often 
been  heard  to  say,  "  I  love  Ferdinand, 
because  his  hatred  of  the  French  is 
eaual  to  my  own.*'  Nor  has  the  court 
of  Rome  risen  in  his  regard,  because 
it  had  recourse  to  French  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  its  pre- 
tensions. 

We  are  assured  that  such  were  the 
feelings,  (and  not  those  of  ultra- 
democracy,)  out  of  which  arose  the 
opposition  of  Espartero  to  the  late 
measures  of  the  Queen  r^ent,  which 
ended  in  her  withdrawal  from  the 
kingdom.  She  had  become  the  de- 
voted tool  both  of  France  and  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  was  proceeding  in  such 
counter-revolutionary  courses,  (which 
would  have  ended  in  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  most  intolerant  practices  of 
popery  under  the  guarantee  of  French 
protection,)  as  would  have  defeated 
all  the  objects  which  the  honest  soldier 
had  at  heart.  He,  therefore,  kept  no 
terms  with  those  whom  he  deemed  the 
enemies  of  public  liberty ;  and  has 
been  able,  as  yet,  bv  the  direct  and 
uncompromising  boldness  of  his  cha- 
racter to  defeat  their  bigoted  and 
anti-national  projects.  How  far  he 
may  continue  to  do  so,  remains  yet  to 
be  seen  ;  but  much  will  depend  upon 
the  aid  and  the  countenance  which  he 
may  receive  from  England,  to  whom 
he  looks  with  hope,  as  fhe  power  most 
capable  of,  as  well  as  most  interested 
in,  defeating  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies. 

That  all  parties  inTPance  are  desi- 
rous of  establishing  an  interest  in 
Spain,  which  may  give  to  that  nation 
a  predominant  influence  in  Spanish 
councils,  has  been  made  manifest  by 
some  recent  discussions  in  the  French 
chambers,  in  which  such  pretensions 
were  undisguisedly  declared.  That 
Louis  Philippe  has  been  looking  to  some 
family  arrangement  by  which  the  same 
object  might  be  facilitated,  may  be 
collected,  not  only  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  that  sagacious 
sovereign,  but  from  the  adroitness  of 
his  diplomatic  manoeuvering,  which 
admits  of  scarcely  any  other  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  But  he  will,  we 
believe,  be  disi^pointed.  Never,  never 
can  the  most  fHvolous  and  profligate 
people  upon  earth  obtain  the  respect 
or  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion ;  a  nation  in  which,  despite  all 
their  errors  and  ignorance^  an  amount 
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of  public  and  private  virtue  is  to  be 
found  which  would  cause  them  to  perish 
rather  than  endure  the  foul  and  inso- 
lent ascendancy  of  their  gallic  neigh- 
bours. The  one  are  grave  and  proud; 
the  other  are  light  and  vain.  The 
first,  albeit)  superstitious  to  a  faulty 
are  filled  with  a  deep  respect  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  true  religion ;  the 
second  barely  tolerate  an  outward 
profession  of  what  they  inwardly  de- 
8pise>  and  would  feel  it  a  reproach  to 
l^  thought  in  reality  attach^  to  any 
particular  creed>  except  so  far  as  a 
make-believe  reverence  for  it  might 
answer  some  particular  piurpose.  The 
Spaniard  b  ardent  and  imaginative  in 
his  temperament,  but  jealous  and  re- 
served in  his  demeanoiur.  He  is  slow 
to  think,  but  quick  to  feel;  and 
his  conduct  is,  generally  speaking, 
under  the  regelating  influence  of  a 
high  sense  of  truth  and  honour.  The 
Frenchman  (we  speak  of  him  as  the 
Spanish  people  know  him  and  have 
felt  him)  is  regarded  as  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  selfishness  in  its 
worst  form.  All  his  faculties,  (and 
they  are  many  and  various,)  are  in  the 
strictest  manner  under  the  control  of 
an  engrossing  desire  to  subordinate 
every  thing  to  his  own  use  and  gratifi- 
cation. Even  his  amiabilities  are  to 
the  Spaniards^  revolting.  They  are 
the  overflow  of  an  over-weening  eeot- 
ism  at  ease,  which,  were  it  disturoed 
in  its  complacency,  wotdd  very  soon 
manifest  itself^  a  truculency  the  most 
atrocious.  In  such  a  character  the 
transition  is  easy,  from  the  gambol  of 
the  monkey  to  the  spring  of  the  tiger. 
Our  readers  may,  therefore,  rest  as- 
sured, that  the  Spanish  people  will  not 
acquiesce  in  French  domination  of 
any  kind  «  until  nature  herself  shall 
change.'* 

Too  long  have  our  journalists,  and 
our  liberal  politicians,  deluded  both 
themselves  and  the  public  with  the  no- 
tion, that  our  alliance  with  France 
roiffht  be  eternal.  Her  new  born  love 
of  liberty,  her  advancement  in  science 
and  the  arts,  the  interest  which  she 
seemed  to  take  in  the  spread  of  civil- 
ization, and  her  weight  in  Eiurope  as  a 
power  of  the  first  order  when  placed 
m  the  balance  against  the  old  despotic 
monarchies,  all  pointed  her  out  to  our 
whig  radical  politicians,  whose  zeal 
for  propagandism  had  begun  to  bum 
fiercely*  as  a  nation  to  be  courted  with 


the  most  unremitting  assiduity,  and 
whose  friendship  could  not  be  too 
highly  purchased.  England  owed  no 
grudge  to  France.  She  had  met  her  as 
a  foe  in  fair  fight ;  and  took  out  of 
her  on  the  battle-field  all  the  satisfiftc- 
tion  she  could  have  desired,  for  any 
insults  or  injuries  which  might  have 
been  inflicted.  There  was  no  unsa- 
tisfied debt  of  vengeance  which  she 
could  have  thirsted  to  exact.  The 
foe  once  vanquished,  was  a  foe  no 
more ;  and  a  total  forgetfulness  that 
there  ever  had  been  strife,  seemed,  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  to  characterise 
the  ardour  of  the  new  relations,  into 
which,  upon  the  peace  of  1815,  they 
entered  with  their  ancient  and  idmost 
hereditary  enemies.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
France.  There  a  sense  of  recent  humi- 
liation, which  no  national  vanity  could 
disguise,  gave  an  air  of  fevered  firet- 
fulness  to  the  population,  who  evinced 
on  every  occasion  where  it  was  possi- 
ble to  manifest  it,  a  gangrened  sense 
of  national  dishonour.  Ni^leon  had 
fallen.  Wellington  had  triumphed. 
The  miserable  bourbons  were  steeped 
in  superstition  and  wallowing  in  luxury 
in  the  palaces  which  were  lately  filled 
by  the  martial  presence  of  the  most 
renowned  warrior  the  world  ever  saw ; 
a  warrior  who  had  made  the  Rhine 
the  boundary  of  his  empire  ;  and  who 
had  enabled  France  to  place  her  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  Europe.  All  this 
would  have  been  deeply  wounding 
even  to  a  nation  of  Christian  philoso- 
phers. But  by  the  vain — glorious 
French — by  the  French  whose  Grod  is 
military  glonr — ^it  was  felt  with  a  bit- 
terness which  may  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed ;  nor  was  there 
one  of  them,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
their  most  engaffing  cordialities,  did 
not  cherish  the  latent  hope  that  the 
day  would  yet  come  when  reprisab 
as  signal  as  the  disasters  they  suffered 
at  Waterloo  and  in  the  Peninsula 
would  once  again  attend  upon  their 
standards. 

It  was,  therefore,  utterly  impossible, 
while  such  was  the  temperament  of 
the  French,  that  any  real  abiding 
amity  could  be  calculated  upon  be- 
tween them  and  the  British  people. 
They  had  suffered,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, the  last  of  human  indignities, 
and  they  panted  for  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  The  grudge  of  Shylock 
was   scarcely   more    keen   or    more 
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oravinflf  for  the  pound  of  flesh>  than 
thefar  desire  to  try  again  the  fortunes 
«f  war  with  their  recent  conquerors, 
whose  Ter  J  quietness  and  modesty  in 
Hie  enjoyment  of  their  laurels  only 
served  to  provoke,  in  their  old  an- 
tagonists, a  deeper  thirst  of  ven- 
g€(ance.  To  think  of  blending 
with  such  a  nation  in  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  was  of  all  delusions 
the  most  strange.  It  implied  a  total 
ibrgetfblness  of  old  English  habits 
ana  feelings,  and  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  volcanic  condition  of  French 
society,  surcharged  as  it  was  with 
elements  of  confusion  and  strlfb,  as 
well  as  marked  by  the  absence  of 
every  morally  restraining  influence  by 
which  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
fV»om  its  inflammable  properties  might 
be  prevented. 

And  yet  we  believe  that  the  recom- 
mendatory qualities  which  caused 
them  to  be  so  pre-eminently  regarded 
by  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Brougham,  were  the  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  true  religion  by 
which  they  were  marked,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolutionary  propagandism  by 
which  once  again  they  had  begun  to 
be  distinguished.  We  do  not  wish  to 
judge  harshly  of  these  politicians  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  other  grounds  of  sympathy  with  a 
pleasure-loving  and  unprincipled  peo- 
ple like  the  French,  than  such  as  are 
to  be  ibund  in  their  common  rejection 
of  all  practical  belief  iif  another 
world  ; — a  rejection  of  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  neither  of  these  Noble 
Lords  suspect  themselves,  while  but 
too  many  of  their  public  acts  render 
it  impossible  that  they  should  not  be 
suspected  of  it  by  more  simple  and 
single-minded  Christians. 

But  the  delusion  has  had  an  end. 
England  now  sees  clearly  that  no 
peace  ean  be  calculated  upon  with  a 
people  whose  morbid  jealousy  keeps 
them  perpetually  on  the  watch  for 
pretexts  of  insult,  which  no  absence  of 
intention  to  offend  can  atone  for,  or 
explain.  She  also  sees,  clearly,  that 
at  no  moment  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  in  1815,  could  France  be 
really  called  her  friend.  When  most 
profuse  of  her  professions  of  amity, 
she  sought  to  circumvent  her  with 
Russia,  and  to  form  with  the  autocrat 
an  alliance,  bv  which  her  ^vourite 
objects  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 


East  might  be  accomplished^  at  the 
expense  of  British  interests,  and  to 
the  ipiminent  danger  of  our  Indian 
empire.  This  was  the  aim  of 
France  under  the  administr^ion  of 
Count  Mole,  when  the  manly  and  in-* 
dignant  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus^ias  re* 
fbsed  to  accede  to  her  proposal.  Her 
views  under  Thiers  have  been  laid 
bare  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by 
that  unprincipled  minister  himself, 
with  a  degree  of  cool  eflrontery  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  excited  tlie  admi- 
ration of  France,  almost  as  much  as 
it  has  enkindled  the  indignation  of 
Europe. 

Nor  has  it  at  all  been  made  more 
manifest  than  it  could  be  rendered  by 
plausible  words,  that  the  King  of  the 
French  himself  is  as  averse  from  war 
as  could  be  desired,  or  even  as  might 
have  been  expected.     That  he  would 

Ereftr  peace  to  war,  if  by  the  former 
e  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  pre- 
serving his  crown,  we  can  very  well 
believe.  But  in  the  present  tempera- 
ment of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
we  fear  that  he  deems  that  wholly 
impossible.  The  thinking  public  in 
that  country,  or  those  who  undertake 
to  think,  or  affect  to  think,  for  them- 
selves and  others,  have  the  most  sove- 
reign contempt  for  legitimacy,  as  con- 
ferring any  title  to  a  sovereignty  over 
them  }  and  even  regard  the  semi-legi- 
timacy of  the  present  regime  as  only 
by  one  remove  less  hateful  than  that 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  In  other 
times,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
Louis  Philippe  is  just  the  very  man  to 
say,  *'  oderint  dum  metuant.**  But  he 
well  knows  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come,  if  it  ever  should  arrive,  for 
acting  upon  that  principle  in  France. 
He  therefore,  we  beUeve,  feels  that 
there  b  a  necessity  upon  him,  for  en- 
gaging the  national  mind  upon  some 
ibreign  enterprise,  which .  would  at 
once  have  the  effect  of  gratifying  the 
predominant  public  feenng,  and  pre- 
venting a  too  prying  attention  into  in- 
ternal affairs.  And,  haply,  should  the 
efforts  of  his  warriors  be  crowned  with 
success,  by  again  assigning  the  Rhine 
as  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he 
would  revive  the  prestige  of  former 
days,  and  beget,  towards  himself  and 
his  house,  no  small  portion  of  that 
admiring  devotion  with  which  the 
great  Napoleon  was  regarded.  By 
victory,  by  conquest,  by  deeds  of  armS| 
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^  9igtU  m^^  thai)  su^l^JF  th«  df(#0f 
oi*  logitun^^f ;  or  even  reconcile  to  it 
tbo^e,  by  whom,  if  it  stood  alone,  it 
would  fa^  r^arded  rather  as  a  blemish 
than  an  advantage  to  his  regal  title. 

There  are  few*  in  this  country,  who 
aire  fully  aware  of  the  yecy  peculiar 
ground  which  is  oeoupied^  at  present,  by 
that  sagacious  sovereign.  The  Carlista 
hate  huvb  because  he  wants  hereditary 
right  The  revolutioiUMts  hate  him^ 
because  there  is^  in  his  consanguinity 
with  the  late  royal  familv,  a  sembktnoe 
of  hereditary  right  which  militates,  aa 
th^  think,  to  some  extent,  i^lnst  the 
divme  right  of  insurrection.  Nor  is 
there  $^  length  to  which  the  former 
most  unprincipled  faction  are  not  will- 
ing to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
tp  him  embarrassment.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Jesuits  are  at 
the  bottpm  of  this.  There  is  no  ex- 
treme of  what  we  would  call  ultra- 
radicalism,  which  they  will  not  coun« 
tenance,  if  by  so  doing  they  may  hope 
to  cross  the  purposes,  or  to  perplex 
the  councils,  of  the  present  ruler. 
They  are,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  lay  Je- 
suits, whq  consider  cu^  means  avail- 
able, if  they  are  only  conducive  to  the 
ends  which  thev  have  in  vi^w  ;  which 
afe,  the  re-establisment  of  the  deposed 
dynasty,  and  the  re-exaltation  of  the 
Romish  Church,  under  circumstances 
which  may  gpiarantee  continuance  to 
th^  feebleness  of  the  one,  even  at  the 
expense  of  liberty,  and  secure  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  other,  even  at  the 
expense  of  freedom  of  conscience. 

Louis  Philippe,  thereibre,  has 
scarcely  any  alternative  between  b^ing 
pushed  from  his  stool  of  royalty,  or 
giving  the  initiative  to  a  state  of 
warfare  which  may  set  the  world  in  a 
flame.  Should  hostilities,  from  any,  or 
no  cause,  commence,  for  a  brilliant  and 
ferocious  outbreak  on  the  par  t  of  France, 
£uro])e  should  be  well  prepared. 
A  nation,  of  a  genius  essentially  mili- 
tary, comprising  five  or  six  and  thirty 
millions  of  men,  amongst  whom,  upon 
one  sul^ect,  apd  ojie  subject  ^IcN^e, 
there  is  a  perfect  unit;  of  sentiment, 
namely,  the  desire  of  avenging  the 
defeat  and  the  humiliation  of  Water- 
lop,  may  be  expected  to  make  a  great 
and  a  successful  effort  in  the  com- 
xQj^cement  of  a  campaign,  which  is  to 
terminate  either  in  their  sovereignty^ 
or  their  subjugivtiQa.  A  tiger-spring 
sbouldi  tter^ferei  he  Anticipated  opoa 


the  vuloeral^  ppi«^  cl  all  the  pl4 
oontinental  moaarchief,  Let  Austria 
look  well  to  Italy.  It  is  there  she  14 
chiefly  assailable  j— and  France  well 
knows  that  no  experience  of  her  for- 
mer misdeeds  would  prevent  the  couii« 
tryraen  of  Sismondi  frpm  rising  agabist 
their  jHresent  masters,  if  the  enoQU- 
ragement  of  one  hundred  thousand 
bayonets  were  added  to  their  present 
means  of  resistance,  to  aid  them  in  the 
cause  of  freedpui*  Let  Prussia  lock 
to  her  Rhenish  provinces.  Troddea 
as  she  has  been  under  the  hoofk  of  a 
French  soldierv,  there  are  evils  in  her 
present  state,  for  the  laintest  hope  of 
the.  removal  of  whiph  there  are  large 
masses  within  her  territory  who  woiUd 
hail  with  joy  even  a  French  invasion. 
Nor  will  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican 
be  wanting  to  embitter  those  religioua 
difierenoes  which  have  already  made 
Prussia  a  divided  kingdom. 

Russia  will,  no  doubt,  have  her  atr 
tention  called  to  the  state  of  Poland  ; 
nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  eastern 
question,  as  between  the  hereditary 
Pacha  and  the  Porte,  nui^  be  again 
opened,  and  French  mretensions  to  aa 
ascend^cy  in  the  Meoiterranean  again 
put  forward,  with  hostile  views  towai^da 
our  eastern  empire.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  upon  the  fir^ 
blush  of  success  to  the  French  arms^ 
all  the  profligate  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement which  haunted  the  imagi- 
nation of  Thiers,  would  be  revived,  and 
the  **grande  nation"  would  bound  their 
ambition  by  nothing  short  of  universal 
conquest.  We  can  see,  very  clearly* 
the  probable  termination  of  all  this. 
We  have  no  fears  for  ourselves,  if  our 
ministers  only  do  their  4vty  ;  and  we 
believe  that,  in  the  end,  both  the  itffit 
guine  and  the  sanguinary  in  France 
would  be  disappointed,  ilurope  wouldb 
we  believe,  learn  a  lesson  by  whi<^h  she 
would  be  prevented  from  i^in  che- 
rishing the  cubs,  when  she  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  dam  of  revoU^ti^n^ 
And  the  ^* grande  nation**  itself  wcA^ld 
probably  be  taught  to  lower  its  to^e* 
and  find,  in  bufibonery  at  bonie,  a  more 
innocent  as  well  as  a  more  profitable 
exercise,  than  in  disturbing  toe  repose 
of  the  world  by  invading  unoffending 
kingdoms. 

But  all  this  would  he,  after  igueh 
confusion,  much  misery,  much  loss  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  a  total  dis- 
turbance of  the9«  pe«oeful  r«l«ktiou4 
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which  are  most  favourahle  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization.  We  must,  therefore, 
for  such  results,  hold  ourselves  pre- 
pared. The  nation  will  soon  discover 
the  value  of  .Joseph  Hume's  economy, 
in  the  prodigious  outlay  which  will  be 
required  to  bring  our  army  and  navy 
into  a  condition  by  which  they  may  be 
rendered  capable  of  protecting  the 
empire.  They  must  either  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  for- 
midable preparations  of  France,  or  we 
must  be  at  the  mercy  of  French  inva- 
ders. Our  properties  must  be  heavily 
burdened,  or  our  possessions  must  be 
perilously  insecure.  That  is  the  plain 
alternative  that  lies  before  us.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  how  the  emergency 
would  be  met  in  the  good  old  times 
when  we  hcul  a  government ;  when 
the  greatest  minds  in  the  country  were 
the  ascendant  minds  in  the  national 
councils ;  when  political  charlatanism 
was  at  a  discount,  and  yelped  in  the 
rear  of  the  manly  good  sense,  the  lofty 
patriotism,  and  the  exalted  religious 
feeling,  which  guided  and  animated  the 
public  mind.  It  is,  we  know,  a  pro- 
blem to  the  solution  of  which  the  wise 
and  the  good  of  every  nation  look  with 
an  absording  interest,  how  far  a  simi^ 
lor  emergency  at  the  present  day  will  be 
provided  for  by  a  reformed  parliameTit. 
That  France  will  pause  before  she 
provokes  an  encounter  with  the  might 
of  confederated  Europe,  it  were  but 
reasonable  to  surmise  ;  and  we  feel  no 
small  degree  of  satisfaction  at  per- 
ceiving that  all  present  danger  from 
that  quarter  is  likely  to  be  removed  by 
the  new  negociations  which  are  on 
foot  amongst  the  allied  powers,  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  a  principal  ob- 
ject to  enable  France  to  depart  from 
her  state  of  voluntary  isolation,  and 
again  become  associated  with  them  for 
the  protection  and  the  promotion  of 
those  harmonious  arrangements  which 
are  the  best  guarantee  of  a  general 
peace.  Most  earnestly  do  we  hope 
that  such  a  consummation  may  be  at- 
tained ;  as  even  an  adjournment  of 
the  evil  day  of  war  is  a  blessing  to 
be  very  highly  prized,  when  not  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  any  prin- 
ciple which  would  imply  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  national  honour.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  France  had 
no  real  cause  for  the  porcupine  atti* 
tude  which  she  lately  assumed    to* 


wards  England  in  particular,  and 
towards  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
We  must  never  forget  that  all  the 
excitement  which  she  exhibited,  was 
without  any  provocation  given;  and 
therefore,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
temporally  calm  into  which  she  may  be 
lulled,  we  never  can  be  secure  against 
the  recurrence  of  those  paroxysms  of 
national  exacerbation,  which  may,  at 
any  time,  from  any  or  from  no  cause, 
give  rise  to  an  impetuous  outbreak  of 
violence,  which  must  immediately  oc- 
casion a  general  war.  She  is,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
that  one  with  whom,  while  it  is  desi- 
rable that  friendly  relations  should  be 
cultivated,  they  should  always  be  cul- 
tivated with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  events  by  which  thev  may, 
at  any  moment,  be  dissolved  ;  at  least, 
in  her  present  infliunmatory  temper- 
ament, that  is  the  course  which,  in 
our  judgment,  should  be  pursued. 
She  is,  morally  and  politically,  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  whose  whole  sys- 
tem is  so  diseased,  that  the  slightest 
scratch  upon  the  surface  of  his  body 
may  prove  &tal,  and  in  whom,  until  a 
more  healthy  action  of  the  vital 
powers  had  been  restored,  it  would  be 
vain  to  look  for  the  absence  of  that 
feverbh  irritability  to  which  he  must 
be  constantly  subject. 

We  utterly  and  contemptuously  re- 
ject the  advices  of  those  who  would 
have  us  jump  with  the  ardour  of 
lovers  into  the  embraces  of  France. 
Such  we  believe  would  be  the  advice 
of  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  poli- 
ticians of  the  same  school,  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  and  look  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  religion  by  which  countries  are 
distinguished  as  little  more  important 
than  those  peculiarities  of  dress  or  of 
complexion  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terized. Such  is  not  our  view  of  the 
distinctive  moral  characteristics  of 
France  and  England.  In  the  latter, 
there  is  a  solid  basis  of  piety  in  the 
forms  and  services  of  our  incomparable 
church,  which  has  given  a  tone  of 
moral  elevation  to  our  people  ;  inso- 
much, that  a  respect  for  religion  is 
the  rule ;  a  contempt  for  it  the  ex- 
ception. In  the  former,  the  system 
which  b  established  has  long  ceased 
to  command  the  veneration  of  the 
people^  while  no  better  has  been  suf- 
fered to  arise,  except  with  such  leta 
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aiMl  impediments  as  have  rendered  all 
efforts  hitherto  made  for  its  diffusion, 
comparatively  unavailing.  The  con-  ' 
sequence  is,  that  the  in^del  principle 
is  m  the  ascendant,  and  a  respect  tor 
revealed  religion  the  exception,  a  con- 
tempt for  it  the  rule.  Between  two 
nations  thus  differenced,  there  can  be 
no  cordial  or  abiding  fi'iendship.  The 
**  idem  velle"  and  the  **  idem  nolle"  is 
altogether  wanting.  A  man  of  grave 
and  settled  habits,  who  would  fain 
regulate  the  life  that  now  is  with  re- 
ference to  that  which  is  to  come,  will 
not  be  easily  induced  to  swear  an  eter- 
nal friendship  with  a  rake  who  cares  for 
none  of  these  things,  and  who,  if  he  can 
only  pass  gaily  through  time,  has  little 
thought  of  eternity.  With  such  a 
person,  he  may  be  at  peace ;  he  may 
entertain  amicable  relations ;  as  far 
as  the  ordinary  business  of  life  is  con- 
cerned, there  may  be  an  interchange 
of  civilities  by  which  a  good  under- 
standing might  be  promoted,  and  from 
which  mutual  benefits  might  be  de- 
rived. But  farther  than  this,  he 
could  not  go  ;  and  it  is  otir  fixed  per- 
suasion that,  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  farther  than  that  we  should 
not  go  in  our  advances  towards,  or 
our  intercourse  with,  the  French 
people. 

That  the  demagogues  in  this  coun- 
try look  to  the  season  of  England's 
embarrassment,  as  that  during  which 
the  repeal  agitation  may  be  most  suc- 
t!essfuUy  prosecuted,  can  be  doubted 
by  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
real  object  of  the  repealers.  That 
that  object  is  separation,  it  would  be 
the  most  shameless  effrontery,  or  the 
veriest  dotage,  to  deny.  O'Connell 
and  the  Irish  priests  are  at  once  the 
steam  power  and  the  railroad  by 
which  its  progress  has  been  accelerated 
through  tne  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  limd;  and  the  spunt  by  which 
they  are  animated  is,  hatred  of  Eng- 
land and  the  established  church;  a 
spirit  which  will  never  cease  to  actuate 
them,  until  the  "hereditary  bondsmen*' 
have  struck  a  blow  by  which  their 
country  may  be  rescued  from^the 
gripe  of  the  Saxon  invader.  That 
France  looks  eagerly  to  some  such 
result,  is  plain  from  the  tone  of  her 
journals,  and  the  language  of  her 
statesmen.  And  America  has  already 
manifested  the  interest  which  she  takes 
in  ther  cauBe>  by  the  repeal  associations 


which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  that 
country,  and  at  which  some  of  the 
expatriated  and  unexecuted  patriots  of 
ninety-eight,  and  their  descendants, 
manifesled  their  undoing  rancour  to- 
wards the  country  which  detected 
and  baffled  their  former  treason. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the 
views  with  which  these  gentlemen  ad- 
vocate repeal ;  and  just  as  little  that 
they  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
those  of  their  fellow  conspirators  in 
Ireland.  It  will  become  our  rulers, 
therefore,  in  considering  our  means  of 
defence,  not  to  omit  the  consideration 
of  the  best  means  of  baffling  the 
schemes,  and  disappointing  the  calcu- 
lations of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies. 

Whether  that  may  best  be  done,  by 
dealing  *'  heavy  blows  and  great  dis- 
couri^ement"  to  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  and  transferring 
its  functions  to  the  church  of  Rome,  so 
that  the  popish  clergy  may  be  defactOf 
the  favoured  clergy  in  that  kingdom  ; 
or  by  enhu'ging  the  powers  of  the  de- 
mocracy, so  that  an  influence  already 
greatlv  predominant,  shall  become  so 
overwhelming  that  it  never  could  be 
resisted ; — ^Aa/ democracy  being,  noto- 
riously, ferociously  anti- Anglican  and 
anti-protestant ;  and,  for  cut  purposes 
of  etfil,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Popish  priests ; — these  are  questions 
which  ought  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  gravest  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  consider  them,  and  before  the  din 
of  mortal  conflict  begins  to  resound  in 
our  ears,  and  all  the  energies  of  the 
empire  are  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Well  does  O'Connell  know  the 
manner  in  which  coming  events  might 
affect  his  heart*s  most  cherished  ob- 
ject. Give  him  the  constituency  he 
desires,  under  the  five  pound  clause 
in  Lord  Morpeth's  bill,  and  let  Eng- 
land once  be  embroiled  in  war,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  union  will  follow  as 
inevitably,  as  the  act  of  1782,  which 
struck  the  shackles  off  the  Irish  par- 
liament, followed  the  recognition  of 
American  independence.  It  could  not 
be  resisted.  If  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Irish  members  were  clamo- 
rous for  such  a  boon,  no  minister 
could,  for  any  length  of  time,  success- 
fully resist  their  efforts  to  obtain  it. 
And  it  is  not  when  the  mind  and  the 
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k«#rt  ^  the  e^imtry  tre  fQgr99494 
by  those  »baorbiY)g  cQtn8ideration9 
which  have  reference  to  the  eom-^ 
bined  hofitilities  by  which  lifcji  ^nd  all 
that  re^ders  life  Yalvable«  may  b« 
pUeed  in  such  imminent  peril,  thai 
thoae  measures  of  wise  precaution 
can  be  taken,  which  would  prevent 
domestic  from  co-operating  wit|^  fo- 
reign enemies*  or  render  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  their  neutrality  by 
consepting  to  what  would  virtually 
be  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Let  us  not  too  hastily  conclude 
that  no  foreign  power  would  dare  to 
interfere  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  We  live  in  a  new  er».  We 
live  at  a  time  when  the  powers  of 
Europe  have  been  familiarized  to  such 
interference.  Formerly  the  loudest 
to  deprecate  it  were  those  democratic 
communities,  who  had  no  desire  of 
being  interfered  with  during  the 
progress  of  those  changes  by  which 
more  popular  elements  were  intro- 
duced into  the  working  of  their  go- 
vernment*  or  recognised  in  the 
principles  of  their  constitution^  But 
now  it  is  chiefly  by  the  democratic 
governments  that  the  practice  of  re- 
volutionary propngandism  has  been 
adopted.  Witness  the  severance  of 
Greece  from  Turkey }  witness  the 
severance  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ; 
witness  the  erection  of  Egypt  into  an 
hereditary  pachalic,  which  virtually 
amounts  to  an  assertiofi  of  its  inde- 
pendence. Let  no  one,  therefore, 
mMigine  that  the  very  same  principle 
may  not  be  put  in  operation  respecting 
Ireland,  should  advantage  be  taken  of 
£ngland*s  embarrassments  to  excite 
even  a  partial  insurrection.  The  mil- 
lions are  disciplined  for  revolt.  They 
but  '*  bide  their  timci**  until  the  sig- 
nal is  given  which  is  to  call  them  into 
iictive  co-operation  with  their  leaders ; 
who  are  most  effeetualiy  occupied  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  common  cause, 
when  they  are  aiding  to  the  uttermost 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  democratic 
measures  which  must,  in  so  signal  a 
manner,  encourage  and  strengthen 
their  friends,  ana  weaken  and  em- 
barrass their  enemies. 

We  have  before  us  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Shieis  upon  the  motion  for  the 
second  refkding  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
bill,  in  which  he  points  out  th^  dangers 
which  thpeatejQ  Koghmd  from  the  m^ 
max  very  nmatiaractoy  itate  of  oer 


r^tioiMi  with  Vnf^  I  %v4  ptea^^ 
as  %  remedy  |br  ^9m»  a  nieasure 
which  would  eonf^  ufl  Wt  u^ivf rsal 
suffinagQ  upon  Ireiimd  1  We  do  no^  a^ 
pre^nty  allu4e  to  this^  to  e^jures^  apy 
surnrise  at  its  cool  ^oatery.  Tk^t 
could  never  astonish  u«  ;-Ttbut  we  are» 
we  confess  %stoniiheds  at  the  g%uge 
which  the  right  honourable  aentleman 
has  taken  of  the  mind  and  tn^  temper 
of  parliament.  That  he  could  haye 
seriously  imagined,  that  Ireland  would 
be  rendered  mor^  am^iable  to  Bri- 
tish rule,  by  a  sponger  dose  of  demo- 
cracy than  has  been  as  yet  administered* 
no  one»  we  believe,  cau  suppose.  But 
of  what  qualities*  in  his  apprehension, 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is 
composed*  be^re  whom  he  C9uld  have 
gravelv  hazarded  such  extr^vs^anee* 
It  needs  but  little  sagacity  to  divine ; 
— and  deplorable,  indeed,  would  he 
the  prospect  for  England,  if  its  comp 
position  would  not  be  improved  hy  an 
appeal  to  the  people. 

You  are  in  danger*  si^s  Mr.  Shiel, 
of  Ibreign  aggression.  Fvanee  threatens 
you  witn  al^EkStile  armament.  Co^ne* 
and  I  will  show  you  how  t^  be  iovul* 
nerable  in  Ireland,  Swamp  all  the 
propertied  constituency,  by  extendn^ 
the  elective  franchise  to  myriads  of 
paupers.  Let  the  natural  influence  of 
the  land  proprietors  be  annihilated ; 
and  let  the  newly  made  etectors  he 
drilled  and  regimented  by  the  priests  ^ 
— and,  such  will  be  the  univ^r^al  gra- 
titude for  so  wise  and  liberal  an  ex- 
tension of  constitutional  privileges, 
that  you  will  hear  no  more  of  a  repeal 
of  the  union ;  and*  ^ould  the  French 
dftce  to  land,  no  matter  what  the  hoAn 
by  which  they  might  seek  to  reeoii^ 
mend  themselves  to  the  people*  they 
would  experience  universid  resistance  1 

The  bouncing  absurdi^  of  all  thi^ 
is  not  the  point  upon  which  we  desire 
to  fasten  the  pubho  attention  ;  but  the 
appalling  fiict,  tha^  the  British  empire 
is  thia  moment  under  the  guidance  and 
governance  of  men*  amongat  whom 
such  frantic  folly  passes  for  true  wis- 
dom. Thai,  indeed,  i$  alarming.  It 
shows  how  <<  the  Eussell  piu'ge  ^  hat 
worked ;  and  the  sort  of  mountebank- 
ery  which  now  plays  its  fantastic  gamn 
hols  in  that  arena  where  Burke,  and 
Pitt,  and  Chatham  gave  utteranne  to 
the  k>fty  patriotism  by  which  not  onh 
was  England  uql  her  digi  of  peni  aavet^ 
hut  the  9fikisr%  of  her  dominAoa  vii  ei^ 
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larged,  aod  wblcb  eommanded  the  bo< 
loage  of  an  admiring  world ! 

To  our  mindsy  we  write  in  sober 
Badness,  it  wo^ld  no^  be  more  mon- 
strous to  introduce  a  monkey  as  a  phy- 
sician to  a  fevered  patient>  and  regard 
his  rabid  jabbering  as  a  sqge  prescript 
tion,  by  the  observance  of  which  the 
sick  man  would  be  cured>  than  to  take 
I4r.  ShieFs  political  nostrum  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  distempers  of  Ireland. 
Nay,  the  comparison  does  not  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  rank  absurdity  of 
the  course  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  recommends  his  brother 
senators  to  pursue  ; — for  the  monkey 
prescription  might  do  no  harm,  if  it 
did  no  good  ;  but  that  of  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  would  be  sure  to 
aggravate,  one  hundred  fold,  all  our 
internal  evilsj  and  render  our  case  so 
desperate  that  no  remedy  could  reach 
it.  Only  let  a  popish  democracy  be 
once  established  on  the  basis  provided 
by  Lord  Morpeth's  bill,  and  the  fiat, 
'*  let  order  die,"  will  have  been  given, 
when  no  power  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion can  arrest  the  progress  of  public 
ruin! 

That  ministers  themselves  do  not 
contemplate  the  passing  of  any  thinff 
so  monstrous  as  the  clause  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  no  sane  man  can 
doubt;  but  that  only  proves  their  des- 
perate tenacity  of  office,  and  the 
length  they  are  willing  to  go  to  pro- 
cure even  a  short  respite  jBrom  what 
tiiey  now  clearly  see  to  be  their 
inevitable  doom.  It  may  be  even 
satisfactory  as  a  proof  that  they  them- 
selves now  give  up  the  hope  of  ever 
again  being  able  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  enlightened  and  sober 
judging  portion  of  the  empire.  The 
motto  of  their  bill  ought  to  be,  *'  si 
nequeo  flectere  superos,  Acheronta 
movebo.**  Rank,  and  property,  and 
intellect,  and  intelligence,  apd  moral 
worthy  are  all  against  them.  And 
feeling  that  their  fall  from  power 
.must  be  like  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
"  never  to  rise  again ;  '*  in  their  des- 
peration, they  avail  themselves  of 
their  present  position,  and  employ  all 
the  resources  of  the  monarchy  in 
beating  down  or  blowing  up  all  the 
safeguards  of  the  constitution.  And 
this,  when  any  moment  may  see  us. 
involved  in  foreign  wfurl  When 
powerftil  and  deadly  enemies  ^e  only 
waiting  for  a  pretext  to  xoake  a  de< 


scent  upon  our  shores !««-« a  deseeat 
which  would  be  but  a  pree^rsor  to 
transatlantic  hostilities;,  which  must  so 
grievously  embarasa  us  in  i^  eontest 
with  France^  and  brin^  into  s^  great 
peril  our  western  empire  I 

That  our  brethren  in  America  ar^ 
leavened  with  strong  prejudices  i^ainst 
us,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  prot 
duce  disastrous  results,  is,  we  fear,  but 
too  true ;  but  that  they  will  proceed,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  extre- 
mities the^  threaten  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  M'Leod,  we  cannot  believe ; 
nor  can  anything  short  of  the  Aicts,  of 
his  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution, 
for  the  brave  discharge  of  his  bounden 
duty  to  hi^  sovereign  and  his  country, 
convince  us  that  the  Americaps  can  have 
so  far  degenerated  from  the  parent  stock 
as  to  deserve  expulsion  from  the  com- 
mon-w^th  of  nations.  No  ;  they  are 
our  brethren  stilL  The  blood  of  the 
early  British  settlers  still  flows  in  their 
veins  ;  and  until  they  g^ve  damuiug 
proof  of  a  corruption  of  heart  and  a 
perversion  of  intellect  by  which  the 
aboriginal  savages  whom  they  have 
supplanted  would  have  been  disgraced, 
we  will  not  believe  them  the  degene- 
rate barbarians  thev  would  prove 
themselves  to  be,  if,  mdeed^  they  car- 
ried into  effect  the  retaliatory  measure 
which  they  threaten  in  the  case  of  an 
unoffending  British  sul^ect. 

But,  sooner  or  later,  war  we  will 
have ;  and  for  that  we  should  be  well 
prepared.  The  boundary  question 
will,  we  much  fear,  not  be  settled 
without  a  recourse  to  hostilities ; 
unless  the  position  of  England  should 
be  as  commanding  as  her  cause  is 
ffood;  and  her  power  of  vindicating 
her  rights  as  cogent,  as  her  reasons 
in  proof  of  them  are  convincing. 
In  America,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
the  question  is  viewed^  not  as  a 
matter  of  reason,  but  as  a  matter 
feeling.  Jonathan  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  the  disputed  territory  is 
his,  by  a  title  so  absolute  and  manifest 
as  to  render  it  positively  insulting  to 
call  upon  him  for  his  proofs ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  assert  it  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  Peter,  in  the  tale 
of  a  tub,  proceeded  to  eon^mce  hia 
brothers.  Jack  and  Martin,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  We  be- 
lieve the  wretched  creatures  who  at 
present  fill  the  offices  of  a  ministry  in 
Englandi  were  only  desirous  of  some 
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excuse  to  surrender  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, when  the  award  of  the  late 
king  of  Holland  was  set  aside,  and 
Mr.  Fetherstone  Haugh  and  his  hro- . 
ther  commissioner  were  sent  out,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  discriminating 
line  by  which  the  States  and  the 
British  provinces  should  be  divided. 
LfOrd  Palmer ston  had,  we  believe,  just 
as  much  expectation  that  the  expedi- 
tion would  have  eventuated  in  any 
result  by  which  new  light  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  justice  of  the  British 
claim,  as  he  had  of  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage,  which,  much  about 
the  same  period,  engaged  no  small 
share  of  puolic  attention.  And  strange 
to  say,  the  north-west  passage  was 
discovered,  almost  cotemporaneously 
with  the  discovery;  by  Mr.  Fether- 
stone H 9  of  geographical,  statis- 
tical, and  documentary  grounds  for 
asserting  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory 
than  she  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  under  the  king  of  Holland's 
award,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
manifestly  impossible  for  any  minister 
to  acquiesce  in  the  extravagance  of 
American  demands,  without  playing 
the  part  of  an  open  traitor.  .  Lord 
Palmerston,  therefore,  felt  a  necessity 
imposed  upon  him  of  making  a  stand 
for  British  interests,  which  has  very 
much  surprised  and  very  much  pro- 
voked the  universal  American  people; 
and  a  second  commission  is  now,  it 
would  appear,  appointed  to  confer, 
respecting  the  territory  in  dispute, 
with  commissioners  from  the  States, 
with  a  power  of  appointing  an  um- 
pire in  case  they  should  not  agree, 
and  whose  award  is  to  be  final.  God 
grant  it  may  be  so.  The  sacrifice  is 
not  a  small  one  which  we  would 
gladly  consent  to  make  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  But  the  Americans  have 
manifested  an  instinct,  as  Thiers 
would  call  it,  with  respect  to  the 
tract  of  land  in  question,  with  which 
we  foresee  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
deal;  and  unless  our  commissioners 
are  intelligent  and  determined,  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  such  as 
to  command  respect  abroad  and  tran- 
quility at  home,  either  England  will 
be  foully  wronged,  or  a  war  will  com- 
mence at  the  prospect  of  which  hu- 
manity must  sicken,  and  of  which  it 
is  easier  to  predict  the    calamities^ 


than  to  divine  the  issue,  or  to  foretel 
the  termination. 

While  we  write,  the  news  has  ar- 
rived, that  the  state  of  New  York  has 
resolved  to  proceed  against  Colonel 
M'Leod  as  a  culprit,  for  acting  strictly 
in  obedience  to  his  duty  as  a  faithfid 
servant  of  the  British  crown  !  This 
is,  indeed,  astounding!  Let  us,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  we  can  command* 
examine  the  grounds  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, as  put  forward  in  the  report 
of  a  committee  which  has  been  re- 
ceived and  adopted  by  the  congress, 
and  which  can  be  scarcely  regarded  as 
anv  thing  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

He  was  concerned,  they  say,  in  the 
seizure  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  ;  a  vessel  belonging  to  an 
American  citizen,  which  lay  t«  neutral 
waters;  and  also  in  the  murder  of 
the  individual  or  individuals  who  are 
said  on  that  occasion  to  have  lost 
their  lives.  A  heavy  accusation  this, 
as  thus  put  forth ;  and  which,  if  it 
could  be  sustained,  would  fully  justify 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  they 
have  manifested  a  determination  to 
pursue.  But  how,  in  reality,  stands 
the  case  ?  During  the  insurrection  in 
Upper  Canada,  a  body  of  Americans 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred, 
headed  by  an  American,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Navy  Island,  belonging 
to  the  British  crown.  They  were 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
independence  of  Canada ;  and  offered 
a  reward  of  ^ve  hundred  pounds  for  the 
apprehension  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  and 
three  hundred  acres  of  the  richest 
land  of  the  crown  to  whoever  would 
assist  in  the  invasion  of  the  territory  1 
In  the  report  which  has  been  received 
and  adopted  by  the  congress,  there  is 
no  statement  of  these  facts.  Neither 
is  it  therein  set  forth,  that  batteries 
were  erected  upon  the  island,  supplied 
by  ordnance  and  afiimunition  which 
had  been  forcibly  seized  from  American 
stores ;  and  that  these  batteries  con- 
tinued for  days  to  fire  upon  the  un- 
offending inhabitants  of  the  British 
province.  The  report  does  not  set 
forth  that  the  wanton  aggressors  of  a 
peaceful  colony,  were  dSly  supplied 
with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war 
by  boats  from  the  American  shore; 
cmd  that  the  Caroline  waSf  in  point  of 
fact^  employed  for  that  purpose.    Sudi 
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was  its  neutral  character !  It  is  ad-  line>  employed  as  it  was  by  American 
mitted  that  the  British  authorities  citizens  to  supply  stores,  and  recruits, 
ordered  its  capture  and  destruction,  and  implements  of  destruction  to  our 
And,  hear  it,  civilized  Europe,  it  is  wanton  and  wicked  assailants  ?  Was 
because  a  Britbh  subject  has,  under  it  entitled,  under  such  circumstances, 
such  circimistances,  acted  in  obedience  to  neutral  rights?  That  is,  was  it 
to  such  orders  that  he  is  now  to  be  entitled  to  take  the  very  most  effectual 
victimized !  means  of  making  war  upon  us,  while 
Were  the  usurpers  of  Navy  Island,  yet  we  should  bold  ourselves  bound 
or  were  they  not,  at  peace  with  Eng-  up  from  all  reprisals,  and  witness,  and 
land,  when  they  encouraged  revolt  in  submit  to,  day  by  day,  its  active  co- 
Canada,  and  fired  upon  the  loyal  operation  with  our  enemies  ?  What 
Canadian  people?  If  they  were  at  would  be  thought  of  the  Canadian 
war,  do  the  States  identify  themselves  authorities  if  such  a  state  of  things 
with  them  ?  If  they  do,  the  Caroline  were  permitted  ;  by  which  our  peace- 
was  not  in  neutral  waters,  as  war  was  ful  relations  with  America  were  ren- 
actually  raging  between  the  two  coun-  dered  more  dangerous  to  the  secm-ity 
tries,  although  it  was  not  formally  of  our  colonial  empire,  than  the  open 
declared.  If  they  do  not,  then  in  rebellion  of  the  insurgents?* 
what  light  are  we  to  view  the  Caro-  Before  we  conclude,  we  wish  to  say 


*  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  f^om  the 
graphic  pen  of  Sir  Francis  Head : — 

**  Under  these  circumstancos.  Colonel  M'Nab  determined,  as  an  act  of  self- 
defence,  to  call  upon  Captain  Drew  to  capture,  bum,  or  destroy  this  steam  boat. 
Accordingly,  about  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night.  Captain  Drew,  with  five  boats, 
containing  nine  men  each,  pushed  off  from  the  British  shore.  The  boats  were 
commanded  by  Captain  Drew,  R.  N.,  Lieutenant  M*Cormack,  R.  N.,   Lieutenant 

John  Elmsley,  R.  N.,  Lieutenant  Christopher  Beer,  R.  N.,  and Gordon,  a 

commander  of  a  steam  boat. 

**  The  crew  were  composed  of  volunteers,  who  embarked  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  service  in  which  they  were  about  to  be  engaged.  Captain  Drew's  requisition 
having  merely  stated  *  that  he  wanted  a  few  Allows  with  cutlasses  who  would 
follow  him  to  the  devil.' 

**  As  soon  as  they  were  clear  from  the  shore.  Captain  Drew  ordered  his  followers 
to  rest  for  a  few  moments  on  their  oars,  and  while  the  current  was  hurrying 
them  towards  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  were  immediately  below  them,  he  briefly 
explained  to  the  crew  the  duty  he  required  them  to  perform,  and  the  post  respec- 
tively to  be  assigned  to  each.  Silence  was  then  preserved  until  Captain  Drew's 
boat  came  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  steamer,  (which  was  obscurely  seen  moored 
to  the  American  wharf  at  Fort  Schlosser,^  when  the  Fentinel  on  board  in  a  hur- 
ried manner  called  out  '  Boat  ahoy  I  boat  alioy  I     Who  comes  there  ?' 

'*  A  man  in  the  bow  of  the  leading  boat  replied,  *  Friend  I'  on  which  the  sentinel 
called  for  the  countersign.  *  I'll  give  it  to  you  when  we  get  on  board,'  replied 
Captain  Drew,  who  by  this  time  being  close  to  the  vessel,  boarded  her  on  the  star- 
board gangway,  and,  from  an  over  anxiety  in  his  crew  to  follow  him,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  for  more  than  a  minute  he  was  the  only  assailant  on  tbifc  pirnta'e  daeir. 
Captain  Drew  then  encountered  five  men,  one  of  whom  fired  his  musket  close  to  his 
face,  but  missing,  he  (Captain  Drew)  immediately  cut  him  down^^^^ 

"  Captain  Drew  then  disabled  another  of  the  pTntcn,  gndT^TfiTnthri  flat  of  his 
sword,  driving  the  other  three  before  him,  occasionally  hastening  them  with  the 
Doint,  he  made  them  step  from  the  vessel  to  the  wharf.  By  this  time  Lieutenant 
M*Cormack  had  boarded  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  it  being  so  dark  that  he  could 
not  recognise  the  men  he  found  there,  he  asked  them  *  if  they  were  friends  or  ene- 
mies ?'  One  of  them  replied,  '  an  enemy !'  and  immediately  firing,  shot  him 
through  the  left  arm.  Lieutenant  M*Cormack  instantly  cut  this  man  down; 
€everu  of  the  pirates  then  fired  upon  Lieutenant  M*Cormack  and  wounded  him  in 
five  places ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  effectuall;^  disabled  another  of  them,  and  then 
sinking  from  loss  of  blood,  the  vessel  was  carried,  when  Captain  Drew  immediately 
ordered  a  party  of  his  men  to  cut  her  off.  It  was,  however,  found  that  she  was 
moored  to  the  wharf  by  chains  from  the  bow  and  quarter,  which  it  required  nearly 
fifteen  minutes  to  unloose. 

'*  During  this  delay  the  American  guard  stationed  at  the  inn  above  Fort  Schlosser 
turned  out,  and  commenced  firing  upon  the  assailants;  in  consequence  of  Uus, 
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a  troln!  or  ttro  reftpectmg  the  ek^cu* 
tibn  of  duf  policy  towards  China.  Oui' 
readet's  ^ill  remembet'  that  w^  ex- 
pressed a  very  decided  opinion  against 
what  appeared  to  us  a  very  critninally 
Supine  behaviour  on  the  part  of  our 
authorities  both  kt  home  ahd  abroad, 
when  the  opium  question  was  under 
deliberation ;  a  conduct  which  led  to 
the  unhappy  results  which  involved 
the  necessity  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Chinese  snas.  Had  ordinary  prudence 
or  vigour  been  displayed  by  our 
wretched  ministers,  every  difficulty 
would  haVe  been  removed  which  im- 
peded a  most  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  all  the  points  which  remained  to  be 
arranged.  Authoritative  regulations 
would  have  been  established  by  which 
the  opium  smuggling  would  have  been 
prevented  ;  or,  whatever  irregularities 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
committed,  we  should  not  have  been 
to  blame,  nor  would  we  have  aiforded 
the  Chinese  the  excuse  for  believing 
that  it  was  by  our  positive  contriv&nce 
their  revenue  laws  were  set  at  nought, 
and  that  our  only  object  was  to  pro- 
secute a  profitable  contraband  trade,  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  and  the 
morals  of  their  people* 

All  this  was  very  unfortunate  and 
Very  wrong.  It  was  the  almost  In- 
evitable result  of  those  changes  which 
inflicted  a  profligate  and  incapable 
ministry  upon  the  empire.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  calamitous  consequences 
which  have  already  attended  the  over 
dose  of  democracy  administered  in  the 
Russell  purge,  and  for  which  every 
thinking  man  must  have  been  pre- 
pared. But  we  were  not}  we  confess, 
auite  prepared  for  the  resdlts  which 
followed,  and  which  still  Ifeave  the 
matters  at  issue  in  a  state  as  undeter- 
mined and  'as  unsatisfactory  as  they 
were  before. 


Some  resentfbl  violence  6n  the  pari 
of  the  Chinese  authoritTes,  authorized, 
in  the  judgment  of  our  rulerS,  re;)rl- 
sals:  and,  accordingly,  an  armament 
sailed  for  that  distant  country,   cOtt- 
sistinjj  of  a  force  sufifeient  to  have 
speedily  brought  even  more  imprac- 
ticable people  to  reason.     But  ai  yet 
nothing  has  been  done.     Our  power 
wa?,  indeed,  demonstrated  to  be  <)uite 
overwhelming,  if  we  fkh*ly  ind  folly 
nut  it  forth ;  and,   let  us  add,   war 
having  been  commenced,  mercy  to  thfe 
people    themselves   required    that    it 
should  be  carried  on  with  vigour,  as 
thus  the  end  Would  be  more  speedily 
arrived  at,  and  a  definitive  arrange- 
ment concluded  that  would  not  after- 
wards be  lightly    disturbed.      Such, 
however,  has  not  been  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whose  guidance  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  have    been  entrusted. 
On  the  contrary,  a  degree  of  forbear- 
ance, whieh  has  been    mistaken  for 
foebleness,  has  been  manifested,  which 
has  caused  the  Chinese  again  to  take 
heart ;    and  our  admiral,  instead  of 
striking  a  blow  which  would    have 
taught  his  celestial  Majesty  the  danger 
of  trifling  with  the  might  of  Britain^ 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  ineshes  of  wily  and  tedious  ne^ 
gotiations,  when   all  delay    ihost  be 
adverse    to   him,   and  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  whose  preparations  for  de- 
fence are  going  on  with  rapidity,  while 
our    troops   are    suflWing    from    an 
unhealthy  position,  where  they  have 
been  visited  with  something  scarcely 
less  pestilential  than  the  Walcheren 
fever.     All  this  is  peculiarly  unfortu^ 
nate  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present*, 
when  we  are  Bot  yet  quite  free  from 
the  danger  of  a  European  war,  and 
when,  unless  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence  take  place,  war  with  Ame- 
rica would  seem  inevitable.     Indeed 


Lieutenant  Elmsley,  R.  N.,  heading  a  volunteer  party  of  sixteen  men,  armed  with 
nothing  but  their  cutlasses,  advanc^  about  thirty  yards  towards  them,  and  form- 
ing in  Tine,  they  gallantly  stood  there  to  protect  the  vessel  against  the  American 
riflemen  until  the  chain  and  cables  were  cast  off.  The  crews  now  rettirning  te 
their  respective  boats,  towed  the  vessel  from  the  wharf,  but  the  current  irrevocably 
drifting  her  towards  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  Capt.  Drew,  assisted  by  one  man,  set  her 
on  fire,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  towed  into  the  stream,  the  assailuits,  finding 
she  was  more  than  they  could  hold,  let  her  go,  and  giving  her  three  British  cheers, 
they  rapidly  pulled  away  for  their  own  shore,  while  the  pirate  steamer  slowly  glided 
towards  her  doom  I  A  smaH  light  glowing  within  her  sttddenly  burst  from  het 
hold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  euilty  vessel,  enveloped  in  Btumitt  Wal  seM  hUTTtM^ 
to#atdl  Hie  HpM»,  down  Wftioft  she  hiftttly  d«B«Mi«k^  luHil>  iratebbig  tM  «f4it  of 
the  Great  KorM»ftlMe  FaU)  ever  the  t(?e«l." 
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on^  would  sat,  the  uiMettled  state  of 
our  relartoifis  with  China  Haay  b*>  with 
oiil*  traifiMitianfIc  bf^th^-^^  the  deteN 
ittinlng  motive  fbr  eAgaging^  in  hoe« 
tittties  with  ns.  It  is  clear,  that  with' 
them>  war  or  peace  will  be  mtich  more 
k  matter  of  calculation,  than  a  question 
of  principle.  Their  chances  of  sue* 
e^8s»  and  theit  prospect  of  gain,  will 
determine  the  expediency  or  the  inex* 
pediency  of  taking  a  warlike  attitndei 
inuch  moire  than  any  abstract  Reasoning 
respecting  the  gtounds  by  which  they 
could  justify  such  a  determination. 
Andy  we  repeat  it»  our  chanoee  of  pre- 
serving peace  with  America  may  have 
been  very  seriously  diminished  by  our 
blundering  in  China ;  not  to  talk  of 
the  danger  to  our  possessions  in  the 
£ast,  which  must  arise  fVom  any 
check  which  our  arms  experience  in 
any  quarter,  and  which  would  become 
the  most  imminent  peril  if  the  neces- 
sity were  imposed  upon  us  of  employ- 
ing our  force,  at  the  same  time,  m 
active  sorvice  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  habitable  worid. 

But  our  reason  for  alluding  to  this 
sal^jeot  at  present  is,  we  confess,  some- 
what diferent  from  any  which  would 
be  snggested  by  a  simple  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  em- 
pire. We  are  desirous  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  religious  read^  to 
the  dealings  of  Providence  with  us  as 
a  nation,  and  of  pointing  out  to  him^  a 
striking  instance  in  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  he  will  not  tail  to  recognise 
a  righteous  retribution. 

In  our  interference  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  we 
were  manifestly  in  the  right,  and 
t^rance  as  manifestly  in  the  wrong. 
We  desired  justice,  and  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  would  a^ord  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
France  was  ebvieuslv,  indeed,  we  may 
now  almost  say,  eon&ssedly  bent  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  French  objects* 
in  utter  contempt  for  international 
morality,  when  it  would  interpose  a 
check  to  her  profligate  ambition. 
What  was  the  result  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing a  variety  of  adverse  circumstances 
which  threatened  to  embroil  Europe 
in  a  general  war,  our  effofts  have 
been  crowned  with  the  most  entire 
success  ;  the  insidious  efforts  of 
Franc*  have  been  counteracted ;  her 
influence,  where  she  most  wished  to 
establish    it,    has    been    diminished. 


while  onrs  lOM  been  Inet'eased ;  and 
the  very  power  to  which  she  looked  as 
the  most  steiulfast  and  the  most  valu- 
Itble  of  her  allies,  is  now  but  too 
happy  to  recognise  whatever  of  do- 
minion he  i^  suffered  to  posses^,  as, 
owing  to  British  protection.  I»  not 
this  a  signal  instance  of  P^videnee 
favouring  the  righteons  cause,  to  those 
who  do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to 
believe  in  a  superintendingPl>ovidence^ 

Again,  in  the  more  extreme  east, 
the  same  great  truth  has  been  simi- 
larly exemplified.  When  the  British 
army  crossed  the  Indus,  it  was  not  in 
the  wantonness  of  a  profligate  ambi- 
tion. There  were  grounds  for  that 
movement,  by  which  political  morality 
must  be  satisfied ;  nor  was  it  optional 
with  us  to  remain  inactive,  and  suffer 
the  intrigues  to  proceed*  by  which 
our  Indian  empire  must  be  compro- 
mised, without  incurring  dangers  in 
comparison  with  which  our  bold  ad- 
vance was  prudence  itself,  by  which 
we  not  onlv  manifested  our  determi- 
nation and  our  power,  but  were 
also  enabled  to  discover  who  were 
our  friends  and  who  were  our 
enemies.  The  result  has  justified  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  The  character 
of  Oreat  Britain  has  been  maintained  f 
the  renown  of  her  arms  has  been  un- 
tarnished ;  intriguers  imd  malcontents 
have  withered  under  her  righteous 
displeasure ;  and  whatever  of  security 
or  of  sacredness  is  to  be  derived  from 
confounding  the  knavish  deviees  of  the 
jealous  or  discontented  Indian  powers 
by  whom  her  greatness  was  assailed, 
has  been  added  to  the  title  by  which 
she  holds  the  vast  possessions  ef  her 
eastern  empire.  That  is,  her  cause 
was  a  rignteous  cause,  and  Provi- 
dence, accordingly,  ordered  that  it 
should  prosper. 

But  in  China,  how  stood  the  case  ? 
We  were  there  without  those  moral 
grounds  (so  obvious  in  the  former  in- 
stances) by  which  our  proceedings 
would  have  been  justified.  We  re- 
lied more  upon  our  power  than  upon 
ouir  right.  We  vaunted  ourselves 
upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  despised 
the  feebleness  of  the  enemy  ;  and  yet, 
it  is  by  that  despised  and  feeble 
enemy  we  are  this  moment  morti- 
fied and  humbled,  so  as  to  be 
bereft  of  ahnost  all  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, bj  which  our  arms  io  other 
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parts  of  the  world  have  heen  signa- 
fizedy  and  l^]^aiIl  exposed  to  hazards  in 
which  reverses  may  be  incurred, 
such  as  would  more  than  deprive  us 
of  all  their  advantages.  There  is  a 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  which 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  read  to  us  in 
vain.  Never  yet  have  the  principles  of 
Eternal  Justice  been  violated  by  a  na- 
tion, without  sooner  or  later  bringing 
upon  it  condign  punishment.  And 
although  we  are  auite  prepared  for 
the  sneer  with  wnich  all  such  an- 
nouncements must  be  regarded  by  the 


individuals,  who,  for  our  follies  and 
our  sins,  are  permitted  at  the  present 
moment  to  bear  sway  in  British  coun- 
cils; the  time  is  not  very  distant 
•when  they  must  be  succeeded  by 
other  men,  who  may  find  it  their  beat 
policy  as  well  as  their  highest  wisdom 
to  believe,  and  to  act  upon  the  be- 
lief, that  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  the  earth,  and  to  whom  the 
precept  of  the  moralizing  poet  may 
be  addressed,  when  pointing  to  the 
crimes  and  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
cessors, 


'  Discite  justitiam  moniti,  ct  non  temnere  divos.' 


And  is  this  a  time  when  the  people 
should  any  longer  endure  the  wretch- 
ed mockery  of  government,  by  which, 
for  a  series  of  years,  this  great  em- 
pire has  been  cursed  and  insultedi 
France,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  only 
waiting  the  occasion  to  take  us  at  an 
advantage!  Her  teeming  and  mer- 
curial population  glowing  with  mili- 
tary fervour,  chafing  and  indignant 
at  fancied  insult,  and  keenly  mindful 
of  her  recent  humUiation  !  Her  wise 
and  sagacious  sovereign  feeling  un- 
easy on  his  throne,  unless  he  can  add 
to  the  title  by  which  he  at  present 
holds  it,  some  claim  as  a  conqueror  to 
the  respect  and  the  platitude  of  his 
people  1  Is  this  a  time  when  weak- 
lings, charlatans,  or  unprincipled  po- 
liticians should  be  suffered  to  occupy 
the  chief  places  in  the  administration 
of  our  public  aflfoirs  ? — men  who  have 
proved  themselves  not  only  utterly 
incompetent  to  the  exigencies  with 
which  they  have  had  to  deal,  but  wil- 
ling to  retain  office  upon  any  terms, 
even  those  which  bind  them  as  meni- 
als to  the  hoary  traitor,  by  whose 
wickedness  and  whose  turbulence  the 
whole  realm  has  been  disordered  ?  Is 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  until 
the  earthquake  shock  has  been  felt, 
by  which  the  whole  empire  may  be 
rocked   to  its  foundations,   and   the 


wisest  and  best  shall  no  longer  see 
their  way  out  of  the  multiplied  cala- 
mities that  mav  befell  us  ?  These  are 
questions  which  all  who  feel  interest- 
ed in  England's  welfare  now  ask  each 
other,  with  throbbing  hearts.  How 
much  longer  is  a  fatal  infatuation  to 
abuse  the  mind  of  our  youthftd  sove- 
reign? How  much  longer  is  her 
amiable  credulity  to  be  played  upon 
by  knaves  and  sycophants,  who  feel 
that  their  personal  and  public  impor- 
tance ceases  the  very  moment  she 
becomes  disabused  ?  We  know  not. 
But  this  we  do  know,  that  the  weal 
or  the  woe  of  England  is  bound  up 
with  the  answer  which  may  be  given 
to  the  question.  This  we  do  know,  that 
the  hour  of  her  extinction  as  a  nation  is 
at  hand,  if  the  hour  of  her  redemption 
from  her  present  thrall  to  unprin- 
cipled revolutionists  draweth  not  nigh. 
We  await,  therefore,  the  issue  of  the 
mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence 
under  which  we  are  placed,  as  men 
whose  all  is  at  stake ;  nor  can  we 
forego  a  hope,  that  now,  at  length, 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  will  be 
aroused  ;  and  that  our  sovereign  may 
be  made  sensible  of  the  perils  which 
beset  her  throne,  and  reconciled  to 
the  only  step  which  could  inspire 
with  a  joyful  confidence  the  hearts  of 
her  faitiiml  people. 


^> 
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Expedition  to  Dunlecky — Fishing  party  on  the  cliff — A  Bad  Husband — The  lost 
,  Goose — Our  start  impeded  by  a  proceeding  customary  in  Clare. — Potatoes — 
Doctor  Baillie  and  a  line  lady  patient. 


Sept.  19th.  A  lovely  afternoon 
tempted  us  to  make  an  expedition  to 
Dunlecky  ca8t1e>  about  six  miles  from 
the  village.  It  was  quite  an  im- 
promptu thought,  suggested  by  th^ 
sunshine^  so  that  ve  started  off,  Lady 

G *s  party  and  our  own,  without 

havinff  had  tmie  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  way  to  the  place. 

"  The  road  b  good  as  far  as  the 
mills :  you  can  drive  there,  and  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  castle  by  the 
cliffSs."  This  information  we  obtained 
en  chendttt  and  away  we  drove. 

The  view,  when  we  gained  the  top 
of  the  hill,  was  magnificent.  Before 
us  lay  extended  the  broad  Shannon, 
with  its  little  bays  and  islets, — the 
surface  dotted  with  dusky  turf  boats, 
and  here  and  there  larger  vessels 
whose  milk-white  sails  glanced  in  the 
sunshine.  Beyond,  in  the  far  distance, 
was  the  cloud-like  outline  of  the 
Kerry  mountains  ;  and  between  us 
and  the  river  a  smiling  valley,  whose 
irregular  expanse  was  variegated  by 
patdies  of  potatoes,  rocky  fields  in 
which  some  wild-looking  cattle  were 
grazing,  squares  of  dark  iog,  and 
com  nelds  where  the  harvest  work 
was  proceeding  busily.  I  remarked  a 
group  of  most  German-looking  women 
binding  wheat  in  one  of  those  fields, 
who  with  a  party  of  men  reaping  a 
little  way  from  them,  all  stopped  to 
look  curiously  at  the  strangers. 

Behind  us  was  the  village  of  Kilkee, 
clustering  far  below  round  the  water's 
edge.  The  mighty  sea  stretching 
away  as  fisur  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
unruffled  and  sleeping  like  a  eiant 
taking  his  rest ;  nothing  to  brei£  the 
calm  blue  expanse  save  nere  and  there 
where  a  burst  of  glittermg  spray  be- 
trayed the  sunken  rock,  and  where 
the  crested  billows  chafed  and  fretted 
against  the  projecting  head-lands. 

We  had  now  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  here  the  road  was  no 
longer  passable  for  our  jaunting-cars. 

Down  we  got  on  terra  Jirma,  or 
rather  on  yiSding  bog ;  but  which 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  100. 


way  were  we  to  go?  that  was  the 
question.  There  was  no  one  to  an- 
swer it.  The  reapers  in  the  valley 
were  so  far  below  us  that  they  could 
not  have  heard  our  voices,  and  no 
living  thing  was  stirring  on  the  bare 
mountain  side  except  a  few  half- 
starved  sheep,  who  stared  eagerly  at 
us  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned 
to  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  ex- 
tract something  to  eat  from  the  brown 
soil.  At  last  we  descried  a  group  of 
children  driving  some  cows  down  a 
rocky  winding  path  into  the  valley. 
We  darted  away  after  them  to  obtam 
the  necessary  information ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  little  urchins  perceive 
our  intentions  than  they  took  nright  at 
the  strangers  and  scampered  off  as 
fast  as  their  bare  legs  could  carry 
them.  They  were  soon  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  leaving  us  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  to  console  ourselves  —  fox- 
and-grape  fashion — with  the  idea  that 
even  if  we  had  overtaken  them,  it 
would  have  availed  us  nothing,  as  the 
probability  was  that  they  neither  spoke 
nor  understood  a  word  of  English. 

We  were  soon  relieved  from  our 
dilemma  by  P ,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  brow  of  the  hill  with 
a  guide.  Where  he  had  found  him  I 
know  not;  but  there  he  was,  a  tally 
well-built  man,  without  shoes  or  ■. 
yes  he  had  stockings  reaching  to  the 
ancles  which,  covering  his  legs,  left 
the  feet  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
pristine  liberty.  His  intelligent  face 
was  innocent  of  a  razor,  so  that  a  set 
of  large  white  teeth  looked  whiter 
still,  contrasted  with  a  sable  fringe, 
which  as  fiu*  as  a  lady  might  venture 
a  calculation  on  so  abtruse  a  pointy 
might  have  been  of  three  or  four  days 
growth.  Mister  James  Purtill,  for  so 
was  he  hight,  having  announced  that 
he  "had  none  of  de  English,"  pro- 
ceeded to  deeds  in  default  of  words, 
and  strode  stoutly  on,  we  following, 
over  bog,  rock,  and  bank ;  now 
picking  our  way  through  the  loose 
stones  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  now 
2m 
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climbing  the  rude  fence  that  divided 
one  field  from  another. 

We  soon  reached  the  cliffs,  and  our 
progress  to  the  castle  was  now  much 
slower,  from  the  frequent  stops  to  ad- 
mire the  magnificent  views  of  sea  and 
rock,  and  projecting  head-land.  Every 
turn  brought  to  %ht  some  fresh  ob- 
ject of  interest.  Here  was  a  huge 
mass  of  rock  standing  out  from  the 
cliffs  like  a  gigantic  pUlar,  as  though 
it  had  been  rent  and  isolated  from  we 
main  rock  in  some  awful  convulsion  of 
the  elements  $  and  then  we  came  sud- 
denly on  a  deep  rent  or  chasm,  into 
which  the  sea  rushed  through  an 
opening  wid^iing  gradually  hito  a 
cu*cular  bay.  It  was  quite  fearful  to 
look  down  into  some  of  these  chasms: 
the  dark  cliffs  which  walled  them  in 
caused  the  water  below  to  appear  of 
«n  inky  Uackness ;  and  the  sea  being 
p^feoUy  calm,  there  was  not  a  ripple 
on  the  surfttce,  whose  intense  glo^ 
was  made  more  striking  by  a  quantity 
of  foam  which  lay  there  in  thick  white 
masses— the  relics  of  the  last  gale« 
telling  of  the  wild  work  the  pent-up 
ocean  sometimes  makes  m  these  fearfbl 
spots. 

AHer  stopping  to  admire  Bishop's 
Island  in  the  distance,  and  to  listen  to 
the  hoarse  muffled  rumbling  roar  of 
the  sea  in  Bome  of  the  curious  sub- 
terranean caverns  that  abound  here, 
we  reached  at  last  Dunlecky  Castle. 
It  is  a  picturesque  old  ruin,  a  strong- 
hold indeed,  defended  on  three  sides 
hj  the  mighty  Atlantic,  and  was  Used 
in  former  times  to  protect  the  cattle 
taken  in  predatory  expeditions  against 
the  neighbouring  chief^ns.  The 
cliffs  change  their  character  here,  and 
shelve  gradually  down  to  the  sea  in 
ledges  of  flat  rock.  To  the  right  of 
the  castle,  however,  they  are  very 
.precipitous,  and  there  we  found  om*- 
aelves  on  the  borders  of  a  large  chasm 
shaded  like  a  horse-shoe.  On  a  pro- 
jecting fragment  of  cliff,  three  hundred 
feet  over  the  inky  depths  beneath, 
was  perdbed  a  lad  fishing.  This  frag- 
ment was  undermined,  so  that  it  hung 
as  it  were  over  the  chasm ;  and  so 
narrow,  that  as  the  boy  sat  astride 
upon  it,  his  legs  depended  at  either 
side.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
Ihim  without  a  shudder  ;  a  touch  appa^ 
rently  would  have ,  sent  him  toppliiig 
down    the    dreadful    preoipice ;    \c 


seemed  as  though  the  pulling  of  the 
fish  at  his  line  below  must  inevitably 
have  dragged  him  from  his  perilous 
position.  He  appeared  greatly  amused 
at  the  apprehension  with  which  we 
looked  at  him,  and  replied  to  our 
warnings  with  an  incredulous  laugh, 
and  a  ^Id  flourish  of  his  fishing  rod. 

Farther  on,  a  large  party  of  men 
were  similarly  employed,  though  in  a 
safer  situation ;  and  we  ant  ooridves 
down  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  watch  tiie 
fishing  operations.  Our  guide  toc^ 
up  his  poAtion  behind  us,  to  act,  iA 
case  of  need,  as  inteqnreter.  His 
stock  of  English  seemed  to  hav«  mar- 
vellously increased  since  our  first 
meetings  and  during  the  walk  he  had 
managed  to  give  us  a  sketdi  of  bk 
worlcQy  affairs,  and  to  mfbrm  us  that 
his  personal  property  consisted  of  a 
cabin  in  the  vulage  of  Moveen,  a  wifiK, 
a  cow,  seven  children,  nine  sheep,  and 
geese  innumerable. 

**  Why  you  are  a  rich  man  f*  we  ex- 
clMmed,  as  the  catalogue  proceeded.^ 
"  nine  sheep,  geese — " 

*'  Yes,  indte^,"  he  interrupted  ironi- 
cally, *<much  datl  maybe  one  dog 
come,  and  put  sheeps  or  gooee  into 
de  hole  ; — maybe  goose  go  of  herself 
into  hole — and  den  rich  1   much  dat  !** 

By  '*  de  hole"  we  found  was  meant 
the  large  chasm  already  mentioned, 
which  it  seemed  was  often  iktal  to  the 
aniim^  that  approached  too  near  th^ 
brink.  With  all  his  losses,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  Mr.  PurtiU  was  in 
very  comfortable  cnxsurastances,  that 
he  had  potatoes  aad  fish  enough  to 
live  on  all  the  year  round,  was  poa- 
sessed  of  two  pairs  of  sfajoes,  and  that 
the  sfteckings  without  feet  were  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  not  neceesity.  ' 

But  to  return  to  the  fishermen. 
They  formed  a  wild-lookiag  group, 
seated  alonv  the  edge  of  the  d^, — 
some  lying  Bat  on  their  face  and  hands, 
peering  down  the  dizzy  height  to  nee 
whether  idl  was  right  with  the  Iwe 
below.  These  lines  were  upwards  of 
tiiree  hundred  feet  long :  a  stone  was 
tied  to  the  end,  and  to  l^is  was  at- 
tached a  muscle  or  a  piece  of  crab  as 
a  bait.  It  was  then  flung  off,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  rushed  down^  and 
the  violent  jerk  it  gave  the  eftout  stidc 
graftped  by  thb  fisherman  to  whiHi  it 
was  fastened,  niade  us  glance  iDvdhm- 
tai«ly  to^K^de  tlm  iV^irful  spot^^hlR^ 
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the  boy  sat  suspended  over  the  deep. 
It  was  wondemil  how  he  escaped  being 
pulled  down  by  his  own  rope. 

The  men  had  been  fishing  since  day- 
break, taking  advantage  of  the  calm 
weather.  Piles  of  fish  were  lying  on 
the  ledges  of  rock,  and  a  quantity  of 
muscle  shells  were  scattered  about.  A 
pretty  girl,  sister  to  one  of  the  men, 
was  busy  opening  the  muscles  with  a 
small  knife,  and  taking  out  the  fish  in 
readiness  for  baiting  the  hooks.  Her 
dark  mantle  was  draped  gracefully 
over  her  head,  and  her  rosy  face  and 
laughing  blue  eyes  peeped  out  of  the 
folds.  She  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  English. 

We  sat  for  some  time  watching  the 
lines  in  expectation  of  a  fish  being 
caught.  At  last  one  of  the  men  com- 
menced drawing  up  his  rope  ;  it  was 
so  long  that  I  thought  he  would  never 
have  done  pulling  it  in,  and  was  look- 
ing eagerly  for  the  end,  when  I  saw 
him  jerk  it  away  with  a  gesture  of^ 
vexation. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  inquired, 
"  I  thought  you  had  taken  a  fish." 

"  Believe  that,"  he  said,  "  she  there, 
— she  half  up, — den  jompe  away." 

By  this  time  a  boy  farther  down  on 
the  cliff  was  drawing  up  hb  line  with 
a  poor  fish,  which  did  not,  like  its  wise 
predecessor,  "jompe  away,"  but  was 
taken  off  the  hook  and  flung  down  on 
the  rock  near  a  heap  of  others  already 
dead.  The  glancing  of  its  silvery 
scales,  and  the  beautiful  hues  of  its 
body  as  it  flapped  about  and  struggled 
on  the  ground,  were  a  great  contrast 
to  the  dull  and  comparatively  dis- 
coloured appearance  of  the  dead  ones. 

The  lad  who  brought  up  this  fish 
was  a  very  ill-looking  fellow,  with  a 
dark  unprepossessing  countenance. 
The  pile  behind  him  had  been  all  taken 
by  himself;  there  were  about  three 
dozen  in  it. 

**  What  will  you  do  with  all  these 
fish?"  we  inquired;  "will  you  sell 
them?" 

«  No — to  salt  and  eat  for  myself." 

"You  will  never  be  able  to  get 
through  such  a  quantity  by  yourself," 

said  r ,  laughing  ;  "  you  are  not 

married f  I  suppose?"  he  added  jestingly, 
and  little  expecting  the  reply. 

"  Married  ?, —  yes,  —  believe  that," 
feaid  the  boy. 

"  Is  it  possible,  at  your  age  I  Have 
you  any  children  ?  " 


"No." 

"  Well  I  that  is  prudent  at  least.** 

"  But  I  haven't  de  wife  either." 

*'  Ah,  I  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  He  misunderstood  me,"  con- 
tinued P ,  tmnoing  to  the  guide, 

who,  small  as  was  his  stock  of  English^ 
knew  a  little  more  than  the  others. 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Purtill  vehe-» 
mently,  "  he  right — he  right — he  mar- 
ried, believe  that." 

"  Then  how  does  he  mean  that  he 
has  no  wife  ?  is  she  dead  ?" 

"  Dead  1 "  cried  the  boy,  "  not  she." 

"  Rim  away,— she  run  away,"  ex- 
claimed a  dozen  voices. 

"Why  did  she  do  that?"  we  in- 
quired. 

"  Oh  I  he  too  good  man  to  her," 
said  an  old  fisherman,  whose  features 
looked  almost  bursting  with  his  efforts . 
to  repress  the  merriment  that  over- 
flowed at  his  eyes,  and  played  round 
his  laughing  waggish  mouth.  **  H0 
too  soft;  woman  never  mind  soft 
man  ;  wife  no  stay  with  husband  with- 
out he  keeps  her  in  order.  He  no 
do  that  —  he  like  a  pillow-case,— wife 
go  off  firom  like  of  he,  soft  as  goose 
feathers," 

This  sally  was  followed  by  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  all  the  men,  which  we, 
not  understanding  what  the  old  fellow 
meant,  could  not  join  in.  We  looked 
to  Purtill  for  an  explanation. 

*'  Ah !  no  mind  him,"  he  said,  "  a 
purpose  (jesting)  he  is, — he  old  plea- 
sure man  (wag)." 

Just  then  the  unfortunate  fish  last 
caught,  which  had  hitherto  lain  still, 
began  to  spring  up,  flap  his  fins  about 
and  gasp  so  violently,  that  I  entreated 
the  young  man  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  kill  the  poor  creature  and  put  it  out 
of  pain  at  once. 

"  Poor  creature  indeed ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, laughing  scornfully,  and  giving 
the  fish  a  kick  which  made  it  pant  and 
struggle  more  than  ever,  —  "  poor 
creature  1  no,  no — let  her  alone — she 
quiet  enough  by-and-by,  believe  that.** 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  G ,  "  if 

he  is  so  cruel  to  his  fish,  he  was  so  to  his 
wife.  I  dare  say  she  ran  away  from 
him  because  he  was  a  bad  husband." 

The  inference  was  correct ;  as  ap- 
peared from  the  history  we  gathered 
afterwards  from  our  guide.  The  young 
girl,who  was  very  pretty  and  had  a  house 
of  her  own  in  the  village,  married  this 
ill-looking  lad  about  a  year  before,  the 
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first  thioe  he  did  after  their  man'iage 
was  to  sell  the  house,  and  take  her  to 
the  cahin  occupied  hy  his  mother  and 
sisters.  They,  not  liking  the  marriage, 
which,  of  course,  would  partly  with- 
draw from  them  the  earnings  of  the 
youth,  persecuted  the  poor  young 
creature,  and  not  content  with  this, 
stirred  up  her  husband  against  her. 
He  ill-treated  her  shamefmly,  and  at 
last  beat  her  in  so  savage  a  manner, 
that  she  ran  away  from  him,  and  was 
never  heard  of  since. 

"  She  had  no  shild  (child)  you  see," 
added  Purtill  in  conclusion, — **  so  she 
ffo.  If  she  had  de  shild,  she  stay  by 
de  father  of  it,  suppose  he  beat  her,  or 
kill  her  ever  so  much." 

What  a  tribute  this  was  to  the 
strength  of  a  mother's  love !  to  that 
unselfish  affection  which  would  have 
enabled  this  poor  creature,  had  she 
been  one,  to  bear  any  ill-treatment  for 
the  sake  of  her  offspring. 

Such  a  9ase  of  separation  is  very 
rare ;  the  story  seemed  related  as  a 
sort  of  wonder.  Conjugal  affection 
appears  to  subsist  even  more  strongly 
amng  the  poor  than  in  any  other 
class.  And  it  is  no  wonder  this  should 
be  so.  Husband  and  wife  are  with 
them  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other  for  all  the  little  kind  and  neces- 
sary ofiices  of  life,  and  as  with  the 
mountaineer, 

** the  rude  tempest  and  the  whirl- 
winds roar. 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains 
more," 

so  the  sufferingps  and  privations  en- 
dured together,  and  the  hardships  mu- 
tuaUy  shared,  serve  to  endear  more  and 
more  to  each  other  the  humble  pair. 

When  we  left  the  cliff  where  we 
had  been  sitting  to  watch  the  fisher- 
men, every  hat  in  the  group  was 
snatched  off  to  wave  us  an  adieu ; 
and  many  a  fervent  "  safe  home,"  and 
**  God  speed  ye  1"  followed  us  as  we 
turned  away. 

We  were  picking  our  steps  through 
a  swampy  spot,  half  stream,  half  bog, 
where  the  least  departure  from  the 
large  stones  scattered  at  intervals 
woiild  have  caused  a  rather  unpleasant 
contact  between  our  ancles  and  the 
soft  black  mud,  when  a  shout  from 
our  guide  caused  us  to  turn  round. 
He  was  standing  near  the  edge  of  the 
chasm,  pointing  down  towards  it^  and 
gesticolatug  most  vehemently. 


**  Come,  come,  see — didn't  I  tell 
you  ?  —  see  yourself  —  goose  in  de 
hole  !'• 

We  went  as  near  as  we  dared  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  ;  and  there  in- 
deed, on  a  small  projectmg  ledge, 
close  to  the  dark  waters,  we  descried 
the  unfortunate  goose.  She  had  pro- 
bably been  frightened  by  something, 
and  going  too  near  the  edge,  had 
flown  down  the  steep.  The  distance 
down  was  so  great,  that  she  looked 
like  a  white  speck  at  the  bottom: 
some  of  our  party  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  what  they  saw  was  not  a 
dash  of  sea-foam  on  the  black  rock  ; 
so  to  convince  them,  our  g^de  began 
throwing  stones  into  the  chasm,  to 
frighten,  and  cause  her  to  stir ;  but 
the  poor  bird  scarcely  moved  ;  I  never 
saw  such  a  picture  of  disconsolate 
misery  as  she  looked,  standing  there 
on  the  cold  bare  rock,  scarcely  stir- 
ring, though  the  stones  were  rattling 
about  her  head.  She  seemed  quite 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  her  case, 
poor  creature ;  and  that  she  would 
never  again  join  her  feathered  compa- 
nions, who  were  browsing  sociably  in 
a  large  fiock  on  the  green  plain  above, 
apparently  little  disturbed  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  solitary  wretch  doomed 
to  a  lingering  death  on  the  rocks. 

"  And  is  there  no  way  of  re-scuing 
the  poor  goose  ?"  we  inquired  of  oiu* 
guide. 

"  No  ;  unless  man  go  down  there,** 
he  answered,  pointing  with  a  ffrin  to 
the  glistening  wall  of  black  precipitous 
rock  three  hundred  feet  deep,  which 
it  almost  made  one's  head  reel  to  look 
at.  <'  She  too  fat  to  fiy  up ;  and  canoe 
seldom  pass  by  there;  so  there  she 
stay.- 

"  And  she  will  die,  of  course  ?" 

**What  will  she  eat  f  yizs  the  re- 
ply, or  rather  the  question  of  Purtill, 
with  another  broad  grin,  and  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  towards  the  bare,  in- 
hospitable, rocky  prison  that  enclosed 
the  poor  bird. 

As  the  flock  was  not  his  property, 
but  belonged  to  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
our  guide's  spirits  were  not  affected 
much  by  the  loss  it  had  sustained.  He 
marched  on  merrily  before  us,  pro- 
mising as  we  were  getting  rather  tired, 
to  taice  us  by  a  short  cut  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Moveen,  near  which  our  jaunt- 
ing-cars were  waiting  for  us. 

Moveen  is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as 
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its  name ;  nevertheless,  before  one  of 
a  row  of  very  indifferent  cabins,  and 
that  one  by  no  means  the  best  looking, 
Mister  James  Purtill  stood  stock  stiU, 
and  planting  his  fingers  in  his  waist- 
coat pockets,  surveyed  the  same  in 
silent  admiration  for  several  minutes  ; 
gazing  from  the  dung-heap  at  the 
door,  on  which  a  pig  and  some  ducks 
were  revelling,  apparently  with  feel- 
ings of  exquisite  enjoyment,  to  an 
awkward  attempt  at  a  chimnev  on  the 
roof,  with  that  air  of  proud  fondness 
which  betrayed  at  once  the  relation- 
ship he  bore  the  edifice. 

"  That  is  your  cabin,  is  it  not  ?"  we 
inquired. 

"  Ay,  sure,"  replied  the  poor  man, 
with  glistening  eyes,  and  evidently 
stru^ling  to  keep  down  any  unbe- 
commg  pride  on  the  occasion — "  the 
cabin's  mine — no  other's." 

"  And  where  is  that  youngest  child 
you  seem  so  fond  of? — the  little  boy 
of  six  years  old  you  told  us  so  much 
about" 

An  animated  shout  from  our  guide, 
and  some  words  in  Irish,  brought  two 
or  three  wild-lookii)g  women  to  the 
door,  who  appeared  pushing  before 
them  the  object  invoked,  a  child  attired 
in  a  very  scanty  shirt,  curiously  inter- 
sected with  holes.  His  father  pointed 
him  out  to  us  most  triumphantly.  We 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
Httle  boy's  imperfect  toilette,  until  we 
recoUected  that  it  was  Saturday,  a 
day  when  the  juvenile  garments  in  an 
Irish  cabin,  usually  undergo  a  tem- 
porary eclipse  in  the  washing  tub,  to 
shine  out  with  renovated  splendour  at 
mass  next  morning. 

We  were  so  tired  after  our  walk  of 
between  five  and  six  miles,  including 
divers  digressions  in  exploring  for  the 
picturesque,  —  floundering  through 
bogs,  scrambling  over  rocks,  and  jump, 
ing  across  streams,  at  the  risk  of  a 
ducking,  that  we  hailed  the  sight  of 
our  jaunting-cars  with  no  small  satis- 
faction, and  were  not  long  in  seating 
ourselves  thereon.  Our  start,  how- 
ever, was  impeded  by  an  obstacle  very 
common  in  this  part  of  the  world :  a 
thread  of  blue  worsted  extended  across 
the  road  in  fVont  of  the  horse,  and 
held  by  two  young  women,  who  stood 
there  blushing  and  smiling,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  bright  shiUmg  or  six- 
pence to  purchase  the  withdrawing  of 
the  barrier.     They  could  not  express 


their  design  in  words,  at  least  in  any 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  us,  as 
they  did  not  speak  a  syllable  of  Eng- 
lish ;  nevertheless,  their  appeal  was 
so  irresistible,  that  I  do  not  Know  who 
could  have  refused  them.  One  in 
particular  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful creatures  I  ever  saw;  and  as 
she  stood  on  a  little  raised  mound  at 
the  road-side,  holding  up  the  reel  on 
which  the  worsted  was  wound,  she 
looked  a  perfect  picture ;  she  might 
have  been  about  nineteen  ;  her  figure 
graceful  with  the  roundness  and  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  and  her  lovely  face 
beaming  with  freshness  and  anima- 
tion. I  never  saw  any  thing  more 
winning  than  its  expression,  or  brighter 
than  the  smile  that  parted  her  coral 
lips,  and  disclosed  two  even  rows  of 
teeth  white  as  ivory. 

As  I  gazed  with  intense  admiration 
at  this  lovely  creature,  I  could  not 
repress  a  half  sigh  that  so  much  grace 
and  beauty  should  be  buried  in  the 
wretched  novel  from  which  she  had 
emerged;  and  yet  doubtless  she  was 
as  happy, — perhaps  much  happier,  in 
her  humble  lot,  than  if  placed  m  a  po- 
sition where  taste  and  refinement 
would  have  paid  the  homage  due  to 
the  exalted  and  intellectual  character 
of  her  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  her  girlish  appear- 
ance, this  young  peasant  was  a  wife 
and  a  mother  too.  A  little  cherub  of 
a  child,  the  very  miniature  of  herself, 
was  at  her  feet,  stretching  up  its 
arms  towards  her,  and  cnring  bitterly 
at  having  been  laid  down  ror  a  moment 
while  the  thread  was  held  before  the 
horse.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  old 
was  endeavouring  in  vain  to  console 
the  little  one,  who  obstinately  refused 
to  be  comforted.  Its  grief,  however,  did 
not  last  very  long;  for  we  had  not  gone 
a  dozen  yards  on  our  road  home,  be- 
fore I  saw  the  poor  little  thing  smiling 
through  its  tears,  and  clasping  its 
arms  around  its  lovely  mother's  neck 
as  it  nestled  its  head  in  her  bosom. 

Mondav.  —  A  stranger  travelling 
through  Ireland  in  the  summer  season 
is  often  surprised  at  the  plea  put  for- 
ward to  excite  his  compassion,  and 
obtain  alms  ;  when  perhaps  on  a  lovely 
af^moon  when  the  sun  shines  bright, 
the  air  is  balmy,  and  all  creation  revels 
in  enjoyment  and  plenty,  a  group  of 
beffffars  comes  up  to  his  carriage,  with 
<<  Ah,  then,  your  honouTf  won't  yoo 
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feel  for  us  this  hard  summer's  day ; — 
won't  you  give  us  something  this  hard, 
cruel,  summer's  day  ?  '* 

A  speech  like  this  is  incomptehcn- 
sible  to  a  person  unaware  of  the 
potato-eating  habits  of  the  peasantry, 
and  their  natural  consequences  — 
who  does  not  know  that  part  of  the 
sweet  months  of  June  and  July  are 
universally  called  "  the  bitter  six 
weeks,"  from  the  dreadful  privation 
of  food  endured  by  the  poor.  Their 
only  eatable  fails  them  then ;  the  old 
potatoes  are  either  all  used  or  unfit 
for  use  by  that  time,  and  the  new — 
generally  planted  late  owing  to  that 
improvident  spirit  which  no  sufferings 
or  experience  can  forewarn — have  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity.  The  misery 
endured  in  the  interval  is  inconceiv- 
able, and  no  one  that  has  not  witnessed 
it  can  have  any  idea  of  the  incredibly 
small  pittance  of  food  with  which  the 
poor  peasant  contrives  to  keep  "  the 
bare  life  in  him,"  until  plenty  arrives 
again.  Many  a  journey  does  the 
housewife  take  with  basKet  in  hand 
and  spade  on  shoulder  "to  try  the 
potatoes,"  as  it  is  called :  and  many  a 
time  does  she  return  unsuccessful  from 
the  field  with  disappointed  looks,  to 
boil  the  unwelcome  stir-about  for 
supper.  I  remember  one  scarce  season 
bemg  struck  with  the  very  charac- 
teristic reply  of  an  old  man  who  was 
carrying  home  a  fine  basket  full  of 
new  potatoes  he  had  just  dug. 

"  Those  are  very  well  grown  pota- 
toes, my  friend — is  it  long  since  you 
hare  been  digging  them." 

"Digging  them,  your  honour,  is 
it  ? "  said  the  poor  fellow,  scratching 
his  head — "faix,  then,  an'  sure  we 
were  digging  these  this  year  lon^  and 
long  before  they  were  there  at  all  j  — 
the  hunger  came  so  strong  upon  us, 
plaze  your  honour." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  evils  attend- 
ing them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce 
Paddy  to  adopt  any  other  species  of 
food,  so  attached  is  he  to  this. 
Bread  is  looked  upon  as  quite  an  extra 
rarity.  The  peasant  housewife  return- 
ing from  market  brings  home  a  penny 
loaf  to  her  little  blue-eyed  flaxen-headed 
brood  grouped  expectantly  at  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  for  an  especial  treat.  The 
"  white  bread"  is  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  comfits  and  confection- 
ftry  that  gladdened  our  childish  eyes 


from  the  hands  of  indulgent  uncles  or 
aunts ;  but  a  poor  Irish  family  would 
as  soon  think  of  making  a  meal  of  it, 
as  we  should  of  dining  off  plum  cake. 

I  remember  being  greatly  struck 
with  the  fondness  of  the  peasantry  for 
potatoes  at  a  harvest-home  dinner 
given  by  a  landlord  to  his  tenantry. 
We  were  passing  along  the  tables 
looking  on  at  the  happy  and  hungry 
guests,  whose  appetites,  had  they  been 
put  up  to  auction  and  offered  for  sale 
to  a  company  of  epicures,  would  have 
fetched  extraordinary  prices.  Great 
was  the  work  of  destruction  going  on 
upon  huge  mounds  of  beef,  joints  of 
pork  and  mutton,  pyramids  of  greens 
and  potatoes,  enormous  puddings,  pies 
of  Brobdignag  dimensions,  jugs  of 
beer,  and  jars  of  tee-total  temperance 
cordial.  One  man  had  a  plate  before 
him  which  was  piled  up  with  contri- 
butions from  every  good  dish  on  the 
table, — a  large  slice  of  plum-pudding 
resting  very  amicably  beside  a  goodly 
segment  of  corned  beef,  flanked  with 
greens.  Still  he  seemed  not  quite 
satisfied  —  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing wanting  to  complete  his  happi- 
ness— he  had  no  potatoes  I 

I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  instan- 
taneous change  produced  in  his  coun- 
tenance by  the  appearance  of  a 
smoking  dish  of  them  brought  into  the 
room  while  I  was  looking  at  him. 
His  eyes  sparkled  with  delight;  he 
threw  down  his  knife  and  fork  on  his 
plate  with  the  most  disrespectful  dis- 
regard of  its  motley  contents,  and 
thumped  his  knuckles  vehemently  on 
the  table  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  damsel  who  was  carrying  the  pota- 
toes, while  with  the  other  hand  he 
made  imploring  and  eager  signs  to  her 
to  bring  the  dainty  jn  his  direction. 
With  what  a  look  of  love  and  delight 
did  he  receive  the  potatoes  at  last ; 
and  how  hastily  he  pushed  away  the 
meat, — a  rarity  he  probably  never  saw 
more  than  once  a  year, — to  make  room 
for  his  every-day  friends,  applying  him- 
self to  peeling  them  with  knife  and 
thumb  with  the  most  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment. 

What  a  contrast  are  the  hardy, 
simple,  self-denymg  habits  of  the  poor, 
to  the  capricious  pampered  fastidious- 
ness of  the  spoiled  children  of  luxury  1 
There  is  something  rational  and  manly 
in  being   thus    easily   satisfied^  and 
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superior  as  it  were  to  animal  indul- 
gences, that  claims  respect ;  it  makes 
one  feel  humbled  at  seeing  the  culti- 
vated and  refined  put  out  of  their  wa^r 
by  an  ingredient  too  much  .hi  the 
sauce,  or  a  "turn"  too  little  in  the 
Toti,  A  poor  Irish  peasant  would 
blush  at  tne  childish  self-indulgence 
we,  who  think  ourselves  so  superior, 

S*ve  way  to  without  compunction.  If 
r.  Baillie  had  been  attending  him  in- 
stead of  the  fine  London  lady,  his  pa- 
tience would  not  have  been  put  to  the 
sore  test  it  was,  as  the  teazing,  que- 
rulous patient  went  through,  one  after 
another,  every  imaginable  sort  of  food 
that  could  be  thought  of,  asking  whe- 
ther she  mi^ht  eat  this,  or  avoid  that 
—whether  one  was  safe  or  the  other 
admissible.  At  last  the  poor  doctor's 
patience  was  brought  to  so  low  an  ebb 
by  the  inoessuit  cross-questioning,  that 


pray 


he  cut  it  short  and  rose  to  leave  his 
tormentor.  He  shut  the  door,  got 
down  stairs,  and  had  reached  the  hall 
rejoicing  in  his  escape,  when  he  heard 
a  step  behind  him. 

"Dr.    Baillie Sir- 

stop ^ 

The  doctor  turned,  and  there  was 
the  lady's  maid  hurrying  after  him 
apparently  on  an  errand  of  the  last 
importance. 

<*  Sir  —  I  —  dear,  dear  1  we  were 
afraid  you  had  gone,*'  gasped  the 
Abigiul,  out  of  breath.  ''Please  Sir, 
my  mistress  sent  me  to  say  she  qmte 
forgot  to  ask  you  whether  she  might 
eat  oysters!" 

"TeH  her,"  growled  the  Doctor, 
turning  round  in  a  r«ge,  "  tell  her  she 
may..  ..nand  the  shells  too !" 

M.  F,  D, 
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HALLOWED   GROUND. 

Where,  oh  where  is  hallowed  ground  ? 
Listen  where  the  night-winds  sound, 
Murmuring  through  the  lonely  pile 
Of  some  old  cathedral  aisle  ; 
Where,  with  rainbow  colours  stained, 
Moonlight  through  the  windows  rained. 
Falls  upon  the  marble  tomb. 
Glimmering  starlike  through  the  gloom ; 
While  the  silent  banner  droops. 
O'er  the  sculptured  warrior  groups ; 
Here  the  song  of  praise  hath  stirred^ — 
Here  the  organ  peal  been  heard, — 
Here  hath  waked  the  voice  of  prayer, — 
Surely  hallowed  ground  is  there. 

Yes  1  and  yet  not  only  here  ; — 

Come  unto  this  church-yard  near ; 

Where  the  gentle  whispering  breeze 

Softly  rustleth  through  the  trees  ;  ^ 

Where  the  moonbeam,  pure  and  white, 

Falls  in  floods  of  cloudless  light. 

Bathing  many  a  turfy  heap. 

Where  the  lowlier  slumberers  sleep ; 

And  the  graceful  willow  waves, 

Banner-l£e,  o'er  nameless  graves : 

Here  hath  prayer  arisen  like  dew,— 

Here  the  earth  is  holy  too.  i 

Lightly  press  each  grassy  mound ; 

Surely  this  is  hallowed  ground ! 

Holy  these  ;  yet  not  alone. 

Oft,  where  neither  name  or  stone 

Of  the  parted  keep  a  trace. 

Is  a  consecrated  place ; — 

Oft,  "  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie  " 

Have  an  unseen  dignity ; — 

Oft  the  halls  of  stately  pride. 

Are  to  holy  ground  allied : 

Many  a  mountain,  many  a  vale. 

Scene  of  some  inspiring  tale 

Of  the  olden  chivalry. 

Seems  a  sacred  spot  to  be, — 

Seems  to  say  that  hallowed  ground. 

May  in  every  land  be  found. 

Yes  1  where  mighty  names  have  been. 
Linked  unto  an  earthly  scene  ;-* 
Where  the  poet  and  the  sage 
Poured  their  hearts  upon  the  page  ; — 
Where  the  patriot  loved  to  tread. 
Where  he  found  his  warrior  bed ; — 
Where  the  messengers  of  God 
In  a  stranger  country  trod. 
Bearing  first  the  tidings  high 
Of  man's  glorious  destiny  ; — 
Where  the  martyr's  blood  sublime 
Sowed  Heaven's  seed  for  future  time ;— . 
To  these  spots  our  hearts  are  bound,— 
Here,  indeed,  is  hallowed  ground ! 

M.  A.  BaowKB. 
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FRAGMENT, 
IN   CONNECTION    WITH   "a   PASSAGE   IN   A   SPIRIT's   HISTORY." 

And  yet  that  beautiful  and  quiet  spot ! — 
Sheltered  from  woe  it  looked,  and  guiltless  once : 
So  like  a  vision  ne'er  to  be  forgot  I 
A  bower  the  spirit  never  might  renounce  I — 
A  gem  of  lustie  on  a  bosom  pure, 
Richly  reposing,  doth  not  proudlier  shine, 
From  the  rude  touch  of  common  hands  secure. 
Near  a  heart's  pulses  delicate  and  fine. 
Love,  and  the  lovely,  and  the  laughter  sweet 
Of  young  and  mirthfxd  lips  amid  its  shades  did  meet. 

Now,  silence  and  deep  solitude  seem  there  I— 
And  soul-oppressing  memories  of  hopes 
Long  burnt  to  ashes  fill  the  heavy  air 
Of  2ul  that  region  sad : — but  no  wild  drops 
Of  murmuring  grief  start  now  within  the  eyes 
Of  one  who  lingered  then : — for  still  I  see — 
As  furnace-smoke  ascending  to  the  skies 
From  the  proud  Paradise  destroyed  by  Thee 
Oh  I  righteous  God ! — the  breath  of  voiceless  sighs 
Whose  li&'obscuring  mists  fop  ever  inly  rise. 

Yet  once  I  lingered  there — nor  would  believe 
The  fiery  rain  was  near  ; — ^for  all  look'd  bright 
As  Love's  mute  smile  when  it  doth  subtly  weave 
By  the  mysterious  effluence  of  its  light 
Exquisite,  sleep-like  fascination  round 
The  soul,  which  follows  that  resistless  will. 
It's  being's  magnet : — ^fettered  thus  and  bound 
In  feeling's  charmed  trance :  —I  lingered  still — 
Nor  thought  of  flight, — ^till  on  my  shrinking  hand 
Some  angel's  grasp  was  laid,  by  Mercy's  stem  conmiand. 

Fresh  breathed  the  dawn — and  calmly  did  its  flood 
Of  summer  light,  at  my  uncurtaining  hand 
Burst  in  upon  the  lamps  that  burning  stood 
Near  sleepless  eyes : — the  leaves*  dew-glittering  band 
Sung  their  funt  hymn : — but  pale  in  morning's  rays 
Like  him  who  entered  Zoar  what  time  "  the  sun 
Had  risen  upon  the  earth,"  I  seemed  to  gaze 
Back  on  the  dwellings  of  a  world  undone. 
While  at  my  feet  hope's  fair  and  fruitful  hand 
Was  all  one  desert  realm  of  barren  scorching  sand ! 

*Twas  not  that  with  indignant  high  desire— 
Confronting  Lucifer's  earth-dazzling  face — 
Each  star  of  God  amid  the  Archangel  choir. 
Each  son  of  Heaven  in  his  own  ancient  place 
Watched  for  a  blight  on  every  blessing  there. 
With  solemn  eyes  of  light, — whose  silence  sought 
To  know  the  dread  commission  thev  should  b^ — 
It  was  not  these  on  the  Long-suffermg  wrought — 
But  One,  there  robed  in  purer  splendour  meek — 
High  heaven's  incarnate  Frincey^his  people's  chaina  to  break. 
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And  they  are  broken  1  never  more  to  bind 
Spirit  and  soul  as  onfi»t-**aad  we  who  fled    - 
From  earth's  doomed  Sodom  cast  no  glance  behind 
On  aH  that  awful  path^  hut  left  the  dead 
To  their  dark  slumbers : — and  the  past  is  now 
To  us  as  are  tiie  citiea  buried  deep 
Under  the  Dead  Sea's  wavei.     The  oUv9*bou|^ 
Of  dove-borne  promise  bears  na  when  we  weep^ 
Its  blessed  witnessy  that  the  deluge  tide 
Of  woe  and  sin  shall  soon  in  aidless  peaoe  mhtide. 

£•  M.  II* 


OTHBLLO. 

In  Venice  once  there  lived  a  sooty  fellow. 

By  trade  a  soMier,  and  by  name  Othello ; 

He  woo*d  the  genUest  daaiad  eT«r  known,  ar 

Fair,  virtuous,  bloomkig  maid  calFd  Desdemona. 

Her  father  would  as  li^  old  Nick  had  had  her ; 

So  one  fine  i^ht  Othello  brought  a  ladder 

Beneath  her  casement,  and  wiwout  mudi  trovUe 

The  pair  eloped,  and  got  themselves  made  douUei. 

Othello's  aneient  was  a  cunning  rascal, 

A  deep^  designinff  villain,  who  could  mask  all 

His  gloomy  treadiery,  so  that  poor  OtheUo 

Thought  him  a  most  surpassing  honest  fellow. 

This  villain,  finding  that  this  general  granted 

A  post  to  Michael  Cassio  which  he  wanted> 

Determined,  without  making  any  pother. 

To  be  revenged  on  both  the  one  and  t*oUMr  } 

And  the  first  thii^  thai  tiie  maHdons  brute  did 

Was  t'  hint  that  Cassio  had  the  Moor  oomuted* 

The  Moor,  however,  looked  for  confirmatioii^ 

Not  trusting  quite  laffo's  information. 

lago  being  a  ooafounded  swiper, 

One  night  makea  Cassb  drunk  as  any  pipar  ; 

Whereon  the  latter  got  into  a  hobble, 

By  stahlHng  one  Montano  in  a  squabble. 

The  Moor  dismisns  him  for  this  affgresaon, 

But  Desdemona  tries  her  intercesnoQ 

To  have  his  rank  restored,  and  grows  so  zealotu 

In  his  behalf,  Othello  becomes  jealous. 

Meanwhile  lago  got  a  certain  kerchief. 

Which  Desdemona  had  received  from  her  chiefs 

In  Cassio*s  chamber  had  contrived  to  leave  it. 

Then  tells  the  Moor  it  was  his  wile  who  gave  it. 

Othello  fiymg  in  a  wondrous  passion, 

Attack'd  his  wife  in  most  uncivil  fashion ; 

Call'd  for  the  handkerchief,  she  tried  to  find  i^ 

But  could  not,  so  she  begged  him  not  to  mind  it  9 

And  sought  in  vain  to  sooth  his  excellency, 

Who  left  the  room  in  a  confounded  freniy. 

Poor  Desdemona  passed  the  day  in  weepings 

Then  went  to  give  her  heart  relief  by  sleepmg ; 

And  sought  the  conch,  upon  whose  downy  feme? 

Her  lord  and  she  had  oft  repoaed  together. 

There  while  in  skmbtr  soft  and  pore  redislBg« 

Bright  holy  visions  o'er  her  ftmoy  shining. 

She  lay,  in  came  her  husband  with  a  candlei 

Hii  e/es  diUtedi  and  hi«  dagger's  buidlo  _         , 
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Clasped  in  one  hand.     On  tiptoe  he  advances 
To  the  bed-side,  and  on  her  sweet  face  glances  \ 
And  after  divers  doubts  and  much  misgiving;. 
Swears  that  she  shan't  stay  longer  with  the  living  i 
Wakes  her,  and  says  'tis  quarter  past  eleven^ 
And  bids  her  pray,  to  fit  her  soul  for  heaven* 
He'll  give  her  just  five  minutes  to  get  ready. 
Poor  Desdemona's  head  grows  quite  unsteady ; 
She  sighs  and  sobs,  assures  him  he's  mistaken, 
But  spite  of  all  the  rascal  is  unshaken  ; 
And  tho'  her  tears  would  make  a  lump  of  curd  stir, 
He  smothers  the  poor  creature  with  the  bolster. 
The  servants  hearii^  all  this  row,  and  thinking 
There's  something  wrong,  break  thro'  the  door  like  winking. 
In  rush  the  lady's  father,  Gratiano^ 
Emilia,  lago,  and  Montano. 
Emilia  says  she  gave  her  lord  and  master 
The  handkerchief  that  caused  the  sad  disaster, 
lago's  guilt  i^  made  appear  quite  clearly ; 
Othello  sticks  him  with  his  sword  severely. 
The  people  seize  his  blade — he  makes  a  swagger- 
Speaks  of  his  deeds  and  then  draws  out  his  dagger ; 
Regrets  he  should  have  used  his  wife  so  badly. 
Then  stabs  himself  to  end  the  story  sadly. 
This  tale  is  writ  in  Shakespeare's  lyric  finis^ 
But  his  account  is  not  as  good  as  mine  is. 
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TO    OUR    HUNDREDTH    NUMBER. 

We  have  for  some  years  past  presented  our  readers  with  a  series  of  memoirs 
descriptive  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Ireland,  and  for 
some  months  with  another  series,  in  which  are  chronicled  the  stories  of  those 
among  her  living  characters,  who  seem  justly  entitled  to  such  notice.  We 
trust  that  it  will  not  he  considered  an  unacceptable  request  if,  on  the  appearance 
of  this  our  hundredth  number,  we  ask  attention  for  a  few  moments,  while  we 
desert  biography  for  autobiography,  and  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
subject  on  which,  it  is  said,  all  men  are  eloquent  and  none  agreeable — self. 
As  some  palliation  of  the  infliction,  we  promise  that  our  observations  shall  be 
extremely  brief. 

There  are  few  who  will  honour  these  remarks  with  a  perusal,  that  do  not 
remember  the  moment  which  saw  us  make  our  first  entrance  into  the 
publishing  world.  They  will  recollect  that,  however  promising  might  be  the 
appearance  of  the  literary  infant,  the  majority  of  those  who  gazed  upon  its  cradle 
predicted  the  very  reverse  of  its  subsequent  growth  and  vigour,  and  that  not 
even  the  auspicious  indication  of  our  nationality,  nor  the  half-sanction  of  the 
sponsorship  of  our  University  which  our  title  seemed  to  announce,  could  exempt 
us  firom  the  fate  that  seems  inevitably  attached  by  nature  to  the  birth  of  all 
things  human. 

"  Humaneeque  comes  vitte  timor  excipit :  ille 
Cunctantem  frustra  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 
Oorripit  invadens,  ferreisque  ampleetitur  ulnis.** 

Our  magazine  was  Irish  ;  and  nothing  Irish  had  possessed  sufficient  vitality  to 
exist  twelve  months.  Published  in  Dublin,  actually  written  for  the  most  part 
by  authors  resident  in  Ireland,  and  seeking,  as  the  principal  basis  of  support,  an 
Irish  circulation  ! — against  such  an  accumulation  of  unfortimate  circumstances, 
what  could  avail  ?  This,  however  generous  might  be  the  few,  or  however  acute 
their  discrimination  to  perceive  in  us  some  germs  of  longevity,  this  was  the 
anticipation  generally  entertained :  nor  can  we  say  that  it  was  without  reason, 
if  the  analogy  of  the  past  might  be  supposed  to  afford  any  guide  in  the  prediction 
of  the  future,  and  oiu*  periodical  were  to  resemble  its  predecessors  in  its 
fortunes  as  in  its  features. 

Previous  to  or  since  the  Union,  no  Irish  Magazine  or  Review  ever  attained  the 
circulation,  or  existed  for  the  same  length  of  time  we  have  now  reached.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  Irish  market,  we  enjoy  an  exten- 
sive sale  throughout  England  and  Scotland :  nay,  there  is  not  a  single  colony, 
where  the  language  of  Great  Britain  is  spoken,  into  which  our  merits  or  our 
title,  or  it  may  be  both,  have  not  won  us  admission,  and  a  demand  continually 
increasing.  Alike  on  the  plains  of  Australia,  and  amid  the  deep  forests  of  the 
fer  West,  our  numbers  are  to  be  found;  and  we  can  reckon  among  our 
subscribers  more  than  one,  whose  dwelling  is  beyond  the  last  foot-print  of 
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civilization.  These  plain  facts— testimonials  more  convincing,  and  to  us 
indisputably  more  profitable,  than  a  thousand  declamatory  panegyrics — we 
record  without  a  conmient.  It  is  for  others,  and  not  for  ourselves,  to  consider 
whether  that  must  not  be  excellence  tried  approved  and  undoubted,  which,  in 
opposition  to  an  opinion  so  universal  that  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  preju- 
dice— the  opinion  that  nothing  good  could  come  out  of  the  Irish  press — has 
calmly  won  its  gradual  but  certain  way  to  permanent  success.  It  is  for  them, 
and  not  for  us,  to  estimate  the  difficulties  overcome,  the  discouragements 
endured :  the  faint  praise  of  timid  friends,  shrinking  from  upholding  any  thing 
Irish,  and  the  coldness  and  apathy  of  a  market  filled  and  commanded  by  the  rival 
publications  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  We  state  only  the  simple  fact,  that  against 
all  this  array  of  difficulty  and  danger  we  persevered,  and  over  all  have  been 
finally  successftil.  We  have  lived  down  every  obstacle,  and  taught  one  great 
moral  lesson,  which,  even  had  we  conferred  no  other  benefit  on  the  country, 
would  alone  suffice  to  render  our  existence  a  blessing — the  great  truth  that 
merit  must  and  will  win  its  way,  slow  it  may  be,  but  certain :  that  not  in  banded 
numbers,  in  forced  or  artificial  protection,  lies  the  path  towards  success,  but  in 
ourselves,  our  own  continuous  and  unremitting  exertions. 

To  the  press  of  the  three  kingdoms  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  gratitude  for  its  favour,  and  our  deep  sense  of  its  honourable 
impartiality.  Neither  the  bitterness  of  party  hostility,  nor  the  natural  rivalry 
and  in  some  degree  inevitable  jealousy  of  national  prejudices,  have  interfered  to 
prevent  our  receiving  full  and  fair  criticism.  Those  opposed  to  our  views  of 
public  affiurs  have,  of  course,  always  condemned  our  politics ;  but  we  do  not 
know  a  single  instance  in  which  this  has  led  them  to  treat  the  literary  portion 
of  our  work  with  any  injustice.  A  gentle  admonition,  that  we  should  omit  all 
papers  on  political  subjects,  is  generally  the  severest  censure  we  undergo  from 
the  Whig  or  Radical  newspapers — a  censure  more  likely  to  confirm  than  dis- 
courage us  in  our  wonted  course,  since  these  very  admonitions  show  how  judi- 
ciously the  attack  has  been  directed,  and  how  acutely  felt.  One  exception  to 
this  (all  but  universal)  kindness  of  the  press,  we  have  of  late  experienced.  A 
journal — deservedly  one  of  the  first  in  station  and  character  of  those  attached  to 
the  conservative  party  in  this  country — has  for  some  time  exhibited  indications 
of  a  spirit  unaccountably  hostile  to  our  interests.  General  neglect  either  to 
notice  or  criticise,  and  occasional  extraordinary  misrepresentations,  are  the  modes 
in  which  this  has  been  manifested.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  a  time  when  none 
could  more  warmly  advocate  our  cause,  or  use  greater  exertion  to  forward 
our  prosperity  than  this  journal.  No  provocation  can  ever  make  us  forget  its 
services  and  kindness  ;  and,  therefore,  had  neglect  been  the  only  means  adopted 
to  injure,  we  should,  however  we  might  lament  or  feel  the  estrangement  of 
an  old  friend,  have  remained  silent.  But  a  sense  of  former  benefit  does  not ' 
bind  any  man  to  submit  to  determined  enmity,  seeking  its  own  gratification  and 
his  injury  by  perversion  and  calumny ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  construed  as  weakness,  or  the  consciousness  of  deserving  censure, 
not  as  the  forbearance  of  a  mind  restrained  by  the  past,  were  we  now  to  hesi- 
tate in  expressing  our  indignation  and  r^^et  —  indignation,  that  instead  of 
open  and  honest  comment,  to  which  answer  or  explanation  might  be  given, 
there  should  be  employed  all  that  miserable  system  of  hints  and  insinuations  in 
which  malice  usually  shelters  itself  and  its  falsehood:  regret,  that  such  power 
and  energy  should  be  devoted  to  create  or  perpetuate  disunion  in  those  ranks 
where  every  hand  is  needed  against  the  common  foe.     The  motive  for  this 
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unfair  and  ungenerous  warfare,  we  cannot  imagine.  We  have  indeed  heard  it 
said,  that  the  enmity  is  not  to  us,  but  to  an  individual ;  and  that  this  individual 
IS  supposed  to  exercise  some  paramount  influence  over  the  Magazine.  To  censure 
our  conduct  seems,  therefbre,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  annoying  and  re- 
taliating upon  him.  We  do  not  believe  this  a  true  explanation,  because  there 
18  something  in  motives  like  these  so  evidently  unjust,  so  fraught  with  rancour 
reckless  of  means  in  order  to  attain  the  basest  ends,  that  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  attribute  them  to  any  man.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion,  and  deny,  once  for  all,  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  individual  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made.  Great  as  are  the  powers  and 
abilities  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  much  as  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
former  numerous  and  valuable  contributions — contributions  that  won  the 
glowing  praise  of  the  very  journal  now  his  foe — we  feel  bound  in  justice  to 
him  and  to  ourselves,  to  declare  distinctly  that  he  has  no  more  influence  over 
our  opinions  or  our  conduct,  than  any  other  contributor.  Indeed  (and  it  is 
with  regret  we  have  it  to  record)  of  late  years,  owing  to  those  engrossing 
avocations  which  necessarily  occupy  the  time  of  one  whose  professional  career 
has  been  unusually  brilliant,  we  have  derived  very  slight  assistance  from  his 
pen.  With  respect  to  the  peculiar  views  upon  party  policy  and  tactics  he  is 
supposed  to  entertain,  we  have  never  uttered  a  comment.  In  those  particular 
incidents  with  which  his  name  has  been  latterly  connected,  we  have  been  neither 
his  advocates  nor  opponents,  and  in  adopting  this  line  of  conduct,  we  have 
acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  course  we  adopted  from  the  first  hour, 
in  respect  to  that  great  political  party  with  which  we  are  proud  to  be  con- 
nected, and  which,  so  far  as  in  us  lay,  we  have  always  faithfully  supported  by  our 
voice  and  advocacy, — namely,  to  uphold  the  general  policy  of  the  leaders  of  that 
party ;  occasionally  to  venture  on  the  expression  of  dissent  from  particular 
measures,  but  never  on  any  occasion  to  engage  in  dissensions  or  controversies 
between  or  about  individuals.  Time  and  repose  are,  as  we  conceive,  the  na- 
tural and  best  medicines  for  those  trifling  wounds,  which  will  occur  in  the  col- 
lisions of  political  life :  to  intermeddle  with  them,  under  the  pretext  of  healing, 
is  far  more  likely  to  perpetuate  and  confirm.  Not  the  bruise,  but  the  inju- 
dicious treatment,  brings  on  the  incurable  ulcer.  But  we  shall  not  imitate  the 
errors  we  condemn,  and  therefore  forbear  further  allusion  to  a  subject,  whose 
discussion  is  unprofitable,  and  can  only  serve  to  afford  gratification  and  triumph 
to  the  enemies  of  our  common  Conservatism. 

Such  as  has  been  our  conduct  in  regard  to  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
— such  has  it  also  been  in  relation  to  the  thousand  controversies  that  have  agi- 
tated, and  that  we  fear  are  but  too  likely  till  the  end  to  agitate  the  church. 
Against  all  assaults  on  the  system  or  the  faith,  all  foes  of  that  glorious  estab- 
lishment— the  first  best  legacy  of  our  forefathers — we  have  on  every  occasion 
entered  the  field  and  contended  with,  we  trust,  fidelity  and  firmness.  In  the 
internal  divisions, — those  minor  differences  which  are  only  dangerous  when 
exaggerated  into  undue  importance,  and  the  one  half  of  which  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  mutual  misunderstanding — we  have  taken  no  part ;  mindful  of  and 
holding  fast  by  the  profound  aphorism  of  Bacon, — *'  That  nothing  doth  so  much 
keep  men  out  of  the  church,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of 
unity:  and  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to  pass  that  one  saith  ecce  in 
deserto,  and  another  ecce  in  penetralibus ;  that  is,  when  some  men  seek  Christ 
in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and  others  in  an*  outward  face  .of  a  church,  that 
vmce  ha3  heed  continually  sound  in  ihen's  'ears^—nolite  exihe — go  not  6ut.** 
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Better  hx  were  \U  as  seemeth  to  us,  in  meek  humility  and  reverence  to  follow 
after  dnd  adhnre  to  tlimt  fbrm  of  sound  words,  that  perpetual  ministration  in  itft 
deio^nt  and  nnreproveabie  orderii^  so  beautiful,  that  cahn  sober,  and  rati6na! 
t«%io!i  in  quietness  and  confidence  basing  its  strength — than  become  entangled 
4li  finprofital^e  strivings  and  questionings,  or  inquire  too  curiously  into  those 
Imbtle  speculations,  which,  however  they  may  win  the  admiration  <^  xeal  out- 
t<aniniig  cBscretion,  "  cannot  but  make  the  ju<ficious  grieve." 

With  respect  to  the  o^er  subjects  that  have  fallen  within  the  range  of  our  atten- 
tion, we  have  had  from  the  beginning  one  aim  especially  fixed  before  us  ;  and  that 
was  the  creMion  of  a  lterature,which  should  be  national  without  degenerating 
into  mere  peovincialism.  Ireland  and  Irish  topics  have  commanded  the  first 
plUfee  In  our  fkvour ;  her  welfkre  and  her  interests  been  the  chief  and  dearest 
<*ject  of  our  exertions.  By  all  legitimate  means  we  have  striven  to  nourish 
into  lift  and  being  that,  without  which  no  people  ever  yet  were  truly  great, 
liowevcr  abounding  in  the  means  and  resources  of  greatness,  and  with  which 
the  weaken  have  risen  to  pre-eminence  and  glory — nationality;  not,  indeed, 
l*Mrt  spurious  sembknce  which  assumes  its  name  only  to  pervert  the  best  feel- 
ings itito  instramentu  of  evil,  keep  alive  the  enmity  which  should  have 
|)erished  with  the  occasion  of  its  birth,  and  perpetuate  by  words  "  worse  than 
firebrands  and  death,'*  the  heartburnings  and  jealousies  of  departed  centuries 
df  ^brimess.  For  ^is,  we  confess,  we  have  not  laboured,  and  because  we 
have  not,  there  are  who  would  brand  us  as  our  country's  foes.  But  heedless 
of  thfe  censure  of  such,  and  esteeming  It  no  light  honour  that  we  have  been 
H^bmed  Wdfthy  the  di^apprtybation  of  men  who,  according  to  an  authori^  on 
irttdi  a  point  indisputable,  no  less  an  one  than  the  Poet  of  the  Melodies, 


-  see  in  theur  country's  pangs 


Nothing  but  food  for  faction  aad  haraagnas." 

Heedless,  we  say,  of  these  objects  of  abhorrence  to  every  true  lover  of  his 
country,  we  shall  continue  to  pursue  our  way,  and  endeavour,  by  all  means 
given  us,  to  spread  -tibat  enKghtened  patriotism,  which  looks  to  the  past  only 
to  renounce  its  errors,  deprecate  its  animosities,  and  learn  in  mutual  faults 
mutual  forgiveness.  Hour  after  hour  to  our  view  the  horizon  appears  bright- 
ening with  the  illumination  of  a  light,  that,  it  may  be,  has  not  yet  arisen :  but 
fast  and  certain  follows  the  sunrise  on  the  dawn.  Already  can  we  feel  its 
harbinger  the  breath  of  knowledge  abroad,  dispersing  by  degrees  the  mists 
and  vapours  of  the  night  — the  obscurity,  which  concealed  deformity,  the 
indistinctness  that  gave  greatness  to  self-seeking  and  meanness.  With  hope, 
therefore,  do  we  look  from  the  present  into  the  future —  hope,  perchance  not 
undarkened  with  apprehensions,  but  still  with  apprehensions  soothed  and 
softened  by  the  charity  which,  believing  and  enduring  all  things,  would  fain 
perceive  in  the  gradual  diffusion  of  good  principles,  in  the  humanising  effects  of 
extended  education  and  improved  literature,  in  the  growing  strength  and 
energy  of  the  champions  of  truth,  indications  and  sources  of  that  peace  and 
happiness  which  shall  yet  overshadow  the  land. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  been  no  idle  spectators  of  the  improvement  going  for- 
ward. As  far  as  our  abilities  reached  we  have  endeavoured,  and  shall  endeavour,  to 
realise  our  predictions.  Much  of  the  literary  talent  of  Ireland  we  have 
been  the  means  of  retaining  at  home,  that,  were  it  not  for  us,  had  sought 
some  other  market.  More  we  have  educed  and  brought  forth,  who  had 
else  probably  never  written  a  line,  and  devoted  the  entire  of  their  abilities 
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to  merely  professional  avocations.  We  could  mention  names,  now  high  in  the 
records  of  literature,  and  to  whose  gathering  and  growing  fame  hope  points  with 
prophetic  finger,  that  would  confess  our  pages  first  presented  the  opportuni^ 
and  the  means  by  which  youthful  genius  had  been  trained  ;  the  rapid  return 
of  encouragement  essential  to  support  diffident  and  untried  authorship,  and  the 
exercise  and  discipline  equally  essential  to  its  perfect  development.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  benefit  to  the  readers — in  the  midst  of  party  asperities,  a  literary 
taste  fostered,  and  the  tranquil  influence  of  those  pure  and  beautiful  studies, 
which  excite  neither  disquietude  nor  bitterness,  shed  over  life,  and  introduced 
permanently  within  the  circle  of  educated  society. 

That  we  have  done  our  country  some  service  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  we  have 
reason  to  know.  Irish  life,  Irish  manners,  and  Irish  modes  of  thinking,  have 
been  brought  in  their  genuine  reality  before  them,  and  rescued  from  the  deform- 
ing misrepresentations  of  caricaturing  novels  and  dramas.  They  could  not  be 
so  by  any  fair  representation,  without  tending  to  create  respect  and  conciliate 
increased  regard  and  esteem.  Our  neighbours  have  learned  to  speak  no  longer 
with  contempt  of  Irish  authorship;  and  principally  through  our  exertions,  the 
old  reproach  is  for  ever  removed  that  would  mark  either  our  press  or  our 
University  as  the  *  silent  sister.' 

Finally,  then,  we  can  with  sincerity  assert,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
result,  or  our  success,  we  have  never  preferred  any  object  to  our  country's 
good :  that  if  we  have  failed  in  the  attainment  of  that  end,  it  has  been  from  no 
want  of  zeal  or  of  unwearied  exertion.  We  believe  that  even  those  who  differ 
from  us  will  yet  do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  be  our  wisdom  and 
judgment  what  they  may,  at  least  our  motives  and  intentions  were  good :  and 
we  are  proud  to  say,  we  feel  confident  that  despite  the  inevitable  conflicts  of 
opinion,  and  the  proverbial  acerbity  of  party  feeling  in  this  country,  there  are 
few  readers  of  these  pages  who  will  not  forget  the  rivalry  of  creed,  sect,  and 
party,  to  join  in  wishing 

SUCCESS  TO  THE  DuBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE. 
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BELGIUM.* 


The  tueikber  tor  Belfi^t  is  a  sedulous 
senator.  AVhen  lie^.is.iiot  fishing  he 
is  mending^^  hvH  ne^  Our  readers 
require  not  t6l)e  told  how  indefati- 
gable he  is  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament^  in  the  performance  of  those 
important  duties  for  which,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  great  mercantile 
community,  he  very  properly  feels 
himself  responsible  ;  and  the  volumes 
before  us  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  makes  recre- 
ation subservient  to  improvement ; 
and  of  the  judgment  and  the  skill 
with  which  a  season  of  most  pleasing 
relaxation  has  been  turned  to  good 
account,  by  the  acquisition  of  much 
useful  information  and  much  practical 
knowledge,  by  which  his  efficiency,  as 
a  leg^lator,  must  be  materially  pro- 
moted. 

Mr.  Tennent  is  eminently  a  prac- 
tical man.  His  mind  is  perpetually 
athirst  for  improvement.  But,  that  he 
has  taken  his  btand  amongst  the  conser- 
vstive  party,  and  now  ranks  amongst 
the  most  strenuous  of  the  followers  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  ascribed  to  old  tory  predilec- 
tions, of  which  he  neither  inherits  nor 
possesses  a  single  trace,  but  to  a  fixed 
persuasion  that  by  so  doing,  could  he 
alone  contribute  to  stay  the  progress 
of  that  democratic  torrent  which 
threatens  with  a  sweeping  ruin  all 
our  domestic  institutions.  His  saga- 
cious mind  clearly  saw  the  extremes 
to  which   his   old    radical    associates 


were  disposed  to  pWf^atters,  as  long 
as  an  onward  movWielit.  j  ^aa  ^dis- 
pensable to  the  mainteftjmc^of  their 
power  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  revolu* 
tion  in  other  countries  too  surely  fore- 
warned him  of  the  evils  which  must 
be  expected  in  his  own,  if  much  fur« 
ther  encouragement  were  given  to 
them  in  the  mad  career  of  a  profligat* 
ambition.  He  therefore  at  once,  and 
determinedly,  withdrew  from  them  his 
support.  As  soon  as  ever  their  mea- 
sures assumed  an  unconstitutional  cha- 
racter, by  passing  the  limits  of  safe 
improvement,  that  instant  Mr.  Ten- 
nent appeared  in  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents,  and  strenuously  attached 
himself  to  that  powerful  minority  by 
whose  union  and  whose  vigilance  re- 
volution has  been  as  yet  arrested. 
That  in  so  doing  he  turned  his  back 
upon  his  own  personal  advantage, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  continued 
adherence  of  such  a  partizan  as  he 
might  have  easily  made  himself  to  tlie 
present  wretched  holders  of  office, 
would  have  been  gladly  purchased  by 
honours  and  emoluments,  by  which 
they  have  not  s<5rupled  to  secure  the 
active  services  of  far  inferior  men. 
But  personal  objects  were  forgotten 
by  him,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
dangers;  and  he  has  left  to  others^ 
either  less  scrupulous  or  less  intelli- 
gent, the  profitable  but  disreputable 
office  of  building  their  fortunes  upon 
the  rum  of  their  country. 

But,  in   thus  resisting  destructive 
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innoTation,  there  can  scarcely  be  found 
a  more  ardent  patron  of  every  wise 
and  practicable  improvement.^  We 
perceive  that  already  he  is  originating 
some  measures  which  have  for  their 
object  the  benefit  of  onr  manufiicturing 
industry;  and  which  were  su^^gested 
by  what  he  saw  and  heard  durmg  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  the  volumes  before  us  give  the 
very  pleasing  account  to  which  we 
are  now  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

And  here,  at  starting,  it  mav  be 
as  well  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  Mr.  Tennent's  experience 
of  the  comparative  advantages  of  that 
mode  of  conveyance  which  he  adopted. 

"  I  may  here  mention  as  a  piece  of 
recommendatory  information  to  future 
travellers,  that  the  journey,  of  which 
these  volumes  are  a  memento,  was  per- 
formed in  an  open  English  carriage,  the 
back  seat  of  which  was  sufficiently 
roomy  to  accommodate  three  persons, 
leaving  the  front  for  our  books,  maps 
and  travelling  comforts,  and  the  box 
for  our  courier  and  a  postillion ;  and 
that  except  upon  mountain  roads,  we 
made  the  entire  tour  of  Belgium,  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  and  Germany,  from  Ba< 
varia  to  Hanover,  with  a  pair  of  horses. 
For  such  a  journey,  no  construction  of 
carriage  that  I  hisive  seen  is  equal  to 
the  one  which  we  used,  a  britscka,  with 
moveable  head,  and  windows  which  ren- 
dered it  perfectly  close  at  night  or  du- 
ring rain.  I  have  not  made  a  minute 
calculation  as  to  expenses,  but  even  on 
the  score  of  economy,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  mode  of  travelling,  for  three 
persons  and  a  servant,  will  involve  Um 
actual  outlay  than  the  fares  of  diligences, 
and  Eil  Wagens  or  Schnell  posts.  In 
Belgium,  our  posting,  with  two  horses, 
including  postillions,  fees  and  tolls,  did 
not  exceed,  throughout,  elevenpence  a 
mile ;  in  Prussia,  ninepence ;  and  in 
Bavaria,  even  less.  Besides,  the  perfect 
control  of  one's  own  time  and  move- 
ments, is  a  positive  source  of  economy, 
as  it  avoids  expense  at  hotels,  whue 
waiting  for  the  departure  of  stages  and 
public  conveyances,  after  the  traveller 
IS  satisfied  with  his  stay  in  the  place 
where  he  may  find  himself,  and  is  anx- 
ious to  get  forward  to  another. 

That  Belgium  is  a  country  most 
interesting  to  the  statesman  and  the 
political  economist,  as  being,  at  present, 
in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  mode 
of  political  being  to  another,  our  read- 
era  require  not  to  be  told.     It  is  only 


of  late^  years  that  it  can  be  said  to 
have  ever  enjoyed  an  independent 
existence.  Either  Spain,  or  Austria, 
or  France,  or  Holland,  were  recog- 
nised as  the  arbiters  of  its  destiny, 
during  the  most  stirring  and  troublous 
periods  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  and 
It  experienced,  in  turn,  almost  every 
vicissitude  of  government,  from  the 
ruthless  tyranny  of  the  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  Alva,  to  the  briDiant 
but  oppressive  niilitary  despotism  of 
the  energetic  and  absolute  Napoleon  ; 
nor  was  it  until  a  portion  of  liberty, 
to  which  it  had  been  altogether  un- 
used, fell  to  its  lot  by  the  decision  of 
the  congress  at  Vienna,  and  the  late 
Idn^  of  Holland  assumed  and  ex- 
ercised the  parental  authori^  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  that  the 
Belgians  became  perfectly  unmanage- 
able as  a  people,  and  resented  and 
resisted  the  mild  rule  of  their  benevo- 
lent sovereign  with  a  more  furious 
outbreak  of  revolutionary  zeal  than 
they  ever  exhibited  during  those  pas- 
sages in  their  history  which  were 
marked  by  the  entire  prostration  of 
their  independence. 

How  far  it  was,  or  was  not,  wise, 
thus  to  incorporate  into  one  monarchv 
two  so  diverse  nations  as  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  Dutch,  we  cannot  at 
present  stop  to  inquire.  But  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remark,  that,  during  the 
period  of  their  union,  and  while  both 
continued  to  enjoy  under  the  same 
sovereign,  all  the  privileges  of  consti- 
tutional government,  the  spectacle 
thus  presented  was  hailed  by  many  as 
a  most  encouraging  and  auspicious 
example  both  of  the  safety  and  the 
benefits  of  religious  toleration.  We 
well  remember  that  Mr.  Gaily  Knight» 
in  a  very  able  pamphlet  which  he 
wrote  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, pointed  to  the  instance  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  as  furnishing  a 
most  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
entire  compatibility  between  a  pro- 
fession of  popery  under  a  constitutional 
government,  and  allegiance  to  the  Pro- 
testant sovereign  the  most  perfect  and 
undivided.  **  Look  there,  ye  bigots," 
said  the  learned  gentleman,  *'  and  be 
rebuked  and  admonished.  There  is 
an  instance  of  a  Protestant  king  ^ 
veming  a  Catholic  people,  and  securing 
their  fidelity,  not  by  penal  enactments 
which  are  as  impohtic  as  they  are 
insulting,  but  by  the  fMUest  coQinmiii- 
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cation  of  those  legislative  privil^^ 
which  are  at  once  the  guerdon  and 
the  guarantee  of  constitutional  li- 
berty." All  this  sounded  very  well, 
and  seemed  to  our  liberals  very  wise, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  uttered  ;  and 
many  were  the  converts  to  the  eman- 
cipating policy  of  twenty-nine,  who 
referred  their  change  of  opinion  to 
reasonings  based  upon  such  considera- 
tions. But  time,  the  revealer  of 
secrets,  and  the  only  sufficient  tester 
of  political  systems,  very  soon  read  a 
different  lesson  to  all  who  did  not 
refuse  to  be  instructed  by  experience. 
The  Belgic  revolution,  which  was 
organized  by  popish  influence,  at  once 
»ut  to  silence  the  oracular  sciolists, 
ly  whom  all  such  influence,  as  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  constitutional  go- 
vernment, was  pertinaciously  denied ; 
and  just  then  when  the  reasoning 
founded  upon  these  imperfect  and 
illusive  analogies  had  begun  to  tell 
with  destructive  effect  upon  the  fabric 
of  civil  government  in  England,  were 
those  who  put  them  forth  with  so 
much  confidence,  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge them  to  have  been  altogether 
unrounded.  It  was  not  until  after 
full  value  had  been  given  for  the 
counterfeit,  as  for  current  coin,  that 
the  imposition  was  detected. 

And  here  we  consider  it  the  part  of 
true  wisdom  to  be  admonished  by 
what  has  already  taken  place,  not  to 
speculate  hastily  with  respect  to  re- 
sults, either  in  the  case  of  an  ill-con- 
sidered union,  which  might,  at  any 
moment,  be  dissolved,  or  a  severance 
of  that  union,  when  the  parties  who 
were  bound  by  it  have  resumed,  from 
whatever  causes,  their  original  inde- 

Cdence.  We  do  not  think  the  time 
as  yet  come  when  a  clear  and  so- 
lid judgment  can  be  formed  by  po- 
liticians, respectine  the  progress  or 
the  retardation  of  Belgic  prosperity, 
as  effected  by  the  recent  separation 
from  Holland,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Netherlands  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  That  Mr.  Tennent  has 
formed  a  very  decided  opinion  respect- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  such  a  sepa- 
ration, is,  from  the  work  before  us, 
very  clear  ;  and  that  any  opinion 
formed  by  so  intelligent  an  observer 
is  entitled  to  great  respect,  we  should 
be  amongst  the  first  to  acknowledge. 
The  reader  shall,  before  we  conclude, 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  . 


himself.  But  We  6onfefli  ourselves 
instinctivelv  averse  to  deducing  politi- 
cal principles  by  which  the  condition 
of  mankind  is  to  be  influenced,  fVom 
any  experience  to  be  found  within  so 
very  brief  a  period  as  has  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  Leopold  the  First ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  temerity  of  those 
by  whom  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  under  an  united 
government,  was  so  confidently  pro- 
claimed, might  meet  with  its  counter- 
part in  the  temerity  of  those  wl)o 
could  only  see  in  the  separation  of 
these  countries  the  fruitful  source  of 
innumerable  evils. 

But  from  such  a  theme  (for  the  full 
discussion  of  which,  even  if  we  had 
sufficient  data,  we  have  not  sufficient 
time,)  we  gladly  turn  to  a  few  of  the 
more  practical  considerations  which 
abound  in  the  pages  of  our  author. 
He  thus  describes  the  **  Conseil  de 
Prud'hommes,"  which  he  found  in  full 
operation  at  Ghent,  an  institute  which 
many  of  our  readers  will  agree  with 
him,  might  be  advantageously  imi- 
tated amongst  ourselves.  It  was,  he 
tells  us, 

**  Introduced  in  Belgium  by  a  decree 
of  Napoleon  in  1810.  It  is  a  board 
formed  jointly  of  employers  and  work- 
men, elected  by  annual  sections,  and 
discharging  all  its  functions,  not  only 
gratuitously  as  regards  the  public,  but 
without  payment  to  its  own  members, 
beyond  the  mere  expenditure  of  the 
office,  and  a  moderate  salary  to  a  secre- 
tary. Its  duties  have  reference  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  mutual  intercourse 
between  workmen  and  their  masters  in 
ever^  branch  of  manufacture,  the  pre- 
vention of  combinations,  the  perform- 
ance of  contracts,  the  regulation  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  effectual  adminis- 
tration of  the  system  of  livretM  —  a 
species  of  permanent  diploma,  whidi 
the  artisan  received  on  the  termination 
of  his  pupilage,  signed  by  the  master 
to  whom  he  had  been  articled,  and 
sealed  by  the  President  of  the  Conseil 
de  Prudhommes.  Without  the  pro- 
duction of  his  livrety  no  tradesman  can 
be  received  bto  employment ;  and  in  it 
are  entered  all  his  successive  discharges 
and  acouittances  with  his  various  mas- 
ters. The  powers  of  fining  and  of  for- 
feiture exercised  by  the  conseil,  are 
summary  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and 
in  cases  of  graver  importance,  there  is 
a  resort  to  the  correctional  police. 

'*  But  the  main  functions  of  the  Con- 
seil de  Pmdliommes  are  the  prevention 
of  any  invasion  of  the  peculiar  rights  of 
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any  iiuum£|cltirer>  or  tk«  oomterfett 
imiUtion  of  bU  purtiQuI^  jinarks ;  and 
ifspeciany  tb^  protection  of  the  copy- 
irright  of  all  aesigns  and  productions 
•f  art  for  the  decoration  of  manufac- 
tvrea.  With  this  tiew,  every  proprietor 
•f  an  origfaMd  design,  whether  for  work- 
ing in  metala  or  on  woven  fobrics,  is 
empowered  to  deposit  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  archives  of  the  council,  enveloped  in 
•  sealed  cover,  and  sig^ned  by  himself ; 
and  to  receive  in  return  a  certificate  of 
its  enrolment,  and  the  date  of  reception. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  called  upon  to 
declare  the  length  of  time  for  which  he 
Wishes  to  secure  to  himself  the  exclu- 
■fv«  right  of  its  publication,  whether 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  for  ever, 
and  in  either  case,  a  triflktg  fee  is  de- 
manded, in  no  instance  exceeding  a 
franc  for  each  year  the  protection  is 
claimed,  or  ten  for  a  perpetuity.  ^  In 
the  event  of  any  dispute  as  to  origi- 
nality or  proprietorship,  the  officer  of  the 
council  is  authorized  to  break  the  seal, 
and  his  testimony  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
date  and  circamstances  of  the  deposit." 

We  can  very  easily  understand  the 
vast  advantage  to  be  derived  fi*om 
such  an  institute,  in  a  country  of  great 
active  industry,  and  where  the  portion 
of  the  population  comprised  between 
capitalists  and  artizans  is  so  great  as 
compared  with  the  remainder.  But 
we  would  rather  see  it  owe  its  origin 
to  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  those 
most  interested,  than  derive  its  exist- 
ence from  the  government ;  although 
when  it  had  once  taken  root,  and  be- 
oome,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  accli- 
mated to  the  country,  a  judicious  ex- 
tension of  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment might  not  be  without  it&  import- 
ance. 

We  are  no  friends  to  that  narrow 
economy  which  would  restrict  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  soil  to  our  own  es- 
pecial use  ;  and  refuse  them,  except 
at  a  monopoly  price,  to  other  coun- 
tries. But  neither  can  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  that  lax  and  indiscrimina- 
ting  liberality,  which  would,  as  fsr  as 
we  are  ourselves  concerned,  refuse  to 
profit  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  Now, 
England,  as  a  great  nuinufacturing 
country,  hopes  to  mdce  her  profit  by 
selling  her  manufactured  articles  to 
other  nations  ;  and  one  of  the  circum- 
stances of  her  position,  which  give 
her  a  decided  advantage  over  almost 
every  other  country,  is  the  possession 
of  coal.  Our  readers  require  not  to 
be  told  that  other*  countries  are  at 


present  not  only  leamin^  to  be  inde^ 
p^dent  of  her,  but  to  enter  as  cem* 
petitora  with  her  npon  those  fields  of 
mercantile  speculation  which  were 
previously  all  her  own*  That  we 
should  aid  them  in  the  enterprize,  by 
doinff  that  for  them  whioh  nature  has 
not  done,  and  making  them  equal  par- 
takers with  ourselves  in  the  advaa- 
tages  of  our  coal  mines,  does,  we  con- 
fess, surprise  us  ;  but  the  fact  is  so, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  those  legislators  who  do 
not  regard  it  the  perfection  of  politt- 
cal  science  to  compliment  away,  with- 
out equivalent,  the  peculiar  resources 
of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
commercial  rivals. 

"  The  price  of  coal  at  Ghent,  when  I 
visited  its  manufactories  was  20  francs 
for  1000  kHogrammes,  or  about  sixteen 
shillings  a  ton  for  coals  of  Mons,  which 
are  brought  fVom  a  considerable  dis^ 
tance  by  the  Scheldt ;  those  of  Charlerol 
are  of  better  quality,  and  a  shade  higher 
in  price.  Coals  have  increased  in  price 
in  Belgium  within  the  last  few  years,  ad 
well  from  the  greater  demand,  as  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  coal  fields  of.  tne 
Ardennes  were  rapidly  exhausting,  but 
this  alarm  has  of  late  been  regarded  as 
groundless.  England,  with  a  liberality, 
which  manufacturing  jealousy  scarcely 
sanctions,  has  recently  permitted  the 
free  export  of  coal  both  to  Belgium, 
France  and  Prussia,  a  boon  for  which 
these  governments,  which  are  prohibit- 
ing British  manufactures,  and  their  me- 
chanics and  mill  owners,  who  are  con^ 
tending  vvith  our  own  for  the  market, 
cannot  be  too  grateful." 

Of  the  linen  and  the  woollen  trade, 
the  low  countries  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  cradle.     **  It  was  from  Bel- 

f'um,"  our  author  observes,  "that 
ngland  derived  her  first  knowledge 
of  the  weaving  of  wool  ;**  *'  and  to 
the  present  hour,  the  very  name  of 
*  Holland '  is  synonymotis  with  linen, 
and  the  cloth  so  called,  has  for  cen- 
turies been  woven  in  Flanders.**  By. 
the  maligned  and  persecuted  Strafford, 
and  the  great  and  good  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  the  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland ;  and,  although  but 
little  prized  during  the  lives  of  these 
illustrious  persons,  and  even  made  an 
excuse  for  reproach  and  obloquy,  re- 
mains, to  the  present  day,  an  enduring 
memorial  of  their  benevolence  and 
their  wisdom,  and  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  of  prosperity  to  the  capitalista 
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and  tlM  f9umVtj  ol  tH*  noHih'  of  ¥e- 
knd.  In  Be%iixtt,  Mr.  Tennenttdir 
usy  the  oultivation  of  flax  is  still  tbe 
principal  employment. 

"  Ooe  acre  in  every  eight^-siz  of  the 
whole  area  of  Belgiam,  being  devoted 
to  its  growth.  In  peculiar  districts, 
such  as  Coortrai  and  St.  Nicolas,  so 
mneh  as  one  acre  in  twenty  is  given  to 
it ;  and  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  it  amounts 
•0  high  as  one  in  ten.  Every  district 
of  Belgium,  in  fact,  yields  ilax,  more 
or  less,  except  Luxembourg  and  Lim- 
burg,  where  it  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  success  ;  but  of  the  entire  <^a»- 
tity  produced,  Flanders  alone  furmshes 
three-fourths,  and  the  remaining  pro> 
vinces,  one.  The  quality  of  the  nax, 
too,  seems,  independently  of  local  su- 
periority in  its  cultivation,  to  be  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  sown.  From  that 
around  Ghent,  no  process  of  tUIaj^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  descrip- 
tion suitable  to  more  costly  purposes ; 
that  of  the  Waloons  yields  the  very 
coarsest  qualities  ;  Courtrai  those 
whose  strength  is  adapted  for  threads 
and  Toumai  alone  furnished  the  fine 
and  delicate  kinds,  which  serve  for  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  cambric. 

**  Of  the  quantity  of  dressed  flax  pre- 
pared in  Belgium,  calculated  to  amount 
to  about  ^hteen  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes, five  millions  were  annually 
exported  to  England  and  elsewhere,  on 
an  average  of  et^ht  years,  from  1890 
to  1839.  Accordmg  to  the  returns  of 
the  Belgian  custom-houses,  the  export 
has  been  as  follows — from  1830  to 
1839. 


1831 

.   5,449.388  kilogr. 

1832   . 

.   3,a55,226  „ 

1883 

.   4,392,113  „ 

1834 

.   2,698,870  „ 

1835 

.   4,610,649  „ 

1836 

.   6,891.991  „ 

1837    . 

.   7,403,346  „ 

1838   . 

.   9,459,036  „ 

**  It  is  important  to  observe  the  steady 
increase  of  the  English  demand  since 
1834.  The  remaii^er  is  reserved  for 
home  manufacture  into  thread  and  cloth, 
and  it  is  estimated  by  M.  Briavionne, 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  one  article 
alone,  combining  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  with  uie  value  given  to  it  by 
preparation,  in  its  various  stages  from 
fiax  to  Hnen  cloth,  produces  annuidly  to 
Belgium,  an  income  of  63,615,000fra 


This,  in  truth,  is  the  commodity 
by  which,  as  a  trading  and  commercial 
oountry«  ^  is  the  greatest  gainer.  It 
may  he  regarded  m  Belgrvtm  m  we 


4w«id' fegirj'oitf  cSmIii  ,' ' 

t^  product  which  oonfe^  op^  I 

great  natiomd  advsntagee.  W^  ikai 
see,  presently,  how  different  their  eo»> 
duct  is  from  ours,  in  secnrine  these 
advantages  for  the  behoof  of  their  own 
people. 

That  they  are  aWe  to  enter  into] 
competition  with  England  in  the  pro*^ 
duction  either  of  yarn  or  linen  cK>tby 
arises,  wholly,  our  author  obeerres^ 
from  the  fortunate  ciroimstance  that 
not  only  do  they  themselvai  prodiie» 
the  raw  material  f>r  theb  own  rnstto- 
faotures,  but  they,  also,  suppW  it  to 
their  neighbours  almost  at  their  own 
price. 

"  Suek  it  the  superiority  of  Belciam 
ftttx,  that  whilst,  im  iome  instanees,  rihaa 
bought  so  high  a  price  as  £220  per  ttm^ 
and  generally  ranges  from  £80  to  £90/ 
not  more  than  £90  has  m  ttny  nManee 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  been  obtained  fht 
British,  dnd  its  ordinary  average  doea 
not  exceed  £50. 

**The  elements  of  their  trade  itre, 
tiierefore,  two-fold,  the  ^wth  of  flax, 
and  secondly,  its  conversion  by  machin- 
ery into  yam  and  cloth.  In  the  latter 
alone,  from  the  relative  loeal  cfrcum- 
Canoes  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  Belgiutt  could  suceess- 
f^ily  maintain  the  contest  with  England, 
with  her  iaferiof  machhiery,  her  moi^e 
costly  fiiel.  and  her  drcumseribecl  sale ; 
but  aided  by  the  other  happy  advanti^e^ 
of  being  enabled  to  supply  hetrtt/H  Wrthf 
the  raw  material  at  the  lowest  possiblo 
rate,  and  her  rivals  at  f^e  highest,  she 
is  in  possession  a  position  of  of  the  very 
last  importance." 

Now,  88  long  as  the  price  is  left  fo 
regulate  itself  according  to  the  market 
value  of  the  commodity,  we  have,  as 
towards  them,  nothing  to  complain  of. 
They  are  fully  justified  in  getting  the 
highest  penny  they  can  ibr  their  goods. 
But  that,  it  seems,  is  not  now  enough; 
and  from  the  following  statement,  it  t» 
but  too  probable  that  the  course  of 
I^isla^n  in  Belgium  will  tend  rather 
to  increase  than  to  cKmikiish  their  com- 
mercial restrictions.  The  great  fear 
there  is  that  England  should,  from 
any  cause,  be  rendered  independent 
of  them ;  and  under  a  wise  govern- 
ment, many  eauses  would  soon  her 
brought  into  operation  which  would 
produce  such  an  effect.  Improve- 
ment in  machinery,  or  the  outtivs^n 
of  tak  improved  kind  of  i!scx  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  any  of  ber  aumerouft 
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Monies  or  dependenciee,  would  soon 
ptfalyze  the  industry  of  the  low  coun- 
triesy  beggar  their  capitalists,  and  pau* 
perixe  their  population. 

"  Conscious  of  their  critical  situation 
in  this  respect,  l^e  King  of  Holland, 
during  his  nfteen  years'  administration 
bf  the  Netherlands,  bestowed  a  care 
upon  the  encouragement  and  improye- 
ment  of  their  mechanical  skill,  which 
may  hare,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  an 
unwise  extreme;  and  with  a  similar 
unxietv  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
ascenoancy  in  the  other  department, 
tjbe  ministers  of  King  Leopold  have  de- 
Toted  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  culti- 
ration  of  flax ;  and  the  very  week  of 
my  arrival  at  Ostend,  a  coronussionhad 
just  returned  from  England,  whose  in- 

auiries  had  heem  specially  directed  to 
lie  question  pf  imposing  restrictions 
upon  its  exportation. 
,  *'  Much  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  go- 
Temment  upoa  this  head,  arises,  at  the 
present  moment,  from  the  necessity  of 
promoting  vigorously  the  spinning  by 
machinery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  the 
tihousands  who  now  mamtaln  themselves 
by  the  old  system  of  spinning  by  hand, 
and  whom  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  new  process  will  deprive  of  their 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence.  Although 
this  is  one  of  those  complaints  to  which 
we  have  long  been  faminariied  in  Eng* 
land,  and  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have,  at  length,  come  to  perceive  is 
not  amongst — 

;  *'Thofe  Ub  that  Ungf  or  lawi  can  oiuae  or  cure.** 

the  alarm  and  perplexity  of  the  Belgians, 
and  thdr  earnest  expostulation  on  find- 
ing their  employment  suddenly  with- 
drawn, have  caused  no  little  embarrass- 
ment to  their  own  government :  and  a 
formidable  party,  l^th  in  the  country 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
lutve  been  gravely  consulting  as  to  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  continuance  of 
their  ^  ancient  industry '  to  the  hand- 
spfamers  at  home,  by  restricting  the  ex- 
port of  flax  to  be  spun  by  machinery 
sbroadl 

*<  The  practicability  of  this,  and  the 
propriety  of  imposing  a  duty  upon  all 
flax  shipped  for  England,  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the 
oommission  despatdied  by  the  Chambers 
to  England,  which  consisted  of  Count 
d'Hane,  a  member  of  the  upper  house, 
M.  Conls,  the  representative  for  the 

rst  linen  district  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
Briavionne,  a  successful  writer  upon 
Belgian  commerce,  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  linen 
trada," 


We  shall  oAly  Say  that  if  this  con- 
templated tax  should  be  put  upon  their 
flaxi  it  should  be  met  at  once  by  coun- 
teracting measures  by  which  thej 
might  be  taught  that  that  was  a  game 
at  which  two  could  play,  and  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  been  so  mystified  by 
the  babble  of  the  economists*  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  assault  upon  our 
commercial  prosperity  wluch  would 
be  glaringly  manifest  in  such  an  ar^ 
ranffement. 

To  the  late  King  of  Holland,  the 
Belgians  are  indebted  for  the  vast  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  peculiar  fiEd)ries9  by 
which  of  late  years,  they  have  been 
distinguished.  That  parental  sove- 
reign was  indefatigable  in  his  endea- 
vours that  they  should  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  foreigners  for  what  was  so 
indispensable  to  their  very  exbtence 
as  a  trading  and  commercial  people  ; 
and  no  care  and  no  expense  was  spared 
by  which  this  great  national  object 
could  be  accomplished.  We,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
same  end ;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  un- 
wise because  indiscriminating  restric- 
tion which  we  placed  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  all  kinds  of  machinery  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  by  the  permission  to 
export  the  most  complex  and  inge- 
nious tools,  by  the  free  communica- 
tion of  which,  our  peculiar  superiority 
in  that  department  was,  at  once,  aban- 
doned. The  <<  effects  of  this  latter 
measure,"  Mr.  Tennent  tells  us, 

**  And  the  impetus  which  it  has  com- 
municated to  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, not  only  in  Belgium,  but  in 
every  other  country  of  Europe  which 
aspires  to  it,  is  positively  beyond  calcu-< 
lation.  It  gave,  at  once,  to  our  con* 
tinental  rivals  the  very  arcana  of  our 
superiority;  tools  that  are  themselves 
the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  ma- 
chines, performing  Uke  automatons  ope- 
rations that  once  required  all  the  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  all  the  dexterity  of  an 
artisan ;  lathes  and  planes  that  grapple 
vnth  a  beam  of  iron  as  if  it  were  green 
wood,  and  shape  and  polish  the  most 
ponderous  shafts  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  turner  produces  an  ivory  toy.  Placing 
these  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineers  of  the  continent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  refusing  to  let  them  have  the 
articles  which  they  were  almost  spon- 
taneously to  produce,  was  neither  moi^ 
nor  less  than  peremptorily  withholding 
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the  fruit,  but  making  no  complim^ttt 
whatever  of  sending  the  tree. 

"The  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to 
concede  the  whole  question  has,  at  all 
times,  excited  an  intense  feeling  on  the 
continent,  and  the  Belgians  themselves 
are  amongst  the  loudect  in  denouncing 
this  'jealous  and  narrow-minded  policy 
of  England  ;*  foreetful  that  they  them- 
selves in  1814  adopted  identically  the 
same  course,  and  prohibited  under  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  the  exit  of  their 
own  machinery  or  artisans,  such  as  they 
were!  Even  now,  the  value  of  that 
which  England  conceded,  is  forgotten 
in  the  importance  attached  to  that  which 
she  still  withholds,  and  even  the  appear- 
ance of  m vstery  connected  with  the  pro- 
hibition increases  its  importance  in 
imagination  and  whets  tne  appetite 
to  obtain  it.  A  whimsical  illustration 
of  their  ideas  upon  the  subject  occurs  in 
the  work  of  M.  Briavionne,  who  gravely 
asserts  that  '  the  manufacturers  of  Lan- 
cashire, impatient  to  participate  in  the 
cares  of  the  government  upon  this 
point,  have  submitted  to  a  voluntary 
tax  sufficient  to  organize  a  perpetual 
guard,  which  surrounds  Manchester 
night  and  day  to  prevent  the  exit  of 
machinery.* 

But  it  is  by  improving  the  fabrics 
of  our  linen,  Mr.  Tennent  wisely  con- 
siders, our  advantage  will  chiefly  be 
secured  ;  and  of  that  we  fully  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  over  estimate  the  import- 
ance ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  this  can 
be  done  while  the  quality  of  our  flax 
continues  so  inferior  as  it  at  present  is 
to  that  which  b  grown  in  Belgium. 
It  is,  he  tells  us,  ao  incontrovertible 
and  an  alarming  fact,  that  while  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  in  yam  and 
linen  is  hourly  increasing,  she  is  in  the 
same  proportion  becoming  more  and 
more  dependant  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial 

*'  The  cultivation  of  flax  in  England, 
is,  in  all  probability,  diminishing  in 
amount,  whilst  year  after  year,  our  im- 
ports from  Holland,  Belgium  and  Prus- 
sia, are  rising  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Only  look  to  the  following  facts.  The 
great  increase  in  our  manufacture  of 
unen  yam,  both  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  has  taken  place,  since  the 
year  1820;  we  then  imported  largely 
from  the  continent,  and  spun  only  for 
our  own  weavers  at  home;  we  have  since 
then  ceased  to  import  yam  spun  by  ma- 
chinery altogether,  except  a  very  small 
portion  of  t&  very  finest  for  cambrios ; 


and  actually  export  to  France,  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  value  of  746,000/.  per 
annum.  Our  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  linen  have  increased  in  the  mean 
time,  from  36,522,333  yards  in  1820, 
to  60,954,697  m  1833,  and  77,195,894 
yards  in  1838 ;  and  what  has  been  the 
case  as  regards  the  importation  of  flax  ? 
The  import  dutv  upon  foreign  flax,  both 
dressed  and  undressed,  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  10/.  14s.  6d. 
per  cwt. ;  as  our  manufacture  increased, 
and  our  home  supply  fell  short,  that  duty 
was,  in  1825,  reduced  to  four  pence;  when 
the  import  increased  from  376,170  cwt. 
to  l,018,a37  cwt.  In  the  year  following 
the  necessity  still  becoming  more  press- 
ing, and  no  relief  arising  from  home,  it 
was  further  reduced  to  three  pence  ;  the 
year  following  to  two  pence,  and  in  1828 
to  one  penny.  The  importation,  all 
this  time,  has  been  going  on  steadily 
increasing,  showing  an  average  on  the 
five  years,  from  1830  to  1835,  of 
751,331  cwt.,  and  amounting,  by  the 
last  printed  returns  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  1838,  to  1,626,276  cwt. 
It  is  manifest,  that  a  trade  so  valuable 
to  us  as  our  linen  manufacture,  can 
never  be  said  to  be  safe,  so  long  as  we 
are  thus  dependant  for  the  very  means 
of  its  support  upon  those  whose  mani- 
fest advantage  it  is  to  destroy  it.'* 

To  the  following  hints  towards  re- 
medying this  serious  disadvantage,  we 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
landed  and  mercantile  community, 
upon  whom  our  author  will  have  con- 
ferred a  great  boon,  if  he  shall  only 
have  inspired  them  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  give  practical  effect  to  his 
suggestions: — 

"  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  require  only  a  vigorous 
exertion  on  behalf  of  our  own  farmers, 
and  those  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to 
give  them  encouragement,  to  lead  to 
such  an  improvement  in  our  process  of 
cultivation  and  dressing,  as  would 
8]>eedilv  render  our  flax  ofequal  quality 
with  tnat  of  our  rivals  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  we  may  thus  safely  rely  on 
its  augmented  value  in  the  market,  to 
ensure  its  production  in  sufllcient  quan- 
tity to  meet  our  demands,  a«d  relieve 
us  altogether  from  a  dependaiee  upon 
foreigners.  For  the  landed  profMrietor 
and  the  farmer,  not  loss  than  the  manu- 
facturer, there  it  a  mine  of  unwrought 
wealth  to  be  secured  in  this  important 
article,  and  my  earnestness  upon  this 

foint  arises  from  the  fact  that  from  all 
have  seen  myself,  or  can  possibly 
learn  from  others,  the  field  is  equally 
open  to  England  as  to  the  NetheniMtids, 
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*-«Iie  obUiiu  Ui#  f  •ed  frota,  the  same 
<j[aftrt6r,  her  0oil  and  her  climate  are 
equally  duitable;  the  plant  up  to  a 
eertoin  stage,  is  as  healtny  and  promis* 
hig  with  us,  as  with  them,  but  there  the 
parallel  ceases,  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
processes,  the  superior  system  of  the 
Belgian  gives  him  a  golden  advantage 
over  us.  Still  notwithstanding  all  our 
disadvantages,  Irish  flax,  for  tne  strong 
articles,  to  which  alone  it  is  suited,  pro- 
duces a  drmer,  and  in  every  respect,  a 
better  thread  than  Flemish  or  Dutch  of 
the  same  character.*' 

'We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
▼olomes  themselves,  for  the  fuller  de- 
tails respecting  this  interesting  subject 
upon  which  our  author  enters.  They 
are  well  worthy  the  s^ious  attention 
of  the  practical  farmer. 

Of  the  present  ttate  of  education  in 
BelffiioA,  which  it  was  a  leading  object 
of  we  reyolutioBisti  in  1830  to  bring 
under  the  domination  of  the  priests, 
let  the  following  suffice : — 

**  The  entire  system  of  primary  edu- 
ectioB,  however,  is  in  anything  but  a 
satisfactory  position  in  Belg^m.  Under 
the  refl^encv  of  Holland,  the  Dutch  sys- 
tem of  national  education  was  imparted 
to  Belgium.  Schools  were  established 
in  everv  district,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  provincial  committees,  instruc- 
tion was  supplied  gpratuitously,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  required  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  whilst  to  secure 
its  effici^icy,  no  teacher  was  allowed  to 
be  employed  who  had  not  undergone  a 
thorough  examination,  and  been  fur- 
nished with  a  diploma  of  competency. 

♦*  This  feature  of  the  government  was 
fVora  the  first  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  Belgian  clergy,  who  saw  m  it  en- 
croachment upon  the  right  claimed  by 
the  catholic  church  to  regulate  the  quan- 
tity as  well  a«  the  qu^ty  of  national 
education,  and  when  in  1830,  they  sue- 
oeeded  in  effecting  the  *  repeal  of  the 
Union,'  between  the  two  countries,  the 
entire  system  was  abolished  at  one  fell 
swoop. 

**  EdueatioB,  like  every  thing  else, 
was  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  new 
foverament  did  away  with  all  official 
supervision  of  schools,  and  the  necessity 
for  any  inqiuiry  into  the  competency  of 
teachers.  The  result  of  this  has  been, 
ihat  although  the  number  of  schools  has 
not  been  diminished,  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  and  the  qualification  of  the 
teacher,  is  of  so  very  low  a  description, 
as  to  be  thus  characterised  in  a  modern 
work  upon  the  subject,  bv  M.  Ducpe* 
ti«ui»  hufts^i  *  distinfuisaed  Belgian^ 


and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
ject. 

**  *  Instruction  in  our  schools  is  gene- 
rally faulty  and  incomplete,  and  littlo 
merits  the  praise  whicn  has  been  be* 
stowed  upon  it.  The  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  is  better 
than  no  instruction  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
more  satisfastory  to  see  children  sitting 
on  the  benches  of  a  school,  even  although 
they  be  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
than  to  behold  them  working  mischief 
on  the  streets.  They  are  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  figure  a  little ;  to  teach 
them  less  is  scarcely  possible.  We  speak 
here  of  primary  schools  in  reneral,  and 
afiirm  that  those  who  attrmute  a  mo- 
ralising influence  to  the  majority  of 
these  schools,  deceive  themselves  in  a 
manner  the  most  strange  and  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  the  class  whose  chiU 
dren  are  the  pupils  in  these  seminaries. 
A  degree  of  instruction  so  limited,  so 
meagre,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  none 
whatever;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
things  should  be  in  a  better  case, 
seeing  that  the  education  of  the  teachers 
themselves  is  of  the  most  imperfect 
kind.  Barely  do  these  persons  know 
the  little  which  tliey  undertake  to  im<.> 
part,  and  they  have,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  superficial  notions  of  those 
methods  of  instilling  knowledge,  which 
they  impudently  attempt  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  those  only  a  little  more  ignorant 
than  themselves.' " 

The  truth  is,  that  the  priesthood, 
now  decidedly  the  dominant  party  in 
Belgium,  were  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  light,  and  deter- 
mined at  all  events  that  it  should  be 
restricted  ;  what  was  to  be  substituted 
hfi  its  place  they  were  little  concerned 
to  provide ;  and  the  less  removed  from 
that  congenial  ignorance  which  is  as  it 
were  the  matrix  of  superstition,  the 
more  likely  was  it  to  fulfil  the  object 
which  they  had  at  heart,  namely,  the 
continued  ascendancy  of  that  rampant 
heirocracy  which  had  now  become  the 
virtual  sovereig^i  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  was  what  they  sought  to  do  for 
popery  in  Belgium  any  thing  more 
than  our  most  worthy  government 
have  been  doing  for  it,  almost  from 
the  same  period,  in  Ireland.  The 
dispensers  of  spiritual  darkness  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  almost  exclu- 
sive disposal  and  dissemination  of 
religious  light.  The  education  of  the 
people  has  been  virtually  placed  in 
their  hands,  having  been  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  established  clergy. 
In  Belgium^  the  clerical  body^  auch  at 
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they  were,  stood  forth  in  hold  ooiv 
trast  to  wild  or  frowning  infidelity. 
There  was  there  no  truly  scriptural 
church,  hy  which  a  mild  religious 
enlightenment  might  be  diffused,  such 
as,  if  general  in  its  operation,  must 
shed  a  meUowing  influence  upon  the 
masses  of  society,  and  neutralize  or 
correct  those  malignant  humours  by 
which  the  workings  of  constitutional 
government  might  be  disturbed.  Much, 
therefore,  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  claims  which  were  put  forth  by 
the  acknowledged  pastors  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  certain 
that  the  ignorance  which  has  been  the 
result  of  acceding  to  their  demand  is 
at  all  more  dangerous  or  more  deplo- 
rable than  the  anti-spiritual  intelli- 
gence which  would  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  a  semi-infidel  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  in  our  case,  we  scarcely 
know  to  what  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
infatuation  which  deposed  the  natural 
and  constitutional  guardians  of  the 
state  religion  from  the  office  of  public 
instructors,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  those  by  whom  it  is  at 
present  exercised,  as  will  very  soon  be 
manifest,  to  the  detriment  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Church  of  England  has 
been  rudely  and  scornfully  set  aside, 
that  it  might  give  place  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  degrading  superstition, 
who  have  now  sunk  the  devotee  in  the 
agitator,  and  retain  that  influence 
over  an  ignorant  peasantry,  which 
they  have  won  by  a  system  of  gainful 
fraud,  by  brandishing  the  weapons  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  incendiary  in  the 
eyes  of  the  crouching  and  unprincipled 
creatures  who  depend  upon  them  for 
their  official  existence. 

That  Mr.  Tennent  does  not  exag- 
gerate the  defective  state  of  education, 
as  at  present  carried  on  in  Belgium,  is 
manifest  from  the  entire  agreement 
between  his  statements  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  those  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
O'Malley,  a  roman  catholic  priest; 
from  the  second  edition  of  whose 
little  work,  entitled  «  A  Sketch 
of  the  State  of  popular  Education 
in  Holland,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
France,"  published  last  year,  we  make 
the  following  extract : — 

"  Any  one  that  lilies  may  turn  school- 
master in  Belgium.  Such  is  the  order 
of  things  the  clergy  have  established, 
and  such  is  the  order  of  things  they 
now  pertinaciously  uphold,  and  it  is  th« 


main  pom^  of  strife  batwfi^  tb«m  and 
their  political  antagonists,  the  liberals. 
Has  the  popular  education  prospered 
under  this  new  order  ?  Has  the  mfln- 
ence  of  the  clergy  increased  under  it  ? 
Alas,  no  I  I  have  visited  most  of  thm 
chief  towns  in  Bel^^hun,  and  mspect^d 
their  schools  ;  in  Liege,  Lou  vain,  Meeh* 
lin,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Brussels,  and 
have  every  where  made  diligent  inqui^ 
rics  at  the  best  sources,  and  from  all 
that  I  have  observed,  and  all  that  I 
have  learnt,  I  agwn  reiterate  my  firm 
conviction  that  in  this  experiment  of 
free  instruction  the  Belgian  clergy  have 
utterly  failed,  and  that  by  perseveHng 
in  it,  they  are  ineurrinff  no  small  risk  of 
damaging  most  seriously  the  higher  and 
purer  interests  of  the  religion  uiey  pro- 
fess, and  to  which,  I  doubt  not,  thej 
are  zealously  devoted." 

We  perceive  that  an  influence  is  at 
this  moment  beine  exercised  in  Francef 
which,  if  successnil,  must  plaee  cduea* 
tion  in  that  country  in  the  rery  con* 
dition  in  which  it  is  at  presant  to  be 
found  in  Belgium,  and  which  all  but 
the  blindest  romanists  must  so  strongly 
,  deplore.  It  is,  in  truth,  but  another 
phase  of  the  contest  between  infidelity 
and  superstition.  If  the  latter  should 
prevail,  let  the  Protestants  in  France 
prepare  for  another  p^secution.  If 
the  former,  let  them  redouble  their 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  that  religious 
knowledge,  without  which  no  argn- 
mentation  of  merely  human  intelli- 
gence can  ever  in  reality  minister  to 
human  improvement. 

With  respect  to  prison  discipline, 
Mr.  Tennent  gives  some  very  tnterest* 
ing  details,  from  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  recent  improvements  whick 
have  taken  place  in  that  department  in 
this  country,  we  might  denre  instruc- 
tion. We  have  seen  something  ap- 
proaching to  the  perfection  of  arrange- 
ment which  he  describes  in  that  house 
of  correction  in  Glasgow,  over  which 
the  excellent  and  the  judicious  Mr. 
Brebner  presides.  There,  as  in  BeU 
gium,  every  prisoner  praotaaes,  or  is 
taught,  a  trade;  and  there  also  ths 
cleanliness  and  the  health  of  the  prison 
and  its  inmates  is  attended  to  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  We  believe 
we  may  add  that  the  system  in  Glas- 
gow is  one  by  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  the  est9^ 
blishment  is  provided ;  althou^  in 
that  respect  it  falls  short  of  the  ^item 
in  the  Netherlands,  by  which  a  poM« 
tivereveAoelsrealiied;  Hr«Tefttt^ 
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Informing  us  that,  ''after  paying  all 
the  expenses  of  every  description,  the 
profits  of  labour  done  in  the  prison 
leaves  a  surplus  to  the  government, 
annually,  to  an  amount  which  he  does 
not  precisely  remember,  but  which  is 
something  considerable.'* 

Of  the  efficacy  of  this  system  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  he  does 
not  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment ; 
but  the  following  instances  of  human 
suffering,  by  which  the  civil  offences 
of.  the  convicts  were  so  much  more 
than  expiated,  will  not  fail  to  touch 
and  to  interest  the  gentle  reader. 

**  Amongst  the  prisoners,  one  very 
old  man  was  pointed  out  to  me,  named 
Pierre  Joseph  Soete,  seventy-nine  years 
of  affe,  sixty-two  of  which  he  had  spent 
within  the  walls  of  this  sad  abode.  He 
was  condemned  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
for  an  atrocious  offence ;  in  a  fit  of 
jealousv,  he  had  murdered  a  girl,  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, by  tying  her  to  a  tree  and  strang- 
ling her.  He  entered  the  jail  when  a  boy, 
and  had  grown  to  manhood  and  old  aee 
within  its  melancholy  walls ;  and  tne 
tenor  of  his  life,  I  was  told,  had  been 
uniformly  mild  and  inoffensive.  Five 
years  since,  the  father  of  our  friend. 
Count  D'Hane,  who  was  then  Governor 
of  Ghent,  had  represented  the  story  to 
Ring  Leopold,  and  the  unfortunate  old 
man  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks,  he  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  and  begged  to  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  it  again,  and  to  die  there 
as  he  had  lived.  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  taken  this  extraordinary  resolution, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  world  had  no- 
thing to  detain  him ;  he  had  no  longer 
a  reUtive  or  a  living  face  within  it  tnat 
he  knew  ;  he  had  no  home,  no  means  of 
support,  no  handicraft  by  which  to  earn 
it,  and  no  strength  to  heg,  what  could 
he  do,  but  return  to  the  old  familiar 
spot  he  knew,  and  the  only  one  that  had 
any  charms  for  him  I  roor  creature  t 
his  extraordinary  story,  and  his  long 
life  of  expiation,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  remember  or  resent  his  early  crime, 
and  yet  I  could  not  look  at  such  a  sin- 
gular being  without  a  shudder. 

"Another,  but  a  still  more  melan- 
choly case  was  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
asked  the  physician.  Dr.  Maresca,  if 
there  were  any  foreigners  in  the  jail, 
and  he  told  me  there  were  several 
from  Germany  and  France  ;  and  one, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  con- 
fined  some  years  before  for  an  attempt 
at  fraud,  and  who,  between  chagrin  and 
disease,  was  now  dying  in  the  hospital. 
1  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  bed 


in  the  last  feeble  stage  of  consumption. 
His  story  was  a  very  sad  one  —  his 
name  was  Clarke,  he  seemed  about 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  vears  of  age, 
and  had  come  over  with  his  wife  to  s^ak 
for  work  as  a  machine  maker  at  one  of 
the  engine  factories  in  Ghent.  He  was 
disappointed — he  could  eet  no  adequate 
employment— he  saw  his  young  wife 
ana  his  little  children  perishing  from 
hunger  in  a  strange  land,  and,  in  an 
evil  hour,  he  for^d  a 'document  for 
some  trifling  sum  to  procure  them 
bread.  He  was  detected,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  maisoH  de  force.  What  became 
of  his  family  he  no  longer  knew ;  they 
had,  perhaps,  returned  to  England,  but 
he  could  not  tell.  The  physician  told 
me  that  his  conduct  had  all  along  been 
most  excellent,  so  much  so,  that  the 
l^overnment  reduced  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  from  five  years  to  four, 
and  he  had  now  but  eighteen  months  to 
remain.  Bat  he  was  dying,  and  of  a 
broken  heart  through  sorrow  and  mor- 
tification. The  physician  had  tried  to 
obtain  a  further  reduction  of  his  term, 
but  it  was  not  thought  prudent  at  the 
time  to  accede  to  his  representations, 
and  now  it  was  too  late  to  renew  the 
application.  Dr.  M.  thought  he  would 
now  be  liberated  if  the  application  were 
repeated,  but  it  was  more  humane, 
he  said,  to  leave  him  as  he  was,  as  be 
had  every  attention  he  required;  the 
hospital  was  comfortable,  and  the  rules 
of  the  prison  had  all  been  relaxed  in  his 
favour,  so  that  be  had  books  and  every 
indulgence  Granted  to  him,  and  a  few 
weeks  would  soon  release  him  from  all 
his  sorrows.  Poor  fellow !  I  hardly 
knew  whether  he  seemed  gratified  or 
grieved  by  our  visit ;  but  his  situation, 
surrounded  by  foreigners,  to  whose 
very  language  he  was  a  stran^fer,  hr 
from  home  and  England,  and  without  a 
friend  or  relation  to  watch  his  dying 
bed  was  a  very  touching  one,  and  it  was 
rendered,  perhaps,  more  so,  by  the  very 
sympathy  and  kindness  which  seemed  to 
be  felt  for  him  by  all  around  him." 

Poor  Clarke  I  His  condition  was, 
indeed,  pitiable.  He  is  now  happily 
in  the  peaceful  and  the  silent  grave. 
But  what  has  become  of  his  wife  and 
children?  How  small  a  sum  would 
have  sufficed  to  rescue  him  from  the 
difficulties  which  brought  upon  him 
all  his  troubles  and  sufferings,  and 
enable  him  to  maintmn  his  family  in  a 
thriving  and  happy  independence! 
Reader,  whose  means  are  abundant,  and 
who  feel,  as  we  do,  the  case  of  this  poor 
mao;  think  that  there  may  be  many 
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such  persons  this  moment  in  the  con- 
tinental prisons,  who  witness  no  fami- 
liar face^  and  are  never  cheered  by  the 
sound  of  their  native  tongue,  while 
but  a  slender  effort  of  well-erected 
benevolence,  wotdd  be  effectual  for 
their  liberation.  Think  of  this,  and 
while  your  buoyant  imagination  is  on 
the  stretch  for  luxmies  upon  which 
to  expend  your  superfluity  of  means, 
oh !  bestow  some  thought  upon  the 
superior  luxury  that  may  be  piirchased 
by  visiting  with  mercy  and  with  pity 
your  unhappy  compatriot  in  the  dun- 
geon. 

What  Mr.  Tennent  tells  us  of  the 
advantages,  to  the  commercial  classes, 
to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation 
of  Belgium  with  Holland,  is  all  very 
true;  but  the  disparity  in  manners, 
in  character,  and  in  religion,  was 
such,  as  forbad  any  rational  hope 
that  the  connection  could  endure.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  our  November 
and  December  numbers  for  1835, 
in  which  we  discussed  at  leneth  the 
subject  of  the  Belgic  revolution,  for 
the  grounds  and  reasons  by  which  we 
are  still  influenced  to  believe  that  the 
congress  of  Vienna  was  most  unwise 
when  they  consented  to  that  ill-assorted 
union.  It  was  one  of  those  marriages 
of  nations,  in  favour  of  which  every 
thing  may  be  said  but  that  the  parties 
are  mutually  disposed  to  each  other, 
and  in  which,  because  of  the  fierceness 
of  their  respective  antipathies,  all  the 
calculations  of  the  wise  and  prudent 
by  whose  contrivances  it  was  Drought 
about,  are  confounded. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
vast  number  of  those  by  whom  the 
revolutionary  spirit  was  actively  encou- 
raged, are  now  beginning  to  be  hear- 
tily tired  of  their  liberty.  Their  ex- 
perience has  led  them  to  think  that 
even  that  precious  object  may  be  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  price :  and  they 
in  some  measure  resemble  the  negro 
in  Jamaica,  who  was  induced  to  expend 
the  hoarded  earnings  of  a  long  life  in 
exchange  for  his  ^eedom.  He  very 
soon  found  out  that  the  possession  of 
himself  was  more  a  trouble  than  an 
advantage ;  that  his  emancipated  was 
far  inferior  to  his  unemancipated  con- 
dition ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by 
an  attorney  in  the  island  to  bring  an 
action  against  his  former  master  for 
selling  him  damaged  goods,  inasmuch 
as  the  liberty  which  he  bought  was  a 


far  inferior  article,  for  all  purposes  of 
use  or  comfort,  to  the  slavery  with 
which  he  had  parted.  What  a  pity 
that  the  Belgians  cannot  avail  them* 
selves  at  present  of  any  similar  mode 
of  making  reprisals  upon  the  king  of 
Holland,  who,  if  he  is  wise,  will  very 
gladly  acquiesce  in  a  curtailment  of 
territory  which  nevw  could  be  con- 
solidated into  a  permanent  adjunct  to 
his  other  possessions,  and  the  loss  of 
which  should,  in  realitr,  be  reputed  as 
a  gain,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  him  a 
contented  and  an  united  kingdk)m. 

The  following  description  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  King  Leopold 
(if,  indeed,  they  are  still  in  power), 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  English 
reader. 

**  The  present  ministry  did  not,  from 
all  we  could  observe,  command  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow  citizens,  nor  do  I 
recollect  any  one  of  them  spoken  of 
witbont  a  reference  to  some  incapacity 
or  disqualification  for  the  office.  M. 
Rockier,  the  minister  of  public  works, 
had  been  a  third  or  fourth  rate  barrister 
at  Lie^,  and  eked  out  an  insufficient 
professional  income  by  delivering  lec- 
tures on  French  literature.  His  &nng 
and  energetic  share  in  the  events  whicS 
displaced  the  old  dynasty,  recommended 
him  to  employment  under  the  new,  but 
the  office  assigned  to  him,  that  of  the 
interior,  involvine  the  guardianship  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  was  one  for 
which  he  was  little  suited,  either  by 
education  or  taste,  and  he  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  of  the  merchants 
and  mill  owners,  by  avowing  in  one  of 
his  addresses  to  them,  that  they  must 
be  prepared  to  see  **  commerce  die  a 
lingering  death,'  if  it  were  conducive  to 
the  permanence  of  the  new  order  of 
thines.  M.  Liedtz,  with  whom  we  had 
an  interview  this  morning,  had,  like 
M-  Rogier,  been  a  lawyer,  but  of  some 
standing  and  eminence  in  his  profession. 
He  had  been,  we  heard,  unfavourable 
to  the  revolution  at  its  first  out-break, 
but  his  talents  speedily  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  new  authorities, 
who  promoted  him  to  be  judge  in  the 
district  of  Antwerp,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  his  present  office,  on  the 
removal  of  M.  Rogier  to  that  of  public 
works.  He  received  us  in  a  suite  of 
very  elegant  apartments,  much  supe- 
rior to  those  with  which  our  own  minis- 
ters are  accommodated  in  Downing- 
street.  He  is  a  native  of  Audenarde, 
of  humble  parentage,  but  of  consider- 
able practical  acquirements,  especially 
on  agricultural  matters.  He  received 
us  most  affably,  and  after  some  conver** 
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sation  on  commercial  subjects,  reeteclvr 
at  once  to  his  own  hofclby,  by  asking 
after  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Oreat  Britain.  The  object  of  greatest 
interest  with  us  was  the  duty  which  it 
had  been  announced  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation by  the  government  to  impose 
upon  the  export  of  flax,  and  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded  as  the  extraordinary 
expedient  suggested  by  the  a^cultural 
members  of  the  chambers,  in  order  to 
protect  the  hand  spinners  from  being 
superseded  by  machmery.  The  minis- 
ter seemed  niUy  to  undierstand  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  suggestion,  but  still  ad- 
nutteathat  the  **  pressure  from  without" 
might  compel  hnn  to  introduce  a  bill 
upon  the  suoject.  He  informed  us,  that 
a  negociation  has  just  been  concluded 
with  some  speculators  in  the  United 
States,  supported  by  the  Belgian  go- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  runnnig  a  line 
of  iteam  packets  of  great  power  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  touching  at  one  of  the 
southern  ports  of  England,  and  thus  it 
was  expected  securing  a  share  of  the 
passenger  trade,  aa  well  as  opening,  by 
degrees,  a  market  for  Belgian  produce 
in  the  United  States." 

There  are  few  whose  personal  intel- 
ligence we  are  disposed  to  prize  more 
highly  than  that  of  our  author.  We 
believe  him  to  be  a  most  sagacious 
and  observing  man  ;  and  we  therefore 
cannot  disregard  those  "  signs  of  the 
times,*"  to  which  he  refers  as  indicating 
a  return  of  the  feeling  which  might 
lead  to  a  counter-revolution.  But 
we  happen  to  be  aware  that  at  the 
very  last  levees  of  Leopold,  there  was, 
for  the  first  time,  a  large  attendance 
of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Orange.  We  believe  that 
not  more  than  two  individuals  of  dis- 
tinction belonging  to  that  party  ab- 
sented themselves  on  those  occasions, 
from  the  court  at  Brussels  ;  and  if 
that,  and  we  believe  it  may,  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  a  contented  acqui- 
escence on  their  part  in  the  present 
regime,  almost  any  government  de- 
serving, in  the  least  degree,  of  public 
confidence,  might  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  the  turbulent  populace,  who 
should  be  stimulated,  from  whatever 
causes,  to  disturb  it. 

Of  the  pictorial  treasures  of  Bel- 
gium Mr.  Tennent  writes  like  one 
whose  mind  was  imbued  with  a  love  of 
the  art,  and  whose  eye  had  been  well 
practised  in  scanning  the  chef  cfcntvres 
of  the  easd*     He  found  at  Brussels 


but  little  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  connoisseur ;  but  at  Antwerp  he 
was  abundantly  repaid  by  his  visit  to 
the  cathedral  and  the  museum,  which 
contain  the  great  master-pieces  of 
Reubens.  Of  this  master  he  thus 
writes:— i 

**  In  England,  where  the  best  pkv* 
tures  of  Rubens*  pen  oil  are  compara- 
tively unknown,  and  where  our  country- 
men are  accustomed  only  to  his  allege- 
rical  subjects  and  ungraceful  women, 
the  homage  rendered  to  his  abilities  is, 
I  think,  rather  an  echo  of  his  conti- 
nental fame  than  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  his  merits  ;  but  any  one  who  wishes 
thoroughly  to  investigate  his  loftier 
pretensions,  and  ardently  to  admit  his 
claims  to  admiration,  should  visit  the 
Museum  and  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp. 
Here  his  pictures  evince  not  power 
alone,  not  merely  that  wonder-creative 
imagination  that  peoples  the  canvass 
with  the  most  masterly  compositions, 
but  they  exhibit  a  sweet  adherence  to 
nature,  a  rich  perception  of  beauty,  and 
a  magical  command  of  expression  and 
action,  that  makes  the  canvass  record 
the  event  it  commemorates  like  a  pag« 
of  historv  or  the  voice  of  a  poet.  It  is 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  look  at  *  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,*  without  al- 
most expecting  the  attitudes  to  change 
as  the  act  proceeded,  so  eager  and 
intent  are  the  countenances  of  his 
figures,  and  so  earnest  and  real  their 
occupations ;  and  in  the  same  m-ay  in 
the  picture  of  *  the  Crucifixion,'  where 
the  Centurion  has  already  broken  one 
of  the  legs  of  t!ie  malefactor  on  the 
left,  who  has  torn  it  from  the  cross 
unler  the  agony  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
soldier  has  the  iron  raised  to  crush  the 
other  ;  one's  very  flesh  thrills  in  antici- 
pation of  the  scream  that  seems  about 
to  issue  from  the  excrutiated  lips  of  the 
sufferer.  This  is  a  marvellous  picture 
in  everv  respect,  and  certainly  the 
pride  of  the  Museum ;  each  individual 
figure  is  a  perfect  episode — Christ  him- 
self, io  all  the  dignified  calm  repose  of 
recent  death  ;  the  soldier,  with  his  baud 
raised  to  pierce  his  side,  whilst  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  seems  in  a  paroxysm 
of  sutfering,  to  have  been  clinging 
around  the  foot  of  the  cross,  spnngs 
forward  in  a  sudden  aeony  of  terror, 
with  her  arms  outstretched  to  intercept 
the  spear.  This  head  of  the  Magdalene, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounces,  to  be 
*  the  most  beautiful  profile  he  ever  saw 
of  Rubens  or  any  other  painter.' 
Finely  contrasted  with  the  stirring 
action  of  these  figures,  is  the  expression 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  appears 
stupified  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  very 
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BulFerings,  and  that  of  the  good  Cen- 
tarion,  who  leans  forward  over  the  neck 
of  his  horse  in  evident  sympathy  and , 
borror  at  the  scene  before  nim. 

"  *  The  Adoration  of  the  Maai*  is 
another  picture  of  Rubens,  well  known 
in  England  from  its  innumerable  en- 
gravings. It  is,  however,  in  every 
respect,  inferior  to  the  Crucifixion, 
though  a  superb  picture.  But  there 
are  two  charmng  paintings,  the  insen* 
sible  attraction  of  which  is,  perhi^s, 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  subject ;  one  a 
Christ  exhibiting  his  wounds  to  satisfy 
Thomas's  incredulity,  and  the  other 
the  Virgin  instructing  St.  Anne.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  creature  to  sit  before 
these,  and  another  exquisite  little  copy 
of  *  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,*  and 
to  retire  from  them  unimbued  with  a 
veneration  for  the  genius  that  could 
conceive  and  embody  such  imaginings. 
There  are,  in  all,  fifteen  paintings  of 
Rubens  in  this  collection,  and  they  are 
certainly  triumphs  of  his  easel ;  the 
gallery  at  Munich  possesses  no  less 
than  ninety-Jive  of  his  works,  but  after 
having  seen  both,  I  would  rather  have 
five  of  these  at  Antwerp,  than  the 
ninotv-five  which  are  the  boast  of  Ba- 


At  Malines,  also,  he  saw  much  to 
admire.  Of  Vandyke  and  Reubens, 
if  we  might  without  presiimption  offer 
such  a  criticism,  we  would  say,  that 
they  stand  related  to  each  other  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Rogers  stands 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  if,  indeed,  a 
certain  air  of  quiet  grandeur  which 
does  not  naturally  belong  to  him, 
miffht  be  superadded  to  the  richness 
and  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  former. 
But  the  reader  will  be  better  pleased 
to  hear  the  judgment  of  a  more  skilful 
observer.  The  Church  of  St.  Rom- 
void  is  that  which  contains  the  valu- 
able pictures  of  which  Mr.  Tennent 
thus  writes : — 

**  This  church  has,  also,  a  magnifi- 
cent picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Van- 
dyke; but,  however  astonishing  in  its 
vigorous  excellence,  and  in  the  concep- 
tion of  its  individual  parts,  its  compari- 
son, as  a  whole,  witn  that  of  Rubens' 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  or  his  painting 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  Museum  at 
Antwerp,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  the  art  of 
composition.  Like  a  perfect  drama, 
into  which  no  character  is  admitted, 
that  does  not  contribute  to  heighten  the 
denouement,  there  is  no  figure  or  ex- 
pression in  Rubens'  picture,  that  hat 
not  an  immediate  reference  to  the  main 


action  of  the  moment,  and  that  does  not 
conspire  to  concentrate  all  the  interest 
in  one  simultaneous  movement.  In 
Vandyke's  CrucifizioD,  however,  the 
three  crosses  form  three  distinct  epi« 
sodes,  each  teUs  a  separate  story,  and 
thus  divides  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
instead  of  working  it  up  into  one  over- 
powering sensation,  as  Rubens  does. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  splendid 
picture  exhibits  all  Vandyke's  masterly 
powers  of  individuality  and  detail,  every 
figure  b  a  study,  and  above  all,  tba 
beautiful  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  tka 
Cross,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  con- 
ceptions that  has  ever  been  enwodied 
upon  canvass.  Sir  Joshua  Re^molds 
says,  'this  may  be  justly  considered 
one  of  the  first  pictures  m  the  world, 
and  gives  the  highest  idea  of  the  genius 
of  Vandyke.'  The  agony  of  the  dying 
thief  may  be  strongly  suspected  of  beinr 
suggested  by  Rubens.  The  Cathedru 
possesses  one  of  the  very  finest  carved 
pulpits  in  the  Netherlands,  representing 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  the 
terror  of  the  horse,  and  the  fall  of  the 
rider  are  exhibited  with  the  most  sur- 
prising vigour  and  effect. 

"  In  another  church,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  there  is  a  picture  by  Rubens  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  which 
with  its  volets,  once  formed  eiffht  subr 
jects,  which  he  painted  in  ten  days,  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Poissonniers.  Th^ 
entire  were  carried  to  Paris,  and  only 
five  returned.  Another  of  his  favourite 
pictures  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Maffi, 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  of  which  ne 
used  to  say,  *c'est  k  Sunt.  Jean  de 
Malines,  qu'il  faut  aller  pour  voir  de 
mes  beaux  ouvrages.'  I  must  say, 
however,  that  it  dm  not  afford  me  the 
same  pleasure,  which  it  must  have  done 
to  the  great  painter  himself.  The 
sacristan  showed  us  an  antograph  re- 
ceipt of  Rubens  for  1800  florins,  for 
this  picture  and  its  volets,  all  of  which 
he  painted  in  eighteen  days.  It  bears 
date  in  March,  1624.  The  altar  of  the 
church  was  likewise  designed  by  him, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  paintings,  the  works  of  artists 
of  minor  eminence,  and  whose  merits 
though  they  would  be  recognized  elfe- 
where,  are  unfavourably  brought  into 
contrast  with  those  of  their  great 
master." 

But  we  must,  reluctantly,  bring  oar 
notice  to  a  close  ;  not,  however,  with- 
out presenting  the  reader  with  our 
author's  general  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  Belgium,  which,  undoubt- 
edly labours  under  a  complication  of 
evils,  which  no  policy  that  could  now 
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be  safely  adopted^  would  appear  to  us 
calculated  to  remove. 

"It  is  impossible  to  turn  one's  back 
upon  this  most  interesting  and  enter- 

5 rising  country  without  emotions  of 
eep  anxiety  as  to  its  future  destiny. 
Its  political  fortunes  would  require 
something  more  than  ordinary  foresight 
to  predict,  and  the  recent  possibility  of 
an  European  war,  elicited  the  avowal 
of  how  slightly  France  would  regard 
the  treaties  of  1831  or  1839,  did  Bel- 
gium  stand  for  one  moment  in  the  way 
to  obstruct  her  designs,  either  of  ag- 
gression or  defence.  But  those  for 
whose  future  lot  the  strongest  sympathy 
is  excited,  are  her  skilful  artisans  and 
her  energetic  and  adventurous  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  Merchants,  in- 
deed, she  has  but  few,  for  nature  and 
Providence  seem  to  have  combined  to 
render  Belgium  a  workshop  rather  than 
a  warehouse.  Austria,  by  the  base 
desertion  of  her  shipping  interest,  in 
becoming  a  party  to  the  closing  of  the 
Scheldt  at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  com- 
pelled her  to  turn  her  attention  inward- 
ly upon  herself,  and  to  seek  to  replace 
by  the  loom  and  the  hammer,  that  which 
she  had  lost  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
sail  and  the  helm.  Under  France,  and 
with  the  all-powerful  protection  of 
Napoleon,  her  capabilities  were  devel- 
oped to  the  fullest  extent  of  her  capital 
and  her  means,  all  Europe  affording  a 
market  for  her  commodities,  and  cre- 
ating a  demand  almost  beyond  her 
power  to  supply. 

"  With  the  events  of  1815,  and  her 
annexation  to  Holland,  that  vast  outlet 
was  contracted  to  a  narrower  space, 
and  the  King,  on  assuming  the  direction 
of  his  affairs,  found  a  nation  of  mechan- 
ics, whom  it  became  his  province  to 
?rovide  with  profitable  employment, 
n  the  attempt  to  do  this,  it  is  question- 
able whether  he  did  not  overstep  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  lead,  by  the 
system  he  adopted,  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  powers  which  were  al- 
readymply  sufficient  for  their  func- 
tions ; 

**  Af  worldlingt  do,  giving  the  ram  of  mure 
To  that  which  bad  too  much  » 

"  Individual  enterprise  was  super- 
seded rather  than  assisted;  and  the 
expedients  of  the  government  tended  to 
injure  it  in  one  respect  by  relieving  it 
from  the  effects  of  its  own  errors,  feed- 
ing it  with  capital,  and  carrying  off  its 
surplus  production  through  societies 
which  purchased  at  a  handsome  price  to 
export  at  a  loss.    Even  with  all  these 


appliances,  her  resources  and  powers 
were  developed  beyond  the  legitimate 
means  of  their  employment,  and  the 
^*  15,000,000  of  her  population  and  colo- 
nies, whom  Holland,  compelled  to  g^ve 
a  preference  to  her  productions,  were 
inadequate  to  their  consumption.  What 
then  must  have  been  her  condition, 
when  in  1830,  those  15,000,000  were 
reduced  to  something  more  than  three, 
whilst  her  machinery  and  powers  of 
production  remained  the  same  as  be- 
fore? 

**  The  new  government,  it  must  be 
admitted  upon  all  hands,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  those,  the  evils  of  whose 
condition  lay  too  deep  for  superficial 
remedies,  such  as  the  ministry  had  it  in 
their  power  to  apply,  have  left  no  prac- 
tical expedient  untried  to  afford  them 
relief,  but  as  yet  in  vain  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  one  year  seems  but  to  afford  a 
painful  contrast  mth  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  that  which  preceded  it. 
\foney,  so  far  as  it  was  available,  has 
in  no  case  been  spared.  Mechanical 
and  commercial  education,  both  theore- 
tical and  practical,  has  been  duly  at- 
tended to ;  prizes  and  honours  have 
been  awardea  to  successful  industry ; 
and  communications,  both  by  highways, 
railroads,  and  canals,  have  been  lavishly 
provided  to  invite  consumption  and  de- 
mand ;  but  no  government  can  possibly 
afford  the  Belgians  or  procure  for  them, 
that  which  alone  can  be  a  fundamental 
remedy — a  market  proportionate  to  their 
machinery. 

*  4^  •  «  • 

**  *  The  condition  of  the  population* 
adds  M,  Briavionne  *  may  be  thus  gum- 
marily  described;.-^/  Jour  millions  of 
inhabitants,  one  is  in  independence,  (Tat-' 
sance),  another  in  want,  Cbesoin),  and  the 
remainder  floating  between  these  two 
points" 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  a  fran- 
tic revolution.  May  woi  who  have 
witnessed  its  calamitous  consequences^ 
be  warned  in  time  agidnst  the  crimes 
and  the  follies  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. The  member  for  Belfast  has 
done  good  service  in  bringing  tbem  so 
plainly  into  view  ;  and  we  trust  that  he 
will  not  consider  that  his  duty  has 
been  fully  performed,  until  he  has 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  as  a 
legislator,  to  bring  tne  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired  abroad,  to  bear 
upon  the  internal  condition  of  his  own 
counti'y,  and  thus  given  to  its  com- 
merce and  its  manufactures  every 
practicable  advantage,  j 
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MoRDAUNT  MertalE)  a  few  pages 
from  whose  fortunes  we  purpose  to 
transcribe,  was,  at  the  period  to  which 
our  reminiscences  revert,  the  sole  li- 
neal descendant  of  an  ancient  manorial 
family,  resident  from  time  immemorial 
in  a  somewhat  secluded,  but  rich  and 
cheerfnl  dbtrict,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Under  the  mastership  of  a  lei^h- 
ened  line  of  possessors  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  freehanded  and  reckless 
squires  of  the  olden  time,  had  ever  in- 
continently indulged  in  the  delights  of 
hounds  and  hunters,  wine  and  wassail, 
the  broad  estates  of  the  family  had 
shrunk  to  such  meagre  dimensions 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  out- 
lying farms,  a  stately  but  decaying 
mansion,'g^t  by  a  magnificent  but  dis- 
orderly demesne,  formed  the  only  in- 
heritance on  which  Mordaunt,  at  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty,  entered.  The 
young  man  was  sensibly  alive  to  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  more  than  once  revolved 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  should  not 
in  some  way  dispose  of  this  noble  but 
iading  relic  of  former  greatness,  and 
endeavour  by  application  to  some  pro- 
fessional pursuit  to  retrieve  the  da- 
maged lot  bequeathed  him.  But,  to 
frustrate  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
there  was  too  often  at  hand  a  morbid 
sense  of  his  dignitv  by  descent,  if  not 
by  circumstance,  which,  superadded  to 
a  hereditary  tendency  to  the  expendi- 
ture rather  than  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  long  withheld  him  from  a 
course  that  not  unfrequently  a  far 
from  feeble  understanding  would  pre- 
scribe. This  natural  antipathy  to  a 
laborious  profession  was  not  a  little 
confirmed  by  a  prospective  influx  of 
affluence  from  a  long-lived  maternal 
relative,  whose  presumptive  heir  he 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time.  But 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Hardacre,  having 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
contemplated  with  much  displacency 
its  probable  conveyance  to  a  thriftless 
and  thankless  youth,  and  accordingly^ 
havii^  lived  single  nearly  long  enough 
to  give  Mordaunt's  expectation  the 
hue  of  certainty,  took  it  into  his  head 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy  to  wed,  and  in  pro- 
Vol.  XVIL— No.  101. 


cess  of  time  had  the  satisfaction  of 
writing  to  require  his  congratulations 
on  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heur.  This 
disastrous  and  unlooked-for  news,  in 
place  of  inspiriting  the  young  man  to 
vigorous  efforts  on  his  own  behalf,  so 
completely  quenched  his  ardour  for  a 
season,  that  he  surrendered  himself  to 
the  lethargy  of  despondence,  unre- 
lieved, except  by  occasional  fits  of  in- 
dignation against  himself.  Melancholy 
and  reserved,  he  spent  his  time  within 
his  own  demesne,  whose  wild  and  pic- 
turesque, but  uncared  for  and  forsaken 
beauties,  at  once  harmonized  with  his 
mood  and  protracted  its  duration. 
Every  feature  seemed  to  his  ^loom- 
tinctured  fancy  to  address  him  in  the 
langfuage  of  reproach : — the  sedgy  and 
mantled  water, — the  ivy-strangled  imd 
decaying  trees, — the  matted  and  im- 
pervious under-growth,  —  the  more 
shaded  walks  littered  with  the  accu- 
mulated deposits  of  autumn, — the  more 
public  narrowed  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  rank  and  dimisive  herbage,— -the 
house  weather-stained  and  desolate,— 
the  ofiices  dilapidated  and  deserted,— 
all  seemed  to  cast  silent  but  cutting 
censure  upon  him  as  the  spiritless  and 
imbecile  cause  of  their  sunken  state. 
His  bearing  became  ungracious  and 
repulsive  to  all  who  approached  him 
as  on  an  eouality,  lAid  speedily  obtained 
for  him  the  isolation  he  desired,  by 
alienating  the  regards  of  nearly  all  in 
his  vicinity,  except  the  ever-true  and 
honest-hearted  peasantry.  These  still 
viewed  him  with  feelings  of  respect, 
not  unmingled  with  affection,  Ti^ich 
were  never  elicited  by  the  lavish  wealth 
and  gaudy  circumstance  of  the  freshly 
manufactured  gentry,  as  they  called 
them,  who  had  raised  their  mansions, 
and  spread  their  parks  far  and  wide 
around.  The  aged  had  the  gladsome 
recollections  of  theur  younger  days  as- 
sociated with  the  manly  sports  and 
magnificent  spirit  of  the  former  tenants 
of  Mervale  Hall,  and  their  tales  of 
those  heartier  and  more  English  times 
taught  their  children  to  lament  with 
them  that  the  generous  and  jovial  race 
should  have  b^n  so  nearly  supplanted 
in  their  wide  possessions,  by  the  ma- 
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chinery-made  and  city-moulded  meoi 
who  had  usurped,  but  not  supplied, 
their  place.  This  feeling  of  his  hum- 
ble and  trusty  friends  the  jrouth  fully 
appreciated,  and  his  incapacity  of  mani- 
festing his  sense  of  it  in  little  save  in 
eourtesyi  fretted  his  proud  heart  sorely, 
and  often  caused  him  to  curtail  or  to 
deny  more  urgent  and  unequivocal  de- 
mands, that,  at  the  stated  periods  of 
rural  festivity,  he  might  bestow  a  lar- 
gess upon  the  villagers,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  more  competent  predeces- 
aors. 

For  a  time  the  young  man*8  mind 
fermented  thus  in  an  unhealthy  seolu- 
Bion:  but  the  free  operation  of  feelings 
such  as  his  will  often  achieve  their  own 
cure  by  practically  proving  their  folly 
and  futility ;  and,  as  in  bis  case,  they 
were  the  growth  of  circumstances  and 
not  inherent,  the  resilient  energy  of 
his  hopeful  age  and  temperament  at 
Wns^  in  a  great  measure  rid  his  mind 
of  its  disturbing  cause,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  sounder  and  more  cheerful  tone. 
He  was  conscious  of  distinguished  per- 
sonal  advantages,  a  fab  education,  and 
effective  talents ;  and  why,  he  began 
to  ask,  should  these  remain  latent  and 
onproduotive  in  an  idle  and  darkling 
solitude,  when  a  bright  and  busy  world 
gave  scope  for  their  exercise,  and  held 
l>rth  shining  hopes  of  retributive  suc- 
cess? 

Such  a  train  of  reflection  could  not 
long  be  pursued  without  leading  to  an 
advantageous  issue,  and,  animated  by 
its  attendant  alacrity  and  confidence, 
he  was  about  settling  certain  prelimi- 
naries, with  a  view  to  the  disposal  of 
Mervale  for  a  term,  and  the  advan- 
tageous allocation  of  the  proceeds, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which, 
however  minute  and  trivial  in  itself, 
was  to  him  the  seed  of  important  con- 
sequences* This  was  the  settlement 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  small 
Ikmily,  consisting  of  a  superannuated 
officer,  Mi^or  Oldfield,  with  his  wife 
and  only  child,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
quested to  pay  some  attention  by  an 
old  college  chum,  with  the  double  hope 
as  iie  said  of  winning  him  from  hb  mo- 
Baohism,  and  mitigating  the  dulness  of 
tvaiX  retirem^at  to  the  invalided 
office,  to  say  nothing  of  his  appen- 
dages of  a  very  respectable  wim  and 
moii  delectable  daughter.  Mordaunt, 
relieved  bv  his  recent  resolution  from 
bis  atrabilious  attachment  to  seclusion^ 


readily  accepted  the  neighbourly  obli- 
gation, and  duly  called  to  tender  his 
respects  and  good  offices  to  the  te- 
nants of  Wellwood  cottage  upon  their 
arrival.  He  found  Mf^or  Oldfield  to 
be  a  keen-witted,  hard-headed  veteran, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  with  which  he  had  long  lived  in 
habits  of  sharp  practice,  and  a  welU 
furnished,  agreeable  companion.  Hia 
lady  possessed  a  felicitous  facility  of 
disposition  which  readily  adapted  itself 
to  the  peculiarities  of  her  husband* 
and,  considering  that  he  was  an  adept 
in  domestic  economics,  —  a  character 
by  no  means  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fair, — a  punctilious  precisian,  and  a 
martinet,  they  moved  together  in  ad* 
mirable,  albeit  somewhat  mechanical, 
harmony.  Thus  far  there  was  little 
to  allure,  and  Mordaunt  would  have 
acquiesced  in  mere  acquaintance  with- 
out the  slightest  wish  to  mature  it  into 
intimacy,  had  not  their  blue-eyed 
daughter  Emmeline  diffused  a  %ht 
and  fascination  around,  which  over- 
powering every  antipathy,  must  even 
to  the  most  phlegmatic  have  proved 
resistless.  From  him,  who  claimed  a 
temper  somewhat  too  mercurial,  her 
singular  loveliness,  transparent  purity* 
and  native  grace,  soon  won  the  meed 
of  deep  and  ardent  admiration;  and,  to 
linger  within  the  magic  range  of  her 
gentle  influence,  to  inhale  the  atmo- 
sphere of  fragrance  and  felicity  which 
seemed  to  him  to  float  around  her  as 
its  centre,  he  prolonged  his  visit  to  a 
degree  that  all  the  major's  conversa- 
tional cleverness,  now  eminently  ex- 
erted to  secure  the  retiurn  of  so  good 
an  auditor,  would  have  failed  to  com- 
pass. As  the  latter  was  valetudinarian 
and  almost  entirely  confined  to  hit 
house,  and  as  society  was  all-essential 
to  his  comfort,  he  solicited  Mordaunt 
to  indulge  him  by  calling  in  as  fre- 
quently as  might  consist  with  more  in- 
teresting engagements.  This  advance 
to  familiar  intercourse  was,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  the  occasion,  cordiallvacc^tedy 
and  the  young  man,  as  yet  but  dimly 
conscious  of  the  eenuine  magnet,  soon 
began  to  prefer  the  small  but  cheerful 
apartments  of  the  cottage,  to  the  spa- 
cious but  sombre  galleries  of  Mervale, 
{ind  to  anticipate  Uie  period  with  lesa 
regret  when  he  should  embark  in  the 
search  after  what  might  enable  him  to 
people  their  loneliness  and  dissipate 
their  silence. 
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But  nothing  is  truer  than  that  a 
lively  relish  for  a  thing  while  yet  in 
hazy  prospective,  is  quite  compatihle 
with  a  sturdy  repugnance  to  it  when 
in  distinct  proximity ;  and,  hesides  this 
general  probability  Uie  reader,  who 
can  boast  the  veriest  infinitesimal  of 
presentiment,  must  have  apprehended, 
even  thus  early,  another  cause  of  change 
— that  the  amatory  in  fact  was  rapidly 
prevailing  over  the  mercantile,  and 
enthralling  in  its  impalpable  meshes 
Mordaunt's  affections  as  inextricably 
as  fetters  of  adamant  could  have  done 
his  person.  Of  this,  when  the  period 
fixed  for  his  departure  approached,  he 
himself  became  conscious  with  mingled 
emotions  of  delight  and  depression, 
ecstacy  and  suffering.  In  his  ''  lucid 
intervals**  the  impoverished  plight  of 
his  affairs  pressed  painfully  on  his 
proud  and  sensitive  disposition,  and 
admonished  him  to  shun  or  suspend  a 
Dursuit  to  which,  knowing,  as  he  cUd, 
major  Oldfield's  astute  and  worldly, 
not  to  say  mercenary,  temper,  he  could 
not  in  sober  seriousness  foresee  any 
but  a  disastrous  issue.  This  compla- 
cent reception  of  his  visits  heretofore 
was,  he  nghtly  apprehended,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  mistake  current  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  he  was  the  des- 
tined recipient  of  old  Hardacres 
wealth,  the  correction  oi  which,  in- 
evitable to  an  honourable  suit,  would 
doi  btless  lead  to  a  result  upon  which 

^^  pride  and  passion  alike  hated  to  re- 
9  fleet.  But  his  temperament  was  not 
constituted  for  the  prevalence  of  pru- 
dence, though  backed  by  never  so 
many  odious  and  dismal  apprehensions, 
and  after  a  short  conflict,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  it  must  succumb, — and,  this 
managed,  he  then  with  that  happy  fa- 
cility in  fashioning  the  future  in  which 

'  lovers  are  such  proficients,  foresaw  a 

himdred  fortunate  contingencies,  over- 
looked as  many  disastrous  ones,  and, 
finally,  determined  to  endeavour,  by 
all  legitimate  means,  and  subject  to 
every  mischance,  to  endeavour  to  link 
his  fate  for  life  with  that  of  Emmeline 
Oldfield. 

Emmeline  herself,  thoueh  very 
youthful  and  unsophisticated,  had  a 
clear  judgment  superadded  to  a  sus* 
ceptible  disposition,  and  was  not  slow 
to  discern  ms  superiority  in  point  of 
character  to  the  many  from  whom  her 
beauty  ensured  attention ;  while,  con* 
currently  with  |his«  bifi  fia^  pervooii 


generous  temper,  and#  not  least,  the 
air  of  romance  with  which  his  situa- 
tion was  invested,  served  to  confirm 
her  partiality  and  augment  his  influ- 
ence. But  though  matters  thus  far 
wore  so  bright  an  xispect,  Mordaunt, 
however  doing  what  was  tantamount 
in  effect,  still  delayed  an  express  and 
formal  avowal  of  his  feelings  until  he 
had  dissipated  the  illusion  under 
which  the  father  seemed  to  labour,  and, 
having  informed  him  of  his  straitened 
circumstances,  ^d  the  project  he  had 
devised  for  their  relief,  solicited  his 
sanction  in  prosecuting  his  addresses. 
To  the  subject  indeed,  the  major  him- 
self—perplexed as  to  the  motive  of  hia 
backwarcmess — took  occasion  as  they 
sate  alone  one  evening  to  advert,  by 
preferring  some  rather  pointed  inquiries 
as  to  the  age  and  physical  condition  of 
old  Hardi^e.  These  were  put  in  so 
significant  a  way,  as  if  the  interrogator 
felt  he  had  a  clidm  to  a  confidential 
reply,  that  Mordaunt,  though  he  keenly 
understood  how  mortifying  to  both 
would  be  the  revelation,  disdained  to 
practise  an  evasion,  and  accordingly 
mformed  him,  that  all  hopes  from  that 
source  were  now  precluded,  that  his 
family  property  was,  as  Major  Old- 
field  doubtless  knew,  heavily  encum- 
bered, but  that  he  trusted  bv  his  owu 
prudence  and  exertion  in  a  &w  years, 
at  least  partially,  to  exonerate  it.  An 
expression  of  strong  surprise  and 
stronger  indignation  flitted  across  the 
veteran*s  countenance  as  he  hearkened 
to  the  candid  communication  ;  but^ 
however  stung  by  the  sei^e  of  his 
own  simplicity  in  being  gratuitously 
led  astray,  as  well  as  by  tl^  evil  of  his 
consequent  encouragement,  he  yet  cob>» 
trived  to  subdue  all  signs  of  agitation 
before  Mordaunt  had  fully  submitted 
the  state  of  his  affairs  and  his  inten- 
tions for  their  amelioration.  The 
latter  acutely  apprehended  the  disash 
trous  effects  of  his  confession,  and  ha^ 
not  at  the  conjuncture  sufficient  spirit 
to  proceed  to  the  more  interesting 
sub>)ect  associated  therewith ;  but  the 
m^or,  apparently  fearful  of  wbut 
might  follow,  hastened  with  nervous 
promptitude  to  relievo  him  firom  his 
nesitation.  ^'  I  altogether  applaud 
your  resolution,"  said  ne,  with  a  sio^ 
ceritv  of  manner  any  thing  but  simu- 
lated;  **  it  is  one  worthy  of  a  vouh^ 
map  of  enterprise  and  spirit,  ai>a  Joft 
yt%i  \  would  expect  f^^m  yovi»    pxi^ 
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as  your  frankness  seems  to  justify  my 
counsel,  I  would  advise  you,  my  young 
friend,  in  preference  to  adopting  a 
precarious  profession  at  home,  to 
make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  go 
abroad,  where  posts  of  value  are  more 
easily  obtained,  and  where  you  will  be 
comparatively  exempt  from  temptations 
to  profuse  expenditure.  What  say 
you  to  the  Indies?  I  have  many 
friends  and  connexions  there  to  whom 
I  would  feel  happy  to  introduce  you 
by  letter.  I  have  myself  spent  many 
years  among  them,  and,  as  I  flatter 
myself,  could  furnish  you  with  valu- 
able hints,  &c.  ;  and  with  your  abili- 
ties and  address,  I  doubt  not  that,  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  thereabouts, 
you  may  return  with  a  pretty  compe- 
tence, and  probably  a  pretty  wife  and 
progeny,'*  added  he,  with  a  laugh  that 
cut  his  companion  to  the  core,  *«  into 
the  bargain,  and  people  the  old  manor- 
house  agun." 

Mordaimt's  indignation  at  the  cool 
dexterity  of  this  rejoinder  in  some  de- 

free  corrected  the  painful  confusion 
e  would  otherwise  have  felt,  and  he 
merely  replied,  that  h^  fully  appre- 
ciated Major  Oldfield's  civility,  and> 
when  he  required  his  good  offices, 
would  certainly  apply  for  them.  The 
other  then  turned  the  discourse  to  in- 
different topics,  but  with  an  untoward- 
ness  and  constraint  of  manner  which 
even  his  practised  adroitness  vainly 
strove  to  rectify  ;  and  Mordaunt, 
embittered  at  seeing  the  bright  pa- 
geantry of  his  expectations  thus  swinly 
swept  away,  and  yielding  to  the  joint 
impulse  of  disgust,  and  pride,  and  suf- 
fering, speedily  rose  to  take  his  leave. 
His  position  now  was  exceedingly 
embarrassing.  He  was  fast  fettered 
by  an  affection  which  he  could  not  but 
persuade  himself  was  returned,  and 
which,  to  one  of  his  deep  and  enduring 
disposition,  pleaded  irresistibly  for  the 
continued  prosecution  of  his  suit,  to 
the  successful  issue  of  which  the  oppo- 
sition of  Major  Oldfield  seemed  to 
present  mi  impassable  obstruction,  - 
while  his  own  temper,  too,  could  but 
weakly  brook  the  anticipation  of  a 
direct  repulse.  Yet,  again,  it  would 
poorly  consist,  he  argued,  with  the 
requirement  of  honour  and  fidelity  to 
forsake,  otherwise  than  in  consequence 
of  rejection  by  herself,  one  whose 
affections  he  secretly  trusted  he  had 
«ngaged«  and  whose  happiness,  he  was 


convinced,  his  tenderness  and  devotion 
must  of  themselves  with  certainty 
secure.  The  latter  reflections,  as  was 
natural,  quickly  predominated,  and  re*^ 
solved  that  to  Emmeline*s  decision 
alone  he  would  entrust  his  fate — he 
would,  if  her  father  withheld  his  ac- 
quiescence, even  in  its  absence,  endea- 
vour to  conduct  his  hopes  to  a  happj 
consummation,  relying  solely  on  his 
own  resources,  as  many  before  him 
with  a  fortunate  result  had  done. 
While  thus  settled  as  to  his  purpose, 
though  still  vacillating  as  to  its  per- 
formance, a  train  of  circumstances  oc- 
curred, which,  while  it  satisfied  him  as 
to  the  correspondence  of  Emmeline's 
affections,  disclosed,  in  her  vivid  per- 
ception of  propriety,  noontide  can- 
dour, and  filial  love,  the  impossibility 
of  admitting  aught  dandestine  in  their 
arrangements. 

A  young  baronet.  Sir  Amyrald  Fe- 
therstone,  who  had  just  attained  his 
majority  and  his  degree,  came  just  now 
to  visit  a  patrimonial  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  squander  on  a  splen- 
did and  prodigal  establishment  some 
of  the  wealth  which  had  accumulated 
during  a  lengthened  nonage.  He  was 
gay,  g^od-humoured,  frivolous,  and 
vain,  on  excellent  terms  with  himself  and 
all  the  world,  and  played  the  game  of 
life  in  an  improvident  and  reckless 
spirit,  utterly  unconcerned  for  remoter 
consequences,  if  every  move  he  made 
satisfied  the  purpose  which  chanced  to 
be  immediate.  Boasting  an  easy  tem- 
per, a  full  purse,  and  an  open  hand, 
he  found  it  easy  enough  to  surround 
himself  with  congenial  society,  —  a 
choice  specimen  of  which  now  accom- 
panied him  to  Fetherstone  Hall,  to 
enjoy  the  sports  and  festivities  of 
autumn.  There  was  quite  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  vicinity  on  Sir 
Amyrald's  arrival,  and  the  gentry 
poured  in  to  congratulate  him  on 
coming  into  possession  ;  but  Mordaunt 
felt  his  old  malady  of  morbid  reserve 
and  sensibility  revive  at  the  proximity 
of  one  who  seemed  to  usurp  that  para- 
mount position  that  had  rested  in  the 
Mervale  family  for  centuries,  and  to 
the  retention  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  first  to  prove  inadequate.  Irked 
by  the  consciousness  of  this,  he  was 
slow  to  add  his  compliments  to  the 
many  Sir  Amyrald  received ;  and  the 
first  time  he  saw  him  was  in  the  pu*i8h 
church,  whither  the  butterfly  Baronet 
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with  bis  gandy  equipage  had  come, 
partly  out  of  respect  to  the  rector, 
who  had  formerly  oeen  his  tutor,  and, 
partly  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  neighbourhood 
was  composed.  The  narrow  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  brought  all  its 
occupants  within  eyecast  of  each 
other;  and  the  free  and  earnest  looks 
with  which  he  regarded  Emmeline 
throughout  the  service,  and  the  whis- 
pered remarks  of  admiration  which 
now  and  again  he  passed  to  his  com- 
panions were  quickly  noted  by  Mor- 
daunt,  and,  wakening  a  resentful  soirit, 
aggravated  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
into  that  of  dislike ;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther with  his  knowledge  of  the  minor's 
mercenary  disposition,  beg^t  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  apprehension  which 
even  his  faith  in  Emmeline's  singleness 
of  heart  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
incompetent  to  quell.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  as  he  left  the 
church,  he  remarked  Sir  Amyrald 
sending  a  footman  to  ascertain  from 
the  sexton  the  name  of  the  lady  whose 
fascination  he  had  so  unequivocally 
acknowledged ;  and,  the  next  minute, 
as  his  flashing  equipage  rolled  past, 
he  overheard  the  lively  badinage  of 
the  party  upon  the  youthfiil  beauty ; 
the  declaration  of  the  baronet,  that 
she  was  the  divinest  creature  he  had 
ever  laid  eyes  on,  and  that  four  and 
twenty  hours  should  not  pass  before 
he  had  tried  her  mettle  in  a  tete  ^ 
Ute. 

Conformably  herewith,  he  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  his  intention  into 
effect,  and  the  next  day  as  Mordaunt 
was  riding  over  to  Wellwood — his 
visits  to  which,  despite  its  owner's 
change  of  manner,  it  consisted  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  his  purpose  to  sus- 
pend— he  was  startled  at  seeing  the 
ENuronet's  barouche  before  the  door. 
Irritated  at  the  sight,  and  spuming 
the  thought  of  subjecting  himself  to 
the  migor*s  contumely,  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  peculiarly 
elicited  in  the  presence  of  a  competitor, 
in  his  esteem,  of  such  superior  attrac- 
tions, he  turned  his  horse  aside,  and 
in  a  state  of  moodiness,  distraction, 
and  disgust,  half  determined  to  foreffo 
a  contest  which  to  him  seemed  fraught 
with  annoyance  and  humiliation.  In 
this  condition  he  shrunk  from  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  the  cottage, 
though  he  studiously  sought  to  meet 


with  Emmeline  in  some  of  her  private 
walks ;  that,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, he  might  terminate  his  sus- 
pense, which,  he  felt  assured,  her  un- 
designing  and  ingenuous  temper  would 
enable  him  readily  to  do.  But,  from 
a  concurrence  of  hostile  drcumstances 
this  was  long  denied  him,  and,  in  the 
weary  interval,  he  had  often  to  endure 
the  sight  of  Sir  Amyrald's  detested 
livery  at  such  hours  as  showed  that 
his  acquaintance  had  already  pro- 
gressed to  intimacy.  But  his  mortifi- 
cation reached  its  acme  when  he  was 
one  day  informed,  that  the  baronet, 
in  following  his  hounds  over  Wellwood 
lawn,  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  considerably  damaged  in  his 
person,  carried  into  Major  Oldfield's 
house,  and  enjoined  to  remain  there 
in  quietness  for  some  time,  as  his 
medical  attendants  said  they  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  a  speedy  removal.  The 
vexation  produced  by  this  announce- 
ment was  inflamed  by  the  fruitlessness 
of  his  attempts  to  obtain  any  private 
conversation  with  Emmeline,  to  whom 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
but  in  going  to,  or  returning  from 
church,  and  that  too  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother.  In  his  anger  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  attributing  his 
ever-recurring  disappointment  to  de- 
sign, though  the  still  gentle,  but  half- 
reproachful  expression  of  Emmeline's 
countenance,  when  he  addressed  her, 
seemed  to  intimate  that  she  on  her  part 
was  rather  wounded  by  his  unwonted 
absence,  than  inclined  to  a  transfer  of 
her  partiality.  In  ^ue  time.  Sir 
Amyrald's  convalescence  deprived  him 
of  any  pretext  for  further  sojourn  at 
Wellwood,  though  strongly  disposed 
to  prolong  it,  and  though  his  host,  if 
he  were  not  much  misrepresented,  was 
very  frur  from  taking  any  step  to  acce- 
lerate his  departure  ;  and  Mordaunt 
heard  with  reviving  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  at  length  vacated  the  enviable 
position  of  Emmeline's  domestic  asso- 
ciate. In  a  few  days  after,  while  his 
enamoured  mood  still  continued  fresh 
and  fervid,  the  young  baronet  made  a 
formal  proposal  to  Major  Oldfield  for 
his  daughter,  protested  his  devotion, 
and,  which  was  a  much  more  effective 
recommendation,  offered  to  make  most 
liberal  and  enticing  settlements.  As 
in  the  minor's  vocabulary  riches  and 
eigoyment  were  synonymous^  his  inters 
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«Bt  WM  at  onoe  ttronglj  secttred  and 
c2U»thrated  by  the  attraction  of  the 
alnaticei  and  he  trusted  they  would  be 
equally  influential  with  bis  daughter, 
despite  any  previous  bias.  But  the 
sentiments  of  old  gentlemen  and  those 
ot  young  ladies  are,  in  these  matters 
especially,  widely  different ;  and,  upon 
oommunioating  the  flattering  offer,  he 
was  met  by  a  rejection  so  explicit  and 
decided,  that  he  was  equally  irritated 
and  astonished.  It  was  in  Tain  he 
placed  the  connexion  in  what  he 
thought  the  most  alluring  lights,  and 
annotated  lengthily  upon  the  splendid 
establishment,  and  all  the  delectable, 
kc,  of  wealth  she  would  enjoy.  Em- 
meline,  though  gentle,  was  deter- 
mined ;  and  as  in  truth  he  doted  on 
his  child,  whose  happiness,  according 
to  his  idea  of  its  elements,  it  was  his  pa- 
ramount object  to  promote,  he  was  led 
without  much  fiirther  urgency  to  com- 
municate her  disinclination  to  Sir  Amy« 
raid, — resolving  at  the  same  time,  that 
as  soon  as  practicable,  he  would,  by 
change  of  residence  and  companions, 
endeavour  to  cancel  that  silly  pre- 
ference for  Mordaunt  to  which  he 
readily  traced  her  present  opposition. 
In  a  few  days  after  this  unlooked- 
for  refusal,  the  establishment  at 
Fetherstone  Hall  was  broken  up — its 
giddy  owner  immersed  in  other  scenes 
whion  rapidly  effaced  the  superficial 
impression  the  loveliness  of  Emmeline 
had  produced, — and  Mordaunt  relieved 
from  the  vicinity  of  one  whose  proper 
qualities  he  heartily  despised,  however 
highly  he  might  estimate  his  costly 
accessories  and  their  possible  effect. 
To  crown  the  complacency  conse- 
quent on  this  event,  he  had,  a  few 
eveninffs  after,  the  fortune  to  meet 
Emmeline  strolling  in  solitude  throu^ 
one  of  the  grassy  lanes  that  girdled 
the  hill  on  which  Wellwood  Cottage 
rested.  The  bright  expression  of  de- 
light that  lighted  up  her  features  when 
•he  first  perceived  his  approach,  was 
speedily  tempered  by  a  little  gravity 
and  reserve,  wherein  he  was  not  slow 
to  read  a  reproof  for  his  protracted 
absence  from  her  father's.  But  the 
eloud  soon  passed  from  the  wonted 
candour  of  her  countenance,  and  their 
unusually  prolonged  separation,  in- 
spiring in  both  a  deeper  interest  and 
more  earnest  mood,  insensibly  sloped 
the  way  to  a  more  intimate  commu- 
nioQ  than  Mordaunt  bad  previoasly 


To  feUearsc 
sprung  from 


Tenfured  to  ittdulgv. 
the  conversation  that 
such  a  configuration  of  circumstanoccy 
besidee  incurring  the  oertahity  of 
brushing  away  some  of  the  exquisite 
but  perishable  hues  which  the  unera* 
bodied  figments  of  fancy  alone  possess, 
were  a  performance  of  silly  superero* 
gation,  as  any  p«rson  of  ordinM7  sen- 
timent and  sa^pacity, — Imd  all  readers 
arc  of  extraordinary,  by  right  pre- 
scriptive,— acquainted  with  the  predis- 
position of  the  respective  parties  will 
conceive,  with  much  more  eflRect  than 
mere  description  could  accomplish, 
the  thrillinff  interchange  that  now  suc- 
ceeded. Emmeline  was  soon  th# 
shM>er  of  Mordaunt's  fervid  feelinffa, 
hopes,  and  plans,  and,  encouraged  by 
her  unreserved  and  answering  sym- 

Sithy,  he  proceeded  to  advert  to  her 
ther's  apprehended  opposition,  and 
ventured  to  inquire  whether  in  the 
event  of  its  bein^  found  invincible^ 
there  remained  to  him  the  hope  of  her 
own  consent  enriching  him  with  the 
hand  her  parent  had  refused.  But 
woman's  rectitude  of  thought  will 
eflten  abide  unmoved  a  triid  before 
which  man's  more  boasted  firmness 
sways  like  an  osier  in  the  wind  ;  and 
Emmeline  shrank  from  the  suggestion 
as  ominous  of  evil  and  opposite  to 
duty,  nor  could  all  his  impassioned 
effbrts  overcome  her  gently  expressed, 
but  firmly  principled,  disapproval  of 
such  a  course. 

A  night  of  wakeful  and  wearying 
reflection  followed.  He  too  well  knew 
Major  Oldfleld's  bigoted  adherence  to 
his  creed,  mercenary  and  sentimental, 
to  suppose  he  would  without  a  struggle 
surrender  such  a  daughter  to  a  broken 
fortune,  or  regard  as  decisive  the  pre- 
sence of  a  predilection — in  his  view, 
the  creation  of  girlish  caprice,  which 
would  pass  from  the  mind,  like  a  sum- 
mer cloud  from  the  sky,  in  a  transitory 
shower  of  tears.  Every  method  of 
acquiring  wealth — the  only  solvent  of 
his  scruples — was  either  tedious  or 
precarious ;  and  though  confident  in 
the  constancy  of  Emmeline,  it  must 
be  long,  very  long,  even  in  the  most 
sanguine  view,  ere  he  could  attain  its 
consummation,  and  the  remote  cer- 
tainty could  not  anywise  reconcile  him 
to  the  solitary  lape»e  of  the  intervening 
summer  of  his  life.  After  a  night  of 
sleepless  thou^t,  he  settled  in  the 
intention  of  essaying  the  intractable 
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Muse  by  a  direct  9ddre$$,  nd  with 
mtlaiielioly  mis^Wngi  was  prcpariog 
to  ride  oTer  to  Wellwood^  when  a 
letter  with  a  foreign  postmark  was 
(daoed  in  his  hands.  With  iuquisi-r 
tave^  and  in  some  degree  predictive^ 
eagerness  he  tore  it  open  and  found  it 
to  be  from  an  uncle  of  his  deceased 
mother,  a  Mr.  Palliser,  who,  many 
years  before,  had  located  himself  as  a 
planter  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
vocation  he  had  amassed  considerable 
Wealth,  to  the  inheritance  of  any  por- 
tion of  which,  however,  Mordaunt 
had  never  directed  his  thoughts,  as  a 
more  closely  connected  nephew  of  his 
own  was  his  acknowledged  successor. 
Of  the  death  of  this  young  man,  and 
the  consequent  frustration  of  bis  in- 
tention, Mr.  Palliser  now  informed 
him,  and  also  intimated  that  Mordaunt^ 
now  become  his  nearest  relative, 
should  henceforth  be  considered  his 
successor.  He  added  that,  as  hia 
constitution  was  greatly  shaken  by  the 
climate,  he  had  decided  on  winding 
up  his  afi^rs  and  returning  to  his 
native  air,  trusting,  as  with  something 
of  self-reproach  he  said,  that,  with  it 
to  second  the  treatment  of  his  phy-> 
•icians,  he  might,  by  the  expenditure 
of  money,  recover  some  portion  of  the 
health  he  had  lost  in  its  accumulation. 
He  then  pleasantly  subjoined  that,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  merelv  a  post 
obit  benefactor,  and  desired  to  ex* 
empt  his  successor  from  the  sickness 
of  hope  deferred,  he  purposed,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  which  would  be 
very  soon,  to  make  over  to  Mordaunt 
such  a  portion  of  his  property  as  would 
su£Sce  to  clear  the  estate  of  some  of 
its  entailed  incumbrance.s,  and  render 
the  Hall  comfortable  for  a  certain 
fanciful  and  particular  old  bachelor 
and  invalid  who  purposed  paying  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  nephew  there.  This 
critical  and  altogether  unlooked-for 
favour  of  the  fickle  goddess,  made,  of 
course,  an  instant  revolution  in  the 
voung  man's  sinking  spirit,  and,  had  he 
been  of  a  frail  and  volatile,  as  he  was 
rather  of  an  enduring  and  selfre- 
straining  disposition,  might  readily 
have  converted  his  despondence  into 
the  abandonment  of  giddy  and  extra- 
vagant elation.  But  as  it  was,  his 
immediate  reflections  were  not  on  the 
•elf-aggrandisement  which  was  thus 
unexpectedly  unfolded  to  him,  but  on 


the  diip«rtton  of  that  okmd  whidi  had 
lowered  to  darkly  on  his  domestic 
prospects,  —  the  attainment  of  her 
with  whom  all  bis  dreams  of  felicity 
to  oome  were  ins«^)arably  eonnected* 
With  a  conscious  spurit  he  however 
strove  to  moderate  the  tumultuous 
emotions  which  swelled  his  breast,  and, 
after  but  a  brief  indulgence  in  the 
irrepressible  suggestions  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter 
to  certify  himself  of  the  contents, 
called  for  his  horse,  and,  under  a  joyous 
impulse,  heading  him  to  the  country 
in  preference  to  the  dull  common-place 
circuit  of  the  road,  flew  over  hedge 
and  ditch  and  gate  after  a  fashion, 
which  the  heedless  gaiety  of  his  spirits 
prompted,  and  which  brought  him  be- 
fore the  lodge  of  Well  wood,  ere  he 
had  once  adverted  to  the  regulation  of 
his  thoughts  for  the  approaching  in- 
terview. He  met  Emmeline  as  he 
entered  the  avenue. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter,"  cried 
she  with  agitation,  as  Mordaunt  sprung 
from  his  horse,  "  that  requires  such 
urgent  speed  ?  I  have  fearfully  watched 
you  skim  over  field  and  fence  with  a 
reckless  speed,  that  nothing  but  a 
case  of  life  and  death  would  justify." 

"  And  so,  my  Emmeline,  it  is  an 
errand  of  life  or  death,  and  therefore 
I  bear  my  warrant,"  said  he,  as  he 
stood  beside  her,  but  with  a  smile 
that  took  the  meaning  from  his  words. 
A  few  minutes,  which  held  in  essence 
as  much  delight  as  is  ordinarily  dif- 
fused through  years,  made  her  the 
pai*tner  of  his  altered  prospects,  and 
with  a  blushing  cheek  and  a  moistened 
eye,  she  listened  to  his  glowing  words 
of  gratitude  and  devotion,  till  at 
length,  for  a  time,  they  parted— he  to 
repair  to  the  presence  of  her  worthy 
parent,  and  she  to  turn  down  a  de- 
vious and  shaded  walk,  to  commune 
with  the  thrilling  thoughts  that,  under 
the  sudden  inspiration  of  the  moment^ 
made  a  whirling  chaos  of  her  mind. 

As  Mordaunt  calculated,  the  man- 
ner of  the  major  became  more  cordial, 
when,  having  briefly  introduced  the 
purpose  of  his  visit,  he  placed  Mr. 
Palliser^s  epistle  in  his  hands  as  a  plea 
for  seeking  the  honour  of  a  connexion, 
and  eagerly  deprecated  any  obstruc- 
tion to  a  union  which,  with  his  sanc- 
tion, he  had  some  warrant  to  trust 
mi^ht  be  happily  accomplished.    Bui 
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in  this  latter  point  the  wariness  of  the 
sire  ill  consisted  with  the  precipitancy 
of  the  suitor. 

It  were  better,  he  said,  to  await  the 
actual  transfer ;  old  men  in  general, 
and  old  West  Indians  in  particular, 
were  often  whimsical,  and  who  knew 
what  contingencies  might  induce  him 
to  reverse  or  modify  his  intention? 
And,  besides,  his  daughter  and  Mor- 
daunt  were  both  too  young  to  render 
a  short  delay  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration or  regret. 

This  provident  policy  was  unpalatable 
in  the  last  degree  to  Mordaunt,  who 
spared  not  his  strenuous  opposition  ; 
but  totallv  in  vain,  until,  in  the  last  re« 
sort,  he  dropped  a  distant  intimation 
that,  were  he  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Palliser,  perhaps  some  difficulties 
might  arise  in  that  quarter,  as  the 
suitability  of  the  connexion  might  not 
be  viewed  by  him  in  the  same  light. 
The  quick-witted  veteran  was  not 
slow  in  interpreting  this  hint,  and  as 
he  judged  from  his  own  disposition  in 
computing  its  importance,  and  was  in 
secret  most  anxious  to  ensure  the 
match,  as  corresponding  now  both  to 
his  own  views  and  those  of  Emmeline, 
he  beean  to  moderate  the  tone  of  his 
objections,  and,  as  if  yielding  to  the 
urgency  of  Mordaunt,  eventually  ac- 
qmesced  in  his  proposal,  provided  he 
was  previously  prepared  to  make  an 
absolute  settlement  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  bride,  to  be  lodged 
with  such  trustees  as  he  should  nomi- 
nate. Mordaunt,  though  inwardly 
resentful  of  the  exacting  and  suspi- 
cious spirit  displayed,  atter  brief  re- 
flection on  his  ability,  expressed  his 
compliance  with  the  condition;  as, 
however  subjected  to  inmiediate  diffi- 
cul^r,  and  disadvantage  thereby,  the 
pleqo^  munificence  of  Mr.  Palliser 
seemed  to  guarantee  him  against  any 
aerious  ultimate  inconvenience.  Mat- 
ters thus  far  arranged,  he  had  to  take 
expeditious  stegs  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment as  the  p^iod  of  Mr.  PaUiser's 
return  was  probably  at  hand;  and 
though  the  suggestion  of  his  possible 
disapproval  had  only  occurred  on  the 
instant  of  its  utterance,  yet  reflection 
showed  it  worthy  of  r^;ard ;  and  in 
his  dealings  with  Major  Oldfield,  he 
had  been  so  disgusted  and  perplexed 
by  the  prevalence  of  pecuniary  mo- 
tives, that  he  was  eager  to  preclude 
their  re-admission  by  pressing  his  plan 


to  a  pron^  conclusion.  He  would 
then  raise  the  money  without  delay: 
this  could  only  be  accomplished  bj 
pledging  his  mansion  and  demesne, 
which,  though  an  objectionable  modie 
of  meeting  the  obligation  he  had  so 
hastily  assumed,  was  the  only  one 
available,  and,  with  a  little  care,  might 
be  transacted  in  perfect  secrecy,  and 
then,  at  a  trivial  sacrifice,  cancelled 
for  ever.  The  memoranda  of  his  pro- 
digal parent  supplied  him  with  the 
name  and  residence  of  a  money-lending 
Jew  in  the  metropolis:  to  him  he 
could  privately  apply,  and  though  sub- 
jected to  the  loss  of  a  few  hundreds  in 
the  affiiir,  what  was  that  in  comparison 
with  the  object  it  insured?  This, 
then,  was  his  best*  for  it  was  his  only 
expedient,  and  accordingly  he  forth- 
with repaired  to  London,  where,  after 
the  necessary  security  and  concessions, 
Abraham  Byles,  as  the  usurer  was 
named,  supplied  him  with  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  the  Mervale  pro- 
perty, which  in  the  market  would 
have  brought  double  the  sum  with 
ease.  In  uie  bond,  drawn  up  by  the 
one  party  with  griping  greediness 
and  practised  subtlety,  and  adopted  by 
the  other  with  facile  inexperience 
and  untroubled  confidence,  Mordaunt 
agreed  to  refund  the  principal  and 
heavy  interest  within  twelve  months, 
or,  purchase  a  postponement  on  suck 
terms  as  might  he  mutually  acquiesced 
in,  or  J  in  default  of  that,  surrender  his 
house  and  lands  in  satisfaction  of  the 
claim.  These  conditions  he  unhesi- 
tatingly subscribed,  as  he  doubted  not 
for  an  instant  his  capacity  to  comply 
with  the  first  and  easiest,  for  Mr.  Pal- 
liser's  arrival  might  be  looked  for 
daily,  and  he  was  too  much  a  man  of 
character  and  constancy  to  recede 
from  a  declaration,  in  reliance  on 
which  so  much  had  been  undertaken* 

This  brief  but  important  aflair  con- 
cluded with  a  cautious  provision  for 
privacy,  Mordaunt  received  the  mo- 
no^, rapidly  returned  to  Mervale,  i^ 
pnsed  Mm  or  Oldfield  of  his  readiness 
.  to  satisfy  his  engagements,  and,  such 
were  his  energy  and  dispatch,  that  in 
a  few  weeks  he  had  the  bliss  of  seeing 
his  Emmeline  installed  in  Mervale 
Hall,  the  sweetest  and  fairest  mistress 
it  had  ever  enj  oyed.  The  uni^propri- 
ated  surplus  of  the  sum  he  had  raised 
with  such  facility  was,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  «pproa<ming  affluence  freely 
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and  tasteftilly  dispensed  «in<mg  the 
long-standing  exigencies  of  his  esta- 
blishment, and  in  somewhat  relieving 
the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  his 
Boansion  by  the  elegant  couvenances  of 
modem  ingenuity.  He  himself  be- 
came an  altered  man.  He  had  now 
hopes  to  sustain  and  companionship  to 
cheer  him,  and,  before  their  healthful 
influence,  the  haughtiness,  reserve, 
and  gloom,  which  had  characterised 
him  in  his  lonely  and  less  hopefiil  state> 
retreated,  giving  place  to  the  more 
attractive  and  amiable  qualities  that 
were  his  natural  endowment.  In  this 
tranquil  and  trustful  condition,  time 
raced  by  with  a  swiftness  of  lapse  that 
was  scarcely  noticed;  and  any  un- 
easiness that  might  have  arisen  re- 
specting the  usurer's  repayment,  was 
obviated  by  a  second  letter  from  his 
imcle  PalUser,  confirmatory  of  his 
former  intention  as  to  the  allocatioa 
of  his  wealth,  mentioning  his  satisfac- 
tion at  Mordaunt*s  rescript,  his  hope 
that  his  selection  of  a  wife — for  of  his 
engagement  he  had  informed  him—, 
would  do  credit  to  his  taste,  and  that 
both  would  make  him  welcome  to  an 
apartment  at  the  Hall,  whither  he 
would  hasten  after  the  dispatch  of 
some  matters  in  London,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  reach  early  in  September. 
This  was  a  much  later  period  for  his 
return  than  had  been  at  first  appointed, 
but  yet,  as  the  20th  of  October  was 
the  day  on  which  Mordaunt's  tenure 
of  the  loan  expired,  he  was  still  quite 
easy  on  the  score  of  payment,  or,  if  he 
contemplated  the  possible  occurrence 
of  some  mischance,  he  recalled  as  a  se- 
dative to  his  apprehensions,  the  clause 
in  the  instrument  by  which  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  term  might  be  had  for  a 
consideration  ;  so  that  the  sacrifice  of 
a  few  hundreds  was,  on  the  worst  con- 
struction, the  greatest  he  would  have 
to  endure.  Thus  satisfied  in  his  pros- 
pect, and  enamoured  of  to  him  the 
newly  discovered  charms  of  life,  the 
days  flew  unr^arded  by,  until  one 
morning  he  was  startled  by  Emmeline 
observing,  that  a  few  weeks  would  bring 
the  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
round. 

"  Impossible,"  cried  he  hastily  ;  "  it 
cannot  surely  be  twelve  months 
since." 

**  Oh,  I  did  not  say  twelve  months 
yet"  replied  she  with  a  smile ;  *' but 
lDdieed>  Mordauat,  you  look  as  if  the 


period  were  productive  of  aught  but 
pleasant  memories." 

**  Do  I,  my  Emmeline  ?"  interrupted 
he  with  recovered  gaiety  ;  *•  then  I 
must  indict  my  countenance  for  bear- 
ing false  witness  against  my  heart. 
But  indeed,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  <<  if  I  showed  any  uneasiness,  it 
was  because  your  remark  led  me  to 
take  some  note  of  time, — ^which,  now 
that  it  glides  past  with  such  a  '  liquid 
lapse,'  I  can  rarely  lay  hold  upon  to 
do, — and  this  recalled  to  mind  that 
business  of  a  pressing  nature  will 
shortly  require  my  presence  in  Lon- 
don. A  few  hours  will  suffice  to  settle 
it,  and  I  will  retium  to  you  immediately 
unless  my  uncle's  arrival,  which  from 
the  time  at  which  the  St.  Domingo 
was  to  sail,  must  be  expected  every 
day,  should  detain  me." 

Shortly  after,  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don. The  tenure  of  his  loan  had  now 
nearly  elapsed,  and,  unless  an  exten- 
sion were  arranged,  the  Jew  in  a  few 
days  would  be  entitled  to  demand  the 
prmcipal  with  interest,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  pledge, — "to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage," as  the  lawyers  have  it,  the 
"  equity  of  redemption"  being  precluded 
by  the  express  and  stringent  declara- 
tion of  Mordaunt  in  the  deed. 

To  the  money-lender's  rooms  in  the 
city,  he  consequently  repaired  the 
following  morning,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  strong  dissatisfaction  entered  again 
his  place  of  business — a  mean,  dingy, 
dusky  apartment,  furnished  with  a  few 
high-backed,  leather-bottomed  chairs^ 
a  heavy  iron-ribbed  chest,  a  fixed  desk^ 
and  a  couple  of  metal  lockers  let  deeply 
into  the  wall.  Speedily  the  master  of 
the  tenement  entered,  the  degradation 
of  his  race  marked  in  the  stooped  and 
shrunken  form,  and  its  keenness  in  the 
quick,  penetrating,  but  furtive  glances 
that  shot  incessantly  from  small,  deep- 
set  eyes,  which  might  have  rivalled  a 
rat's  in  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  black- 
ness. He  remembered  Mordaunt  on 
the  instant,  and  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment flitted  across  his  wrinkled  visage 
on  the  recognition. 

'*  My  hope  has  failed  me,"  mumbled 
he  inwardly  as  he  cast  a  look  at  his 
visitor's  candid  and  careless  counte- 
nance, ere  he  spoke  aloud — **  Ay,  ay, 
Mr.  Mervale,  your  bond,  sir.  'Tis 
nearly  run  to  the  last,  and  you  come 
for  a  discharge.     Twelve  thousand^ 
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witii  clMWcy.      And  now  at  to  tto 

provision  in  tho  doed  for  poftpon»* 
ment,  what  ia  yon  conetivo  an  oqnit- 
able  price  for  a  brief  renewal  T* 

"  Not  one  shilling  le8s»"  rejoined  the 
other  with  measured  emphasiB,  **  than 
the  balance  between  the  debt  now  doe 
me,  and  the  price  I  myself  place  upon 
the  property.  I  will  not  abate  one 
fiirtlung  from  its  value,  the  value  at 
which  /  rate  it»  and  that  perchance 
is  magnified :  were  your  father  alive, 
young  man,  he  might  haply  satisfy  yoa 
as  to  the  reason  why.** 

**  The  old  dog  dotes,*'  cried  Mor. 
daxmt,  in  a  confusion  the  result  of 
mingled  indignation  and  apprehension. 
<*  Does  he  hold  me  for  an  idiot,  or  him* 
ielfioT  an  autocrat,  that  he  riots  in 
this  wild  vein.  No,  no,  Mr.  Abraham^ 
you  have  enough  in  all  conscience  by 
written  riffht,  without  seeking  to  fleece 
me  after  diat  foul  fashion.  Look  to 
the  bond,  sir,  and  read  me  the  clause.* 

The  Jew  with  difficulty  restraine  d 
the  anffer  which  one  would  have  sup* 
nosed  had  never  lived  in  his  lean  and 
frigid  body. 

**  Like  sire,  like  son,"  muttered  ho 
to  himself,  '<  the  father  struck,  the  son 
insults, — but  of  both  I  will  now  take 
payment.*' 

"The  bond,  sir?" 

«« Ob,  the  bond  by  all  means :  by 
the  bond  /shall  stick,  and  by  the&ith 
of  my  fathers,  by  the  bond  yon  too 
shall  stick.*' 

"What  says  it  then?" 

**  Your  hearing,  sir.  *  The  further 
eondition  of  this  obligation  is  such 
that  if  the  above  bounden  Mordaunt 
Mervale,  &c.,  shall,  on  or  before  the 
twentieth  day  of  October  next  ensuing 
the  date  of  the  above  written  obliga- 
tion, well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Abraham  Byles,  ^c, 
such  renewal  fine  as  between  the  said 
Mordaunt  Mervale  and  the  said  Abra- 
ham Byles  mav  be  mutmaih,*  ay,  sir, 
mutually,  *  andtoith  the  fuU  consent  of 
the  respective  parties,*  mark  well  the 
words, — *  agreed  on,  then,'  Htc.  and  so 
on, — 'otherwise  this  obligation  shall 
be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue,' 
&c.  There,  sir,  you  have  the  clause 
you  look  to :  weigh  it  well,  and  ex- 
tract a  safeguard  mm  it  if  you  can  ; 
while  below  is  your  solemn  oath  not  to 
^peal  to  courts  of  law,  which  might 
take  cognisance  of  an  usurious  con« 
tract,    Yon  le^  th«  ri^t  this  initnu 


as  I  remember  was  ^le  loaiw  whieli 
with  the  interest^<*fifteen  per  cent, 
per  annnm — amounts  preeiseiv  to  thir« 
teen  thousand  eight  hundred ;  is  not 
that  it,  sir  ?  on  receipt  of  which  I  re- 
turn you  my  security." 

"  Yes,  sir,  your  calculation,  accords 
ing  to  the  rate,  is  perfectly  correct. 
But  at  present  I  am  not  prepared  to 
furnish  you  the  sum ;  however — " 

"Not  prepared  1"  interrupted  the 
old  man  shrilly,  while  a  gleam  of  ex« 
nltation  gilded  his  palud  features. 
"  Ah  I  to  me  that  matters  not :  your 
bond  provides  for  that :  it  is  my  secu* 
rity.     I  have  it  safe." 

"It  happily  does,**  returned  Mor- 
daunt a  little  tartly,  "  or  else,  I  fear,  I 
Aould  have  but  a  gloomy  prospect. 
You  may  satisfy,  yourself,  Mr.  Byles, 
— if  you  cannot  otherwise  remember-., 
by  reference  to  it,  that  there  is  a  clause 
enabling  me  at  my  option  or  necessity, 
to  prolong  the  loan  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  on.  To  settle  these 
terms  is  my  business  with  you  this 
morning, — ijp  you  will  not  allow  some 
short  time  for  indulgence,  as  I  expect 
almost  daily  what  will  liquidate  mv 
debt, — and,  if  another  hundred  will 
buy  another  week,  I  will  close  with 
you  at  at  once.** 

"  Most  likely  in  truth!"  returned 
the  usurer,  dismissing  his  habitually 
humble  bearing,  for  a  tone  of  taunting 
triumph,  *'  most  likely  in  truth,  that 
Abraham  Byles,  with  the  gatiiered 
wisdom  of  nearly  three-score  years  and 
ten,  has  grown  so  old  to  play  the  sim- 
pleton at  last ! — that  he,  schooled,  yea 
scourged  by  scorn  and  repulse  on  every 
side,  to  look  to  himself  and  live  for 
himself  alone,  will  forego  his  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes  as  now  to  his 
very  hand !  No,  no  !  Mr.  Mordaunt 
Mervale,  of  Mervale  Hall,  how  well 
your  father  made  me  keep  in  memory 
the  name  I  my  day  now  is  come  ;  and 
by  the  blessed  creed  that  I  inherit, 
were  it  only  to  release  me  from  — , 
but  tush !  you  have  my  purpose." 

Mordaunt  looked  puzzled  and  aghast 
at  the  unexpected  outburst.     * 

"  You  are  beside  yourself,  old  man, 
or  you  would  not  befool  yourself  by 
cherishing  such  crazy  fancies.  Come, 
Mr.  Byles,  I  have  called  here  on  ^lut- 
ness,  80  apply  yourself  to  it  with  so- 
briety. My  offer  of  one  hundred 
pounds  it  is  at  your  discretion  to  ac- 
cept w  to  rejecti  but  let  it  b«  done 
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iieiit  confersy  waA^  seeing  that,  7011  see 
the  course  I  ibllow." 

Mordaunty  ems  bed  and  oonfmnded 
by  the  unlooked-for  shock  of  the  oo« 
casion,  vehemently  urged  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  threatened  step,  its 
utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  their 
agreement,  the  hopeless  blight  to  his 
fortunes  it  must  prove,  his  situation  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Palliser,  and  his  conse* 
quent  ability  to  repay  all,  with  any 
reasonable  addition,  probablr  within  a 
few  days,  certainly  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  money-lender  was  inexorable, 
and  only  doggedly  replied,  ''that, if  he 
were  to  receive  the  money  he  men- 
tioned, he  could  the  better  do  without 
his  Mervale  property,"  adding  with  an 
exasperating  sneer, "  that  when  brought 
to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  as 
after  a  time  it  would  be,  he  might  in 
that  event  become  a  bidder.**  Argu- 
ment, appeal,  menaces,  were  all  in 
vain  to  move  his  rugged  nature.  He 
even  seemed  to  regard  the  young  man's 
suffering  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction, 
that,  as  it  was  not  the  attribute  of 
mere  covctousness,  would  have  been 
unaccountable,  had  he  not  in  his  grow- 
ing excitement  disclosed  that  a  passion 
ean  lie  deeper  in  the  heart  of  a  miser 
even  than  that  of  avarice, — the  passion 
of  revenge. 

**  I  had  dealings,  young  man,"  said 
be,  "  with  your  father.  He  hated  my 
business-like  regularity :  it  was  too 
straightforward  and  too  strict  to  suit 
his  crooked  ways.  He  inveigled  me 
to  his  house  :  he  and  his  drunken  crew 
of  foxhunters  got  over  me:  they  treated 
me,  I  scarcely  dare  remember  Aoip,they 
behaved  to  me  like  devils  or  brutes : 
shame  forbade  me  to  publish  my  dis- 
grace, I  smothered  it  under  the  mask 
of  feigned  forgetful  aess  ;  but,  when  I 
left  tnat  cursed  hall,  I  took  against 
him  and  his  a  solemn  vow,  which  his 
spendthrift  temper  I  trusted  would 
enable  me  one  day  to  keep  ;  that  day 
at  last  is  come,  and,  if  I  forego  my 
treasured  purpose,  may  I  live  and  die 
loathsome  and  contemptible,  an  outcast 
and  a  vagabond,  a  leper  and  a  beggar." 

His  wan  cheeks  became  still  more 
pallid  as  he  spoke,  while  his  dark  eyes 
lightened,  as  it  seemed,  into  actual 
flame,  enkindled  at  once  by  remem- 
bered indignity  and  impending  retri- 
bution ;  and,  as  with  an  imprecation 
he  wound  up  his  brief  but  pithy  tale, 
ItM  ffeaile  feeblenes9  of  hit  voice,  with 


tbe  shrill  inteasenfts  of  his  tonea 
showed,  in  r^ulsive  and  incongruoua 
connexion,  i^vsical  impotence  with 
inflexible  moral  determination.  Mor- 
daunt,  though  he  felt  that  further 
appeal  for  any  thing  like  voluntary 
concession  to  one  so  ruthless  would 
be  futile,  yet  scarcely  able  to  believe 
the  reality  of  the  menaced  blow,  made 
one  further  effort 

**  Mr.  Abraham  Byles,  you  are  but 
sporting  with  my  credulity,  or  prac- 
tising on  my  inexperience.  Take  two 
thousand  more  for  another  month, 
and  let  me  take  my  leave.*' 

«  Young  man,  hear  me  once  again  ; 
'twill  save  you  useless  trouble.  I 
iwear  to'  adhere  to  my  declaration* 
I  can  neither  afford  to  flin^  fortune 
from  me,  nor  feel  I  any  obhgation  to 
you  or  yours,  save  one  which  I  am 
now,  thank  Heaven,  in  the  way  to 
pay.  This  is  the  eighteenth  of  Oc- 
tober— the  twentieth  will  complete 
the  year :  on  that  day,  unless  my  mo- 
ney is  refunded,  I  start  for  Mervale 
Hall — such  is  the  agreement — to  tell 
you  that  your  successor  haa  arrived." 

There  was  a  malice  in  his  look,  a 
sting  in  the  cold  asperity  of  his  tone, 
as  with  partially  recovered  self-com« 
mand  he  slowly  reiterated  his  reso- 
lution, that  set  Mordaunt's  passions 
in  a  blaze. 

*'  You  base,  swindling,  Jewish 
dog,**  cried  he,  rising  from  his  seat, 
with  a  suddenness  that  made  the  old 
man  start, "  do  your  worst ;  but  may  the 
curse  of  a  ruined  man  haunt  you  to 
the  grave.  But  Heaven  is  just,  and 
surely  1  shall  yet  find  means  to  baffie 
your  fiendish  villany,  and  make  you 
gnaw  yourself  with  a  misers  spite 
that  you  did  not  accept  my  offer." 

He  then  rushed  from  the  room> 
conscious  of  his  perilous  excitement 
and  fearful  of  wreaking  his  passion 
upon  the  wretch  in  a  way  of  which  he 
would  repent.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  hotel,  and  in  a  fevered  agony  of 
mind,  p|aced  his  apartment  to  and  fro, 
imable  in  tbe  commotion  of  his  spirits 
even  to  think,  much  less  to  decide, 
upon  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
After  a  time,  however,  his  temper 
subsided,  so  as  to  permit  a  survey  of 
his  -  situation,  but  no  symptom  of 
amelioration  was  discermble  in  the 
stern  and  impracticable  difiiculties 
which  hemmed  him  round.  It  was 
•beolutely  imposaible  to  raiae  tb«  OMr 
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ney  in  the  short  and  quickly  lessening 
interval, — he  had  no  competent  friend 
to  whom  to  appljy — the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Pallisery  the  only  conceivable 
origination  of  relief,  was  a  mere  con- 
tingency, and  it  was  intolerable  to 
think  that  the  momentous  interest  at 
stake  was  dependent  for  its  issue  upon 
chance.  Yes  I  nought  but  successive 
miseries  rose  in  the  sunless  perspec- 
tive :  his  evil  doom  seemed  inevitably 
sealed:  the  home  of  his  fathers  was 
to  pass  from  him :  his  name  was  to 
become  but  a  fleeting  memorv,  where 
for  centuries  it  had  proudly  exist- 
ed :  Mr.  Palliser,  exasperated  at  his 
folly,  would  withdraw  his  favoiur  and 
revoke  his  declaration :  Emmeline 
would  be  the  wife  of  a  beggar:  all 
his  high-built  hopes  were  to  be  shat- 
tered and  brought  low  ;  and  his  plans 
for  the  future,  now  to  be  recon- 
structed, must  rise,  alas !  from  how 
shrunk  and  depressed  a  basis  1 

Such  bitter  thoughts  were  crowd- 
ing thick  and  ^t  upon  him,  when  for 
a  time  they  were  checked  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant  to  mention  that  a 
gentleman  wbhed  for  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  him;  and,  having 
desired  him  to  be  introduced,  a 
youne,  heavy-browed,  and  rather 
meaidy-attired  man  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
Mr.  Mervale?"  said  he,  when  the 
attendant  closed  the  door. 

Mordaunt  signified  assent. 

"Do  not  be  startled,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  "when  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  your  present  diffi- 
culties. It  is  no  officious  intrusion  of 
which  I  am  guilty ;  but  I  come  to  offer 
my  services  toward  your  relief.  In  a 
word,  then,  I  am  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Abraham  Byles:  I  overheard 
vour  conversation  just  now :  I  owe 
him  a  grudge  which,  especially  if  with 
benefit  to  myself,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
pay,  and  I  am  now  here  to  propose  a 
method  by  which  you  may  safely  and 
speedily  extricate  yourself  from  his 
clutches.'* 

"  What  is  that  ?"  cried  Mordaunt, 
hotly.  "  Tell  it  me,  and  you  shall  not 
repent  it." 

"  For  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, I  came.  These  are,  that  you 
pledge  me  your  honour  never  to  allow 
my  name  to  transpire,  and  that  you 
engage— for  I  do  not  profess  to  ne- 


glect self-interest — ^that,  if  you  adopt 
my  counsel,  you  will  fee  me  for  it 
with  five  hundred  pounds.  You  will 
not  demur  to  this,  when,  just  now^ 
you  proffiered  Byles  two  thousand  for 
a  little  respite.     Do  you  agree  ?" 

**  I  swear  solemnly  not  to  divulge 
your  name ;  and,  if  I  act  on  your 
advice,  to  reward  you  for  it  according, 
to  yoiur  demand*'*  replied  Mordaunt« 
eagerly  entering  on  the  business. 

**  With  that  I  am  satisfied,*'  re* 
joined  the  other.  "  I  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  your  uncle  Palliser.  I  met 
him  in  the  West  Indies.  I  know^ 
too,  something  of  his  affiiirs — ^that  he 
is  now  on  his  homeward  voyage- 
that  you  are  destined  tp  be  his  heir, 
and  that  in  applying  any  portion  of 
his  wealth  to  vour  present  benefit* 
you  will  be  but  forestalling  that 
which  must  one  day  be  your  own. 
He  has  then,  at  this  moment,  remit- 
tances to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  lying  idle  with  a  corres* 
ponding  house  m  the  city:  his  in« 
tentions  with  regard  to  you  are 
there  well  known :  all  you  have  to 
do  is,  to  attach  his  signature  to  a 
warrant  of  attorney,  empowering  you 
to  take  up  this  sum:  in  this  you, 
with  a  little  precaution,  will  meet 
with  no  difficulty,  and  thus " 

**  What,  sir,"  cried  Mordaunt  in- 
dignantly, **  do  you  come  to  tamper 
with  my  honour  ?  —  do  you  desire  me 
to  play  the  forger — to  commit  a  fe- 
lony— to  forfeit  my  life— to  blacken 
my  character  ?** 

^  This  is  just  what  I  expected  at 
the  first,"  interrupted  his  companion, 
coolly,  "but  a  httle  reflection  will 
show  its  weakness  to  one  who,  dis- 
missing prejudice,  dares  look  matters 
in  the  face.  Is  injury  intended  to 
any  by  my  proposal?  Are  you  de- 
frauding any  ?  Are  you  risking  your 
reputation  ?  Are  you  not  rather,  by 
following  it,  baffling  rascality,  crip- 
pling roguery,  and  preserving  your 
property  ?  View  it,  sir,  I  pray  you, 
in  this  light,  as  a  reasonable  man 
should  do,  and  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  expediency  and  the  practica- 
bility of  my  suggestion.  I  will  sup- 
ply you  with  the  form  without  delay 
—  you  know  Palliser's  signature  — 
copy  it,  and  in  a  few  hours,  you  will 
be  rid  of  all  your  difficulties,  faugh  at 
Byles'  stingless  spite,  and  safely  en- 
joy your  patrimony  unimpaired.   And 
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upon  seeing  Mr.  Palliser,  yon  can 
erther  inform  him  of  the  step  you 
were  compelled  to  take — and  right 
heartily  I  am  sure  he  will  applaud  your 
cleverness — or  else^  when  he  hands 
you  over  the  promised  settlement^  you 
can  with  all  ease  and  privacy  quietly 
replace  the  loan." 

**  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  cried  Mor- 
daunt  with  emotion  ;  '*  and  tempt  me 
not  thus  in  the  moment  of  my  weak- 
ness. No !  lose  what  else  I  may,  I 
will  keep  my  honour  and  my  name 
unspotted  :  low  though  the  loss  of 
fortune  may  sink  me  in  the  estimation 
of  the  many,  in  my  own,  at  least,  and 
in  that  of  my  friends,  I  shall  still  pre- 
serve my  place.  If  no  legitimate  me- 
thod of  relief  occur,  I  will  even  brace 
myself  to  meet  the  worst,  and  trust  to 
an  honest  conscience  to  console  me.'* 
'*  And  now,  sir,"  added  he,  after  a  brief 
but  pregnant  pause,  **  you  have  heard  my 
deternunation — attempt  not  to  alter  it, 
and  I  may  receive  your  acquiescence 
and  your  withdrawal  as  some  requital 
for  the  insult  you  have,  I  shall  suppose 
unwittingly,  inflicted.** 

**  Certainly,  sir,  I  shall  retire,  if  you 
wish  it,'*  said  the  young  man  with  a 
look  that,  in  the  obvious  conflict  of 
feeling,  seemed  to  mark  Mordaunt  as 
his  own,  notwithstanding  his  stout 
negation.  "  I  shall,  however,  leave 
you  my  address,  that  you  may  find  me  in 
the  morning,  before  which,  I  am  sure, 
common  sense  will  have  taken  the 
place  of  diseased  fastidiousness,  and 
the  harmless  violation  of  a  mere  punc- 
tilio weigh  lightly  against  the  surren- 
der of  a  noble  property  and  its  dis- 
astrous effects." 

As  he  spoke,  he  laid  a  card  in* 
scribed  with  Mr.  Solomon  Dillon,  upon 
the  table,  and  bowing  with  an  air  of 
continued  confidence,  again  left  Mor- 
daunt  to  himself. 

r  Once  more  alone,  the  latter  strode  to 
appease  the  paralysing  perturbation  of 
his  mind  so  as  to  decide  on  some  definite 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  more  closely 
however  he  viewed  his  position,the  more 
confirmed  did  his  despair  become.  His 
necessity  was  frightfully  urgent.  He 
had  no  friend  who  could,  with  sufli- 
cient  promptitude  at  least,  supply  the 
required  8um,.~he  had  scarcely  an  un- 
mortg^ed  patch  of  property  remain- 
ing,— Emmeline's  fortune,  vested  in 
trustees,  was  altogether  unavailable, 
while  a  few  hours  would  enable  the 


Jew  to  enter  on  the  forfeiture,  and 
bring  in  immediate  trsdn  a  crowd  of 
calamitous  consequences  which  it 
totally  unmanned  him  to  enumerate. 
On  ^1  sides  he  seemed  fenced  so  as  to 
debar  escape  ;  and  his  mind,  unhinged 
and  convulsed  by  the  sudden  shock, 
wearied  by  fruitless  efforts  to  devise 
expedients,  and  dizzy  with  the  whirl 
of  passion,  at  length  recurred  to  the 
simple  but  sufficient  remedy  submitted 
by  his  recent  visitor.  It  was  most 
rash  and  dangerous  for  one  in  his  posi- 
tion to  descend  from  the  elevated 
platform  of  principle,  to  dally  fami- 
liarly with  so  potent  a  temptation; 
and,  putting  out  of  sight,  or  keeping, 
as  it  were,  for  reserved  consideration, 
its  evil  aspect, — gaze  solely  on  the 
seductive  features  which  in  its  facility, 
indulgence,  and  relief,  it  possessed. 
On  such  occasions,  casuistry,  <^to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son," is  rarely  wanting ;  and  Mor- 
daunt, who,  were  his  mind  under  its 
ordinary  r^^ulation,  would  not  have 
pondered  a  moment  on  the  nature  of 
the  act,  now  dwelt  with  a  sort  of 
greedy  satisfaction  on  its  easiness,  its 
plausibility,  and  the  crushing  burden 
of  care  of  which  it  would  rid  him  at  a 
stroke.  None,  the  tempter  whispered, 
would  be  injured  thereby  —  justice 
substantially  be  insured — ^the  dog  Jew 
thwarted  in  his  rapacious  iniquity — 
^-   Palliser*s  reproof  for  hb  impru- 


Mr. 


dence  probably  avoided — his  property 
preserved — and  his  young  wife  rescued 
from  distress  and  humiliation.  All 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  a  dash 
of  his  pen — he  would  only  be  fore- 
stalling his  own — detection  was  unlike- 
ly— and,  on  his  uncle's  arrival,  a  can- 
did confession,  or  private  restitution, 
place  the  af^Rsiir  at  rest  for  ever. 

But  yet  a  mind  self-educated  like  his 
in  a  ready  scorn  of  every  thing  that 
savoured  of  dishonour  CQuld  not  stand 
on  the  giddy  verge  of  so  proscribed  an 
act  without  an  occasional  abrupt  re- 
action, which,  pointii^  to  the  contin- 
gent infamy,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
and  others  esteem,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  ever  again  becoming  the  man  of 
untarnished  candour  and  unimpaired 
integrity  he  was,  urged  him  to  fling  the 
subject  from  him  with  unfaltering 
indignation.     But  then  agidn,  the  ri« 

Sorous  reality  of  impending  evil,  the 
ifficult  endurance  of^ present  and  sub- 
stantial    affliction.   Weighed    heavily 
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affainst  the  power  of  impalpable  prin« 
ciple,  and  stimulated  nU  intensely 
awakened  passions  to  commit  himself 
to  any  course  that  promised  but  a 
rescue  from  the  usurer's  gripe.  These 
feverish  alternations  were  at  length 
for  the  time>  happily  terminated. 

« Is  the  step  suggested  right  or 
wrong?"  said  he  aloud,  after  a  pro- 
tracted reverie ;  ''  this  is  a  simple  rule 
of  conduct,  and  by  it  Heaven  strengthen 
me  simply  to  abide  I  Standing  then 
by  it,  I  must  and  do  reject  this  bold 
man's  evil  counseLi — and  fervently 
thank  God  that  I  am  enabled  so  to  do. 
To-morrow  1  shall  return  to  Mervale 
and  prepare  myself  and  Emmeline,  as 
best  1  may,  to  meet  an  altered  lot,  but 
not  a  forfeited  reputation." 

With  a  deep  sigh  he  then  turned 
to  fortify  his  mind  to  face  his  circum- 
stances ;  and,  sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  honour  still  undefiled» 
felt  the  consumingfever  of  his  feelings 
rapidly  abate.  The  next  morning, 
after  a  weary  and  wasting  vigil,  he 
was  making  some  memoranda  before 
setting  out  on  his  return  to  Mervale, 
when  Mr.  Solomon  Dillon,  his  visitor 
of  the  previous  day,  was  again  an- 
noimced.  With  an  intimate  and  con- 
fidential lur,  as  if  assured  of  carrying 
his  own  warrant  to  familiar  inter- 
course, he  advanced ;  and,  though  at 
Arst  a  little  dashed  by  Mordaunt's 
cold  and  repulsive  acknowledgment  of 
his  presence,  steadily  proceeded  to  the 
object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  bring  you,  Mr.  Mervale,**  said 
he,  in  the  undertone  suited  to  collu- 
sion, **  the  warrant  of  which  we  spoke 
together  yesterday.  It  is  properly 
filled  up,  and  only  requires  the  sub- 
scription of  your  uncle's  signature  to 
put  YOU  in  possession  of  what  will 
satis^  Abraham  Byles'  claim,  and  save 
your  pledge  from  the  hands  of  the 
auctioneer." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  paper 
in  question  from  his  pocket,  and  laying 
it  before  Mordaunt,  with  consummate 
coolnessy  pushed  an  inkstand  within 
his  reach. 

"  I  thoiupht,  sir,**  said  the  latter, 
angrily,  **  f  was  sufficiently  explicit  to 
you  yesterday  on  this  subject.  I  still 
retain  the  determination  I  then  ex- 
pressed, and  will  thank  you  to  leave 
me  now  without  further  parley, — 
adding  a  caution,  which  your  forward- 
nets  seems  to  require,  that  you  should 


regard  something  more  than  men'a 
necessities,  when " 

"  It  b  impossible/*  broke  in  the 
other,  heedless  of  the  personal  rebuff, 
*'  utterly  impossible  that  you  have  re- 
solved to  ruin  yourself,  rather  thjm 
commit  a  trifling  departure  from  the 
routine  of  business.  Consider  your 
situation :  bear  in  mund  that  AbnUiam 
Byles  is  no  milk-livered,  timid  tyro  in 
extortion,  to  shrink  from  stretching 
his  power  to  the  utmost ;  that  as  cer- 
tainly as  Mervale  Manor  is  your'i 
now,  so  certidnly  shall  it  be  his  within 
eight  and  forty  hours,  and  in  the  mar- 
ket, probably,  within  four  and  twenty 
more,  unless  you  adopt  this  document 
forthwith.  Think  upon  this,  sir,  not 
as  a  fancy  to  be  dallied  with,  but  as  a 
fact  to  be  encountered,  and  choose 
between  independence  and  penurv, 
between  being  the  scourge  of  thia 
scoundrel  usurer  and  his  victim — the 
bold  retriever  of  your  staked  and  tot- 
tering fortunes,  and  the  feeble  observer 
of  a  paltry  point  of  form  like  this." 

As  he  spoke,  it  was  obvious  that 
in  Mordaunt's  breast  the  battle  was  to 
be  fought  again.  Dillon  perceived 
his  advantage  and  plied  his  vacillation 
with  every  stimulant  he  could  com^ 
mand. 

'*  The  act,"  continued  he,  **  will  be 
unknown  to  all  except  those  whose 
own  interest  binds  them  to  keep  it 
secret  as  the  grave.  Mr.  Palliser 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  not  in  time, 
indeed,  to  prevent  tbe  necessity  of 
drawing  this  money,  but  time  enough 
to  secure  you  from  any  disagreeable 
results." 

**  Will  you  warrant  that — how  know 
you  it  ?  "  interrupted  Mordaunt. 

"  From  the  best  authority,"  an- 
swered the  other,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  morning  paper,  and  pointing 
to  a  paragraph  which  stated  that ''  the 
Saint  Domingo, — the  ship  in  which 
Mr.  Palliser  was  to  have  embarked, — 
was  in  the  offing,  at  Portsmouth,  al- 
though the  gale  and  surf  were  such  as 
altogether  to  forbid  the  lauding  of  the 
passengers." 

Mordaunt  perused  and  re-perused 
the  passage  with  poignant  avidity.  It 
was  tantiuising  to  torture  that  an  ho- 
nourable escape  from  his  toils — which 
the  momentary  presence  of  his  uncle 
would  ensure — was  all  hut  within  his 
reach.  A  respite  of  a  few  hours,  by 
permitting  an  express  to  Portsmoatl^ 
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vould  snflUstf  to  aave  him — ^but  tnaa 
Uie  marble-hearted  moneylender  it  were 
as  easj  to  wring  a  year  as  a  day. 
Distracted  thus  by  the  very  nearness 
yet  unattainableness  of  relief,  he 
sprung  from  his  seat  and  unequivocally 
betrayed  his  suffering  as  he  rapidly 
paced  the  apartment.  His  companion 
gladly  witnessed  his  emotion,  and  aU 
lowea  it  to  work  to  its  height  ere  he 
again  spoke. 

**  You  are  now,  of  course,  deter- 
mined: it  is  beyond  the  range  of  pos« 
nihility  that  your  uncle  can  be  here  to 
aid  you  in  this  juncture,  and,  by  repre- 
senting him,  you  must  needs  anticipate 
his  arrival  by  some  few  hours.  This 
is  the  nineteenth  of  October — to-mor- 
row, unless  the  redemption  money  be 
forthcoming,  your  tenure  of  Mervale 
ezpiresi — and  by  this  uight*s  coach 
Byles  has  engaged  his  seat,  that,  ae- 
oording  to  contract,  he  may  in  person 
announce  the  transfer  of  ownership  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-first.  Here, 
Mr.  Mervale,  act  as  a  man  of  nerve 
and  sense  — there  is  no  conceivable 
alternative — delay  is  useless  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  day  weareth  apace.*' 

Mordaunt  abruptly  stopped  in  his 
walk  beside  him — snatched  the  pen  he 
proffered — and,  summoning  despair  to 
crush  reflection,  resumed  hb  seat* 
and  hastily  drew  the  paper  towards 
him. 

''  Have  a  care,"  said  the  other, 
alarmed  by  his  reckless  rapidity  ;  "  a 
Uttle  precaution  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  is  necessary.  Have  you  not  your 
uncle's  signature  bv  you,  that  you  may 
mark  its  peculiarities,  and  prevent 
suspicion  of  any  forgery  ?  " 

The  last  word  was  inadvertently 
uttered,  and  proved  fatal  to  his  scheme. 
It  fell  a  thrilling  warning  on  Mor- 
daunt's  ear,  and  with  an  electric  shiver 
he  hastily  recoiled — spent  a  second  or 
two  in  deep  self-communion,  and  then* 
muttering  with  indignant  emphasis, 
"  Mordaunt  Mervale  a  /larger  t  '* 
snatched  the  paper — tore  it  in  shreds-.- 
flunff  them  at  his  tempter,  and  with 
the  heartfelt  exclamation  of  **  Thank 
God,  I  am  once  more  myself,"  to 
crown  his  critical  escape,  hurried  past 
him  to  the  door. 

<<  Sir,"  cried  he  to  the  disconcerted 
Dillon, — whose  prospect  of  five  hun- 
dred evanished  on  the  instant, — ''  I 
shall  entertain  your  company  no  longer. 
Things  must  take  their  course.     Let 


Menraltt  o«ma  to  the  hammer ;  I  may 
perchance  induce  my  uncle  to  become 
the  purchaser.  I  must  pay  the  heavy 
penalty  of  my  imprudence,  but  that 
almost  galls  me  less  'than  that  that 
leeching  vampyre  Byles  should  be  the 
gainer.  But  for  this  there  is  no  help 
—what  must  be  must,*" 

"  As  you  will,  Mr.  Mervale,"  re» 
joined  Dillon,  smothering  his  spleen 
as  best  he  mi^ht,  since  further  over- 
ture was  manifestly  vain ;  '<  but  three 
days  shall  not  pass  before  you  bitterly 
bemoan  this  costly  folly.** 

He  then  coolly  gathered  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  warrant,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames,  and,  re- 
minding Mordaunt,  who  stood  at  the 
open  door,  of  his  obligation  to  secrecy, 
sneeringly  wished  him  good  day,  and 
an  agreeable  journey,  and  departed. 

Mordaunt,  hbmind  once  more  com- 
posed, lost  no  time  in  setting  forward 
to  Mervale,  to  break  the  disastrous 
news  to  his  young  wife,  for  whom  he 
now  felt  more  poignantly  than  for 
himself.  But  apprehension  of  aught 
like  selfish  suffering  in  her  was  need- 
less ;  for,  in  one  so  true  and  single- 
hearted,  disinterested  sympathy  for 
him  would  altogether  absorb  the  sense 
of  personal  privation. 

**  Mordaunt,"  said  she  anxiously, 
when,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  they 
were  left  alone,  "vour  countenance 
tells  me  that  something  evil  has  hap- 
pened. Let  me  know  it, — 'twill  %hten 
Its  pressure.*' 

"  1  was  just  pondering  how  I  best 
might  do  so,  Emmeline,  for  alas  I  it 
cannot  now  be  long  withheld." 

He  then  fully  informed  her  of  his 
engagement  with  the  Jew — its  origiiv 
and  its  impending  consequences — how 
he  had  precariously  struggled  against, 
and  hardly  overcome,  the  temptation 
illegally  to  raise  the  money — and  how 
he  hoped,  through  his  uncle's  gene- 
rosity, their  absence  from  Mervale 
would  be  only  brief.  More  than  one 
tear  started  to  Emmeline's  eye,  and 
stole  down  her  glowing  cheek,  as  she 
hearkened  to  her  husband's  narration 
of  his  interview  with  Dillon — tears 
successively  the  offspring  of  appre- 
hension for  his  firmness,  pride  in  his 
honour,  and  thankfulness  that  the 
searching  probation  had  found  no  flaw» 
and  left  no  scar. 

«  Thank  God,  Mordaunt,  that  your 
honour  is  untainted-— /Aa<  secure,  for* 
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tune  may  frown,  but  surely  our  hap« 
piness  rests  on  something  surer  than 
her  fitful  favours." 

She  then  employed  her  gentle  in- 
fluence to  win  lum  from  the  sharpness 
of  self-  reproach,  for  the  incautious 
construction  of  his  bond,  over  the 
counterpart  of  which  he  now  pored 
with  her  in  hopeless  scrutiny. 

**  Yes,  Emmeline,"  said  he,  as  de- 
spfuringly  he  cast  it  from  him,  **  I  will 
try  to  imitate  your  submission  ;  but 
yet,  by  my  own  simplicity  to  become 
the  dupe  of  such  vile  craft ! — to  see 
the  sole  remaining  memorial  of  my 
family,  the  last  fragment  of  their  far- 
descended  property  tricked  from  my 
hands  by  such  chicanery  I  Oh,  that  I 
could  baffle  this  villain,  and  secure  but 
justice  by  any  means  compatible  with 
honour !" 

**  Is  not  that  possible  ?**  exclaimed 
Emmeline  eagerly,  as  a  bright  device 
flashed  on  her  excited  mind.  **  The 
Jew  holds  you  to  the  letter  of  your 
bond — do  you  the  same  to.Atm.*' 

"  How — what  do  you  mean,  Em- 
meline?  You  know  not  the  strong 
constraint,  the  rigid  exactness — " 

**  It  is  even  to  that  I  look.  Does 
not  its  strictness  bind  both  alike  ?  did 
you  not  just  read  to  me  that  the  Jew 
must  inform  you  of  his  intention  on 
the  twenty 'first  or  three  follo*mng  days, 
or  else  submit  to  a  short  renewid? 
and  might  not  some  obstruction  to  his 
journey  here  be  easily  interposed  ?" 

"  I  have  it — I  have  it,"  cried  Mor- 
daunt,  exultingly  springing  from  his 
seat.  <'  Woman's  wit  outruns  man's 
wisdom  hollow,  and  yours  surpasses 
that  of  aU,  my  second  Portia.  Yes ! 
I  will  foil  him  at  his  own  play.  He 
arrives  at  the  village  to-night;  to- 
morrow, he  purposes  to  honour  Mer- 
vaie  with  a  visit ;  but,  if  he  lays  eyes 
on  these  old  walls  before  the  critical 
four  days  have  passed,  their  present 
owner  will  weU  deserve  to  be  drummed 
from  them  as  a  dolt.  How  I  shall 
enjoy  the  old  dog's  fury !"  In  rap- 
turous appreciation  of  the  project,  he 
embraced  his  gladdened  wife,  who, 
tiow  that  she  had  suggested  the  nota- 
ble idea,  half  shrunk  from  pursuing  it 
as  dubious  of  its  propriety.  Her  ap- 
prehensions were  speedily  overruled 
by  Mordaunt. 

''Extreme  cases  call  for  extreme 
remedies.  The  creature  shall  suffer 
no  personal  detriment  at  my  hands ; 


and  I  shall  only  curtail  his  catalogue 
of  crimes,  and  compel  him  to  n>r- 
bearance  from  one  that  would  cstp 
the  climax,  though  it  be  in  his  own 
despite.  The  execution  of  my  plan  I 
shall  trust  to  myself  alone,  and  now 
for  the  settlement  of  its  particulars.** 

A  short  time  sufficed  for  this. 
There  was  but  one  road  of  public 
access  to  the  hall,  and  by  this  the  Jew 
must  necessarily  approach.  A  thick 
plantation  skirted  it  for  a  considerable 
way,  and  in  thb,  Mordaunt,  his  per- 
son  disguised,  resolved  to  lie  perdue, 
await  the  usurer's  approach,  arrest, 
blindfold,  and  convey  him  quietly  to 
the  hall,  in  a  remote  apartment  of 
whose  spacious,  and  but  partially  te- 
nanted, interior,  he  could  safely  supply 
him  with  needfid  accommodation  until 
all  danger  from  his  enlargement  had 
elapsed. 

In  accordance  herewith,  Mordaunt 
having  taken  steps  to  secure  a  pru- 
dentiaJ  privacy,  rode  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  the  apiK>inted  spot, 
and,  fastenii^  his  horse  at  a  conve- 
nient distance,  took  his  position  m 
the  thicket.  Despite  his  anxiety 
about  the  momentous  stake  which 
was  in  rapidly  approaching  issue,  he 
could  not  refrain  fi:>om  smiling,  as  oc- 
casionally he  cast  his  eyes  downward 
at  his  grotesque  appearance  in  the 
disguise  he  had  assumed.  To  obtain 
this,  he  had,  in  lieu  of  something  bet- 
ter, rummaged  the  multifarious  ward- 
robes of  his  progenitors,  and  clothed 
himself  in  a  costume  to  which  various 
periods  and  persons  contributed,  but 
which,  however,  afforded  so  complete 
a  metamorphosis,  that  EmmeUne, 
though  aware  of  his  intention,  started 
with  affright  when  he  presented  him- 
self for  inspection  in  masquerade. 
As  he  rode  to  his  station,  however, 
the  diversities  of  his  toilette  were 
assimilated  by  an  ample  cloak,  of 
which,  when  safe  from  any  casual  eye, 
he  had  divested  himself,  that,  by  the 
uncouthness  of  his  under  earb,  he 
might  puzzle  conjecture  as  to  his  name 
and  quality.  Many  a  searching  glance 
he  cast  along  the  lonely  road  to  de- 
scry the  usurer's  approach,  his  impa- 
tience ever  suggesting  distracting 
apprehensions  of  some  fktal  error  in 
his  plan.  But  these  were  at  length 
happily  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  the 
old  man,  mounted  on  a  mule,  lei- 
surely topping  an  adjacent  elevation 
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in  the  road.  Mordaunt*s  pulse  flat- 
tered aadibly  at  the  recognition,  and 
hiB  anxious  vision  swept  uie  road  on 
right  and  left  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  stranger.  Luckily  for  him, 
Abraham  Byles  was  a  solitary  tra- 
veller, and,  reassured,  he  prepared 
the  banda^  for  his  eyes,  and  quietly 
awaited  his  arrival  at  the  open  in  the 
^nce  behind  which  he  himself  was 
stationed.  At  this  very  spot  the  Jew 
voluntarily  drew  up  his  mule,  with 
the  object,  it  appeared,  of  enjoying  a 
sight  of  the  broad  sweep  of  Mervale 
domain,  which  was  visible  through 
the  aperture.  A  faint  colour  kindled 
in  his  collapsed  and  sterile  features, 
as  he  surveyed  his  anticipated  posses- 
sion, and  his  thin  withered  lips  with- 
drew themselves  into  something  like 
a  smile,  as  he  complacently  solilo- 
quised— 

"By  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  a 
precious  forfeit — a  ffoodly  inherit- 
ance! Many  a  yellow  coin  shall 
chink  in  my  coffers  ere  any  except 
myself  shall  lord  it  here!  Ay,  ay. 
Squire  Mervale,  the  Jew,  the  dog  Jew 
comes  to  sit  as  master  in  the  hall 
where  you  and  the  swinish  revellers 
who  consumed  your  substance  shamed 
him  to  make  you  sport.  Ah  1  would," 
proceeded  he,  fiercely,  as  his  viru- 
lence was  stirred  by  the  remembrance, 
«*  would  that  yourself  were  alive  to 
see  it ! — ^would  that  the  grave  could 
give  you  up,  if  only  for  an  hour,  to 
witness  your  heir — the  last  of  your 
house,  an  outcast  and  a  beggar,  and 
the  Jew,  once  wantonly  spumed  and 
reviled,  now  vainly  sued  to  and  en-, 
treated,  write  Ichabod  on  the  boasted 
inheritance,  which  even  this  hour 
passes  to  a  stranger's  hands." 

**  I  answer  to  your  call,  white-head- 
ed but  black-hearted  old  scoimdrel," 
cried  Mordaunt,  suddenly  springing 
fk*om  his  covert  on  the  startled  speak- 
er, who,  after  having  tickled  his  hate 
by  words,  was  about  to  move  for- 
ward to  its  actual  indulgence. 

The  old  man*s  passion  changed  to 
a  panic  of  abject  terror,  as  the 
strangely  accoutred  and  unsightly  ap- 
parition crossed  his  sight ;  and,  what 
with  his  unstrung  nerves,  his  super- 
stitious creed,  and  the  critical  con- 
juncture,  for  the  instant  he  verily 
believed  that  one  of  the  ancient  squires 
was  indeed  disentombed  in  answer  to 
his  impious  prayer. 
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*'  Beelzebub  seize  thee,  I  want  thee 
not — I  called  thee  not — back  to  thv 
place — I  did  but  jest,'*  cried  he,  with 
a  broken  and  gasping  utterance^  as 
Mordaunt  sprung  hehind  him  on  the 
mule,  and  passed  a  handkerchief 
across  his  eyes. 

"  By  the  faith  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jac " 

A  gi^  cut  short  the  sentence ;  and 
Mordaunt,  securing  his  arms,  quietly 
lifted  him  from  the  saddle,  re-entered 
his  grounds,  placed  him  before  him 
on  ms  own  horse,  and  with  silent  ex- 
ultation at  the  success  of  his  scheme^ 
proceeded  rapidly  forward.  Wbhii^ 
to  pervert  his  caAitive's  conjectures  as 
to  his  place  of  durance,  he  galloped 
hither  and  thither  through  the  park 
for  a  considerable  time,  which  did' 
not  fail  to  be  manifold  multiplied  in 
the  estimation  of  the  shaken  and 
wearied  and  terrified  Jew,  whom  he 
at  length  safely  consigned  to  his  des- 
tined ibdging  m  the  HalL  This  was 
a  small  secluded  chamber,  terminating 
a  lengthened  suite,  and  luridly  light- 
ed by  a  circular  window  of  stained 
glass,  placed  at  such  an  elevation  as 
to  prevent  on  the  part  of  the  ocoOp 
pant  any  inconvenient  survey  of  af- 
fairs without.  Into  this  well  cir- 
cumstanced closet,  furnished  with 
the  requisite  accommodation,  Mor- 
daunt, having  released  his  arms, 
thrust  the  bewildered  sinner  to  pon- 
der at  leisure  on  the  posture  of  a^ 
fiiirs,  and  hold  such  self-oommunioii 
as  the  marvellous  mutation  in  his 
prospect  might  suggest.  This  mo- 
mentous move  achieved,  he  then» 
having  adopted  such  arrangements  as 
were  desirable,  left  his  prisoner  in  the 
custody  of  Emmeline,  and  with  an 
assurance  of  a  speedy  return,  hastened 
back  to  London  to  meet  Mr.  Pallisev^ 
who  by  this  time  doubtless  was  ar- 
rived. The  pleasure  of  his  explo^ 
was,  upon  reflection,  somewhat  di- 
luted by  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
thereby  rendered  himself  amenable  to 
ihe  civil  authorities,  which  would 
with  all  propriety  take  cognisance  of 
the  act,  mowever  the  peculiar  hard- 
ship of  his  position  might  seem  to 
justify  it  in  a  private  view.  As  be 
was  therefore  most  anxious  to  wind 
up  the  business,  and  conclude  sll 
dealings  with  Byles  as  summarily  as 
possible,  he  was  delighted  to  find  his 
uncle  at  last  awaiting  him  in  Louden* 
2» 
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Happilj  for  hiniy  the  eordial,  bene- 
fieentf  and  ffeneroos  temper  of  the 
liAter  pUoed  him  at  once  on  a  free 
and  confidential  footing,  and»  in  their 
t«7  first  interview,  led  faim  to  a 
frank  and  unreserved  explanation  of 
bis  predioament  and  the  unforeseen 
fortuities  which  had  plunged  him  in  it. 
AJtrttAj  strongly  disposed  towards 
Merdaunti  and  won  now  hj  the  attrac- 
tire  candour  of  his  confe6sion>  the  mor- 
ttf^inff  embarrassments  to  which  he 
fbund  hfan  to  have  been  exposed,  and 
ike  difficult  resistance  which  he  per- 
oaited  him  to  have  made  to  Dillon's 
OTertures»  Mr.  Pidliser,  after  a  brief 
flection  on  the  imprudence  of  en- 
Mte  into  such  a  contract  at  all,  and 
#speciallj  without  the  protection  of 
oon^etent  advice^  promised  to  place 
1fa»  required  sum  forthwith  at  his 
MM>saL  With  respect  to  the  seisure^ 
am  incaroeration  of  Abraham  Byles» 
the  old  gentleman  was  pretty  con- 
siderably perplexed  between  his  love 
fyt  abs&act  equity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  reverence  for  the  supremacy 
#f  the  law  upon  the  oth^ ;  and,  had 
Ida  Bephew  been  cUsposed  to  be  criti- 
eal  on  his  consistency,  which  too 
nnieh  resembled  his  own  to  permit  of 
that — the  alterations  in  his  tone,  as 
these  sentiments  successively  prevail- 
ed, would  have  given  him  fearfhl 
Tantage.  Now,  he  et\)oyed  with  evi- 
^lent  glee  the  detailed  narration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  capture,  and 
by  his  particular  questions  led  ever 
and  anon  to  a  minute  repetition  ;  and 
new,  he  assumed  an  accent  of  gravity^ 
iAd  addressed  sundry  serious  admo- 
nitions to  Mordaunt  on  the  rashness 
And  itlegality  of  the  arrest,  and  incul- 
4)ated  implicit  compliance  with  the 
constituted  regulations  of  the  land  at 
every  hazard.  But  withal  he  rounded 
his  periods  with  the  remark,  that  as 
he  wto  now  committed,  he  might  as 
^»eU  follow  the  matter  up,  and,  in 
ordel^  to  eflfect  this  properly,  coun- 
ftelled  him  to  return  without  delay  to 
Mervale  ^  adding  that  he  would  take 
fjare  to  have  the  money  ready  for  him 
when  the  liberation  of  Abraham 
Byles,  at  the  due  time,  should  render 
it  isdvisaWe  to  close  accounts.  Mor- 
daunt did  not  reach  home  until  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  and  final  day 
which  dosed  the  ri^ht  of  the  Jew 
over  his  propetty  for-  the  present. 
Affiurs^  he  gladly  heard,  had  moved 


on  smoothly  in  his  absence.  Emme- 
line  had  herself  been  the  gentle 
gaoler,  and  though,  when  introducing 
the  necessary  food,  she  had  over- 
heard Abraham  soliloquising  by 
snatches  in  such  a  vein  as  proved  that 
by  this  time  fear  had  given  way  to. 
fury,  yet  his  voice  had  not  penetrated 
beyond  the  vacant  apartments  adjoin- 
ing, so  as  to  excite  suspicion  in  any  of 
the  other  inmates  of  the  mansion. 
As  his  personal  freedom  would  now 
be  innocuous,  Mordaimt  resolved  to 
remove  him  that  very  night ;  but 
how  to  accomplish  this,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude any  clue  to  discoverv,  remained 
yet  to  be  considered.  The  first  and 
simplest  method  which  suggested  it- 
self was  the  one  that,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, he  adopted.  This  was  to 
mingle  some  innocent  but  potent  sopo- 
rific vrith  Abrafaam*s  evening  draught, 
and  in  the  deep  sleep  induced  thereby^ 
convey  him  to  some  considerable  dis- 
tance, where,  furnishing  him  with  a 
memorandiun  for  his  guide,  he  would 
leave  him  to  awaken  at  his  leisure> 
and  account  for  his  unconscious  trans^ 
portation  as  best  he  might  With  a 
sentiment  of  disgust  at  the  act,  or 
rather  its  associations,  which  his  con- 
viction of  its  harmlessness  and  expe- 
diency could  hardly  overcome,  he 
consequently  prepared  the  opiate,  and 
quietly  proceeded  to  the  old  man's 
apartment.  As  he  placed  the  goblet 
in  the  aperture,  through  which  he 
received  nis  meals,  he  paused  to  hear 
him  measuring  the  floor  with  a  rapid 
step,  and  speaking  to  himself  in  a  still 
fevered  and  forocious  spirit. 

"  Run  to  the  very  last !  a  few  hours^ 
and  this  accursed  limb  of  an  evil  race 
may  laugh  at,  and  defy  me !  Yes,  my 
boast  is  turned  into  woe — my  ven- 
geance into  mockery — my  honied  fruit 
into  bitter  ashes  I  In  place  of  holding 
the  scourge  above  this  scorner,  kc 
points  at  me  the  finger  of  derision  and 
contempt — for  who  but  himself  would 
have  set  on  foot  this  devilish  scheme 
to  snare  me  ?  My  person  is  unharmed 
— my  purse  unplundered — my  arm 
alone  is  bound  when  to  him  alone  it 
could  have  dealt  a  blow.  Yes !  no 
other  reason  than  to  rob  me  of  this 
brief  and  expiring  right  could  have 
existed : — no  other  than  he  whom  it 
was  about  to  crush  could  have  been 
the  affent.  But,  yet,  my  bond  is  safo. 
Would  he  have  foregone  the  oppor- 
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tonity  of  wiping  out  a  debt  of  thirteen 
thousand  odd^  when  the  only  evidence 
of  its  existence  lay  altogether  at  his 
mercy  ?  N05  no,  it  is  impossible.  But 
tush  1  what  do  I  say  ?  am  I  not  help- 
less in  his  hands?  there  is  no  surety 
that  I  shall  not  yet  be  spoiled:  he 
awdts  but  his  leisure^  and  then,  all,  all^ 
aU  will  be  gone  for  ever  t  Fool— mad- 
man—dotard  that  I  was  to  come  alone 
on  such  an  errand  1  God  of  my  fa- 
thers !  my  brain  is  on  fire— my  throat 
is  scorched — ^water^  water  to  uake  the 
torment  of  this  flame  T* 

As  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  frenxy 
he  called  aloud^  his  eye  fell  on  the 
cup  which  Mordaunt  had  placed 
within  his  reach.  He  seized  it^  andf 
having  drained  its  drugged  contents 
at  a  smgle  draughty  dashed  it  to  frag- 
ments against  the  floor>  and  then,  the 
energy  of  his  passions  for  the  time  ex^ 
pendedy  his  voice  fell  into  low  and 
broken  mutterings. 

By  the  time  he  was  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  the  slumberous  potion,  Mor- 
daunt again  approached  the  chamber^ 
and,  finding  all  silent  within,  quietly 
entered.  Its  inmate  was,  as  he  ex- 
pected, sunk  into  the  insensibility  of 
deep  and  seemingly  dreamless  sleep. 
His  weak  and  dimmutive  frame  had 
fallen  back,  and  was  partly  buried  in 
the  large  old-fashioned  chair  on  which 
he  lay,  while,  his  head  having  relapsed 
upon  his  shoulder,  his  meagre,  shri- 
velled, and  imshaven  face,  still  tinged 
with  the  fire  of  recent  passion,  was 
turned  upward,  stamped  with  a  bale- 
ful expression  which  Mordaimt  almost 
shuddered  to  regard.  His  long  grey 
side-locks,  commonly  arranged  with 
care  to  hide  his  hairless  crown  and 
temples,  hung  down,  like  an  uncoiled 
snake,  on  either  sho^dder.  One  hand 
was  thrust  into  a  private  pocket, 
placed  in  his  inner  garment,  and  the 
other  convulsively  clutched  a  partly 
unfolded  scroll  that  lay  on  the  table 
before  hira.  Mordaunt,  glancing  at 
the  parchment,  perceived  it  to  be  lus 
own  bond  open  at  the  clause  which 
limited  the  term  of  the  holder's  right, 
over  whieh  maddening  point  the  sleeper 
had  doubtless  been  pondering  when 
overpowered  hy  the  opiate.  Mordaunt 
gently  endeavoured  to  disengage  his 
grasp  in  order  to  replace  it  in  his 
pocket,  but  at  the  attempt  the  slum- 
berer  quivered  with  nervous  agitation, 
and,    disclosing    for    an   instant   his 


glazed  and  unconsdoui  ejebaUsf  ad* 
monished  him  to  desiit.  As  he  oon* 
templated  the  hoary  and  helpless  old 
man  now  harmless  in  his  nostilityi 
commiseration  succeeded  enmity  ui 
Mordaunfs  breast,  aiMl  it  was  not  ^na« 
dence  more  than  a  s^itiment  of  pitr^ 
which  actuated  the  gentleness  of  his 
treatment  as  he  prepared  toretaofa 
him.  He  carefully  secured  theTalued 
record  of  his  debt  to  his  dressy  added 
a  few  written  directions  to  i^prise  him 
of  his  locality  when  he  should  awake^ 
a  few  guineas  to  defray  any  additional 
expense  his  protracted  journey  might 
induce,  and  then,  winding  his  cloak 
around  him,  slowly  raised  him  in  hi* 
arms,  and  carried  him  unsemi  to  A 
closed  up  carriage  whidi  he  bad  iar 
waiting.  He  himself  s^aed  the  reina, 
and,  jumping  on  the  seat*  drove  ra* 
pidly  to  the  appointed  station*  The 
night  was  by  this  time  far  advaooedy 
and  the  pale  twilight  of  a  winter 
morning  was  s^pparent  befbre  he  reached 
his  destination,  which  was  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  a  large  town  some  eight 
or  ten  leagues  distant.  Turning  from 
the  high  road»  he  soon  found  a  se- 
cluded spot  adapted  to  hia  purpoee^ 
Here,  ptdling  up  his  wearied  horse,  he 
carried  the  usurer,  already  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  reviving  consciousness^ 
into  a  covert,  shdtered  nook  a(^oining» 
and,  having  disposed  of  him  as  com* 
fortably  as  circumstances  would  per* 
mit,  hastened  back  to  Ms  carriage^ 
and,  striking  into  a  fresh  route,  dU 
rected  his  course  again  to  Mervale. 

It  were  needless  to  comment  op  thtf 
cogitations  of  Abraham  Byles  whan 
he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  bewildering 
and  inexplicable  *'  whereabouts,'*  and 
strove  to  harmonize  his  somewhit 
dreamy  and  discordant  recollections  o^' 
recent  experience  ;  and  equally  so  ta 
record  the  lively  and  well- won  con- 
gratulations of  Mordaunt  and  of  £nif> 
meline  upon  the  happy  issue  to  the 
bold  device  whereby  they  had  foiled 
his  stern  and  malignant  villany,  when 
ripe  for  execution.  Pretermitting 
then  the  diverse  reflections  of  tiie 
respective  parties,  it  vdll  be  sufficient 
to  state  that,  within  the  next  ensuing 
week,  Mordaunt  wended  his  way  one 
morning,  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
weighty  purse  to  Abraham's  city  abode. 
The  money-lender  was  seated  alone  at 
his  desk  when  he  entered  his  small  aad 
impoverished  apartment.     A  handful 
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of  fire  twinkled  in  the  gloomj  grate 
to  increase  rather  than  dispel  the  pal- 
sying sense  of  coldness  and  discomfort ; 
bnt,  though  snow  sheeted  the  ground, 
and  the  icy  wind  eddied  through  the 
chinks  in  the  chattering  casement,  the 
hot  flush  on  the  old  man's  cheek,  and 
the  fitful  gleaming  of  his  eye  showed 
him  so  consumed  by  the  inner  fire  of 
reflection,  as  to  render  the  want  of 
the  oxrtward  appliances  of  the  season 
totally  unfelt.  So  wrapt  in  reverie 
did  he  appear,  that  he  noticed  not  the 
presence  of  Mordaunt  until  summoned 
Dy  the  sound  of  his  address.  Then, 
indeed,  he  started,  as  if  stung  by  a 
torpedo  ;  and,  sliding  from  the  ele- 
vated stool  on  which  he  sate,  fixed  his 
deep-set,  intense,  and  glowing  eyes 
upon  him,  as  if  he  would  probe  him 
to  the  very  centre.  Mordaunt,  not- 
withstanding his  contemptuous  dis- 
like, felt  ill  at  ease  beneath  his  basilisk 
gaze,  as  though  of  necessity  he  must 
reveal  to  it  his  secret,  and,  feigning  to 
misconstrue  its  meaning,  hastened  to 
break  the  spell. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Byles,  that,  consider- 
ing our  recent  intercourse,  you  should 
not  need  this  scrutiny  to  remember  that 
my  name  is  Mervale." 

For  a  minute  the  Jew  made  no  re- 
ply. In  truth,  after  the  impulse  of 
the  first  emotion,  with  hahitual  wari- 
ness he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
what  course  he  should  pursue — whe- 
ther he  should  grant  unbridled  license 
to  the  rankling  spleen  that  wrought 
within,  or  follow  the  less  grateful,  but 
more  wily  line  of  soothing  Mordaunt 
into  security,  and  subtly  seducing  him 
once  more  within  the  circle  of  his 
power.  Although  a  man  of  fierce 
passions,  long  discipline  had  given 
tim  a  mastery  over  them  when  any 
purpose  of  moment  was  in  view,  and 
this  being  now  the  case,  he  suddenly 
forced  upon  himself  a  mask  that  as- 
tounded, though  happily  it  did  not  de- 
ceive, his  companion,  and  proceeded 
thus  blandly  to  address  him : — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Mervale,  good  —  good. 
Pray,  sir,  be  seated.  Excuse  my  rude- 
ness in  thus  staring,  Mr.  Mervale; 
but  men  buried  in  business  are  sub- 
ject to  these  absent  fits ;  and  I  was 
just  thinking  how  I  best  might  raise 
some  money  to  serve  a  yoimg  friend 
of  mine,  who,  poor  youth,  has  been 
imfortunate.  I  must  indeed  try  to 
put  him  on  his  legs  again.     It  is  only 


our  duty,  Mr.  Mervale,  to  nve  a 
feeble  mend  a  helping  hand,  and 
though  I  be  a  money-lender,  sir,  and 
often,  therefore,  get  hard  names,  yet 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  ot 
conscience  to  drive  a  brother  to  d«< 
spair,  as  I  have  known  too  many- 
hut  pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  straying,  as 
this  IS  of  no  concern  to  you." 

**  In  truth,  your  deeds  are  not  so 
evil  as  your  \D0rdS9  Mr.  Byles,"  replied 
Mordaunt  equivocally,  '^as  I  myself 
am  forward  to  bear  witness ;  for  when 
last  I  saw  you  here,  you  were  hard  as 
the  nether  millstone  to  my  offers  of 
concession  to  save  me  firom  ruinous 
injustice,  and  yet  your  threats  to  dis- 
possess me  have  died  in  air — ^the  pmod 
of  your  right  has  lapsed,  and  I  am 
now  enabled  to  call,  not  to  ask  indul- 
gence but  to  terminate  our  connexion. 
Say  yourself,  then,  am  I  not  bound  to 
tender  my  poor  thanks  for  your  sig- 
nal and  never-to-be-forgotten  forbear- 
ance ?" 

Abraham  shot  at  him  a  keen  look  of 
inquiry,  and  hesitated  some  seconds 
ere  he  answered. 

*^  Ah,  Mr.  Mervale,  I  recall  to  mind 
with  shame  my  treatment  of  you  on 
that  day  ;  but,  at  the  time  I  was 
soured,  as  I  well  remember,  by  having 
just  discovered  that  I  had  been  de- 
ceived and  largely  plundered  by  one — 
yea,  as  I  may  say,  by  *  my  own  familiar 
friend  in  whom  I  trusted,'  and  for 
whom  I  had  done  much.  But  though 
soreness  of  heart,  for  I  wanted  money 
badly  at  the  juncture,  made  me  speak 
harshly,  trust  me,  sir,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  playing  so  vile  a  part  as  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  my  anger  and  disap- 
pointment I  may  nave  threatened ; 
no,  no ;"  here  he  hesitated,  but  think- 
ing that  partial  candour,  accompanied 
by  a  prodigious  **  coiner"  might  serve  > 
his  turn,  proceeded  thus : — 

"  No,  no,  and  ray  after  conduct,  as 
you  yourself  can  witness,  clears  me  of 
such  an  evil  design.  I  did  but  talk 
loudly  to  obtain  me  money  on  which 
I  reckoned  to  meet  my  accruing  en- 
gagements ;  and  what  is  more,  young 
man,  finding  you  could  not  raise  it,  I 
proceeded  northward  towards  York, 
to  take  up  some  monies  at  a  discount 
there  ;  and  purposed,  on  my  way,  to 
call  at  Mervale,  to  excuse  myself^  and 
relieve  thee  of  apprehension,  when 
some  mishap,  that  I  can  in  no  ways 
unravel,  unluckily  marred  my  intent." 
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*«  Enough^  enough/'  interrupted 
Mordaunt,  waxing  weary  of  the  mon- 
strous farce  ;  **  f  know  you  too  well, 
Mr.  Bylesy  to  require  either  explana- 
tion or  apology  ;  and  now  for  present 
business  ;  I  c^ed  to  fulfil  my  contract, 
and  obtain  a  quittance.** 

"  Oh,  no  haste,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  no 
haste — time  enough  yet  to  think  on 
that.  Young  gentlemen  of  birth  like 
you  must  have  their  pleasures  and 
their  style,  and  so  on,  entering  the 
world  when  they  come  of  age ;  and, 
as  I  know  myself  to  be  quite  safe 
with  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and  have 
dealt  with  your  father  before  you, 
we  will  postpone  this  till  such  time  as 
may  suit  your  convenience  better. 
And  now,**  continued  he,  with  ctow- 
ii^  suavity,  *'  to  prove  my  g^oa  will 
in  other  way  than  words,  I  will  even 
advance  a  further  sum  upon  your 
bond  so  as  to  enable  you  to  re-pur- 
chase some  patrimonial  lands  with 
which  your  father  parted,  but  which 
are  now  again  for  sale.  That  will  be 
a  building  up  again  of  your  inherit- 
ance indeed!  and  the  conditions  of 
the  loan  shall  be  but  few  and  easy,  for 
some  recompense  from  me  is  due. 
Dost  believe  my  good  will  to  you,  now, 
young  man  ?"  This,  he  took  it,  was 
a  conclusive  stroke,  and,  with  un- 
doubting  expectation,  he  awaited 
Mordaimt's  embrace  of  the  proposal. 
But  he  had  learned  him  too  tho- 
roughly for  that,  and  could  with 
difficulty  refrain  from  exposing  the 
odious  hypocrisy  which  prudence 
warned  him  to  treat  merely  by  a 
simple  negative.  The  offer  was  again 
repeated  and  enforced  by  every  arti- 
fice and  fiction  the  perverse  ingenuity 
and  unfaltering  hardihood  of  Abra- 
ham, in  catering  for  his  revenge, 
could  forge,  until  Mordaunt  at  last, 
swelling  beyond  restraint  with  angry 
detestation,  thus  cut  short  the  col- 
loquy : — 

"  Mr.  Abraham  Byles,  your  wiles 
are  bootless.  I  see  your  drift,  but 
three  words  shall  prove  it  idle.  / 
know  yoUf  —  your  pitiless,  though 
causeless  enmity — your  lately  baffled 
butstill  active  villainy — your  malignant 
wish  to  crush  me  in  very  wantonness 
of  hatred.  Good  will,  indeed !  I  will 
look  for  that  only  when  you  are 
toothless  and  stingless  ;  and  now  that 
you  are  made  so,  I  am  not  the  fool  to 
arm  you  to  my  hurt  again.      For« 


bearance,  too,  forsooth!  Talk  of 
that  when  in  the  fangs  of  a  famished 
tiger — 'twill  show  the  sort  I  would 
expect  from  you  if  in  your  clutches. 
Now,  Mr.  Usurer,  you  have  my  sen- 
timents. I  submit  not  a  second  time 
to  the  chance  of  being  swindled.  I 
cast  back  your  offer  with  loathing-^ 
I  insist  on  an  immediate  end  to  our 
connexion,  for,  Mr.  Abraham  Byles, 
1  tell  you  once  again,  /  know  you.** 

The  usurers  quivering  features 
turned  livid,  as  the  mask  was  thus 
abruptly  torn  away,  and,  what  was 
worse  to  him,  his  ground  of  hope 
utterly  rent  from  under  him,  and  his 
quenchless  malice  struck  weaponless 
and  helpless.  The  gall  of  his  nature 
no  longer  pent  in  by  calculation, 
could  but  poorly  vent  itself  in  words. 
**  Gallant  gentleman  —  valiant  youth, 
lay  insults  thick  on  the  head  which 
stoops  under  nearly  three  score  years 
and  ten ;  ay,  show  your  bravery  in 
abusing  a  white-haired,  helpless  old 
man :  trample  on  him  who  cannot  turn : 
make  your  sport  with  him  whose  arms 
are  stiff  with  age.  Yes!  spare  not 
from  blows  —  'twill  show  your 
strength  and  courage  without  the 
coward's  check  of  danger.  Come, 
prove  your  manhood  on  me  once 
again — a  highwayman,  ay,  mark  that, 
a  highwayman  need  not  tremble  at 
a  trifle. — Ha !  How  that  stings  thee ! 
ril  have  it  branded  on  thy  forehead 
yet !  Ah,  Mr.  Mordaunt  Mervale,  of 
Mervale  Hall,  felony  will  look  well 
beside  thy  name  I  Whose  turn  now 
is  come,  my  forward  gentleman  ?  Let 
me  tell  you,  /  know  you,** 

The  blood  rushing  to  Mordaunt's 
brow  betrayed  how  smartly  the  igno- 
minious appellation  pricked  him  ;  and 
the  Jew  with  mingled  menaces  of  in- 
famy and  galling  personal  taunts  so 
raised  and  harassed  him,  that  he  al- 
most feared  to  trust  his  temper  suffi- 
ciently long  to  settle  the  business  on 
which  he  came.  By  the  keen  provo- 
cations wherewith  he  assailed  him,  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery,  in  de- 
fault of  something  deadlier,'  verily 
seemed  the  end  for  which  he  strove  ; 
but  Mordaunt  reined  in  whatever  in- 
clination he  might  have  felt,  and, 
having  already  said  more  than  he  de- 
sired, now  steadily  confined  himself  to 
the  point  of  business.  This  the  other 
was  compelled  to  settle,  and  when  it 
was  at  last  accomplished,  he  hurried 
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flrom  t)i9  Totjit^f  the  cturse  of  the  usurer 
ii^l  bowling  in  his  ear*  and,  with  % 
feeling  of  thaniLftdness  and  relief,  took 
refuge,  as  it  were,  among  the  crowd 
of  ordinary  men  that  moved  without. 

From  Abraham  Byles  he  heard  no 
more.  Hi3  threats  of  leffal  vengeance 
were  necessarily  ftitile^  both  from  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  substantiate  his 
diarge,  and  from  a  knowledge  that  the 
«Kposition  of  his  fraudulent  dealingSi 
consequent  on  an  appeal  to  law,  would 
render  himself  obnoxious  to  its  penal 
visitation.  But  yet,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, his  name  and  story  were  long 
field  in  lively  remembrance  at  Mer- 
▼ale  Hall ;  and  when  old  Mr.  Palliser 
paid  his  stated  visits  to  its  happy  in- 
2nates,  he  failed  not  always  to  require 
Ihe  pleasant  narrative  from  Mordaunt, 
and  to  swell  the  accompanying  merri- 
ment which  ever  thereat  enlivened  the 
social  cbrcle.  For  a  time,  it  was  served 
up  as  a  sort  of  secret,  with  a  caution 
to  closeness  duly  subjoined  to  augment 
the  piquancy  of  flavour^  and,  haply 


tooy  the  chancer  of  disclpsto'e;  and 
thuSf'as  such  seerets  a?e  wont  to  do^ 
it  at*  length  transpired,  though  in  a 
somewhat  magnified  and  misty  shape, 
and  with  sun£y  grotesque  and  fanciful 
appendages,  became  current  in  the 
neighbourhood*  The  Jew's  chamber 
is  still  distinguished  as  **  Abraham* $ 
Linibo"  and  still,  though  many  years 
have  elapsed,  do  the  youngsters  in  the 
funily  display  a  very  unequivocal  shy- 
ness and  beat  a  very  precipitate  re* 
treat  if  the  shades  of  evening  chance 
to  overtake  them  in  that  storied  and 
suspicious  quarter  of  the  building. 

Thus  brightly  was  Mordaunt  Mer- 
▼ale*s  short  season  of  probation 
closed ;  and,  were  another  lei^  plucked 
from  the  pages  of  his  fortunes,  it 
would  exhibit  him  in  a  position  which, 
if  less  palatable  to  the  reader  than  the 
feverish  crisis  he  had  passed,  was  pro- 
bably— if  a  loved  and  loving  wife,  a 
blooming  family,  and  abounding  means 
may  warrant  the  presumption  «.im<^ 
measurably  more  so  to  himself. 


AN  ArotOGV   foil  HXftMOKV^ 


By  a  strange  but  heneftcial  anomaly  in 
human  nature,  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  in  the  mass  are  furthered  by 
individual  peculiarities  and  prejudices, 
which,  taken  as  regards  their  effect 
only  on  the  persons  possessing  them, 
might  just  as  well,  perhaps,  be  absent. 
In  proportion  to  the  fervour  with 
which  one  object  is  followed  (and  it 
is  this  fervour  alone  that  insures  suc- 
cess,) are  others  looked  down  upon  and 
avoided,  more  especially  if  they  ap- 
proach so  as  that  the  circumference  of 
their  influence  mav  be  expected  to  touch 
or  enter  that  of  the  main  pursuit.  We 
say  this  is  fcwtunate,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  providential,  consider- 
ing Uie  narrow  grasp  of  human  power, 
in  time  and  space.  Were  individual 
man  to  enter  imbiassed  by  natural 
inclination  into  the  field  of  human 
aetion,  or  having  once  entered,  were 
he  to  view  with  equal  interest,  or 
attempt  to  pursue  with  equal  ardour, 
many  instead  of  one  of  the  subjects 
which  in  reality  possess  an  equal  claim 
on  his  notice,  man  in  the  mass  would 
be  found  up  to  the  present  hour  wan- 


dering throtigh  creation,  without  acon« 
ception  of  me  meaning  and  design 
of  the  order  and  beauty  around  him, 
or  perhaps,  fatigued,  sitting  down 
in  listlessness,  after  having  trampled 
on  the  choicest  specimens  he  met. 
Since  then,  we  are  constitutionally  so 
microscopic  in  our  powers  and  dis- 
position, embracing  so  minute  a  frag- 
ment of  nature  in  the  grasp  of  our 
intellect,  and  so  jealously  confining 
ourselves  to  that  speculation,  it  be- 
comes worth  while,  now  that  know- 
ledge, after  having  to  a  certain  de- 
gree mastered  the  world  without,  has, 
with  a  happier  chance  than  Alexan- 
der's, found  a  world  within  to  specu- 
late upon,  to  purge  our  vision  of  such 
mistaken  views  of  things  where  they 
mav  appear  or  be  supposed  to  exist, 
and  add  Uheralily  to  the  catalogue 
of  our  virtues.  Humility,  indeed, 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for  the 
operation.  Our  noblest  efforts,  we 
must  acknowledge,  may  be  represented 
by  a  pyramid,  and  however  extended 
may  be  their  foundation,  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  as  they  work  upward|  tht 
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signs  and  the  measure  of  that  termi- 
nation at  whi(»h  they  must  inevitably 
arrive.  Let  this  wholesome  truth  bo 
once  adopted  in  its  full  force,  and  we 
may  hang  upon  it  the  whole  code  of  the 
philosophy  of  liberality.  We  are  all 
employed  at  trifles  in  the  machinery 
ef  the  universe :  one  oils  a  wheel-*- 
another  shovels  on  a  few  ooal8-.-a 
third  screws  a  nut — but  the  profound- 
est  philosopher  does  little  more.  New- 
ton was  proud  to  gather  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  Ocean  of  Truth. 
8ome  wise  men  boast  of  flinging 
stones  into  the  puddle  of  Falsehood, 
but  the  greatest  amongst  them  will 
not  pretend  at  this  time  of  day  that 
be  can  stay  the  rising  tide,  or  move 
mountains. 

Did  our  readers  ever  inspect  the 
making  of  a  pin  f  It  takes — or  used 
to  take — a  dozen  men  to  make  one. 
Nay,  there  is  not  one  out  of  the  dozen 
who  could  make  the  entire  pin  himself. 
The  mechanic  who  adjusts  the  little 
cap  upon  its  head,  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  other  end,  which  is  sharpened 
by  a  different  hand.  But  in  this  way 
we  have  a  far  better  and  cheaper  ar- 
ticle to  purchase  and  use,  and  man- 
kind (including,  emphatically,  woman' 
kind),  bless  the  division  of  labour, 
although  as  far  as  the  labourers  them- 
selves are  concerned,  their  knowledge 
and  skill,  nay,  their  rank  as  reasonable 
creatures,  are  lessened  and  lowered, 
and  they  are  sunk  into  little  better 
than  mere  machines. 

That  which  is  the  result  of  arrange- 
ment in  manufactures,  and  other 
branches  of  the  mechanical  arts,  is 
effected  in  mental  dynamics,  as  we 
have  already  said,  by  some  natural 
temperament  or  quality  in  the  mind. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  it  was  by 
reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
mental  constitution  that  speculators 
first  adopted  and  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  division  of  labour.  But 
from  the  abuse  of  that  system,  artifi- 
cial contrivances  are  fortunately  ex- 
empt, while  in  the  mind  we  have 
to  fight  against  an  incessant  ten- 
dency to  perversion.  As  long  as 
pride,  prejudice,  selfishness,  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  ignorance  exist,  even 
in  their  smallest  proportions,  and  form 
ingredients  of  the  nature  within  us, 
so  long  will  the  liquor  fVoth  at  the 
top,  and  rim  over  in  efforts  for  room, 
which  the  (quarrels  of  the  M»pty  bub* 


bles  thev  have  generated  alone  deprive 
it  of.  No  matter  what  the  busine^ 
or  calling  be,  we  find  its  iealousiea 
most  strong,  and  its  biokenngs  most 
sharp,  with  its  nearest  neighbours,  aiMl 
the  most  liberal  professions,  m  wdU 
as  the  finest  arts,  are  thoeo  w^di 
eoBmnsnoo  thsir  diaHtles  oi^v  9k  » 
certain  distanee  iVom  liome,  BoUBB|r 
their  skurts  superciliously  away  fVona 
those  who  may  be  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  their  own  door.  We  shall  soe  by- 
and-b^  how  all  this  has  its  oouBter- 
part  m  the  theory  of  harmony,  beiag 
no  doubt  as  necessary  a  oonseqaence 
of  the  social  scale,  as  the  other  is  of 
the  musical. 

But  if  this  holds  in  the  matter-cf. 
fact  businesses  of  Hie,  it  is,  we  fear, 
still  more  sadly  true  of  those  arts  9xA 
sciences,  in  which  the  taste  anci  senti- 
ments are  mixed  up  with  the  intalleot, 
and  feeling  becomes  one  of  themotiyea 
to  pursuit.  A  history  of  the  po- 
liter arts  of  peace  would  be  cHstm- 
guished  in  its  philosophical  character- 
istics from  the  political  history  of 
mankind  only  by  their  temple  of  Janus 
nevec  being  shut.  Nothhuf  nova 
inveterate  can  be  coHceived  Uian  the 
enmities  we  see  about  us  among  those 
who  ought  to  be  most  cordially  nnitedft 
and  we  are  always  ready  to  laiigh  at 
instances  of  this,  embdlishcd  into 
anecdotes,  forgetting  or  not  being 
conscious  that  from,  among  ourselrea 
and  from  our  own  examples  are  the 
peculiarities  and  prejudices  drawn, 
which,  combined  in  some  striking  or 
ludicrous  way,  amused  or  interested 
us  so  when  we  heard  of  them.  De 
nobis  fahula  narraiwr. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  fkot,  how- 
ever, that  now-a-days  a  disposition 
appears  to  enlarge  the  bore  of  our 
heart  in  proportion  as  we  dmdnish  the 
range  of  our  head:  it  is  this  in- 
deed that  emboldens  us  to  venture  e 
word  for  and  in  defence  of  a  particular 
branch  of  the  arts  which  b  sometimes 
apt  to  be  run  down  by  people,  who 
would  be  its  warmest  champions,  if 
thev  once  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  it.  If  the  age  were  not  an  enlight- 
ened one — if  our  own  country  in  parti* 
cular  had  not  made  a  wonderfVil  stride 
mto  the  world  within  the  last  few 
years,  wadmg  out  of  the  Atlantic  hito 
civilization  like  a  half-drowned  glant» 
tye  should  never  have  ventured  on  a 
topic  that  might  fwBEkwlj  bsve  bseu 
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listened  to— 4f  listened  to  at  all — with 
impatience  alone.  But,  as  it  is,  it  be- 
comes the  character  of  our  generous^ 
intelligent^  poetical,  and  luivancing 
peojfde,  to  hear  a  word  in  defence  of— 
or  apology  for — modern  scientific 
MUSIC,  or  HAAMONY  in  general,  as 
distiiwuished  from  primitive  national 
Melody ;  the  more,  as  that  people  are 
so  gloriously  characterised  bj  their 
own  music,  as  to  be  supposed  to  be 
above  the  influence  of  jealousy,  and 
able  to  afford  &ir  play  to  a  fair  rival. 

And  here  we  cannot  withhold  our 
applause  from  Mr.  Bunting  for  taking 
Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  John  Stevenson  to 
task  as  he  has  done  in  the  prefeu^e  to  his 
Ivlghly  valuable  publication  of  Irish  na- 
tional melodies.  A  melody,  be  it  ever 
understood,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In 
the  hands  of  the  coimtry  which  has 
produced  it,  it  should  remain  as  sacred 
as  the  archives  of  the  realm,  and  the 
alteration  of  a  note  is  as  criminal  as 
the  erasure  or  interpolation  of  a  na- 
tional record.  Let  strangers  take 
our  airs,  adapt  them,  arrange  them» 
disarrange  them,  vary  them  as  they 
please  ;  but  let  no  profane  Irish  hand 
aittempt  to  put  forth  to  the  world  a 
garbled  version  of  what  b  part  of  his- 
tory, and  should  be  sacredly  preserved 
as  such.  As  well  might  the  modern 
iminrover  roof  a  round  tower  with 
tun  slates,  or  lay  out  Tara  as  a 
tea-garden,  as  presume  to  polish 
the  rough  time-honoured  surfaces  of 
an  Irish  melody,  so  as  to  glide  in  at 
modem  ears.  In  the  process,  the 
characters  which  give  interest  to  ob- 
scurity, and  a  meaning  to  monotony, 
are  effaced,  and  although  the  beauty 
of  outline  may  survive  any  thing  short 
of  total  alteration  or  destruction,  all  the 
minuter  and  more  delicate  details  fall 
away,  and  with  them,  the  true  his- 
torical and  national  value  of  the  me- 
morial. As  inviolate  should  each  of 
them  be  as  if  it  were  the  monument  of 
a  bard.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to 
those  who  have  sacrile^ously  bedaubed 
them,  till  they  vie  in  judicious  colour- 
inff  with  Lord  Cork's  cumbrous  mau« 
soTetun  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral? 

All  this,  from  us,  and  with  our  ob- 
ject, is  much  ;  but  we  consider  so 
much  due  to  Moore's  temerity,  and 
Bunting's  noble  indignation.  Had 
the  former  confined  himself  to  taking 
a  few  liberties  or  so  with  the  Nine,  he 
might  have  been^  if  not  excosed,  at 


least  confounded  with  a  crowd  of  gal- 
lants too  numerous  to  be  attacked 
en  masse ;  but  having  put  forth 
his  hand  to  the  pure  and  inscru- 
table goddess  of  Irish  minstrelsy,  he 
must  not  be  surprised  or  offended  if 
he  is  thrust  back  by  more  than  one 
protecting  arm.  We  here  records— 
once  for  all — our  disapprobation  of  the 
principle,  or  want  of  principle,  admitted 
m  his  undertaking, — and  having  done 
our  duty,  and  asserted  her  dignity,  we 
shall  go  no  further — for  we  cannot 
help  admitting  the  admirable  address 
he  and  his  gifted  coadjutor  showed 
in  this  elderly  attack  upon  our  Susan- 
nah ;  the  alluring  language  in  which 
the  one  solicited  her  to  resign  her 
integrity,  and  the  ezqidsite  ctothine 
in  which  the  other  proposed  to  d^ 
the  simplicity  of  her  charms;  and 
we  confess,  that  had  she  been  a  whit 
less  divine  than  she  is,  she  might 
well  have  been  allowed  a  frolic  in  such 
illustrious  arms. 

The  characteristics  of  national  me- 
lody, we  wish  our  readers  to  know, 
are  the  exact  reverse  of  those  of  every 
other  kind  of  music  whatever,  and 
especially  of  what  is  called  the  science 
of  music.  The  farther  we  go  back, 
the  purer,  the  more  perfect  shall 
we  find  the  former;  but  as  taste* 
skill,  and  knowledge  advance,  we  i^ 
proximate  nearer  and  nearer  to  excel- 
lence in  the  latter.  The  former 
resembles  (to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  Four  Courts)  those  books 
of  reports,  the  editions  of  which,  the 
nearer  ihej  mount  to  the  ori^final,  the 
more  precious  they  are ;  while  music 
as  a  science,  }ike  the  text  book,  re- 
ceives additional  value  with  every 
accession  to  the  stock  of  material,  and 
as  long  as  there  are  natural  combina- 
tions undeveloped,  and  a  capability,  as 
in  every  science,  of  indefinite  refine- 
ments, so  long  we  may  look  for  con- 
tinued progression  towards  excellence, 
and  expect  to  find  the  last  still  the  best 
edition.  It  is  not  our  meaning  by  what 
we  say  to  disunite  melody  iromhcamumy, 
for  they  have  an  intimate  and  insepa- 
rable connection  one  with  the  other, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
walked  down  hand  in  hand  to  the  pre- 
sent day;  but,  as  far  as  r^;ards 
no^naZ  melody,  viz.  the  characteristic, 
original,  and  unsophisticated  music  of 
a  coimtry,  we  wish  to  separate  that 
from  what  is  now  called  by  the  general 
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nanM  of  music.  A  national  school  of 
melody  takes  its  tone  from  a  thousand 
sources  too  remote  and  too  minute  to 
be  easily  examined, — and  it  were  as 
difficult  to  account  for  international 
differences  of  style,  as  for  the  varied 
flavour  of  the  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
which,  constantly  the  same  on  the  same 
ground,  changes  altogether  on  crossing 
a  hedge  into  an  adjoining  farm.  It 
is  this  distinctiveness  and  unalterable- 
ness  which  should  secure  its  inviola- 
bility, at  the  same  time  that  it  removes 
it  from  the  scope  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, which  coDdKnes  itself  to  melody, 
as  a  branch  of  music  in  general. 

Melody,  then,  in  this  sense,  may  be 
defined  popularly  to  be  a  pleasing  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  and  it  is  only  as  an 
after  result  of  scientific  inquiry  that  it 
is  found  to  be,  like  harmony,  governed 
by  certain  definite  laws  whicn  guides 
as  it  were,  the  stream  as  it  enters  the 
ear.  Melody  may  also^be  considered  as 
that  part  of  music  which  connects 
sound  with  sentiment,  and  approaches 
nearest  to  spoken  language ;  being, 
indeed,  called  by  Dry  den,  <' inarticu- 
late poetry."  Harmony,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  the  pleasing  eonUnnation 
of  sounds,  is  the  point  of  junction 
between  sound  and  science,  approach- 
ing in  its  characteristics  to  the  higher 
branches  of  human  speculation,  and 
disclosing  beauties  wfdch  are  only 
fully  appreciated  by  the  systematic  in- 
quirer into  its  mysteries.  Hence, 
delightful  as  it  is  to  see  the  enlightened 
zeal  of  our  countrymen.  Bunting, 
Petrie,  and  others — the  interesting 
and  valuable  results  of  their  labours, 
conducted  as  they  are  under  the  com- 
bined auspices  of  genuine  taste  and 
extensive  knowledge,  still  we  must  not 
be  induced  to  forget  that  there  is, 
beyond  the  pale  of  our  island,  a  great 
world  of  music,  wherein  upon  foimda- 
tions  found  in  every  country,  and  of 
every  degree  of  antiquity,  is  ridsed  by 
the  united  efforts  of  mankind,  a  still 
growing  structm*e,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  adequate  to  the  ample  base 
on  which  it  rests,  and  its  details  com- 
plicated in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  refinement  of  the  intellects  em- 
ployed upon  its  construction. 

Putting,  then,  the  indigenous  me- 
lodic growth  of  a  country  out  of  our 
view  for  the  present,  writers  have 
marked  two  grand  external  divisions 
of  music,  to  each  of  which  the  science 


applies.  We  mean  sacred,  or 
church  music,  and  operatic  music. 
Of  the  former  of  these  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  a  word  distinctively. 
What  we  intend  is,  to  exhibit  as  plainly 
as  we  can  to  the  general  reader  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
art  and  physico-mathematioal  science 
of  music,  so  as  to  enable  him,  should 
he  have  been  previously  ignorant  or 
misinformed,  to  form  some  estimate  of 
its  position  and  importance  as  a  branch 
of  general  knowledge,  and  of  its  con-* 
dition  at  the  present  day. 

We  well  remember,  when  on  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  most  metropolitan  of  our 
provincial  towns,  having  been  present 
at  a  private  concert,  one  of  a  set  given 
at  stated  intervals  by  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  ;  and  after  a  cold  and  classi- 
cal two  hours  of  the  Corelli  school, 
being  surprised  and  charmed  at  hearing 
a  symphony  of  Mozart  strike  up.  It 
was  like  issuing  from  a  library  into  a 
garden  —  from  books  to  shrubs  and 
flowers : — and  yet  (as  we  were  after- 
wards told,)  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  this  reverend  amateur 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  admit  any 
thing  so  modem  into  bis  programme ; 
in  confirmation  of  which,  we  observed 
that  he  had  scarcely  rested  half  a 
dozen  bars  after  its  conclusion,  before 
he  was  ding-donff  at  Sebastian  Bach 
again.  This  wiliul  dropping  astern  of 
the  present  age,  is  what  we  venture  to 
object  to  in  music,  and  what  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  is  a  mistake.  In 
the  first  place,  the  same  peculiarity  has 
been  found  at  all  times  to  exist  among 
people  who  cultivate  this  art.  Dr. 
Pepusch,  the  composer  of  the  beautiful 
Cantata  of  Alexis,  could  never  bring 
himself  to  relish  Handel's  composi- 
tions— he  called  them  by  the  same 
name  that  the  provincial  amateur,  no 
doubt,  would  designate  Weber's  or 
Spohr's — '*  bagatelles  "  But  poor 
Pepusch  himself  has  been,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  bright  spark, 
Alexis,  completely  extinguished  by  the 
blaze  of  Handel  and  his  **  bagatelles," 
a  blaze  which,  after  all,  was  itself  not 
meridian. 

It  will  be  seen  by-and-by  that  it  is 
no  blind  prejudice  which  leads  us  to 
speak  thus.  Nor  would  we  be  sup- 
posed to  touch  the  case  of  the  person 
— advanced  in  life — who  hangs  back 
upon  the  music  he  had  once  loved — 
the  music  of  his  day^     God  forbid  I 
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wbere  all  is  association^  the  association 
6f  youth  forms  the  master-charm. 

It  will  not  be  diffioult  to  prove  that 
both  the  amateur  and  the  jealous 
Doctor  were  wrong.  The  age  of 
music  is  not  to  be  cuculated  bj  refer- 
ence to  that  of  its  sisters,  poetry, 
paintingi  and  sculpture.  It  is  the  child 
6f  the  old  age  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
while  Homer,  Phidias,  and  RaJRielle 
jnrove  by  their  works  the  present  de- 
crepitude of  ^e  elder  ones,  each  suc- 
ceeding century  exhibits  in  its  harmonic 
compositions  m&  gathering  gprowth  of 
their  late-born  sister.  Stories,  indeed, 
haye  been  told  of  the  infkncy  of  the 
art,  bj  which  it  would  appear  from  its 
birth  to  haye  riyalled  m  power  the 
cradled  Hercules — ^but  we  must  re- 
member how  carefully  and  constantly 
it  was  aided  b^  the  might  of  Aill- 
grown  poetry,  which  with  the  charac- 
teristic modesty  of  the  muse,  threw 
the  credit  of  the  achieyements  they 
perfbrmed  in  concert  on  the  younger 
and  less  vigorous  of  the  two.  No — we 
can  know  for  ourselves,  even  if  the  most 
refhied  judges  from  time  to  time  had 
not  allowed  it,  that  here  perfection, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  arrived  at,  is  before 
us ;  and  that  the  mysterious  influences 
of  this  magic  art  are  only  graduaUy 
unweaving  themselves  before  genius 
and  study,  which  must  ever  by  their 
combination  continue  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries  and  exalt  its  position. 

We  have  defined  the  two  branches 
of  music  so  as,  we  hope,  to  be  gene- 
rally understood ;  but  ours  are  merely 
popular  definitions,  and  by  no  means 
sumcient  for  either  musicians  or  phi- 
losophers. That  of  Leibnitz  is  the 
most  novel.  Musica  est  exerntium 
ttriihmeticcB  occultum  nescientis  se 
numerare  animt.  That  is,  music  is  the 
working  out  of  calculations  in  the 
mind,  without  its  being  aware  of 
it !  But  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Leibnitz,  certain  it  is,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  ear  is  pleased  will,  in 
most  instances,  be  found  to  depend  on 
certain  mathematical  or  arithmetical 
harmonies,  (for  we  have  no  better  word 
to  express  what  we  mean)  which  exhi- 
bit to  investigation  a  perfection  almost 
running  parallel  with  and  measured 
by  the  pleasure  given  to  the  uncon- 
scious sense  of  hearing.  Take  a  string, 
and  stretch  it  between  two  points 
sufficiently  tightly  to  make  its  vibra- 
tions audible.    It  will  be  found  that 


the  odcme  of  the  note  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
string,  will  be  heard  by  causing  only 
half  its  length  to  vibrate,  the  double 
octave  by  one  fourth,  and  so  on.  Now 
the  difference  of  notes,  by  which  they 
are  more  grave  or  more  acute,  is 
caused  by  the  difllerence  of  quldmess 
of  vibration,  communieatiHg  a  cor- 
responding difibrence  of  pulsadon  to 
the  air.  This  pulsation  being  carried 
to  the  ear,  produces  the  perception  of 
sound  ;  and  hence  the  octave  on  the  ear 
consists  in  the  pulses  of  the  ear  striking 
double  the  number  of  times  in  a  given 
p^iod  to  what  they  do  when  the  f\inda- 
mental  note  is  struck.  All  the  inter- 
mediate tones  are  produced  the  same 
way  on  the  string  'or  sounding  sub- 
stance, and  conununicated  by  the  same 
process  to  the  ear.  But  it  follows  from 
this,  that  when,  on  two  strings,  the  frm- 
damental  note  and  its  octave  are  struck 
together,  two  several  sets  of  pulsations 
will  enter  the  ear,  one  of  them  beating 
twice  in  exactly  the  same  time  that  the 
other  beats  once, — hence  every  second 
pulse  of  the  octave  coincides  with  that 
of  the  fundamental,  and  a  harmony  the 
most  perfect  that  can  exist  is  the  con- 
sequence. Of  all  other  combined 
tones,  the  effect  dk  the  ear  is  found  to 
be  pleasing  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
sonance, or  cycle  of  times,  as  it  is 
called,  is  simple.  It  is  on  this  cor- 
respondence of  pulsation,  the  various 
ratios  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  may  be  modified, 
that  the  delight  felt  by  the  mind  at 
the  modulations  of  harmony  is  founded; 
and,  consequently,  on  the  same  foun- 
dation, the  science  of  harmony  is  built; 
— for  where  the  ear  and  science  £f^m  to 
disaj^ee,  which  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  case,  we  may  be  sure,  not 
that  there  are  no  rules,  but  that  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  right 
ones. 

Thus  much  of  the  theory  of  sound 
was  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  who, 
although  at  the  time  unable  to  prove 
his  theory,  being,  besides,  most  power- 
fully opposed  by  Aristoxencs,  has 
in  these  later  times  been  found  to  be 
right  after  all.  He  considered  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  two  strings  of 
different  lengths  to  vary  inversely  at 
the  lengths,  reducing  sound,  in  short, 
considered  in  the  vibrations  that  cause 
it,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  vibrating 
bodyi  to  quantity,  and  making  it  aa 
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such  a   subject   of  calctdaHony    and 
expressible  by  numberi. 

It  were  too  abstruse  a  subject  fbr 
our  present  article  to  follow  harmony 
into  its  beautiful  development,  or  go 
into  the  question  how  far  melody  is 
reducible  to  similar  rules,  and  ezplica* 
ble  b^  analogous  reasoninsr : — all  we 
want  IS9  to  exhibit  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  fitcts  connected  with  the 
science,  and  ascertain  its  true  place, 
wherever  that  may  be.  The  phe- 
nomena of  vibrating  plates  may  be 
examined  by  almost  every  one  in  a 
very  simple  way.  Take  a  square 
piece  of  window  glass,  fasten  or  clan^ 
It  at  the  required  places,  between  two 
bits  of  cork^  and  then  draw  the  bow 


of  a  fiddle  across  the  edge,  and  the 
glass  will  vibrate  In  particular  por« 
tions,  which  vary  in  shape  and  number 
according  to  the  place  of  the  damping, 
and  of  the  application  of  the  bow, 
and  are  bounded  by  lines,  along  which 
the  glass  is  completely  at  rest.  This 
will  be  made  evident  by  placing  a  thJa 
la^er  of  fine  sand  on  the  upper  suWlMsa 
of  the  glass.  In  the  following  dia- 
grams, the  circular  mark  represents 
the  place  of  clamping,  the  external 
mark  the  point  where  the  bow  is  1^ 
plied,  and  the  lines  the  places  to  whioh 
the  sand  flies,  restii^  there,  and  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  glass  p«r« 
fectly  clear. 


O- 


O 


With  each  variety  in  the  forms,  of 
course  a  new  note  is  produced,  having 
always  some  harmomc  relation  to  the 
fundamental.  These  experiments  may 
be  made  upon  oblong  or  circular  plates, 
and  will  be  found  to  result  in  the  most 
strangely  varied  and  fanciful  arrange- 
ment of  the  sand ;  always,  however, 
characterized  by  a  certain  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  form ;  —  and  this 
latter  peculiarity  we  wish  especially 
to  mark,  for  if  we  only  suppose  that 
there  is  any  analogy,  however  remote, 
between  these  plates  and  the  human 
ear,  we  can  then  believe  that  that 
organ  may  have  harmonic  beauty 
drawn  upon  it  as  distinctly  as  the  eye 
receives  agreeable  forms  as  they  im- 
pinge upon  its  retina,  and  by  a  similar 
process.  Sight  and  sound  are  now 
believed  to  act  precisely  in  the  same 
way  on  the  two  organs,  though  through 
different  media  ;  and  should  the  latter 
be  only  allowed  as  much  diversity  of 
imagery  as  the  former^  what  a  proa* 


pect  is  there  not  open  to  us  in  the 
world  of  harmony !  We  may  expect 
the  genius  of  man  to  paint  there  more 
sublime  ibrms  in  more  glowing  colours, 
than  have  ever  yet  emanated  from 
it,  or,  under  the  combinations  of 
melody,  to  afford  to  the  ravished  sense 
kaleidoscopic  beauties  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
musician.  It  may  be  worth  remarking 
here,  that  artists  divide  their  pictorial 
subjects  by  lines,  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  those  on  the  plates,  call- 
ing them  lines  of  strength  of  effect, 
and  marking  their  intersection  as 
forte  points.  The  foregoing  i^cula- 
tion  loses  some  of  its  absurdity  by  the 
worlds  of^  beauty  lately  opened  before 
our  view  by  experiments  on  light  (an 
older  science  than  Sound),  whereby 
we  receive  pictures  of  formerly 
unimagined  splendour  through  the 
polariscope,  and  have  Form  with  novel 
accuracy  mapped  down  for  us  by  the 
band  of  nature  heraelf  in  photogeulQ 
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drawing.  When  to  this  we  add^  that 
in  calculating  the  powers  of  va- 
riety in  sound,  we  must  include^  be- 
sides the  note*  iho  quaUty  oi  different 
tones^  the  causes  or  which  are  wholly 
unknown,  and  in  which  a  note 
identical  in  the  number  of  vibi^ 
tions  may  take  quite  a  different 
diaracter  according  to  the  substance 
that  produces  it*  for  example,  if  it  be 
^om  a  bell,  a  trumpet,  or  a  violin, 
from  the  throat  of  a  bird,  or  from  the 
human  voice ;  and  remember  that 
many  of  these  may  be  combined  by 
concert  into  endless  and  still  agreeable 
varieties;  when  we  recollect  besides 
that  between  even  the  same  instru- 
ments, as  the  human  voice,  there  are 
differences,  always  sufficient  to  admit 
oi  new  combinations  ;  when,  finally, 
we  find,  as  we  do  by  experiments,  that 
of  one  and  the  same  sets  of  notes  pro- 
duced from  the  same  substance,  the 
character  and  expression  will  be  alto- 
gether changed  by  altering  the  bass 
and  other  notes  played  in  concert  with 
it  (a  proof,  bv  the  way,  that  melody 
is  in  reality  a  branch  of  harmony),  we 
shidl  readily  allow  the  time  at  which 
the  capabilities  of  music  shall  have 
run  themselves  out  to  be  far  distant, 
if  it  be  at  all  within  the  range  of 
finite  calculation. 

But  all  the  world  are  not  only  not 
enthusiastic  musicians,  but  not  musi- 
cians at  all ;  and,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  who  will  be  ready  to  laugh  at  us. 
So  might  a  blind  man,  if  he  heard  us 
sighing  at  a  sunset.  To  use  the  bor- 
rowed image  we  have  taken  up,  there  are 
more  people  blind  of  their  ears  than 
there  are  blind  of  their  eyes  ;  if  indeed 
squinting  would  not  be  the  proper 
term,  seeing  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  cause  of  an  inaccurate  or 
careless  ear  may  be  a  difference  in 
the  structure  of  each  organ,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  size,  or  thickness,  or 
shape  of  the  tympanum,  in  which 
case,  the  two  drums  would  not  be 
tuned  together ;  different  notes  would 
be  produced,  and  carried  to  the  sen- 
sorium,  and  a  discord  ensue,  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  deter  it 
from  attending  more  than  it  could 
help  to  the  affairs  of  this  sense. 

Vibrations,  indeed,  are  every  day  as- 
suming  a  more  important  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  They  seem 
to  be  the  mediate  cause  of  the  principal 
phenomexui  in  nature^  including  those 


of  sound,  sight,  and  the  oth^  senaea. 
They  are  everlastings  moreover,  and 
the  smallest  motion  that  ever  was 
communicated  to  the  air  or  to  solid 
bodies  by  sone  or  whisper,  is  propa- 
gated throuffhout  all  material  space, 
and  continuea  into  the  remotest  abysses 
of  time.  Nay,  Mr.  Babbage  considers 
this  one  property  alone  as  sufficient  to 
enable  a  finite  intelligence  to  ascer- 
tain ev&cj  word  that  has  been  ut- 
tered, and  every  act  done  by  every 
human  being  from  the  creation  of  the 
worldj  and  holds  forth  the  astounding 
assertion  interrorem  over  those  who 
may  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  escape  from  the  record  of 
their  secret  crimes,  to  which  they  are 
chained  by  the  known  laws  of  nature 
(those  of  vibration)  like  a  galley-slave 
to  his  oar !  *'  Such  harmony"  may  in- 
deed be  **  in  immortal  souls  /" 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether 
music  is  a  sensual  or  an  intellectual 
pleasure.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
described  as  a  sentimental  pleasure, 
beine,  in  a  certain  degree,  mixed  up 
of  both.  It  takes  different  po- 
sitions relatively  to  mind  and  body  in 
different  temperaments,  just  as  love 
is  known  to  do.  We  have  seen  indi* 
viduals  as  physically  tickled  with 
some  pleasing  passages  of  harmony  or 
melody,  as  a  cat  when  its  back  is 
rubbed :  and  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  been  thrown  among  musi- 
cians, and  have  observed  the  play  of 
countenance,  **  the  changing  cheek  ** 
and  varying  expression  of  uiose  who 
hear  highly-wrought  music  under  the 
favourable  curcumstances  of  a  natural 
taste  and  careful  cultivation,  will 
hesitate  before  they  admit  sense,  ex- 
cept as  a  medium,  to  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  the  feelings  they  witness. 
A  composer  must  unite  both — ^he 
must  feel,  he  must  perceive,  and  he 
must  know.  It  is  probable  that  in 
most  instances,  strong  physical  en- 
joyment arisingfrom  musical  sounds  has 
been  at  the  root  of  subsequent  skill  and 
eminence.  This  it  is  that  excites  to 
mental  effort,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  taste ;  and  induces  us,  as  in  other 
arts,  to  refine  and  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  our  enjoyments,  at  the  expense 
of  their  quantity.  What  would  origin- 
ally have  satisfied  us  is  rejected  by  the 
improving  taste,  and  we  are  in  some 
measure  punbhed  for  its  purification 
by  the  diminution  of  our  opportuni- 
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ties  of  enjoyinff  it  as  we  should 
wish.  This,  however,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  as  it  never  discouraged 
the  efforts  of  the  musical  aspirant, 
can  form  no  argument  in  favour  of 
the  neglect  of  the  study,  or  stupid 
continuance  in  ignorance.  Our  ru- 
dest readers  are  not  of  that  class  that 
will — ^to  use  Coleridge's  inu^e — for- 
bear to  sharpen  their  enjoyments 
upon  the  whetstone  of  refinementf 
because  it  narrows  while  it  sharpens. 

The  exceeding  delicacy  of  harmo- 
nic tobes  is  but  little  known  by  those 
not    professionally    conversant    with 
music.      There   are    three    different 
kinds  of  scales  made  use  of  in  har- 
mony and  melody,  viz.,  the  diatonic, 
the   chromatic,  and  the   enharmonic. 
In  the  diatonic,  there  are  said  to  be 
seven  intervals,  &ve  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  two  semitones,  and  two  of 
one    semitone.      This   is    the    scale 
in  common  use,  and  the    only  one 
ever  heard  of  by  the  ordinary  mass  of 
amateiur  singers  and  players.   Some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  appear  fastidious  about 
a  voice  or  an  instrument  being  in  tune, 
but    are    wholly    unaware    of    what 
is  wrong,  whether  it  is  the   instru- 
ment,  or  the  voice,   or  music  itself 
that    is    at    fault.       The    truth    is, 
that  no  diatonic  scale,  and  no  instru- 
ment  tuned   to  the    simple  diatonic 
scale,  is  ever,  or  ever  can  be,  strictly 
in  tune,  and  this  for  reasons  which, 
however  unnecessary  to  be  brought  in 
here,  are  clearly  to  be  shown  on  ma- 
thematical principles,  proved  by  ex- 
periment.    By  some  strange  law  of 
nature,  the  structure  of  the  ear,  and 
the  laws  to  which  sounding  bodies  are 
subject,  do  not  admit  of  such  a  thing 
as  perfect  harmony,  and  there  is  ever 
to  be  discerned    through    the   most 
exquisite  music  which    earthly    skill 
can  produce,  a  slight  discord,  ctmari 
aliqutdf  which   reminds  us  that  per- 
fection,   in    every    speculation,    still 
fleets    before  us    as   we    pursue    it. 
Who    has  not  perceived    in    listen- 
ing to  the  etherial  breathings  of  the 
^olian  harp,  a  sort  of  sighing  dis- 
cord in  the  midst  of  the  harmony,  that 
still  leaves  the  ear  aching  for  some- 
thing it  knows  not  what,  but  want- 
ing    to    perfect    enjoyment?      This 
want,  this  defect  it  is,  that  has  called 
forth  the  most  subtle  inventions  of  the 
musician,  and  obliged  him  to  com- 
promise the  diffioiuties  he  could  not 


get  over  by  a  certain  complicated  ar- 
rangement   called     temperament,    by 
which    the   discord    is    so   dispersed 
amongst  the  less  generally  used  notes 
and  intervals,  as  to  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible felt  by  the  ear.    You  would  have 
your  pianofortes  tuned  much  oftener  to 
please  you,  were  it  not  for  this  necessity 
of  Temperament,  which  keeps  the  pa- 
tient accordistpuzzlingyoufor  an  hour 
or  two  with  soimds  any  thing  but  bar- 
monious,  and  to  your  ideas,  perhaps, 
anv  thing  but  necessary.     Thus,  to 
smt  our  ears,  to  enable  many  instru- 
ments to  be  played  at  once,  and  many 
keys  to  be  modulated  into  and  out  of, 
a  shade  of  incorrectness  is  admitted, 
which  may  be  proved  to  be  such,  not 
only  by  a  very  attentive  examination 
through  the    ear,  but   according  to 
theoretical    calculation    of    the    dia- 
tonic intervals,  which  in  the  circle  of 
the  scale,  would  still   place  the   oc- 
tave   each  time    a  little  before    the 
point  at  which  a  complete  revolution 
had  been  attained.      Again,  the   in- 
terval of  a  whole  tone  in  the  diatonio 
scale    is     composed   of     two    semi- 
tones ;  but  these  are  not  always  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  length.    The  first 
may    be    a  diatonic    semitone,   the 
last    only  a    chromatic  semitone,   so 
that  in    descending  from  the  upper 
note  to  the  lower  one,  in  which  case 
the  first  step  of  the  descent  must  be 
a  diatonic  semitone,  the  place  of  divi- 
sion will  be  different  from  the  ascend- 
ing division.      Hence,    for    instance, 
G  sharp,  being  a    diatonic  semitone 
above    G,    is  higher    than    E    flat, 
which   is  a  diatonic  semitone  below 
£ — the    whole    interval  between   G 
and   E   being    composed   only  of  a 
diatonic  and  a  chromatic  semitone. 
The  interval  between   G  sharp  and 
E  flat  being  a  quarter  tone,  is  called 
a  diesis,  and  forms  an  interval  on  the 
enharmonic  scale,  which  thus  is  seen 
to  be  more  minutely  graduated  than 
either  the  diatonic  or  cnromatic.  This 
may  be  thought  to  be  merely  theoretical, 
and    appear   too  unimportant   to  be 
thought  of  in  practice.     We  assure 
our   readers,  however,  that  although 
one  key  gfenerally  serves   for    both, 
instruments   which    are    tuned  with 
great    accuracy,    (the    Temple     or- 
^an  in   London,  for    instance)  have 
separate  keys  for  these  two  notes,  thus 
a^mtting  mto  actual  use  the  Diesis^ 
or  quarter-tone. 
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Bat  on  the  other  hand,  nature, 
while  she  refuses  to  Creation  the  ful- 
ness of  harmony,  makes  amends  by 
her  endeavours  at  rendering  what  she 
does  admit  as  perfect,  and  as  pervad- 
ing  as  possible.  Discord  is  diS" 
couraged  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase^)  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  pro- 
perty of  sound,  that  the  stronger  has 
a  tendency  to  suppress  and  kill  all 
those  weajcer  ones  that  are  not  in 
harmony  with  it.  The  wind  that 
passes  over  the  i^olian  harp  only 
touches  those  notes  that  strike 
harmoniously  on  the  ear,  leaving  the 
dissentient  voices  to  silence,  or  so 
overpowering  them,  as  that  they  do 
not  disturb  the  general  agreement 
of  sounds.  If  the  finger  be  nm 
lightly  along  the  string  of  a  violon- 
cello,  and  the  bow  drawn  strongly 
across  it  at  the  same  time,  instead  of 
the  disagreeable  ascending  or  de- 
scending slide  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  series  of  the  most  deliRhtful 
though  imperfect  harmonies  will  be 
heard,  commencing  at  the  highest 
tones,  at  whichever  end  of  the  string 

?'ou  begin  the  slide,  and  descending  to 
he  lowest  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
string,  from  whence  they  agsdn  begin 
to  ascend,  till  they  reach  a  pitch  too 
high  to  be  perceptible.  In  this  ex- 
periment, the  parts  in  which  discord 
would  be  produced  are  gone  over 
equally  with  the  others,  but  are  over- 
powered and  lost  in  the  consenting 
strength  of  the  harmonious  vibrations. 
Nay,  so  strong  is  this  natural  love  of 
concord,  that  twe  notes  of  the  'same 
strength,  if  they  are  almost  in  unison, 
may  be  forced  into  complete  tune,  by 
making  the  vibrations  very  strong, 
the  minute  part  of  the  lower  of  the 
two  sounding  bodies,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeds the  other,  remaining  at  rest,  to 
allow  of  the  vibrations  being  uni- 
sonous. 

But  the  limit  of  the  variance  in  this 
case  must  be  very  small  indeed. 
Should  it  exceed  that  limit,  and  yet 
be  still  but  inconsiderable,  another 
effect  takes  place,  presenting  a  phe- 
nomenon precisely  analogous  to  one 
observable  in  light,  and  m  which  the 
beauty  of  mathematical  relation  is 
again  measured  by  the  delight  af- 
forded to  the  sense.  Every  one  has 
heard  at  times  a  kind  of  pulsation  in 
the  deep  tones  of  an  organ  or  other 
large    instrument,    which    seems    to 


emanate  from  one  note  alone,  and  to 
consist  with  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony. But  every  one  is  not  aware 
that  this  is  the  effect  of  a  discord 
between  two  notes  almost  in  imison^ 
and  that  according  as  the  tones  ap- 
proach perfect  unison,  the  pulsation 
erows  slower  and  less  audible,  and  at 
length  dies  away  altogether. 

In  a  familiar  article  like  the  pre- 
sent, the  cause  of  this  pulsation  may 
be  more  readily  illustrated  than  ex- 
plained. Has  me  reader  ever  listened 
to  two  watches  ticking  in  his  room  at 
the  same  time  ?  If  he  has,  he  will 
have  remarked  that  the-  seldom  per- 
form more  than  a  few  strokes  to- 
gether, till  they  separate,  and  tick 
mdependently  of  each  other,  returning 
agfdn  after  a  short  time,  and  ^?ain 
starting  off  from  each  other.  This 
is  because  one  of  the  watches  ticks  a 
little  faster  than  the  other, — in  short, 
is  not  in  unison  with  the  other.  The 
vibrations  of  the  two  notes  go  on  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  though  of 
course  much  more  rapicUy,  and  the 
pulse  is  heard  when  the  two  vibrations 
coincide,  giving  the  note  more  than 
double  the  strength  it  has  in  the  in- 
tervening period,  when  the  vibrations, 
not  uniting,  counteract  each  other, 
and  destroy  almost  all  sound.  This 
pulsation,  which  is  far  from  unpleas- 
ing  in  the  low  tones,  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  when  it  is 
heard  m  rapid  and  piercing  beats  he* 
tween  high  and  low  soimds  on  such 
instruments  as  the  pianoforte  or  or- 
gan, arising  then  from  imperfect  con- 
sonances,  or  the  slight  disagreement 
between  notes,  not  m  unison,  but  in 
harmonic  relation  with  each  other, 
(And  here  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
and  the  counterpart  we  promised  to 
produce  to  cert&m  pulsations  which  ob- 
tain in  PURSUITS  very  nearly  in  unison,) 

Again,  whoever  has  chanced,  in 
passing  quickly  by  two  sets  of  railings 
placed  at  a  small  angle  to  each  other, 
to  observe  the  effect  upon  his  eye^  will 
no  doubt  remember  a  sensation  pro- 
duced precisely  similar  in  kind  to  that 
we  have  been  describing, — a  sort  of 
beat — a  pulsation,  in  fact,  occurring 
at  stated  intervals  as  the  eye  jiasses 
along  them.  The  cause  of  this  is 
shown  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
pulsations  of  sound.  Here  we  have 
the  two  organs  presenting  phenomena 
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SO  similar,  that  it  may  serve  to  justify, 
in  some  measure,  our  views  respecting 
the  more  intin>ate  unperceived  rela- 
tions which  may  he  supposed  to  exist 
between  them. 

We  are  struck  not  only  with  admi- 
ration, but  with  gratitude,  when  we 
observe  the  pleasurable  effect  uniformly 
produced  on  our  senses  by  the  perfect 
working  of  natural  laws ;  and  our 
admiration  grows  into  astonishment 
when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  certain 
general  harmonies  such  as  these,  by 
which  our  several  organs  are,  as  it 
were,  linked  together  under  one  com- 
prehensive code.  'M  am  inclined  to 
believe,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (no 
8upei*ficial  inquirer  into  the  subjects 
we  have  been  treating  about),  <<  some 
general  laws  of  the  Creator  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  agreeable  or  un- 
pleasing  affections  of  ^1  our  senses.'* 
He  had,  indeed,  gone  far,  when  he  had 
shown  that  the  seven  harmonic  inter- 
vals obtain  in  the  most  beautiful  regu- 
lar polygons,  and  that  the  refrangibiSty 
of  the  seven  prismatic  colours  is 
formed  on  the  seven  consonant  har- 
monic ratios.  But  there  are  those 
among  his  followers  who  will  not  be 
content  with  this — according  to  them, 
even  vibration  itself  must  yield  to  the 
gamut.  Mr.  Webb  tells  us  of  Mr» 
Hussey,  the  artist,  having  arranged  an 
harmonic  scale^  whereby  he  was  able, 
after  having  taken  a  likeness, — that  is, 
approximated  to  it  as  most  painters  are 
content  to  do,  to  correct  it  according  to 
certain  unerring  rules,  so  as  to  render  it 
as  perfect  a  resemblance  as  if  it  was 
Daguerreotyped.  This  scale  went 
farther.  The  forms  of  men  and  of 
other  animals,  the  beauties  of  nature, 
all  harmonies  of  motion,  form,  or 
thought,  were  dependent  on  it,  and 
might  be  measured  by  it ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly  had  Newton  at  his  back,  when 
he  asserted  that  the  very  laws  of  the 
solar  system  were  analogous  to  it,  and 
admitted  of  being  represented  by 
colours  or  sounds  I  Should  there  be, 
in  short,  such  a  thing  as  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  it  must  be  harmony.  A 
speculation,  in  which  indeed,  munc 
takes  an  exalted  station  I 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  art 
so  alluring,  a  science  at  the  same  time 
so  mathematically  precise,  and  so 
beautifully  discursive,  would  command 
ibe  attention  of  enlightened  men  in 
every  age.     And  so  it  did,  even  when 


it  was  little  more  than  an  art ;  and 
from  Pythagoras  down  not  a  few  ex- 
alted names  have  been  found  among 
those  of  its  most  sedulous  cultivators. 
But  it  is  in  comparatively  modem 
times  that  it  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  been  brought  to  the 
highest  d^pree  of  cultivation.  Three 
centuries  ago  it  was  in  theory  very  im- 
perfectly tmderstood,  and  in  practice 
rude,  monotonous,  and  uninteresting* 
Since  that  period,  under  the  powerful 
light  of  such  researches  as  Newton's, 
Rameau's,  and  Rousseau's,  and  witl^ 
such  matchless  skill  and  genius  applied 
as  Handel's,  Haydn's,  Mozart's,  and 
others,  it  has  been  purified,  refined^ 
exalted,  and  understood ;  and  may 
now  vie  with  the  elder  sisters  of  the 
arts,  in  all  that  makes  the  arts  worthy 
of  their  place  in  the  general  Economy. 
In  the  harmonic  world,  those  who 
pretend,  therefore,  to  have  made  any 
progress  in  the  study,  are  not  the  light, 
frivolous,  ill-informed,  and  ill-conduct- 
ed herd  vulgarly  denominated  musi- 
cians, composed  of  persons  who  happen 
to  have  a  mellow  throat,  or  a  supple  fin- 
ger. No  one  is  considered  capable  even 
of  commencing  his  career,  who  has  not, 
joined  to  the  natural  qualities  of  a 
refined  ear.  and  sound  judgment,  and 
to  a  cultivated  general  taste,  a  prelim^ 
inary  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  read  melody  and  harmony,  so 
as  to  be  able,  by  merely  looking  at 
written  music,  to  hear  in  his  mind  th» 
full  effect  of  the  music  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  performed,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  voice  or  instrument.  Cheru- 
bini  tuctnaXly  composed  most  of  his  beau- 
tiful works  with  the  aid  of  no  other 
instruments  than  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  from  this  fact 
of  the  d^^ee  to  which  musical  civil- 
izatioTitBS  it  maybe  called, has  familiar* 
ized  the  student  with  difficulties.  But 
still  the  latitude  given  by  the  moderns 
to  musical  effect  has  left  more  per- 
haps to  the  genius  and  invention  of 
the  composer  now  than  at  any  previous 
era;  and  the  attempts  to  "imitate 
nature"  are  every  day  giving  rise  to 
bolder  combinations  and  ideas.  It 
hftd  been  supposed  by  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  othersi,  that  music  might  be  made 
not  only  to  represent  the  feelings  and 
pai»sions,  but  even  to  imitate  natural 
sounds  and  scenes.  Hence  Handel's 
Water  Music  and  Hailstone  Chorus  ; 
Haydn's  Chaos,  Creation  of  Light; 
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the  passage  given  by  Forkel  from 
Gluck's  Iphigenia,  &c.  The  more  ju- 
dicious of  modern  composers,  how- 
ever, hesitate  to  represent  noise  by 
noise,  rattling  by  rattling,  crash  by 
crash  ;  and  consider  the  passions  and 
feelings  to  be  principally  the  subjects 
of  representative  expression,  as  in 
poetry,  in  which  imitative  verse  is 
seldom  successful.  They  consider 
that  harmony  speaks  to  the  heart  and 
headalangui^  completely  its  own,  and 
that  its  accents  are  only  broken  by  for- 
cing it  to  borrow  terms  from  the  scenes 
or  actions  it  would  describe.  Whether 
they  are  right  or  no,  they  have  pro- 
duced very  pleasing  and  intelligible 
works  in  following  out  their  idea ;  nor 
can  we  regret  that  the  thunders  of 
SteibeU*$  Storm  have  given  place  to  a 
more  refined  method  of  excitiny  sen- 
timents of  sublimity.  There  is  one 
exception  to  our  rule,  perhaps — <*  the 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  m  which, 
however,  after  all,  it  is  the  music  of 
the  forge,  and  not  its  business,  that  is 
sought  to  be  represented.  The  air, 
too,  was  not  originally  composed  to 
imitate  any  thing,  but  was  an  old 
one  of  Clement  Marofs,  taken  up,  we 
may  presume,  by  Handel,  from  its 
having  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
We  have  not  heard,  indeed,  an 
Overture  of  Mendelsohn's,  lately  per- 
fbrming  in  London,  and  purporting  to 
be  a  description  of  Groethe's  poem  of 
^'  The  Calm  of  the  Sea  and  the  Rising 
of  the  B/eeze ;"  but  if  he  undertakes  to 
represent  the  "  rising  of  the  breeze" 
by  a  '*  crescendo"  of  nis  orchestra,  he 
will  find  that  poor  Steibelt  has  been 
up  to  the  clouds  before  him,  and  not 
left  an  unstolen  thunderbolt  in  the 
hands  of  Jove. 

It  is  supposed  by  modems,  that,  as 
music  may  be  intended  by  the  com- 
poser to  convey  a  set  of  determinate 
feelings, — a  mental  story,  in  fact, — so 
it  may  be  possible  to  analyze  music 
already  composed,  and  trace  it  back  to 
the  original  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  composer.  Momigny,  in  his  Cours 
complet  d'Harmonie  et  de  Composition 
has  given  "  a  picturesque  and  poetical 
analysis**  of  the  introductory  move- 
ment and  succeedingallegro  of  Haydn^s 
eighth  symphony  in  £  flat ;  and  has  even 
added  tooras  here  and  there.  He  has 
done  the  same  thin^  to  Mozart's  se- 
cond violin  septette  m  D  minor ;  and 


we  have  ourselves  seen  a  translation 
into  poetry  of  a  composition  of  Rosen- 
hain*s  for  the  violoncello.  But  whe- 
ther this  be  too  fanciful  or  not,  certain 
it  is,  composers  have  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  in  representing  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  even  the  more 
complex  ones,  and  their  succession, 
through  the  medium  of  music,  so  as  to 
tell  to  the  ear,  though  perhaps  not 
perfectly,  an  interesting  and  ex- 
citing story  5  and,  as  in  poetry,  so  in 
music,  are  there  certain  kinds  of 
movements,  more  or  less  complicated, 
calculated  to  convey  certain  classes  of 
feelings.  We  may  consider  the  simple 
Air,  like  the  Sonnet,  as  applicable  to 
one  sentiment,  or  oTt^  thought.  A  Sym- 
phony, composed  as  it  generally  is  of 
five  or  six  divisions,  varying  in  their 
character  from  gravity  to  a  chastened 
gaiety,  bears  an  analogy  to  the  Ode.  An 
Opera,  in  its  extent  and  variety,  re- 
sembles a  Drama ;  and  an  Oratorio, 
from  the  solemnity  of  its  subject  and 
dignity  of  its  style,  is  akin  to  the  high- 
est order  of  poetry,  the  Epic. 

It  were  difficult,  and  perhaps  use- 
less, to  follow  out  a  parallel  between 
these  sister  arts,  seeing  the  comparison 
must  be  in  some  measure  arbitrary, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  refuse  assent  to  its  justness, 
without  the  possibility  of  proof  being 
adduced  on  either  side.  Such  views, 
as  they  apply  themselves  to  the  feel- 
ings, the  angles  of  which  are  always 
clouded  over  from  mathematical  mea- 
surement, need  not  be  more  thim 
stated  as  they  are  felt ;  and  it  is  better 
left  to  the  responsive  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader  to  vibrate  to  th«n 
or  not,  as  it  may  be  strung  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

In  our  latter  observations,  we  have 
applied  ourselves  to  instrumental 
music  altogether.  This  is  because 
vocal  music,  though  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all,  is  the  offspring  of  the  other ; 
the  voice  being  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  musical  instrument ;  and  unless 
the  music  express  what  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  singer,  he  might 
as  well  speak  as  sing  the  words,  and  a 
song  becomes  merely  poetry.  Music, 
as  we  have  already  explained  it,  cliums 
the  power  of  standing  in  the  place  of 
poetry,  and  when  it  has  to  be  inter- 
preted, loses  all  its  dignitv.  Not  but 
that  words  are  the  grandest  addition 
to  song ;  but  each  is  suj^KMed  to  bear 
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its  own  ^art  in  their  united  address  to 
^e  feelings,    and    where    either    is 
obliged  to  speak  for  both,  the  other 
^Ipomes  a  cipher.     There  are  certain 
^alitiesy  however,   in  language,   we 
admit,  which  make  them  more  or  less 
adapted  for  combination  with  music  ; 
and  it  is  the  possession  of  all  tlie  best 
(except,    perhaps,    extreme    vigour) 
which  has  rendered  the  Italian  school 
so  long  the  principal  one  for  vocal 
music.     In  that  language,  the  most 
common-place  trifling  runs  expressively 
with  music,  and  possesses  a  charm  to 
the    ear,  almost    independent  of  its 
meaning.      It  is  the  want  of  these 
qualities,   too,   {except    the    one   the 
Italian  is  without,)  that  has  prevented 
even   the   Genius  of  Germany  from 
making  its  vocal  school  popular,  and 
generally  obliged  it,  when  it  has  at- 
tempted  any  thing  great  in  this  line, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Italian  lan« 
g^affe.     There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  natural  taste  for 
music  is  found  so  strong,  and  its  pursuit 
so  universal,  as  in  Germany.     In  that 
country  the  peasant  has  a  knowlec^, 
a  skill,  and  a  judgment,  that  few  in 
our  own,  even  of  the  more  refined 
classes,  possess,  and  certainly  none  of 
any  other  grade  ever  reach  to  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  from  thence 
have  arisen  almost  all  the  names  cele- 
brated in  the   art.     Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr, 
have  successively  delighted  and  aston- 
ished the  world,  adding  each  the  result 
of  his  labours  to  the  general  stock, 
and  enlarging  the  area  of  the  temple 
of  harmony.      They  form  a  school, 
distii^uished  from  the  rest  by  greater 
originality  of  thought  and  depth  of 
expression,  arising,  be  it  remarked,  as 
much  from  superior    cultivation    as 
fitom  natural  genius.   At  this  day  they 
still  hold  the  sway,  and — to  show  how 
mind  will  force"  physical    skill    and 
energy  into  its  service — almost  all  the 
most   noted  performers  are  of   that 
nation  too — instrument^  performers, 
we  mean  ;  for  by  a  singular  sympathy 
between  softness  of  spoken  langpiage 
and  perfection  of  the  human  voice,  that 
organ  is  more  full  and  flexible  in  Italy 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  tha  world. 
The  school  pf  the  latter  country,  tak- 
ing its  characteristic  distinction  from 
this  circumstance,  is  marked  by  greater 
sweetness,  and  less  variety  of  expres- 
sion and  less  force  than  the  German, 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  101. 


— less  wmd,  in  fact ;  and  beiio^  al- 
though we  are  irresistibly  charmed  by 
it  at  first,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
grow  upon  us  under  examination  as 
much  as  the  other.  Just  as  the  colour- 
ing of  a  Claude,  or  the  grace  of  an 
Angelica  Kaufflnan  may  take  us  at 
first  sight  away  from  the  retiring  ex- 
pression of  Murillo,  or  the  obscure 
sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Kossini  and  BelKni  may  be  taken  as 
representing  what  is  modem  among 
the  Italians.  In  these  composers  we 
find  the  smoothness,  the  grace,  the 
emasculation.  Not  but  the  former  is 
an  underrated  master — but  this  is  be- 
cause he  has  written  things  for  the 
ear  of  judgment  and  true  taste — ^the 
equites  of  music — besides  the  folios  of 
common-place  for  the  vidgar.  Wit- 
ness his  ''  Mira  la  bianca  luna,**  excel- 
ling Beethoven  in  his  richest  style. 

Next  to  these  comes,  at  an  immea- 
surable distance,  the  French  school. 
Were  we  writing  a  dissertation  on 
modem  music,  we  miffht  think  it  pro- 
per to  enter  into  its  history,  and  dis- 
cuss its  merits — as  it  is,  we  shall  do 
no  more  than  say  that  in  the  works  of 
Aubcr  it  may  be  best  studied,  that 
master  being  a  fair  specimen  of  it, 
exhibiting  most  of  its  faults,  with 
all  its  perfections.  It  has  been 
treated  with  great  contempt  by  some 
authors.  A  man — a  Frenchman  too^ 
we  believe — wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  vocal 
music  in  France  I  that  the'iang^nagey 
in  fkct,  would  not  allow  of  it ! 

We  may  next  mention-^-cmd  onfymeU" 
tion  —  our  own  school,  with  Bishop, 
Balfe,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  at 
its  h^.  But  we  will  not  be  led,  how- 
ever inviting  may  be  the  opportunity, 
into  criticism — an  interesting  subject 
to  all  readers,  when  the  subjects  of  the 
critic's  strictures  are  known,  and  near 
home.  Our  object  in  the  present 
paper  is  very  different.  We  apologize 
for  harmony,  not  eulogize  hanno* 
nists ;  and  carefully  keep  clear  of  the 
more  seducing  topic,  partly  because  it 
is  one  that,  to  be  well  handled,  would 
requbre  a  separate  investigation,  and 
partly  because  it  seems  to  occupy 
lower  ground  than  the  one  we  have 
taken  up,  standing  on  the  fleeting 
foundation  of  present  fashion,  rather 
than  resting  like  the  other  on  the  p«r« 
manent  basis  of  natufe  aa^  truth. 
All  wc  wtm^i  tt4  m  we  want,  b 
2  a 
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the  admUsion  that  music  is  a  noble« 
and  a  progressing  science.  **  Man- 
kindi'*  says  Durney^  two  generations 
ago>  ^' liked  bad  music  till  good  ap- 
)>eared."  "  Mankind,"  we  say  at 
this  day»  *'  liked  old  music  tiU  new 
i^peared,'*  and  when  we  say  so>  we  do 
not  raise  ourselves  a  single  degree  out 
of  the  spherical  angle  of  reverence  by- 

Sme  music  ought  to  claim  from  us. 
ut  we  claim  in  return,  for  this 
itadyi — ^half  art,  half  science  as  it  is^ 
what  is  due  to  its  position,  and  urge 
oar  friends  not  to  hold  themselves 
awayy  as  the  school-philosophers  did 
from  Copernicus,  because  there  are 
hold  innovations  in  progress.  We 
feel  more  anxious  to  convince  the  ar- 
dent and  talented  admirers  of  what  b 
primitive  and  simple  in  music  than  anv 
others.  They  will  not  study,  though 
they  feel;  and  unlearned  in  theory 
and  unpractised  in  ear,  save  to  what  is 
linked  with  their  early  associations 
and  accords  with  their  prejudices,  they 
d«aoance  the  novelties  of  a  world  of 
discovery  and  advancement  into  which 
they  have  never  entered,  like  old  Dr. 
Pepusch,  as  *' Bagatelles,**  hanging 
**  around  the  dear  ruin"  of  antiquated 
harmony  or  primitive  melody  with  a 
•^Ifervour  and  truth,*'  that  grow  in 
proportion  as  the  charms  of  modem 
art  oeixmie  more  irresistible.  But  to 
persons  who  hold  the  whole  study  in 
oontempt,  what  shall  we  say  ?  If  we 
cannot  awe  them  with  the  name  of  New- 
ton, the  svblimest  of  philosophers  and 
the  best  of  men,  we  will  frighten  them 
with  that  of  Luther,  who  declares  in 
awful  Latin  ''that  the  devil  hates 
music  ;*'  insinuating  thereby  not  very 
agreeable  things  of  the  race  of  scoffers 
and  contemners  of  the  divine  art. 
We  recommend,  generally,  that  peo- 
ple have  right  ideas  of  what  a  thing 
is  before  they  pronounce  upon  it. 

An  opera  is  conmionly  considered  a 
noisy,  unintelligible  piece  of  business, 
enaeted  in  a  very  hot,  crowded  place, 
between  a  wilderness  of  daubed  can- 
vas and  a  row  of  staring  lamps,  by  an 
ill-conditioned  company  of  fureigners, 
to  a  dissipated  and  good-for-nothing 
audience,  two  thirds  of  whom  have 
paid  grudgingly  fur  four  or  five  hours 
craahing  and  thirst,  for  nothing,  after 
all,  than  to  hen>e  to  say  they  have  been 
there.  It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to 
argue  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  not  by 
4ilW  argument  that  deep-rooted  pre- 


judices and  encouraged  errors  are  ever 
eradicated.  The  religious  education 
(and  God  forbid  we  should  make  light 
of  that),  the  national  cast  of  feeling, 
the  natural  tastes,  are  all  mixed  up  to 
form  them  ;  for  opinion  g^ows  like 
ivy  by  a  thousand  roots  to  the  tree 
whose  vigour  it  represses.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  to  the  musician  all  is 
transparent,  which  the  common  ob- 
server fails  to  see  through ;  and  the 
noise,  the  heat,  the  scenery,  the  light, 
the  crowd,  the  very  actors  are  as 
though  they  had  no  existence  except 
so  far  as  they  help  out  the  spirit  of  the 
scene,  the  harmony,  the  poetry,  call  it 
what  you  will,  of  the  author's  concep- 
tion. Had  that  author — let  us  sup- 
pose him  the  wild,  the  rapt,  the  magic 
Weber — had  he,  we  ask,  his  soul 
"  within  the  circuit"  of  a  paltry  the- 
atre, when  he  thought  the  harmonies 
of  his  Freischutz  into  existence  ?  Was 
it  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  threw 
him  in  the  beginning  upon  music 
instead  of  poetry,  full  as  was  his 
soul  of  the  sublime  things  and  vivid 
conceptions  that  have  linked  the 
sister  arts  under  the  comprehensive 
name  of  "Song?"  Glorious  as  it 
comes  to  the  prayer  of  the  composer, 
ennobling  his  nature  and  expanding  his 
powers  of  heart  and  mind,  equally 
glorious  does  it  flow  through  that  me- 
dium— so  dull  to  the  ear  that  cannot 
receive  it — into  the  breast  of  the  kin- 
dred listener,  and  equally  exalting, 
overpowerin;?,  is  its  effect  there.  That 
it  requires  fictitious  aid,  that  it  needs 
complex  delusions,  that  with  all  this 
aid  and  all  these  delusions  it  must  be  an 
imperfect  vision,  a  faint  echo  of  the 
orijfinal  thought  in  the  author's  mind, 
only  proves  that  he  has  not  all  the 
power  he  could  wish.  If  he  had^  he 
would  make  the  story  real,  and  trans- 
fuse feeling  for  feeling  in  bursts  of 
spiritual  harmony  into  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  miserable  medium  of  voice  or  in- 
strument.  The  music  of  the  imagina- 
tion always  as  far  transcends  that  of 
the  sense  as  the  fountain  of  all  in  hea- 
ven does  our  highest  conceivable  idea^ 
of  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  very 
difficulty  of  condensing  thought  thus 
into  reality  has  been  the  means  of  suf- 
fering to  escape  for  ever  the  most 
splendid  and  exalted  ideas  that  ever 
were  conceived  by  genius.  Of  a  kin- 
dred art  it  has  been  said,  "  Lea  plus 
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heaux  vers  sont  ceux  qu^on  ne  pent  pas 
eerire.**  Of  tkis,  how  far  more  likely 
to  be  true ! 

It  never,  of  course,  enters  into  the 
mind  of  the  sweeping  cavillers  we 
have  alluded  to  above,  to  consider 
what  nicety  and  skill  is  displayed  in 
the  mere  arrangement  of  that  orches* 
tra  they  have  denounced  as  an  unintel- 
ligible noise.  It  has  taken  centuries 
of  experiment  to  bring  concerted  music 
to  its  present  perfection.  The  propor- 
tions of  stringed  instruments  among 
themselves,  of  those  to  wind  and  other 
instruments  ;  the  placing — managing 
— occasional  suppressing  or  rendering 
prominent,  particular  parts  ;  all  this — 
subject  to  as  accurate  rules  as  the 
disposition  of  a  palette, — is  to  them 
confusion,  no  doubt — but  still  it  is  not 
the  less  admirable  and  effective. 
Gluck  was  the  first  composer  who  in- 
troduced wind  instruments  into  the 
operatic  orchestra — to  what  effect 
Weber  has  turned  them,  most  of  his 
exquisite  compositions  will  show.  The 
chord  in  harmony  is  arranged  by  the 
proportions  of  treble,  tenor,  and  bass 
instrmnents — while  the  quality,  suited 
to  the  different  shades  of  passion  and 
feeling,  is  varied  by  the  introduction 
of  different  sorts  of  instruments  for 
the  same  note.  Bat  all  this  is  a  sealed 
book  to  the  ordinary  starer  from  the  pit. 

While  we  admit,  then,  many  of  the 
objections  against  practical  music,  and 
reluctantly  allow  that  it  is  one  of  the 
enjoyments  we  are  not  fit  for  in  its 
full  fruition  while  clogged  with  hu- 
manity, we  long  to  disabuse  all  enlight- 
ened minds,  and  vindicate  the  art 
itself  from  the  faults  of  its  practice. 
God  cannot  have  tuned  creation  itself 
to  harmony,  and  yet  made  it  a  crime 
to  touch  its  strings.  We  have  as  yet 
sounded  but  a  few  notes — there  are 
untried  depths  and  heights  yet  upon 
its  scale.  Handel  could  no  more  have 
dreamt  of  the  Overture  to  Der  Freis- 
ehutz,  in  the  state  in  which  music 
was  in  his  day,  than  David  could  have 
composed  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  to 
his  own  sublime  words.  Century 
afttr  century  lays  its  accumulated  dis- 
coveries as  material  at  the  feet  of 
Geniu?,  to  work  out  his  uncmbodied 
thoughts  from  what  he  finds  before  him. 
He  takes  the  whole  mass — the  power 
of  combination  of  effect — of  intricacy 
oP  detail — of  accuracy  of  phrase — the 
mighty  resources  of  every  kuid  ;   and 


commencing  upon  these*  works  upward 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  orm^ 
forming  a  foundation  fVoni  whence  A 
succeeding  age  may  make  its  beginnings 
Still  looking  back  for  his  simple  me« 
lodies  to  the  earliest  sources*  where  that 
mind  of  man  drew  fresher  draughts  at 
the  fountain  of  feeling,  he  combines,  re* 
fines,  elevates,  extends,  ennobles.  Tho 
thing  aimed  at — the  pattern — he  cait 
never  reach,  but  is  ever  i^proximating 
to,  being  that  celestial  concert  of  har<» 
monies  derived  from  every  source^ 
and  entering  at  every  sense*  which  is 
at  times  heard,  seen,  felt,  or  thought^ 
like  faint  echoes  of  the  great  Chorus 
of  Creation. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  music  is 
gaining  ground  in  our  own  country* 
We  should  like  to  unite  the  antiqua^ 
rian-melodist  with  the  modern  musi* 
cian,  and  form  a  school  for  ourselves 
— not  by  expelling  science  or  novelty^ 
but  by  applying  and  making  them 
combine  with  and  civilize,  as  it  were» 
the  wild,  melancholy  and  thrilHng  crj 
of  a  poetical  and  unhappy  peoplsl 
For  we  would  not  be  supposed  ov  anf 
thing  we  have  said  to  assert  that  i 
national  school  of  music,  in  its  most  ez* 
tended  sense,  may  not  be  affected  and 
tmffed  throughout  by  its  indigenous 
melodies.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ^ 
proof  of  the  harmonic  relation  existing 
between  all  the  feelings,  national  as 
well  as  individual,  and  all  the  senses, 
that  such  is  the  case.  I'here  is  not  |t 
nation  imder  heaven  that  appreciates 
the  Beautiful  in  music  through  lower 
grades  of  society  than  the  Irish.  Their 
ear  is  exquisite,  and  their  taste,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  singularly  chaste ;  but  we 
regret  to  think  that  they  are  impatient 
of  cultivation ;  and  besides,  by  a  pecu- 
liaritv  more  to  be  regretted  than  won- 
dered at,  turn  away  moodily  from  any 
improvements  that  may  be  brought  to 
them  through  the  sister  island.  A 
taste — we  were  going  to  call  it  a 
fashion — has  sprung  up  for  the  oVi 
masters,  both  in  this  country  and  m 
England.  It  is  a  reach  of  the  tide 
which  has  turned  in  every  department 
of  taste  back  upon  the  middle  ag^. 
We  are  far  from  objcctinff  to  it. 
Much  may  be  gained  by  working  these 
shafts  anew — there  are  rich  veins  of 
music  crossing  those  of  old  armour  and 
tapestry — but  still,  we  must  not  let 
knowledge,  skill,  or  taste,  get  ahead 
of  us  elsewhere,  or  we  shall  be  laughed 
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lit  every  time  we  appear  in  the  great 
world  in  our  antiquated  garb. 

It  is  astonishing;  indeed^  to  witness 
the  effect  that  music,  apparently  the 
most  inarticulate  of  the  voices  with 
which  nature  speaks  to  our  feelings, 
has  upon  the  heart  and  actions  of 
man.  In  tliis  particular,  painting, 
poetry  itself,  falls  immeasurably  short 
of  it.  These  will  scarcely  excite  a 
throb  or  a  sigh,  while  music  will  ridse 
the  soul  to  ecstacy  or  oppress  it  to  de- 
spair. The  evil  spirit  could  not  remain 
in  Saul,  affainst  the  power  of  the  harp. 
It  was  tniSf  perhaps,  that  grounded 
Luther's  assertion.  Well  do  we  re- 
member when  that  grotesque  en- 
chanter, Paganini,  played  in  our  me- 
tropolis some  years  ago,  a  whole 
auaience  being  on  one  occasion  hushed 
in  a  breathless — almost  a  gasping 
attention  to  his  strains ;  after  a  pas- 
sage of  more  than  ordinary  pathos 
and  beauty,  we  happened  to  turn 
round,  ani  observed  a  rough  and 
weathei*-bronzed  countryman,  who  had 
never,  probably,  been  conscious  of  a 
feeling  connected  with  music  m  his 
life  before,  completely  overcome,  with 
the  tears  rolling  down  his  face,  and 
uttering  audible  sobs.  This,  we 
thought  at  the  time,  was  the  triumph 
of  art :  the  power  of  instructed  genius 
over  the  unsophisticated  sympathies 
of  a  human  being ;  and  furnished  a 
proof  that  the  extreme  of  refinement 
onlv  utters  more  powerfully  the  simple 
ana  intelligible  language  of  nature. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
music  is  a  frivolous  pursuit.  It  ought 
not  to  be  so,  more  than  any  other 
science,  for  it  has  Truth  for  its  object, 
and  Nature  for  its  material,  and  it 
'  has,  moreover,  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  opening  pleasures  before 
us  at  every  turn,  in  which  sense  and 
intellect  go  hand  in  hand.  The  prac- 
tice, it  is  true,  ought  to  be  min- 
gled more  than  it  is  with  theory ; 
but  even  practice,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
taught,  has  brought  with  it  into  the 
mind  an  inseparable  degree  of  theo- 
retical knowledge,  which  will  be  al- 
ways found  to  liave  enlarged  and  re- 
iined  it.  We  assert,  at  least,  that  it  is 
the  highest  of  recreatums.  There 
is  owe   thing  we  tuni    from  with   a 


feeling  of  disgust ;  and  often — ^too 
often — are  we  condemned  to  see  it: 
we  mean  musicians  as  they  advance 
in  life,  banning  to  look  with  an 
air  of  contempt  on  the  art  and  its  cul- 
tivators, and  to  turn  with  somethitig 
like  a  feeling  of  shame  to  the  time 
when  they  pursued  it,  classing  the 
whole  thing  among  the  by-gone  and 
regretted  follies  of  their  unreflecting 
years.  Men  entered  into  the  business 
of  life,  and  women  become  mistresses 
of  establishments  give  up,  the  one  the 
passe-tems  of  an  idle  hour,  the  other 
the  lure  held  out  to  assist  them  in 
their  usual  speculations ;  and  both 
seem  to  think  themselves  lucky  in 
being  able  to  relinquish  the  absurd 
pursuit  over  which  so  much  time  was 
wasted.  Such  people  deserve  to  be 
left  without  harmony  in  the  world. 

We  have  seen  house  after  house, 
where  the  noise  of  music  used  to 
be  merry  in  former  years,  be- 
come mute  to  its  strain.  With  pain 
we  have  marked  instnmients  lying 
about  dusty  and  unstrung,  and  voices 
becoming  harsh  and  tuneless  from 
disuse ;  and  we  have  never  failed  to 
observe,  that  when  such  was  the  case, 
the  place  of  harmony  w<is  not  filled 
up.  There  was  a  dreary  vacancy  at 
the  hours  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  family  concert ;  something  was 
wanting,  that  the  most  animated  con- 
versation, the  sprightliest  sallies  could 
not  supply.  For  ourselves,  we  thank 
God  that  the  faculty  to  enjoy  this 
foretaste  of  paradise  is  yet  left  us,  and 
that  amidst  the  ridicule  of  some,  and 
the  indifference  of  most  of  our  old 
fellow-harmonists,  we  can  still  sit 
hour  after  hour,  as  in  our  most  enthu- 
siastic youth,  drinking  in  the  melodies 
we  then  loved,  or  the  yet  more  refined 
beauties  of  modern  composition.  A 
few  kindred  souls  have  held  out  among 
our  cotemporaries.  In  these  neither 
the  cares  of  families  nor  the  distrac- 
tion of  professions  have  intruded  upon 
the  hours  sacred  to  harmony,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  music  was  to 
them  what  it  is  to  us,  and  should  be 
to  all,  not  an  outward  accomplishment, 
but  an  inward  and  pcrvadinjf  senti- 
ment. 
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THE   MISFORTUNES  OF  BARNEY  BEANAOAN. 
BT   WILLIAM  CABLETON. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


To  detail  the  incidents  of  Cassidj's 
life,  and  dwell  upon  the  progressive 
stages  through  which  a  man  of  dissi- 
pation and  a  professed  gambler  must 
necessarily  pass>  is  not  our  intention, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  done  by  many 
abler  hands>  with  whom  it  would  be 
idle  for  us  to  compete.  We  cannot, 
however,  let  pass  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  our  readers  the  principles 
of  an  attachment  so  remarkable  for  its 
tenderness  of  affection  and  purity,  to 
such  an  object, — an  attachment  not 
unprecedented,  but  certainly  never 
surpassed  as  an  exhibition  ti*anscend- 
antfy  beautiful  and  noble  of  that  un- 
dying light  of  man's  life — the  love  of 
woman.  Cassidy,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  never  wholly  lost  to  a  sense 
of  honour,  neither  was  his  heart  utterly 
proof  against  occasional  visitings  of 
compunction  and  remorse.  The  fact 
is,  he  was  a  profligate  from  impulse, 
but  not  from  principle — and  our  read- 
ers need  not  be  told  that  there  is  an 
essential  distinction  between  them. 
During  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  he  had  given  up  gambling  three 
or  four  times,  and  by  exertions  credit- 
able to  himself,  obtained  respectable 
situations.  On  one  occasion  he  pro- 
cured a  clerkship  in  a  merchant's 
office,  which,  however,  he  only  held 
until  he  drew  his  first  quarter's  salary, 
when  the  old  temptation  overcame 
him,  and  he  immediately  plunged  again 
into  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  gaming 
table.  He  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  as  his  natural  talents  were 
quick  and  versatile,  there  were  few 
duties  connected  with  civil  life  with 
which  he  could  not  make  himself 
almost  intuitively  conversant.  He 
was  also  for  a  time  classical  tutor  in  a 
school — and  it  was  here  by  the  way 
.  where  he  first  met  the  brother  of  Eliza 
Graham,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
girl  we  have  introduced  to  the  reader. 
Graham  was  then  the  most  simple, 
warm-hearted,  unsuspecting  boy  in 
Cassidy's  class — possessing  a  good  deal 
of  vanity  and  great  deal  of  good  nature. 


Several  years  after  this  they  met  agaiil 
in  a  gambling-house,  where  Granam 
made  himself  known  to  his  old  tutor,  the 
latter  having  forgotten  in  the  h^gard 
and  dissipated  look  of  the  tali  but 
broken  down  rake,  the  clear  complex- 
ion and  promising  figure  of  the  healthy 
schoolboy.  Their  intimacy  was  re- 
newed, and  as  Graham  was  his  own 
master  and  possessed  an  independent 
property — or  rather  the  remnant  of 
one — having  reduced  two  thousand 
a-year  to  five  hundred — ho  had  Cas- 
sidy a  frequent  guest  at  his  table.  At 
this  time  a  plan  was  laid  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  gaming  table  <'  to  clean 
mm  out,"  for  his  warmth  of  temper 
and  unsuspicious  character  made  him 
an  excellent  pigeon  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  set.  This  scheme,  to  a  certain 
extent,  succeeded  ;  Graham  and  his 
sister  were  virtually  beggared — their 
last  guinea  staked  —  when  Cassidy, 
who  had  been  decoyed  out  of  the  way, 
having  suspected  that  all  was  not 
right,  came  in  time  to  save  both  from 
ruin. 

<'  I  win  not  consent  to  this  villa- 
ny,'*  he  exclaimed,  with  indignation. 
"  Graham,  the  dice  are  loaded  ;  you 
have  lost  nothing.*' 

The  determination  of  Cassidy's 
character  being  known,  Graham's 
money  was  immediately  restored  to 
him,  and  all  his  other  pecmiiary  en- 
gagements to  the  fellows  cancelled, 
but  the  bully  of  the  establishment,  who 
had  been  the  prbicipal  contriver  of  the 
plot,  felt  so  deeply  maddened  at  this 
disappointment,  that  he  challenged 
Cassidy  to  the  Fifteen  Acres  the  next 
morning,  where  the  furious  ruffian 
was  shot  dead  by  the  first  fire  of  his 
antagonist.  Cassidy  immediately  with- 
drew from  that  establishment,  and  be- 
came for  several  months  an  inmate  in 
the  house  of  his  friend  Graham,  whose 
earthly  career  was  now  near  a  close. 
Before  this  time  ho  had  become 
deeply  attached  to  Eliza,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  affections  ;  but 
he  loved  her  at  first  only  as  the  gene* 
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irality  of  men 'love — ^merely  because 
she  was  beautiful,  and  often  thrown 
in  his  way.  Her  conducti  however, 
during  the  last  illness  of  her  only 
brother  placed  her  character  in  a 
light  so  noble,  so  exalted,  So  dacred, 
that,  to  a  man  like  hira  who  had  little 
intercourse  with  any  but  the  weakest 
of  the  sex^  it  appeared  to  belong  to  a 
person  raised  above  humanity  Itself, 
and  8U(>erinduced  upon  his  fbrmer 
|ove  for  her  an  impression  of  holi- 
ness or  worship,  such  as  one  might  be 
Supposed  to  feel  towards  a  divine 
being.  The  death  of  her  brother — 
which  for  a  time  came  home  to  his 
heart  as  a  serious  lesson — now  ren- 
dered it  improper  that  he  should 
longer  reside  in  the  house  with  a 
l>eautifbl  and  unprotected  woman,  be- 
trothed even  tnough  they  were  to 
feJM^b  other  with  that  brother's  consent, 
lor  he  had  looked  upon  Cassidy  as  a 
changed  and  reformed  man. 

He  was  now  once  more  removed  from 
that  sweet  and  benignant  influence 
which,  when  his  heart  was  softened  by 
the  better  feelings  of  his  nature,  might 
have  saved  him  ;  but  although  thrown 
upon  the  world,  he  was  not  friendless. 
Eliza,  who  found  him  too  proud  di- 
rectly to  receive  money  at  her  hands, 
resolved,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
to  relieve  him  from  scruples,  which, 
however  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  kindness  towards  him,  she  could 
not  but  admire.  For  this  purpose, 
she  entrusted  hira,  in  a  fatal  moment, 
with  the  full  management  of  her  pro- 
perty, assuring  him  that  as  soon  as  she 
saw  a  period  of  time  elapse,  long 
enough  to  induce  her  to  think  his 
abandonment  of  the  gaming-table  sin- 
cere, she  and  it  would  become  his. 

Alas  I  to  a  man  whose  propensities 
were  so  impetuous,  and  whose  moral 
resolutions,  however  well  meant,  were 
unable  to  grapple  with  them,  such  a 
trust  offered  him  a  temptation  which 
he  could  not  resist.  To  be  brief,  the 
short  period  of  two  years,  saw  her 
*  income  reduced  to  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  Cassidy,  stung  into  deli- 
rious insanity  by  remorse  and  affec- 
tion the  pitiable  inmate  of  a  madhouse. 
But  oh,  the  love  of  woman — the 
love  of  woman  !  How  high  will  it  not 
rise  1  and  to  what  lowly  depths  will  it 
not  stoop  I  How  many  injuries  will 
it  not  foiTgpive  I  What  obstacle  will  it 
not  overcome ! — and  what  sacrifices 


will  it  not  make,  rather  than  give  up . 
the  being  upon  which  it  has  been  once 
wholly  and  truthfully  fixed  I  Peren- 
nial of  \\fe  which  grows  up  to  beauty 
under  every  climate,  how  small  would 
the  sum  of  man's  happiness  be  without 
thee  I  No  coldness,  no  neglect,  no 
harshness,  no  cruelty  can  extinguish 
thee !  Like  the  fabled  laipp  in  the  se- 
pulchre, thou  shedde^  thy  pure  light 
m  the  human  heart,  when  every  thing 
around  thee  there  is  dead  for  ever  ! 

This  terrible  visitation  disarmed  the 
gentle  girl  of  her  resentment,  if  she 
ever  seriously  entertained  any,  against 
the  man  who  had  won  her  first  affec- 
tions, and  who  had  more  than  once 
declined  to  marry  her  from  an  ho- 
nourable  consciousness  that  he  would 
thereby  only  involve  her  in  poverty 
and  ruin.  In  the  cell  of  the  maniac, 
she  was  with  him,  attempting  to  calm 
the  storms  of  his  brain,  and  to  soothe 
the  tumultuous  agonies  of  his  heart. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  a  time, 
whether  owing  to  her  presence,  and  the 
repeated  assurances  of  her  forgiveness, 
or  to  the  power  of  a  naturally  strong 
intellect,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his 
reason,  and  went  out  again  upon  the 
world.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  de- 
tail the  neglect,  the  destitution,  the 
sickness,  through  which  he  passed,  for 
his  conduct  towards  Eliza  was  gene- 
rally known,  and  no  one  would  either 
employ  or  relieve  him.  In  about  seven 
months  after  his  removal  from  Swift's 
hospital,  she  herself  having  just  reco- 
vered from  an  illness  which  evidently 
only  detained  her  a  short  time  from 
the  grave,  found  him  lying  as  we  have 
described  him,  under  the  heartless 
care  of  the  wom^n  called  Judy, 
brought  as  far  down  in  the  wretched- 
ness of  life  as  human  misery  could 
well  go.  There,  however,  as  often  as  ill 
health,  and  the  pressure  of  her  own 
pecuniary  struggles  permitted  her,  she 
was  to  be  found  attending,  comforting 
and  soothing  him.  Nor  did  her  love 
confine  itself  to  this.  So  far  as  a  con- 
stitution fast  sinking  under  decline 
enabled  her,  she  plied  her  needle  on 
his  behalf,  with  an  industry  that  ulti- 
mately sapped  the  feeble  stamina  of 
life  now  left  her. 

Such  an  instance  of  affection  is 
certainly  unfi'equent  in  life.  That 
it  was  singularly  tender,  faithful,  and 
true,  none  can  'deny ;  but  alas,  that  it 
was  also  misplaced,  is  not  more  ob^ 
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vious  to  our  readers,  than  is  the 
wretchedness  in  which  it  was  the 
means  of  involving  her  whole  life,  and 
the  complete  wreck  it  made  of  her 
hopes  and  happiness.  It  is  true  the 
qualities  which  she  loved  in  him  might 
have  redeemed  his  character,  and  ren- 
dered him  worthy  of  her,  could  he 
have  gathered  moral  coiu*age  enough 
to  break  through  a  habit  which  swayed 
him  with  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit, 
contrary  to  strong^mpressions  of  moral 
truth  and  rectitude. 

Cassidy  had  not  been  morelhan  two 
days  in  Prussia-street,  when  one  of 
those  capricious  longings  for  a  change 
of  place  to  which  such  persons  are 
subject,  came  strong  upon  him.  These, 
by  the  way,  being  considered  by  the 
country  people  as  premonitions  of  ap^ 
proaching  death,  and  we  believe  with 
some  truth,  induced  his  ^ther  to  com- 
ply with  them  in  this  instance,  with 
less  reluctance  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  evinced. 

"  Father,  bring  me  home,"  said  the 
son  ;  **  I  feel  that  the  inclination  and 
wish  to  die  there  will  give  me  strength 
to  travel,  which  I  can  do  by  easy 
stages.  Oh,  bring  me  home,  for  I 
wish  to  sleep  my  last  sleep  among  my 
own." 

"  I  will,  avick,"  said  his  father ;  "  but 
are  you  aquil  to  sich  a  journey,  John  ?*' 

"  I  think  I  am,"  said  the  son  ;  "we 
can  thravel  in  a  chaise,  slowly.  Father 
dear,  .as  you  love  me,  don't  keep  me 
from  the  wild  hills  and  green  valleys 
of  our  native  place.  It  will  soothe 
my  last  moments — it  will  give  a  sweet 
but  melancholy  pleasure  to  my  broken 
heart,  to  look  upon  the  places  of  my 
early  life,  where  I  once  was  happy  and 
innocent." 


The  father's  heart  was  opened,  and 
he  wept  bitterly.  <*  I  will  bring  yon- 
then,  avillish,"  said  the  old  man,  <'  111 
lose  no  time — there's  a  thing  or  two 
that  I  wanted  to  do,  but  I'm  sure 
Barney  won't  refuse  stoppin'  in  town 
one  day  to  do  them  for  me  ;  we  can 
go  then  in  the  mornin',  plaise  God. 
But,  John  dear,  won't  you  see  poor 
Eliza  before  you  go  ?" 

**  It  is  my  mtention,  although  I  am 
scarcely  equal  to  it ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, reconcile  it  to  myself  to  steal 
away,  as  it  were,  without  seeing  her." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrange- 
ment, his  father  went  to  bring  her  to 
see  him,  after  which  he  found  Bar- 
ney, who  consented,  with  somewhat  of 
a  wormwood  aspect,  to  remain  another 
day  in  town,  in  order  to  deliver  let- 
ters, make  inquiries,  and  transact  a 
few  other  matters,  which  the  old  man 
had  promised  to  do  for  some  of  his 
friends  in  America. 

The  interview  between  Cassidy  and 
Miss  Graham  was  one  which  her 
affection  for  him  would  not  allow  her 
to  prolong.  The  high-minded  girl 
saw  that  he  had  not  strength  for  much 
more  excitement  than  he  had  already 
been  forced  to  undergo,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  chance  at  all  of  his 
recovery,  the  sooner  he  got  to  the 
country  the  better.  She  conducted 
herself  with  singular  strength  of  mind 
— appeared  firm  and  calm,  if  not 
cheerful ;  and  by  this  means,  instead 
of  exhausting  him,  she  communicated 
to  him  much  of  her  own  serenity  and 
firmness.  The  next  morning,  at  an 
early  hour,  they  set  out  for  their  na- 
tive place,  satisfied  of  a  warm  and 
cordial  welcome ;  Barney  himself 
hoping  to  reach  home  very  soon  after 
their  arrival. 


CHAP.  X. 


Having  now  performed  these  kind 
offices  to  his  old  companion,  Barney 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
home  to  his  wife  and  family.  His  new 
friend  the  mendicant  had  not  called  to 
the  White  Horse,  or  if  he  had,  it  must 
have  been  in  his  absence,  while  he 
was  assisting  old  Cassidy  in  removing 
his  son  to  his  new  lod^ngs  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  his  journey.  Be 
thu  as  it  mighti  strong  suspicions  as 


to  the  honesty  of  that  inn,  and  its 
safety  as.  a  place  to  put  up  at,  earner 
across  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  two  girls  in 
Little  Britain-street.  He  also  enter- 
tained a  terror  of  the  sack-'em-ups, 
which  indeed  was  at  that  period,  when 
the  city  was  but  poorly  policed,  a  kind 
of  epidemic  among  such  country  folks 
as  happened  to  come  to  Dublin  fbr  the 
first  ume^  under  apprehensions  create^ 
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by  the  exaggerating  tongue  of  rumour, 
which  gave  awful  accounts  of  men  who 
were  kidni^ped,  smothered,  and  sold 
to  the  8ui|;eonfl  for  hirge  sums  of 
money. 

Another  matter,  though  an  appa- 
rently triflii^  one,  gave  him  some  un- 
easiness, and  that  was  the  neglect  of 
the  wench  who  guided  him  to  the 
bouse  where  Cassldy  lay  to  return  for 
bUn,  according  to  agreement.  When 
spoken  to  about  it  the  next  morning, 
she  leered  at  him  very  knowingly,  and 
laughed  in  his  face  as  if  she  knew  more 
than  was  necessary  to  communicate. 
Her  whole  deportment  vexed  Barney, 
who,  to  let  her  see  tliat  he  too  was 
sharp  and  wdl  up  to  things,  plumply 
told  her  that  he  had  no  great  opimon 
of  the  house,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
last  time  he  would  ever  stop  in  it. 

it  was  now  the  evening  of  the  day 
following  that  upon  which  Cassidy  had 
'ffone  to  the  country,  and  as  Barney 
bad  the  proceeds  of  his  butter  about 
him,  a  considerable  sum,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  start  for  home  the  next 
morning  as  early  as  travelling  might 
be  safe  upon  the  road.  Before  going, 
however,  he  resolved  to  see  the  un- 
happy girl  whose  love  for  his  friend 
had  been  so  faithful  and  steadfast  to 
him,  but,  alas,  so  ruinous  and  fatal  to 
herself.  This  visit  he  paid,  we  must 
admit,  with  a  purpose  as  feloniously 
benevolent  towards  Eliza  as  could 
readily  enter  into  the  head  of  an 
Irishman.  He  had  already  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  trick  her  into 
the  receipt  of  money,  but  £guled  woe- 
fully in  each,  as  he  had  been  assiured 
by  Cassidy  that  he  would  do.  He 
now  resolved  to  make  a  third,  for  he 
was  superstitious  enough  to  believe 
that  the  third  attempt  might  succeed, 
and  actually  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind,  if  every  other  device  failed,  to 
to  pick  it  into  her  pocket,  provided  it 
80  happened  that  the  poor  girl  had 
one.  All  these  calculations,  however, 
were  unavailing.  The  girl  was  too 
high-minded  to  receive  money  from 
him;  but,  in  order  to  soothe  him  a 
little,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of 
abusing  her  somewhat  afler  the  style 
of  his  attack  upon  Cassidy  for  the 
same  reason,  sne  compromised  the 
matter  with  him,  bv  asking,  as  a 
favour,  that  he  would  get  some  one 
to  write  her  an  account,  from  time  to 
timey  of  Cassidy's  health;  and  that> 


above  all  things,  when  hope  was  gone^ 
and  his  life  ihrawing  to  its  6nal  closer 
he  would  be  certain  to  let  her  know. 
This  was  agreed  upon  between  them, 
and  Barney  having  bade  her  fai-ewell, 
not  with  dry  eyes,  was  proceeding  to 
his  inn,  and  had  reached  the  comer  of 
North  King-street  on  his  way,  when 
he  was  met  by  O'Cullenan,  who,  after 
some  preliminary  chat,  asked  hina 
where  ne  had  been,  and  why  he  was 
out  so  late,  for  it  was  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Barney  told  him  the 
truth,  and  asked  him  in  return  why  he 
had  assiured  him  that  Cassidy  had  been 
dead. 

"Whist,"  said  the  man,  "what 
would  you  have  me  say — didn't  he 
come  back  from  transportation  before 
his  time?  It  was  agreed  that  hia 
friends  should  say  what  I  tould  you." 
This  was  presenting  Cassidy's  cha- 
racter in  a  new  and  not  at  all  an  im- 
probable light  to  Barney,  who  im- 
agined that  he  felt  ashamed  to  allude 
to  it ;  he  consequently  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

"  Now,"  proceeded  O'Cullenan,  "  I 
have  been  looking  for  you,  and  I  want 
you.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Barney,  "  here  I 
am." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  are 
here  now,  but  it's  hard  to  say  where 
yon  may  be  by  this  time  to-morrow.  I 
have  made  a  discovery  about  the 
White  Horse  that  surprises  me.  It's 
not  a  safe  place — an*  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  won't 
sleep  in  it  to-night.  In  open  day  light 
you  can  get  yoiu*  horses  and  carts,  and 
leave  it  without  danger  ;  but  take  my 
advice,  and  don't  sleep  there  to-night, 
nor  leave  your  money  in  it." 

"  Why,  asked  Barney,  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  "  do  you  know  of  any 
danger  ?'* 

"Do  I  know  of  any?  No,  I  don't 
know  of  any,  but  I  suspect  it  strongly." 
**  And  where  would  I  sleep,  for  the 
sorra  place  or  house  I  know  in  the 
town,  barrin'  the  one  I'm  stoppin*  at." 
"For  this  one  night  it  would  be 
betther  to  sleep  in  some  poor  place, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why :  none  but  num- 
ble  people,  with  little  money,  ever 
resort  to  such  places.  Of  course,  bv 
going  to  some  poor  lodging,  they'll 
never  suspect  you  to  have  much  money 
about  you.  That  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  wiaest  thing  you  can  do,  and  the 
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safest.  Tell  me  this— stand  down 
here  out  of  the  thoroughfare — it*s 
hard  to  tell  how  you  may  be  watched; 
— ^tell  me  this — did  you  meet  three 
English  fellows  at  Finglass  ?" 

"  Faith  I  did,  sure  enough.** 

'*  Well  then,  these  are  three  of  the 
most  dangeroilis  villains  in  all  Dublin. 
They  have  their  hand  in  every  wick- 
edness that  can  be  thought  of.  It's 
said  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  dead 
bodies  from  this  to  London,  and  that 
they  take  none  but  such  as  they  rob 
first  for  their  money,  and  murder 
afterwards.  Now  whisper — I'm  told 
they  very  often  come  privately  to  the 
White  Horse.  If  you  think  yourself 
safe  in  it  after  knowing  this,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Judge  for 
yourself." 

**  Devil  pursue  the  f  ut —  God  pardon 
and  protect  me  for  swearin', — 1*11  sleep 
in  the  same  White  Horse  this  night,  if 
I  should  lie  on  the  streets,"  exclaimed 
Barney,  the  cold  perspiration  begin- 
ning to  ooze  out  of  his  skin  from  sheer 
terror. 

**  For  God*s  sake,  will  you  bring  me 
to  some  poor  quiet  place  where  the 
crathurs,  as  you  say,  won't  suspect  me 
of  havin'  money.  Let  me  get  safe  out 
o'  this  cursed  hole,  an'  I'll  double 
what  I  gave  you.  As  I  happen  to 
have  all  my  money  about  me,  I  won't 
go  back  to  put  myself  any  more  in 
their  power  this  night.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  had  strong  suspicions  of 
the  place  myself,  in  regard  of  some- 
thing I  heard  about  it  accidentally. 
For  heaven's  sake,  thin,  bring  me  to 
some  house  where  you  think  I'll  be 
safe." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  after  trying 
several  dry  lodging  houses,  they  at  last 
fixed  upon  one  in  Grange  Gorman 
Lane,  which  appeared  to  be  quieter 
and  decenter  looking  than  the  others. 

"  Now,"  said  O'Cullenan,  « the 
earlier  you  start  the  better,  that  is 
after  daylight,  you  understand  ?  I'll 
see  you  as  you  pass,  for  I'm  there  every 
momin'  with  the  first  light.  Good 
night  1" 

"I  do  ;  I  undherstand  you  right 
"well,"  replied  Barney ;  "  but  sure  you 


won't  go  so  soon?  No  good  night  yet 
awhile.  Sit  down,  we  must  nave  a 
supt)'  dhrink  afore  we  part." 

"The  less  .you  take  the  better," 
said  the  othet*,  dryly. 

"I  know  that,**  said  Barney,  "but  I 
feel  that  one  glass  of  something  will 
sarve  me — fiuth,  I  want  it  to  keep  up 

my " 

.  *•  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  the 
mendicant.  "A  glass  o'  porther,  then; 
as  for  me,  a  drop  of  spirits  won't  crass 
my  lips  this  night.  I  make  a  point 
always  to  keep  my  head  clear — -nem, 
hem !" 

Here  he  glanced  significantly  at 
Barney,  as  much  as  to  say  take  the 
hint  and  do  the  same. 

Barney  returned  a  most  lugubrious 
nod  of  intelligence,  and  as  he  raised 
one  of  his  eyebrows  and  depressed  the 
other,  the  ludicrous  elongation  of  his 
face  was  indeed  irresistible. 

"  Could  we  get  in  a  glass  of  por- 
ther, ma'am  ?"  said  Barney,  applying 
himself  to  an  old  woman,  who,  with  a 
young  girl  about  sixteen,  were  the 
onlv  inmates  visible  in  the  house.  "I 
feel  as  dhry  as  a  stick,  an*  I  ever  an* 
always  had  a  distaste  agin  wather, 
unless  whin  there  was  something  to 
tighten  it ;  ha,  ha  I " 

This  was  an  effort  at  being  careless 
and  facetious  merely  to  conceal  his 
terror.  It  was,  however,  a  dead  fail- 
lure,  the  laugh  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
would  not  come. 

"  Not  unless  you  go  for  it  your- 
selves," replied  the  old  dame.  "  rm 
not  able  to  go,  an'  I  have  no  notion  of 
lettiu'  that  young  crature  out  at  sich 
an  hour  o'  the  night  as  this  is,  an  in 
sich  times,  the  Lord  save  us,  when  so 
many  people  is  whipped  off,  nobody 
knows  how  or  where." 

"  If  /  knew,"  said  Barney,  with  a 
hesitating  voice  that  betrayed  the  effect 
of  the  last  observation  upon  him. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head — "  No," 
said  he,  interrupting  him,  "  the  devil 
a  foot  you  shall  go,  I  must  only  try  it 
myself.  Give  me  the  money,  an'  do 
you,  ma'am,  get  me  a  vessel  to  bring 
It  in." 
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WhiIe  the  old  man  vas  absent,  Barney 
asked  for  a  eandie  to  look  at  his  bed, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering 
the  premises  with  a  view  to  his  safety 
than  to  see  that  the  bed  was  a  good  one. 
The  house  was  very  poorly  famished. 
Bolew  stairs  tha*e  was  first  the  room 
you  entered,  which  served  for  kitchen, 
Imd  parlour,  and  all.  Off  this,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition 
of  boards,  were  two  bed-rooms,  with 
nothing  but  a  table  and  chair  in  each. 
Above,  there  was  a  miserable  sitting- 
roomt  with  a  couple  of  long-back^ 
oak  chairs  and  a  crazy  round  oak  table, 
having  turned  legs,  that  shrieked  with 
pain>  as  it  were,  when  you  touched 
them ;  off  this  were  too  other  sleeping 
apartments  precisely  similar  to  those 
below.  The  beds  were  hard  straw 
mattrasses,  with  dirty  sheets,  single 
blankets,  and  rugs  that  were  brown  to 
conceal  the  dirt.  Upon  the  wall,  above 
the  fireplace,  was  a  red  and  blue  cru- 
cifixion on  paper,  opposite  which,  on 
the  other  side,  hung  **  the  Sorrowful 
Ballad  of  Jemmy  and  Nancy,  or  the 
Yarmouth  Tragedy."  On  the  chim- 
ney piece,  and  in  rather  irreverend 
contiguity  to  the  Crucifixion,  was  a 
group  of  two  dirty  naked  figures, 
courting  each  other,  in  plaster,  the 
youth  with  a  nose  demolished,  and  the 
nymph  blinking  at  him  with  but  one 
eye. 

Barney,  having  little  taste  for  the 
antique,  paid  no  great  attention  to  the 
statuary,  but  derived  some  comfort 
from  the  crucifixion.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, gave  him  such  confidence  as  a 
large  eye  that  seemed  to  look  in  all  di- 
rections from  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  printed.  On  asking  its  meaning, 
and  that  of  the  words  under  it,  his 
heart  got  strong  when  he  heard  that  it 
was  emblematic  of  the  Almighty,  and 
that  the  words  were  "  God  sees  me." 

"  Thank  God  I"  swd  he  ;  "  I  am 
aafe  here,  at  all  events  ;  none  but 
honest  people  would  have  holy  things 
like  this  about  their  place ;  that*s  a 
sure  case.  Plaise  God,  by  this  time 
to-morrow-night  1*11  be  out  of  the 
dangers  and  rogueries  of  Dublin,  any 
how  ;  and  may  divil  saize  the  fut  ever 
ril  put  into  it  agin  while  Tm  alive." 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  during 


this  survey  of  the  premises,  and  yet 
the  mendicant  did  not  return  with  the 
liquor. 

"  What  can  keep  this  ould  man  ?** 
fiaid  Barney. 

f*  There's  never  a  public  house  near 
this,"  said  the  woman ;  *'  he  had  a  good 
piece  to  go  for  it.'* 

**  He*s  a  dacent  ould  poor  crature," 
he  continued ;  anxious  to  draw  her 
into  conversation. 

"  He  may  be  that,"  she  replied, 
"  for  all  I  Know  to  the  contrairy ; 
none  here  ever  set  an  eye  on  the  man 
before." 

"  Is  this  brave  young  woman  your 
daughter?"  he  then  inquired.  "Begad, 
she  has  a  fine  pair  of  red  shinin'  cheeks 
of  her  own,  an'  a  brave  neck  on  her 
shouldhers.  Faix,  young  woman,  if 
you  wor  in  our  neighbourhood,  you'd 
soon  come  in  for  a  husband.  The 
young  men  would  be  breakin'  their 
shins  to  get  you." 

"  It's  time  enough  for  her  to  be 
thinkin'  of  thim  things  yet,"  returned 
the  old  woman ;  "  she's  only  my 
grand-daughter.  Go  and  say  your 
prayers,  Mary,  and  off  to  bed." 

"  Sorra  fut  till  she  get's  share  of 
what's  comin'  in,"  said  Barney ; 
**  there's  not  so  many  of  us  but  we  may 
have  our  drop  together  in  comfort." 

This  would  not  be  listened  to.  No 
teetotaller  was  ever  more  condem- 
natory of  drink,  no  matter  of  what  de- 
scription, than  was  the  grandmother. 
The  girl  herself  assured  him  that  she 
seldom  or  never  touched  a  drop,  and 
yet  Barney  could  hardly  help  conclu- 
ding, from  a  kind  of  jeering  expression 
in  her  eye,  that  her  protestations 
affainst  it  were  rather  ironical.  The 
old  fellow's  delay  was  now  beginning 
to  occasion  him  much  uneasiness ;  but 
in  order  to  pass  the  time  and  conceal 
his  impatience,  he  chatted  with  the 
old  woman  upon  different  topics,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  that  she  reproved 
him  two  or  three  times  fop^having  in- 
dulged in  something  ver^Hte  an  oath. 

"  There's  no  use  in  swearin',"  said 
she ;  "  any  mkn  that  can't  be  believed 
without  an  oath  oughtn't  to  be  be- 
lieved with  one.  We  have  enough  to 
answer  for  without  that." 

Barney  stoutly  contested  the  truth 
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of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition, 
and  was  insisting  that  many  an  honest 
fellow  who,  m  point  of  fact  and  prac- 
tice, highly  respected  truth,  was  in 
the  habit  of  letting  slip  an  oath  occa- 
sionally ;  he  then  proceeded  to  attack 
Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy  generally, 
and  was  exhibiting  his  powers  as  a 
moralist  with  great  spirit,  when  the 
return  of  O'Cullenan  put  an  agreeable 
period  to  the  discussion. 

"  What  on  earth  kept  you  ?*'  said 
Barney ;  "  I  was  beginnin'  to  think 
that  something  happened  you." 

The  man  laid  down  two  jugs  of 
porter.  "  The  vessel  you  gave  me," 
said  he  to  the  woman,  **  would  not 
hold  half  a  gallon,  so  I  had  to  borrow 
another  in  Brady's  public-house  below  ^ 
but  1  promised  you  would  send  it 
home  in  the  morning,  for  they  say  it's 
too  far  to  come  for  it." 

**  Of  coorse,"  she  replied  ;  *'  you 
don't  think  I'd  keep  it." 

'*  I  want  a  word  with  you,"  he  said, 
addressing  Barney  :  **  come  outside 
the  door  a  minute. 

"  In  the  name  o'  God,  what  is  it  ?" 
asked  the  other  in  evident  alarm. 

'*  You  had  a  narrow  escape  this 
night,"  said  the  mendicant ;  "  an*  if 
ever  a  man  had  a  right  to  be  thankiul, 
you  have.  Indeed,  if  it  hadn't  hap- 
pened till  to-morrow  it  would  be 
better  still." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  said  Bar- 
ney, breathless  with  anxiety. 

**  Why,"  said  the  old  man,  "as  I 
was  so  near  the  White  Horse,  I  slipped 
down  to  look  about  me.  There's 
three  executions  in  the  house — one 
from  the  landlord,  and  two  others — so 
that  your  horses  and  carts  are  gone 
without  redemption.  The  house  is 
closed,  and  I  see  clearly,  had  you  slept 
there  to-night" — here  he  shook  his 
head  and  paused.  "  Well,"  he  added, 
<'  at  all  events  you  re  not  among  them ; 
a  black  business  it  would  be — a  black 
and  a  blue.  Well,  you're  out  of  their 
clutches." 

"  Are  we  sure  of  that  ?"  said  Bar- 
ney. 

"  It's  impossible  to  be  sure  of  any 
thing,  but  I  hope  you  are.  This  is  an 
honest  looking  house,  and  that  poor 
woman  and  ner  daughter  dacent- 
looking  creatures.  At  the  same  time, 
I'd  recommend  you  not  to  go  to  sleep 
if  you  can,  for  there's  one  thing,  I 
Imow  that  these  English  villains  are 


drinking  openly  with  the  landlord — I 
heard  thim  singing  and  carousing." 
.  Barney's  apprehensions  were  very 
naturally  almost  at  their  height ;  so 
much  so,  that  all  he  was  now  anxious 
for  was,  to  get  away  clear  with  his 
life  and  money,  but,  above  all  things, 
with  his  life. 

"  To  the  divil  wid  horses  and  carts," 
he  replied;  "let  me  get  safe  away 
widout  them;  and  I'll  be  satisfied. 
Here's  the  same  as  I  gave  yon  afore : 
or  stay,  couldn't  you  stop  here  to- 
night?" 

*•  Thank  yon,"  he  replied  ;  pocket- 
ing the  money.  "  But  is  it  me  stay- 
ing ?  What  could  a  poor  helpless  old 
man  like  me  do  if  any  thing  happened? 
No  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what,— 111  serve 
tou  better  out  than  I  could  by  staying. 
Let  me  alone :  whatever  I  io  for  you 
I  must  do  it  my  own  way.  Don't  ap- 
pear uneasy ;  and  now  come  in  and 
take  a  drink,  you  do  want  it  to  keep 
up  your  spirits." 

The  old  woman,  notwithstanding 
her  inveterate  determination  against 
liquor,  relaxed  a  little  when  she  saw 
it,  and  after  considerable  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  Barney,  and  the  mendi- 
cant,  she,  and  her  grand-daughter  were 
prevailed  on  to  take  a  glass.  O'Cnl- 
lenan,  indeed,  seemed  in  high  spirits 
that  Barney  had  got  safe  from  the 
harpies  of  the  White  Horse  ;  but 
somehow  the  latter  could  not  help 
feeling  uncomfortable  on  seeing  the 
cold  sarcastic  sneer  with  which  his 
exultation  was  expressed.  Still  he 
felt  himself  deeply  indebted  to  him, 
and  in  language  full  of  warmth,  but 
rendered  ludicrously  mysterious  by  the 
presence  of  the  females,  he  poured  out 
the  gratitude  he  felt.  At  length  their 
potations  closed,  and  Barney,  after 
bidding  the  old  fellow  "  Good  night," 
retired  to  bed,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  sleepincr,  but  rather  of  remaining 
awake  until  the  return  of  daylight. 

Hundreds  may  make  resolutions, 
but  few,  very  few,  keep  them  when 
made.  Barney  most  devoutly  said  his 
prayers,  stripped  himself  all  but  hw 
small-clothes,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
which  he  ke{)t  his  bank-notes  securely 
buttoned,  and  went  to  bed  ;  but  as  the 
fact  turned  out,  not  only  to  sleep,  but 
to  sleep  deeply. 

It  was  precisely  as  daylight  was  be- 
ginning to  break  that  he  awoke,  much 
to  his  own  surprisei  seebjthathe  ha4 
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resolred  not  to  sleep  at  all.  At  that 
moment  he  was  startled  by  the  noise 
of  smothered  voices  in  the  next  room^ 
which,  as  we  have  already  said»  was 
divided  irom  his  by  only  a  thin  par- 
tition. He  started  with  terror,  and 
on  trying  if  his  money  were  safe,  felt 
as  if  the  weight  of  death  had  fallen 
upon  his  heart,  when  he  discovered 
that  it  had  been  taken,  although  the 
very  pocket  in  which  it  lay  was  but- 
toned as  before.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  paused  a  moment  to  determine, 
and  during  that  pause  the  following 
dialogue  reached  his  ears,  now  sharp- 
ened as  they  were  by  terror  and  dan- 
ger into  an  acuteness  of  hearing  that 
made  every  word  impinge  itself  upon 
his  very  brain. 

"  Is  the  trunk  ready  ?  "  said  a  voice. 
"  Make  haste,  d — n  your  blood  1  we 
won't  have  time  to  stow  him  into  it, 
and  the  ship  saib  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock." 

'*  It  was  all  Jaok*s  fault,"  said  the 
other.  "  Did  you  prog  all  his 
mon^  ?" 

"  Every  penny,"  said  the  first  voice ; 
"  and  I  would  have  snatched  him  then, 
only  the  pitch  plaster  wasn't  ready. 
He'll  make  the  best  corpse  we  got  this 
month." 

The  cold  perspiration  was  now 
pouring  from  Barney  in  the  bed. 
"  May  God  have  mercy  on  me  I*'  he 
prayed  inwardly,  "  for  I'm  surely  lost. 
But  as  it's  do  or  die  wid  me,  I'll  make 
a  hard  fight,  at  any  rate ;  they  can 
but  take  my  life,  but  it'll  go  hard  if  I 
don't  return  the  compliment  to  some 
of  them." 

<'  He'll  bring  us  about  thirty  gui- 
neas in  London,"  said  a  third  voice. 
<<  Be  Japers,  it's  well  the  beggarman 
0*Cullenan  doesn't  know  of  this,  or 
he'd  hang  us  every  man,  for  he  took  a 
great  fancy  to  this  cove.  At  all  events, 
between  his  butter-money  and  the 
price  of  his  body,  it's  the  best  thing 
we  did  this  long  time." 

"  Have  you  tne  daggers  and  pistols 
ready,  in  case  of  resistance  ?"  inquired 
a  fourth  voice. 

**  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  first. 
"  But  what  the  d — Ps  keeping  Dick  ? 
he's  as  lone  melting  that  pitcn  as  I'd 
sack  up  hfiJf  a  dozen  carcases.  I  have 
the  trunk  beautifully  water-tight,  and 
the  pickle  ready.  I  made  it  stronger 
than  usual|  for  the  fellow's  fat,  .and 


would  stink  like  a  badger,  unless  well 
salted." 

Here  Barney  heard  the  atrocious 
villains  absolutely  indulging  in  smo- 
thered laughter  at  the  contemplation 
of  their  own  hellish  designs.  . 

At  this  moment  the  front  window  of 
his  sleeping  room  caught  his  eye,  and 
with  the  quickness  almost  of  Uiought 
he  tried  if  it  would  onen.  Heavens 
above  I  it  gave  way  with  as  little  noise 
as  if  it  had  been  oiled  for  the  purpose ; 
and  Barney,  with  the  stealthy  pace  of 
a  cat,  or  one  of  the  thieves  themselves, 
peeped  out  to  view  the  ground,  and 
see  if  the  coast  was  clear  K>r  a  spring. 
All  was  right.  In  a  mom^it's  time 
he  backed  himself  out,  got  his  foot  upon 
the  upper  ledge  of  the  lower  window, 
twistea  himself  round,  so  as  to  leap 
down  with  his  face  to  the  street; 
which  he  did  without  any  serious  in- 
jury. He  immediately  set  off  at  full 
speed,  having  only  his  shirt  and  small 
clothes  on  ;  but  as  he  was  almost  igno- 
rant of  the  streets,  and  the  directions  in 
which  they  led,  nearly  an  hour  elapsed 
before  he  foimd  himself  on  the  way  to 
the  Park.  He  was  questioned  and 
about  to  be  stopped  by  two  or  three 
watchmen,  but  on  assuring  them,  in 
breathless  haste,  that  he  was  Roing 
for  a  midwife,  they  had  too  much  na- 
tional gallantry  to  make  further  in- 
quiries or  retard  his  progress  upon 
such  an  interesting  message.  He  had 
not  passed  far  through  the  Park  Gate, 
when  the  first  person — indeed  the 
only  one — he  saw  was  the  mendicant, 
who,  hearing  hb  quick  tread  and  rapid 
breathing,  turned  roimd  with  his  usual 
bitter  sneer  to  see  who  it  was. 

**  What?  what?  eh,  how  the  devil  is 
this?  What's  wrong?  Are  vou  at- 
tacked?" 

Barney  seized  him  like  lightning 
with  the  gripe  of  a  vice,  and  whipping 
out  the  iron  skewer  which  pinned  on 
his  old  great  coat,  dragged  it  off  him 
before  he  had  a  moment's  time  for  re- 
sistance or  remonstrance. 

"  I  gave  you  the  price  of  a  betther 
coat,"  said  he,  ^^  and  in  the  mane  time 
I'll  borrow  this.  You  can  ^et  another 
with  my  money.  A  fair  exchange  is 
no  robbery.  And  now  may  my  curse 
light  down  upon  Dublin,  and  you,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that's 
in  it." 

The  old  man  attempted  to  nm  after 
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him,  but  he  became  for  a  short  time 
quite  paralyzed,  and  could  not  get  out  a 
word.  At  length  be  uttered  scream 
after  scream  so  wild  and  sharp,  that 
Barney,  going  at  full  speed  as  he  was, 
could  not  avoid  turning  round  to  look 
at  him.  His  gestures  of  menace  were 
frantic,  convulsive,  spasmodic ;  his 
keen  eyes  glittered  with  the  concen- 
trated venom  and  lustre  of  fifty  rattle- 
snakes, the  foam  was  white  upon  his 
lips  as  he  uttered  one  imprecation  after 
another,  each  deepening  in  Satanic  bit- 
terness and  malignity. 

"  Take  it  aisy,"  shouted  Barney  over 
his  shoulder ;  **  my  conscience  doesn't 
throuble  me.  When  I*m  cotch  in 
Dublin  again,  you'll  rob  me  among 
you,  that*s  all.  Divil  saize  the  whole 
ofyer 


On  coming  to  the  turn  of  the  road 
that  brought  him  out  of  the  mendi- 
cant's sight,  he  again  looked  back,  but 
the  old  fellow  no  longer  stood.  He 
was  lying  on  the  ground  grasping  at 
the  earth,  and  kicking  his  Imibs  about 
after  the  manner  ot  an  ill-tempered 
boy,  who  for.  his  perversity  has  been 
deprived  of  some  plaything  on  which 
he  had  set  his  peevisn  and  self-willed 
heart. 

"  Kick  away,"  said  Barney  5  **  you 
have  the  price  of  many  a  coat  like 
thb,  of  my  money — an'  little  good  in 
the  long  run '  you  done  me  for  it. 
Kick  away,  my  ould  cock,  yon  have 
room  enough — when  you  cool,  you'll 
get  aisy  ;*'  and  on  he  went. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


That  Barney  was  forced  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  his  warm-hearted  country- 
men, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  to 
our  readers,  who  know  the  destitute 
conditition  in  which  he  travelled. 
He  got,  however,  an  old  hat  from  one 
farmer,  and  a  pair  of  half-worn  shoes 
from  another,  and  would  have  got  a 
better  coat  than  that  of  the  mendi- 
cant, but  he  declined  to  accept  it. 

"  I'll  not  part  wid  it,"  said  he,  **  in 
regard  that  it's  all  1  have  to  show  for 
my  butther,  my  horses,  and  my  carts. 
An'  God  he  knows  it's  an  ugly  wit- 
ness to  a  bad  bargain.  Mavrone,  this 
day,  but  I'm  the  nice  unlucky  boy, 
wid  this  upon  my  back  1" 

At  length  he  reached  home,  and  as 
he  approached  the  house,  he  knew  by 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  that  the  family  were 
at  dinner,  and  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  suffer  the  mortification  of 
mpeting  them  together,  and  bearing 
either  their  combined  ridicule  or  an- 
ger. What  on  earth  to  do,  he  knew 
not.  For  twenty  minutes  he  kept 
lounging  and  skulking  about,  in  the 
garb  of  some  sturdy  overgrown  beg- 
gar blade,  who  might  bo  manoeuver- 
ing  to  steal  something  off  the  pre- 
mises. This,  however,  was  all  in 
vain  ;  for  after  sidling  up  to  the  door, 
with  as  much  apparent  sheepishness 
as  a  cotmtry  lad  or  wenoh  going  to 


dance  in  public  for  the  first  time,  he 
was  detected  by  his  youngest  son,  in 
the  act  of  stretching  his  neck  to  look 
into  the  window  of  his  own  bed^room, 
through  which  he  intended  if  possible 
to  enter  unforeseen. 

"  There's  a  big  beggar-man,"  said 
the  lad,  **at  the  windy." 

An  older  boy  then  looked  out,  and 
was  about  to  withdraw,  after  having 
told  him  to  wait,  and  he'd  be  helped  ; 
when  he  looked  again — started — and 
exclaimed,  "  Chiemah,  uncle  I "  Their 
unde,  by  the  way,  had  come  over  to 
inquire  if  he  was  returned,  and  dined 
with  them,  as  it  was  near  dinner 
hour. 

"  Chiemah,  uncle  —  Come  here, 
boys  —  Mother,  upon  iliy  sowl,  if 
you  wouldn't  think  this  is  my  father  I 
— It  is,  it  is — no — eh  ? — by  this  an'  by 
that — Come  here,  can't  yez!'* 

His  disguise  could  be  kept  up  no 
longer,  nor  his  vexation  concealed. 
The  great  butter-merchant,  the  acute, 
sharp,  experienced  dealer,  came  home 
to  them  like  a  shorn  sheep. 

**  Why,  Barney!"  exclaimed  his 
wife  and  brother,  simultaneously,  "  in 
the  name  o'  Goodness  above,  what's 
the  raison  of  this  ?" 

**  Where's  the  horses  an'  carts, 
father,"  said  the  eldest  boy,  nmning 
in,  after  having  gone  out  to  see  where 
they  were,  "  an  where's  your  clo'es, 
father,"  exclaimed  his  daughter. 
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''  Ofaiemah^  Barney/'  asked  the 
wife  again ;  *'  tell  us  at  wanst,  man> 
what  happened  to  you  ?" 

"You*ll  hear  it  time  enough;  in 
the  mane  time,  there/'  he  added^  fling- 
ing down  the  old  coat  upon  the  floor ; 
**  18  payment  for  my  horses  and  carts, 
an'  butther  and  cloe's,  divil  resave  the 
thing  I've  brought  you  home  but 
that:" 

"  Blood  1"  said  his  brother,  "that's 
a  bad  business^  Barney." 

"  You  were  robbed,  Barney  ?"  said 
the  wife. 

**  You  may  say  that,"  he  groaned. 

«  Well,"  said  the  affectionate  wo- 
man, whilst  tiie  tears  streamed  from 
her  eyes,  "  let  it  go.  Sure,  thanks  be 
to  God  that  you're  safe  yourself,  we 
can  afford  to  lose  it,  glory  be  to  God !" 
^-and  as  she  spoke,  she  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  hear- 
tily, a  ceremony  which  was  now  gone 
through  by  every  one  of  the  family, 
from  the  good  woman  down  to  the 
youiMfest  or  the  children. 

♦'  f  brought  that  home  to  yez,"  said 
he,  kicking  it  out  of  his  way  with  a  very 
rueful  face,  *'  to  show  yez  the  value  I 
got  for  my  brave  property.  Mavrone 
oh,  but  Tm  the  unlucky  boy  this  day ! 
Misfortune  1  I'd  like  to  know  where's 
the  thiog  now  to  set  this  one  right, 
or  to  make  it  turn  out  well.  An 
ould  coat  I  Oh,  murdher !  to  say 
that  purshuin  to  the  thing  I  have, 
but  one  ould  rag  that  no  one  would 
lift  out  o*  the  gutther  I" 

"Throw  it  in  the  fire — bum  if  to 
ashes,"  said  his  wife,  transferring  to 
the  coat  the  indigrnation  which  she 
felt  against  the  robbers  ;  "  don't  be 
keepin'  it  here  to  put  us  in  mind  of 
what  we've  lost ;"  and  she  was  about 
to  Execute  her  own  sentence  to  the 
letter. 

**  Aisy,"  said  Barney ;  "  aisy  a  bit. 
\^o\  whatever  happens,  I'll  keep  this 
very  coat  in  the  family,  ji<<t  to  taiche 
my  cbildhre  and  grand-childhre  what 
an  unlucky  boy  their  ould  fool  of  a 
father  was,  when  he  should  go  all  the 
ways  to  Dublin  to  sell  his  butther, 
instead  of  sellin'  it  nearer  home." 

The  coat  was  accordingly  hung  up 
on  a  peg  in  Barney's  sleeping-room,  as 
a  lesson  to  h's  cliildren  and  tlieir 
descendants,  that  the  air  of  Dublin 
was  not  exactly  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  should  attempt  to  thrive. 

The  next  tlung  that  demanded  his 


attention,  and  deeply  excited  his  con- 
cern, was  the  absence  from  his  house 
of  Cassidy  and  his  father,  both*  of 
whom  he  had  expected  to  find  at  home 
before  him.  The  family  were  surprized 
at  his  inquiries  about  tnem ;  for  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  his  meeting  them  in 
Dublin,  so  were  they  completely  in 
the  dark  on  the  subject.  Of  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  they  had  heard 
not  a  syllable,  and  it  was  quite  clear, 
too,  that  they  had  not  come  to  the 
neighbourhood,  otherwise  every  one 
would  have  known  of  a  visit  so  re* 
markable. 

"  Well,"  said  Barney,  '•  unless  Jack's 
dead,  he'll  be  here,  and  his  father  wid 
him  ;  but  there's  one  thing  that  you 
must  all  attind  to,  mind,  an'  it's  this 
— don't  let  out  a  single  syllable  about 
what  has  happened  me — not  a  word 
about  the  ould  coat  an'  the  robbery. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  wish  to 
have  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  Ned  M*Keown,puttin'  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  at  me ;  an* 
in  the  next  place,  poor  Jack  an'  his 
father  not  knowin'  that  we're  as  rich 
as  we  are,  might  feel  themselves  a 
burden  on  us  afther  sich  a  loss.  — » 
Hut!  to  the  divil  wid  the  neigh- 
bours, if  it  comes  to  that ;  but  God 
knows  I  wouldn't  make  them  imaisy 
or  unhappy,  now  when  they're  in 
sorrow,  for  all  I  lost.  So  mind — if  I 
hear  a  word  about  it,  it'll  be  worse 
for  yez." 

This  they  all  faithfully  promised  to 
comply  with  j  for  although  neither 
Barney  nor  they  acted  according  to 
the  acquired  standard  of  conventional 
feeling,  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  tho 
natural  impulses  of  a  generous  and 
affectionate  heart,  as  in  his  case  and 
theirs,  rise  to  a  delicacy  and  consider- 
ation which  no  mere  form  of  etiquette 
or  studied  civility  could  ever  reach. 

"  Sure,  the  sorra  one  here,  Bar- 
ney, no  more  nor  yourself,  acushla, 
would  say  a  word,  or  do  a  single 
thing  to  make  them  suppose  they 
weren't  welcome.  Welcome !  Ay, 
from  the  veins  o'  my  heart  they  are. 
So,  childre,  mind  what — arra,  behave, 
Barney  ;  didn't  1  give  you  half  a  dozen 
o'  them  this  minute?" 

"  Faith,  you  re  the  right  sort,"  he 
replied,  after  having  kissed  her. 
'    *'  So  childre,  not  a  word  about  the 
robbery." 
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Cassidy^  in  his  anxiety  to  see  his 
native  place^  had,  ^ith  the  unhappy 
enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his  warmth  of 
temperament,  completely  over-rated 
hb  strength.  He  was  obliged  to 
stop  several  days  at  the  different 
stages  on  the  road,  so  that  it  was 
about  a  fortnight  after  Barney's  ar- 
rival home,  when  his  father  and  him« 
self  had  reached  the  last  stage,  which 
was  distant  from  Derryvolan,  where 
Barney  lived,  only  a  short  day's  jour* 
ney.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  here, 
that  their  way  to  the  house  of  their 
sterling  friend  passed  bv  the  door  of 
that  in  which  m^  Cassidys,  both  fa- 
ther and  son,  had  been  born. 

The  morning  of  the  day  which 
brought  them  to  "  their  old  home," 
as  the  father  called  it,  opened  up  with 
that  autumnal  beauty  which  gives  us 
sensations  of  heaven  and  enjoyment, 
more  in  accordance  with  our  impres- 
sions of  them  than  are  produced  by 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  Cas- 
sidy  felt  himself  buoyed  up  by  a  feel- 
ing which  was  new  to  him.  Weak, 
and  exceedingly  feeble,  undoubtedly 
he  was,  but  there  bubbled  up  out  of 
his  heart  a  yearning  and  enthusiastic 
spirit  which  drew  him  with  a  thou- 
sand tender  remembrances  to  the 
home  of  his  early  and  happy  days. 
The  lamp  of  life  rose  higher  and 
higher  as  he  approached  the  pictu- 
resque vallies  and  green  hills  and  rough 
mountains,  where  he  had  sported 
while  a  boy  ;  but  every  flicker  of  its 
light  only  diminished  the  almost 
wasted  source  from  which  it  was  fed. 
The  pleasure  which  he  felt,  tender 
and  melancholy  though  it  was,  could 
only  be  considered  as  the  last  smile  of 
a  child  who  dies  unconscious  of  pain, 
— the  last  light  of  life  that  will  ever 
pass  from  his  coimtenance. 

The  roof  of  the  chaise  was  opened 
about  twelve  o'clock,  for  he  said  that 
the  air,  he  thought,  brought  back  to 
him  some  of  the  feelings  which  he 
had  long  forgotten. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  be  good  and 
kind  to  me  now,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  day.  We  are  both  going 
back  to  our  old  places.  I  don't  know 
how  you  feel,  hut  I  —  I,  oh,  I  am 
very  weak  ;  but  let  me  get  one  glimpse 
of  the  early  scenes — of  the  early 
scenes — but  one  glimpse " 

The  old  man's  arm  was  about  him, 
for  he  required  ^support ;  and  a  silent 


pressure,  which  drew  him  to  his 
hearti  told  him  how  deeply  and  ten-t 
derly  he  sympathised  with  all  he  said 
and  felt. 

The  chaise  proceeded  slowly  along^ 
the  father's  arms  around  his  son,  and 
each  wrapt  up  in  Us  own  thoi^hts» 
until  the  sun  was.  near  setting,  when 
they  found  themselves  ascendrng  that 
part  of  the  road,  where  the  emmene^ 
Wore  them  opened  upon  all  that  tiie 
heart  of  each  craved  to  look  upon. 
Every  minute  brought  them  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  at  length  only  a 
distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  yards 
interrupted  their  view. 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  <*  support 
me,  oh  support  me !" 

<' Avick  machree!**  exclaimed  ths 
old  man,  pressing  him  again  to  his 
heart,  <<  avick  machree,  1  know  what 
you  feel,  keep  yourself  up.  Don't  let 
your  heart  down,  avilUsh.  Sure  1  for- 
give you  every  thing.  If  that  will 
comfort  you,  sure  I  forgive  you  all, 
and  so  did  she,  achora,  oh,  so  did  she^ 
Tour  blessed  mother,  and  said  with  her 
last  words, — *  oh  if  I  had  my  boy  near 
mer" 

The  son  pressed  his  hand  and  looked 
up  into  his  father's  face.  **  Oh  father," 
said  he,  "  how  you  would  pity  me  if 
you  knew  what  I  feel  I  My  mother r-» 
I  feel  that  I'll  be  with  her  soon  1 1  hops 
so." 

*'  Whisht,  aviUish  ;  John  dear  be 
Arm  ;  but  how  can  /expect  it  ?  Sure 
here  b  where  they  all  lie,  down  there, 
there, — an'  she — she  sleeps  by  herself 
far  from  this  I  Stop,  carman,  or  driver, 
stop  here-^an'  turn  it  about  a  little 
till  we  look  upon  all  that's  here  before 
us.  Oh  stop  I  for  our  hearts  is  in  it 
still  r 

It  opened  upon  them  at  once,  and 
both,  as  if  moved  by  a  similar  impulse, 
wept. 

"  There,"  said  the  son,  *«  is  before 
us  that  which  my  heart  has  been 
thinking  of  night  and  day  for  yearn. 
1  look  upon  that  scene  as  my  <mly 
friend  J" 

"  Oh,  John  avillish  I  don*t  speak 
that  way,  don't — think  of  me,  your 
white-haired  father — think  of  alt  we 
felt  in  a  strange  counthry,— think  of 
what  we  suffered  whin  we  laid  your 
darlin'  mother  in  a  strange  bedi  far, 
far  from  our  own.  Oh,  avick  machrt  s, 
if  she  and  they  were  all  here  with  us 
noWf-^hyxi  she  sleeps  by  herself,  and 
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with  the  blessin'  of  God  who  gave  her 
to  me,  where  she  sleeps  I  will  sleep — 
along  side  of  her  head  will  mine  rest, 
for  in  no  other  place  could  I  be 
happy !" 

Ihe  son  who  still  lay  against  his 
father's  breast  made  no  reply,  but, 
after  a  long  look  upon  the  places  of 
**  auld  lang  syne,"  as  he  termed  them, 
beckoned  to  the  driver  to  proceed, — 
*'  but  ^o  easily,"  said  he,  "go  easily." 

In  this  manner  did  they  move  slowly 
along,  the  mind  of  each  teeming  with 
many  an  affectionate  and  sorrowful 
remembrance,  until  they  approached 
the  green  fields  and  meadows  which 
had  once  belonged  to  themselves. 
Many  a  time  did  they  stop,  and  with 
melancholy  hearts  survey  every  spot 
over  which  their  feet  had  so  often 
passed  in  peace  and  happiness,  uncon- 
scious of  the  bitter  changes  which  the 
world  had  in  store  for  them. 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  "  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  die  in  one*s  own 
counthry." 

"  Don*t,  John  dear,"  said  the  father 
with  a  tender  pressure.  "  I  have  but 
one  counthry,  and  that  is  where  she 
sleeps, — but  be  calm,  darlhi*.  We'll 
jist  take  one  look  at  our  own  house — 
here  it  is, — Oh,  God !  Many  a  happy 
day  we  had  in  it,  —  drive  aisy,  drive 
Aisy  ; — I,  an'  my  forbears  for  genera- 
tions, an'  now  where  are  we  ?" 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  "  I  have 
seen  them — I  have  now  seen  them  all. 
Here  they  are  about  us, — these  dark 
mountains  that  I  have  often  trod — those 
noble  hills  little  else  than  mountains, 
— these  beautiful  vallies,  meadows, 
streams, — all,  all  are  about  me,  as  I 
once  trod  them,  an  innocent  and  happy 
boy,  when  I  was  like  the  morning  star 
among  you,  the  hope  of  you  all, — the 
treasure  of  my  mother's  heart.  Oh 
had  I  died  then!  Yes,  raise  me  a  little 
if  you  can,  my  father,  and  make  him 
•top  opposite  that  white  thorn.  There 
or  rather  here,  is  the  spot,  where  bent' 
on  my  knees,  the  night  before  you 
went  to  America,  I  received  my  mo- 
ther's blessing.  Father,  give  me  yours 
on  the  same  spot,  it  will  make  my 
heart  lighter,  it  will  give  my  memory 
one  sweet  glimpse  of  ''auld  lang  syne," 
of  days  long  gone,  that  never  never 
more  can  come  back  to  us  ; — stop  now, 
this,  this  is  the  spot. 

"  My  son,  my  son !"  said  the  father, 
melted  into  tenderness  by  so  many  re- 
collections,  "  sure  vou  know  we  all 


loved  you  best.  My  forgiveness!  I 
do  forgive  you,  John  darlin*.  Mine  an* 
God's  forgiveness  be  upon  you  for 
ever." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  chaise 
moved  on  but  still  very  slowly.  *«  Fa- 
ther," said  he  with  a  faint  smile,  */  the 
stm  is  just  gone  down, — he  is  set, — see 
those  clou&,  they  look  like  the  very 
gates  of  heaven.  Is  my  mother  there ! 
come  back  again  to  where  she  blessed 
me. 

"  What  is  it,  avick  ?  what  are  you 
turning  back  for,  John  dear  ?  Stop 
you,  driver,  my  son  wants  to  look  back, 
wants  to  see  something  behind  him. 
John,  avillish !  speak  to  me, — oh  but 
spake  to  me.  Is  it  the  spot  where 
your  mother  forgave  you  ?  He'll 
turn  back, — he  must." 

A  deep  drawn  sieh  was  the  only 
answer  he  could  receive  from  the  pe- 
nitent. On  looking  down  at  him  as 
he  lay  in  his  arms,  he  perceived  at 
once  that  he  was  dead.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  now  but  Barney's  kind- 
ness, and  thither  the  good  old  man 
determined  to  go. 

"  Drive  aisy,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
clasped  the  body  to  his  bosom,  and 
kissed  his  son's  lips.  <<  Oh  drive  aisy, 
an'  go  along  as  1*11  direct  you.  This 
was  what  you  wished  for,  avillish  ma- 
chree,  and  thanks  be  to  God  you  got 
it." 


Their  arrival  at  Barney's  brought 
them  to  the  house  of  death  if  not  of 
mourning.  On  the  third  evening  be- 
fore, the  devoted  Eliza  Graham  ar- 
rived at  Derryvola,  her  pale  cheek 
lit  up  by  good  tidings,  and  tremblingly 
anxious  that  what  she  had  to  commu- 
nicate might  produce  some  unexpected 
change  for  the  better  in  the  health  of 
her  lover.  The  fact  was,  she  had  been 
left  by  a  maternal  uncle  in  the  East 
Indies,  a  property  amounting  to  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  moment  she 
understood  that  it  was  certain,  she 
took  immediate  steps  to  communicate 
it  to  Cassidy,  hoping  that  the  good 
intelligence  might  produce  a  salutary 
re-action  in  his  state  of  health.  The 
journey,  however,  was  the  effort  of  a 
heart  and  constitution  that  were  un- 
equal to  the  task.  She  had  merely 
time  to  make  her  will,  and  leave  all 
her  fortune  to  Cassidy,  ^lould  he  sur- 
vive her,  and  in  case  of  bis  death  one 
half  to  a  benevolent   institution,  and 
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the  remidnder  to  the  family  of  hhn 
for  whose  sake  she  literally  died  of  a 
hrbken  heart. 

To  the  spectators  it  was  an  affect- 
ing and  mournful  meeting,  this  meet^ 
ing  between  the  dead,  but  not  one 
without  a  moral  on  either  side. 
Strong  must  the  affection  have  been  of 
the  old  man  for  her  who  had  loved  his 
son  so  truly  and  so  well,  when  he  allowed 
the  stranger  to  be  biuried  in  the  same 
grave  wim  him, — a  privilege  which  in 
Ireland  is  never  granted  unless  to 
those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the  ties 
either  of  blood  or  marriagel 

Thus  passed  away  two  beings,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  they  were 
unhappy  in  their  lives,  but  in  death 
they  were  not  divided. 

Old  Cassidy  remained  among  his 
iriends  for  a  month,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  took  a  sorrowful 
leave  of,  as  he  said  himself,  "  the  ould 
iriends  and  the  ould  places  for  ever." 

"  I  love  them  all,"  said  he, — "but  I 
must  go — I  must  go ;  there's  a  call 
upon  my  heart  that  I  must  answer, — 
she  must  not  sleep  alone,  an'  I'll  soon 
be  with  her ;"  but  he  added,  with 
clasped  hands  and  upturned  streaming 
eyes, — **  Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to 
have  her  an'  them  here 9  that  we  might 
go  to  our  last  rest  in  the  consecrated 
clay  of  our  own  home,  an*  our  own 
country.  But  God's  will  be  done  I 
We  must  obey  it." 

And  thus  passed  away  to  a  far  and 
strange  land,  the  white-haired  old  man, 
in  whose  heart  length  of  years  only 
consecrated  the  domestic  affections 
into  a  holier  tenderness.  He  passed 
away  in  sorrow,  it  is  true ;  but  that 
sorrow  was  sustained  bv  piety  that 
nothing  could  dim,  and  by  that  hope 
which  can  never  die. 

And  now  our  readers  may  be  in- 
clined to  ask  if  our  kind-hearted  friend 
Barney  was  never  by  any  freak  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  his  property  in  Dublin. 
This  was  a  subject,  indeed,  on  which 
Barney  himself,  for  some  short 
period  afler  his  loss,  felt  exceedingly 
sore.  Sometimes,  'tis  true,  he  would 
speak  about  it,  and  that  with  a  scur- 
rility against  Dublin  which  could  not 
be  heard  without  laughter.  The  coat 
still  hung  upon  the  peg,  but  unless 
when  Barney  had  a  drop  in,  it  was 
kept  as  secret  from  the  glimpse  of  a 
strange  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  some 
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sacred  relic  'too  holy  to  be  profiled 
by  the  gaze  of  a  sinner. 

One  evening^  just  three  months 
afW  his  luckless  return  from  the 
metropolis — of  which- unfortunate  day 
it  was  the  anniversary— Barney  was 
sitting  at  home  taking  a  glass  of 
punch  with  his  brother,  hb  uncle,  and 
a  neighbolur  or  two,  one  of  whom  by 
the  way  was  a  butter  merchant  like 
himself,  who  had  returned  only  about 
a  week  before  from  Dublin.  This 
circumstance  caused  the  conversatioa 
to  tium  on  the  far-famed  city,  and 
ultimately  induced  Barney,  who  was 
now  pretty  mellow,  to  narrate  the  full 
particulars  of  his  disastrous  speculation 
and  journey  to  it. 

"  The  worst  fortune  ever  I  met 
with,'*  said  he,  "  always  was  sure  to 
have  a  twist  for  the  betther  towards 
the  heel  o*  the  hunt ;  but  divil  a 
thing*s  left  for  me  here  but  an  ould 
cothamore  that  you'd  not  dirtv  your 
feet  upon  the  muddiest  day  in  wmther. 
Mavrone,  oh,  but  it's  I  that  was  the 
unlucky  boy  in  that  whole  business !  '* 

"  Arra  1  let  us  have  a  sight  o*  the 
price  o*  your  butther,  Barney,"  sidd 
the  butter-dealer  ;  "  begad^  it  must 
be  a  valuable  coat  to  be  worth  so 
much — ha,  ha,  ha  I  Maybe  if  you 
set  it  up  to  auction  you*d  get  the 
worth  of  It— ha,  ha,  ha  f " 

This  made  the  mirth  very  general 
and  loud  at  his  expense,  especially 
with  his  rivid,  who  took  great  pleasure 
in  leading  the  joke  on  this  occasion. 

**  Folly  on,"  said  Barney,  **  folly  ou 
—I  own  the  laugh's  fairly  agunst  me-^ 
divil  a  lie  in  it.  How-and-iver  the 
coat  you  shall  see,  sich  as  it  is,  the  dirty 
thief." 

He  then  went  to  the  room  where  it 
hung,  and  immediately  returned  with 
a  very  long  face  bearing  the  graceful 
object  in  hb  hand,  amidst  the  loud 
laughter  of  all  present ;  for  even  in 
Ireland  a  man  can  laugh  at  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  friend,  provided  they 
•keep  aloof  from  himself. 

"There  it  is,"  said  he,  holding  it 
up  and  shaking  the  dust  off  it,  "there 
it  is,  an'  the  divil's  weight's  in  it  too, 
for  it's  as  heavy  as  if  it  was  lined 
with  lead  —  but  —  whisht!  Tunder 
an'  age,  what's  this!" 

On    shaking    the    coat   something 
fell  upon  the  ground  and  jingled ;  but  - 
judge  of  his  surprise  when,  on  stocj^nng 
to  hft  it,  he  found  that  it  was  a  guuiea* 
2  » 
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.<*WWsht,"  he  exclaimed;  "hould 
w-will  ye  whisht  1 " 

At  this  moment  they  were  every 
one  silent  as  the  grave  but  himself. 
In  an  instant  he  felt  the  coat  closely, 
find  poked  the  patches  with  his  fin- 
gers, a  broad  grin  upon  his  face, 
Vhibt,  as  usual,  one  eye-brow  was  up 
and  the  other  down  alternately. 

**  Hurra  for  Dublin,"  he  shouted, 
^  why  don't  yez  get  me  a  pair  of  scis- 
uors.  I  have  it  all  now — Fm  up  to 
the  ould  fellow  —  he  wouldn't  part 
trid  it  indeed !  Oh,  not  he !  Hurra 
for  Dublin — Hurra  for  the  metrolopisi 
That's  the  ground  for  a  butther  mer- 
chant!   Whiz!" 

"  Gog's  blakey,  but  I  b'lieve  it's 
lined  wid  guineas,"  said  his  uncle. 
^  Be  the  elevens,  he's  in  for  the  ould 
luck  still!" 

"  Me  sell  butther !  oh  no — hut,  tut, 
no — I'm  a  fool  amn't  I,  an*  always 
made  a  bad  bargain.  Eh,  Hugh  Tray- 
Mor,  Where's  your  laughin'  face  gone  ? 
out  wid  a  joke  at  me,  can't  you  ?  Will 
I  call  an  auction,  eh  ?  Hurra  for 
Dublin  1  Hurra  for  the  metrolopis ! 
Whiz^whirros!" 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  rq) 
the  coat,  and  sooth  to  say,  such  a 
disembowelling  of  hard  guineas  and 
tmnk-notes  was  never  witnessed  from 
a  source  so  strange  and  unexpected. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  comic  ex- 
)>ression  of  Barney's  face,  as  patch 
ai%er  patch  gave  forth  their  treasures. 
His  lauffhter  and  grimaces  now  be- 
came infectious,  and  as  hundred  after 
hundred  tumbled  out,   the  fun   stHl 

grew  fast  and  flirious  ;  but  that  which 
rought  it  to  the  most  convulsive 
climax  of  all,  was  the  fact  of  Barney's 
drawing  out  of  a  strong  and  well  con- 
cealed gusset,  the  full  amount  of  his  own 
butter,  snug  and  dry,  precisely  as  it 
had  been  in  the  rig^t-hand  pocket  of 
his  breeches,  the  very  night  on  which 
he  had  been  drugged  and  robbed 
of  it. 

"  The  desateful  ould  villain,"  ex- 
claimed Barney  ;  **  an'  so,  afther  all, 
it  was  he  that  done  me !  but  divil's 
cure  to  him  ! " 

"  Begad,  Barney,"  said  the  brother, 
**this  is  the  best  misfortune  ever 
you  had.  You'll  be  goin'  to  Dublin 
-ngiii,  I'm  thinkin'?" 

"  No — divil  a  toe,"  replied  Barney, 
»**  I'll  let  well  enough  alone.  It's  not 
good  40  tempt  foiWie  too  far.     Btit 


come,  blood  alive,  vanithee,  won^t 
you  brew  us  a  jug  of  punch  ;  for,  faix, 
sure  enough  this  windfall  desarves  a 
good  throw,  an'  we  must  have  it. 
Hurra  for  Dublin !  Hurra  for  tbo 
great  metrolopis  of  Ireland !  That  "a 
the  place  for  a  butther  merchant ! 
Whiz!" 

Honest  Barney,  however,  did  go  to 
Dublin  again,  but  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  Manus  O'CuUenaa, 
m  order  to  restore  to  him  the  con- 
tents of  his  coat,  deducting  simply  the 
price  of  his  own  butter.  He  did  not 
venture,  however,  on  this  journey 
alone,  nor  bring  the  money  with  him. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Ws  son  and 
brother,  who  were,  of  course,  anxious 
to  see  the  great  city  at  least  once  in 
their  lives.  The  honest  purport  of 
his  journey  proved  fruitless ;  old 
O'Cullenan  had  been  dead  exactly 
three  months  upon  the  day  that  Bar- 
ney discovered  the  contents  of  his 
coat ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  the 
fury  of  his  vengeance  against  Barney 
for  taking  his  cloak,  and  the  paroxysm 
of  the  old  villain's  despair  at  losing 
his  money,  caused  a  blood-vessel  to 
burst,  and  he  was  in  less  than  a  week 
a  very  interesting  subject  in  the  hands 
of  the  surgeons.  Of  his  lineage  or 
relatives  Barney  could  ^t  no  clue 
whatsoever,  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  wretch  went 
under  a  false  name.  While  in  Dublin 
Barney  had  ulso  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing,  through  the  public  papers, 
that  the  gang  of  Roulette  ■^indlers 
was  broken  up,  having  been  detected 
on  a  race-course  in  the  act  of  cheating 
the  public  by  a  contrivance  in  tire 
machinery  that  secretly  moved  the 
numbers,  and  which,  of  course,  was 
known  only  to  themselves. 

Barney  and  his  friends  returned 
home,  where  he  sat  down  to  enjoy 
life  in  the  repose  of  a  happy  old  age, 
free  from  care,  full  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  ever  willing  and  able  to 
aid  a  friend  in  distress.  It  was  often 
his  custom  to  amuse  his  neighbours 
and  beguile  the  long  evenings  with 
a  history  of  the  adventures  we  nave  so 
imperfectly  narrated;  and  so  generally 
did  they  become  known  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  the  last  of  his  misfortunes 
grew  into  a  proverb — so  that  **  to  be 
as  full  of  money  as  O'CuUenan'scoat" 
is  a  saying  well  known  in  a  certain  part 
of  Ireland  even  to  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTKA  X.-^THB  BAE  OF  THS   W&BUIC 


^  H0LLOA9  my  hearty,  whither  so 
&6t?  Have  yoB  forg^^tten  ova*  en- 
ngement  to  sap  together?"  cried 
Paul  Bedford ;  **  I  fasoted  it  miffht 
escape  your  memory*  so  I  wayhiid 
you." 

**  My  dear  sir,  another  time;  do 
«xcuse  me  to-mght;  reaUy  I  am  a 
good  deal  agitated,  amd " 

^Agitated!  ^Idlesticks.  What! 
cast  down  hecanse  your  first  trifle 
(the  expresnon  I  confess  I  thought 
misplaced)  has  been  imsucoeesful?" 

**  Unsaeoessfal,  my  dear  £dlow !  it 
has  been  daamed,  utterly  damned. 
Indeed,  I  am  unfit  to  meet  any  body 
to-night." 

**  Pooh,  pooh,"  rejoined  Paul,  ac- 
companying ft  with  one  of  his  own 
whistles.  **  Lord,  man,  when  yon 
have  been  a  dramatic  author  a  few 
years,  you'U  be  quite  accustomed  to 

This  obsenration  i  scaroely  thought 
polite.  As  a  prediction  it  was  any 
thing  but  likely.  I  am  not  vain,  and 
am  perfectly  aware  of  my  inieriority 
to  Shakespeare.  But  still  I  was  net- 
tled, and  was  i^xrat  to  express  myself 
as  such,  when  he  continned — 

*'  Why,  there's  old  Pocock,  who 
has  just  passed  us,  he  was  utterly 
done  last  Wednesday  ;  and  the  oddest 
part  of  the  ^hole  affair  was  that  he 
hissed  louder  than  any  one  in  the 
house.  Grattan's  tragedy,  thousfh 
Kean  played  in  it,  was  sent  to  the 
shades  below.  Scott  could  never  ma- 
nage it,  and  Byron  knew  dramatic 
writing  to  be  so  pecaHaa*  an  art,  that, 
though  he  wrote  plays,  he  never  had 
them  acted  during  his  life." 

"  C<WDe,"  thought  I,  « tins  is  a  little 
better.  If  I  succeed,  1  rank  with 
Shakespeare.  If  1  am  damned,  I  be- 
long to  the  class  of  Grattan,  Scott, 
and  Byron.  Upon  my  life,  reverses 
are  sometimes  triumphs  ;"  so  1  took 
Paul's  arm,  and  with  a  self-deluding 
smile,  which  mocked  my  proper  pride, 
I  strutted  away  under  Us  guidance. 

Nearly  oppoote  to  €ov«i|t  Garden 


Theatre  there  is  an  alley  yclep'd 
Broad-court.  A  br^;ht  gaa-lamp 
here  placed  announces  the  entrance 
to  the  Wrddn  Tavern,  oae  of  the 
principal  haunts  of  aU  the  aeters  em^ 
gaged  at  the  two  great  theatraa. 
When  I  say  <<  «S  Mtf  iM^s,"  I  am 
far  from  inolaifing  snofa  men  as  Ma- 
cready,  Farren,  Listen^  Power^  and  C 
Kembk.  This  class  q£  performers  at 
onoe  eirttiBg  their  bretiMren,  never  asso- 
ciating with  them,  and  seh^nn  addrses- 
mg  them,  save  at  rehearsal,  seek  tha 
more  re&ied  eajoyments  of  the  Gar* 
rick  club,  and  the  bachelor's  onter* 
tainments,  at  which  aa  actor  of  any 
celebrity  is  always  a  wdcome  guest  in 
London. 

The  politietaB,  who  first  brings  hiju* 
self  into  mobite  notoriety  by  sedttioa 
and  radicaHam»  gets  a  few  friends  ; 
then,  shunning  his  former  out-and-out 
companions,  affects  the  whig,  obtains 
a  place,  makes  a  fortune,  and  subse- 
quently declares  himself  a  conserva- 
tive, because  he  feels  a  meritorious  de- 
sire to  be  looked  i4>on  as  an  hoBestaad 
respectable  man,  and  a  still  stroqger 
one  Ui  retain  what  he  possesses; 
is  not  more  guilty  of  tergiversatioB» 
than  the  actor  who  arrives  at  any  emi^ 
nence  in  his  profession. 

Take  Charles  Kemble,  for  instance. 
When  he  made  one  of  the  company 
under  the  command  of  Harry  Harris, 
he  was  the  very  leader  of  the  malcon- 
tents. **  Managers  w^e  masters,  ty- 
rants, and  ingrates  ;  poor  actors  were 
one  and  ail  a  suffering  class,  wdl  me- 
riting the  intervention,  the  attention^ 
and  protection  of  the  public  ;  the 
press  their  only  weapon,  contioiial 
murmm*  their  only  road  to  justice. 
Charles  Kemble  became  a  manager* 
He  ruled  Covent  Garden  ;  and  tb^igh 
matters  did  not  go  on  so  prosperously 
in  all  things  as  in  the  time  of  Harry 
Harris,  yet  the  same  8}'«tem  of  des- 
potism, with  no  small  addition  from 
experience,  continued.  The  great 
change  was  in  the  lessee's  opinion. 
Jdimagers  were  now,  in  (lie  estimi^tKi^i 
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of  Mr.  K.y  a  rafPering  class  of  beings, 
tormented,  vexed,  and  robbed  by  a 
vile  set  of  ungprateful,  good>for-nothing 
actors.  The  public  had  no  right  to 
support  a  parcel  of  gprumblers  against 
those  who  gave  them  bread ;  and  as 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  Charles 
Kemble  thrashed  Westmacott,  that's 
aU,  but— 

**  Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur 
m  illis. 

I  am  only  digressing  very  foolishly 
to  prove^  what  all  the  world  knows, 
that 

Those  who  are  in  may  grin, 
Those  who  are  out  will  pout 
So  to  come  back  to  my  story. 

As  we  passed  through  the  little 
coffee-room,  I  perceived  in  one  comer 
a  shabby-genteel  looking  personage, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  from 
the  nod  of  recognition  he  gave  Paul, 
he  was  evidently  one  of  the  "  frater- 
nity." I  thought  I  remembered  the 
face,  and  asked  who  he  was. 

"  It  is  poor  Tom  Phillips,  once  a 
celebrated  singer,  admired  and  liked 
by  all  for  his  talent  and  good  humour. 
Poor  fellow !  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
he  has  at  len^h  got  a  job,  though 
rather  a  fatig^ng  one.** 

*'  A  theatrical  engagement,  doubt- 
less?" 

*'  Not  so.  I  was  running  down  to 
Greenwich  yesterday,  to  eat  some 
white  bait  at  a  friend's  expense,  when 
I  saw  a  figure,  that  I  thought  I  knew, 
standing  at  a  comer,  t^dking  down 
notes.  The  moment,  however,  the 
individual  saw  roe,  he  bolted  down  a 
lane.  But  as  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
baulked,  I  took  the  liberty  of  followine 
him  ;  and  soon  overtaking  him,  found 
it  to  be  old  Tom,  who  had  tried  to 
escape  recognition,  feeling  ashamcid, 
poor  fellow,  at  being  discovered  by  a 
brother  performer,  in  the  act  of 
*  taking  scraps.' 

''What's  that?'* 

**  A  very  simple  duty,  performed 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  railroad.  The  persons 
employed  to  *  take  traffic,'  are  posted 
at  various  branches  of  the  carriage- 
road,  for  which  a  railroad  is  proposed 
to  be  substituted.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  their  stations  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  set  down,  on 
oath,  a  just  account  of  every  coach, 
waggon,  cart,  flock,  or  passenger  that 


passes  aloi^  the  thoroughfare,  in  or 
der  to  enable  the  committee  to  judg^e 
of  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  a 
more  expeditious  line  of  travelling-. 
For  this  the  poor  devils  only  get  about 
5s.  a  day,  the  smallest  remuneration 
for  such  a  degree  of  labour  known. 
It  will,  however,  I  trust,  keep  poor 
Tom  till  better  times  come  round." 

"What!"  cried  I,  ** is. there  nCr 
fund  for  the  worn-out  actor,  who  has 
spent  his  best  days  and  energies  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public  ?** 

**  Yes,  for  those  who  belong  to  our 
royal  theatres  there  are  two  funds^ 
thouffh  very  small  ones.  These  occa- 
sioniuly  benefit  a  deserving  object, 
such  as  good,  funny  old  Blanchard, 
who  sits  yonder,  and  who  receives  a 
salary  from  one  of  them.  But  for 
other  performers,  be  their  merit  what 
it  may,  they  have  but  two  resources  to 
fly  to — b^ging,  or  the  work-house." 

I  shuddered  and  passed  on. 

Within  the  little  parlour  beyond 
the  bar  was  assembled  a  familiar  knot 
of  intimates,  habitues  of  the  house. 
Close  to  the  fire,  with  a  steaming  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  in  hb  hand,  sat 
Prescott  Warde,  who  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  me,  than  he  rose  and  honour- 
ably repaid  me  the  £10  note  he  had 
borrowed  from  me  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. This  I  the  more  particularly 
record,  since  poor  Warde,  who  hestai 
his  theatrical  career  in  Bath,  and  first 
played  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Way- 
tett,  (then  Miss  Cooke,)  is  now  no 
more  ;  and  though  an  extravagant 
and  improvident  man,  yet  the  ex-artil- 
lery officer,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  a  well-meaning  and  an 
honorable  fellow. 

In  another  comer  sat  Broad  (who 
died  the  other  day  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  he  went  broken-hearted 
after  his  unsuccessful  lawsuit  with 
Braham.)  His  gaunt  appearance,  his 
slow  speech,  were  far  from  indicative 
of  his  general  abilities  and  amusing 
social  talents  when  properly  drawn 
forth,  or  the  powers  he  displayed  when 
managing  the  Italian  Opera-house. 
At  once  an  artist,  an  architect,  and 
dramatic  author.  Broad  was  yet  a 
shy  and  awkward  man.  That  he  suc- 
ceeded as  a  miniature  painter  none 
can  doubt,  since  Miss  Wiseman,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Broad,  now  performing 
on  the  American  stage,  was  so 
much  struck  by  a^  fancy  portraiture 
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«f  beatttj  drawn  by  him^  (which, 
strange  to  say,  was  a  close  likeness  of 
herself,)  that  she  soon  afterwards 
married  him.  As  an  architect,  the 
plans  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  the 
various  buildings  he  has  erected,  and 
above  all,  the  Dublin  Theatre,  will 
prove  him  to  be  one.  As  a  dramatic 
author  he  was  also  successful ;  yet 
that  he  was  driven  from  this  country 
by  actual  penury  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  his  mends. 

Abbott,  of  whom  I  could  (and  per- 
haps hereafter  shall)  relate  a  thousand 
amusing  anecdotes,  was  telling  the 
others  the  famous  manner  in  which  he 
had  done  the  sharks.  Ruined  by  his 
Dublin  speculation,  he  had  arrived  in 
London,  obtained  an  engagement,  and 
was  to  have  re-opened  his  career  (in 
the  honest  hope  of  gaining  money  to 
pay  his  debts)  with  Miss  F.  Kemble, 
m  Romeo  and  Juliet :  when  lo !  he 
received  information  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  arrest  him  as  he  went  on 
the  stage.  Poor  Charley  I  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  Fortunately,  he  had  an 
excellent  fellow  for  a  brother,  a  fellow 
at  once  of  talent  and  ener^,  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  a  lawyer.  Though  two 
days  were  only  now  intervenmg,  it 
was  found  time  sufficient  to  strike  a 
docket  as  a  bankrupt  against  him,  a 
friend  being  the  petitionmg  creditor. 
Now  unfortunately  law,  like  love,  "  ne- 
ver did  run  smooth,"  and  it  chanced 
that  the  very  morning  of  the  play, 
when  the  creditor  should  have  arrived 
in  London,  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic 
fit,  and  the  vultures  of  the  law,  the 
eivil  cannibals  called  bailifl^,  again  be- 
lieved that  they  should  grasp  their 
feast  of  human  flesh,  and  prepared  for 
their  seizure.  The  curtain  was  raised ; 
they  pounced  on  their  prey ;  when 
coolly  and  unmoved  the  quaint  actor, 
with  a  look  of  mock  dismay,  handed 
them    his    legal  protection.      Judge 


Coleridge  and  others  forming  the  com- 
mission, justly  conceiving  his  cause 
to  be  a  very  hard  one,  had  one  and  all 
started  off  that  morning,  on  the  arri« 
val  of  the  news,  to  the  stricken  cre- 
ditor, and  clinically  received  his  tes- 
timony, and  granted  the  protection 
necessary  to  secure  a  bankrupt  against 
arrest.  William  Abbott  is,  I  believe, 
now  a  man  of  fortune  in  America. 
Taut  mieux  he  is  a  good-tempered 
gentlemanly  fellow. 

Tom  Greene,  or  rather  the  Ever- 
Green,  for,  like  Madame  Vestris,  he 
appears  to  have  the  art  of  retaining 
perpetual  youth,  was  laughing  away 
with  his  usual  good  humour,  and  rub- 
bing his  lips  with  great  delight  at  an 
anecdote  Meadows  had  just  told.  In 
this  he  was  wise,  for  in  the  first  place 
he  set  off  a  row  of  the  best  teeth  I 
ever  beheld,  and  in  the  second,  re- 
minded one  that  his  legs  were  of  such 
perfect  make  and  symmetry,  that  their 
form  alone  had  gained  him  a  noble 
wife,  the  sister  of  a  peer  of  England, 
to  whom,  be  it  ever  remembered  to 
his  credit,  Tom  Greene  always  be- 
haved in  the  best,  the  most  honorable 
manner ;  the  more  shame  for  those 
who  inherited  her  property,  and  al- 
lowed poor  Greene  again  to  seek  the 
stage  as  the  only  means  of  supporting 
himself. 

The  man*s  spirits  seemed  happily 
buoyant,  for  he  certainly  appeared  as 
cheerful  in  the  little  bar  of  the  Wre- 
kin,  as  he  did  some  years  before  when 
presiding  at  his  own  table  in  Man- 
chester-square. 

Anderson  (not  the  one  who  now  per- 
forms at  Coven t  Garden,)  and  the  dry, 
talented,  yet  soured  Benson  Hill  made 
up  the  coterie.  So  after  ascertaining 
that  the  supper-party  Paul  had  invited 
were  ready  and  awaiting  us  up-stairs, 
we  quitted  the  little  knot  around  the 
widow  Brown's  fireside. 


CHAPTER  XI. — THE  SUPPEft, 


After  taking  a  peep  into  the  room 
into  which  Kean  was  carried  from  the 
stage,  after  pronouncing  the  singularly 
apposite  sentence,  "  Othello's  occupa- 
tion's gone,"  and  where  he  lay  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  only  quitted  it  to  be 
borne  to  his  death-bed  at  Kew>  nt^e 


entered  the  lon^  supper-room.  Here 
I  found  assembled  a  pleasant  batch  of 
fellows  who  had  been  specially  invited 
to  meet  and  congratulate  me  on  the 
success  of  my  play.  Alas  ^  alas !  mat- 
ters had  turned  out  very  differently  ; 
but  the  mbfortune  which  had  come  to 
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Wght  my  hapn  imakd  to  lum  KHl» 
«fl£0t  ott  then.  TlM]r  aH  wove  mOiiv 
flMen,  and  whether  mm  extreme  good 
tMCe,  or  imwamaitable  i^thj^  the 
which  I  could  nerer  dlseoTer^  they 
Mver  eertaittij  cast  »  gloom  on  the 
erremng^s  entertaonm^itf  h^  the  re- 
lAotest  allasioii  to  my  piece;  nor 
eboi^  I  erer  have  recndled  them  to 
mj  mmd  as  comiected  with  the  stage, 
bad  not  one  of  them,  when  a  little 
advanced  in  liquor,  drank  immortal 
Shakespeare's  memorj,  when  I  felt 
oaOed  upon,  as  a  follower  of  his,  to 
retom  thanks  for  him,  which  they 
received  very  gfood-natoredly ;  and  I 
bare  no  donbt  I  was  very  wi^  with- 
out meaning  it,  for  they  all  laughed ; 
but  this  was  at  a  late  period  of  the 
entertMsment. 

The  perly  were  almost  all  musical 
men.  Little  hi,  jolly  Blewitt,  whose 
face  and  %nre,  like  a  well-written 
title-page,  told  you  what  you  were  to 
expect  within.  Orer  his  glass  of  erog, 
the  talented  author  of  Judy  Braghalan 
seemed  the  very  type  of  jolK^.  For- 
getting all  his  troubles,  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  good  fellows, 
Kttle  merry  Blewitt  defied  cares  and 
bnm-bailifib. 

Alexander  Lee,  the  very  reverse, 
naturally  given  to  drollery  and  hu- 
mour, the  best  narrator  of  a  "  good 
story'*  in  London,  looked  as  if  he  had 
cause  for  grief  *'  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance." 

Rodwell,  whose  mother  keeps  the 
bar  in  the  saloon  in  Drury-lane,  and 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Liston, 
looked  as  happy  and  laughed  as  loud 
as  he  always  does  when  feasting  at  a 
IHend's  expense. 

Sam  Lover  seemed  as  if  he  had  a 
something  witty  and  quaint  quivering 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongae.  Talent  in 
every  line  of  his  well-looking  phiz, 
good-humour  in  every  trait,  this  clever 
artbt,  author,  and  composer,  delighted 
me  occasionally  during  the  evening 
by  his  queer  narratives  and  soul- 
touching  ballads,  more  than  I  be- 
lieved myself  capable  of  being,  con- 
sidering my  late  misfortunes. 

But  I  must  not  be  thus  minute,  or 
1  shall  never  get  through  my  stray 
reminiscences  ;  so  I  shall  at  once  con- 
dense the  rest  of  the  party,  by  declar- 
ing they  were  all  first-rate  people  ; 
nor  will  I  put  the  words  I  heard  that 
evening  into  each  mim's  mouth  aa  they 


pMstd,  as  i  might  tiwrehy  ntake  en^ 
mies  for  tWm:  williog,  rather  tkan 
this  diould  happen,  to  cast  the  whole 
amui  on  the  uioulders  of  one,  whom 
every  one  knows,  or  at  least  has  heard 
of,  namely,  John  Smith. 

I  was  rather  taken  with  the  aoeomt 
K...^  gave  of  a  dinner  he  hftd  that 
day  partiken  of  at  the  heuae  of  Bi»* 
dame  Vestris.  Amongst  other  things 
that  passed  at  her  well-appointed  table, 
the  following  episode  much  amoaed 
me. 

In  the  course  of  dinner,  a  phkfce  was 
handed  to  the  fur  hostess  by  a  servaaty 
on  which  a  slight  spcfi  of  £rt  ap- 
peared. She  turned  indignantly 
round,  and  scolded  the  man  mva^Yj, 
who  declared,  in  turn,  that  he  h»d 
received  it  from  the  page.  Questioned 
about  it,  the  page  refuted  to  acknow- 
ledee  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.  Madame  now  became  quite  furious, 
and  every  one  laid  down  thetr 
knife  and  fork,  none  daring  to  inter- 
fere between  her  and  the  object  of 
her  wrath. 

**  Send  up  Beauiois,  then — send  up 
Beaujois,"  cried  the  lady,  **  I'll  have 
the  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom ;  send 
him  up  directly." 

The  poor  page  too  glad  to  escape, 
rushed  out  to  summon  the  French 
butler  (whose  name,  by-the-by,  I  am 
not  sure  of,)  who,  beii^  a  prime 
favourite  with  his  mistress,  might,  it 
was  hoped,  avert  the  coming  storm. 
Presently  the  respectable  Frenchman 
entered.  Madame  V— ^  held  out  the 
plate  to  him. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ? — do  you  sec 
that?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

♦*  Well,  sir?" 
g    "Madame?" 

*'  Tell  me,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  it?" 

<^  Pardon,  madame,  but  I  see  no- 
thing— I  do  not  understand." 

*'  You  don't,  don't  you  ;  come 
here.  Now,  Monsieur  Beaujois,  look 
well,"  and  she  pointA^  the  odious 
spot.  "  Look,  and  tell  me  what  you 
call  that,"  and  she  handed  him  the 
plate. 

The  old  foreigner  very  coolly  took 
out  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and 
deliberately  put  them  on.  Then  com- 
mencing an  examination  of  the  object 
given  to  him,  he  turned  it  over  and 
over  again  without  saying  one  word, 
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ov  offering  a  single  observation,  tiU 
his  mistress,  out  of  all  patience  at  his 
silence,  demanded  angrily,  **  Now, 
sir,  what  do  you  call  that  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  butler,  re- 
spectfully handing  it  back  to  her,  <*  I 
call  dat  a  plate" 

In  less  than  a  moment,  the  fair 
ayren,  forgetting  every  thing  else, 
totally  regardless  of  all  around  her, 
hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  luckless 
Frenchman  ^ho,  apparently  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  mildly  and 
quietly  took  off  his  spectacles,  made 
his  bow  and  exit. 

"  By-the-by,  what  is  this  story  I 
hear  of  her  musical  rival  having  bad 
a  fortune  left  her?"  asked  some 
one. 

L gave  the  following  account 

of  it. 

Two  days  ago,  a  gentleman,  who 

gave  his  name  as  Mr.  A ,  called 

on  the  sweet  warbler,  and  after  some 
few  apologies  for  intruding  on  her  as 
a  stranger,  informed  her  that  a  bro- 
ther of  nL«,  a  man  of  considerable  for- 
tune, had  heard  her  sing  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  had  felt  such  exqui- 
site delight  from  her  tones,  particu- 
larly from  hearing  her  "  Kate  Kear- 
ney," that  he  had-  on  his  death-bed 
made  a  will,  leaving  his  brothers  the 
great  bulk  of  his  fortune  between 
them,  on  condition  that  they  pre- 
sented   Mrs.    W with    a    small 

legacy  in  money,  and  the  heart  of  the 
entranced  testator,  which  was  to  be 
carefully  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
remitted  to  England,  the  family  being 
then  resident  abroad.  In  case  this 
last  stipulation  was  not  complied  with 
within  twelve  months  from  his  de- 
cease, the  whole  property  was  to 
revert  to  the  songstress,  who,  though 
personally  unknown  to  him,  had  so 
often  delighted  him  with  her  strains. 
Having    thus    explained,  to    the    no 

small  surprise   of  Mrs.   W ,  who 

with  shrinking  horror,  expected  him 
each  moment  to  produce  the  dead 
raan*s  heart,  Jie^ went  on  to  say,  that 
his  brother  had  been  dead  two  years, 
but  they  had  never  taken  out  his 
heart ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  she 
insisted  on  it,  the  whole  fortune  of  the 

late   Mr.  A ,  of  Liege,  belonged 

to  his  astonished  hearer.  However 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  hope, 
that  she  would  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
survivmg  relatives.     With  her  usual 


good  nature,  Mrs*  W— i.  instatttly 
consented  ta  forego  her  claim,  aecept^ 
iiig  merely  some  trifling  token  of  %h(d 
gratitude  her  noble  conduct,  in  thus 
giving  up  a  splendid  fortune,  had  in- 
spired in  the  breasts  of  the  family. 

A  song  was  now  called  for,  and 
Alexander  Lee  gave  us  one,  which  I 
had  often  heard  poor  Tim  Faurfield 
sing  in  his  better  da^'s.  This  led  to  a 
conversation,  from  which  I  gathere4 
another  instance  of  noble  generosity  in 
our  profession. 

When  poor  Tim  was  first  reduced 
to  that  utter  state  of  destitution,  in 
which  most  of  my  readers  have  doubts 
less  beheld  him,  he  called!  on  Yates 
and  stated  his  situation.  Yates  had 
known  him  in  the  army,  and  requested 
him  to  call  again  on  the  foUowing 
day,  by  which  time  the  manager  of 
the  Adelphi  had  made  an  arflmge- 
ment,  that  poor  Tim  should  be  served 
daily,  at  a  tavern  in  Maiden  Lane, 
with  an  ample  dinner  and  a  pint  of 
ale  at  his  (Yates's)  exjpense.  Fairfield 
was  all  gratitude,  and  went  on  well 
for  a  few  weeks.  At  length  he  in- 
sisted on  having  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  with  his  meal.  The  land- 
lord appealed  to  Fred.  Yates,  who, 
well  knowing  the  leading  foible  of  his 
friend,  refused  the  request.  Tim 
wrote  him  an  indignant  note,  and 
never  again  would  take  advantage  of 
his  bounty ;  preferring  to  beg  in  the 
*•  Cider  Cellars,'*  to  taking  a  good 
dinner  without  brandy-and-water.  I 
mention  this,  because  it  is  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
Fairfield's  nmnerous  biographers,  and 
because  it,  at  once,  gives  a  noble  trait 
in  Yates's  character,  and  displays  one 
more  eccentricity  in  that  of  the  poor 
captain. 

"  Talking  of  managers,  were  you  at 
Covent  Garden  this  morning  during 
rehearsal  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Pau',  *«  I  had  work 
to  do  at  the  Lane." 

"  We  had  a  famous  scene  with  La- 
porte,  strangely  pourtraying  the  su- 
periority of  foreign  management.'* 

I  asked  the  story. 

"  Laporte,    who    is    very   anxious 

about  the  success  of  Cinderella,  was 

"early  on  the  stage,  and  all  arrived  in 

time   save  the    Prima   Donna,    Miss 

Paton.*' 

"Where  is  Madlle.  Paton?"  de« 
manded  Laporte  angrily« 
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«<She  is  unwell/'  replied  the 
prompter,  "I  have  received  a  note 
from  her  to  say  that  indisposition 
prevents  her  attending  rehearsal  this 
momiiu^." 

**  Where  b  her  doctor's  certifi- 
cate?" 

"  She  has  not  sent  one ;  she  is  only 
slightly  nnw ell." 

''What!  stay  awav,  and  no  doc- 
tor's certificate!  Ah!  ah!  I  shall 
settle  her.  Come  here,  come  here, 
Mons.  2e  siffleur^**  beckoning  to  the 
prompter,  ''go  directly,  quick,  get 
two  gens^'Ormei,  and  fetch  her  here 
directly,  or  I  shall  pat  you  en  prison," 

We  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  it 
was  with  gpreat  difficulty  we  could  per- 
suade him  that  ladies,  m  this  cotmtry, 
were  beyond  the  power  of  g-^iw-d'-armtf* 
and  prisons.* 

"  llave  you  seen  the  Jewess?"  said 
KodwelL,  taming  to  Planche,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Paris. 

"To  be  sure  I  have.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  superb  spectacle  I  ever 
beheld.*' 

.  "So  I  should  think,  firom  what 
Bunn  told  me  the  other  day,"  siud  he, 
with  a  sly  look,  which  announced  that 
he  had  an  amusinff  arriere  pensee. 
We  drew  the  foUowmg  anecdote  from 
him. 

He  had  met  Bunn  just  as  he  ar- 
rived, and  instantly  asked  him  how  he 
liked  the  new  Parisian  opera  he  had 
been  to  witness.  "  As  to  the  plot," 
replied  the  worthy  manager,  "it  is 


poor  enough.  The  music  'we  must 
cut  out ;  but  as  to  the  pageant,  it  is 
beyond  description/*  and  he  actually 
gave  a  long  wnistle  with  admiration. 

"  Was  it  then  so  really  fine,  so  very 
splendid?" 

"  Splendid — splendid !  it  was  more 
than  tnat.  It  is  so  magnificent,  that 
damme  if  I  don't  think  it  would  make 
even  Shakespsare  go  down.** 

Such  a  test  of  its  grandeur  was  in- 
contestable. I  left  my  fat  friend  in 
extasy. 

At  this  instant  a  boy  came  in  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Smith.  I  instantly  went 
out.  He  led  me  into  the  open  court. 
Here  I  found  two  ill-looking  men 
wiuting  for  me,  who  without  more  ado 
seized  on  me  and  hurried  me  ofl^,  ere  I 
had  time  to  make  resistance.  A  coach 
was  in  attendance  at  the  comer,  into 
which  they  thrast  me,  and  jumping  in 
after  roe,  we  all  drove  off  at  a  rapidrate* 
till  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  very 
suspicious  looking?  house,  evideiitly  built 
for  some  sinister  purpose  f  for  all  the 
windows  were  closed  with  iron  bars, 
so  as  to  prevent  escape  from  within ; 
while  the  thick  double  door,  which 
opened  at  a  signal  given  by  my  con- 
ductors, would  evidently  prevent  my 
calls  for  assistance  being  heard  from 
without.  I  therefore  made  one  dread- 
ful struggle,  but  all  in  vain.  In  the 
next  instant  I  heard  a  lock  turn,  a 
chain  put  up,  a  bolt  shot,  and  I  was 
now  a  prisoner,  at  the  mercy  of  men 
evidently  bent  on  my  destruction. 


*  The  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  system  was  demonstrate  din  Milan, 
when  Glossop  was  director  of  the  second  theatre,  (as  he  was  also  of  all  the  thea- 
tres in  that  city  in  1835,^  by  a  most  simple  operation,  which  I  mil  relate  in  his 
own  words.  Vacaij,  having  given  him  the  score  of  **  Romeo  e  Giuletta"  incom- 
plete, promised  to  deliver  the  music  of  the  last  act  by  a  certain  day.  Glossop, 
well  knowing  the  character  of  the  composer,  was  prepared  for  a  disappointment,  and 
found  his  expectations  fully  verified.  Three  days  more  were  granted  to  Vacaij. 
Again  he  failed  in  his  promise.  Another,  a  final  postponement,  and  the  same  result. 
Olossip,  now  out  of  ul  patience,  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  prison  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  next  morning,  on  his  release,  the  composer  breakfasted  with  the 
director.  They  w^it  on  the  staffe  together.  Vacaij,  while  in  confinement,  had 
comi>osed  the  splendid  duet  of  the  last  act.  Would  to  heaven  we  could,  by 
imprisoning  our  native  composers,  squeese  out  similar  music.-— JoAn  Smith, 
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CHARLES  o'm ALLEY,   THE   1BI8H   DRAGOON^ 
CHAPTER  LXXX. THE  VILLA* 


The  gentle  twilight  of  an  autumnal 
evening,  calm,  serene,  and  mellow, 
was  filling,  as  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
consciousness  of  life  and  being,  and 
looked  around  me.  I  lay  in  a  large 
and  handsomely  furnibhed  apartment, 
in  which  the  hand  of  taste  was  as  evi* 
dent  in  all  the  decorations,  as  the  un- 
sparing employment  of  wealth ;  the 
silk  draperies  of  my  bed,  the  inlaid 
tables,  the  ormolu  ornaments  which 
glittered  upon  the  chimney-piece,  were 
one  by  one,  so  many  puzzles  to  my  err- 
ing senses.  I  opened  and  shut  my  eyes 
again  and  again,  and  essayed  by  every 
means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  not  the  visionary  creations 
of  a  fevered  mind.  I  stretched  out 
my  hands  to  feel  the  objects  ;  and  even 
while  holding  the  freshly-plucked 
flowers  in  my  erasp  I  could  scarce 
persuade  myself  that  they  were  real. 
A  thrill  of  pain  at  this  instant  recalled 
me  to  other  thoughts,  and  I  turned 
my  eyes  upon  my  wounded  arm,  which 
swollen  and  stiffened,  lay  motionless 
beside  me.  Gradually,  my  memory 
came  back,  and  to  my  weak  faculties 
some  passages  of  my  former  life  were 
presented,  not  collectedly  it  is  true, 
nor  in  any  order,  but  scattered,  isolated 
scenes.  While  such  thoughts  flew 
past,  my  ever-rising  question  to  myself 
was,  "  Where  am  1  now  ?**  The  vague 
feeling  which  illness  leaves  upon  the 
mind,  whispered  to  me  of  kind  looks 
and  soft  voices  ;  and  I  had  a  dreamy 
consciousness  about  me  of  being 
watched,  and  cared  for,  but  where* 
fore,  or  by  whom,  I  knew  not. 

From  a  partly  open  door  which  led 
into  a  garden,  a  mild  and  balmy  air 
fanned  my  temples,  and  soothed  my 
heated  brow  ;  and  as  the  light  curtain 
waved  to  and  fro  with  the  breeze,  the 
odour  of  the  rose  and  the  orange-tree 
filled  the  apartment. 

There  is  something  in  the  feeling 
of  weakness  which  succeeds  to  long 
illness  of  the  most  delicious  and  re- 
fined enjoyment.  The  spirit  emerg- 
ing as  it  were  from  the  thraldom  of 
its  grosser  prison,  rises  high  and  tjn- 


umphant  above  the  meaner  thoughts 
and  more  petty  ambitions  of  daily  life. 
Purer  feelings,  more  ennobling  hopes 
succeed ;  and  gleams  of  our  childhood, 
mingling  with  our  promises  for  the 
future,  make  up  an  ideal  existence,  in 
which  the  low  passions  and  cares  of 
ordinary  life  enter  not  or  are  forgot- 
ten, "lis  then  we  learn  to  hold  con- 
verse with  ourselves  ;  'tis  then  we  ask 
how  has  our  manhood  performed  the 
promises  of  its  youth?  or,  have  our 
ripened  prospects  borne  out  the  pledges 
of  our  boyhood?  'Tis  then,  in  the 
calm  justice  of  our  lonely  hearts  we 
learn  how  our  failures  are  but  another 
name  for  our  faults,  and  that  what 
we  looked  on  as  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  are  but  the  fruits  of  our  own 
vices.  Alas,  how  short-lived  are  such 
intervals.  Like  the  fitful  sunshine  in 
the  wintry  sky,  they  throw  one  bright 
and  joyous  tint  over  the  dark  land- 
scape ;  for  a  moment  the  valley  and 
the  mountain-top  are  bathed  in  a  ruddy 
glow  ;  the  leafless  tree  and  the  dark 
moss  seem  to  feel  a  touch  of  spring  ; 

but  the  next  instant  it  is  past Ae 

lowering  clouds  and  dark  shadows 
intervene,  and  the  cold  blast,  the 
moaning  wind,  and  the  dreary  waste 
are  once  more  before  us. 

I  endeavoured  to  recall  the  latest 
events  of  my  career,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
real  and  the  visionary  were  inextri- 
cably mingled ;  and  the  scenes  of  my 
campaigns  were  blended  with  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  doubts,  which  had  no 
existence  save  in  my  dreams.  My 
curiosity  to  know  where  I  \vas,  grew 
now  my  strongest  feeling,  and  I  raised 
myself  with  one  arm,  to  look  around 
me.  In  the  room  all  was  still  and 
silent,  but  nothing  seemed  to  intimate 
what  I  sought  for.  As  I  looked,  how- 
ever,  the  wind  blew  back  the  curtain 
which  half  concealed  the  sash  door, 
and  disclosed  to  me  the  figure  of  a 
man,  seated  at  a  table  ;  his  back  was 
towards  me  ;  but  his  broad  sombrero 
hat  and  brown  mantle  bespoke  his 
nation ;  the  light  blue  c\xA  of  smoko 
which  wreathed  gently  upwards,  and 
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the  4mpte  display  of  long-neckedy 
straw-wrapped  flasks,  also  attested 
that  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  a 
true  peninsular  gusto,  having  probably 
partaken  of  a  long  siesta. 

It  was  a  perfect  picture  in  its  way 
of  the  indolent  luxury  of  the  South  ; 
the  rich  and  perfumed  flowers,  half 
closing  to  the  night  air,  but  sighing 
fbrth  a  perfbmed  '^  huonas  noches^**  as 
they  betook  themselves  to  rest;  the 
slender  shadows  of  the  tall  shrubs, 
atretehing  motionless  across  the  walks ; 
the  very  attitude  of  the  figure  himself 
wa»  in  keeping,  as  suj^rted  by  easy 
chairs,  he  lounged  at  full  length, 
raiskig  his  head  ever  and  anon,  as  if 
to  watch  the  wreath  of  eddying  smoke 
as  it  rose  upwards  from  his  cigar,  and 
melted  away  in  the  distance. 

"  Yes,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  for 
some  time,  **  such  is  the  rerr  type  of 
his  nation.  Surrounded  by  every 
hixury  of  clhnate,  blessed  with  ail 
that  earth  can  offer  of  its  best  and 
fiuiHBSt,  and  yet  onl^  using  such  gifts 
as  mere  sensual  grattflcations.*'  Start- 
ing with  this  theme,  I  wove  a  whole 
story  for  the  unknown  personage, 
whom,  in  my  wandering  fiincv  I  began 
by  creating  a  grandee  of  Portugal, 
invested  with  rank,  honours,  and 
riches,  but  who,  efllBminated  by  the 
habits  and  usages  of  his  country,  had 
become  the  mere  idle  voluptuary, 
living  a  life  of  easy  and  inglorious  in- 
dolence. My  further  musings  were 
interrupted  at  this  moment,  for  the 
individual  to  whom  I  had  been  so  com- 
plimentary in  my  reverie,  slowly  arose 
from  his  recumbent  position,  flung  his 
loose  mantle  carelessly  across  his  leil 
shoulder,  and,  pushing  open  the  sash 
door,  entered  my  chamber.  Directing 
his  steps  to  a  large  mirror,  he  stood 
for  some  minutes  contemplating  him- 
self with  what,  from  his  attitude,  I 
judged  to  be  no  small  satis^tion. 
Though  his  back  was  still  towards 
me,  and  the  dim  twilight  of  the  room 
too  unoertain  to  see  much,  yet  I  could 
Berceive  that  he  was  evidently  admir- 
mg  himself  in  the  glass.  Of  this  fact 
I  had  soon  the  most  complete  proof ; 
for  as  I  looked,  he  slowly  raised  his 
broad-leafed  Spanish  hat  with  an  air 
of  most  imposing  pretension,  and 
bowed  reverently  to  himself. 

**Come  va,  vostra  Semoria,**  said  he. 

The  whple  gesture  and  style  of  this 
proceeding  struck  me  as  so  ridiculous, 
tiM4  in  ^ite  of  all  my  effortsi  I  could 


scarcely  repress  a  laugh.  He  turned 
quickly  round,  and  i^^proached  the 
bed.  The  deep  shadow  of  the  som- 
brero darkened  the  upper  part  of  his 
features,  but  I  could  distinguish  a  pair 
of  fierce-looking  moustaches  beneath, 
which  curled  upwards  towards  his 
ejes^  while  a  stiff-point  beard  stuck 
straight  from  his  chin.  Fearing  lest 
my  rude  interruption  had  been  over- 
h^ird,  I  was  firaming  some  polite 
speech  in  Portuguese,  when  he  opened 
the  dialogue  by  asking  in  that  lan- 
guage, how  I  did. 

I  replied,  and  was  about  to  ask 
some  questions  relative  to  where,  and 
in  whose  protection  I  then  was,  when 
my  grave-looking  firiend,  giving  a 
piroutte  upon  one  leg,  sent  his  hat 
flying  into  the  air,  and  cried  out  in  a 
voice  that  not  even  my  memory  could 
fail  to  recognise — 

**  By  the  rock  of  Cashel,  he's  cured ! 
he's  cured! — the  fever's  over!  Oh, 
Master  Charles  dear !  oh.  Master 
darling  !  and  you  ain't  mad,  afiher 
all." 

*•  Mad !  no  faith ;  but  I  shrewdly 
suspect  you  must  be." 

"  Oh,  devil  a  taste !  but  spake  to  me, 
honey — spake  to  me,  acushla." 

"  Where  am  I?  whose  house  is  this? 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  disguise — 
that  beard '* 

"  Whisht,  I'll  tell  you  all,  av  you 
have  patience ;  but  are  you  cured  ? 
— tell  me  that  first :  sure  they  was 
going  to  cut  the  arm  off  you,  'till  you 
got  out  of  bed,  and  with  your  pistols 
sent  them  flying,  one  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  other  down  stairs  ;  and 
I  bate  the  little  chap  with  the  saw  my- 
self till  he  couldn't  know  himself  in 
the  glass." 

While  Mike  ran  on  at  this  rate,  I 
never  took  my  eyes  from  him,  and 
all  my  poor  faculties  were  equal 
to  was  to  convince  myself  that  the 
whole  scene  was  not  some  vision  of  a 
wandering  intellect.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  well-known  features  recalled 
me  to  myself,  and,  as  my  doubts  gave 
way  at  length,  I  laughed  long  and 
heartily  at  the  masquerade  absurdity 
of  his  appearance. 

Mike,  meanwhile,  whose  face  ex- 
pressed no  small  mistrust  at  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  mirth,  having  uncloaked 
himself,  proceeded  to  lay  aside  his 
beard  and  moustaches,  saying,  as  he 
did  so, — 

«*  There  now,  darling  5  there  now 
„.  „„  .  ^oogie 
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Maitar  detjr ;  don*t  be  griniiing  that 
way  ;  Til  not  be  a  Portigee  any  more, 
av  youll  be  quiet  and  listen  to  rea- 
son/' 

"  But,  Mike,  wbere  am  I  ?  Answer 
me  that  one  question.*' 

"  You're  at  home,  dear ;  where  eke 
would  you  be?" 

^  At  home,"  said  I,  with  a  start,  as 
my  eye  ranged  over  the  various  arti« 
cles  of  luxury  and  elegance  around,  so 
unlike  the  more  simple  and  unpre- 
tending features  of  my  uncle's  house ; 
"at  home!" 

*'  Ay,  just  so ;  sure  isn't  it  the  same 
thing.  It's  ould  Don  Emanuel  that 
owns  it ;  and  won't  it  be  your  own 
when  you're  married  to  the  lovely 
crayture  herself?" 

I  started  up,  and  placing  my  hand 
upon  my  throbbing  temple,  asked  my- 
self if  I  were  really  awake ;  or  if  some 
flight  of  fancy  had  not  carried  me 
away  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
sense.  '<  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  I,  at 
leng^,  in  a  hollow  voice,  anxious  to 
gather  from  his  words  something  like 
a  clue  to  this  mystery.  "How  did 
this  happen  ?" 

"  Av  ye  mean  how  you  came  here, 
faith  it  was  just  this  way :  — after  you 
got  the  fever,  and  beat  the  doctors, 
devil  a  one  would  go  near  you  but 
myself  and  the  major." 

"  The  major — Miyor  Monsoon?" 

"  No,  Major  Power  himself.  Well, 
he  told  your  friends  up  here  how  it 
was  going  very  hard  with  you,  and 
that  you  were  like  to  die ;  and  the 
same  evening  they  sent  down  a  beau- 
tiful litter,  as  like  a  hearse  as  two 
peas,  for  you,  and  brought  you  up 
here  in  state  ;  devil  a  thing  was  want- 
ing but  a  few  people  to  raise  the  cry 
to  make  it  as  fine  a  funeral  as  ever  I 
seen ;  and  sure  I  set  up  a  whillilew 
myself  in  the  Black  Horse  square,  and 
the  devils  only  laughed  at  me. 

"  Well,  you  see,  they  put  you  into 
a  beautiful  elegant  bed,  and  the  young 
lady  herself  sat  down  beside  you,  be- 
tune  times  fanning  you  with  a  b'g  fan, 
and  then  drying  her  eyes,  for  she  was 
weeping  like  a  waterfall.  ^Don  Mi- 
guel,' says  she  to  me,  —for,  ye  see,  I 
put  your  cloak  on  by  mistaJce  when 
I  was  leaving  the  quarters,  —  *  Don 
Miguel,  questa  hidalgo  e  vostro 
amigo?*" 

**  *  My  most  particular  friend,'  says 
I,  'God  spare  him  many  years  to  bo 
90.* 


"<Then  take  tto  yotit  qoarttrs 
here,'  said  she,  <  and  don't  leave  him ; 
we'll  do' every  thing  in  oiur  power  to 
make  you  oomfortj£le.' 

"  M'm  not  particular,'  says  I ;  '  the 
run  of  the  house        ' " 

"Then  this  is  the  Villa  Nuovs?'* 
said  l,with  a  faint  si^. 

"  The  same,"  repUed  Mike;  <<and 
a  sweet  place  it  is  for  ecitiiig  and 
drinking — for  wine  in  buckets  full,  av 
jre  axed  for  it, — for  dancing  and  sing* 
mg  ev«ry  evening,  with  as  pretty 
craytures  as  ever  I  set  eyes  upon.. 
Upon  my  conscience,  it*s  as  good  as 
Galway  ;  and  good  maimers  it  is  they 
have.  What's  more,  none  of  your 
liberties  nor  familiarities  with  stran« 
gers,  but  it's  Don  Miguel,  devil  a  less. 
<  Don  Miguel,  av  it's  plaxing  to  you 
to  take  a  drop  of  X«res  before 
your  meat, — or  would  you  have  a 
shaugh  of  a  pipe  or  cigar  when  you're 
done : '  that's  the  way  of  it." 

**  And  Sir  George  Dashwood,**  said 
I,  "  has  he  been  here?  has  he  inquired 
forme?" 

"  Every  day,  either  himself  or  one 
of  the  staff  comes  galloping  up  at 
luncheon  time  to  ask  after  you ;  and 
then  th^  have  a  bit  of  tender  dis- 
coorse  with  the  senhora  herself.  Oh  1 
devil  a  bit  need  ye  fear  them,  she's 
true  blue ;  and  it  isn't  the*  major's 
fault — upon  my  conscience  it  isn't; 
for  he  does  be  cominv  the  blarney 
over  her  in  beautiful  style." 

"  Does  Miss  Dashwood  ever  visit 
here?"  said  I,  with  a  voice  faltering 
and  uncertain  enough  to  have  awaken- 
ed suspicion  in  a  more  practised  ob- 
server. 

"  Never  once ;  and  that's  what  I 
call  unnatural  behaviour,  ailer  yon 
saving  her  life;  and  if  she  wasn't        ■" 

**  Be  silent,  I  say." 
.  **  Well — well,  there  ;  I  won't  say 
any  more  ;  and  sure  it's  time  for  me 
to  be  putting  on  my  beard  again.  I'm 
goin^  to  the  casino  with  Catrina,  and 
sure  it's  with  real  ladies  I  might  be  going 
av  if  it  wasn't  for  Mi^or  Power,  that 
told  them  I  wasn't  a  officer ;  but  it's 
all  right  again.  I  gave  them  a  great 
history  of  the  Frees,  from  the  time  of 
Cuilla  na  Toole,  that  was  one  of  the 
family,  and  a  cousin  of  Moses,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  they  behave  well  to  one 
that  comes  from  an  ould  stock." 

"  Don  Miguel  t  Don  Miguel,"  said 
a  voice  from  the  garden. 

"  I'm  coming,  my  angel  \  I'm  com« 
"■" '  O' 
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ing,  my  turtle  doye>**  said  Mike,  ar- 
ranging his  moustaches  and  beard 
with  amazing  dexterity.  **  Ah,  hut  it 
would  do  your  heart  good  av  you 
oould  take  a  peep  at  us  ahout  twelve 
o'clock,  dancing  *  dirty  James*  for  a 
Bolero,  and  just  see  Miss  Catrina,  the 
lady's  maid,  doing  *  cover  the  buckle* 
as  neat  as  nature.  There  now,  there's 
the  lemonade  near  yonr  hand,  and 
I'll  leave  you  the  lamp,  and  you  may 
ffo  asleep  as  soon  as  you  please,  for 
Miss  Inez  won't  come  in  to-night  to 
play  the  guitar,  for  the  doctor  said  it 
might  do  you  harm  now." 

So  saying,  and  before  I  could  sum- 
mon presence  of  mind  to  ask  another 
question,  Don  Miguel  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  broad  folds  of  his  Spanish 
cloak,  and  strode  from  the  room  with 
the  air  of  an  hidalgo. 

I  slept  but  little  that  night ;  the  full 
tide  of  memory  rushing  in  upon  me, 
brought  back  the  hour  of  ni^  return 
to  Lisbon  and  the  wreck  of  all  my 
hopes,  which,  from  the  narrative  of 
my  servant,  1  now  perceived  to  be 
complete.  I  dare  not  venture  upon 
recording  how  many  plans  suggested 
themselves  to  my  troubled  spirit,  and 
were  in  return  rejected.  To  meet 
Lucy  Dashwood — to  make  a  full  and 
candid  declaration — to  acknowledge 
that  flirtation  alone  with  Donna  Inez 
— a  mere  passing,  boyish  flirtation — 
had.  given  the  colouring  to  my  inno- 
cent passion,  and  that  in  heart  and 
soul  1  was  hers  and  hers  only.  This 
was  my  first  resolve,  but  alas !  if  I  had 
not  courage  to  sustain  a  common  in- 
terview, to  meet  her  in  the  careless 
crowd  of  a  drawing-room,  what  could 
I  do  under  circumstances  like  these : 
besides,  the  matter  would  be  cut  very 
short  by  her  coolly  declaring  that  she 
had  neither  right  nor  inclination  to 
listen  to  such  a  declaration.  The 
recollection  of  her  look  as  she  passed 
me  to  h^  carriage  came  flashing 
across  my  brain  and  decided  this 
point.  No,  no!  I'll  not  encounter 
that ;  however  appearances  for  the 
moment  had  been  agmnst  me,  she 
should  not  have  treated  me  thus  coldly 
and  disdainfully.  It  was  quite  clear 
she  had  never  cared  for  me ;  wounded 
pride  had  been  her  only  feeling :  and 
so  as  I  reasoned,  I  ended  by  satisfying 
myself  that  in  that  quarter  all  was  at 
an  end  for  ever. 


Now  then  for  dilemma  number  two, 
I  tbought-r-the  senhora.  My  first 
impulse  was  one  of  any  thing  but  gra- 
titude to  her,  by  whose  kind  tender 
care  my  hours  of  pain  and  suffering* 
had  been  soothed  and  alleviated.  But 
for  her,  and  I  should  have  been  spared 
all  my  present  embarrassment — all  my 
shipwrecked  fortunes;  but  for  her  I 
should  now  be  the  aid-de-camp  resid- 
ing in  Sir  George  Dashwood's  own 
house,  meeting  with  Lucy  every  hour 
of  the  day,  dming  beside  her,  riding 
out  with  her,  pressing  my  suit  by 
every  means  and  with  every  advantage 
of  my  position ;  but  for  her  and  her 
dark  eyes — and,  by-the-by,  what  eyes 
they  are,  how  full  of  brilliancy,  yet 
how  teeming  with  an  expression  of 
soft  and  melting  sweetness;  and  her 
mouth  too,  how  perfectly  chisselled 
those  full  lips — how  different  from  the 
cold  unbending  firmness  of  Miss  Dash- 
wood's — not  but  I  have  seen  Lucy 
smile  too,  and  what  a  sweet  smile — 
how  it  lighted  up  her  fair  cheek,  and 
made  her  blue  eyes  darken  and  deepen 
till  they  looked  like  heaven's  own 
vault.  Yes,  there  is  more  poetry  in 
a  blue  eye.  But  still  Inez  is  a  very 
lovely  girl,  and  her  foot  never  was 
surpassed ;  she  is  a  coquette,  too, 
about  that  foot  and  ancle — I  rather 
like  a  woman  to  be  so.  What  a  sen- 
sation she  would  make  in  England- 
how  she  would  be  the  rage  ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  home  and  Galway,  and 
the  astonishment  of  some,  the  admira- 
tion of  others,  as  I  presented  her  as 
my  wife ;  the  congratulations  of  my 
friends,  the  wonder  of  the  men,  the 
tempered  envy  of  the  women.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  my  uncle,  as  he  pressed 
her  in  his  arms  say,  "  Yes,  Charley, 
this  is  a  prize  worth  campaigning 
for." 

The  stray  sounds  of  a  guitar  which 
came  from  the  garden  broke  in  upon 
my  musings  at  this  moment.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  finger  was  straying  heedlessly 
across  the  strings.  I  started  up,  and 
to  my  surprise  perceive<l  it  was  Inez. 
Before  I  had  time  to  collect  myself,  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  window  aroused  me ; 
it  opened  softly,  while  from  an  unseen 
hand  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  was 
thrown  upon  my  bed ;  before  I  could 
collect  myself  to  speak,  the  sash  closed 
again  and  I  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. — THE  VISIT. 


Mike's  performances  at  the  masque- 
rade had  doubtless  been  of  the  most 
distinguished  character^  and  demanded 
a  compensating  period  of  repose^  for 
he  did  not  meike  his  appearance  the 
entire  morning.  Towards  noon,  how- 
ever, the  door  from  the  garden  gently 
opened,  and  I  heard  a  step  upon  the 
stone  terrace,  and  somethmg  which 
sounded  to  my  ears  like  the  clank  of  a 
sabre.  I  lifted  my  head,  and  saw 
Fred  Power  beside  me. 

I  shall  spare  my  readers  the  recital 
of  my  friend,  which  however,  more 
full  and  explanatory  of  past  events, 
contained  in  realitv  little  more  than 
Mickey  Free  had  already  told  me.  In 
fine  he  informed  me,  that  our  army  by 
a  succession  of  retreating  movements, 
had  deserted  the  northern  provinces, 
and  now  occupied  the  entrenched  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  That  Massena, 
with  a  powerful  force,  was  still  in 
march;  reinforcements  daily  pouring 
in  upon  him—and  every  expectation 
pointing  to  the  probability  that  he 
would  attempt  to  storm  our  position. 

"  The  wise  heads,"  remarked  Power, 
*'talk  of  our  speedy  embarkation — 
the  sanguine  and  the  hot-headed  rave 
of  a  great  victory,  and  the  retreat  of 
Massena ;  but  I  was  up  at  head-quar- 
ters last  week  with  despatches,  and 
saw  Lord  Wellington  myself." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  make  out  ? 
did  he  drop  any  hint  othb  own  views?" 

<<  Faith,  I  can  t  say  he  did :  he  asked 
me  some  questions  about  the  troops 
just  landed — he  spoke  a  little  of  the 
commissary  department — damned  the 
blankets — said  that  green  forage  was 
bad  food  for  the  artillery  horses — sent 
me  an  English  paper  to  read  about  the 
O.  P.  riots,  and  said  the  harriers  would 
throw  off  about  six  o'clock,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  see  me  at  dinner." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  at 
Power's  catalogue  of  his  lordship's 
topics.  "So,"  said  I,  "he  at  least 
does  not  take  any  gloomy  views  of  oiu* 
present  situation." 

"  Who  can  tell  what  he  thinks  ;  he's 
ready  to  fight,  if  fighting  will  do  any 
thing — and  to  retreat  if  that  be  better. 
But  that  he'll  sleep  an  hour  less,  or 


drink  a  glass  of  claret  more — come 
what  will  of  it — I'll  believe  from  no 
man  living." 

<*  We've  lost  one  gallant  thing  in 
my  case,  Charley,"  resumed  Power. 
"  Busaco  was,  I'm  told  a  glorious  day, 
and  our  people  were  in  the  heat  of  it. 
So  that  if  we  do  leave  the  Peninsula 
now — that  will  be  a  confounded  cha« 
grin.  Not  for  you,  my  poor  fellow, 
for  you  could  not  stir  ;  but  I  was  so 
cursed  foolish  to  take  the  staff  appoint- 
ment— thus  one  folly  ever  entails 
another." 

There  was  a  tone  of  bitterness  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  that 
left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind — some 
arri^re  pensee  remained  lurking  behind 
them.  My  eyes  met  his — he  bit  his 
lip,  and  colouring  deeply,  rose  from 
the  chair,  and  walked  towards  the 
window. 

The  chance  allusion  of  my  man 
Mike  flashed  upon  me  at  the  moment, 
and  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  break 
silence.  I  now  thought  I  could  trace 
in  my  friend's  manner  less  of  that  gay 
and  careless  buoyancy  which  ever 
marked  him.  There  was  a  tone,  it 
seemed,  of  more  grave  and  sombre 
character,  and  even  when  he  jested, 
the  smile  his  features  bore  was  not  his 
usual  frank  and  happy  one,  and  speedily 
gave  way  to  an  expression  I  had  never 
before  remarked.  Our  silence,  which 
had  now  lasted  for  some  minutes,  was 
becoming  embarrassing — that  strange 
consciousness,  that  to  a  certain  extent 
we  were  reading  each  others  thoughts, 
made  us  both  cautious  of  breaking  it ; 
and  when  at  length,  turning  abruptly 
round,  he  asked,  "  When  I  hopea  to 
be  up,  and  about  again  ?"  I  felt  my 
heart  relieved  from  I  knew  not  well 
what  load  of  doubt  and  difficulty  that 
oppressed  it.  We  chatted  on  for  some 
little  time  longer,  the  news  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  daily  gossip  furnishing  our 
topics. 

"  Plenty  of  gaiety,  Charley;  dinners 
and  balls  to  no  end ;  so  get  well,  my 
boya  and  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  **  I'll  do  my  best ; 
but  be  assured  the  first  use  I'll  make 
of  health  will  be  t6  join  the  regiment. 
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I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself  for 
all  I  have  lost  already — though  not 
altogether  my  fault." 

'*  And  will  you  really  join  at  once  ?'* 
said  Power>  with  a  look  of  eager 
anxiety  I  could  not  possibly  account 
for. 

**  Of  course,  I  will — what  have  I— 
vhat  oan  I  have  to  detain  me  here  ?** 

What  reply  he  was  about  to  make 
at  this  moment  I  know  not — ^but  the 
door  opened,  and  Mike  announced 
Sir  Georjze  Dashwood. 

'*  Gently,  my  worthy  man,  not  so 
loud  if  you  please,"  Sjud  tiie  mild  voice 
of  the  general,  as  he  stepped  noiselessly 
across  the  room,  evidently  shocked  at 
the  indiscreet  tone  of  my  follower. 
"  Ah,  Power,  you  here  I  and  our  poor 
^end,  how  is  he  ?" 

**  Able  to  answer  for  himself  at  last. 
Sir  George,**  s^dd  I,  grasping  his 
proffered  hand. 

"  My  poor  lad,  you've  had  a  long 
bout  of  it;  but  you've  saved  your 
arm,  and  that's  well  worth  the  lost 
time.  Well !  I've  come  to  bring  you 
good  news ;  there's  been  a  very  sharp 
cavalry  a£Ekir,  and  our  fellows  have 
been  the  conquerors." 

*'  There  again.  Power  ;  listen  to 
that :  we  are  losing  every  thing  I" 

"  Not  so ;  not  so,  my  boy,"  said  Sir 
Geoi^e,  smiling  blandly  but  archly. 
**  There  are  conquests  to  be  won  here 
as  well  as  there  ;  and,  in  vour  present 
state,  I  rather  think  you  better  fitted 
for  such  as  these.*'  Power's  brow 
ffrew  clouded,  he  essayed  a  smile,  but 
It  failed ;  and  he  rose  and  hurried  to- 
wards the  window. 

As  for  me,  my  confusion  must  have 
led  to  a  very  erroneous  impression  of 
my  real  feelings  ;  and  I  perceived  Sir 
George  anxious  to  turn  the  channel  of 
the  conversation. 

"  You  see  but  little  of  your  host, 
O'Malley,"  he  resumed ;  "he  is  ever 
from  home ;  but  I  believe  nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  his  arrangements 
for  you-  You  are  aware  that  he  kid- 
m^^d  you  from  us  I  I  had  sent  Forbes 
over  to  bring  you  to  us,  your  room 
was  prepared,  every  thing  in  readiness, 
when  he  met  your  man  Mike,  setting 
forth  upon  a  mule,  who  told  him  you 
had  just  taken  your  departure  for  the 
villa*  We  both  had  our  claim  upon 
you,  and,  I  believe,  pretty  much  on 
the  same  score.  By-the-by,  you  have 
not  seen  Lucy  since  your  arrival.     I 


never  knew  it  till  "yesterday,  when  I 
asked  if  she  did  not  find  you  altered." 

I  blundered  out  some  absurd  reply 
—blushed,  corrected  myself,  and  got 
confused  ;  which  Sir  George,  attri- 
buting doubtless  to  my  weak  state  rose 
soon  after,  and,  taking  Power  along 
with  him,  remarked,  as  he  left  the 
room,  "we  are  too  much  for  him  yet 
— I  see  that :  so  well  leave  him  quiet 
some  time  longer."  Thanking  him  in 
my  hestrt  for  his  true  appreciation  of 
my  state,  I  sunk  back  upon  my  pillow 
to  think  over  all  I  had  heard  and 
seen. 

"  Well,  Mister  Charles,"  said  Mike, 
as  he  came  forward  with  a  smile,  "  I 
suppose  you  heard  the  news?  The 
14th  heat  the  French  down  at  Merca 
there,  and  took  seventy  prisoners ;  but, 
sure,  it's  little  good  it'll  do  after  all." 

"  And  why  not,  Mike  ?** 

"  Musha,  isn't  Boney  coming  him- 
self? He's  bringing  all  the  Koosians 
down  with  him,  and  going  to  destroy 
us  entirely." 

"  Not  at  all,  man ;  you  mistake. 
He's  nothing  to  do  with  Russia,  and 
has  quite  enough  on  his  hands  at  this 
moment." 

"  God  grant  it  was  truth  you  were 
talking !  but  you  see  I  read  it  myself 
in  the  papers,  or  Sergeant  Ha^irty 
did,  which  is  the  same  thing — that 
he's  coming  with  the  Cusacks. 

"  With  who  ?  with  what  ?" 

"  With  the  Cusacks." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 
Who  are  they  ?" 

"  O,  fower  of  Ivory !  did  you  ne- 
ver hear  of  the  Cusacks,  with  the  red 
beards  and  the  red  breeches,  and  long 

Soles  with  pike-heads  on  them,  that 
oes  all  the  devilment  on  horseback — 
spiking  and  spitting  the  people  like 
larks  ?" 

"  The  Cossacks,  is  it  you  mean  ? 
The  Cossacks  ?" 

"  Ay,  just  so,  the  Cusaclcs.  They're 
from  Clare  Island  and  thereabouts ; 
and  there's  more  of  them  in  Meath. 
They're  my  mother's  people,  and  was 
always  real  devils  for  nehting." 

I  burst  out  into  an  unmoderate  fit    . 
of   laughing     at    Mike's    etymology, 
which  thus  converted  Hetman  Platoff 
into  a  Galway  man. 

'*  Oh,  murder,  isn't  it  cruel  to  hear 
you  laugh  that  way  ?  There  now, 
alanna!  be  aisy,  and  I'll  tell  you 
xuore  news.     We've  the  house  to  our- 
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selves  to-day.  The  oald  gentleman's 
down  at  Behlem,  and  the  daughter's 
in  Lisbon,  making  great  preparation 
for  a  grand  ball  theyVe  to  ^ve  when 
youVe  quite  well." 

''  I  hope  I  shall  be  with  the  army 
in  a  few  days,  Mike ;  and  certainly  if 
I'm  able  to  move  about,  Fll  not  re- 
main longer  at  Lisbon." 

"  Arridi,  don't  say  so,  now  I  When 
was  you  ever  so  confortable  ?  Upon 
my  conscience,  it's  more  like  Paradise 
than  any  thii^  else.  If  ye  see  the 
dinner  we  sit  down  to  every  day ;  and 
as  for  drink  — if  it  wasn^  that  I  sleep 
on  a  groimd-floor,  Fd  seldom  see  a 
blanket." 

<*  Well,  certainly,  Mike,  I  agree 
with  you,  these  are  hard  things  to 
tear  ourselves  away  from." 

*'  Aren't  they  now,  sir  ?  and  then 
Miss  Catherine,  I'm  teaching  her 
Irish !" 

"  Teaching  her  Irish  I  for  heaven's 
sake  what  use  can  she  make  of 
Irish?" 

"  Ah,  the  creature,  she  doesn't 
know  better  ;  and,  as  she  was  always 
bothering  me  to  learn  her  English,  I 


promised  one  day  to  do  H ;  bat  je  eee 
somehow  I  never  was  very  proficient 
in  strange  tongues  ;  so  I  thought  te 
myself  Irish  wSl  do  as  well.  &,  you 
perceive,  we're  taking  a  course  of 
Irish  literature,  as  Mr.  Lyndii  says  in 
Athlone ;  and,  upon  my  conscience, 
she's  an  apt  scholar." 

**  *  Good  momine  to  yon,  Katey»* 
says  Mr.  Power  to  ner  the  cither  day, 
as    he    passed    through    the    hafi* 

*  Good  morning,  my  dear,  I  hear  yon 
speak  English  perfectly  now  ?" 

*'  *  Hama  mon  motdy*  says  sbe^ 
making  a  courtesy. 

**  Be  the  powers,  I  thought  he*d 
die  with  the  laughing. 

"  *  Well,  my  dear,  1  hope  yon  don't 
mean  it— do  yon  know  what  you're 
saying  V 

**  *  Honour  bright,  major !'  savs  I ; 

*  honour  bright  I'  and  1  gave  nim  a 
wink  at  the  same  time. 

«  «  Oh,  that's  it !'  said  he,  « is  it  ?* 
and  so  he  went  olF  holding  his  hands 
to  his  sides  with  the  bare  laughing ;  and 
your  honour  knows  it  wasn^  a  blesa- 
mg  she  wished  him,  for  all  that."      ^ 


CHAPTER   LXXXn. — THE   CONFESSION. 


What  a  strange  position  this  isf 
mine,  thoneht  I,  a  few  momingfs  after 
the  events  detailed  in  the  last  chapter. 
How  very  fascinating  in  some  re- 
spects— how  full  of  all  the  charm  of 
romance,  and  how  confoundedly  diffi- 
cult to  see  one's  way  through  1 

To  understand  my  cogitation  right, 
Jigurez  V0U8,  my  dear  reader,  a  large 
and  splendidly  furnished  drawing- 
room,  from  one  end  of  which  an 
orangery  in  full  blossom  opens  ;  from 
the  oth^  side  is  seen  a  delicious  little 
boudoir,  where  books,  bronzes,  pic- 
tures, and  statues,  in  all  the  artistique 
disorder  of  a  lady's  sanctum,  are 
bathed  in  a  deep  purple  light  from  a 
stained  glass  window  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

At  a  small  table  beside  the  wood 
fire,  whose  mellow  light  is  flirting 
with  the  sunbeams  upon  the  carpet, 
stands  an  antique  silver  breakfast 
service,  which  none  but  the  hand  of 
Bcnvenuto  cotdd  have  ehiseUed ;  be- 


side it  sits  a  girl,  young  and  beauti- 
ful, her  dark  eyes,  beaming  beneadi 
their  long  lashes,  are  £xea  witJi  an 
expression  of  watchful  interest  upon  a 
pale  and  sickly  youth  who,  lounging 
upon  a  sofa  opposite,  is  carel^ly 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  new 
jownuu,  or  gazing  steadfastly  on  the 
fretted  gothic  of  the  eeiling,  while 
his  thoughts  are  travdimg  many  a 
mile  away.  The  lady  being  the  Sen- 
hora  Inez ;  the  nonchalant  invalid, 
vour  unworthy  acquaintance,  Charles 
O'Malley. 

What  a  very  strange  position,  to  be 
sure. 

"  Then  you  are  not  equal  to  this 
ball  to  night?'*  said  she,  afrer  a  pause 
of  some  minutes. 

I  turned  as  she  spoke  ;  her  words 
had  stmek  audibly  upon  my  ear — but, 
lost  m  my  reverie,  I  could  but  repeat 
my  own  fixed  thought  —  how  strange 
to  be  so  situated! 

*'T^    lu-e    rea%  irMry  tirasome. 
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flignor,  I  KsAtire  you,  you  are.  I  have 
been  giving  you  a  most  elegant  de- 
scription of  the  Casino  fete,  and  the 
beautiful  costume  of  our  Lisbon 
belles,  but  I  can  get  nothing  from 
you  but  this  muttered  something, 
which  nuiy  be  very  shocking,  for 
aught  I  know.  Tm  sure  your  friend 
Major  Power  would  be  much  more 
attentive  to  me,  that  is,**  added  she» 
archly,  "  if  Miss  Dashwood  were  not 
present." 

"What  —  why  —  you  don*t  mean 
that  there  is  any  thing  there — that 
Power  is  paying  attention  to ." 

"  Madre  dimna,  how  that  seems  to 
interest  you,  and  how  red  you  are  ;  if 
it  were  not  that  you  never  met  her 
before,  and  that  your  acquaintance 
did  not  seem  to  make  rapid  progress, 
then  I  should  say  you  are  in  love  with 
her  yourself." 

I  had  to  laugh  at  this,  but  felt  my 
iace  binshing  more  and  more.  "  And 
80,"  said  I,  affecting  a  careless  and  in- 
different tone,  '*  the  gay  Fred.  Power 
is  smitten  at  last." 

"  Was  it  so  very  difficult  a  thing  to 
accomplish  ?"  said  she,  slily. 

"  He  seems  to  say  so,  at  least.  And 
the  lady,  how  does  she  appear  to  re- 
ceive his  attentions  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  say  with  evident 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  all  girls 
do  the  advances  of  men  they  don't 
care  for,  nor  intend  to  care  for." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  slowly,  "  indeed, 
senhora,"  looking  into  her  eyes  as  I 
spoke,  as  if  to  read  if  the  lesson  were 
destined  for  my  benefit. 

<*  There,  don't  stare  so  I  every  one 
knows  that." 

*'  So  you  don't  think,  then,  that 
Lucy — I  mean  Miss  Dashwood,—. 
why  are  you  laughing  so  ?" 

**  How  can  I  help  it  ?  your  calling 
her  Lucy  is  so  good,  I  wish  she  heard 
it ;  she's  the  very  proudest  girl  I  ever 
knew." 

*'  But  to  come  back ;  you  really 
think  she  does  not  care  for  him  ?*' 

"  No  more  than  for  you ;  and  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  simile,  hav- 
ing seen  your  meeting.  But  let  me 
give  you  the  news  of  our  own  fete, 
Saturday  is  the  day  fixed ;  and  you 
must  be  quite  well — I  insist  upon  it. 
Miss  Dashwood  has  promised  to  come 
— no  small  concession  ;  for,  after  all, 
she  has  never  once  been  here  since  the 
4]ay  you  frightened  her.     I  can*t  help 


laughing  at  my  blander  —  the  two 
people  I  had  promised  myself  sbookl 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  who  will  scarcely  meet." 

"But  I  trusted,"  said  I  pettidilj, 
*'  that  you  were  not  disposed  to  reagn 
your  own  interest  in  me  ?** 

"  Neither  was  I,"  said  she,  with  at 
easy  smile,  "  except  that  I  have  90 
many  admirers.  I  might  even  spare 
to  my  friends  ;  though  mUst  all,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  you — I  I&t 
you." 

"  Yes,"  sud  I,  half  bitterly,  "ta 
girls  do  those  they  never  intend  to 
care  for ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Perhaps  yes,  and  perhaps hoi 

is  it  going  to  rain?  How  provokisgf 
and  I  have  ordered  my  horse.  Wril, 
Signer  Carlos,  I  leave  yoo  to  your 
delightful  newspaper,  and  all  the  mag- 
nificent descriptions  of  battles,  awl 
sieges,  and  skirmishes  for  which  y(» 
seem  doomed  to  pine  without  ceasing. 
There,  don't  kiss  my  hand  twice,  that's 
not  right." 

"  Well,  let  me  begin  again ^ 

**  I  shall  not  brei&ast  with  you  any 
more :  but  tell  me,  am  I  to  order  a 
costume  for  you  in  Lisbon ;  or  will 
you  arrange  all  that  yourself?  Yoa 
must  come  to  the  fete,  you  know.** 

"If  you  would  be  so  very  kiinL"* 

''  I  will  then  be  so  very  kind  ;  and, 
once  more,  adios"  So  saying,  and 
with  a  slight  motion  of  her  hand,  she 
smiled  a  good-by,  and  left  me. 

What  a  lovely  girl !  thought  I,  as 
I  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
muttering  to  myself  Othello*s  line, 
and 

**  When  I  love  thee  not,  chaos  is  cctm 
again." 

In  fact,  it  was  the  perfect  expressioo 
of  my  feeling — the  only  solution  to 
all  the  difficulties  surrounding  me 
being  to  fall  desperately,  irretrievably 
in  love  with  the  ^r  senhora,  which, 
all  things  considered,  was  not  a  very 
desperate  resource  for  a  gentleman  in 
trouble.  As  I  thought  over  the  hope- 
lessness of  one  attachment,  I  turoed 
calmly  to  consider  all  the  favourable 
points  of  the  other.  She  was  tm^ 
beautiful,  attractive  in  every  sense; 
her  manner  most  fascinating,  and  her 
disposition,  so  far  as  I  could  pitK 
nounce,  perfectly  amiable.  I  felt  al- 
ready something  more  than  intereai 
About  her ;  how  very  easy  would  be  tbe 
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trfUBsition  to  a  stronger  feeling.  There 
was  an  eclat^  too,  about  beinff  her 
accepted  lover  that  had  its  charm. 
She  was  the  belle  par  excellence  of 
Lisbon ;  and  then  a  sense  of  pique 
crossed  my  mind  as  I  reflected  what 
would  Lucy  say  of  him  whom  she  had 
slighted  and  insulted,  when  he  became 
the  husband  of  the  beautiful  and  mil- 
lionaire Senhora  Inez. 

As  my  meditations  had  reached  thus 
far,  the  door  opened  stealthily,  and 
Catherine  appeared,  her  finger  upon 
her  lips,  and  her  gesture  indicating 
caution.  She  carried  on  her  arm  a 
mass  of  drapery  covered  by  a  large 
mantle,  which,  throwing  off  as  she 
entered,  she  displayed  oefore  me  a 
rich  blue  domino  with  silver  em- 
broidery. It  was  large  and  loose  in 
its  folds,  so  as  thoroughly  to  conceal 
the  figure  of  any  wearer.  This  she 
held  up  before  me  for  an  instant  with- 
out speaking,  when  at  length,  seeing 
my  curiosity  fully  excited,  she  said,  — 

*'  This  is  the  senhora's  domino.  I 
should  be  ruined  if  she  knew  I 
showed  it ;  but  I  promised — that  is,  I 
told " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  relieving 
her  emlMurassment  about  the  source 
of  her  civilities;  "go  on." 

**  Well,  there  are  several  others 
like  it,  but  with  this  small  difference, 
instead  of  a  carnation,  which  all  the 
others  have  embroidered  upon  the 
cuff,  I  have  made  it  a  rose :  you  per- 
ceive. La  Senhora  knows  nothing  of 
this :  none  save  yourself  know  it.  Tm 
sure  I  may  trust  you  with  the  se- 
cret." 

«  Fear  not  in  the  least,  Catherine  ; 
you  have  rendered  me  a  great  service. 
Let  me  look  at  it  once  more:  ah, 
there's  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it. 
And  you  are  certain  she  is  unaware  of 
it?" 

Perfectl  Y  so ;  she  has  several  other 
costumes,  but  in  this  one  I  know  she 
intends  some  snrpHse ;  so  be  upon 
your  guard." 

With  these  words,  carefully  once 
more  concealing  the  rich  dress  be- 
neath the  mantle,  she  withdrew ;  while 
I  strolled  forth  to  wonder  what  mys- 
tery might  lie  beneath  this  scheme, 
and  speculate  how  far  I  myself  was 
included  in  the  plot  she  spoke  of. 


For  the  few  days  which  succeeded  I 
Vol.  XVIL— No.  101, 


passed  my  time  mudi  alone.  The 
senhora  was  but  seldom  at  home ;  and 
I  remarked  that  Power  rarely  came  to 
see  me.  A  strange  feeling  of  half- 
coolness  had  latterly  grown  between 
us,  and,  instead  of  the  open  confidence 
we  formerly  indulged  m  when  toge- 
ther, we  appeared  now  rather  to  chat 
over  things  of  mere  every-day  interest 
than  our  own  immediate  plans  and 
prospects.  There  was  a  kind  of  pre- 
occupation, too,  in  his  manner  that 
struck  me:  his  mind  seemed  ever 
straying  from  the  topics  he  talked  of 
to  something  remote ;  and  altogether 
he  was  no  lotu^er  the  frank  and  reck« 
less  dragoon  I  had  ever  known  him. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
change  ?  Had  he  found  out  by  any 
accident  that  I  was  to  blame  in  my 
conduct  towards  Lucy — ^had  any  erro- 
neous impression  of  my  interview  with 
her  reached  his  ears  ?  This  was  most 
improbable ;  besides,  there  was  no- 
thing in  that  to  draw  down  his  cen- 
sure^or  condemnation,  however  repre- 
sented ;  and  was  it  that  he  was  him- 
self in  love  with  her — that,  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  Lucy,  he  regarded 
me  as  a  successful  rival,  preferred  be- 
fore him  I  Oh  I  how  could  I  have  so 
long  blinded  myself  to  the  fact  I  This 
was  the  true  solution  of  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty. I  had  more  than  once  sus- 
pected this  to  be  so  ;  now  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  proof  poured  in  upon 
me.  I  called  to  mind  his  agitated 
manner  the  night  of  my  arrival  m  Lis- 
bon, his  thousand  questions  concern- 
ing the  reasons  of  my  furlough  ;  and 
then,  lately,  the  look  of  imfeigned 
pleasure  with  which  he  heard  me 
resolve  to  join  my  regiment  the  mo- 
ment I  was  sufficiently  recovered.  I 
also  remembered  how  assiduously  he 

Pressed  his  intimacy  with  the  senhora* 
<ucy*s  dearest  friend  here ;  his  con- 
tinual visits  at  the  villa ;  those  long 
walks  in  the  garden,  where  his  very 
look  betokened  some  confidential  mis- 
sion of  the  heart.  Yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it;  he  loved  Lucy  Dashwood  1 
Alas!  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
the  complication  of  my  misfortunes  ; 
one  by  one  I  appeared  fated  to  lose 
whatever  had  a  hold  upon  my  affec- 
tions, and  to  stand  alone  unloved  and 
unoared  for  in  the  world.  My  thoughts 
turned  towards  the  senhora,  but  I 
could  not  deceive  myself  into  any 
hope  there.     My  own  feelings  were 
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untouched,  and  hers  I  felt  to  be 
•qiullj  8o.  Young  as  I  was,  there 
Vas  no  mistaking  the  easy  smile  of 
coquetry,  the  merry  laugh  of  flat- 
tered vanity,  for  a  deeper  and  holier 
feeling.  And  then  I  did  not  wish  it 
otherwise.  One  only  had  taught  me 
to  feel  how  ennobling,  how  elevating. 
In  all  its  impulses  can  be  a  deep-rooted 
Dassion  for  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  I 
nrom  her  eyes  alone  had  I  caught  the 
Inspiration — that  made  me  throb  for 
glory  and  distinction.  I  could  not 
transfer  the  allegiance  of  my  heart, 
Bince  it  had  taught  that  very  heart  to 
beat  high  and  proudly.  Lucy,  lost  to 
me  for  ever  as  she  must  be,  was  stiU 
more  than  any  other  woman  ever 
eonld  be.  All  the  past  clung  to  her 
memory,  all  the  prestige  of  the  future 
must  point  to  it  also. 

And  Power :  why  had  he  not  trust- 
ed, why  had  he  not  confided  in  me  ? 
VTas  this  like  my  old  and  tried  friend  ? 
Alas !  I  was  forgetting  that  in  his  eye 
1  was  the  favoured  rival,  and  not  the 
despisedy  rejected  suitor. 

It  is  past  now,  thought  T,  as  I  rose 
and  walked  into  the  garden ;  the  dream 
that  made  life  a  fairy  tale  is  dispelled ; 
the  cold  reality  of  the  world  is  before 
me,  and  my  path  lies  a  lonely  and  soli- 
tary one.  My  first  resolution  was  to 
see  Power,  and  relieve  his  mind  of  any 
uneasiness  as  regarded  my  pretensions ; 
they  existed  no  longer.  As  for  me  I 
was  no  obstacle  to  his  happiness  ;  it 
was  then  but  fair  and  honourable  that 
I  should  tell  him  so  ;  this  done,  I  should 
leave  Lisbon  at  once :  the  cavalry  had 
for  the  most  part  been  ordered  to  the 
rear,  still  there  was  always  something 
going  forward  at  the  outposts. 

The  idea  of  active  service,  the  ex- 
citement of  a  campaigning  life  cheered 
me,  and  I  advanced  alonuf  the  dark 
alley  of  the  garden  with  a  lighter  and 
a  freer  heart.  My  resolves  were  not 
destined  to  meet  delay  ;  as  I  turned 
the  angle  of  a  walk  Power  was  before 
me ;  he  was  leaning  against  a  tree, 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  his 
head  bowed  forward,  and  his  whole 
air  and  attitude  betokening  deep  re- 
flection. 

He  started  as  I  came  up,  and  seemed 
almost  to  change  colour. 

"  Well,  Charley,'*  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  '*  you  look  better  this 
morning ;  how  goes  the  arm  ?" 

»'  Th^  arm  is    ready  for    service 


again,  and  its  owner  most  anxious  for 
it.  Do  you  know,  Fred,  I'm  tho- 
roughly weary  of  this  life  ?^ 

*'  They*re  little  better,  howerer,  at 
the  lines ;  the  French  are  in  positioii, 
but  never  adventure  a  movement,  and 
except  some  few  affairs  at  the  pickets, 
there  is  really  nothing  to  do." 

"  No  matter,  remaining  here  can 
never  serve  one's  interests,  and  be- 
sides, I  have  accomplished  what  I  came 
for " 

I  was  about  to  add  *'  the  restoratioii 
of  my  health,**  when  he  suddenly  in- 
terrupted me^  eyeing  me  fixedly  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Indeed  !  indeed  1  is  that  so  ?* 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  half  pozxled  at  ^ 
tone  and  manner  of  the  speech ;  ••  I 
can  join  now  when  I  please ;  mean- 
while, Fred,  I  have  been  thinkiog  of 
you.  Yes,  don't  be  surprised,  at  the 
very  moment  we  met  you  were  in  my 
thoughts." 

I  took  his  arm  as  I  said  tbisj  and 
led  him  down  the  alley. 

**  We  are  too  old,  and  I  trust,  too 
true  friends,  Fred,  to  have  secrets  from 
each  other,  and  yet  we  have  been  play- 
ing this  silly  game  for  some  weeks 
past ;  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
yours,  and  *tb  only  fair  justice  too 
should  have  mine,  and  faith  I  feel 
you'd  have  discovered  it  long-  since, 
had  your  thoughts  been  as  free  as  i 
have  known  them  to  be.  Fred,  you 
are  in  love ;  there,  don't  wince,  man, 
I  know  it ;  but  hear  me  out*  You 
believe  me  to  be  so  also ;  nay,  more, 
you  think  that  my  chances  of  sueeesi 
are  better,  stronger  than  your  own ; 
learn  then,  that  I  have  none,  absolutc^ly 
none.  Don't  interrupt  me  now,  for 
this  avowal  cuts  me  deeply ;  ray  own 
heart  alone  knows  what  I  suffer  as  I 
record  my  wreckefl  fortunes,  but  I  re- 
pe^it  it,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  for 
ever  ;  but,  Fred  my  boy,  I  cannot 
lose  my  friend  too.  If  1  have  been 
the  obstacle  to  your  path  I  am  so  no 
more.  Ask  me  not  why ;  it  is  enough 
that  I  speak  in  all  truth  and  sincerity. 
Ere  three  days  I  shall  leave  this,  and 
with  it  all  the  hopes  that  once  beamed 
upon  my  fortunes,  and  all  the  happi- 
ness, nay,  not  all,  my  boy,  for  I  fed 
some  thrill  at  my  heart  yet  as  I  think 
that  I  have  been  true  to  you." 

I  know  not  what  more  I  spoke,  nor 
how  he  replied  to  me.  I  felt  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  hand,  I  saw  his  delighted 
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•mile  \  th«  wordi  of  gratefy  ftoknow- 
lodgments  his  Upt  uttered,  conveyed 
but  an  imperfect  meaning  to  my  ear, 
and  I  remembered  no  more. 

The  courage  which  sustained  me 
for  the  moment  sunk  gradually  as  I 
meditated  over  my  avowal,  and  I  could 
scarce  help  accusing  Power  of  a  breach 
of  friendship  for  exacting  a  confession 
which,  in  reality,  I  had  volunteered  to 
give  him.  How  Lucy  herself  would 
think  of  my  conduct  was  ever  occurring 
to  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt,  as  I  ru- 
minated upon  the  conjectures  it  might 
g've  rise  to^  how  much  more  likely  a 
vourable  opinion  might  now  be 
formed  of  me,  that  when  such  an  esti- 
mation could  have  crowned  me  with 
delight.  Yes,  thought  I,  she  will  at 
last  learn  to  know  him,  who  loved  her 
with  truth  and  with  devoted  infection; 
and,  when  the  blight  of  all  his  hopes 
is^  accomplished,  the  fair  fame  of  his 
fidelity  will  be  proved.     The  march, 


the  bivovac,  the  battle*fieldi  are  now 
all  to  me ;  and  the  campaign  alone 
presents  a  prospect  which  mav  fill 
up  the  aching  void  that  disappomted 
and  ruined  hopes  have  left  behind 
them. 

How  I  longed  for  the  loud  call  of 
the  trumpet,  the  dash  of  the  steel,  the 
tramp  of  the  war-horse,  though  the 
proud  distinction  of  a  soldier's  life 
were  less  to  me  in  the  distance,  than  the 
mad  and  whirlwind  passion  of  a  charge, 
and  the  loud  din  of  the  rolling  artH- 
lerv. 

ft  was  only  some  hours  after,  as  I 
sat  alone  in  my  chamber,  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  meeting  came 
back  clearlv  to  my  memory,  and  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  myself, 
**  It  is  indeed  a  hard  lot,  that  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  my  friend  I  must  bear 
witness  to  the  despidr  that  sheds  dark- 
ness on  my  owut** 


CHAPTSR  LXXXIII.— MT   CHAROER. 


Althoitoh  I  felt  my  heart  relieved  of 
a  heavy  load  by  the  confession  I  bad 
made  to  Power,  yet  still  I  shrank 
from  meeting  him  for  some  days  after ; 
a  kind  of  fear  lest  he  should  in  any 
way  recur  to  our  conversation  con- 
tinually beset  me,  and  I  felt  that  the 
courage  which  bore  me  up  for  my  first 
effort  would  desert  me  on  the  next 
occasion. 

My  determination  to  join  my  regi- 
ment was  now  made  up,  and  I  sent 
forward  a  resignation  of  my  appoint- 
ment to  Sir  George  Dashwood*8  staff, 
which  I  had  never  been  in  health  to 
fulfil,  and  commenced  with  energy  all 
my  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. 

The  reply  to  my  rather  formal  letter 
was  a  most  kind  note  written  by  him- 
self. He  regp-etted  the  unhappy  cause 
which  had  so  long  separated  us,  and 
though  wishing,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
have  me  near  him,  perfectly  approved 
of  my  resolution. 

**  Active  service  alone,  my  dear  boy, 
can  ever  place  you  in  the  position  you 
ought  to  occupy,  and  I  >'ejoice  the 
more  at  your  decision  in  this  matter, 
as  I  feared  the  truth  of  certain  reports 
btrty  which  attributed  to  yon  othar 


plans  than  those  which  a  campaign 
suggests.  Mv  mind  is  now  easy  on 
this  score,  and  I  pray  you  forgive  me 
if  mycongpratulations  are  mal  apropos.** 

After  some  hints  for  my  future  ma- 
nagement, and  a  promise  of  some  let- 
ters to  his  friends  at  head-quarters,  ha 
concludes : — 

*'  Ab  this  climate  does  not  seem  to 
suit  my  daughter,  I  have  applied  for  a 
change,  and  am  in  daily  hope  of  ob» 
tainin*!^  it ;  before  g^ing,  however,  I 
mu&t  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  char- 
ger which  my  g^oom  will  deliver  to 
your  servant  with  this.  I  was  so 
struck  with  his  figure  and  action,  that 
I  purchased  him  before  leaving  Eng- 
land without  well  knowing  why  or 
wherefore.  Pray  let  him  see  some 
service  under  your  auspices,  which  he 
was  most  unlikely  to  do  under  mine. 
He  has  plenty  of  bone  to  be  a  weight- 
carrier,  and  they  tell  me  also  that  he 
has  speed  enough  for  any  thing.*' 

Mike*s  voice  in  the  lawn  beneath 
interrupted  my  reading  farther,  and 
on  looking  out  I  perceived  him  and 
Sir  George  Dashwood's  servant  standi 
ing  beside  a  large  and  striking-looking 
horse,  which  they  were  both  examining 
wiA  aU  the  eritieal  accuracy  of  adept!. 
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**  Airah*  isn't  be  a  darting,  a  real 
beav^y  every  inch  of  him?" 

*"  That  'ere  splint  don't  sig^ufy  no- 
thing ;  he  aren4  the  worse  of  it,'*  said 
the  JEnetish  groom. 

*«  Of  ooorse  it  doesn't,"  replied 
Mike.  «<  What  a  forehand!  avd  the 
legs,  clean  as  a  whip." 

"  There's  the  best  of  him  thongh," 
intennapted  the  other,  pattine  the 
ftrong  hind-quarters  with  his  hand. 

<<  There's  the  staff  to  push  hnn  along 
through  heavy  ground  and  carry  him 
over  tunber." 

i    ^Ot    Wk   stone   wall,"  said  Mike, 
thinking  of  Oalway. 

My  own  impatience  to  survey  my 
present  had  now  brought  me  into  the 
oonclave,  and  before  many  minutes 
were  over  I  had  him  saddled,  and  was 
caracollii^  around  the  lawn  with  a 
spirit  and  enei]^  I  had  not  felt  for 
months  long.  Some  small  fences  lay 
before  me,  and  over  these  he  carried 
me  with  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
trained  hunter.  My  courage  mounted 
with  the  excitement,  and  I  looked 
eagerly  around  for  some  more  bold 
and  dashing  leap. 

"  You  may  take  him  over  the  avenue 
gate,"  said  the  English  groom,  divi- 
ning with  a  jockey's  readiness  what 
I  looked  for ;  <*  he'll  do  it,  never  fear 
him." 

Strange  as  my  equipment  was, 
an  undress  jacket  flying  loosely  open, 
and  a  bare  head,  away  I  went.  The 
gate  which  the  groom  spoke  of,  was  a 
strongly  barred  one  of  oak  timber, 
nearly  five  feet  high  -^  its  difficulty  as 
a  lei^  only  consisted  in  the  winding 
approach  to  it ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
opened  upon  a  hard  road  beyond  it. 

In  a  second  or  two  a  kind  of  half 
fear  came  across  me.  My  long  ill- 
ness had  unnerved  me,  and  my  limbs 
felt  weak  and  yielding  —  but  as  I 
pressed  into  the  canter,  that  secret 
sympathy  between  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  shot  suddenly  through  me,  I 
pressed  my  spurs  to  his  nanks  and 
dashed  him  at  it. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  treatment, 
the  noble  animal  bounded  madly  for- 
ward ;  with  two  tremendous  plunges, 
he  sprung  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
shaking  his  long  mane  with  passion, 
stretched  out  at  the  gallop. 

My  own  blood  boiled  now  as  tem- 
pestuously as  his :  vaod  with  a  shout  of 
reckless  triumph,  I  rose  him  at  the  gate ; 


•just  at  the  instant  two  toree  appeared 
before  it — the  copse  bad  concealed 
their  approach  hitherto — but  th^ 
stood  now,  as  if  transfixed,  the  wild 
attitude  of  the  horse,  the  not  less  wild 
cry  of  his  rider,  had  deprived  them 
for  the  time  of  all  energy ;  and  over- 
come by  the  sudden  dflmrar,  they 
seemed  rooted  to  the  grounoL  Whi^ 
I  said,  spoke,  begged,  or  imprecated, 
heaven  knows  —  not  I :  but  they 
stirred  not  I  one  momoit  more,  and 
they  must  Ue  trampled  beneath  my 
horse's  hoo&— he  was  already  on  his 
haunches  for  the  bound;  when  whe^ 
ing  half  aside,  I  faced  him  at  the  walL 
It  was  at  least  a  foot  higher,  and  of 
solid  stone  masonry,  and  as  I  did  so, 
I  felt  that  I  was  periling  my  life  to 
save  theirs.  One  vigorous  dash  of 
the  spur  I  gave  him  as  I  lifted  him  to 
the  leap — he  bounded  beneath  it  quick 
as  lightning — still  with  a  spring  like  a 
rocket,  he  rose  into  the  air,  cleared 
the  wall,  and  atood  trembling  and 
frightened  on  the  road  outside. 

**  Safe,  by  Jupiter,  and  splendidly 
done  too,"  cried  a  voice  near  me  ;  that 
I  immediately  recognised  as  Sir  George 
Dashwood's. 

**Lucy,  my  love,  look  up — Lucy, 
my  dear,  there's  no  danger  now.  She 
has  fainted —  O'Malley,  fetch  some 
water — fast.  Poor  fellow — ^your  own 
nerves  seem  shaken — whv  you've  let 
your  horse  go-come  he^,  for  hea- 
ven's  sake — support  her  for  an  instant. 
I'll  fetch  some  water." 

It  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream,  I 
leaned  against  the  pillar  of  the  gate 
— the  cold  and  death-like  features  of 
Lucy  Dashwood  lay  motionless 
upon  my  arm — her  hand  falling  hea- 
vily upon  my  shoulder,  touched  my 
cheek — the  trump  of  my  horse,  as  he 
galloped  onward,  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence,  as  I  stood 
there,  gazing  steadfastiy  upon  the  pale 
brow  and  paler  cheek,  down  which  a 
solitary  tear  was  slowly  stealing.  I 
know  not  how  the  minutes  passed — my 
memory  took  no  note  of  time,  but  at 
length  a  gentle  tremor  thrilled  her 
frame,  a  slight,  scarce  perceptible 
blush  coloured  her  fair  face,  her  lips 
slightlv  parted,  and  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  she  looked  around  her  and  gradu- 
ally her  eyes  turned  and  met  mine. 
Oh,  the  bliss  unutterable  of  that  mo- 
ment. It  was  no  longer  the  look  of 
cold  scorn  she  bad  given  me  last — the 
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expression  was  one  of  soft  and  speak- 
ing gratitude ;  she  seemed  to  read  my 
very  hearty  and  know  its  truth  :  there 
was  a  tone  of  deep  and  compassion- 
ate interest  in  the  glance ;  and  for- 
getting  all — every  thing  that  had 
passed — all  save  my  unaltered  unal- 
terable love,  I  kneeled  beside  her, 
and>  in  words  burning  as  my  own 
heart  burned,  poured  out  my  tale 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  affection,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  passion.  I  vindi- 
cated my  luishaken  faith — ^recondling 
the    conflicting    evidences  with  the 

? roofs  I  proffered  of  my  attachment, 
f  my  moments  were  measured,  I 
spent  them  not  idly.  I  called  to  wit- 
ness how  every  action  of  my  soldier's 
fife,  emanated  from  her — how  her 
few  and  chance  words  had  decided  the 
character  of  my  fate,  if  aught  of  fame 
or  honour  were  my  portion,  to  her  I 
owed  it.  As  humed  onwards  by  my 
ardent  hopes,  I  forgot  Power  and  all 
about  him,  a  step  upon  the  gravel  walk 
came  rapidly  nearer,  and  I  had  but 
time  to  assume  my  former  attitude  be- 
side Lucy,  as  her  father  came  up. 

<*  Well,  Chai;ley,  is  she  better?  Oh, 
I  see  she  is : — here  we  have  the  whole 
household  at  our  heels'* — so  saying, 
he  pointed  to  a  string  of  servants 
pressing  eagerly  forward  with  every 
species  of  restoratives  that  Portuguese 
ingenuity  has  invented." 

The  next  moment  we  were  joined 
by  the  senhora,  who,  pale  with  fear, 
seemed  scarcely  less  in  need  of  assis* 
tance  than  her  friend. 

Amid  questions  innumerable — ex- 


jHanations  sought  for  on  all  sides — 
mistakes,  and  misconceptions  as  to  the 
whole  occurrence — ^we  took  our  way 
towards  the  villa,  Lucy  walking  be- 
tween Sir  George  and  Donna  Inez» 
while  I  followed,  leaning  upon  Pow^'s 
arm. 

''  They've  caught  him  again,  0*Mal- 
ley,*'  said  the  general,  turning  half 
round  to  me;  ^^he  seemed  too  as 
much  frightened  as  any  of  us." 

"  It  is  time,  Sir  George,  I  should 
think  of  thanldng  you.  I  never  was 
so  mounted  in  my  life       ■'* 

*'A  splendid  charter,  by  Jove,*' 
said  Power ;  **  but,  Charley  my  lad^ 
no  more  feats  of  this  nature,  if  you 
love  me:  no  girVs  heart  will  stand 
such  continual  assaults  as  your  win- 
ning horsemanship  submits  it  to." 

I  was  about  making  some  half  an- 
gry reply,  when  he  continued,  **  There* 
don*t  look  sulky,  I  have  news  for  you. 
Quill  has-just  arrived.  I  met  him  at 
Lisbon ;  he  has  got  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days,  and  is  coming  to  our 
masquerade  here  this  evening." 

*'  This  evening  I**  said  I,  m  amaze- 
ment ;  "  why  is  it  so  soon  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Have  you  not 
got  all  your  trappings  ready?  The 
Dashwoods  came  out  here  on  purpose 
to  s^end  the  day — but  come.  Til  orive 
you  into  town.  My  tilbury  is  ready* 
and  we'll  both  look  out  for  our  cos- 
tumes." So  saying,  he  led  me  along 
towards  the  house,  when,  after  a  rapid 
change  of  my  toUet,  we  set  out  for 
Lisbon. 


CRAPTEK  LXKXIV. — MAUIlICt. 


It  seemed  a  conceded  matter  between 
Power  and  myself  that  we  should 
never  recur  to  the  conversation  we 
held  in  the  garden  ;  and  so,  although 
we  dined  tete  ct  iete  that  day,  neither 
of  us  ventured  by  any  allusion  the 
most  distant,  to  advert  to  what  it  was 
equally  evident,  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  both. 

All  our  endeavours,  therefore,  to 
seem  easy  and  unconcerned,  were  in 
vain  ;  a  restless  anxiety  to  seem  inte- 
rested about  things  and  persons  we 
were  totally  indifferent  to,  pervaded 
all  our  essays  at  conversation.  By 
degrees*  we  grew  weary  of  the  parts 


we  were  acting,  and  each  relapsed 
into  a  moody  silence,  thinking  over 
his  ^lans  and  projects,  and  totally  for- 
getting the  existence  of  the  other. 

The  decanter  was  passed  across  the 
table  without  speaking,  a  half  nod 
intimated  the  bottle  was  standing,  and 
except  an  occasional  malediction  upon 
an  intractable  cigar,  nothing  was 
heard. 

Such  was  the  agreeable  occupation 
we  were  engaged  in,  when,  towards 
nine  o'clock,  Uie  door  opened,  and 
the  great  Maturice  himself  stood  be- 
fore us. 

"  Pleasant  fellows,  upon  my  con* 
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•cienee^  and  jdvial  over  their  liquor  ; 
oonfound  your  smoking :  that  mav  do 
Terj  well  m  a  hirouac.  Let  us  have 
something^  warm  V* 

Quill's  uterruption  was  a  most  weU 
qont  one  to  both  parties,  and  we 
rejoiced  with  a  sincere  pleasure  at  hit 
ooming. 

'«  What  shall  it  be,  Maurice?  Port 
or  sherry  mulled,  and  an  an- 
chovy?" 

*'  Or  what  say  you  to  a  bowl  of 
bishop?"  said  I. 

**  Hurra  for  the  church,  Charley, 
let  us  have  the  bishop ;  and,  not  to 
disparage  Fred's  taste,  we'll  be  eating 
the  anchovy  while  the  liquor's  oon- 


<<  Well,  Maurice,  and  now  for  the 
news.  How  are  matters  at  Torres 
Vedras?  Any  thing  like  movement 
in  that  Quarter?** 

**  Notning  very  remarkable.  Mas- 
sena  made  a  reconnoisance  some  days 
since,  and  one  of  our  batteries  threw 
a  shower  of  gn^  among  the  staQ^ 
which  spoiled  the  procession,  and  sent 
them  back  in  very  disorderly  time. 
Then  we're  had  a  few  skirmishes 
to  the  front  with  no  great  results  —  a 
few  court-martials  —  bad  grub  and 
plenty  of  grumbling." 

«  Why,  what  would  they  have  ?  It's 
a  great  thing  to  hold  the  French 
army  in  check,  within  a  few  marches 
of  Lisbon." 

**  Charley,  my  man,  who  cares  two- 
pence for  the  French  armv,  or  Lisbon, 
or  the  Portuguese,  or  the  junta,  or 
any  thing  about  it ;  every  man  is  pon- 
dering over  his  own  affairs.  One  fel- 
low wants  to  get  home  affain,  and  be 
sent  upon  some  recruitmg  station. 
Another  wishes  to  get  a  step  or  two 
in  promotion,  to  come  to  Torres  Ve- 
dras, where  even  the  grande  carmee 
ban't.  Then  some  of  us  are  in  love, 
and  some  more  of  us  are  in  debt. 
There  is  neither  glory  nor  profit  to 
be  had :  but  here's  the  bishop,  smoking 
and  steaming  with  an  odoiur  of  nec- 
tar." 

**  And  our  fellows,  have  you  seen 
themUtely?" 

**  I  dined  with  yours  on  Tuesday,— 
was  it  Tuesday  ?  Yes ;  I  dined  with 
them.  By-the-by,  Sparks  was  taken 
prisoner  that  morning." 

**  Sparks  taken  prisoner!  poor  fel- 
low. I  am  sincerely  sorry.  How  did 
il  happeni  Maurice?" 


**  Very  simply.  Sparks  had  a  forag* 
patrol  towards  Vieda,  and  set  out 
early  in  the  morning  with  his  party. 
It  seemed  that  they  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  were  returning  to  the 
lines ;  when  poor  Sparks,  always  sus- 
ceptible where  the  sex  are  concerned, 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  lattice 
gently  open  as  he  rode  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  a  very  taper  finger  make  a 
signal  to  him.  Dropping  a  little  be- 
hind the  rest,  he  waited  till  his  men 
had  debouched  upon  the  road,  when# 
riding  quietly  up,  he  coughed  a  couple 
of  times  to  attract  the  fair  unknown 
-.-  a  handkerchief  waved,  in  reply, 
from  the  lattice  which  was  speedily 
dosed,  and  our  valiant  comet  accord- 
ingly dismounted  and  entered  tlM 
house. 

'<  The  reminder  of  the  adventure 
is  soon  told;  for,  in  a  few  seconds 
after,  two  men  mounted  on  one  horse 
were  seen  galloping  at  top  speed  to- 
wards the  French  lines.  The  foremoet 
being  a  French  officer  of  the  fourth 
cuirassiers-.- the  gentleman  with  his 
fiftce  to  the  tail,  our  friend  Sparks; 
the  lovely  unknown  being  a  veielle  mous- 
tache of  Loisson's  corps,  who  had  been 
in  a  skirmish  some  days  before,  and 
lay  waiting  an  opportunity  of  r^oining 
his  partv.  One  of  our  prisoners  knew 
this  fellow  well;  he  had  been  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks,  and  was  a  Her- 
cules for  feats  of  strength:  so  that, 
after  all.  Sparks  could  not  help  him- 
self." 

"  Well,  I'm  really  sorry,  but,  as 
you  say.  Sparks'  tendtr  nature  b 
always  the  ruin  of  him." 

*'  Of  him !  ay  and  of  you — and  of 
Power — and  of  myself — of  all  of  us. 
IsnH  it  the  sweet  creatures  that  make 
fools  of  us  from  Father  Adam  down 
to  Maurice  Quill ;  neither  sparing 
age  nor  rank  in  the  service — half-pay, 
nor  the  veteran  battalion  it's  all  one. 
Pass  the  jug  there,   O'Shaug^nessy 

"  Ah,  by-the-by,  how's  the  moicr  ?" 
**  Chaiiningly :  only  a  little  bit  in  a 
scrape  just  now.  Sir  Arthur — Lord 
Wellington  I  mean — had  him  up  for 
his  fellows  being  caught  pillag^g,  and 
gave  him  a  devil  of  a  rowing  a  few 
days  ago." 

« *  Very  disorderly  corps  yours,  Ma- 
jor O'Shaughnessy/  said  the  general ; 
*more  men  up  for  punishment  than 
any  regiment  in  the  service*' 
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'<  Shaugh  muttered  something,  but 
his  voice  was  lost  in  a  loud  cock-a-doo- 
do-dooy  that  some  bold  chanticleer 
set  up  at  the  moment. 

**  *  If  the  officers  do  their  duty. 
Major  O'Shaughnessy,  these  acts  of 
insubordination  do  not  occur/ 

"  Cock-a-doo-do-doo,  was  the  reply. 
Some  of  the  staff  found  it  hard  not  to 
laugh  ;  but  the  general  went  on.' — 

**  *  If,  therefore,  the  practice  does 
not  cease,  I'll  draft  the  men  into 
West  India  regiments.' 

"  *  Cock-a-doo-do-doo.' 

"  *  And  if  any  articles  pillaged  from 
the  inhabitants  are  detected  in  the 
quarters,  or  about  the  person  of  the 
troops        ■■' 

*♦  *  Cock  -  a  -  doo  -  do  -  do0i  screamed 
louder  here  than  ever. 

" '  Damn  that  cock.     Where  is  it  ?* 

"  There  was  a  general  look  around 
on  all  sides,  which  seemed  in  vain ; 
when  a  tremendous  repetition  of  the 
cry  resoimded  from  O'Shaughnessy's 
coat  pocket :  thus  detecting  the  vali- 
ant major  himself  in  the  very  practice 
of  his  corps.  There  was  no  standing 
this :  every  one  burst  out  into  a  peal 
of  laughing;  and  Lord  Wellington 
himself  could  not  resist,  but  turned 
away  muttering  to  himself  as  he  went 
— *  Damned  robbers — every  man  of 
them,'  while  a  final  war  note  from  the 
major's  pocket  closed  the  interview. 

'*  Confound  you,  Maurice  j  youVe 
always  some  villainous  narrative  or 
other.  You  never  crossed  a  street 
for  shelter  without  making  something 
out  of  it." 

"True  this  time,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Maurice;  —  but  the  bowl  is 
empty  ?" 

''Never  mind,  here  comes  its- suc- 
cessor. How  long  can  you  stay 
amongst  us  ?*' 

**  A  few  days  at  most.  Just  took  a 
run  off  to  see  the  sights ;  I  was  all 
over  Lisbon  this  morning:  saw  the 
Inquisition  and  the  cells,  and  the  place 
where  they  tried  the  fellows — the  kind 
of  grand  jury  room,  with  the  great 
picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  end 
of  it.  What  a  beautiful  creature  she 
is  I  hair  down  to  her  waist,  and  such 
eyes  I  '  Ah,  ye  darling  1*  said  I  to 
myself,  small  blame  to  him  for  what 
he  did.  Wouldn't  I  ate  every  crab  in 
the  garden,  if  ye  asked  me !" 

<<1  must  certainly  go  see  heri  Mau* 


rice.  Is  she  very  Portugtl^se  in  her 
style  ?" 

**  Devil  a  bit  of  it  She  might  be  a 
Limerick  woman,  with  elegant  brown 
hair,  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  like 
snow." 

**  Come,  come,  they've  pretty  girls 
In  Lisbon  too,  doctor. 

"Yes,  faith,"  said  Power,  "that 
they  have." 

"  Nothing  like  Ireland^  boys ;  not  a 
bit  of  it;  they're  the  girls  for  my 
money ;  and  w  here's  the  man  can 
resist  them?  From  St.  Patrick,  that 
had  to  go  live  in  the  Wicklow  moun* 
Uins " 

"  St.  Kevin  you  mean^  doctor." 

"  Sure  it's  all  the  same»  they  were 
twins.  I  made  a  little  sonff  about 
them  one  evening  last  week  — the 
women  I  mean." 

"  Let  us  have  it,  Maurice ;  let  us 
have  it,  old  fellow.  What's  the  mea- 
sure?" 

"  Short  measure :  four  little  verseSy 
devil  a  more." 

"  But  the  time,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  like  to  sing  it,  here 
it  is." 

THE     GlELS     OF     THE     WEST. 

Air-^''  Teddy  ye  Gander." 
With  feeling  ;  but  not  too  »hw. 


You  may  talk,'if  you  please, 

Of  the  brown  Portuguese, 
But,  wherever  you  roam,  wherever  yoil 
roam. 

You  nothing  will  meet, 

Half  so  lovely  or  sweet, 
As  the  girls  at  home,  the  girls  at  home. 

n. 
Their  eyes  are  not  sloes. 
Nor  so  long  is  their  nose. 
But,  between  me  and  you,  between  me 
and  you. 
They  are  ^ust  as  alarming. 
And  ten  times  more  charming, 
With  hazel  and  blue,  with  ha^el  and 
blue. 

m. 
They  don't  ogle  a  man, 
O'er  the  top  of  their  fan, 
'Till  his  heart's  in  a  flame,  his  heart's 
in  a  flame. 
But  though  bashful  and  shy, 
They've  a  look  in  their  eye. 
That  just  comes  to  the  same,  just  comet 
to  the  same. 
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No  mantillas  tbev  sport, 
Bnt  a  petticoat  short. 
Shows  an  ankl«  the  best,  an  ankle  the 
best, 
And  a  leg ;  bnt,  O  mnrther  I 
I  dare  not  go  fturther, 
So  hare's  to  the  West ;  so  here's  to  the 
West. 

**  Now  that  really  is  a  sweet  little 
thing.     Moore'sy  isn't  it  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  my  own  muse, 
every  word  of  it." 

'<  And  the  music  ?*'  said  I. 

**My  own,  too.  Too  much  spice 
in  that  bowl ;  that's  an  invariable 
«rror  in  your  devisers  of  drink,  to 
suppose  thiU  the  tipple  you  start  with, 
can  please  your  palate  to  the  last ;  they 
forget  that  as  we  advance  either  in 
years  or  lush,  our  tastes  simplify." 

*'  Nous  revetums  aux  premieres 
amows.     I8n*t  that  it?" 

*'  No,  not  exactly,  for  we  go  even 
further ;  for  if  you  mark  the  progres- 
sion of  a  sensible  man'r  fluids,  you'll  find 
what  an  emblem  of  life  it  presents  to 
you.  What  is  his  initiatory  glass  of 
chablis  that  he  throws  down  with  his 
oysteraL  but  the  budding  expectancy 
of  boyhood — ^the  appetizmg  sense  of 
pleasure  to  come;  then  follows  the 
sherry,  with  his  soup,  that  warmine 
glow,  which  strength  and  vigour,  in  afi 
their  consciousness  impart,  as  a  glimpse 
of  life  is  opening  before  him.  Then 
youth  succeeds — buoyant,  wild,  tem- 
pestuous youth — foaming  and  spark- 
ling,  like  the  bright  champagne,  whose 
stormy  surface  subsides  into  a  myriad 
of  bright  stars." 

**  (EUdePerdeam:* 


"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  woman's  own 
eye ;  brilliant,  sparkling,  life  giving — " 

''  Devil  take  the  fellow,  he's  gettii^ 
poetical." 

"Ah,  Fred!  if  that  could  only 
last ;  but  one  must  come  to  the  bur- 
gundies with  his  maturer  years.  Your 
first  glass  of  hermitage  is  the  alge- 
braic sign  for  five  and  thirty — the 
glorious  burst  is  over ;  the  pace  is 
still  good  to  be  sure,  but  the  great 
enthusiasm  is  past.  You  can  afford 
to  look  forward,  but,  confound  it, 
youVe  a  long  way  to  look  back  also.** 

**  I  say,  dnarley,  our  friend  has  con* 
trived  to  finish  the  bishop  during  his 
disquisition  ;  the  bowl's  quite  empty." 

«*  You  don't  say  so,  Fred.  To  be 
sure,  how  a  man  does  forget  himself 
in  abstract  speculations;  but  let  us 
have  a  little  more,  I've  not  concluded 
my  homily." 

"  Not  a  glass,  Maurice ;  it*s  ahready 
past  nine  ;  we  are  pledged  to  the  mas- 
querade, and  before  we've  dressed 
and  got  there,  'twill  be  late  enough." 

.  **  But  I'm  not  disguised  yet,  my  boy, 
nor  half." 

"  Well,  they  must  take  you  an  na^ 
turel,  as  they  do  your  countrymen 
the  potatoes." 

"  Yes,  doctor,  Fred's  right ;  we 
had  better  start." 

*'  Well,  I  can't  help  it ;  I've  re- 
corded my  opposition  to  the  motion, 
but  I  must  submit ;  and  now  that  I'm 
on  my  legs,  explain  to  me  what's  that 
very  dull  looking  old  lamp  up  there.  " 

'^ That's  the  moon,  man;  the  full 
moon." 

**  Well,  Tve  no  objection ;  I'm  full 
too ;  80  come  along,  lads." 


CHAPTER  LXXXV.^THE  MASQtTEEABE. 


To  form  one*s  impression  of  a  masked 
ball  from  the  attempts  at  this  mode 
of  entertainment  in  our  country,  is 
but  to  conceive  a  most  imperfect  and 
erroneous  notion.  With  us  the  first 
coup  d'ceU  is  every  thing ;  the  nuns, 
the  shepherdesses,  the  Turks,  sailors, 
eastern  princes,  watchmen,  moonshees, 
mile-stones,  devils,  and  quakers,  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  as  they  pass 
in  review  before  us,  but  when  we  come 
to  mix  in  the  crowd,  we  discover  that 
except  the  turban  and  the  cowl,  the 


crook  and  the  broadbrim^  no  further 
disguise  is  attempted  or  thought  of. 
The  nun,  forgetting  her  vow  and  her 
vestments,  is  flirting  with  the  devil ; 
the  watchman,  a  very  fastidious  ele- 

rt,  is  ogline  the  fishwomen  through 
glass,  while  the  qiiaker  is  perform- 
ing v^paS'Seul  Alberti  might  be  proud 
of,  in  a  quadrille  of  riotous  Turks  and 
half-tipsy  Hindoos  ;  in  fiict,  the  whole 
wit  of  the  scene  consists  in  absurd 
associations;  apart  from  this,  the 
actors  have  rarely  any  claims  upon 
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your  attention  ;  for  even  supposine  a 
person  clever  enough  to  sustain  nis 
character,  whatever  it  be,  you  must 
also  supply  the  other  personages  of 
the  drama ;  or,  in  stage  phrase,  he'll 
have  nothing  to  play  up  to.  What 
would  be  Bardolf  without  Pistol? — 
what  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  without 
Acres  ?  It  is  the  relief  which  throws 
out  the  disparities  and  contradictions 
of  life  which  affords  us  most  amuse- 
ment; hence  it  is,  that  one  swallow 
can  no  more  make  a  summer  than 
one  well-sustained  character  can  give 
life  to  a  masquerade.  Without  such 
sympathies,  such  points  of  contact 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  indi- 
vidual, making  him  act  and  be  acted 
upon  are  lost ;  the  characters  being 
mere  parallel  lines,  which,  however 
near  they  approach,  never  bisect  or 
cross  each  other. 

This  is  not  the  case  abroad:  the 
domino,  which  serves  for  mere  con- 
cealment, is  almost  the  only  dress 
assumed,  and  the  real  disguise  is 
therefore  thrown  from  necessity  upon 
the  talents,  whatever  they  be,  of  the 
wearer.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
a  beard  or  a  spangled  mantle,  a  Polish 
dress,  or  a  pasteboard  nose ;  the 
mutation  of  voice,  the  assumption 
of  a  different  manner,  walk,  gesture, 
and  mode  of  expression,  are  all  neces- 
sary, and  no  small  tact  is  required  to 
effect  this  successfully. 

I  may  be  pardoned  this  little  di- 
gression, as  it  serves  to  explain  in 
some  measure  how  I  felt  on  entering 
the  splendidly  lit  up  salons  of  the 
villa,  crowded  with  hundreds  of  fi- 
gures in  all  the  varied  costumes  of  a 
carnival.  The  sounds  of  laughter, 
jnineled  with  the  crash  of  the  music, 
the  hurrj'ing  hither  and  thither  of  ser- 
vants with  refreshments,  the  crowds 
gathered  around  fortune-tellers,  whose 
predictions  threw  the  parties  at  each 
moment  into  shouts  of  merriment; 
the  eager  following  of  some  disap- 
pointed domino,  interrogating  every 
one  to  find  out  a  lost  mask.  For 
some  time  I  stood  an  astonished  spec- 
tator at  the  kind  of  secret  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
assemblage,  when  suddenly  a  mask, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  standing 
beside  me,  whispered  in  French, — 

"  If  you  pass  your  time  in  this  man- 
ner, you  must  not  feel  surprised  if 
your  place  be  occupied.'* 


I  turned  hastily  round,  but  she  was 
gone.  She,  I  say,  for  the  voice  was 
clearly  a  woman*s ;  her  pink  domino 
could  be  no  guide,  for  hundreds  of  the 
same  colour  passed  me  every  instant ; 
the  meaning  of  the  allusion  I  had  little 
doubt  of.  I  turned  to  speak  to  Power, 
but  he  was  gone,  and  for  the  first 
moment  of  my  life  the  bitterness  of 
rivalry  crossed  my  mind.  It  was  true 
I  had  resigned  all  pretensions  in  his 
favour ;  my  last  meeting  with  Lucy 
had  been  merely  to  justify  my  own 
character  against  an  impression  that 
weighed  heavily  on  me ;  still  I  thought 
he  might  have  waited — another  day 
and  I  should  be  far  away,  neither  to 
witness  nor  grieve  over  his  successess. 

**  You  still  hesitate,"  whispered  some 
one  near  me. 

I  wheeled  round  suddenly  but  could 
not  detect  the  speaker,  and  was  again 
relapsing  into  my  own  musings,  when 
the  same  voice  repeated, 

**  The  white  domino  with  the  blue 
cape.     Adieu." 

Without  waiting  to  reflect  upon  the 
singularity  of  the  occurrence,  I  now 
hurried  along  through  the  dense  crowd, 
searching  on  every  side  for  the  do- 
mino. 

"Isn't  that  O'Malley?"  said  an 
Englishman  to  his  friend. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "the  very 
man  we  want.  O'Malley,  find  a  part- 
ner; we  have  been  searching  a  vis-a-vis 
this  ten  minutes."  The  speaker  was 
an  officer  I  had  met  at  Sir  George 
Dashwood's. 

**  How  did  you  discover  me  ?"  said 
I  suddenly. 

"  Not  a  very  difficult  thing,  if  you 
carry  your  mask  in  your  hand  that 
way,"  was  the  answer. 

And  I  now  perceived,  that  in  the 
distraction  of  my  thoughts  I  had  been 
carrying  my  mask  in  this  manner  since 
commg  into  the  room. 

"  Tnere  now,  what  say  you  to  the 
blue  domino.  I  saw  her  foot,  and  a 
girl  with  such  an  instep  must  be  a 
waltzer." 

I  looked  round,  a  confused  effort  at 
memory  passing  across  my  mind  ;  my 
eyes  fell  at  the  instant  upon  the  em- 
broidered sleeve  of  the  domino,  where 
a  rosebud  worked  in  silver  at  once 
reminded  me  of  Catrina's  secret.  Ah, 
thought  I,  La  Senhora  herself.  She 
was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  tall  and 
portly  figure  in  black ;  who  this  was  I 
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knew  iM>t»  nor  tonglit  to  diflcorer,  but 
at  once  adTancing  towards  Donna 
Inea  asked  her  to  walts^ 

Without  replying  to  me  she  turned 
towards  her  companion^  who  seemed 
as  it  were  to  press  her  acceptance  of 
mj  ofler ;  ihe  hesitated^  however^  for 
an  instantf  and»  curtseying  deeply^  de^ 
dined  it  Well»  thought  I»  she  at 
leaftt  has  not  recognised  me. 

'^And  jetf  senhorat"  said  1,  half 
iestinglTy  '*I  have  seen  you  join  a 
bolero  before  now." 

*'  You  evidently  mistake  me,*'  was 
the  replyf  but  in  a  voice  so  well  feigned 
as  almost  to  convince  me  she  was 
right. 

**  Nav»  more»**  said  I,  **  under  your 
own  fidr  attspicts  did  I  myself  first 
adventure  one." 

**  Still  in  error,  believe  me }  I  am 
not  known  to  you.'* 

*'  And  yet  I  have  a  talisman  to 
refiresh  vour  memory^  should  you  dare 
me  Airtber." 

At  this  instant  my  hand  was  grasped 
warmly  by  a  passing  mask.  I  turned 
round  rapidly*  and  Power  whispered 
inmy  ear,-^ 

**  Yours  for  ever*  Charley  j  you've 
made  my  fortune." 

As  he  hurried  on  I  could  perceive 
that  he  supported  a  lady  on  his  arm> 
wad  that  she  wore  a  loose  white  do- 
mino with  a  deep  blue  cape.  In  a 
•eoond  all  thought  of  Inea  was  for- 
gotten»  and  anxious  only  to  conceal 
my  emotion^  I  turned  away  and  min- 
gled in  the  crowd.  Lost  to  all  around 
mei  I  wandered  carelessly^  heedlessly 
on»  neither  noticing  the  glittering 
throQg  aroundi  nor  feeling  a  thought  in 
common  with  the  say  and  joyous  spirits 
that  flitted  bv.  The  night  wore  on^ 
my  melancholy  and  depression  growing 
ever  deeperi  yet  so  spell-bound  was  I 
that  I  oottld  not  leave  the  place.  A 
secret  sense  that  it  was  the  last  time 
we  were  to  meet  had  gained  entire 
possession  of  me^  and  I  longed  to 
speak  a  few  words  ere  we  parted  for 
ever. 

I  was  leaning  at  a  window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  court-yard>  when 
suddenly  the  tramp  of  horses  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  saw  by  the  light 
moonlight  a  group  of  mounted  men 
whose  long  cloaks  and  tall  helmets 
announced  dragoons,  standing  around 
the  porch*  At  the  same  moment  the 
4oor  of  the  lalott  openedi  and  an  officer 


in  undress,  splashed  and  travel-stained, 
entered.  Making  his  way  rapidly 
through  the  crowd,  he  followed  the 
servant,  who  introduced  him  towards 
the  supper-room.  Thither  the  dense 
mass  now  pressed  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  singular  apparition.  WhUe 
my  own  curiositv,  not  less  excited,  led 
me  towards  the  joor ;  as  I  crossed  the 
hall,  however,  my  progress  was  inter- 
rupted  by  a  group  of  persons,  among 
whom  I  saw  an  ^ud-de-camp  of  Lord 
Wellington's  staff,  narrating,  as  it 
were,  some  piece  of  newly  arrived  in- 
telligence. I  had  no  time  for  further 
inquiry,  when  a  door  opened  near  me, 
and  Sir  George  Dashwood,  accom- 
panied by  several  general  officers, 
came  forth ;  the  officer  I  had  first 
seen  enter  the  ball-room  along  with 
them.  Every  one  was  by  this  un- 
masked, and  eagerly  looking  to  hear 
what  had  occurred. 

"  Then,  Dashwood,  vou'U  send  an 
orderly  at  once  to  Lisbon  ?"  said  an 
old  general  officer  beside  me. 

'<  This  instant,  my  Lord.  Ill  de- 
spatch an  aid-de-camp.  The  troops 
shall  be  in  marching  order  before 
noon.  Oh,  here's  the  man  I  want  I 
O'Malley,  come  here.  Mount  your 
horse  and  dash  into  town:  sena  for 
Brotherton  and*  McGregor  to  quar- 
ters, and  announce  the  news  as  qmckly 
as  possible." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  annoimce.  Sir 
George?" 

"  That  the  French  are  in  retreat—^ 
Massena  in  retreat,  my  lad." 

A  tremendous  cheer  at  this  instant 
burst  from  the  hundreds  in  the  salon, 
who  now  heard  the  glorious  tidings. 
Another  cheer  and  another  followed — 
ten  thousand  vivas  rose  amid  the  crash 
of  the  band,  as  it  broke  into  a  patriotic 
war  chant.  Such  a  scene  of  enthu- 
siasm and  excitement  I  never  wit- 
nessed. Some  wept  with  iov.  Others 
threw  themselves  into  their  friends* 
arms. 

**  They're  all  mad,  every  mother's 
son  of  them,"  said  Maurice  Quil),  as 
he  elbowed  his  way  through  the  mass; 
**  and  here's  an  old  vest^u  won't  leave 
my  arm.  She  has  already  em- 
braced me  three  times,  and  we've 
finished  a  flask  of  Malaga  between 
us." 

"  Come,  O'Malley,  are  you  ready 
for  the  road  ?" 

My  horse  wai  by  this  time  standing 
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saddled  at  the  font.  I  sprung  at 
once  to  the  saddle,  and,  without  wait- 
inff  for  a  second  order,  set  out  for 
Lisbon.  Ten  minutes  had  scarce 
elapsed — the  very  shouts  of  joy  of  the 
delighted  city  were  still  ringing  in 
my  ears,  when  I  was  once  again  back 
at  the  villa.  As  I  mounted  the  iteps 
into  the  hall,  a  carriage  drew  up  ;  it 
was  Sir  George  Dash  wood's ;  he 
came  forward — his  daughter  leaning 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Why,  O'Malley,  I  thought  you 
had  gone.** 

"  I  have  returned.  Sir  George. 
Colonel  Brotherton  is  in  waiting,  and 
the  staff  also.  I  have  received  orders 
to  set  out  for  Benejos,  where  the  14th 
are  stationed,  and  have  merely  de« 
layed  to  say  adieu." 

•*  Adieu,  my  dear  boy,"  and  God 
bless  you,**  said  the  warm-hearted  old 
man,  as  he  pressed  my  hand  between 
both  his.  **  Lucy,  here's  your  old 
friend  about  to  leave ;  come  and  say 
good-by." 

Miss  Dashwood  had  stopped  behind 
to  ac^ust  her  shawl.  I  new  to  her 
assistance.  <' Adieu,  Miss  Dashwood, 
and  for  ever,"  said  I,  in  a  broken 
Voice,  as  I  took  her  hand  in  mine. 
**  This  is  not  your  domino,"  said  I, 
eagerly,  as  a  blue  silk  one  peeped 
from  beneath  her  mantle ;  '*  and  the 
sleeve,  too — did  you  wear  this  ?"  She 
blushed  slightly,  and  assented. 

"  I  changed  with  the  senhora,  who 
wore  mine  all  the  evening," 

"  And  Power,  then,  was  not  your 
partner  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not — for  I  never 
danced." 

"  Lucy,  my  love,  are  you  ready  ? 
Come,  be  quick.*' 

.    *♦  Good-by,  Mr.  0*Malley,  and  au 
revoir  n*est  pas  f* 

I  drew  her  glove  from  her  hand,  as 
she  spoke,  and  pressing  my  lips  upon 
her  fingers,  placed  her  within  the 
carriage.  *♦  Adieu,  and  au  revoir,** 
said  I ;  the  carriage  turned  away, 
and  a  white  glove  was  all  that  re- 
mained to  me  of  Lucy  Dashwood. 

The  carriage  had  turned  the  angle 
of  the  road,  and  its  retiring  sounds 
were  growing  gradually  fainter,  ere  I 
recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  know 
where  I  stood.  One  absorbing 
thought  alone  possessed  me.  Lucy 
was  not  lost  to  me  for  ever ;  Power 
was  ^Qt  my  rival  in  .that  quarter,^ 


that  was  enough  for  me.  I  needed 
no  more  to  nerve  my  arm,  and  steel 
my  heart.  As  I  reflected  thus,  the 
long  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet  broke 
upon  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  ad- 
monished me  to  depart,  f  hurried  to 
my  room  to  make  my  few  {»repara« 
tions  for  the  road,  but  Mike  had  id« 
ready  anticipated  every  thing  herei 
and  all  was  in  readiness. 

But  one  thing  now  renudnad  ~-  to 
make  my  adieu  to  the  senhora.  With 
this  intent  I  descended  a  narrow  wind« 
ing  stair  which  led  from  my  dressing* 
room,  and  opened  by  a  little  terraca 
tipon  the  nower-gwden  beside  her 
apartments. 

As  1  crossed  the  gravelled  alley,  I 
could  not  but  think  of  the  last  tima  I 
had  been  there.  It  was  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure  for  the  Douro.  I  recalled 
the  few  and  fleeting  moments  of  our 
leave-taking,  and  a  thought  flashed 
upon  me, — what,  if  she  cared  for  me  I 
What,  if,  half  in  coquetry,  half  in 
reality,  her  heart  was  mixed  up  in 
those  passages  which  daily  association 
gives  rise  to  ? 

I  could  not  altogether  acquit  myself 
of  all  desire  to  make  her  believe  ma 
her  admirer  ;  nay  more^  with  the  in- 
dolent abandon  of  my  country,  1  had 
fallen  into  a  thousand  little  schemes  to 
cheat  the  long  hours  away,  whioh 
having  no  other  object  than  the  hap- 
piness of  the  moment,  might  yet  colour  • 
all  her  after  life  with  sorrow* 

Let  no  one  rashly  pronounce  me  a 
coxcomb,  vain  imd  pretentious,  for  all 
this.  In  my  inmost  heart  I  had  no 
feeling  of  selfishness  mingled  with  the 
consideration.  It  was  from  no  sense 
of  my  own  merits,  no  calculation  of 
my  own  chances  of  sueoesSf  that  I 
thought  thus.  Fortunately,  at  eight- 
een, one*s  heart  is  uncontaminated 
with  such  an  alloy  of  vanity.  The 
first  emotions  of  youth  are  pure  and 
holy  things,  tempering  our  fiercer 
passions,  and  calming  the  rude  effer- 
vescence of .  our  boyish  spirits :  and 
when  we  strive  to  please,  and  hope  to 
win  affection,  we  insensibly  fashion 
ourselves  to  nobler  and  higher  thoughts, 
catching  from  the  source  of  our  de- 
votion a  portion  of  that  charm  that 
idealizes  diaily  life,  and  makes  our  path 
in  it  a  glorious  and  a  bright  one. 

Who  would  not  exchange  all  the 
triumphs  of  his  later  davs,  the  proudest 
moments  of  sncceiiiul  ambtttoDt  th« 
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/  richest  trophies  of  hard  won  daring, 
I  for  the  short  and  vivid  flash  that  first 
(  shot  through  his  heart  and  told  him 
he  was  loved.  It  is  the  opening  con- 
sciousness of  life,  the  first  sense  of 
power  that  makes  of  the  mere  bov  a 
man  ;  a  man  in  all  his  daring  and  his 

Eride,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  early 
fe  we  feel  ever  prone  to  indulge  those 
fancied  attachments  which  elevate  and 
raise  us  in  our  own  esteem.  Such 
was  the  frame  of  mv  mind  as  I  en- 
tered the  little  boudoir,  where  once 
before  I  had  ventured  on  a  similar 
errand. 

As  I  closed  the  sash-door  behind 
me,  the  grey  dawn  of  breaking  day 
scarcely  permitted  my  seeing  any 
thing  around  me,  and  I  felt  my  way 
towards  the  door  of  an  adjoining 
room,  where  I  supposed  it  was  likely 
I  should  find  the  senhora.  As  I  pro- 
ceed^ thus  with  cautious  step  and 
beating  heart,  I  thought  I  heard  a 
sound  near  me.  I  stopped  and  lis- 
tened, and  was  about  again  to  move 
on,  when  a  half-stifled  sob  fell  upon 
my  ear.  Slowly  and  silently  g^ding 
my  steps  towards  the  sound,  I  reached 
a  sofa,  when  my  eyes  growing  by  de- 
grees more  accustomed  to  the  faint 
fight,  I  could  detect  a  figure  which,  at 
a  glance,  I  recognised  as  Donna  Inez. 
A  cashmere  shawl  was  looselv  thrown 
round  her,  and  her  face  was  buried  in 
her  hands.  As  she  lay,  to  all  seeming 
still,  and  insensible  before  me,  her 
beautiful  hair  fell  heavily  upon  her 
back  and  across  her  arm,  and  her 
whole  attitude  denoted  the  very  aban- 
donmmit  to  grief.  A  short  convulsive 
shudder  which  slightly  shook  her 
fVame  alone  gave  evidence  of  life, 
except  when  a  sob,  barely  audible  in 
the  death-like  silence,  escaped  her. 

I  knelt  silentlv  down  beside  her, 
and  gently  withdrawing  her  hand 
placed  it  within  mine.  A  dreadful 
feeling  of  self-condemnation  shot 
through  me  as  I  felt  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  her  taper  fingera,  which  rested 
without  a  struggle  in  my  grasp.  My 
tears  fell  hot  and  fast  upon  that  pale 
hand,  as  I  bent  in  sadness  over  it,  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  ;  a  rush  of  con- 
flicting  thoughts  passed  through  my 
brain,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 
I  now  had  no  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  she  loved  me,  and  that  her  pre- 
sent  affliction  was  caused  by  my  ap« 
proachiag  departure* 


'' Dearest  Inez,**  I  stammered  oo: 
at  length,  as  I  pressed  her  haads  ^ 
my  lips,  "dearest  Inez," — a  faint  so^ 
and  a  slight  pressure  of  her  hand  war 
the  only  reply.     *'  I  have  come  to  sar 
good-by,"    continued     I,     gaming    a 
little  courage  as    I  spoke,    "akc? 
good-by,  too,  in  all  likelihood.     Yoi 
have  heard  that  we  are  ordered  awar: 
there,  don't  sob,  dearest,   and  betie'rt 
me,  I  had  wished  ere  we  parted,  to 
have  spoken  to  you  calmly  and  opeolj ; 
but  alas !    I  cannot :  I  scarcelv  know 
what  I  say." 

*'  You  will  not  forget  me  ?" said 

she  in  a  low  voice,  that  sank  into  js^ 
very  heart      "  You  will  not   forget 
me  ?" — as  she  spoke,  her  hand  dropped 
heavily  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her  ricb 
luxuriant  hair  fell    upon    my  cheek. 
What  a  devil  of  thing  is  proximitv  to  s 
down^  cheek  and  a  black  eyelashj'more 
especially  when  they  belong   to  one 
whom  you  are  disposed  to  believe  not 
indifferent  to  you.     What  I  did  at  this 
precise  moment  there  is  no  necessity 
for  recording,  even  had  not  an  ad^e 
interdicted  such  confessions,  nor  can  I 
now  remember  what  I  said ;    but  I 
can    well   recollect    how^    gradually 
warming  with  my  subject,  1  entered 
into  a  kind  of  half-declaration  of  at- 
tachment,  intended  most  honestly  to 
be  a  mere  expose  of  my  own  unwor- 
thiness  to  win  her  favour  ;  and  my  re- 
solution to  leave  Lisbon  and  its  neigfa. 
bourhood  for  ever. 

Let  not  any  one  blame  me  rashly  if 
he  has  not  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  my    position.      The    impetus  of 
love-making  is  like  the  ardour  of  a 
fox-hunt.     You  care  little  that  the 
six  bar  gate  before  you  is  the  bound- 
ary of  another  gentleman's  preserves^ 
or  the  fence  of  his  pleasure  ground. 
You  go  slap  along  at  a  smashing  pace, 
with  your  head  up,  and  your  hand  low, 
clearing  all  before  you.  The  opposti^ 
difficulties  to   yoiu*  progress  giving 
half  the  zest,  because  all  the  <£iBger 
to  your  career.     So  it  is  with  love  5 
the  gambling  spirit  urges  one  ever 
onward,  and  the  chance  of  failure  is  a 
reason  for  pursuit,  where  no  other  ar- 
gument exists. 

"  And  you  do  love  me  ?"  said  the 
senhora,  with  a  soft  low  whisper  that 
most  unaccountably  suggested  any 
thing  but  comfort  to  me. 

"Love  you,  Inez?  By  this  kiss 
*— Tm  in  an  infernal  scrape  r  said  J^ 
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muttering  this  last  half  of  my  sentenoe 
to  myself. 

'*And  you'll  never  be  jealous  agtun?" 

**  Never,  by  all  that's  lovely — your 
own  sweet  lips.  That's  the  very  last 
thing  to  reproach  me  with." 

**  And  you  promise  me  not  to  mind 
that  foolish  boy  ?  For,  after  all,  you 
know,  it  was  mere  flirtation, — if  even 
that." 

"  1*11  never  think  of  him  again," 
said  I,  while  my  brain  was  burning  to 
make  out  her  meaning.  "  But,  dear- 
est, there  goes  the  trumpet  call ** 

**  And  a§  for  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  I 
never  liked  him." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Inez?" 

**  I  swear  it — so  no  more  of  him. 
Gonzales  Cordenza — I've  broke  with 
him  long  since.  So  that  you  see, 
dearest  Frederick" 

**  Frederic,"  said  I,  starting  almost 
to  my  feet  with  amazement,  while 
she  continued,  "  I'm  your  own,  all 
your  own." 

*'  Oh,  the  coquette,  the  heartless 
jilt,"  CToaned  1,  half  aloud  —  "and 
O'Malley,  Inez,  poor  Charley — what 
of  him  ?  " 

"  Poor  thing  —  I  can't  help  him  — 
but  he's  such  a  puppy,  the  lesson  may 
do  him  good." 

"  But  perhaps  he  loved  you,  Inez?" 

'*  To  be  sure  he  did  :  I  wished  him 
to  do  so — I  can't  bear  not  to  be  loved 
— but,  Frederic,  tell  me,  may  I  trust 
you — will  you  keep  faithful  to  me?" 

"  Sweetest  Inez,  by  this  last  kiss  I 
swear  that  such  as  I  kneel  before  you 
now,  you'll  ever  find  me." 

A  foot  upon  the  gravel-walk  with- 
out, now  called  me  to  my  feet — I 
sprang  towards  the  door,  and  before 
Inez  had  lifted  her  head  from  the 
sofa,  I  had  reached  the  garden.  A 
figure  muffled  in  a  cavalry  cloak 
passed  near  me,  but  without  noticing 
me,  and  the  next  moment  I  had  cleared 
the  paling,  and  was  hurrying  towards 
the  stable  where  I  had  ordered  Mike 
to  be  in  waiting. 

The  faint  streak  of  dull  pink  which 
announces  the  coming  day,  stretched 
beneath  the  dark  clouds  of  the  night, 
and  the  chill  air  of  the  morning  was 
already  stirring  in  the  leaves. 

As  I  passed  along  by  a  low  beech 
hedge  which  skirted  the  avenue,  I  was 
struck  by  the  sound  of  voices  near 
roe.  I  stopped  to  listen,  and  soon 
detected  in  one  of  the  speakers  my 


^i 


friend  Micky  Free,  of  the  other  I  was 
not  long  in  ignorance. 

"  Love  you,  is  it, — bathershin  ?  It's 
worship  you  —  adore  you,  my  darling 
— that  s  the  word  —  there,  acushla, 
don't  cry — dry  your  eyes — oh,  mur- 
ther,  its  a  cruel  thing  to  tear  oneself 
ai^ay  from  the  best  of  living,  with  the 
run  of  the  house  in  drink  and  kissing. 
Bad  luck  to  it  for  campaigning,  any 
way,  I  never  liked  it!" 

Catrina's  reply, —  for  it  was  her 
—I  could  not  gather ;  but  Mike  re- 
sumed— 

"Ay, just  80,  sore  bones  and  wet 

ass,    accadente,  and  half   rations. 

h,  that  I  ever  saw  the  day,  when  I 
took  to  it.  Listen  to  me  now,  honey  ; 
here  it  is,  on  my  knees  I  am  before 
you,  and  throth  it's  not  more  nor 
three,  maybe  four,  young  women  I'd 
say  the  like  to ;  bad  scram  to  me  if  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  out  of  the  face  this 
blessed  morning  just  as  soon  as  I'd 
look  at  ye.  Arrah,  there  now,  don't 
be  screeching  and  bawling  ;  what'll 
the  neighbours  think  of  us,  and  my 
own  heart's  destroyed  with  grief  en- 
tirely." 

Poor  Catrina's  voice  returned  an 
inaudible  answer,  and  not  wishing  any 
longer  to  play  the  eaves  dropper,  I 
continued  my  path  towards  the  stable. 
The  distant  noises  *  from  the  city 
announced  a  state  of  movement  and 
preparation,  and  more  than  one  order- 
ly passed  the  road  near  me  at  a  gallop. 
As  I  turned  into  the  wide  court  yard, 
Mike,  breathless  and  flurried  with 
nmning,  overtook  me. 

*'  Are  the  horses  ready,  Mike  ? " 
said  I ;  "we  must  start  this  instant.'* 

"  They've  just  finished  a  peck  of 
oats  a  piece,  and  faix  that  same  may 
be  a  stranger  to  them  this  day  six 
months." 

"  And  the  baggage,  too?" 

"  On  the  cars,  with  the  staff  and 
the  light  brigade.  It  was  down  there 
I  was  now  to  see  all  was  right." 

*'  Oh,  I'm  quite  aware ;  and  now 
bring  out  the  cattle.  I  hope  Catriua 
received  your  little  consolations  well. 
That  seems  a  very  sad  affair." 

**  Murder,  real  murder,  devil  a  less. ' 
It's  no  matter  where  you  go,  from 
Clonmel  to  Chayney,  it's  all  one; 
they've  a  way  of  getting  round  you. 
Upon  my  soul  it's  like  the  pigs  they 
are.' 

"  Like  pigs,  Mike  ?     That  appears 
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a  itranffe  c<Hnpli]n0nt  you've  selected 
to  pay  uiem." 

'<  Ay,  just  like  the  pigs,  no  less. 
Maybe  you  never  heard  what  happened 
to  myself  up  at  Moronho?  " 

"  Look  to  that  girth  there.  Well, 
go  on." 

**  I  was  coming  along  one  morning, 
just  as  day  was  beginning  to  break, 
when  I  sees  a  slip  of  a  pig  trotting 
before  me,  with  nobody  near  him  ; 
but  as  the  road  was  lonely,  and  my- 
self rather  down  in  heart,  I  thought, 
musha!  but  yeVe  fine  company  anyhow, 
av  a  body  could  only  keep  you  with 
him.  But,  ye  see,  a  pig — saving  your 
presence^ — is  a  baste  not  easily  flat- 
tered, so  I  didn't  waste  time  and  blar- 
ney upon  him,  but  I  took  off  my  belt 
and  put  it  round  its  neck  as  neat  as 
need  be ;  but  as  the  devil's  luck 
would  have  it,  I  didn't  go  half  an  hour 
when  a  horse  came  galloping  up  be- 
hind me.  I  turned  round,  and,  by  the 
blessed  light,  it  was  Sir  Dinny  himself 
was  in  it  r* 

"Sir  Dennis  Pack?" 

'*  Yes,  bad  luck  to  his  hook  nose. 
*  What  are  you  doing  there,  my  fine 
fellow?*  sajrs  he.  *  What's  that  you 
have  dragging  there  behind  you? ' 

"  *  A  boneen,  sir,'  says  I ;  *  isn't  he 
a  fine  crature  ? — av  he  wasn't  so  trou- 
blesome.' 

"  *  Troublesome,  troublesome  — 
what  do  you  mean?' 

« *  Just  so,'  says  I ;  isn't  he  parse- 
cuting  the  life  of  me  the  whole  morn- 
ing, following  me  about  everywhere 
I  go?  Contrary  bastes  they  always 
was.* 

**  *  I  advise  you  to  try  and  part 
company,  my  friend,  notwithstanding,' 
says  he  ;  'an*  maybe  it's  the  same  end 
you'll  be  coming  to,  and  not  long 
either.*     And  faix,  I  took  his  advice ; 


and  ye  see,  Misther  Charles,  lt*s  just 
as  I  was  saying,  they're  like  the 
women,  the  least  thing  in  life  is 
enough  to  bring  them  alter  us,  ao  yo 
atUy  put  the  *eomether*  upon  them." 

**  And  now  adieu  to  the  Villa  Nu- 
ova,**  said  I,  as  I  rode  slowly  down 
the  avenue,  turning  ever  and  anon  in 
my  saddle  to  look  back  on  each  well- 
known  spot. 

A  heavy  sigh  Arom  Mike  responded 
to  my  words. 

**  A  long,  a  last  farewell,**  said  I, 
waving  my  hand  towards  the  trellioed 
walls  now  half  hidden  by  the  trees, 
and  as  I  spoke,  that  heaviness  of  the 
heart  came  over  me  that  seems  in- 
separable from  leave-taking.  The 
hoiu*  of  parting  seems  like  a  warning 
to  us,  that  all  our  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  are  here  destined  to  a  short 
and  merely  fleeting  existence  ;  and,  as 
each  scene  of  life  passes  avray  never  to 
return,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  youth 
and  hope  are  passing  with  them ;  and 
that,  although  the  fair  world  be  as 
bright,  and  its  pleasures  as  rich  in 
abundance,  our  capacity  of  enjoyment 
is  daily,  hourly  diminishing,  and  while 
all  around  us  smiles  in  beauty  and 
happiness,  that  we,  alas,  are  not  what 
we  were. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts 
as  I  reached  the  road,  when  they  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  my  man  Mike, 
whose  meditations  were  following  a 
somewhat  similar  channel,  though  at 
last  inclining  to  different  conclusions. 
He  coughed  a  couple  of  times,  as  if  to 
attract  my  attention,  and  then,  as  it 
were*  half  thinking  aloud,  he  mut- 
tered— 

"  I  wonder  if  we  treated  the  young 
ladies  well,  any  how,  Mister  Charles, 
for  faix  I've  my  doubts  on  it." 
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DOCTOR  EI8BNBART. 

FVom  the  German, 

Vm  Doctor  Isaacs  Eisenbart, 

Professor  of  the  healing  art ; 

Cure  all  at  once  that  comes  to  me, 

Make  de  blind  walk — de  lame  man  see. 

In  Potsdam  I  trepanned  of  late 

The  cook  of  Frederick  the  Great  | 

Drilled  with  the  cleaver  his  skull-bone^ 

The  poor  cracked  creature's  dead  and  gout. 

The  parish  clerk  in  Wasserloo 

I  gave  ten  pounds  of  opium  to  | 

He  slept  for  years  quite  sound  and  deepf 

All  night  and  da7>  and  still's  asle^. 

Poor  Captain  Kiss,  with  bomb-shells  three 

In  his  left  breast>  was  brought  to  me ; 

A  bad  case  this,  as  all  allow. 

But  he  is  out  of  danger  now. 

A  hunger-bitten  miser  old 

Was  pmched  with  care  and  crazed  with  cold ; 

I  sent  the  scoundrel  off  express. 

Where  there's  no  talk  of  more  or  less : 

Three  minutes  before  mid-day  meal 

To-day  I  took  his  pulse  to  feel ; 

When  the  bell  rang,  but  little  meat 

He  had  any  fancy  then  to  eat 

Twelve  years  ago — twelve  at  the  least, 

A  clown  complained  of  want  of  rest  i 

Instant  relief  was  in  my  pill. 

He  slept,  and  he  is  sleeping  still. 

And  in  Vienna,  once  a  youth 

Sent  for  me  with  a  hollow  tooth ; 

I  fired  at  it  a  pistol  shot— 

The  hollow  tooth  now  pains  him  not. 

My  proudest  feat  of  skill  and  pluck 

Was  clipping  limbs  in  Osnabruck  ; 

An  old  Doy — with  his  legs  in  gout,* 

Who  hobbled — hobbles  now  without. 

No  patient  thinks  to  try  my  skillt 

But  is  advised  to  make  his  will ; 

I  counsel  each  man  to  dispose 

His  house  in  order  ere  he  goes. 

If  I  be  called  to  breathe  a  vein, 

'Twill  not  have  to  be  done  again  ; 

Out  flows  the  blood — the  body's  freed. 

And  bleeds  till  there's  no  more  to  bleed. 

Cheap  physic's  best — so  call  in  me. 

You'll  nnd  it  true  economy  ; 

Where  others  give  no  hope,  you  may 

Get  ease,  and  in  a  single  day. 

Dis  is  de  cure  dat  never  fail 

In  any  case :  I  give  good  bml;^-, 

I  pledge  my  doctor* s  cap  and  cane, 

I  put  de  patient  out  of  pain. 

*  i.e.  without  his  legs,  which  I,  Doctor  Eisenbart,  cut  off,  to  cure  him  of  gout, 
bsd  I  not  done  so,  he  would  have  been  lame  for  life. 
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OUR  PORTEAIT   GALLERY. — NO.  XVIII. 
LIEUT.-COL.  BLACKER. 

We  this  month  present  our  readers  with  the  portrait  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
William  Blacker,  an  upright  and  high-minded  country  gentleman ;  a  steady  and 
consistent  Protestant  politician ;  an  elegant  and  accompUshed  scholar ;  and  what 
is  better  than  all,  a  smcere  and  exemplary  Christian. 

There  are  probably  few  of  our  readeifs  who  l^ave  not  heard  of  the  name  of 
Colonel  Blacker  in  connection  with  the  political  discussions  of  the  day.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  generally  known,  that  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  the  public  are 
indebted  for  several  of  the  most  humorous  and  brilliant  essays,  both  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  adorned  the  periodical  literature  of  late  years.  We  must  not 
reveal  "the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,"  by  acknowledging  the  extent  to 
which  our  own  pages  have  been  indebted  to  his  pen.  We,  in  the  secret,  have 
often  been  not  a  little  amused  by  the  guesses  as  to  the  authorship  of  many  of 
his  productions:  persons  who  professed  to  be,  and  seemed  very  wise, 
have  attributed  them  to  many  persons  who  never  dreamed  of  them — invariably, 
however,  to  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence.  '  We  know  not  why  Colonel 
Blacker  has  chosen  not  to  own  himself  the  author  of  some  papers  which  in  the 
pages  of  our  own  Magazine  have  excited  attention  of  which  any  man  might  feel 
proud.  He  is  certainly  influenced  by  none  of  those  motives  which  frequently 
deter  authors  from  the  responsibility  of  their  productions ;  for  it  is  the  honourable 
characteristic  of  his  writmgs  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  personality — 
an  exemption  doubly  honourable  in  one  who  has  all  the  powers  of  genuine 
humour  and  satire  which  belong  to  Colonel  Blacker,  the  possession  of  which 
offers  a  temptation,  always  strong,  and  sometimes  irresistible,  to  employ 
those  powers  in  personal  attack. 

The  family  of  which  Colonel  Blacker  is  the  present  head,  traces  its  origin  to 
times  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Blacar,  a  celebrated  Danish  chieftmn  (Ware 
and  Chalmers  assign  him  roy^l  rank)  was  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  This  chieftain  held  very  extensive  possessions  in  the  northern  parts 
both  of  Ireland  and  England.  The  figure  of  this  celebrated  warrior,  wearing 
the  armour,  and  wielding  the  war  axe  peculiar  to  his  nation  and  his  age,  is 
still  emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  B  lackers.  For  the  last  two  centiunes,  the 
descendants  of  the  warrior-chieftain  have  pursued,  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
the  less  exciting  but  more  useful  occupation  of  resident  country  gentlemen. 

The  Very  Reverend  Stewart  Blacker,  for  many  years  Dean  of  Leighlin,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Danish  chieftain,  was  father  of  Colonel  Blacker.  Bom 
in  the  old  manor-house  of  Carrickblacker,  near  Portadown,  in  the  county  of 
Arm^h,  William  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Armagh,  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Carpendale,  one  of  the  most  aceomplished  scholars  of  his  day,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  seminary  of  Armagh  acquired  the  designation  of  the 
Eton  of  Ireland. 

About  the  year  1796  or  1797,  Colonel  Blacker  left  Armagh,  and  entered  the 
University  of  Dublin,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  that  accomplished 
scholarship  which  has  graced  his  maturer  years.  Before  his  entrance  into 
College,  an  incident,  however,  occurred  in  his  early  life,  which  probably  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  the  whole  course  of  hb  opinions,  and  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  over. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name,  at  least,  of  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond. 
Elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  has  been  collected  all  the  authentic 
information  that  can  be  ascertained  relative  to  that  singular  and  extraordinary 
combat,  in  which  it  Is  now  well  known  the  bravery  and  determination  of  a  few 
Protestants,  preserved  from  the  violence  of  an  enraged  and  sanguinary  multi- 
tude of  rebels,  their  hearths  and  their  homes.  Of  the  handful  of  Protestants 
that  guarded  the  pass  of  the  Dis^mond  from  the  attack  of  thousands  of  their 
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assailants,  William  Blacker^  scarcely  yet  emerged  from  boyhood*  was  one* 
This  sketch  is  not  the  place  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  resolute  stand  then  made 
by  those  few  hardy  loyalists.  That  conflict,  howerer,  gave  its  &tal  check  to  the 
treason  of  the  north.  The  attack  upon  the  Diamond  was  the  first  result  of  the 
contemplated  union  between  the  hitherto  conflicting  parties  of  the  republicans 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  we  believe  perfectly 
capable  of  being  proved,  that  Neilson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
party,  was  stationed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  scene  of  conflict*  anxiously 
watching  the  result. 

On  the  field  of  the  Diamond  was  formed  the  Orange  Institution,  in  which 
the  loyalists  united  for  mutual  protection  and  support.  On  that  field  Colonel 
Blacker  became  one  of  the  original  members  of  that  noble  though  maligned 
brotherhood.  Of  the  necessity  which  forced  that  combination  on  the  Protestant 
loyalists  of  the  north,  of  the  value  of  their  association  in  times  of  peril  to  the 
British  throne,  of  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  Orangeism,  their  iU-requited 
services,  and  their  misrepresented  objects,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Enouffh 
for  the  purpose  of  this  memoir  to  say,  that  Colonel  Blacker  never  deserted  the 
banner  imder  which  amid  such  circumstances  he  had  been  enrolled.  Through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  when  Orangeism  was  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
the  government,  and  when  it  was  discountenanced  and  oppressed,  he  renudned 
steady  to  its  constituted  principles ;  and  as  he  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  institution,  he  can  boast  of  the  melancholy  pride  of 
being  among  the  last. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1836,  the  Orange  Institution,  after  forty  years*  exist- 
ence,  during  which  it  had  consolidated,  strengthened,  and  united  the  elements 
of  Protestant  loyalty  in  this  country,  was  by  the  vote  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ireland  dissolved.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  that  vote  are  now  mat- 
ters of  history  ;  its  effects  may  not  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  In  the  debate 
upon  the  question  of  dissolution,  we  have  heard  that  Colonel  Blacker  took  a 
conspicuous  part.  He  was,  we  have  been  informed,  the  mover  of  a  resolution 
that  the  society  should  still  continue  to  exist  with  such  alterations  as  the  king's 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons  might  render  necessary.  A  majority  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  determined  on  a  contrary  course,  and  the  brotherhood,  which 
had  for  forty  years  bound  together  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  ceased  to  exists 
The  relative  wisdom  of  the  two  courses  cannot  be  decided  upon  until  the  time 
comes  when  perils  such  as  those  the  Orange  Institution  warded  off*  shall  try 
again  the  strength  of  the  British  throne. 

During  Colonel  Blacker's  undergraduate  career  an  incident  occurred  which 
many  of  our  readers  we  are  sure  will  readily  recollect.  In  tlie  year  1798  it 
became  necessary  for  the  heads  of  the  university  to  hold  a  special  visitation  to 
inquire  into  and  punish  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Iriidimen 
within  the  walls  of  the  university  itself.  It  was  found  that  secret  branches  of 
that  society  had  been  formed  within  the  colWe,  and  several  expulsions  resulted 
from  the  inquiry  which  was  held.  Among  those  whose  conduct  then  became 
the  subject  of  investigation,  was  one  justly  respected  for  his  great  talents,  and 
beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  but  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  more  than  sus- 
pected in  his  principles — Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  the  present  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory, then  a  fellow  of  the  college.  Dr.  Stokes  was  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  seeret 
societies  among  the  young  men,  or  of  any  students  connected  with  them.  He 
replied,  that  he  had  heard  of  a  Mr.  Blacker,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
secret  society  called  Orange  in  the  north.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  grave  and 
learned  conclave,  our  young  student,  who  was  present,  thus  individuaUy  alluded 
to,  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  mounting  the  railing  which  separated  the  visitors 
and  fellows  from  the  place  allotted  to  the  students,  respectfully  but  boldly 
avowed  his  connection  with  that  loyal  society.  The  scene  was  a  remarkable  one* 
Many  whose  eyes  these  pages  will  meet  were  present  at  that  celebrated  visitation ; 
they  will  readily  recall  that  scene,  and  the  personages  in  the  picture,  many  of  them 
long  since  passed  away — the  excited  but  subdued  energy  of  the  voung  student^ 
the  genuine  delight  of  Paddy  Duigenan,  the  dignified  but  not  displeased  astonish- 
ment of  Lord  Clare,  the  evident  annoyance  of  Dr.  Stokes,  and  the  tremendous 
peal  of  applause  which  burst  from  the  assembled  undergraduates,  forgets  of 
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Ike  rastndntff  of  academic  disoiplme,  and  even  of  the  awful  pretence  of  the 
ohancellor  and  visitors,  shaking  the  vast  hall,  and  for  some  minutes  disturbing 
the  gravity  and  suspending  the  proceedings  of  the  grave  and  reverend 
conclave. 

Soon  after  taking  his  degree.  Colonel  Blacker  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
60th  regiment,  then  serving  in  the  West  Indies.  His  health  was  unequal  to  the 
trying  ordeal  of  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  tropical  islands,  and  parental 
fondness  and  authority  forced  him  reluctantly  to  relinquish  his  military  pre* 
dilections.  He  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  company  in  the  regiment  of  his 
native  county,  one  at  all  times  distinguished  for  its  appearance,  discipline,  and 
eficiency.  in  1806  he  was  promoted  to  its  majority,  and  in  1812  rose  to  his 
present  rank  of  Lieut^iant- Colonel. 

In  1816  the  militia  r^ments  were  disembodied,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
jrear  Colonel  Blacker  was  appointed  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Sir  George  Hill,  to 
Ike  important  office  of  assistant  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  As  a  public  officer 
ke  gave  universal  satisfaction  by  his  punctuality  in  business  and  his  courtesy  of 
demeanour.  During  his  official  residence  in  Dublin  he  was  an  active  and 
Eealous  promoter  of  all  the  various  societies  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  seriptural  education. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  government  received  information  of  an  intended 
meeting  of  ribbon  delegates  in  Armagh.  Colonel  Blacker  was  speciaUy 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  surprising  and  apprehending  the  conspirators.  Pro* 
ceeding  to  Armagh  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  staff  of  his  r^ment,  and  some 
•f  his  own  corps  of  yeomanry,  he  surprised  about  twenty  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  Ulster,  with  all  their  papers.  For  his  management  of  this  affiiir  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  with  a  splendid  piece  of  plate  by 
the  first  brigade  of  Armagh  yeomanry,  a  fine  bodv  of  men,  who  had  arrived 
'  Bnder  his  training  at  a  state  of  discipline  little  inferior  to  r^ular  troops. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  arrests  made  by  Colonel  Blacker  at  Armagh, 
and  the  transactions  connected  with  this  discovery,  that  the  celebrated  trial  of 
Keenan  took  place  at  the  Commission  Court  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Keenan 
was  indicted  for  administering  an  unlawful  oath.  In  his  address  to  the  jury, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  present  Lord  Plunkett,  stated  that  an  association 
existed,  widelv  spread  through  Ireland — exclusively  Roman  Catholic — bound 
by  oath  to  extu*pate  Protestantism,  while  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  effectuate  such  purposes  was  one  of  a  very  complicated  contrivance,  and  '*  far 
beyond  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  persons  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
it.**  Of  administering  such  an  oath  Keenan  was  convicted.  Strange  that  these 
warnings,  thus  clear  and  distinct,  should  be  disregarded;  and  now,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  this  statement  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  depths  of  the  mysterious 
oonfedoration  are  still  unfathomed. 

In  1829,  the  death  of  his  father  brought  him  into  the  possession  of  his 
tticestral  estates,  and  a  short  time  after  Colonel  Blacker  resigned  office,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  mansion,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  resident  gentleman.  A  universal  favourite  in  his  own  rank,  he 
it  beloved  by  a  tenantry  distinguished  even  in  Ulster  for  their  respectability 
and  comfort.  Exemplary  in  everv  relation  of  life,  enlivening  every  circle  by  his 
humour,  and  instructing  by  his  information,  universally  respected  for  liia 
integrity,  beloved  for  his  kindness,  and  looked  up  to  for  his  talents,  he 
spends  a  hf4)py  life  in  the  retirement  of  his  country-seat,  among  the  friends  and 
neighbours  who  surround  him ;  while  the  superiority  of  his  tastes  and  his 
information  enables  him  to  refine  and  elevate  his  rethrement  by  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  science,  to  which  a  richly  stored  library,  too  rare  an  appendage 
in  the  house  of  an  Irish  country  gentleman,  assists  him  still  to  devote  bia 
leisure  hours. 

By  his  Roman  Catholic  n^ghbours  he  is  equally  beloved  as  bv  his  Protestant. 
Decided  as  he  is  in  his  attachment  to  Protestantism,  he  is  liberal  to  all  who  differ 
from  him.  An  answer  of  his  is  on  record  b^ore  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1835,  which  fairly  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  man^  althougk 
ve  boA^tljr  o^nfw  \%  is  on^  9f  wm<M)  w^  do  mt  altog^ether  appov^.-tke  leay 
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perbapA,  b90Mi«e  it  earned  the  marked  i^probatioa  of  tome  of  ^  Romaa 
Catholic  leaders  on  the  Committee.  When  pressed  as  to  the  all^^  iotf^aranoa 
of  the  Orange  Institution,  Colonel  Blacker  replied,—  "  All  mj  reading  and  all 
my  thinking  tends  to  show  me  I  have  too  little  religion  of  my  ovm  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment on  the  path  my  neighbours  may  choose  to  eternal  me.'* 

We  are  sure  no  man  would  be  more  ready  than  Colonel  Blacker  himself  ta 
acknowledge  that  it  is  in  no  man's  power  to  choose  a  path  to  eternal  Ufe,  and 
that  in  this  respect  he  would  modify  the  language  of  this  obaracteristic  answer. 
With  the  spirit  of  forbearanoe  which  it  so  £ippily  expresses,  few,  we  trust,  will 
be  inclined  to  find  &ult* 

Here  we  wish  we  could  close  our  sketch,  and  that  we  could  write  the 
fiiemoir  of  such  a  man  without  being  compelled  to  record,  that  he  has  been  in* 
suited  in  that  which  we  scarcdy  wish  to  call  the  evening  of  his  life,  by  the 
oountry  which  he  adorns  and  the  government  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfi^jr 
served.  The  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Blacker  from  th^  pnff^nMfr 
sion  of  the  peace  in  1833,  by  the  government  of  the  day,  after  having  for  so 
many  years  ndthfblly  and  impartially  discharged  the  duties  of  a  mu^strate,  has 
never  oeen  ^  ven  to  the  public.  It  has  been  hinted  indeed  that  some  otthe  connois- 
seurs of  pohtical  colours  were  dissatisfied  with  some  obnoxious  hues  which  ap- 
peared in  his  lady's  dress,  aconjecture  which,  however  improbable,  we  might  rather 
say  incredible  before,  derives  now  some  countenance  from  the  ascertained  fact, 
that  a  judicial  discretion  is  claimed  in  regulating  the  livery  of  the  sheriffs  «^ 
counties.  A  more  probable,  we  believe  indeed,  a  much  better  grounded  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  originated  in  personal  dislike.  We  have,  unhappily,  too  many 
instances,  that  few  have  the  wisdom  to  act  on  the  principle  of  the  andent 
monarch,  who  when  pressed  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  to  revenge  an 
injury  offered  to  him  before,  declared  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  revenge 
the  quarrels  of  a  private  individual.  An  old  grudge,  or  a  long-cherished  ani- 
mosity has  often  influenced  movements  whicn  apparently  mignt  be  traced  to 
motives  of  a  higher  character  ;  and  even  in  exalted  stations  the  meanness  of  re- 
venge has  dictated  acts  which  prove  that  in  exaltation  of  rank  there  may  be  no 
corresponding  elevation  of  sentiment  or  feeling.  Revenge  is  perhaps  tne  last 
meanness  that  clings  to  the  human  hearts 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  Colonel  Blacker's  person  the  fhrst  attadc  was  made  upon 
the  independence  of  the  magistracy  of  Ireland.  How  that  attack  has  been 
followed  up  we  need  not  sav.  As  regards  the  individual,  the  malice  of  hia 
enemies  was  harmless.  His  removal  from  the  commission  but  drew  fbrth 
expressions  of  confidence  and  regard  which  were  always  felt  for  the  individual, 
but  expressed  towards  the  victim  of  injustice.  An  address  was  presented  to 
Colonel  Blacker  on  this  occasion  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin  ;  his  reply  was 
a  very  admirable  document.  Not  content  with  this,  the  same  bodv  claimed 
their  privilege  of  addressing  the  throne  upon  the  removal  of  Colonel  Blacker. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland  if  by  all  grades  and  classes  every  attack  upon 
Protestant  rights  had  been  resented  with  equal  energy.  Well  if  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  had  manifested  equal  zeal  in  resisting  the  aggressions  upon  their  own 
order.  But  it  is  the  miybrtune  of  our  country  and  our  age  that  tameness  in 
surrendering  rights  is  now  regarded  as  prudence  by  the  selfish  philosophy  of  » 
manless  generation.  The  indignant  sense  of  wrong  that  once  guarded  the 
liberties  of  all  classes  is  gone,  and  the  generous  chivalrv  w)uch  once  nerved  the 
hearts  of  men  to  resent  and  resist  the  invasions  of  privilege  by  power  has  passed 
away  with  the  feelings  and  the  fashions  of  elder  and  better  times. 

Colonel  Blacker  has  had  many  offers  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  hia 
attachment  to  home  and  his  aversion  to  the  fatigues  and  confinement  of  a  par- 
liamentary life  have  induced  him  to  decline.  We  confess  we  regret,  although 
we  cannot  disapprove  his  choice.  His  eloquence  and  habits  of  business  fitted 
him  for  success  in  parliamentary  life,  and  we  might  have  hoped  that  in  him  we 
would  have  found  a  stern  advocate  of  unyielding  principle  even  in  these  days  of 
expediency  and  compromise.  He  does  not  often  appear  in  pubUc.  Occasionallv, 
however,  the  cause  of  Protestantism  brings  him  to  the  platform  of  a  public 
jneetbg,  where  his  speeches  ar^  invariably  distinguished  b^  chasteness  jtt  bri]* 
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liancy  of  dicdoiii  &  clMsioal  taste,  and  a  genuine  wit  that  is  at  onoe  humorooa 
and  refined. 

From  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  we  take  extracts  from  two  q>eedieB  de« 
livered  by  Colonel  Blacker,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  a  fur  specimen  of  his  style 
as  a  public  speaker,  observing  that  his  delivery  is  admirable,  his  appearance 
most  gentlemanlike,  and  that  his  whole  manner  adds  incalculably  to  the  humour 
of  what  he  says. 

At  one  of  the  Longford  elections,  a  Mrs.  Prunty  had,  in  persuading  her  hus- 
Imnd  to  vote  for  the  radical  candidate  in  opposition  to  his  landlord,  called  after 
her  g^ood  man  as  he  left  his  house  to  attend  the  hustings,  the  remarkable  ezpres- 
aion,  **  Remember  your  soul  and  liberty ;"  such  at  least  was  the  story  of  the 
Repeal  Association,  in  which  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  that  a  pillion  be  presented 
by  the  association  to  Mrs.  Prunty.  A  few  days  after.  Colonel  Blacker,  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Mansion  House,  m  January,  1837,  thus  alluded  to  this  trans* 
action:-.* 

**  Your  eallantry  will  dispose  you  to  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer,  when 
I  tell  you  Uiere  8  a  lady  in  the  case. — (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  know  not  whe- 
ther your  lordship  has  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance,  but  you  must  have  heard 
of  Wts.  Prunty,  a  lady  of  such  redoubted  pluck,  and,  to  carry  on  the  pugilistic 
metaphor,  of  such  prodigious  bottom,  that  the  National  Convention  have  decreed 

her  a  pillion  for  it (Great  and  continued  laughter.)     When  I  first  heard  of  this 

worthy  dame,  I  considered  her  some  vira«^  of  agitation,  some  'Penthesilla 
Furens,'  who  was  to  ride  her  newly-gotten  charger  rough-shod  over  everv  thing 
that  was  Protestant.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? — ^to  speak  in  seriousness,  mv  lord,  were 
I  to  choose  a  fitting  motto  for  Luther  or  Calvin — ^were  the  genius  of  the  Reforma- 
tion wiJking  the  island,  and  seeking  an  inscription  for  her  banner — I  would  inscribe 
on  it  in  letters  of  gold,  or  of  fire,  Uie  words  of  Mrs.  Prunty,  *  Remember  your 
soul  and  liberty.* — (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheering.)  "Were  a  Romanist  who  had 
grown  weary  of  penance  and  priestcraft,  and  had  been  ordered  to  bum  or  bury  the 
Book  of  Truth,  to  resort  to  me  for  advice — were  that  man,  whose  case  has  just 
been  so  afFectingly  described  by  Mr.  Woodward,  to  ask  me,  in  his  agonizmg 
dilemma,  whether  he  should  obey  the  tyrant  who  commanded  him  to  surrender 
what  God  had  joined,  I  could  give  no  better  reply  than  the  words  of  Mrs.  Prunty, 
•  Remember  your  soul  and  liberty.* — (Cheers.)  Oh,  my  Lord,  what  a  world  of 
meaning  is  concentrated  in  those  few  words.  They  contam  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  all  that  could  be  said  and  written  on  the  groat  topic  of  the  Reformation ;  and  is 
it  nothing  that  these  words  are  ordered  by  the  Association  to  be  engraven  on  the 
hearts  and  recollections  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do  ?  I  cannot,  my  lord, 
but  think  there  is  a  power  at  work  to  turn  their  devices  to  their  own  discomfiture. 
— (Cheers.^  There  is  a  little  book,  published  some  years  ago  by  a  pious  and 
elegant  writer,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  Church ; 
it  is  entitled  the  Velvet  Cushion.  Now,  my  lord,  I  will  from  henceforth  place  next 
to  the  Vicar  of  Harrow's  Velvet  Cushion,  Mrs.  Prunty 's  pillion ;  long  may  she  I 

bump  it  through  the  land,  proclaimine  to  her  enslaved  and  benighted  countrymen, 
'  Remember  your  sowl  and  liberty.  " — (Immense  cheering,  which  lasted  Some 
time.) 

The  other  extract  is  from  a  speech  very  recently  delivered  at  a  conservative 
dinner  at  Cheltenham,  where  the  Colonel  had  been  compelled  to  go  for  the  J 

benefit  of  his  health.  His  name  had  been  associated  with  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland : — 

Colonel  Blacker,  in  rising  to  return  thanks,  said^ — **  Mr.  President  and  brother 
Conservatives,  this  b  the  third  time  you  have  drawn  upon  yourselves  the  infliction 
of  my  thanks.  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  certain  vain  Italian  who,  seated  be- 
neatn  the  image  of  a  popular  saint,  took  to  himself  all  the  genuflexions  and  salutes 
bestowed  upon  the  effigy  over  his  head.  Now,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  Italian  matters 
in  general  as  to  follow  his  example  by  attributing  your  kindness  to  any  but  the  real 
object  of  it,  and  would,  therelore,  tender  you  my  acknowledgments  onbehalf  of  the 
cause,  and  the  sufferers  of  that  cause,  with  whom  you  have  associated  my  humble 
name.  But  the  field,  or  rather  the  garner,  of  gratitude  has  been  already  so  in- 
dustriously gleaned  as  not  to  leave  to  a  late-comer  a  single  flower  to  weave  a 
chaplet  withal.  Allow  me,  then,  instead  of  attempting  any  new  variations  upon 
the  old  theme  of  *  I  thank  you,*  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  and  M-am  you  of  a 
danger  Mhich  I  foresee  is  impending  over  your  heads.  You  little  dream  of  the 
hornets*  nest  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  bringing  about  your  ears :  let  me  tell  you 
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you  are  doing  your  best  to  draw  upon  you  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  a  body  of 
no  less  importance  than  the  medical  men  of  Cheltenham.  I  see  you  stare,  but  I 
will  solve  the  enigma.  Time  was  when  a  poor  Irish  Protestant  visited  Chelten- 
ham, bendinff  beneath  the  weight  of  bile,  chiefly  engendered  by  the  disheartening 
prospects  of  his  caste  and  cre^  at  home ;  he  first  called  upon  the  doctor,  who  duly 
recommended  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  surgeon,  or  the  gracious  dUpensO' 
iions  of  the  apothecary,  who  on  their  part  sent  him  to  waste  away  '  the  winter  of 
his  disc6ntent  *  at  one  or  other  of  your  springs^  among  whose  hanas  the  poor  Pat- 
lander  was  salted,  or  sulphured,  or  steeled  into  something  like  convalescence.  But 
mark  the  difference  of  thmgs  now ;  he  finds  himself  bidden  to  the  banouet  of  men 
nobly  associating  in  defence  of  a  cause  which  his  sickened  spirit  has  so  long  deemed 
forlorn  ;  he  hears  it  recognised  with  fostering  acclaim ;  the  sunshine  of  hope  eilds 
his  darkened  heart ;  and  ne  cries  out  with  Shakspeare,  '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 
.111  none  of  it.'  Small  wonder,  then,  if  the  medical  fraternity  should  take  alarm, 
and  deem  their  craft  in  danger.  I  tell  you  they  will  be  down  upon  you ;  you  will 
have  to  stand  a  charge  from  the  lancers,  men  accustomed  to  bleed  for  their  country 
next  to  those  bombamers  the  apothecaries.  In  short,  you  may  be  prepared  for  a 
general  onset,  mortars,  cannon,  and  all."  * 

To  the  public  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  sketch  of  an  "  Irish  gentle- 
many"  (sixty  years  do  not  warrant  the  prefix,)  "  all  of  the  olden  time."  To 
himself,  when  these  pages  meet  his  eye,  we  have  a  few  words  of  precept.  That 
he  will  perhaps  be  displeased  with  the  freedom  with  which  we  have  spoken  even 
of  his  virtues,  we  do  not  doubt,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told,  we  do  not  care. 
But  we  do  doubt  whether  he  will  attend  to  our  injunction,  and  we  care  much  that 
he  should.  History  has  latterly  been  written  in  the  memoirs  and  reminiscences 
of  individuals.  We  know  of  no  one  whose  reminiscences  would  present  so  full 
or  so  interesting  a  picture  of  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years  as  those  of  the 
gentleman  whose  life  we  have  sketched — we  know  of  none  more  capable  of 
describing  what  he  has  seen.  By  his  allegiance  to  the  literature  and  the  pro- 
testantism of  his  country — and  in  the  name  of  both  we  have  some  right  to  com- 
mand— we  do  command  and  enjoin  on  him  the  performance  of  our  high 
behest — and  nothing  doubting  his  dutiful  and  loyal  obedience,  we  wish  from  our 
heart,  and  in  no  language  of  hollow  compliment,  that  he  may  long  be  spared 
to  see  many  editions  of  his  reminiscences,  and  to  give  to  his  country  a  pattern 
of  a  consistent  politician,  a  benevolent  landlord,  a  well-educated  gentleman,  and 
a  sincere  and  practical  Christian. 

*  Dr.  Cannon  is  the  leading  physician  in  Cheltenham. 
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LIYE  AND  WUTINOS  Of  DEAN  OEAVtS** 


Tai  name  of  Dean  Grates  has  long 
since  taken  its  elevated  station  amongst 
the  dirines  of  highest  note  in  our 
churdi. 

As  an  author^  he  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  instmctiTe  and  ahle  work  on 
the  Pentateochy  which  is  even  mcnre 
Iblly  appreciated  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities than  amongst  ourselves.  Al- 
though he  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  by  his  "  Essay  on  the  Uharac- 
-ter  of  tlie  Apostles  and  EvangelistSf 
designed  to  show  they  were  not  enthu- 
aiastSy'*  (a  highly  judidous  and  persua- 
sive work) ;  and  though  he  has  also 
enriched  our  theology  with  other  valu- 
able contributions ;  yet  his  reputation 
aa  a  divine  iMsAy  rests  on  his  more 
elaborate  and  original  performance 
which  so  succesefiulY  establishes  the 
''authenticity  of  the  four  last  books  of 
the  Pentateuch>"  and  consequently*  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Mosiuo  institu- 
tion. 

As  a  preacher*  his  name  was  pre- 
emin^itfy  conspicuous  in  the  Univer- 
nty  and  city  pulpits*  for  many  years ; 
.and  some  of  his  moving  i4>peals  and 
instructive  lessons  are  still  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  many  hearers*  and 
are  often  referred  to  as  amongst  the 
most  effective  efforts  of  pulpit 
oratory. 

As  a  collie  tutor*  and  professor  of 
divinity*  his  name  is  enrolled  amongst 
the  highest.  To  him*  chiefly,  are  our 
university  and  the  Irish  branch  of  our 
church  indebted  for  the  great  impulse 
given*  of  late  years*  to  theological 
study. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  from 
his  zealous  and  judicious  exertions 
originated  the  system  of  weekly  cate- 
chetical lectures  and  examinations  for 
the  undergraduates ;  and  the  divini- 
ty prelections*  and  course  of  lec- 
tures* and  yearly  examinations  (with 
their  annexed  prizes)  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced students. 


In  these  plans  for  religious  instrttc* 
tion*  and  the  promotion  of  theological 
leaminff*  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
some  of  his  disting^uished  cotempora- 
ries  ;  but*  it  is  admitted  that  ^e  was 
the  mainspring  and  chief  director  of 
that  improved  system  of  divinity  studv* 
the  good  effects  of  which  are  now  ob- 
servable in  the  superior  attainments 
and  effective  ministrations  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  Ireland.  In  the  more 
retired  walk  of  private  life*  his  name 
is  had  in  remembrance  by  a  larse 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
venerated  and  esteemed  him. 

In  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
now  published*  some  account  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  nutn  was  therefore 
expected  by  those  who  were  instructed 
by  the  author:  and  those  who  knew 
and  revered  him*  naturally  wished  to 
be  furnished  with  some  history  of  his 
life,  some  record  of  the  private  habits 
of  thought  and  occupation*  and  of  the 
early  and  gradual  formation  of  a  mind* 
the  rare  powers  and  ample  stores  of 
which  were  so  imiformlv  and  success- 
fully dedicated  to  the  vindication*  ex- 
position* and  enforcement  of  divine 
truth. 

The  dutv  has  been  undertaken  by 
his  son*  and  executed  in  a  manner  cre- 
ditable to  his  hereditary  talents  and 
piety.  It  will  not  be  read  with  the 
less  interest*  should  it  appear  to  any 
that  the  fervour  of  filial  affection  may 
have  led  him  to  dilate  much  on  his 
family  history*  or  dwell  with  natural 
reverence  and  fondness  on  the  memory 
of  a  parent  so  justly  beloved  by  every 
member  of  the  domestic  circle. 

On  the  whole*  every  candid  reader 
will  admit  that  the  biographer  has 
performed  his  delicate  task  with  judg- 
ment as  well  as  feeling ;  and  that  the 
narrative  and  occasional  observations 
are  enlivened  by  a  style  which  often 
rises  into  a  strain  of  no  ordinary 
eloquence. 


•  The  whole  Works  of  Richard  Graves,  D.D.  late  Dean  of  Ardagb,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  now  first  collected,  with  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  bis  son,  Richard  Hastings  Graves,  DJ},,  Rector 
of  Brigown,  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  4  vols.  8vo,    Dublin,  IBia 
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The  authof  Was  not  enough  en^ 
gaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  worlds 
nor  were  the  incidents  of  his  life 
marked  by  such  striking  vicissitudes^ 
as  to  excite  any  of  that  dramatic 
interest  with  which  we  read  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  heroy  or  the  struggles  of 
the  statesman.  The  lives  of  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  or  missionaries  do  indeed 
occasionally  furnish  matter  of  stirring 
interest.  In  troublous  times,  the 
peaceful  minister  of  religion  sometimes 
mingles  in  scenes  which  draw  out  ex- 
traordinary traits  of  cliaracter,  and 
diversify  his  life  with  the  spirit  of 
romance.  Such  was  Baxter,  who  in 
the  midst  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
revolutions,  issued  from  his  closet  to 
atiQ  camp,  who  often  exchanged  the 
deep  devotions  of  the  study,  for  the 
turmoil  and  contention  of  polemics 
and  politics, — now  plunged  in  meta- 
physical subtleties  —  now  battling 
against  kines  and  bishops — now  en- 
gaged in  the  humble  and  laborious 
duties  of  a  parish  minister,  and  now 
consigned  to  the  gloom  of  a  prison. 

Such  lives  afford  outlines  so  bold 
that  it  requires  comparatively  little 
skill  to  pourtray  them  with  effect.  A 
bare  etching  will  catch  attention. 

To  bring  out  into  relief  the  tame  inci- 
dents of  a  student's  life — to  mark  the 
more  delicate  movements  of  his  mind — 
and  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  his 
moral  and  mental  character,  requires 
no  ordinary  skill,  and  when  well 
managed,  seldom  fails  to  interest  and 
instruct.  We  know  not  whether  the 
fine  tact  of  the  biocrapher  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  recording  the  daring  deeds 
of  our  naval  hero,  or  in  sketching 
the  poet  and  student  in  his  solitary 
musmgs,  —  whether  the  life  of  Nelson 
and  Kirke  White  do  not  equal  honour 
to  the  pen  of  Southey. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  beauti- 
fully remarks,  "  That  the  first  end  of 
biography  is  to  exhibit  the  various 
phases  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  that 
these  are  not  the  less  interesting  and 
instructive,  because  the  object  con- 
templated may  happen  to  move  in  a 
minor  orbit,  or  to  enlighten  an  hum- 
ble sphere."  Besides  (he  adds), 
"  though  we  are  only  tracing  the  ef- 
fects of  ordinary  occurrences,  yet 
these  were  as  much  calculated  to  call 
forth  his  feelings  and  test  his  prin- 
ciplesi  as  are  public  events  to  elicit 


and  exhibit  the  cbaHurtefs  of  publfc 
men." 

The  subject  of  the  memoir  be- 
fore us  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
most  respectable  beneficed  clergrmati 
of  the  established  church,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  retired 
village  of  Kilfinnan,  near  Kilmallock. 
His  education  was  chiefly  conducted 
by  his  eldest  brother  (Thomas)  after- 
wards  Dean  of  Connor, — a  man  of 
talent  and  temper  congenial  with  his 
own. 

Thus,  early  in  life,  under  the  eye  of 
a  father  and  a  brother,  both  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  was  laid  (to  use  tiie 
words  of  the  editor)  "the  ground- 
work of  that  correct  estimate  of,  and 
high  regard  for  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter which  showed  themselves  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted  hlln 
to  take  holy  orders,  and  which  be- 
came the  mainspring  of  his  exertions 
throughout  life.*' 

He  entered  on  his  academic  career 
full  of  energy  and  hope ;  and  as  he 
himself  said,  on  parting  with  his  friends, 
**  I  start  from  the  post  for  a  fellow- 
ship." His  course  through  college 
was  marked  by  uniform  success  m 
every  branch  of  study.  He  bore  off 
the  highest  honours  in  science  and 
classics  —  obtained  a  scholarship  on 
distinguished  answering,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  the  arduous  prepa- 
ration for  a  fellowship,  he  entered  the 
lists  wit6  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  cotemporaries  in  the  Historical 
Society,  and  obtained  medals  in  Ora- 
tory, Composition,  and  History  ;  ac- 
complishments so  successfully  culti- 
vated in  that  once  illustrious  palsestra 
which  gave  nerve  and  discipline  to 
the  youthful  genius  of  a  Plunket,  a 
Bushe,  and  a  Magee,  and  many  of  the 
present  ornaments  erf  our  senate,  our 
pulpit,  and  our  bar. 

At  the  ace  of  twenty-two,  his  ta- 
lents and  industry  were  crowned  with 
a  fellowship.  He  then  immediately 
"  turned  his  attention  to  that  sacred 
profession  to  which  all  his  tastes  and 
principles  inclined  him.  He  entered 
into  holy  orders  the  following  year ; 
and  soon  afterwards  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Drought, 
D.  D.,  a  senior  fellow,  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  divinity  chair. 

The  editor  here  (for  the  first  time) 
introduces  some  of  the  autho^^s  pri* 
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Tate  meditatioiis  in  [Mroqpect  of  hit 
entrance  on  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
happy  union  which  so  materially  con- 
triouted  to  his  domestic  enjoyment  to 
the  close  of  his  useful  life.  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  this  extract  at  full 
leittth  as  indicative  of  the  unaffected 
and  fervent  piety  which  so  early 
narked  his  character^ 

"  I  will  now,  oh  my  God,  prostrate 
myself  before  thee,  resolving  to  exa- 
mme  with  care  and  impartiality  the 
present  state  of  my  own  heart  and 
temper  towards  thee,  and  the  world ; 
endeavouring  to  discover  what  tempta- 
tions I  am  most  constantly  beset  with, 
and  what  precautions  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  adopt;  the  extent  of  those 
duties  to  which  my  station  binds  me, 
and  how  I  may  best  fulfil  them.  Assist 
me,  blessed  Lord,  in  my  endeavours. 
Inspire  me  with  an  humble  and  peni- 
tent spirit,  a  discerning  mind,  and  a 
virtuous  zeal ;  that  I  may  discover, 
acknowledge,  and  bewail  my  weaknesses 
and  crimes ;  distinguish  my  duty 
clearly,  and  adhere  to  it. 

"  Let  me  then  first  return  thee 
thanks  for  the  blessings  I  enioy ;  exa- 
mine how  I  have  improved  them ;  and 
consider  the  duties  incumbent  on  me 
firom  the  various  relations  of  fellow  of 
the  college,  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
son,  brother,  and  master. 

"  I  thank  thee,  oh  my  God,  for 
creating  me  a  being  capable  of  knowing, 
loving,  and  obeying  thee,  and  of  advanc- 
ing in  virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  per- 
fection. Oh  teach  me,  that  to  do  this  is 
the  true  end  of  my  existence,  and  the  true 
use  of  it.  Let  me  remember  with  un- 
feigned gratitude,  all  the  dispe|nsation8 
of  thy  providence  to  mankind,  in  cre- 
ating, preserving,  and  instructing 
them ;  but  above  all,  the  great  and 
awfHil  spectacle  of  mercy,  this  day  com- 
memorates. Oh  blessed  Saviour,  teach 
me  to  remember  thy  sufferings  with 
sympathy  and  g^ratitude ;  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  odious  nature  of  that  guilt, 
thou  didst  die  to  expiate ;  the  value  of 
the  price  thou  didst  pay  for  our  re- 
demption ;  the  happiness  I  shall  enioy, 
if  I  fulfil  the  gracious  terms  of  salva- 
tion thou  hast  offered  me;  and  the 
dreadfbl  guilt  I  shall  incur,  if  I  despise 
and  renounce  them. 

"  Teach  me  to  imitate,  with  anxioos 
and  persevering  seal,  thy  humility,  thy 
benevolence,  thy  unwearied  efforts  in 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  thy  Father's 
will  by  thy  doctrines  and  thy  practice ; 
the  purity  of  thv  life,  the  simplicity  of 
thy  piety,  and  thy  composed,  cheerf^ 
submission    to    all    the   will    of  thy 


Father.  May  I  be  a  vigilant  and 
faithful  shepherd  of  thy  flock ;  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  this  life,  endeavour 
to  obey  thy  will ;  at  its  close  meet  my 
fate  with  humble  resignation;  and 
finally,  when  called  to  my  awful  ac- 
count, find  a  friend  and  intercessor  in 
my  Judge;  and  be  a  partaker  in  the 
benefits  of  thy  death,  and  the  glories  of 
thy  resurrection. 

"Oh  my  God.  who  hast  planted  in 
thb  land  thy  true  religion,  oh  preserve 
and  cherish  it  here.  Guard  it  against 
infidelity,  and  vice,  and  avarice,  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies,  the  indifference 
or  weakness  of  its  defenders,  and  the 
dangers  that  may  impend  over  it  from 
the  divisions  and  violence,  that  avarici- 
ous, turbulent,  or  mistaken  men  have 
lately  raised.  May  this  shock  esta- 
blish, not  shake  it,  by  rousing  the 
ministers  of  thy  word  to  union,  acti- 
vity, and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  by  endeavouring  to  diffuse  around 
the  knowledge  of  thy  will  by  their 
doctrines,  to  confirm  their  sincerity  by 
the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  to  cul- 
tivate peace,  meekness,  and  charity. 
And  may  it  awake  in  all  Christians 
attention  to  religious  concerns  ;  and 
teach  them  to  watch  over  thy  holy 
church,  to  conform  their  lives  to  its 
precepts,  and  to  cultivate  union,  and 
promote  mutual  forbearance  and  love. 
Grant  to  our  king  and  governors,  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness,  to 
guard  virtue,  and  purity,  and  to  all 
their  subjects,  freedom,  and  peace,  and 
godliness. 

"  For  thy  peculiar  blessings  to  my- 
self, oh  my  God,  receive  my  peculiar 
and  fervent  thanks;  for  my  parents,  my 
family,  my  friends;  for  my  education, 
my  health,  my  understandmg ;  for  the 
success  with  which  thou  hast  prospered 
my  endeavours ;  and  for  the  prospect 
now  before  me,  of  having  all  thy 
mercies  crowned  with  the  addition  of 
domestic  happiness,  by  an  union  with 
an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman.  * 
*  *  *  •  May  we  continue 
to  increase  in  mutual  affection  for  each 
other;  may  we  be  united  in  a  close  and 
harmonious  union ;  may  we  assist  each 
other  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty, 
in  bearing  every  affliction,  and  improv- 
ing every  blessing  thy  providence  may 
pour  upon  us ;  may  we  live  lonff  together, 
and  whichever  shall  first  be  called, 
leave  the  other — ^with  humble,  cheerful 
resignation — ^for  a  short  while,  till  we 
meet  again,  never  to  part  more. 

<*  These,  and  all  other  blessings,  I 
thank  thee  for.  Oh,  may  I  show  my 
gratitude,  by  improving  them  as  I 
ought ;  by  employing  my  time,  my  mo- 
ney, my  talents   in   thy  service;   by 
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Hving  as  becomes  thy  true  and  faithful 
servant  here,  that  so  I  may  enjoy  eter-^ 
nal  happiness  hereafter.  Amen,  bles- 
sed Lord,  Amen." 

For  this  and  similar  extracts  from 
the  author's  private  devotions  (some 
of  which  were  accidentally  found 
among  hb  papers),  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  pious  affection  of  his 
son.  They  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  materiids  of  the  memoir. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  simi- 
lar in  feeling,  thought,  and  expression 
are  these  secret  outpourings  of  the 
heart  to  the  glowing  eloquence  and 
affectionate  piety  of  his  sermons.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  the  closet  which 
animated  the  appeal  from  the  pulpit. 
His  public  discourses  were  plainly  the 
spontaneous  effusions  of  habitual  de- 
votion. They  took  their  tinge  and 
lustre  from  the  fervid  aspirations  of 
the  heart;  and  as  the  fine-coloured 
imagery  in  porcelain  is  broiight  out 
and  fixed  in  the  gentle  heat  of  the 
furnace,  so  the  tints  of  genius  which 
adorn  his  sermons  seem,  as  it  were, 
burnt  into  them  in  the  warm  con- 
ceptions of  a  devout  spirit.  In  a  com- 
munication from  a  friend  it  is  stated, 
''that  he  heard  two  distinguished 
Fellows  of  College  bear  testimony  to 
his  merits  as  a  preacher  in  very  cha- 
racteristic terms.  The  one  said  *  he 
was  the  only  college  preacher  he 
knew  who  put  heart  into  his  ser- 
mons.' Tne  other,  '  that  he  was 
the  only  one  in  his  memory  who  gave 
vnetion  to  academic  preaching.' 

The  same  friend  thus  conveys  his 
own  estimate  of  his  sermons.*' 

**A11  his  sermons  are  characterised 
by  the  same  fervid  and  flowing  elo- 
quence. There  is  a  constant — equable 
glow  of  feeling,  which  never  amounts 
to  heat  or  riq)ture — ^which  alwavs  leaves 
room  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lect. The  warmth  the  exuberance  of 
expression  never  hurries  him  intova^ue 
declamation :  nor  does  the  control  of 
reason  clash  with  the  play  of  feeling, 
or  clog  the  current  of  an  animat^ 
eloquence,  which  seems  to  flow  directly 
from  the  heart.  His  stvle  may  be 
sometimes  overcharged:  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  as  much  transparency  in 
his  flowing  tide,  as  in  the  atilt  waters  of 
most  writers ;  and  he  carries  on  his 
readers  so  pleasantly,  that  criticism 
can  seldom  stop  to  cavil. 
**  One  striking  characteristic  of  his 
'  sermons,  particularly  those  on  the  Ser- 


mon on  the  Mount,  and  oi»  the  Trinity^ 
I  have  often  observed.  I  mean  the 
happy  manner  in  which  he  presents  the 
results,  without  the  process  of  careful 
and  learned  investigation.  The  com- 
poser has  evidently  weighed  his  subject 
well,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
difficulties  and  varieties  of  critical  in- 
terpretation; but  he  does  not  weary 
his  hearer  with  technical  distinctions  or 
pedantic  displays  of  critical  knowledge, 
but  arrives  at  substantial  principles, 
and  gives  out  solid  conclusions ;  msi- 
nuating  sound  information  and  good 
common  sense  in  a  moving  strain  of 
hortatory  address. 

'*  I  know  a  lady,  now  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  who  told  a  friend  of  mine, 
how  powerfully  her  mind  was  affected 
by  a  discourse  of  his  on  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  public  promenades  were  held  in 
Rutland  Garden  on  every  Sunday ;  and 
a  very  general  disregard  of  the  solem- 
nities of  the  day  prevailed  amon?  the 
higher  orders.  She  had  intended,  as 
before,  to  loiter  away  the  hours  after 
service  amongst  the  fashionable  loun- 
gers of  the  garden ;  but  so  persuasive 
and  so  powerful  were  the  expostula- 
tions and  the  arguments  of  the  preacher, 
that  she  retired  from  the  church  to  her 
chamber,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  tears  of  repentance." 

We  have  not  room  for  extracts 
from  the  volume  of  sermons  (which 
contains  many  of  great  interest  not 
before  published.)  We  are  referred 
to  the  beginning  of  the  first  sermon, 
in  which  the  anecdote  of  Saladin  is 
introduced  in  a  highly  oratorical  man- 
ner ;  and  to  pages  137)  149,  and  1679 
—  to  the  Sermon  on  National  Provi- 
dences, and  that  "  for  the  Sick  and 
Indigent,*' —  and  the  Sermon  for  the 
Jews*  Society,  all  of  which  contain  as 
solemn  and  awakening  pieces  of  pul- 
pit eloquence  as  can  any  where  be 
found.  These  his  public  exhortations 
were  followed  up  by  the  regular  pri- 
vate inculcation  of  divine  truth  on  the 
minds  of  his  numerous  classes  of 
pupils.  **  He  proved  his  desire  to  be- 
nefit those  whom  Providence  placed  in 
his  way  by  pursuing  the  plan  (too 
little  attended  to  at  that  time),  of 
devoting  one  day  in  the  week  to  their 
religious  instruction." 

In  the  year  1801  he  was  voted  by 
the  Chapter  of  Christ  •Church  into^a 
prebendal  stall,  to  which  was  attached 
the  small  parish  of  St.  Michael's. 
This,  as  the  editor  states,  **  afforded 
him  aa  opportunityi  which  he  had 
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lon^  deilr0<!,  of  exer d^ing  the  t>ato« 
child  functions  of  his  sacred  office. 

<*  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his 
manjt  duties  as  a  Senior  Fellow,  his 
IVeqnont  engagements  as  a  popular 
preaohef)  and  the  extensive  literary 
researches  which  his  preparations  then 
in  progress  for  the  Lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  demanded,  he 
applied  himself  diligently  (though  he 
also  kept  a  curate  whose  salary  ab« 
sorbed  the  gpreater  part  of  the  income) 
to  his  duties  as  a  parish  minister  ;  not 
confining  himself  to  those  of  the  Lord*8 
day,  but  visiting  from  house  to  house ; 
and  devoting  one  dav  in  the  week  to 
the  instruoUon  of  the  young  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  department,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  so  little  fancied, 
and  so  indmerently  ftdfiUed  by  persons 
of  studious  habits  and  literary  attain- 
ments, he  was  nevertheless  eminently 
successful.  His  natural  humility  prevent- 
ed him  from  regarding  the  employment 
«f  his  valuable  time  and  talents  on  the 
child  of  his  humblest  parishioner,  as  a 
sacrifice  or  condescension;  while  the 
JinaffMsted  simplicity  and  paternal  be- 
nighty  of  his  manner,  endeared  him  to 
the  young  (for  children  are  ^uick  in 
discerning  those  who  are  anxious  for 
their  welfare,)  and  won  from  them  an 
affectionate  attention  to  his  instruc- 
tions. The  consequence  was,  that  the 
children  talked  of  him  to  their  com- 
panions, and  invited  them  to  accom- 
panv  them;  so  that  he  was  soon  at- 
tended, not  only  bv  the  young  of  his 
own  flock,  (whom  be  sought  out  him- 
self,) but  by  many  from  the  neighbour- 
ing, and  bv  some  from  remote  districts. 
And  as  he  never  refused  any  who 
came  to  seek  the  word  of  life,  his 
classes  soon  became  so  large,  that  he 
was  hardly  able  to  manage  them ;  and 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  give  up  two 
days  in  the  week  for  the  purpose,  one 
for  each  sex.  Thus,  while  he  was  ad- 
mired in  the  religious  world  for  his 
•loqueooe  and  fidelity  as  a  preach^, 
and  by  theologians  as  a  scholar  and 
divine,  he  had  also  in  a  remote  and  ob- 
scure part  of  the  citv,  and  unknown 
almost  to  his  own  family,  a  little  world 
of  his  own,  and  a  little  sphere  of  fame, 
more  attractive  than  any  other  to  his 
Christian  and  guileless  ambition.  And 
io  tbe^  writer,  who  at  a  later  period, 
and  by  ckaneet  happened  to  bec<»ne  ac- 
quainted vrifth,  and  to  question  him 
about  this  previously  unknown  occu- 
pation, be  confessed,^  that  he  enjoyed 
more  satisfaction  while  thus  engaged, 
than  in  aJmost  any  other  pursuit ;  and 
obtained  more  numerous  and  gratifying 
results  from  his  laboun. 


'*  It  has,  indeed,  not  fltofVeqtietitly 
happened,  that  in  after  years»  per.^ons 
of  the  humbler  ranks,  grown  up, 
settled,  and  prospering  in  life,  have 
come  to  thank  him  for  the  instructions 
they  had  long  before  received  from  him, 
and  to  which  they  attributed  their 
success,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ; 
so  that  even  his  humble  spirit  was  able 
to  thank  his  God,  and  say,  '  here  thy 
blessing  has  seemed  to  attend  and  give 
success  to  my  feeblest  efforts  far  above 
what  they  were  naturally  fitted  to 
obtain.'  '* 

In  the  year  1809  he  was  appointed 
by  government  to  the  small  parish  of 
Raheny,  at  a  short  distance  from  Dub- 
lin ;  and^  in  IBIS,  to  the  deanery  of 
Ardaghy  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  resign  his  more  lucrative 
Fellowship.  As  part  of  the  arrange- 
inenty  he  was  then  appointed  by  the 
college  to  the  honourable  post  of 
Professor  of  Divinity. 

We  would  direct  the  reader*s  at- 
tention to  his  feelings  on  this  impor- 
tant  occasion. 

"  The  close  of  this,  my  fiftieth  year, 
has  been  marked  by  new  mercies  and 
favours  from  God  ;  by  the  recovery  of 
my  best  beloved  wife  from  a  severe 
bilious  fever,  which  menaced  her  life ; 
by  the  recovery  of  my  dear  Hercules 
from  an  illness,  which  greatly  alarmed 
me.  Add  to  these,  my  totally  unex- 
pected and  unsolicited  promotion  to 
the  deanery  of  Ardagh,  and  the  prompt 
and    liberal    consent    of  the    College, 

to    make    me  Professor    of   Divinity. 

•  •  «  •  * 

For  this,  I  give  up  my  expectation  of 
College  pre^rments.  But  what  cer- 
tainly operated  at  the  very  first  mo- 
ment the  offer  was  made  on  my  own 
mind,  I  shall  gain  freedom  from  all 
interruptions  of  college  business,  and 
the  power  of  devoting  my  entire  time 
to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  to  efforts 
to  make  myself  useful,  by  gfiving  the 
young  clergy  of  the  Universitv  a  right 
direction  in  their  studies  and  conduct. 
But  if  I  am  not  more  diligent,  and 
careful,  and  sincere ;  if  I  do  not,  for- 
saking all  other  business,  devote  mv- 
self  effectively  to  this,  how  serious  will 
be  my  responsibility  to  the  University, 
who  have  placed  such  confidence  in  me, 
and  above  all  to  God,  who,  as  it  were, 
directly  called  me  to  this  post,  without 
any  expectation  of  my  own,  and  who, 
by  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances, 
decided  my  wavering  determination. 
Oh,  my  God,  give  me  thy  assistung 
graces  that  I  may  not  have  to  lament 
my  inefficient  discharge  of  the  dvtie^ 
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Imposed  dfl  tn».  In  thestt  •  •  • 
I  will  first  endeavour  to  gite  tlie  joting 
clergy  a  sense  Of  the  im^^rtance  of  the 
pastoral  ofBce,  and  of  the  nature  of 
Its  duties ;  iUustrating  this  by  striking 
examples — of  the  present  encourage- 
ment to  exert  ourselves*  from  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  world-* of 
the  difficulties  which  in  this  country 
impede  it,  and  the  means  of  overcom- 
ing them — of  our  duty  towards  the 
various  classes  of  dissenters,  kc.  kc. 

**  At  the  same  time,  I  must  be  care- 
ful, lest  by  a  sudden  change  of  my 
mode  of  life,  from  active  to  sedentary, 
I  do  not  injure  my  health. 

**  And  now,  oh  my  God,  who  for  fifty 
years  hast  blessed  me  with  prosperity, 
and  now  appearest  to  open  to  me  new 
prospects  of  comfort,  of  exertion,  and 
of  usefulness,  assist  my  heart  to  be 
gratefbl,  as  I  ought,  for  these  thy  mer- 
cies. Oh  confirm  me  in  my  earnest 
wishes  to  be  useful  to  thy  holy  religion. 
Permit  not  worldly  and  ambitious 
views  to  mix  with,  and  contaminate  my 
efforts.  Make  my  heart,  oh  God,  risht 
with  thee.  Oh  forgive  my  past  cold- 
ness, inactivity,  omissions :  teach  me 
to  walk  humbly  before  thee.  Oh  con- 
tinue to  me  the  blessings  thou  hast 
hitherto  vouchsafed  to  me,  in  my  wife 
and  children,  my  circumstances,  and 
mv  health.  Give  me  thy  grace,  to  use 
all  these  blessings  as  I  oueht;  and 
grant,  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
this  world,  I  may  be  resigned  to  thy 
will,  and  anxious  to  fulfil  it ;  and  that 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
my  Redeemer,  I  and  mine  may  meet  in 
eternal  life.     Amen." 

Up  to  this  period  (as  he  often  de- 
Toutly  acknowledges)  he  had  been  in 
the  tininterrnpted  enioyment  of  every 
blessing  which  could  gladden  the  do- 
mestic hearth ;  but  now  his  faith 
and  patience  were  to  be  exercised  bv 
a  series  of  family  bereavements  whicn 
u*e  detailed  in  the  memoir  with  af- 
fecting eloquence.  How  he  submit- 
ted "  to  the  rod,"  will  appear  in  the 
extracts  firom  his  diary,  in  his  own 
pathetic  language. 

We  may  be  permitted  briefly  to 
notice  one  deeply  afflictive  incident — 
the  early  death  of  one  whose  name 
is  still  cherished  in  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  many  who  contribute 
to,  or  read  the  University  Maga- 
xine. 

The  name  of  Hercules  Henry 
Graves  will  awaken  in  them  remi- 
niscences of  days  lotiff  past,  when, 
prcf-emhtent  smong  the  nigh  and  hope« 


ftil,  he  started  tifilUftntl^  ^on  hU 
pathway  of  fame.**  Thev  will  read  with 
interest,  and  (it  is  hoped),  ^lih profit,  9k 
brother's  aooount  of  the  Christian  re- 
signation with  which  be  bade  adieu  to 
worldly  distinctions,  and  on  the  fint 
stroke  of  chastisement,  turned  to  hiii 
Father  and  his  God,  and  graduallt 
gave  up  his  heart  to  heaven.  Indeed, 
these  details  may  be  perused  with 
deep  emotion  and  advantage  by  every 
reader. 

Dr.  Graves  desires  to  associate  the 
memory  of  his  brother  with  that  c£ 
Charles  Wolfe  with  whom  he  was 
united  in  the  bonds  of  affectionate 
fHendship;  and  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  memoir  of  the  latter,  in  which 
this  mutual  friendship  is  dwelt  on, 
and  the  character  of  his  brother 
briefly  sketched. 

But,  as  this  is  already  before  the 
public,  we  prefer  giving  his  own  por* 
trait,  which  even  a  brother's  partia* 
lity  does  not  overdraw. 

"  The  education  of  this  son  had  been 
conducted  chiefly  at  home )  partly,  be- 
cause he  was  rather  delicate,  but  prin- 
cipally, because  his  quickness  in  learn* 
ing  and  cheerful  application  made  his 
instruction  easy;  while  hit  prompt 
compliance  with  all  injunctions,  ren- 
dered the  exercise  of  parental  authority 
not  a  task  but  a  pleasure.  All  hts 
teachers  spoke  of  his  understanding  la 
language  calculated  to  excite  high  ex- 
pectations in  the  minds  of  his  parents ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  by  his  uni- 
form success  in  his  nndergaduate 
course,  and  by  the  high  station  assign- 
ed to  him  at  once,  and  as  it  were  by 
general  consent,  in  the  Debating  So- 
ciety of  the  University.  His  tastes  and 
success  eaually  directed  his  attention 
-to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  this, 
not  only  his  family  and  immediate 
friends,  but  his  contemporaries,  anti- 
cipated that  he  would  attain  a  no 
ordinary  eminence. 

"  Nor  could  such  anticipations  be 
regarded  as  unreasonable,  when  his 
various  and  peculiar  qualifications  were 
considered.  His  logical  acuteness  and 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire stores  of  information,  at  once 
accurate  and  abundant;  his  style  of 
composition  was  remarkable  for  oooi- 
bining  clearness  and  precision  with 
condensation  and  vigour;  these  were 
set  off  by  a  striking  eountenanee,  an 
imposinff  fiffure,  and  a  finely  modulated 
voice,  which  were  animated  by  a  moral 
and  elevated  mind  —  and  ahy  one  who 
once  felt  the  effect  of  hU  extremely 
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pimple,  bnt  bold  and  comminding  elo* 
quence,  coald  not  bat  believe,  that  he 
was  destined  to  sway  almost  at  plea- 
sure any  audience  he  addressed. 

**  His  pointed  and  enlivening  conver- 
sation, and  his  manly  and  ingenuous 
manners,  rendered  him  a  general  fa- 
vourite ;  while  his  quick  perception  of 
character,  his  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion in  all  situations,  and  his  steady 
regard  to  morality,  secured  him  from 
the  entanglements  of  frivolous  acquain. 
tances  or  dissipated  connections.  This 
union  of  qualities,  giving  so  fair  a  pro- 
mise of  professionu  success,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  ppratifying  to  his 
parents,  by  the  filial  reverence  with 
which  he  met  all  their  desires;  and 
which,  united  to  his  uniform  and  play- 
f^  spirits,  justified  them  in  regarding 
him  as  the  joy  of  home  —  a  certain 
source  of  present  and  future  comfort. 

**  But  It  was  not  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  these  fond  expectations 
should  be  fulfilled.  A  too  eager  desire 
to  outstrip  his  contemporaries,  induced 
him  during  the  last  winter  of  his  resi- 
dence in  London  to  neglect  the  proper 
precautions  for  preserving  health, 
while  engaged  almost  unremittingly 
in  attending  during  the  morning,  law 
offices  or  law  courts,  and  during  the 
evenings  in  studying  the  best  mooels  of 
parliamentary  eloquence.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  development  of  a 
tendency  to  derangement  m  the  livor, 
which  had  shown  itself  on  some  former 
occasions,  but  had  then  by  immediate 
attention  been  easily  checked.  The 
part  affected  happening  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lungs,  soon  involved 
them;  and  being  aggravated  by  some 
feverish  colds,  produced  a  distressing 
complication  of  disorders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  medical  advisers 
directed  his  removal  to  a  milder  cli- 
mate. Thus,  immediately  after  being 
called  to  the  bar  with  such  hopes  of 
success,  he  was  not  only  preventea  from 
pursuing  his  profession  by  a  lingering 
and  debilitating  complaint,  but  sepa- 
rated almost  indefinitely  from  nis 
family  and  friends." 

Then  folldw  extracts  from  the  cor- 
respondence between  those  that  ac 
companied  him  and  his  friends  at 
home,  in  which  the  complete  and 
blessed  change  of  mind  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  illness  is  touchingly 
described.  Some  affecting  letters  of 
his  own  (shortly  before  Uie  closing 
scene)  are  inserted  among  them. 
The  parent's  reflections  on  the  death 
of  this  beloved  son  are  inexpressibly 
pathetic  and  pious.     This  stunning 


blow  was  quickly  followed  hj  €(&a 
similar  afflictions ;  but  they  did  not 
abate  the  energy  of  a  mind  whidi 
was  consecrated  to  God.  He  ooe- 
tinued,  in  addition  to  his  ordinaiy 
duties*  the  labours  of  ttn  smther; 
and,  in  the  year  1819  published  hii 
*'  Scriptural  proofs  of  the  Trinityr— 
which  was  foUowed,  in  a  few  Tears, 
bv  his  last  work,  entitled  **  Calrmistic 
Predestination  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  Scripture,"  &c. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
enter  into  a  full  review  of  his  woria. 
The  memoir  contains  a  dear  analysis 
of  most  of  them,  and  gives  some  ac- 
count of  their  origin.  We  qnote  i 
passage  contained  in  a  letter  from  a 
friend  and  pupil,  which  seems  to  give 
a  just  account  of  his  valoable  work 
on  the  Pentateuch. 

'*  Referring  to  its  '  characteristic 
merits,'  he  says,  '  they  can  searoely  be 
overrated.  It  was  a  well-timued  and  a 
well-executed  work.  Few  of  ov 
clergv  were  sufficiently  acquainted  witli 
the  character  of  Judaism,  its  religiovs, 
moral,  and  political  principles ;  its  in- 
ternal evidence;  and  its  peculiar  fit- 
ness as  a  system  introductory  to  the 
Gospel.  Some  of  the  minote  parts 
of  its  ritual  were  little  heeded ;  and 
the  reasons  of  them  unknown  to  many: 
and  about  the  time  of  the  i^^pearanee 
of  the  work,  infidels  were  generally 
seekm^  (as  Paley  expresses^  to  *'  wound 
Christianity  through  the  side  of  Juda- 
ism." As  an  important  outwork  of 
Christianity,  it  required  prompt  and 
able  defence.  This  work  has  acqnired. 
as  it  deserved,  very  general  approba- 
tion, as  a  comprehensive,  w^karran- 
ged,  luminous,  and  interesting  defence 
of  divine  revelation.  The  writer  does 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  to 
skirmish  on  weak  or  doubtful  pomts» 
but  takes  firm  positions  ;  ehtcidaies  ami 
defends  great  principles^  InrhigiBg 
forward  positive  arg^uments,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  minute  objections;  givinr 
pre-eminence  to  all  the  leading  and 
substantive  truths,  the  moral  beaaty, 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution, instead  of  wasting  his  strength 
by  too  frequent  notice  of  smalls  diffi- 
culties. The  method  which  he  has 
adopted  for  arraying  the  internal  evi- 
dences with  effect,  is  most  judictons,  by 
detailing,  first,  the  main  series  ofjaets, 
the  common  history;  and  then,  a^ar 
establishing  their  credibility,  by  a  very 
ingenious  examination  of  minute  cir- 
cumstances, showing  how  indisputaUv 
the  miraculous  facts    are    oonnectM 
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with,  and  (as  it  were)  dove-tailed  into 
the  whole  history, 

**  I  believe  the  most  original  part 
(not  in  the  idea  itself,  but  in  the  in- 
stances) is  to  be  found  in  the  compa- 
rison of  the  spoken  with  the  written 
word, — Deuteronomy,  (which  g^ves  the 
recapitulating  address  of  Moses,)  with 
the  previous  records.  Paley  had  some 
advantages ;  inasmuch,  as  the  letters 
and  history  which  he  compares,  were 
more  distinct,  and,  therefore,  the  co- 
incidences more  apparently  undesigned, 
and  more  convincmg  as  proofs.  But 
he  scarcely  shows  in  any  instance  more 
ingenuity  than  Dean  Graves,  in  ex- 
tracting a  harmony  from  a  discord,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  punishment  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

•*  *  The  lecture  in  which  he  examines 
Warburton's  paradoxical  position,  is 
particularly  instructive.  Tne  point  is 
of  great  moment.  The  proofs  that  the 
Jews  had  any  scriptural  revelation  of  a 
future  state,  are  scattered,  few,  and 
far  between.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
importance  to  bring  them  together  in  a 
constellation  ;  to  show  their  sufficiency 
for  the  wants  of  every  generation,  as 
opening  a  vista  (however  indistinct)  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence.* " 

The  work  on  enthusiasm,  already 
alluded  to,  is  an  important  supplement 
to  Paley's  Evidences.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
more  favourite  hypothesis  with  infi- 
dels "that  the  apostles  were  enthu- 
siasts,'' than  that  they  were  impostors. 
It  appears,  at  first  siffht,  a  more  plau- 
sible one.  Our  aumor  enters  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  themselves  believed,  and 
on  which  they  required  the  belief  of 
others  ;  he  scrutinizes  their  writinpjs 
and  their  conduct,  and  not  only  dis- 
proves the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  but 
demonstrates  their  prudence  and  so- 
briety, and  the  natural  turn  of  their 
conduct  on  every  occasion  ;  and  this 
he  makes  more  i4>parent  by  contrast 
with  the  credulity  and  dogmatism,  the 
gloom  and  austerity,  the  ravings  and 
intemperance  of  real  fanatics,  many 
interesting  anecdotes  of  whom  his  ap- 
pendix supplies. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  trea- 
tise,  public  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  certain  miracles  alleged  to  have 
been  wrought  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  abroad,  which  were  pompously  and 


presumptuously  appealed  to>  as  mfalli" 
ble  marks  of  the  true  church.  The  lyingf 
wonders  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  are  not 
yet  forgotten  amongst  us ;  nor  the 
declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  in  Dublin,*  and  Bishop 
Doyle,  in  their  pastoral  addresses,  ond 
of  whom  hesitates  not  to  announce  the 
supposed  cure  of  a  nervous  malady 
as  a  prodigy  "only  different  in  kind,  but 
not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  raising 
of  the  dead,"  thus  placing  it  by  the 
side  of  our  Saviour's  greatest  miracles; 
the  other  inviting  back  erring  Protes* 
tants  "to  the  one  fold^  to  venerate 
the  holy  mass  on  which  the  hand  of 
the  Omnipotent  has  impressed  in  such 
effulgent  characters  the  attestations  of 
its  sanctity." 

These  spurious  miracles  were  cal-* 
culated  to  damage  the  cause  they  were 
artfully  intended  to  serve ;  but  they 
were  also  calculated  to  mislead  igno« 
rant  or  superficial  speculatists  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Christian  ^th,  by 
confotmding  these  and  similar  preten- 
sions with  the  gospel  miracles.  Such 
also  is  the  tendency  of  those  physical 
wonders  said  to  be  wrought  by  animal 
magnetism,  or  Mesmerism,  which  has 
lately  excited  some  attention  in  Lou- 
don.  The  treatise  under  consider- 
ation supplies  an  admirable  antidote  to 
this  baneful  tendency,  by  drawing  the 
clearest  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  all 
rival  claims.  In  the  third  section 
(though  professedly  in  refutation  of 
the  objections  of  the  writer  of  "  Chris- 
tianity not  founded  on  argument")  are 
to  be  found  valuable  principles  appli- 
cable to  all  such  sophistical  cavils. 
The  infidel  writer  attributes  the  mi- 
raculous cures  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  "to  the/orcc  of  imagina^ 
tion;"  the  same  solution  which  is 
usually  applied  to  the  Hohenlohe,  Mes- 
meric, and  other  similar  phenomena. 

The  difference  of  the  cures  supplies 
a  solid  answer,  which  is  £ally  made  out 
in  the  section  referred  to. 

The  learned  author  observes :  "  We 
uniformly  find  that  our  Lord  required 
faith  (in  certain  cases)  only  in  the  per- 
son  at  whose  request  the  miracle  was 
vouchsafed,  not  at  all  in  the  patient  on 
whom  it  was  wrought,  except  he  ap- 


*  These  miraculous  pretensions  were  ably  exposed  in  a  keen  and  calm  answer  to 
the  Pastoral  Addresses  in  1823,  by  a  clergyman  since  elevated  to  a  high  rank  in 
the  church 
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plkd  in  person  for  the  enre."  Such  U 
the  oate  of  the  nobUmMi«  whose  son 
was  sick  at  Caperaaumy  and  of  the 
centurion  and  his  servant.  Ck>ald  the 
force  of  imagination  in  the  father  or 
the  master  heal  the  son  of  the  one^  or 
the  servant  .of  the  other  ? 

We  are  reminded,  too,  that  there 
are  numerous  miracl^  of  our  Saviour, 
to  which  no  such  objection  can  be  sup^ 
posed,  for  a  moment,  to  apply — the 
quelUng  of  the  tempest — the  walking 
on  the  sea— the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes — the  perfect  cure  of 
organic  diseases^the  raising  of  the 
dead.  Enthusiasm  or  imagination  can* 
not  account  for  such  facts. 

With  respect  to  the  parallel  which 
some  might  be  tempted  to  institute 
between  the  Christian  mirades,  and 
the  strange  effects  said  to  be  wrought 
bv  Mesmerism,  suffice  it  to  observe 
that  a  distinffuished  convert  to  this  the^ 
ory  (a  London  surgeon)  declared  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  that,  €u  a 
therapeutic,  it  had  utterly  failed  ;  that 
it  was  more  likely  to  agp^avate  than 
relieve  diseases,  and  in  its  influence 
was  confined  to  very  few. 

Now  we  may  observe,  in  passing, 
that  this  puts  them  entirely  out  of  the 
range  of  comparison  with  the  gospel 
cures.  Had  such  an  influence  been 
called  into  action  bv  enthusiasm,  or 
imposition,  it  would  have  produced 
similar  effects,  and  we  should  have 
heard  of  somnambulisms,  and  comas, 
and  deliriums,  and  transpositions  of 
sensations,  instead  of  perfect  and  per- 
manent therapeutic  results,  which 
plainly  showed  "ihe  finger  of  God.'* 

It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  there  is 
often  in  unsettled  minds  a  lurking  ap- 
petency towards  such  fallacious  the- 
ories, which  leads  to  a  tacit  compari- 
son between  the  true  miracles  and  the 
false,  and  through  indolence  or  preci- 
pitancy, unconsciously  arrives  at  the 
inference,  that  all  mav  be  equally  well- 
founded.  We  would  strongly  recom- 
mend Dean  Graves*  work  on  enthu- 
siasm, as  a  g^d  sanative  for  such  a 
constitution  of  mind. 

Other  interesting  topics  will  be 
found  in  it ;  for  instance,  the  refuta^ 
tion  of  Shaftesbury's  plausible  objec- 
tions, that  the  virtues  of  patriotism, 
and  friendship,  form  no  part  of  the 
Christian  morals.  This  gives  rise  to 
an  interesting  discussion  in  section  2. 

The  Four  Disoourw  on  the  Trinity 


(with  the  notM  whioh  bear 
on  Dr.  Carpenter*s  defsiica'  of  Xftat^ 
nanism)  are  marked  by  the  same  saga- 
cious good  sense,  and  power  of  Ina- 
nous  arrangement  which  ttnip  aD  ht 
works. 

He  remarks,  that  **  in  this,  aa  in  si- 
most  every  controversy,  the  attenties 
of  the  wnters  has  been  engmged  bf 
those  topics  which  require  illostratifia 
and   defence,  rather   than    bj    tfaosi 
which  are  more  clear  and  unoiepixt^ 
He  labours  to  select  the   moet  deBtt 
decisive,  and  undispnted   proofe;  to 
disentai^e  them  as   far    as    pos&ye 
from  the  personality  of  controversy ; 
to  exhibit  them  in  such  arrangemeBt 
as  might  mark  out  their  coxmectioii, 
and  express  these  vital  truths  of  tht 
Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  migbi 
not  only  convince  the  onderstamfii^ 
but  impress  them  on  the  heart."    S 
this,  the  author  eminently  succeeds.  If 
there    be    but  little  original    in   the 
arguments  themselves,  there   is   cer- 
tainly something  rare — almost  unique 
in  the  way  of  nandling  them.     They 
are  borne  along  in  a  strain  of  prac- 
tical exhortion.     They  are  insinuated 
into  the  heart  as  well  as  understandii^. 
The  bearings  of  this  doctrine  upoa 
practice,  and    its    actings    upon    the 
motives  and    springs   of   our   morsl 
nature,-.* its  happj  influences    as   s 
source  of  consolation  and  hope  te  t^ 
believer, — all  this  pervades  tne  stnui 
of  argument,  and  relieves  it  from  that 
dry,  and  husky,  and  tedious  character 
which  too  oft^  deadens  and  disfigures 
works  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  disoourse^ 
occurs  the  following  passage : 

**  Yes,  my  fellow-Christians,  in  tlie 
hour  of  temptation  and  trial,  of  deieis 
tion  and  sorrow,  of  terror  and  suffer- 
ing, invaluable  is  the  privilege,  heart- 
reviving  the  consolation  of  Ming  per- 
mitted to  approach  this  our  a]l-meretf\d 
Redeemer,  of  confessing  to  him  our  ma* 
nifold  sins,  imploring  his  mediation, 
throwing  ourselves  on  his  mercy,  and 
claiming  the  benefit  of  his  all-samdefit 
atonement.  This  alone  can  soothe  the 
sorrow  which  mourns  for  the  friend  of 
our  heart,  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  our 
own  approaching  dissolution." 

This  burst  of  devotional  feeli^  was 
(we  have  no  doubt)  excited  by  the 
recollection,  that  this  view  of  Christ 
as  God-man  was  the  very  hope  to 
which.his  excellent  son  clung;  for  con* 
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tolation  in  his  dfmg  illness.  It  was 
this  whieh  eTidently  gave  special  com- 
fort to  the  author  himself  under  the 
loss  of  such  a  son.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  many  references:  hut  as  one 
instance  of  his  skill  (amongst  many)  in 
ohviating  the  objection  of  an  adver- 
sary, may  be  selected  his  reply  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  perversion  of  our  Saviour's 
words — **  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself^  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do."    (Vide  3d  Discourse.) 

There  is  much  useful  information 
in  the  notes;  but,  we  cannot  avoid 
obs^ving  that  some  of  the  authorities 
adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  have  been  claimed  by 
semi-Arian  writers.  They  are,  how- 
ever, conclusive  against  Socinianism. 

The  author's  last  work  (published 
in  1825)  entitled  <'  Calvinistic  Predes- 
tination, repugnant  to  the  general 
tenor  of  Scripture,"  was  almost  unin- 
tentionally taken  in  hand.  It  arose 
from  some  anonymous  letters  from 
theological  students,  containing  objec- 
tions to  his  exposition  from  the  pulpit, 
on  the  passage,  "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling," 
&c.  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13,)  and  from  some 
misapprehension  of  his  religious  sen- 
timents by  a  distinguished  writer  who 
gives  him  credit  for  the  originality  of 
his  remarks  in  his  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  spirit  in  which  it  was 
undertaken  and  accomplished  may  be 
estimated  from  the  prayer  he  offered 
up  while  composing  it. 

"  Bless,  oh  God,  the  work  in  which  I 
am  engaged;  and  make  it  instrumental, 
if  it  be  thy  will,  in  the  illustration  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  thy  holy  religion,  and 
the  promotion  of  Christian  union  amongst 
its  professors.  And,  oh  God,  give  me 
resignation  to  thy  blessed  will,  that  in 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life, 
I  may  have  my  happiness  there  Axed, 
where  only  true  nappiness  can  be 
found ;  even  with  thee,  oh  God ;  to 
whom,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  glory  and  honour  now  and 
for  ever." 

He  does  not  allow  the  obscurity  of 
metaphysics  to  intermix  with  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  He  confines 
himself  to  the  tacts  and  positions 
which  the  word  of  God  itself  sup- 
plies. In  the  notes,  he  examines  the 
chief  passages  urged  by  the  supporters 
of  the  contt'ary  scheme,  and  analytee 
especially  the  Wfttminiter  Confessiooi 


and  reviews  in  detail  all  the  texts  an* 
nexed  to  each  article.  We  caonol 
enter  into  the  subject.  It  would 
occupy,  as  it  deserves,  a  separata 
article.  We  shall  only  observe,  thai 
it  is  written  with  a  warm  earnestness 
which,  however,  never  heats  itself  up 
to  the  boiling  point  that  usually  marks 
the  temperature  of  controversy. 

It  abounds  in  comprehensive  views* 
There  is  no  minute  reasoning— *no 
petty  or  personal  disputation  —  no 
fragmentary  exposition,  or  adductions 
of  isolated  texts :  but,  the  author 
brings  forward  large  masses  of  Sorip* 
ture,  and  argues  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  language,  and  the  palpa* 
hie  bearing  t)f  whole  trains  of  argu- 
ment or  exhortation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  various  opinions  as  to  the  con* 
dusiveness  of  his  reasonings,  this  must 
be  admitted  to  be  the  way  he  deals 
with  the  subject  If  we  had  room  to 
specify  some  of  its  chief  merits,  we 
should  also  venture  to  point  out  a 
few  defects  which  have  struck  us  in 
the  perusal.  There  are  in  this  work 
as  in  his  other  sermons,  some  thoughts 
loosely  expressed.  Sometimes  (evi* 
dently  from  his  being  so  much  con- 
versant with  the  language  of  ethical 
writers)  a  phraseology  not  theolo- 
gically precise.  These  chiefly  occur 
in  the  hortatory  parts,  but  ftnd  their 
corrections  in  other  portions  of  his 
work,  where  he  uses  a  more  didactic 
style.  They  are  mere  blemishesr— 
qua$  inetiria  fitdU — which  are  thrown 
out  on  the  surface  of  a  style  sometimes 
negligent,  hurried,  and  profuse,  though 
usually  eloquent  and  transparent. 

We  are  informed  that,  immediately 
after  this  work  on  Calvinism,  he  com- 
menced notes  for  a  history  of  the 
church  in  the  three  first  centuries; 
but  growing  infirmities  warned  him 
to  abandon  the  task.  He  was  soon 
after  seized  with  paralvsis,  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  northern  lakes  of 
England.  Under  this  depressing 
malady  he  found  special  comfort  in 
his  favourite  passages  of  Scripture, — 
*'  the  beloved  Evangelist's  record  of 
the  Redeemer's  love  in  the  Redeemer's 
own  words." 

He  was  soon  sufficiently  relieved  to 
take  devout  pleasure  again  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  surrounded 
him.  *<  They  who  beheld  him  (says 
his  son)  amidst  the  glorious  so«iery 
of  thf  lal(H  c«a  Of ver  forget  bow, 
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while  his  paralysed  limhs  were  chained 
to  one  position^  his  full  and  gentle 
€ye  lighted  up  with  new  lustre  at 
«very  fresh  development-  of  their  ro- 
mantic beauties;  and  Anally  rose  in 
■ilent  adoration  to  Him  whom  his 
heart  always  sought  and  found  amidst 
the  magnificence  of  his  creation." 

Here  he  unexpectedly  found  himself 
near  the  abode  of  Southey,  who  showed 
him  all  that  sympathizing  kindness 
which  might  be  expected  rrom  such  a 
man  towards  one  whose  talents  and 
learning  he  must  have  so  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

On  his  return  home  he  received 
cheering  proofs  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gard. By  the  members  of  the  "  Asso- 
ciation for  discountenancing  Vice/* 
(of  which  he  was  a  chief  support,)  he 
was  addressed  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect,  and  of  deep  regret  on  his 
resignation  of  his  office  as  secretary. 
They  attribute  to  his  profound  learn- 
ing and  ardent  piety,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, the  adoption  of  that  sound  prin- 
ciple which  indissolubly  connects  the 
institution  with  the  established  church, 
and  that  discriminative  and  temperate 
course  of  proceeding,  to  which  (under 
Providence)  it  mainly  owes  its  success. 
Similar  expressions  of  veneration  and 
aflTection  were  addressed  to  him  by  his 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary. 

From  this  time  he  languished,  with 
various  changes  in  his  complaint ;  but 
continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  religious  friends,  (and 
especially  of  his  favourite  divinity 
students,)  and  to  exemplify  a  meekness 
of  spirit  and  serenity  of  temper  seldom 
observable  in  a  malady  so  tedious  and 
depressing. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1829,  while 
sitting  for  his  picture,  his  disease  took 
a  sudden  and  violent  turn,  (the  painful 
particulars  of  which  are  recorded  by 
his  affectionate  biogfrapher,)  and  this 
learned  and  good  man  was  removed 
to  his  eternal  home  only  two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  loved  compa- 
nion, (with  whom  he  had  been  united 
forty  years,)  thus  receiving  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prayer : — '*  May  we  live 
long  together;  and  which  ever  shall 
first  be  called,  leave  the  other  with 
humble,  cheerful  resignation  for  a 
short  while,  till  we  meet  again,  never 
to  part  more  !** 

Among  the  testimonies  to  his  Chris- 
tian faitji  and  virtue  is  appended  the 


following,  from  the  pen  of  one  ci  k 
valued  curates,  (we  believe  tbe  Rer. 
Hugh  White)  :— 

**  *  His  will  be  done,* —  is,  my  deir 
friend,  I  am  persuaded,  the  seatisir-s 
of  his  afflicted  family.  .  But  how  B»-t 
of  Christian  hopeful  joy  must  mitre 
with  and  alleviate  your  grief,  wheo  jr  <: 
reflect  how  usefully  his  life  iras  sp»t ; 
how  many  labourers  he  was  the  ^ 
noured  instrument  of  preparing  for  iIk 
vineyard;  and  how  many  jet  remak. 
who  will  draw  instruction  and  edifio- 
tion  from  the  labours  -vrhich  sm^^e 
him.  In  these,  though  dead,  he  yrt 
speaketh ;  and  though  we,  who  were 
connected  with  him  so  closely,  had 
other  means  of  knowing  that  his  fe- 
mility  was  great ;  his  trust  in  the  had 
Jesus  Christ,  strong  and  sincere ;  aed 
his  virtues,  the  fruit  of  a  genvK 
singleness  of  mind ;  yet,  is  it  a  grws 
satisfaction  to  think,  that  many  w£ 
still  learn  from  him  how  they  shodd 
'  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savi- 
our.* 

•  •  •  » 

**  It  is,  indeed,  with  no  ordinarr  s«3i- 
s  at  ions  of  grateftd  affection,  that  I 
cherish  the  memory  of  him  to  tiIkw* 
friendship  I  must  ever  feel  so  de^j 
indebted,  and  in  whose  society  I  havt 
spent  80  many  happy  hours ;  wbo$« 
character  I  have  so  often  contemplated 
with  admiration  and  esteem,  and  U 
whose  conversation  I  have  so  often  ^ 
tened  with  delight,  and  I  hope,  im- 
provement. 

**  Yes,  my  friend,  the  menu>ry  of 
your  father's  kindness  shall  ever  linger 
with  me  among  m;  most  fondly  and 
gratefully  cherished  recollections ;  and, 
very  sweet  is  the  remembrance  of  those 
attractive  qualities,  which  so  endeared 
him  to  the  affections  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Often  does  his  figure  rise  be- 
fore my  view  with  that  sweet  smile  of 
benevolent  cheerfulness  beaming  on  his 
countenance,  which,  like  the  soft  cheer- 
ing light  of  a  summer  evening's  sun, 
diffus^  a  glow  of  gladness,  and  a  spi- 
rit of  peacefulness  around ;  and  whick 
Avith  hun  emanated  from  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  that  charity,  which  re- 
joices m  the  diffusion  of  jov,  and  makes 
the  happiness  of  all  around  its  own. 

"  He  seemed  to  throw  his  heart  into 
every  manifestation  of  kindness,  and  to 
luxuriate  (so  to  speak)  in  the  enjoj. 
ment  of  the  pure  sweet  happiness 
which  he  visibly  derived  firom  aominls- 
tering  to  the  happiness  of  those  he 
loved. 

"  He  exhibited,  indeed,  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree,  many  of  those  loveW  fea- 
tures ot  Christian  charity,  which  the  in* 
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spired  apostle  has  delineated  with  such 
force  ana  beaut  v — the  kindness  that  suf- 
fercth  long  and  envieth  not ;  that  is  not 
easily  provoked,  and  rejoiceth  not  in  ini- 
quity; the  humility  that  vaunteth  not 
itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up ;  the  disinter- 
estedness that  seeketh  not  her  own ;  and 
the  unsuspiciousness  that  thinketh  no 
evil.  And  large,  indeed,  was  the  portion 
he  possessed  of  that  trusting,  pitving, 
patient  love,  '  which  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things/ 
endureth  all  things.' 

•*  There  was  a  tenderness  of  spirit, 
a  suavity  of  manner,  a  kindness  of 
feeling,  a  benevolence  of  countenance, 
which,  joined  to  the  higher  qualities  of 
his  character,  the  rich  resources  of  his 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  the  un- 
affected simplicity  and  unostentatious 
liberality  with  which  he  contributed 
those  rich  resources  to  the  enlivening 
and  embellishment  of  conversation,  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  delightful 
companions,  whose  society  I  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

•*  With  what  ease,  and  even  playful- 
ness of  manner,  have  I  heard  him 
in  conversation  advance  observations 
equally  original  and  valuable;  and 
arguments  as  ingenious  as  they  were 
satisfactory.  And  on  controverted 
points,  he  stated  his  opinion  with  a 
clearness  of  expression  as  to  his  own 
riews,  and  a  liberalitv  of  spirit  towards 
those  who  differed  from  nim,  equally 
removed  from  the  hesitating  doubtful- 
ness of  indistinct  perception  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  dommeering  dogmatism  of 
bigoted  prejudice  on  the  other." 

One  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  a 
communication  from  a  friend,  which, 
as  it  confirms  in  a  very  natural  way 
the  above  testimony  to  bis  meekness 
and  peaceable  spirit,  and  to  the  ha- 
bitual playfulness  of  bis  temper,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  quote : — 

**  I  believe  I  told  you  once  (writes  an 
intimate  friend)  an  anecdote  of  him, 

which  Dr.  M mentioned  to  me.     It 

was  generally  observed  that  your  fa- 
ther was  the  peacemaker  in  every  public 
body,  with  which  he  was  connected. 
After  one  of  those  little  fermentatioms 
which  too  often  sour  the  minds  of  a  small 
corporation  against  each  other,  one  of 

the  combatants  asked  Dr.  G ,  *  How 

is  it.  Graves,  that  you  contrive  never  to 

fet  into  a  quarrel  ?*  *  Because,*  said 
e,  (with  a  certain  Jocular  good  seuse, 
which  sometimes  marked  his  manner,) 
*a  quarrel  must  involve  at  least  two 
persons,  and  I  am  always  resolved  not 
to  be  one  of  them.'  " 

Vol.  XVII.— No.  101. 


We  cannot  condode  this  article 
without  referring  to  p.  53  in  the  me^ 
moir,  on  a  point  which  will  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  in  the  Univerdhf 
Magazine,  It  relates  to  the  unfair 
comparison  frequently  made  between 
the  Dublin  and  English  oniversitiesy 
on  the  number  and  value  of  publica- 
tions which  respectively  issue  from 
them. 

The  writer  cites  a  passage  from  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  Dec.  1826,  in 
which  the  different  circumstances  of 
our  university  and  the  sister  estaUish- 
ments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
pointed  out. 

Besides  the  greater  amount  of  rou- 
tine duty  which  devolves  on  our  fel- 
lows as  tutors,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, **  that  there  is  no  retreat  pro- 
vided for  men  who  have  exhibited,  at 
one  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  a 
certam  quantity  of  exertion,  and  who 
may  afterwards,  at  pleasure,  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  re- 
searches of  a  favourite  science,  or  the 
fascination  of  a  particular  pursuit." 
It  is  also  stated,  **  that  in  the  English 
universities  the  number  of  fellows  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  thought  the  entire 
list  of  those  who  have  fuled  that  situ- 
ation in  the  college  of  Dublin  since  its 
foundation  would  scarcely  equal  that 
of  the  individuals  who  hold  it  at  any 
one  time  in  England."  However,  we 
can  boast  of  names  sufficient  to  rescue 
our  **  Alma  mater  from  the  sobriquet 
of  the  '  Silent  Sister.' "  We  need  but 
refer  to  our  two  Hamiltons,  our  Hel* 
sham,  our  Young,  our  two  Lloydsy 
our  Robinson,  our  M'Cullagh,  in  sci- 
ence :  and,  in  history  and  mvinitv,  to 
our  Ussher,  Leland,  MiUer,  Berkley^ 
Hales,  Magee,  Elrington,  WaU,  and 
O'Brien,  brides  numbers  of  our  scho- 
lars (in  which  the  name  of  Jebb  will 
not  be  lost:)  but,  amongst  this  con- 
stellation, which  has  shed  lustre  t^Km, 
or  still  illuminates  our  college,  and 
through  it  reflects  light  on  our  coun- 
try, the  name  of  nichard  Oraoes 
will  ever  retain  a  ocKspicuom  station* 
and  shine  as  a  star  of  no  minor  mag- 
nitude. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  we  regard 
it  as  a  reproach  to  former  govern- 
ments that  the  name  of  such  an  au- 
thor and  such  a  man  is  not  to  be 
found  amongst  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 
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ON   Mm.   BU&TONS  riCTUBE  Of 
*'THB   BUND   GIBL  AT   THE   HOLY   WELL.** 

And  she  hath  heard  of  Him^  who  at  the  first 

To  darkness  said  '^  Be  Light ! "  and  darkness  fled. 
And  she  hath  heard  tooj  of  that  healing  spring. 
And  thither  she  her  gentle  child  hath  led — 
Trusting  that  He  who  bade  the  son  to  rise. 
Will  lift  the  veil  that  shrouds  her  daughter*s  eyes. 

And  thou,  meek  sufferer,  dost  thou  kneel  in  prayer  ? 

No,  no,  thy  prayer  is  past,  and  o'er  thy  face 

Beams  such  a  gleam  of  faith  and  hope,  that  we 

Who  know  the  signal,  hin  would  weep  for  thee ! 

He,  too,  thy  little  comforter,  who  stands 

Close  by  thy  side,  and  guides  thy  trembling  hands 

To  touch  that  long'd-for  water,  who  can  tell 

His  grief,  or  trace  the  sad,  sad  tears  which  fell 

When  flrst  he  found  his  work  of  love  was  vain. 

His  childhood*s  earliest  sorrow,  his  first  mental  pain ! 

But  see  I  the  mother,  doth  she  turn  in  doubt  ? 
Is  AtfT  faith  weak,  that  she  no  longer  bends 
Before  that  holy  cross,  but  on  her  child 
Her  streaming  eyes  doth  fix  ?  Her  prayer  ascends 
Most  fervent  still.      What  mean  those  feelings  wild 
That  mingle  with  it,  and  of  earth  seem  born  ? 

Ah !  little  know  ye,  who  would  hold  in  sc<jrn 
Her  mother*s  feelings  in  her  child  all  wrapt, 
That  nature,  when  unfettered  by  deceit. 
Is  strong  as  faith  ;  and  see  how  both  here  meet — 

She  prays  to  God,  she  gazes  on  her  child — 

Expecting  till  she  raise  her  eye-lids  mild. 

Poor  mother !  not  on  thee  her  first  glance  rests— 
Those  eyes  no  earthly  object  ere  shall  see — 
No  fading,  fleeting  hues  that  charm  our  breasts 
Shall  hide  thee  from  her  gaze — Eternity  ! 
And  happy,  oh  I  should*st  thou  not  happy  be. 
Thine  eyes  first  opening  in  that  glorious  place 
Ne'er  to  close  more— thy  first  of  sight  shall  be 
In  Heaven  to  see  thy  Saviour,  face  to  face ! 
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THS  UUSB  AWCHMOlQOlCAh  80CI«TY« 


Theue  never  was  »  fact  more  indu- 
bitably cert^da  than  thi9»  that  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  b  yet  to  be  written. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  Put  the  question  to  an 
Irishman,  and  ten  to  one  but,  wufre 
ptUriOf  he  will  reply  to  your  query  by 
proposing  another :  **  How  would  you 
nave  a  man  to  build  a  house  without 
woody  stone,  or  mortar  ?**  Let  us  am- 
plify this  Irish  answer  a  little,  and  it  will 
run  somewhat  to  the  following  effect. 
If  an  architect  of  scientific  skill,  and 
consummate  ju(^ment,  were  required 
to  erect  a  structure  of  considerable 
importance,  befitting  some  great  and 
national  object,  and  that,  upon  his 
inquiring  as  to  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
carnr  this  design  into  effect,  he  should 
be  shown  but  a  mass  of  worn-out  rub- 
bish repeatedly  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  edifices,  which,  hastily 
and  unskilfully  thrown  up,  had  succes- 
siyely  followed  each  its  predecessor 
into  well-merited  neglect  and  decay« 
what  wotdd  most  naturally  be  his 
reply?  would  it  not  be  this: — '' pro- 
Tide  me  with  suitable  materials  for  the 
proposed  structure,  or  all  my  skill  and 
experience  in  my  art  must  go  for 
nouj^ht." 

The  application  of  this  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  almost  any  elucida- 
tion. To  place  the  history  of  a  coun- 
try upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis,  upon 
wnich  may  be  erected  such  a  super- 
structure as  shall  defy  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
still  severer  test  of  those  evidences 
which  time  never  faib  to  bring  to 
light,  it  is  of  the  most  indispensable 
importance,  that  before  the  historian 
shall  enter  upon  his  onerous  task, 
many  a  labourer  shall  have  been  em- 
ployed in  quarrying  forth  from  the 
depths  in  which  they  have  long  lain 
buried  under  the  superincumbent  ac- 
cumulations of  succeeding  ages,  those 
ponderous  and  massive  foundation- 
stones  which  are  to  give  solidity  and 
endurance  to  the  pile,  as  well  as  the 
finer  marble  from  which  the  more 
elegant  and  lighter  ornaments,  if  they 
are  to  be  lasting,  must  be  chiselled. 

To  encounter  such  labours,  the 
•aergy  of  a  single  individual  or  eyea 


the  separate  and  isolated  exertions  of 
many  mdividuals»  however  great  Uieir 
zeal  or  untiring  their  perseverancct 
experience  has  ever  shown  to  be  whoU 
Iv  unequal.  Those  who  are  deairoua 
that  their  works  shall  bear  such  an 
impress  of  truth  as  shall  enforoe  con- 
viction, must  be  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  hazarding  nothing  upon  what 
lawyers  term  hearsaj^  evidence,  but  of 
invariably  taking  their  authorities  from 
ori^^inal  sources.  In  defending  an  his- 
torical illustration  he  had  uMdt  the 
celebrated  Sir  Edward  Coke  states 
his  opinion,  of  the  care  which  an 
author  should  exercise  to  insure  acco* 
racy  in  every  line,  in  the  following 
emphatic  terms :  —  '^  quilibet  enim 
scnptor  adeo  anxie  sit  sollicitus,  ut 
ad  veritatem  dicat,  perinde  ac  si  totiua 
operis  fides,  uniusccgusqne  periodi 
fide  niteretur."  (Reports,  prefl  vi.) 
And  it  has  been  said  b^  another 
writer  of  no  mean  authority,  that  in 
sitting  down  to  write  history,  a  man 
ought  to  strive  to  impress  on  his  own 
mind,  that  there  lies  upon  him  an 
obligation,  almost  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  oath,  binding  him  to  the  severest 
adherence  to  truth,  and  that  in  the 
performance  of  so  solemn  a  duty  to 
posterity,  there  needs  no  positive  law 
or  sanction  of  God  to  stamp  a  moral 
obliquity  upon  its  violation.  Acting 
under  this  feeling,  some,  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  grievous  historical  crime 
of  perpetuating  the  errors  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  their  minds  untainted  by  the 
prejudices  of  others,  have  laid  it  down 
as  a  law  for  themselves,  that  they 
would  consult  none  but  original  docu- 
ments and  narrations  of  contemporary 
occurrences,  availing  themselves  of 
the  labours  'of  succeeding  authors, 
solely  as  guides  to  the  authentic 
sources  from  which  alone  pure  history 
can  be  drawn. 

Of  the  toil  which  the  conscientious 
historian  must  prepare  to  undergo  in 
adopting  such  a  course,  even  though 
he  shall  confine  his  line  of  research  to 
printed  authorities  alone,  some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  by  inspecting  the 
collections  of  mere  names  of  writers 
and  titlH  of  thfir  work*  ▼bicl^  wf^ 
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most  able  and  highly-informed  authors 
have  not  thought  it  beneath  their 
labour  and  industry  to  accumulate  for 
the  use  of  those  who  should  come 
after  them.  But  if  to  this,  the  his- 
torian sha11>  with  well-meant  zeal,  but 
too  hasty  courage,  superadd  the  un- 
dertaking of  consulting  the  moulder- 
ing manuscript  remains  which  are 
scattered  through  many  a  library, 
pubKc  and  private,  some  half  oblite- 
rated by  the  hand  of  time,  others 
written  in  such  a  character  as  to 
require  months,  or  perhaps  even  years 
in  the  mere  task  of  decyphering,  a 
short  trial  cannot  fail  soon  to  convince 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  proceeding 
in  such  an  attempt. 

With  sounder  and  better  judgment. 
Sir  James  Ware,  beyond  all  question 
the  best  informed  and  most  erudite 
Irishman  who  ever  took  in  hand  to 
preserve  the  historical  remains  of  his 
country,  thought  proper  to  confine 
his  labours  within  well-defined  limits, 
and  valuable  as  he  must  have  known 
his  own  compositions  would  ever  be 
esteemed,  he  felt  that  he  was  conferring 
a  still  more  important  boon  on  pos- 
terity in  handing  down  to  them  entire 
some  original  collections  of  histories 
and  annals  of  Campion  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  highly  interesting  "  View 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,"  by  the  cele- 
brated  Spenser.  This  last  mentioned 
work,  with  the  Tracts  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  the  Attorney-General  and 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First ;  the  **  Pacata  Hiber- 
nia,"  of  Sir  George  Carew,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Totnes,  "preserved,"  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface,  **  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  generall  historic  of 
that  kingdom  of  Ireland,  when  it 
shall  please  God  to  raise  up  some 
industrious  writer,  to  undertake  a 
compleat  description  of  thofeaffayres;" 
the  works  of  Borlasc,  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  and  Fynes  Morysoii,  the  secre- 
tary of  Lord  Mountjoy;  the  tracts 
collected  and  edited  by  Walter 
Harris;  and  some  others*,  form  al- 
most the  whole  staple  employed 
in  the  manuftu^ture  of  all  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  at  writing  the 
history  of  this  country  since  the  period 
of  the  first  establishing  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  crown  of  England. 
Abimdance  of  other  most  valuable 
productions  yet  exist  of  equal  impor- 


tance to  the  critical  student,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  historian,  many  of  them 
wholly  unknown  and  unexplored, 
mouldering  in  dust  ~and  oblivion,  and 
all  of  those  which  as  yet  remain  in 
manuscript,  and  in  the  Irish  language, 
are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  most  in- 
convenient access  as  to  the  infbrmatioa 
which  they  contain. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  corrected 
and  more  strictly  impartial  and  vera- 
cious hbtory  of  this  country,  Muce  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  philosophic  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  an  enlightened  system  of 
legislation,  such  as  would  be  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  day,  no 
question  can  exist.  The  absurdity  of 
the  narrow  and  contracted  policy 
which  would  attempt  to  patch  up  an 
ill-assorted  code  of  enactments,  each 
of  them  springing  from  some  pressing 
necessity  of  the  moment,  and  having 
no  reference  to  the  national  character 
or  history  of  a  people,  has  long  been 
obvious  to  every  one  who  has  given 
the  slightest  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject. So  that,  setting  aside  the  literary 
interest  which  must  ever  be  excited 
by  the  publication  of  such  historical 
pieces  as  have  been  above  alluded  to, 
they  would  probably  recommend 
themselves  even  to  the  utilitarian  of 
the  present  day,  on  the  score  of  the 
positive  lights  they  could  not  fail  to 
throw  upon  a  subject  confessedly  of 
no  inconsiderable  difficulty  and  posi- 
tive inconvenience  to  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  what  is  here 
said,  no  reference  has  yet  been  made 
to  that  portion  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land which  possesses  an  interest  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  with  regard  to  the 
much  agitated  question  of  the  ancient 
state  of  civilization  to  which  she  had 
attained  previous  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  a  question  which  has  given  rise 
to  interminable  discussions,  and  in 
which  there  has  been,  on  both  sides, 
so  much  intermixture  of  truth  and 
error,  that  the  antagonists  espousing 
the  opposite  extremes  have  invariably 
retired  claiming  the  victory  as  theirs. 
While  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  Ireland  have  laid 
claim  to  the  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation of  poetry,  music,  and  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  of  the  mechanical  arts 
of  civilized  life,  even  at  an  age  antece- 
dent   to,  or    at    least  contemporary 
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yritb,  the  oommmcement  of  our  erft ; 
its  opponents  have  been  just  as  unmea« 
sured  in  their  assertions  of  the  utterly 
barbarous  and  savage  state  of  this 
country  and  its  inhabitants  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1169. 
This  latter  opinion  has  rapidlv  ob- 
tained the  most  extended  circulation 
through  the  instrumentalitv  of  the 
historum  Hume,  who^  with  flippant 
unconcern  as  to  all  sound  antecedent 
authority,  declares,  that  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  "the 
Irish  from  the  banning  of  time  had 
been  buried  in  the  most  profound  bar- 
barism and  ignorance;  and,  as  they 
were  never  conquered  by  £he  Romans, 
from  whom  all  the  western  world  de- 
rived its  civility,  they  continued  still 
in  the  most  rude  state  of  society.*^  Of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  which  one 
would  suppose  could  only  have  misled 
the  most  hasty  and  inexperienced 
reader,  the  author  of  the  **  History  of 
modern  Europe,**  and  a  host  of  other 
compilers  of  the  same  class,  (they  are 
not  entitled  to  any  other  designation,) 
all  appear  to  have  rested  completely 
satisfied,  and  Russell  has  accordingly 
transferred  it  so  nearly  verbatim  to 
his  pages,  as  to  make  a  quotation  from 
his  work  unnecessary.  Waving  for  a 
moment  all  argument  to  be  deduced 
from  early  Irbh  authorities,  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  ancient  annalists  and 
poets,  which  refers  chiefly  to  a  re- 
mote period  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently take  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
ask,  did  Hume  never  open  the  pages 
of  Venerable  Bede,  the  high  authority 
of  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  has 
ever  been  esteemed  above  all  question  ? 
Surely  the  evidence  of  a  Saxon 
author  such  as  Bede,  writing  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  is 
not  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  when  he 
in  more  than  one  place  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  it  was  customary  in 
his  day  for  the  Saxon  youth  to  be 
sent  for  education  into  Ireland  to  the 
seminaries  there  established  ?  and  that 
it  was  a  common  phrase  when  any 
man  of  letters  was  missed  from  his 
usual  abode,  to  say,  that  he  had  pro- 
bably retired  to  Ireland  to  pursue  bis 
studies?  Or  when  he  states  in  the 
oft-cited  passage,  that  the  Irish  (then 


as  it  is  well  kiiowm  called  Sooti)  with 
unheard  of  hospitality,  gratuitously 
provided  strangers  who  crowded  to 
their  schools  of  learning,  not  only 
with  instruction  but  with  food  and 
books,  the  latter  bemg  in  those  days 
by  far  the  most  precious  of  all  posses- 
sions. **  Ercmt  ibidem  (in  Hweruia) 
eo  tempore  muUi  nobilium  nmul  et  me* 
diocrium  de  getUe  Anglortan,  qui  ten^ 
pore  Ftnani  et  Colmatd  episooporum, 
reUeta  imula  patria,  vel  dtvina  lectiams, 
vel  coniinerUioris  vita  gratia  illo  seces^ 
serant  ....  quos  omne$  Scotii 
Hbentisdme  suscipientes  victum  eit  guo' 
tidianum  sine  prelio,  lihros  quoque  ad 
legendum,  et  magisterium  gratuiiwm^ 
praibere  curdbant.*'^  Amongst  other 
persons  of  rank,  he  mentions  E(^bert» 
**de  natiune  Anglorum,  qui  in  HibeT' 
rda  dtutiue  exsulaverat  pro  Ckristo, 
doctUsimus  in  tcripturis,  et  longa  vita, 
perfictione  eximius  ;'*{  Oswi  and  Alch- 
frid,  kings  of  the  Northumbrian 
Saxons ;  and  Agilberct  of  France,  of 
whom  he  says,  **vemt  in  provinciatn 
de  Hiberma  pontifex  quidam  nomine 
Agilberctus,  natione  quidem  GalluSf 
sed  tunc  legendarum  gratia  scriptural 
rum  in  Bibemia  non  paroo  tempore 
demoratus.'^i  It  cannot  fail  to  be  oh. 
served,  that  these  passages  afford 
the  clearest  evidence  that  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  formed  no  inconsiderable 
subject  of  study  at  that  early  period  in 
our  Irish  seminaries. 

Did  Hume,  or  bis  copyists,  never 
chance  to  hear  of  the  letter  of  St. 
Aldhelm,  who  died,  a.d.  709,  addressed 
to  his  pupil — **  Domino  venerabiliter 
diligendo  et  delectabilUer  venerondo 
Wtlcfrido,** — and  preserved  in  the  life 
of  the  former  written  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  in  which  Aidhelm  (him- 
self a  distinguished  scholar,  in  the 
words  of  Bede,  "  vir  undecunque  doC' 
tvtsimus^  sermone  nitidust  eruditione 
mirandus,**)  writes  to  Wilcfrid  in  ap- 
proval of  his  design  to  pass  into  Ire- 
land to  pursue  his  studies,  but  strongly 
exhorts  him  to  avoid  the  perusal  of 
books  of  heathen  literature,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Chris- 
tian writers  ?  **  Et  icchrco  vita  comite 
optatum  HibemuE  portum  tenens  sacra* 
sancta  potisiinium  prasagmin^,  refu* 
talis  pidlosophorum  comfnentitiis,  le» 


Hist,  of  England,  chap.  ix.  apud  init. 
V.  Beds  mst.  Eccles.  lib.  ui.  cap.  xxvii. 
;  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iy.  §  Lib.  iii.  cap.  vii. 
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ftf»."  fnm  ilM  ooiiliMMlioii  of  thb 
yuufe,  and  tb«  tntir*  of  the  l«tter» 
«n  important  hct  la  to  be  colleoted» 
natnelyy  that  the  learning  of  the 
aohoois  of  Ireland)  even  at  that  early 
period,  was  not  confined  to  the  monk- 
idi  divinity  of  the  church«  but  extended 
to  what  we  now  term  the  classics  of 
aneieiit  Greece  and  Rome.  From  the 
writii^  of  the  learned  Cmnmian  re* 
•pecdng  the  well-known  oontroversy 
between  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the 
Roman  see,  as  to  the  proper  time  of 
celebration  of  the  great  Clu-istian  f^ 
tival  &(  Easter,  an  argument  has  been 
deduced  by  Mr.  Moore  to  show  that 
Ireland  must  then  have  had  libraries 
of  great  extent,  at  least  for  that 
period. 

But  a  ttatement  of  Hume*s,  which 
appears  to  have  not  even  a  shadow  of 
foundation  in  the  testimony  to  be  coU 
lected  from  authentic  or  contemporary 
history,  is  one  in  which  he  puts  for- 
ward that  the  first  Christian  missions 
to  this  country  had  been  received  from 
England.  **  The  Irish,*'  says  he,  '<had 
by  precedent  missions  frcnn  the  Bri- 
tons been  imperfectly  converted  to 
Christianity.  "Now  noUiing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  entire  weight  of 
contemporary  evidence  leads  to  di- 
rectly tne  opposite  conclusion.  Not  to 
cite  the  testimony  of  other  writers  of 
not  so  universally  received  authority, 
it  may  suffice  to  point  to  that  passage 
in  which  Bede  relates  that  the  Saxon 
king  Oswald,  who  in  early  life  had 
long  lived  in  Ireland,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Northumbrid,  desi- 
rous to  convert  his  subjects  to  the 
Christian  faith,  sent  for  Aidan,  an 
Irish  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  made  bishop 
of  Lindisfam,  where  a  church  was 
soon  after  built  by  his  successor 
Finan,  of  split  oak,  after  the  Irish 
mode :  ''  in  tMida  LindUfameim 
fecit  ecclesiam  episcopaJi  itede  congrU' 
amf  quam  tamen  more  Scottomm  mm 
de  lapidey  »ed  de  robore  secto,  totam 
camposuU  ;**•  from  which  may  be  col- 
lected that  Christian  churches  previ- 
ously existed  in  Ireland,  at  least  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  and  in  such 
numbers,  as  to  afford  occasion  for 
wooden  structures  to  be  deemed  of  the 
fashion  of  that  country.  The  manner 
in  which  Bede  dfscribes  the  royal 
convert  enthusiastically  engaged  in 
promoting  the  pious  exertions  of  the 


Irish  bishop  by  iitterpretfaig  hi* 
preaching  to  the  assembled  Saitont,  is 
so  highly  graphic  and  interesting  that 
it  win  readily  excuse  the  passage  oeing 
quoted  at  length :  '^  Ubt  pwLchtrnmo 
Mfpe  spectmcuh  caniigit,  nt  etcmgeU' 
M4mte  antistite,  qui  Aiglorum  Unguam 
perfects  non  navtratt  ipu  rex  std$  dm* 
dbus  ac  mimstris  interprei  verbi  exi$» 
terel  calettU ;  quia  nimirum  torn  hngo 
exiUi  sui  tempore  Unguam  Scottomm 
jam  plena  didicerat.'*^  Rapin  says,  ^it 
is  surprisingly  strange  that  the  con* 
version  of  the  English  should  be 
ascribed  to  Augustin  rather  than  to 
Aidan,  Finan,  Fursa,  and  other  Irish 
monks,  who  undoubtedly  laboured 
much  more  than  he.'* 

At  a  considerably  later  period  we 
have  another  English  writer,  Gerald 
du  Barry,  better  known  as  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis,  whose  gross  calumnies^ 
which  have  however  been  ably  ex- 
posed, clearly  demonstrate  that  ha 
may  be  deemed  a  safe  witness  when 
he  testifies  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and 
from  even  him  the  skill  in  music  of 
the  Irish  of  his  time  appears  to  have 
extorted  a  remarkable  panegyric:-^ 
**qui  in  musicii  sobtm  instrmmentis 
commendahilem  inoenio  gentis  istiui  di- 
Ugentiam,  in  qnibus  prm  omni  natione 
quam  vidimus  incomparabiliter  ijtstmc^ 
/«."  Surely  this  unwary  admission 
evinces  such  an  advance  in  one  of  the 
most  polished  luxuries  of  civilized  life 
as  alone  would  go  far  to  negative 
many  of  his  statements  of  the  rude 
and  uncultured  manners  of  the  Irish 
of  that  period.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  philosophic  Cicero  for 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
connection  which  ever  subsists  among 
all  the  arts  of  polished  life,  which 
grow  together  as  the  ofifepring  of  the 
same  parent;  so  that  in  the  nation 
and  at  the  period  in  which  some  are 
found  we  may  safely  look  to  discover 
others  in  union  with  them. 

Thus  much  might  suffice  to  afford 
an  example  of  the  cloud  of  obloquy 
and  misrepresentation,  which,  under 
the  countenance  of  no  obscure  or  un- 
distinguished names,  has  popularly 
attached  itself  to  the  early  history  of 
Ireland,  but  there  is  one  other  in- 
stance of  a  character  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  yet  put  forward  under  the 
Fanction  of  the  highest  authority 
known  in  these  realms,  that  it  should 
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not  be  pused  over  unnotioed.  The 
Irish  8tatute«book  contains  a  grave 
and  solemn  recital  of  sundry  titles  of 
the  crown  of  England  to  the  vast  and 
extensive  district  in  Ulster,  forfeited 
by  the  attainder  of  Shane  O'Neil,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  which  would 
not  disgrace  the  wildest  or  most  ex- 
travagant page  of  the  Morte  D' Arthur, 
Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  or  any  other 
of  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages 
which  are  said  to  have  disordered  the 
brain  of  the  imaginary  hero  of  the 
celebrated  novel  of  Cervantes.  The 
Act  of  parliament  alluded  to  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  extraordinary  and  enter- 
taining piece  of  composition,  and  was 
doubtless  the  production  of  some  cour- 
tier who  seems  to  have  bestowed  no 
little  labour  upon  it.  In  the  com- 
mencement, afier  reciting  the  attach- 
ment and  gratitude  of  her  faithful 
subjects  to  their  "most  entirely  be- 
loved, and  no  lesse  dread  soveraign 
lady  and  princesse,"  and  the  "  insur- 
rections, rebellions,  and  horrible  trea- 
jsons  of  that  caitiiTe  and  miserable 
reble  Shane  Oneil,  by  pretext  of  keep- 
ing to  him  and  his  surname  the  domi- 
nion and  territories  of  Ulster,  unjustly 
claimed  as  their  soile  and  ancient  in- 
heritance ;**  the  act  then,  at  some 
length  *'  opens  unto  her  majestic  and 
her  nobilitie  of  England,  by  this  their 
humble  supplication  addressed  to  her 
most  princely  estate,  the  fall  and  tray- 
terous  attempt  of  that  arch-rebell  and 
arrant  traytor,*'  concluding  with  a 
curious  and  minute  detail  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  at  last  met  his  death 
in  a  drunken  broil  with  Mac  Gilly 
Aspuck  Mao  Connell,  who  had  en- 
camped in  Claneboy  with  about  six 
hundred  Scots,  and  whose  aid  and 
friendship  Shane  O'Neil  was  induced 
to  seek.     The  act  then  proceeds : — 

"  And  now,  most  deere  soveraign 
ladie,  least  that  any  man  which  list  not 
to  seeke  and  learn  the  truth  might  be 
ledd,  eyther  of  his  own  fantasticall  im*- 
aeination,  or  by  the  sinister  suggestion 
of  others,  to  think  that  the  streyne  or 
line  of  the  Oneiles  should  or  ought  by 
prioritie  of  title  to  hold  or  possesse  anie 
part  of  the  dominion  or  territories  of 
VTlster  before  your  majesty,  your  heires 
and  successors,  we,  your  grace's  said 
f^iithfull  and  obedient  subjects,  for 
avoyding  all  such  scruple,  doubt,  and 
erroneous  conceit,  doe  en  tend  here 
(pardon  first  craved  of  your  majestie 
for  our  tedious  boldnesse)  to  disclose 
unto  jo«r  hi^hnesse,  your  wiGieiit  aod 


sundry  strong  aathttttique  tytles  con- 
veyed farre  beyond  the  lavcf  lynage  of 
the  Oneiles,  and  all  other  of  the  Irishrie 
to  the  diffnitie,  state,  title,  and  posses- 
sion of  Uiis  your  grace's  realm  of  Ire- 
land. And  therefore  it  may  like  tout 
most  excellent  majestie  to  bee  adver- 
tized that  the  auncient  chronicles  of  this 
realm,  written  both  in  the  Latine,  Eng- 
lish, and  Irish  tongue,  allege  sundry 
auncient  titles  for  the  kings  of  England 
to  this  land  of  Ireland.  And  first,  that 
at  the  be^nning  afore  the  conmiing  of 
Irishmen  into  the  sayd  land,  they  were 
dwelling  in  a  province  of  Spain  called 
Biscan,  whereof  Bayon  was  a  member, 
and  the  chief  citie.  And  that  at  the 
said  Irishmen's  comming  into  Ireland, 
one  King  Gurmonde,  sonne  to  the  noble 
King  Belin,  King  of  Great  Britaine, 
which  now  is  call^  England,  was  lord 
of  Bayon,  as  many  of  his  successors 
were  to  the  time  of  King  Henry  tho' 
second,  first  conqueror  of  this  realm, 
and  therefore  the  Irishmen  should  be 
the  King  of  England  his  people,  and 
Ireland  his  land.  Another  title  is,  that 
at  the  same  time  that  Irishmen  came 
out  of  Biscay  as  exiled  persons,  in  six^- 
tie  ships,  they  met  with  the  same  Ring 
Gurmond  upon  the  sea,  at  the  ylcs  of 
Orcades,  then  coming  from  Denmark 
with  great  victor v,  their  captaines, 
called  Uiberus  and  Hermon,  went  to 
this  king,  and  him  told  the  cause  of 
their  comming  out  of  Biscay,  and  him 
prayed  with  great  instance  that  he 
would  graunt  unto  them  that  they  nijght 
inhabite  some  land  in  the  west.  The 
king  at  last,  by  advice  of  his  counsel, 
granted  them  Ireland  to  inhabit,  and 
assigned  unto  them  guides  for  the  sea 
to  bring  them  hither;  and  therefore 
thoy  should  and  ought  to  be  the  King 
of  England's  men." 

It  would  seem  that  the  person  by 
whom  this  act  was  drawn  up  was 
under  some  apprehension  that  these 
two  notable  ''  historicall  titles,"  as  they 
are  termed,  which  are  thus  stated  witn 
such  ludicrous  gravity,  might  not 
prove  quite  satisnictory  to  tnt  Irish 
whose  lands  were  thus  transferred  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  accord- 
ingly the  act  proceeds  to  redte  several 
other  titles,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
six ;  but  the  succeeding  ones,  although 
quite  OS  conclusive  in  point  of  law^  are 
neither  so  novel,  nor  so  interesting  in 
the  views  of  history  which  they  open^ 
as  they  chiefly  reter  to  the  various 
submissions  of  the  Irish  princes  and 
kings  to  Henry  II.  and  Richard  II. 
A  seventh  title  is  then  stated^  in  which 
the  descent  of  Elizabeth  is  genealogi- 
cally deduct  from  Hugh  de  Lftcji  t% 
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wbw  Ulstl^  \ta  gnotAd  after  the 
death  of  John  de  Courcy,  the  first 
Ensli&h  soldier  who  established  him- 
self in  that  part  of  Ireland.  And 
lastly,  the  28th  Henry  VIII.  cap.  3, 
<*  intituled  the  Act  of  Absencie,**  vest- 
ing the  earldoms  of  Ulster  and  Lein- 
ster  in  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  ddd 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  1,  whereby  it  was 
enacted  that  the  same  kmg  and  his 
snccessorsi  theretofore  nam^  lords  of 
Ireland*  should  thenceforward  be 
styled  kings  of  the  same  realm. 

These  various  recitals  in  this  re- 
markable act  of  parliament,  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  comprehend  why  it  was 
tiiat  it  became  the  policy  of  the  reign 
in  which  it  was  passed,  as  well  as  of 
the  foUowing  one  of  James  the  First, 
to  institute  the  most  extensive  and 
closest  search  for  all  manuscripts,  and 
other  records  of  this  countrv,  it  being, 
as  the  author  of  the  **  Analysis  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland"  states,  '<the 
object  of  government  to  discover  and 
destrov  every  literary  remain  of  the 
Irish,  m  order  the  more  fiilly  to  eradi- 
cate from  their  minds  every  trace  of 
their  ancient  independence  ;  a  policy 
as  weak  and  ineffectual  as  it  was  short- 
sighted, which  never  could  altogether 
accomplish  its  obiect,  and  was  only 
calculated  to  excite  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  acerbity  and  exasperation 
among  those  in  opposition  to  whose 
deeply-seated  prejudices  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect. 

A  most  interesting  narrative  illus- 
trative of  the  above  occurs  in  Sir 
John  Davies'  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  dated  1607,  concerning  a 
journey  which  he  undertook  with  the 
Lord  Deputy  in  that  year,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  visited  the 
coun^  of  Fermanagh,  then  termed 
*'  M*Uuyre*s  Country ;"  and  in  order  to 
acquire  information  on  certain  points, 
'*  wherein  the  Lord  Deputy  and  coun- 
cil did  much  desire  to  be  resolved,  the 
resolution  whereof  would  give  them 
much  light  how  to  make  a  just  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  country,  and 
to  settle  every  particular  inhabitant 
thereof,  it  was  thought  meet  to  impan- 
nel  a  jury  of  the  most  sufficient  inha- 
bitants, to  inquire  and  present  how 
many  freeholds  there  were,  and  what 
lands  they  held  in  this  county,  and 
what  certain  rents  and  services  they 
yielded  to  the  McGuyres,  or  other 
chieftains  and  tamsts  in  ancient  times ;" 
this  jury  spe^j  ff  brought  in  their 


inqnisitioii  in  Iriih^**  in  mhkhf  with 
regard  to  *'  McGnyre*5  mensall  laodsy 
aluiough  they  were  set  forth,  yet 
touching  the  certainty  of  the  duties  or 
provisions  yielded  unto  M'Guyre  oat 
of  these  mensall  lands,  they  referred 
themselves  into  an  old  parclunent  roU, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  one  O'Bris- 
tan,  a  chronicler  and  principal  brehon 
of  that  country  ;  whereupon,**  Sir 
John  Davies  proceeds,  <<  O'Bristan 
was  sent  for,  who  lived  not  far  from 
the  camp,  but  was  so  aged  and  decre- 
pid,  as  he  was  scarce  able  to  repair 
unto  us :  when  he  was  come,  we  de- 
manded of  him  the  sight  of  that  an- 
cient roll.*'  The  old  man,  evid^itly 
under  apprehension  of  being  deprived 
of  this  record,  exhibited  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  "  seeming  to  be  much  trou- 
bled with  this  demand,  made  answer 
that  he  had  such  a  roll  in  his  keeping 
before  the  war,  but  that  in  the  late  re- 
bellion it  was  burned  among  other  of 
his  papers  and  books,  by  certain  English 
soldiers  ;*'  an  excuse  which,  doubtless 
from  the  frequency  of  ^such  occur- 
rences at  the  time,  he  hoped  would 
have  passed  current ;  and  so  probably 
it  might,  but,  adds  the  narrator,  "  we 
were  told  by  some  that  were  present, 
that  this  was  not  true ;  for  they  af- 
firmed that  they  had  seen  the  roll  in 
his  hands  since  the  war ;  thereupon 
my  Lord  Chancellor  did  minister  an 
oath  unto  him,  and  gave  him  a  very 
serious  charge  to  inform  ils  truly  what 
was  become  of  the  roll.  The  poor 
old  man,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  con- 
fessed that  he  knew  where  the  roll 
was,  but  that  it  was  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life ;  and  therefore  he  would  never 
deliver  it  out  of  his  hands  unless  my 
Lord  Chancellor  would  take  the  like 
oath  that  the  roll  should  be  restored 
to  him  again:  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
smiling,  gave  him  his  word  and  hand 
that  he  should  have  the  roll  re-deli- 
vered unto  him,  if  he  would  suffer  us 
to  take  a  view  and  a  copy  thereof ;  and 
thereupon  the  old  Brehon  drew  the 
roll  out  of  his  bosom,  where  he  did 
continually  bear  it  about  him :  it  was 
not  very  large,  but  it  was  written  on 
both  sides  in  a  fair  Irish  character ; 
howbeit,  some  part  of  the  writing  was 
worn  and  defaced  with  time  and  ill- 
keeping."  It  does  not  i^pear  from 
the  narrative  whether  or  not  the  roll 
was  **  re-delivered'*  to  its  aged  guar- 
dian, but,  for  the  sake  of  good  futh 
and  £ur  dealingi  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
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the  smilh^  autirance  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  in  this  instance  truly 
kept. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ex- 
ertions which  were  used  about  this 
time  to  discover  and  destroy  every 
document  which  bore  the  stamp  of 
antiouity,  it  is  certain  that  a  consi- 
deraole  number  escaped  the  fate  allot- 
ted to  them,  and,  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  among  obscure  individuals, 
have  since  been  gradually  coming  to 
light.  Among  those  to  whom  the 
oroce  of  destruction  was  entrusted 
many  were  contented  with  taking  pos- 
session of  all  such  records  as  they 
could  find,  and  considerable  collections 
were,  in  this  manner  and  otherwise, 
formed  for  or  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Sir 
James  Ware,  the  learned  Archbishop 
Ussher,  and  more  recently  by  Edward 
Lhuyd,  a  distinguished  antiquary, 
and  Doctor  Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
with  many  others  who,  appreciating 
their  historical  interest,  placed  them 
in  their  libraries.  But  even  where 
some  degree  of  care  has  been  exerted 
in  their  preservation,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary incapability  of  making  use  of 
the  information  they  convey,  and  in 
fact  the  total  ignorance  of  their  pos- 
sessors respecting  their  contents,  is 
clearly  exhibited  with  regard  to  many 
volumes  in  the  library  of  our  Univer- 
sity, where  manuscripts,  treating  of  the 
most  dissimilar  subjects,  are  not  only 
frequently  to  be  found  bound  up  in  the 
same  volume,  but  even  the  pages  of 
the  separate  tracts  are  occasionally  in- 
termixed and  jumbled  together  in 
most  extraordinary  confusion. 

It  appears,  however,  that  more  en- 
lightened views  speedily  took  the  place 
of  the  narrow  and  crooked  policy  of 
the  adventurers  and  undertakers  of  the 
times  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Wal- 
ter Harris  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Ware,  that  "  Sir  James  Ley,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  (afterwards 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
Earl  of  Marleburgh),  caused  several 
ancient  copies  of  our  annals  to  be 
transcribed,  but  that  his  other  weighty 
occasions  diverted  his  ulterior  pur- 
pose'* of  having  them  published.  We 
are  told  also  of  valuable  collections 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Newport,  the  intimate  ftnend  and  as- 
sociate of  the  classical  and  erudite 
Richard  Mounteney,  whose  fame  is 
perhaps  better  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 


than  in  the' recollections  of  society 
in  Dublin,  whose  circles  he  so  long 
adorned  while  presiding  as  one  of 
the  barons  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. Lord  Newport's  interest  in 
the  literary  concerns  of  Ireland  was 
fully  evinced  in  his  capacity  of  Presii 
dent  of  the  Physico-histortcal  Society, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  his 
collections,  which  never  appear  to  have 
been  published,  if  not  irretrie%'ably 
lost,  are  at  least  buried  in  some  ob- 
scurity from  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  now  to  recover  them. 
In  the  statistical  account  of  the 

?arish  of  Aghaboe,  published  by  Dr. 
icdwich,  for  William  Shaw  Mason's 
parochial  survey  of  Ireland,  we  are 
informed  that  ''  there  are  strong  pre- 
sumptions arising  from  the  Irish  topo- 
graphy of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writ- 
ten about  1 185,  and  from  other  incon- 
trovertible evidences,  that  a  rude 
survey  of  Ireland  was  made  by  Henry 
the  second,  in  imitation  of  Doomsday 
book."  In  support  of  this,  Dr.  Led- 
wich  cites  from  one  of  the  returns 
from  the  king's  remembrancer  of  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  made  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire . 
into  the  state  of  the  public  records  in 
the  year  1800,  an  extract,  in  which  is 
quoted  from  a  record  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  first,  and  intituled 
"  Status  Scaccarn  Dublin  in  Hibernia 
talis  invenitur,*'  the  following  account 
g^ven  of  the  destruction  of  a  certain 
great  book,  called  Doomsday,  which, 
for  want  of  care,  had  been  burnt  with 
other  records :  "  Memorandum  quod 
illud  quod  erat  de  bono  ad  evidentiam 
feodomm  et  jurium  regis,  oc  qftorundam 
privilegiorum  et  memorandorum  in  scaC" 
cariof  Herat  in  quodam  magna  libro  qui 
vocahatur  Domesday .-  et  Hie  liber  aS" 
portabatur  in  castro  per  Henricum  de 
Ponte  Clerieum  Justic,  posito  dicta 
libro  extra  Thes,  ad  caput  lecti  sui, 
per  ignem  et  malam  custodiam  cutn 
aliis  q,  debuerunt  remansisse  in  Thes, 
succendebatur  et  sic  ut  dixit  Domhms 
Justic,  quod  multa  breuia  sua  de  liber- 
tate  ibidem  portata  per  dictum  U, 
combusta  ftiermt.  '*  From  Spenser  and 
Sir  William  Petty *s  tract,  written,  it 
would  seem,  in  reply  to  certain  charges 
made  against  him  by  Sir  Hierome 
Sankey,  intitled  ''Reflections  upon 
some  Persons  and  Things  in  Ireland," 
it  may  be  collected  that  various  ancient 
surveys  had  from  time  to  time  beea 
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\X  and  tk«re  te  toine 
kofw  tbal  cfen  ttill  they  may  be  t^ 
o»T«red»  potmbly  in  tome  of  the  offices 
of  public  records,  or  perhaps  in  the 
library  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
Respecting  this  carious  tracts  which 
was  originally  published  in  London  in 
1660,  we  are  told  that  it  was  re- 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Lord 
ChanoeHer  Clares  but  the  reprint^ 
whidi  possibly  only  eztoided  to  a 
Umited  number  of  copies,  is  now  per- 
haps as  scarce  as  the  original  tract. 

Those  annals  which  are  placed  at 
the.end  of  the  learned  Camden's  works, 
are  said  to  have  been  *''  preserved  and 
oommunioated  by  Lord  Howard,  of 
Naworth,"  whose  mind  no  doubt  im- 
bued with  the  antique  influences  of  his 
border  tower,  although  fully  alive  to 
the  stirring  recollections  of  those  times 

**  When  the  mailed  warrior  paced  the 
keep, 
And  bugles  blew  for  Belted  Will," 

yet  piladly  withdrew  from  the  contem- 
plation of  **  bordor  fray  and  feudal 
crime,"  to  dwell  upon  the  more  peace- 
ful records  of  the  Isle  of  ^nts* 
This  literary  regard  for  the  neglected 
relics  of  our  history,  appears  to  sur- 
Tive  in  his  accomplished  descendant, 
whose  personal  concernment  in  the 
present  ^yernment,  encourages  the 
expectation  that  the  Irish  Archsolo- 
gical  Sooiety,  in  whose  council  his 
name  occupies  a  distinguished  place, 
■lay  have  fallen  on  happier  days,  and 
that  for  it  may  have  bee^  reserved  the 
good  fortune  of  at  length  carrying 
into  operation  the  advice  reiterated  by 
all  men  of  learning  who  have  interested 
themselves  on  the  subject,  of  publishing 
in  a  modern  form,  accessible  to  every 
day  readers,  those  remains  of  Irish 
history  and  literature  which  have  been 
oilen  insultingly  said  to  have  had  no 
existence  but  in  the  imagination  of 
their  advocates,  who  are  accused  of 
having  sheltered  the  falsehood  of  tlieir 
assertions  beneath  the  darkness  of 
which  they  aflected  to  complain. 

A  letter  is  on  record,  from  Swift 
to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  in  which 
(writing  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
sending  back  to  this  country  the  valu- 
able Irish  MSS.  which  had  been  taken 
to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  which  were  then  in  the  Chandos 
library,)  he  takes  occasion  to  commend 
the  solieiinde  displayed  by  the  ancient 
Irisbj  with  regard  to  '<  tjl^e  memory  of 


ttaMs  and  persMis,*'  m 

tion  to  the  apathy  ob  such  svbject: 
dispUyed,  as  he  says,  '<  in  tlus  »  ef 
learning  as  we  are'pleaaed  to  caU  i-' 
It  is  further  well  known,  that  Doc^ 
Johnson  declared  emphatically  ^k 
had  long  wished  that  the  Iris^ 
literature  were  cultivated;  that  In- 
land was  known  by  tradition  to  hsv* 
been  the  seat  of  piety  and  leanus^;' 
and  that  *'  the  ages  which  deserve  si 
exact  inquiry  are  those  times,  forsac^ 
times  tliere  were,  when  Irelaud  wis 
the  school  of  the  west,  the  qiii«t  hati- 
tation  of  sanctity  and  literatuw."  Is 
like  manner,  Edimund  Borke  *MMPf^j** 
in  opinion  with  ^a  judicious  anti- 
ouary,"  who,  as  hesUtes,  «  wondered 
Uiat  the  learned  of  Ireland  had  never 
printed  the  originals  of  thoae  pieces 
(the  chronicles  in  verse  and  prose  uf(^ 
which  the  Irish  histories,  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  antiquaries  are  Ibonded) 
with  literal  translations  into  Latin  or 
English,  by  which  they  ought  become 
proper  subjects  of  criticism,  and  by 
comparison  with  each  other,  as  wefl 
as  by  examination  of  the  interior  re- 
lations of  each  piece  within  itsdf, 
they  might  serve  to  show  how  mu^ 
ought  to  be  retained,  and  hov  much 
rejected." 

Influenced,  doubtless,  by  c^Mniooi 
coming  from  men  of  so  distinguidied 
judgment  and  abilities  as  thoae  to 
whom  we  have  adverted.  Doctor 
O' Conor,  the  grandson  of  the  eniineftf 
Irish  schoUir,  Charles  O'Conor,  of 
Belnagar,  and  himself  higrfalj  distio- 
guished  by  his  scholastic  attauunents, 
availing  himself  of  the  muniflcence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  noble 
library  at  Stowe  he  had  enriched  with 
Some  inestimably  interesting  Irish 
manuscripts,  has  entitled  hinuelf  to 
the  kistin^  gratitude  of  his  oountiry  by 
the  publication  of  his  well-kiiowa 
work,  the  **RenimHibermcarum  Seryt- 
tor^i  Veteres.**  These  volumes,  st 
once  a  monument  of  his  learning  and 
laborious  industry,  comprise  a  body 
of  our  Annals  whose  very  existence 
was  before  almost  unknown  to  the 
world.  The  erudite  garb  of  a  dead 
language,  in  which  the  learned  author 
has  presented  us  with  the  fruit  of  hit 
labours,  operates,  however,  most 
strongly,  in  conjunction  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  work,  which, 
printed  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingfaam,  has  never  been 
in  public  cir<mktionj  in  impedii^  its 
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general  pvmtal  «V^  bj  ^ose  retclers 
who,  thovigh  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  enjoTment  of  the  classics  in  the 
same  language,  yet  feel  a  disinclina* 
tion  to  encount^  the  modern  mas- 
querading  of  names  of  places  and 
persons  in  a  dress  which  it  required 
some  trouble  to  array  them,  and  to 
divest  them  of  which  an  effort  still 
less  welcome  is  demanded. 

In  the  invaluable  work  of  Doctor 
O'Conor,  we  have,  however,  but  a 
foretaste  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  this  country 
which  is  yet  to  be  disinterred.  The 
libraries  of  our  University,  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Lambeth  Palace,  not  to 
speak  of  some  private  collections,  are 
said  to  contain  MSS.  of  the  highest 
interest.  It  is  equally  certun  that 
in  various  places  on  the  Continent, 
are  sleeping  no  inconsiderable  trea- 
sures of  Irish  literature,  which, 
perhiqM,  during  the  lapse  of  years, 
have  never  seen  the  light.  In  one 
single  volume,  in  the  Manuscript- 
room  of  Trinity  College,  is  contained 
a  collection  of  hymns,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  are  some  of 
them,  at  least,  the  productions  of  the 
earliest  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in 
this  country,  and  which  contain  some 
most  curious  fmd  intesting  historical 
lights  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Of  these,  one  which  connected  itself 
with  the  celebrated  Tara,  has  been 
most  admirably  illustrated  and  made 
comprehensible  to  the  unlearned  by 
the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  Petrie  and 
Mr.  John  O' Donovan,  whose  profi- 
ciency in  our  ancient  literature,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  topo- 
graphy of  Ireland,  if  equalled,  is  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  person  now  living.  The  volume 
in  which  this  most  venerable  composi- 
tion (which,  in  the  tripartite  life  of 
Saint  Patrick,  is  called  '^en\\-y:)XO\)A, 
or  Lorica  Patricii,)  appeani,  is  usually 
entitled  the  **  Liber  Hymnorum  ;** 
and  that  a  high  degree  of  interest  at- 
taches to  it,  is  placed  beyond  dispute 
by  the  fact  that  Ussher,  in  a  well- 
known  epistle  to  Vossius,  did  not 
scruple  to  avow  that  he  esteemed  its 
age  to  be  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  when  he  wrote. 

Within  these  last  few  years,  accu- 
rate transcripts  have  been  made  at 


the  expense  of  the  Ro]M  iHaii  Ae«i- 
demy  of  the  MS.  volume,  -the  pr«» 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Devonskiiv^ 
known  as  the  "  Book  of  Lismore,^' 
and  of  the  work  of  Duald  M<Fh>bis^ 
in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Roden  \ 
and  by  the  industrious  collation  of 
the  most  perfect  known  copies  with 
others  less  complete  as  well  as  with 
fragments  elsewhere  discovered^ 
chasms  in  the  copy  of  the  last-men* 
doned  work,  '<  caused  by  stains  and 
other  injuries,  have  been  supplied 
from  abstracts  made  by  the  compiler 
himself,  and  many  corrections,  and 
much  additional  matter  found  in  those 
abstracts  have  been  inserted,  so  that 
the  Academy's  copy  may,  therefore^ 
be  considered  the  only  perfect  copy  of 
the  work  now  existing."  Of  the 
patient  labour  requisite  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  various  readings,  the 
restoration  of  passages  more  than  half 
obliterated,  few  have  at  all  an  ade- 
quate idea ;  but  of  the  exquisite  calU* 
graphv  of  the  scribe  almost  any  one 
can  form  some  appreciation,  and 
vouched  as  we  have  the  accurate  cor* 
rectness  of  these  transcripts  by  the 
certificate  of  the  minute  examination 
of  another  eminent  scholar,  they  er> 
hibit  a  lasting  proof  of  the  skill  and 
attainments  of  the  transcriber^  Blr« 
Eugene  Curry. 

It  might,  perhaps,  at  first  appear  to 
some,  that,  although  individual  la- 
bours may  have,  as  we  have  seen» 
failed  to  effect  any  thing  considerable 
in  rescuing  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
manuscript  form  such  remains  of  his* 
torical  importance  and  value  as  still 
are  so  far  inaccessible  for  the  use  of 
general  readers,  yet  as  other  literary 
bodies  were  already  in  existence^ 
whose  constitution  would  seem  par* 
ticularly  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
which  the  Irish  Archseological  Society 
assumes,  its  formation  was  therefore 
not  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  It  might,  for  instance,  occur 
to  some,  that  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy was  exactly  suited  to  carry  into 
operation  and  superintend  the  publi- 
-cation  of  our  national  historical  re- 
mains. The  most  satisfactory  reply 
to  such  an  idea  is  supplied  by  the  fact, 
that  the  project  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  that  learned  and  most  ef- 
fectively active  body,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  and  apparently  with  much 
reluctance    and    regret   abandoned* 
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■Hahmg  from  time  to  time  expended 
considerable  3um8,  amounting  to  fuUy 
as  much  as  the  very  limited  funds 
they  have  at  their  disposal  would 
justify,  in  the  preservation  of  many 
historical  documents  of  the  most  in- 
estimable interest  and  value,  as  well 
by  the  purchase  of  the  original  ma- 
nuscripts as  by  the  transcription  of 
others,  with  a  view  to  their  future  pub- 
lication, it  became  a  subject  for  deli- 
beration whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  be  proper  to 
solicit  aid  from  government  for  the 
promotion  of  such  a  design.  Accord- 
mgly,  in  the  banning  of  the  year 
1836,  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  correspondence 
was  entered  into,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  government  had  every 
disposition  to  appreciate  the  project, 
and  entered  fully  into  the  plans  upon 
which  the  Academy  proposed  to  con- 
duct it.  To  the  great  regret,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  subject,  the  discussion  of 
it,  which  was  protracted  to  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  did  not  eventually 
lead  to  any  result,  and  terminated 
without  a  hope  that  the  grant  sought 
by  the  memorial  could  be  obtiuned. 
The  great  and  primary  object  of  the 
new  Society,  then,  appears  to  be  sim- 
ply to  carry  into  effect,  by  the  com- 
bined effort  of  a  body  of  private 
individuals,  the  highly  desirable  ob- 
jects which  were  found  unattainable 
bv  the  assistance  of  government  soli- 
cited upon  public  grounds.  The 
Royal  Irish  Academy  has  laboured, 
and  can  with  well-founded  confidence 
appeal  to  the  fruits  of  its  labours,  in 
the  cause  of  the  literature  and  history 
of  Ireland ;  but  it  has  a  further  duty 
to  discharge  with  regard  to  science, 
and  nobly  has  it  fulfilled  that  duty 
as  the  published  records  of  its  trans- 
actions, and  the  well-earned  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  abundantly  testifies. 
No  maxim  can  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated by  every  practical  mind  of  the 
present  day  than  this,  that  a  due  dis- 
tribution and  division  of  labour,  as 
well  in  mental  operations  as  in  those 
that  are  purely  manual,  is  requisite  to 
the  attainment  of  any  considerable 
or  effective  advance.  The  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  then,  will  wisely  pur- 
sue the  course  it  has  hitherto  so  lau- 
dably taken  with   reference  to   the 


andent  manuscript  titeratnre  of  thu 
country,  being  well  assured  that  it 
establishes  a  lasting  claim  on  the 
ffratitude  of  Ireland  by  protecting 
from  decay  and  oblivion,  if  not  from 
destruction,  the  valuable  historical 
remains  which  may  yet  be  secored 
from  the  ruthless  hand  of  time  ;  con- 
fiding to  others  the  subsidiary,  but 
not  ^erefore  the  less  practically  use- 
ful task  of  bringing  forward  those 
remains  in  such  a  form  as  will  serve 
to  render  them  available  for  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  community. 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  our  day,  that  a  spirit  of 
antiquarian  research  is  very  generally 
felt  both  in  these  countries  and  else- 
where. In  England,  where  not  only 
each  county  and  considerable  city 
and  town,  but  almost  every  hamlet 
has  its  chronicler  and  historian, — a 
new  literary  body  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  its  earliest  amials,  be- 
ginning with  the  works  of  Gildas  the 
Britou,  Nennius,  Asser,  Bede,  and 
Eadmer ;  and  so  proceeding  to  WilUam 
of  Malmesbury,  Roger  de  Hoveden, 
and  subsequent  writers.  While  the 
antiquarians  of  the  Continent  are  not 
behind  hand  in  publishing  the  early 
historical  records  of  their  respective 
nations,  and  instituting  profound  and 
erudite  inquiries  into  the  historical 
and  philological  reliques  at  home,  we 
find  that  they  look  with  the  keenest 
interest  to  such  efforts  as  shall  be 
made  in  Ireland,  the  only  place  where 
any  considerable  success  in  those 
efforts  can  be  hoped  for,  in  prosecu- 
ting the  study  of  our  antiquities  and 
language,  which  to  all  foreign  scholars 
is  well  known  as  the  purest  existing 
type  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
most  ancient  dialect  of  western  Eu- 
rope, the  Celtic.  A  French  writer, 
M.  Marcel,  in  an  historical  notice  of 
the  Irish  character,  quotes  the  learn- 
ed Scaliger  {Diatribe  de  ling,  Ewrop,^ 
as  placing  the  Irish  among  the  primi- 
tive parent  idioms  of  Europe ;  he 
then  cites  M.  Bullet,  as  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  the  Erse  and  Irish 
would  be  most  useful  in  explaining 
the  import  of  ancient  Gaulish  names 
and  terms.  Csesar  in  his  celebrated 
commentaries,  speaking  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  iEdui,  whom  he  de- 
tained in  his  camp,  names  one,  "  qui 
9ummo  magistratu  praerat,  quern  Ver- 
gobretum  appellant  JEduif  qui  creatur 
atmuusf  et  vit^  necisque  m  woi  AoM 
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notestatem.**  Another  ingenious  phi- 
lologist of  the  present  day,  M.  Adolphe 
Pictet,  who  has  bestowed  infinite  la- 
bour and  research  in  several  works 
upon  the  ancient  Celtic  languages, 
with  regard  to  the  term  "  Vergobre- 
tus,"  states,  **  il  a  ete  remarque  q*ie  ce 
mot  est  le  Oaelique  Fer-go-Aretn,  cest- 
a-^ire  Thomme  de  jugement  ;**  the  last 
syllable  of  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  obviously  from  the  same  root  as  the 
well-known  designation  of  the  Irish 
Brehon.  This  last  mentioned  writer, 
after  declaring  his  opinion,  that  **  la 
richesse  mrprenante  de  ces  langxtes  (le 
Oaelique  et  le  Oallais)  lew  caractere 
original^  leur  structure  grammaticale 
et  leur  rapports  avec  quelques-uns  des 
idiomes  pnmitifs  de  T  Orient,  suffirent  a 
prouver  leur  antiquite,**  proceeds  to 
say,  "  Hy  a  plus  que  la  langue  ckez 
les  Gaels  et  les  Gallois.  Des  trSdi- 
iions  historiques  et  mythologiques,  re' 
mart^nhles  parleur  antiquite  et  leur 
originalite,  et  une  litterature  poetique 
extremement  riche,  ouvrent  un  vaste 
champ  aux  rechercheb  de  Thistorien,  du 
philosophe,  de  Tantiquaire,  et  du  philo' 
logueS  H  exlHe  un  grand  nomore  de 
manuscrits  Irlandais  fort  anciens,  et 
composes  vraisemblement  avec  des  ma- 
teriaux  plus  anciens  encore,  Lorsque 
ces  restes  precieux  de  VarUiquite  attront 
ete  publies,  collaiionnes  et  soumis  h  une 
critique  severe,  pour  feparer  les  inter^ 
polations  du  iexte  original  et  retablir 
ce  qui  a  ete  altere,  aiors  seulement  on 
pourra  juger  de  leur  valetir  comme  do- 
cumens  historiques,  s'en  appuyer  pour 
eclaircir  Vhistoire  primitive  de  f  Eu- 
rope.*' M.  Marcel,  to  whose  work  we 
have  before  alluded,  quotes  a  passage 
from  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose 
Collectanea  Etymohgica  were  pub* 
lished  at  Hanover,  in  1717,  after  his 
death,  by  his  learned  friend  Eckard, 
in  which  the  study  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage is  strongly  ureed,  as  affording 
the  surest  means  of  arriving  at  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  history 
of  central  Europe :  "  Postremb^  ad 
perficiendam,  vel  certe  vcdde  promoven- 
dam  Htteraturam  Celticam,  diligentius 
lingua  Hibemica  studium  adjungendum 
censeo,  ut  Lloydius  {Edw.  Lhuyd,  De 
fluv,  mont,  urb.  ^c,  in  Britann.  nomi' 
nibus  adverforia^)  egregi^  facere  carpit. 
Nam  uti  alibi  jam  admonui,  quemad- 
modum  AngU  fuere  colonia  Saxonum, 


et  Britanm  emissio  veterum  Cdtarum, 
Gallorum^  Cimbrorum ;  ita  Hibemi 
sunt  propugo  antupiiorum  Britcomicee 
habitatorum^  colonts^  Celticis  dmbrl' 
cisque  nonnullis  et,  ut  sic  dicam,  mediis 
anteriorum,  Itaque  ut  ex  AngUcis 
lingua  veterum  Saxonum  et  ex  Cam' 
brtcis  veterum  Oallorum;  ita  ex  Hi' 
bermcis  vetustiorum  adhuc  Celtarum 
Oermanorumve,  ety  ut  generaliter  di- 
cam,  accolarum  Oceani  Britannici  ciS' 
marinorum,  antiquitates  illustrantur'. 
Et  si  ultra  Hibermam  esset  aliqua 
insula  Celtici  sermonis  ejus  filo  in 
multo  adhuc  antiquiora  duceremur,*** 

Thus,  we  see  the  very  general  con- 
viction which  has  long  prevailed 
on  the  Continent,  among  scholars  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  affin- 
ities of  languages,  and  who  have  some 
of  them  deeply  studied  the  sti*ucture  of 
the  Irish,  not  only  as  to  its  antiquity, 
but  still  further  as  to  its  importance  in 
philological  research.  In  truth,  the 
only  authors  who  have  ever  questioned 
these  opinions,  and  who  have  stated 
the  Irish  language  to  be  one  of  mo- 
dem growth,  are  those  who,  with  un- 
blushing candour,  avow  themselves 
totally  imacquainted  with  it,  deeming 
forsooth  so  barbarous  a  dialect  unwor- 
thy of  any  laborious  or  exact  inquiry. 
Surely,  the  simplest  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  not  to  say  the  ordinary 
and  most  obvious  rules  of  evidence^ 
would  incline  one  rather  to  listen  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  possess  in- 
formation upon  a  subject,  rather  than 
that  of  others  who  confess  the  most 
entire  ignorance. 

White  in  this  country,  as  we  have 
seen,  such  apathy  has  existed,  nay, 
among  a  large  class  of  the  community 
does  to  this  moment  exist,  as  to  the 

{mblication  of  the  many  precious  re-  " 
ics  of  her  ancient  history  and  litera- 
ture which  are  yet  in  manuscript,  it 
should  shame  us  to  think  that  the 
frigid  climes  of  Norway  and  even  Ice- 
land have  failed  to  chill  the  more  na- 
tional feelings  of  their  people.  The 
society  of  Northern  antiquarians  of 
Copenhagen,  "who  have  done,  and 
are  doing  so  much  to  elucidate  the 
early  history  of  the  North,"  have  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  the  his- 
torical sagas  of  the  Icelanders,  and 
are  about  to  bring  out  a  reprint  of 
the  Landnamabok^  a    most  curious 


•  Collect.  Etym,  vol  I.  163. 
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reemrd ;  the  work>  like  many  of  our 
Irish  annals,  of  several  hands,  and 
•ud  to  have  been  commenced  by  Are 
Frode,  who  was  born  in  1068,  and  to 
bare  ended  with  Hauler  Erlendsen, 
who  died  in  1334.  The  Sturlunga 
Saga,  with  notes*  has  long  since  been 
pnblished  by  the  Iceland  Literary  So- 
ciety, and  subsequently  a  continuation, 
entitled  IskauTs  ArhahtTf  or  Iceland's 
Year-books,  extending  Arom  1263  to 
1743.  In  these,  which,  with  the 
^  Historical  Monuments  of  Green, 
land,**  amounting  to  perhaps  upward 
of  forty  volumes,  comprise  a  vast  and 
most  mteresting  body  of  Northern 
Titerature,  various  curious  notices  of 
intercourse  of  the  Northmen  with  Ire- 
land are  said  to  occur,  and  among 
them  some  so  remarkable  confirmations 
of  the  occurr^ices  detailed  by  an  Irish 
annalist,  as  are  most  valuable,  when  it 
is  considered  they  proceed  fnym  a 
quarter  which  renders  collusive  fabri- 
cation in  the  highest  desree  improbable. 
Much  interest  accordingly  respecting 
Ireland  appears  to  exist  among  north- 
em  antiquarians  at  the  present  day. 
Professor  Rafn  of  Copenhagen,  about 
two  years  since  expressed  a  desire  to 
open  a  communication  with,  and  sought 
information  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  on  the  subject  of  districts 
and  harbours  in  Ireland  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  Sagas  then  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Historical  Monuments 
of  Greenland.  And  it  appears  that 
Professor  Magnusen,  and  many  other 
dtstinguished  Icelanders  have  preserv- 
ed genealogies  which  trace  their  de- 
scent from  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  this 
country. 

From  what  precedes,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  widely  diffused 
and  anxious  expectation  abroad  that 
the  ancient  remains  of  our  national 
literature  shall  at  length  be  gpven  to 
the  wwld.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
dbtinguished  writer  we  have  already 
cited, — **  le  nombre  et  Vimportance  his- 
iarique  de  lews  monumens  eerits,  preS' 
que  inctmnus  encore ;  le  fait  qu'Us  ten* 
ferment  tme  partie  de»  origines  de  la 
iangve  Pranfai»e ;  tout  se  reunit  pour 
reveUler  VintirH  sur  ces  ctitieux  debris 
de  la  primMiae  Europe,  Des  travaux 
plus  complets  sur  leur  histoire,  ne  peu- 
vent  etre  mZerprxs  avec  sunoes  que  par 
ks  sonants  maticmaUx.   Ufaul  attendn 


sur  cette'matieref**  (a  critical  < 
tion  of  the  ancient  lai^uage  of  Ire- 
land,) '*  les  travaux  preparatoires  qwl 
ne  peuvent  etre  entrepris  txoee  quelqms 
ohance  de  sueces  qu'en  Irlande  tneme,"* 

A  reverence  for  antiquity  has  been 
so  generally  evinced  in  all  countriea 
and  ages,  alike  by  barbarous  and  cul- 
tivated nations,  that  it  must  be  e8« 
teemed  to  take  its  rise  f^om  some  twa* 
damental  principle  of  human  nature. 
The  judicious  Hooker  long  unoe  de- 
clared his  opinion  to  be  in  accordaoee 
with  this  view,  and  thus  we  find  htm 
stating  ''the  reason  why  first  we  do 
admire  those  things  whicm  are  great- 
est, and  secondly  those  thin^  whi^ 
are  ancientest,  is  because  the  one  is 
least  distant  firom  the  infinite  sub- 
stance, the  other  from  the  infijute 
continuance  of  God."  Possnbly  ip 
this  deeply-rooted  and  generally  dif- 
fused sentiment  may  be  found  the  best 
solution  of  the  enthusiasm  which  some 
exhibit  in  the  study  of  the  antient  hia- 
tory  of  Ireland.  Unquestionably  there 
are  some  extraordinary  facts  connected 
with  this  country,  which  forcibly  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind. 
Belonging  to  a  period  considerably 
more  remote  than  at  any  time  has 
been  assigned  even  to  her  celebrated 
Round  Towors,  are  some  architectural 
remains  which,  as  Mr.  Petrie  has 
ably  shown,  display  an  indubitable 
affinity  to  those  ancient  Tyrhenian 
buildings  of  Ck)rtona,  Fiesole,  VoH^ra, 
and  other  towns  in  Italy,  as  well  as  to 
their  cognate  Pelasgic  structures  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycense  m  Greece,  known 
but  as  deiierted  ruins  to  the  earliest 
authentic  history,  and  so  ancienl  when 
Pausanias  wrote  that  he  has  left  little 
upon  record,  save  what  is  tantamount 
to  a  confession  of  his  ignorance  of 
their  origin,  by  enveloping  their  story 
in  terms  of  cyclopaean  and  mythic  ob- 
scurity. 

Having  thus  re-viewed  the  widely 
extended  prospect  which  lies  open  be^ 
fore,  and  inrites  the  labours  and 
research  of  the  Irish  Archnolog^cal 
Society,  it  is  necessary,  in  conclusion, 
to  say  a  few  vrords  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  general  plan  of  this  body, 
whose  name  appears  prefixed  to  this 
article.  In  its  general  outline  it  ap- . 
pears  to  have  been  formed  somewhat 
on  the  model  of  several  of  the  societies 


*  Adolphe  Pictot  sur  I'aiBnit^  des  langues  Celtiques,  avec  le  Sanscrit."   Paris, 
ia37,  p.  xui. 
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mow  in  active  operation  in  England* 
for  the  publication  of  what  is  rare 
and  curious  in  every  department  of 
literature;  the  Camden  Society,  the 
Parker  Society,  and  the  English  His* 
torical  Society,  to  whose  labours  we 
have  already  adverted. 

Some  traces  are  also  discernible  in 
its  rules,  having  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  some  others  of  the  older 
book-publishing  societies — ^the  Rox- 
burghe  and  Maitland  clubs,  which 
have  been  so  celebrated  in  the  biblio- 
graphic world.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, enter  here  into  any  minute  ex- 
amination of  its  rules ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  working 
of  the  society  appears  to  be  committed 
to  a  council  of  twelve,  who  are  to 
superintend  its  publications,  to  take  care 
that  they  shall  be  ably  edited,  and  anno- 
tated in  such  a  manner  as  the  subjects 
shall  require.  An  entrance  fee  of  three 
pounds,  and  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  pound,  are  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership; its  numbers  are  limited  to 
three  hundred  ;  and  as  its  publications 
are  not  to  be  submitted  to  sale,  a 
sufficient  number  only  will  be  printed 
for  existing  members ;  an  especial  de- 
gree of  individual  interest  in  the  ge- 
neral well-being  of  the  society  will 
therefore  probably  be  excited.  We 
cannot  avoid,  however,  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  society  may  be  induced 
to  depart  from  the  rule,  restricting  its 
members  to  so  very  limited  a  number, 
adopted  from  some  of  those  preceding 
societies  which  it  appears  to  have 
assumed  as  its  models.  In  order  that 
the  literary  claims  of  ancient  Ireland 
may  at  length  be  fully  and  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  criticism,  which  their  advo- 
cates declare  they  court,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  publications  of  the 
Irish  ArchsBological  Society  should 
obtain  the  widest  circulation.  The 
publications  of  the  society  which  are 
in  contemplation  appear  to  us,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  announced,  to  aiford 
the  most  favourable  augiury  of  its  pros- 

e.  The  council  have  most  wisely 
by  directing  their  attention,  as 
to  one  of  their  first  objects,  to  the 
ancient  glossaries  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage extant  in  our  libraries,  having 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Donovan, 
in  order  to  its  being  edited  by  him, 
the  celebrated  one  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cuilhonan,  Kin^  and  Bishop  of  Mun- 
ster,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century.     A  work  of  such 


importance  as  this  cannot  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press  at  a  moment's 
notice,  neither  can  a  mere  catalogue 
of  ancient  and  obsolete  words,  with 
ancient  and  almost  eaually  obsolete 
explanations,  be  lookea  for  with  inte- 
rest by  such  as  read  only  for  amuse- 
ment ;  the  glossaries  of  ancient  Irish 
words,  however,  must  be  the  founda* 
tion  of  any  thing  of  moment  to  be 
effected  toward  the  elucidation  of  our 
ancient  Hterature,  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  the  council  of  the  Arch»ologioal 
society  have,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  labours,  given  so  satisfaetorv  a 
proof  of  their  sound  judgment  by  thus 
l>oldly  going  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
ther^y  affordii^  the  most  convincing 
intimation  of  their  determination  to 
place  future  i^ological  inquiry  into 
the  Irish  language  upon  a  broad  and 
stable  basis.  While,  however,  this 
important  glossary  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, the  council,  apparently  with 
a  desire  to  suit  the  general  tastes  of 
the  society  at  large,  have  announced 
as  the  first  volume  to  be  presented  to 
them,  a  Miscellany,  in  which  form 
may  be  judiciously  produced  such 
shorter  poems,  tracts*  and  reprints  of 
scarce  books  on  Irish  affisirs  as  may 
be  too  small  for  separate  publication* 
This  first  volume  has  been  an- 
nounced as  beii^  some  time  since  in 
the  printer's  hands ;  of  its  oontents, 
when  we  shall  have  seen  it,  we  shall 
possibly  on  some  future  opportunity 
take  occasion  to  speak :  it  is  expected 
to  appear  about  the  first  of  July.  As 
yet,  all  that  has  been  announced  con- 
cerning it  is,  that  it  will  contain  arti- 
cles edited  by  Mr.  Petrie,  Doctor 
Aquilla  Smith,  and  Mr.  O'Donovan. 

Among  other  works  announced  for 
future  publication,  is  the  correspon- 
dence of  Doctor  William  King,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  containing  the  let- 
ters that  passed  between  that  truly  emi- 
nent prelate  and  the  most  <Mstinguished 
characters  of  the  church  ana  state, 
during  a  period  extending  firom  the 
vear  1696  to  1729.  This  work  is  to 
be  edited  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  who  has  already  given  to 
the  world  in  his  recent  history  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  some  specimens  of 
Archbishop  King's  correspondence, 
which  afford  every  reason  to  induce  us 
to  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
publication  of  the  whole  series  from 
the  hands  of  so  (ttstingnished  aa 
editor*^  ^         T 
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The  Royal  visitation  book  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Armagh  in  1 62*2,  is  another 
manuscript  volume,  the  publication  of 
which,  from  the  original  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College  is  contemplated 
raider  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  the  talented  and 
zealous  secretary  of  the  society,  whose 
high  and  distinguished  character  and 
attainments  give  earnest  of  the  ability 
with  which  that  class  of  publications 
connected  with  the  department  in 
which  he  is  now  universally  known  to 
occupy  so  eminent  a'  position  will  be 
brought  out.  This  last  mentioned 
manuscript  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance,  not  merely  as  illustrative 
of  a  portion  of  the  church  history  of 
Ireland,  but  also  in  relation  to  topogra- 
phy. The  ecclesiastical  divisions  and 
names  of  parishes,  deaneries,  arch- 
deaconries, &c.  have  occasionally  pre- 
served to  us  the  names  and  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  districts  mentioned  in 
our  annals  and  other  early  records; 
of  which  many  have  been  lost  in  all 
civil  transactions,  and  are  some  of 
them  forgotten  even  in  the  traditions 
of  the  people. 

The  council  have  further  given  the 
Dames  of  some  other  most  curious  and 
interesting  works  suggested  for  pub- 
lication, although  not  yet  actually  un- 
dertaken, viz.  the  Liber  obituunif  or 
MortUogium  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ- 
church,  Dublin ;  and  the  annals  of 
Multifemam  ;  both  to  be  edited  from 
original  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  library  of  our  University.  The 
**  Registrum  Nigrum**  of  John  Alan, 
J.U.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  con- 
taining bulls,  charters,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  the  see  of  Dublin ; 
and  also  the  MS.  collections  of  Chris- 
topher Cusack,  Esq.  relating  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  county 
of  Meath,  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  is  now  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
say  that  the  Irish  Archaeological  So- 
ciety have  our  ipost  ardent  aspirations 
for  its  prosperity.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  would  urgently  exhort  every 
man  of  rank  and  influence  in  Ireland 
to  come  forward,  and  uniting  himself 
as  a  member  with  this  society,  to  give 
his  most  strenuous  aid  to  this  attempt 
to  rescue  the  literature  of  this  country 
frero  the  mu^  deplored  oblivion  into 


which  it  has  fallen,  thus  aifording 
their  assistance  and  patronage  to  a  so- 
ciety instituted  for  the  advancement  of 
the  most  legitimately  national  objects. 
Unless  some  timely  effort  of  this  kind 
be  now  made,  it  can  nerer  be  made  at 
all.  The  lapse  of  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  allowed  to  pass  in  the 
saine  indifference  to  Irish  literature 
that  has  characterized  the  last,  will 

{)robably  remove  many  eminent  scbo- 
ars  we  now  possess,  who  are  datable, 
from  their  knowledge  of  our  ancient 
language,  of  giving  dfectual  aid  in  the 
publication  or  such  early  manuscript 
works  as  this  society  has  in  contem- 
plation ;  and  the  next  generation  will 
unavailingly  grieve  over  the  loss,  and 
perhaps  destruction  of  those  precious 
volumes,  of  which  many  have  already 
perished,  while  others  have  so  long^ 
been  suffered  to  moulder  in  obscurity 
in  public  and  private  libraries. 

The  society  has  already   received 
very     distinguished    patronage,    and 
already  numbers  among  its  members, 
as  its  circulated  prospectus    largely 
displays,  many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  both  English 
and  Irish.     It  grieves  us  to  be  obUged 
to  say,  that  Ireland  may  blush  to  see 
what  a  large  proportion  of  both  noble 
and  literary  names  are  from  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.     Among  them  we 
rejoice  to  perceive  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish lady.  Miss  Richardson  Currer,  of 
Eshton  Hall,  Yorkshure,  the  possessor 
of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries 
in  England.     We  trust  to  see  her  ex- 
ample followed  by  many  of  the  ladies 
of  Ireland.    Among  them  we  have  had 
not  a  few  names  which  might  proudly 
be  enumerated  as   reflecting  a  lustre 
upon  our  national  character.      Edg- 
worth  would,  perhaps,  appear  fore- 
most in  the  literature  of  our    day, 
and    Brooke    also    claims    a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  patriotic  labours,  be- 
side many  others.     We  would  gladly 
find  that  the  interests  of  the  Archso- 
logical  Society  do  not  meet  less  sym- 
pathy from  them  than  from  the  ladies 
of  England.     The  noblest  stimulus  of 
manly  energy  has  ever  taken  its  rise 
from  female  influence,  and  the  chival- 
rous feelings  of  Irishmen  have  ever 
led  them  to  derive  the  most  excitii^ 
impulses  of  enthusiasm  from  the  softer 
influence  of  the  participation  of  inte- 
rests in  conjunction  mth   thmr  fair 
countrywomen. 
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Thbu  is  a  mdodj  la  wdodlaad  itrMmi 
to  the  ear  of  the  angler  whioh  no  other 
eoncord  of  sweet  sounds  can  equal. 
It  speaks  of  peace  and  love,  of  tran- 
quillitj  and  retirement,  of  separation 
nrom  the  world  without  estrangement 
from  man,  of  hours  of  cheerful,  inno- 
cent enjoyment  amid  scenes  redolent 
at  the  same  time  of  health  and  plea- 
sure, from  which  the  heart  returns 
recreated  without    satiety,  a^pdn  to 
take  part  in  the  business  of  active  life, 
with  kindlier  sympathies  towards  our 
fellow  men,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
stirring  consciousness  of  what  we  owe 
to  God  in  the  highest.     This  is,  to 
the  gentle  art,  no  small  praise.     It 
blends  and  intermixes  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  thoughtful  man,  all  the 
varied  elements  of  our  moral  being, 
the  life  that  now  is,  the  life  that  is  to 
come,  the  thoughts  which  belong  to 
time,    the  thoughts  which  reach  to 
eternity,  until  3ie  world  around  him 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  archetype  of 
the  world  within    him,  and  he  can 
scarcely  say  whether  nature  is   the 
Boirror  in  which  his  moral  powers  are 
reflected,  or  whether  his  moral  powers 
have  given  a  soul  to  nature.     The 
shifting  glories  of  the  firnuunent,  so 
sublimely  suggestive  of  their  almighty 
author  ;  the  magic  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  by  which  rural  beautv  in  such 
endless  variety  is  created ;  the  rumi- 
nating ilocks  and  herds  which  browse 
amidst  luxuriant  meads ;  the  music  of 
the  warblers  who  time  the  groves,  and 


the  d«ep  husk  of  the  gliding  mar 
whioh  sweeps  along  in  solemn  gvaii- 
deur,  and  seems  almost  audibly,  to  say, 
"  listen,  oh  ye  thoughtless  generation, 
to  the  voice  of  God  ;  contemplate 
him  in  his  works ;  and  see  how  the 
earth  is  full  of  his  majesty  ;"  these 
are  the  influences  which  are  at  work 
in  the  heart  of  the  angler,  as  he 
hastens  to  his  pleasant  pastime,  and 
which  impart  a  cheerful  and  elevating 
serenity  to  his  thoughts,  by  which  the 
worst  ills  of  life  may  be  mitigated, 
and  the  highest  truths  with  which  it 
concerns  us  to  be  acquainted,  are 
brought  home  to  us  with  an  a£R9otion- 
ate  impressiveness,  which  in  any  pro- 
cess purely  abstract  or  intellectual  we 
should  look  for  in  vain.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Is  not  all  that 
we  see  around  us  a  living  and  speaking 
revelation  ?  Can  we  stand  in  the 
midst  of  these  varied  wonders,  and 
contemplate  them  with  reference  to 
the  faculties  which  they  are  calculated 
to  awaken  and  to  exercise  within  us, 
without  seeing  one,  at  least,  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  created,  and 
feeling  that  they  constitute  almost  a 
realisation  of  the  vision  in  Jacob's 
dream,  and  become,  in  effect,  a  ladder 
by  whieh  earth  is  connected  with  hea- 
ven ?  Yes ;  the  man  has  yet  to  learn 
the  true  dignity  of  his  mortal  nature, 
and  the  springs  of  sublimity  which 
are  latent  within  him,  who  has  not 
thus  held  converse  with  benignant 
nature ;  and  while  he  felt  his  own  lit- 


*  Two  Summers  in  Norway.    By  the  author  of  *'  The  Angler  in  {f eland." 
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\  in  comparison  with  the  vastness 
aad  the  magnificence  of  other  created 
things  felt  aUo  hii  own  greatness  in  the 
assured  conviction  of  the  pre-eminence 
which  he  holds  in  the  regards  of  the 

Seat  AuAor  and  sustainer  of  them, 
e  iMt  as  if  they  were  all  created 
for  his  use,  and  w^e  all  intended  to 
minister  to  his  improvement ;  and 
that,  when  <<  this  earth  which  we  in- 
herit shall  dissolve/'  and  those  cen- 
tral fires  hurst  forth,  **  before  whose 
all-involving  flame,  wide  heaven  shall 
shrivel  like  a  scroll,  and  be  consumed ;" 
the  soul  which  has  duly  benefitted  by 
the  influences  which  have  been  thus  at 
work  to  tranquillize,  and  to  reclaim,  and 
to  purify,  shall  endure  ;  and,  while 
worlds  are  crumbling  into  primoeval 
atoms,  only  rise  to  a  higher  and  se- 
curer state  of  being,  where  ills  and 
accidents  are  no  more,  and  it  may 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  God  for  ever. 

There  could,  however,  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  these  in- 
fluences are  obvious  to  every  mind ; 
or  that  reclaiming  and  purifying 
effects  will  attend  them  even  in  all 
cases  where  they  are  very  keenly  en- 
joyed. The  truth  is,  the  mind  must 
be  prepared  by  higher  influences  before 
any  real  benefit  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Although  admirably  calculated 
to  act  as  auxiliaries,  they  never  can  be 
a  substitute  for  true  religion.  Nay, 
we  know  that  in  the  absence  of  that 
persuasion  which  has  been  so  beauti- 
nilly  as  well  as  truly  described  by  one 
who  spoke  with  authority,  as  <'  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,'*  they  but  occupy 
and  engage  the  sentient  faculties,  to 
the  obstruction,  or  perversion  of  those 
deeply  spiritualizing  truths  which  con- 
stitute the  very  foundation  of  our  mo- 
ral being  ;  and  become,  in  their  mazy 
entanglements,  the  very  net-work  by 
which  we  are  confined  to  earth,  even 
in  those  moments  when  we  would  seem 
most  disposed  for  a  flight  to  heaven. 
They  are,  in  such  case,  but  the  viscid 
and  tenacious  gluten,  by  which  **  the 
limed  soul,  though  struggling  to  get 
free,  is  more  enthralled." 

How  truthfully  Wordsworth  writes 
in  his  beautifiil  poem  of  Rutb,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  effects  of  magnificent 
scenery  upon  the  wild  youth  whose 
habits  had  been  formed  amongst  the 
American  Indians  ;  and  whose  capti- 
vating manners  and  irregular  propen- 


sities won  the  hapleas  maid  to  her  «b- 
doing! 

**  Nor  less  to  feed  voluptuous  thougfat. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wroogk. 

Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers  ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent. 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  thev  ses^ 

Into  these  gorgeous  bowers.*^ 

And  does  not  Scripture  abound  wiib 
instances  of  its  aptness  to  encourage 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  our  na- 
ture ?     It  was  chiefly  when  the  peopk 
were  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
visible  works  of  God,  in  all  their  sub- 
limity and  all  their  grandeur,  **  when 
they  saw   every  high  hill  and  everr 
green  tree,"  that  altars  were  built  to 
those  who  were  no  gods,  and  that  thrr 
were  drawn  from  that  pure  and  sinqde 
worship  with  which    alone    Jeboinih 
would  be  well  pleased.     Yes ;  every 
thing  testifies  for  the  necessity  of  that 
divine  grace,  without  which  man«  when 
at  the  best,  is  but  a  splendid  rma. 
Let  him  roam  the  fields  with  reference 
to  no  higher  principle  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  air  and  sunshine,  and  those 
sights    and  sounds,  which  soothe  or 
tranquillize,  or  elevate  the  hearer  or 
the  beholder,  and  he  will  only  retm 
from  them  with  a  keener    sest    for 
the    pleasures    of  the    world ;    and 
the  hectic  and  efflorescent  senabUity 
for  which  such  persons  are  remarkable, 
is  well  known  to  be  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  a  callosity  of  the  conscience 
and  an  induration  of  the  heart.      But 
let  the  deeper  truths  relating  to  his 
immortal  destiny  be  fiuniliar    to  his 
mind,  and  let  his  life  be  in  practical 
conformity  with  them,  and  tnen,  in- 
deed, the  works  of  God  will  be,  as  it 
were,  the  ministers  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  there  is  not  an  aspect  of 
nature,    whether  wild  or  cultivated, 
which  will  not  be  associated  with  the 
life  and  the  immortality  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel 

The  visible  world,  even  when  most 
glorious  to  behold,  is,  in  all  its  beauty 
and  magnificence,  one  thing  to  the 
individual  who  feels  himself  but  a 
creature  of  time,  and  quite  another 
to  him  who  feels  himself  a  creature 
of  eternity.  The  one  would  fain 
grasp  at  and  subordinate  every  pre- 
sent pleasure  to  his  own  immediate 
ei^oyment,  and  regard  all  created 
things  as  made  for  his  use  and  advaa 
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tftge.  In  the  other,  the  case  is  almost 
the  reverse.  While  he  feels  himself  a 
denizen  of  the  Universe  he  also  feelsij 
and  that  in  a  manner  that  bears  the 
conviction  in  upon  bis  heart,  that  bis 
destiny  will  be  regulated  according 
as  he  uses  or  abuses  the  opportunities 
and  the  influences  of  which  he  may 
avail  himself,  to  his  moral  deteriora- 
tion, or  for  his  moral  improvement. 
Nor  is  his  enjoyment  of  nature  the 
less,  because  he  seetf  all  the  objects  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  irradiated  by 
the  liffht  of  Christian  love,  and  because 
the  dispositions  which  they  inspire  are 
not  those  of  an  engrossing  selflshness, 
but  those  of  an  expanded  benevolence. 
Yes  ;  we  boldly  adffirm  that  man  can 
onlv  then  be  truly  said  to  enjoy  him- 
self, when  he  reverses  the  sordid  sen- 
sualist's maxim,  and  regards  himself  as 
bom  for  the  good  of  others.  There 
is  a  loftiness  and  purity  in  the  enlarged 
humanity  of  such  a  conviction,  when 
once  it  becomes  practicably  operative, 
but  is  abimdantly  its  own  reward. 
Nor  do  we  know  the  class  amongst 
whom  it  is  in  more  active,  constant, 
or  healthful  exercise,  than  those  who 
pursue  the  angler's  pleasant  pastime, 
and  And,  amidst  the  lovely  lochs,  or 
in  the  pastoral  glens,  the  enjoyment 
by  which  the  cares  and  the  labours  of 
life  are  alleviated,  whilst  the  heart  is 
yet  protected  against  the  worst  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world. 

The  exhausted  professional  man, 
whose  days  and  nights  have  been  long 
given  to  anxious  and  unremitting  toil, 
will  naturally  desire  a  respite  from  his 
labours  ;  and,  if  he  be  not  bent  upon 
a  continental  tour,  his  first  thoughts 
will  probably  settle  upon  some  one  of 
the  fashionable  watering  places,  where 
every  thing  b  r^ulated  with  a  view 
to  health  and  pleasure.  Now  it  will 
readily  be  admitted  that  he  cannot  sud- 
denly transfer  himself  to  such  a  scene, 
without  encountering  great  tempta- 
tions, by  which,  if  he  be  not  to  a  re- 
markable degree  under  the  control 
of  Christian  principle,  his  morals  are 
likely  to  suffer  as  much  as  his  physical 
health  may  be  improved,  or  his  animal 
spirits  recruited.  There  will  be  a 
constant  tendency  to  over  enjoyment 
in  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
him  not  to  indulge.  The  very  benefit 
which  he  may  derive  from  the  waters 
will  but  give  him  a  keener  reUsh  for 
those  luxuries  of  the  table  by  which 


their  virtues  may  be  more  than  neu- 
tralized. And  then  there  are  the  thou- 
sand other  concomitant  pursuits  and 
avocations  which  are,  all  of  them, 
characterised  by  thriftless  aims  and  the 
fugitive  interests  of  those  whose  only 
object  is  "to  kill  time  ;'*  and  which  con- 
stitute so  many  inlets  to  passion,  and 
outlets  to  principle,  by  which  the  na- 
tive life-guards  of  the  heart  are  with- 
drawn, and  their  place  supplied  by 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  are  suffered 
to  possess  it  at  their  will,  and  consent 
to  occupy  it  only  so  long  as  they  may 
hold  it  for  their  own  use  and  pleasure. 
Ts  it  nothing  to  And  heart's-ease  and 
health,  without  encountering  these 
fearfiil  disadvantages  ?  Is  it  no  com- 
mendation of  the  angler's  calling,  that 
while  it  minister's  pleasure  to  his 
mind's  content,  it  shuts  out,  at  the 
same  time,  the  three  great  sources  of 
human  evil,  and  does  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  to  do,  even  more  than  could 
be  done  by  the  anchorite,  to  remove 
him  afar  from  "  the  desire  of  the  eye, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of 
life  ?"  Is  his  amusement  less  Tbecause 
it  has  not  the  excitement  of  the  ga- 
ming table  ?  Does  he  relish  his  sim- 
ple meal  the  less  because  '<  his  table  is 
not  a  snare  unto  him  ?"  Is  his  con- 
verse with  his  humble  attendant,  or 
his  chance  companion,  less  purifying 
or  less  profltable,  than  that  which  he 
might  enjoy  in  those  crowded  nlaces  of 
public  resort  where  folly  so  often  pre- 
dominates over  wisdom,  and  where 
there  is  so  much  to  make  "  the  life  that 
now  is"  cause  an  indifference  to,  or  a 
forgetfiilness  of,  the  life  that  is  to 
come  ?  It  was  amidst  the  streams  of 
Cumberland,  with  his  fishing  rod  in 
his  hand,  that  Paley  meditated  those 
solidly  reasoned  works,  which  will 
give  to  him  an  immortality  upon 
earth,  and  to  so  many  others  an  im- 
mortality in  heaven.  It  was,  as  every 
one  knows,  amidst  similar  scenes,  that 
old  Walton  sought  for  health  and 
pleasure,  and  found  inspiration.  And 
we  need  not  tell  the  scientific  reader, 
that  the  illustrious  Davy,  whose  inven- 
tions  and  discoveries  have  been  so  many 
benefactions  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  men,  was  nowhere  more  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  his  powers,  social,  mo- 
ral, or  scientific,  than  where  he  plied  the 
angler's  gentle  craft  with  a  perseverance 
and  a  cunning  which  was  not  unat- 
tended with  its  appropriate  reward. 
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Other  worthies  crotrd  upon  our  re- 
inenibrancey  of  whom,  if  we  were  to 
write  as  our  heart  prompts,  the  few 
pages  allotted  to  us  in  this  number, 
would  soon  be  filled  with  but  a  very 
brief  notice  of  their  talents  and  their 
yfartues.  Suffice  It  to  mention  the 
names  of  Chantry,  Hog^,  Professor 
Wilson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  men 
who  do  not,  or  did  not,  disdain  to 
taste  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
pursuit  we  love,  nor  fail  to  derive  from 
it  tranquillity  and  contentment,  a 
greater  satisfaction  with  their  lot  here, 
and  a  better  preparedness  for  here- 
after. Nor  is  it  without  a  feeling  as 
if  we  met  with  an  old  friend  (albeit  it 
has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to 
behold  him  yet  in  bodily  presence,) 
that  we  take  up  the  two  volumes,  enti- 
tled "  Two  Summers  in  Norway,  by 
the  author  of  the  Angler  in  Ireland." 
In  his  former  work,  the  writer  tra- 
velled over  scenes  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  we  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  correctness  and  the  fidelity  by 
which  his  descriptions  and  his  narra- 
tives are  every  where  characterised. 
We  open,  therefore,  the  pages  before 
us  with  a  confidence  that  the  same 
correctness  and  the  same  fidelity  may 
still  be  relied  on,  and  we  trust  ourselves 
to  the  writer  as  one  whoue  truth  has 
been  already  well  approved.  His  mo- 
tives for  visiting  Norway  are  thus 
explained : — 

*♦  The  number  of  devotees  to  old 
Izaak's  gentle  craft  has  so  ereatly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  that  the  ancient 
haunts  within  the  British  dominions  no 
longer  suffice:  while  the  opportunities 
of  a  free  range,  and  a  quiet  *cast,' 
have  wofully  diminished.  The  best 
English  rivers  have  long  been  appro- 
priated :  the  lochs  and  streams  of 
Scotland  are  now  very  commonly  *  pre- 
served,* from  beinc  found  to  constitute 
a  very  tempting  addition  to  the  grouse 
shooter,  whom  many  of  the  Highland 
lairds  have  discovered  to  be  a  more 
profitable  tenant  of  the  barren  magnifi- 
cence of  their  muirs,  than  the  sneep 
farmer.  Nay,  even  in  the  *  far  west  * 
of  Ireland,  proprietors  are  beginning  t« 
Scan  their  rights  in  the  waters,  as  well 
as  in  the  soil,  more  carefully  than  of 
yore:  and  I  even  hear  that  since  I 
threw  a  line  in  the  noble  waters  of  the 
Erne,  a  regular  angling  club  has  been 
established  at  Ballyshannon. 

"  Such,  therefore,  as  have  the  power 
of  taking  a  longer  flight,  naturally  turn 
to  other  lands,  where  this  art,  so  pecu-> 


liarly  Englitb,  ii  as  r»l  mkAowv.  A 
few  adventurous  brothers  ef  tbe  r«l 
have  already  explored  the  ScaadiBatm 
wilds  :  that  country  will  very  probtbh, 
in  its  turn,  soon  become  ovw^ocfcec; 
and  then  nothiner  will  remain  for  tb 
more  daring  enthusiasts  of  this  fitfo- 
nating  sport,  but  to  follow  the  tide  rf 
civilization  westward  into  the  5fv 
World,  and  there  pursue  their  wok 
war  against  the  gigantic  tenants  of  tfee 
vast  lakes  and  rivers  of  thai  c«ti- 
nent.  Meanwhile,  they  will  not,  I  m- 
gine,  be  sorry  to  leam  what  verge  ib^ 
scope  there  is  for  their  prowess,  a 
waters  so  much  nearer  our  own  shore*. 

"  But,  though  I  mention  these  jU- 
catory  details  as  constituting  a  laai 
feature  in  the  tour  I  am  aboat  to  (fe- 
scribe,  I  would  not  have  it  to  be  waAff- 
stood,  either  that  angling  was  the  (oij 
point  to  which  I  directed  my  atteatioB. 
or  that  it  is  the  only  attraction  tfcit 
Norway  presents  to  the  tourist.  I 
trust  the  following  pages  will  bear  saA 
ficient  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  both 
these  suppositions. 

"  Although  the  wigler's  devotion  to 
his  favourite  pursuit  is  invariably  » 
strong  that  it  cannot  but  appear  pro- 
minently, yet  I  believe  there  are  now 
of  our  craft  who  do  not  keenlv  fed  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  with  whidi  it  rea- 
ders them  so  peculiarly  conversant; 
and  few  who  do  not  possess  a  desire  f* 
the  general  information  befitting  a  £»- 
tleman  and  a  Christian ;  even  if  they 
have  not  (as  is  very  often  the  case) » 
turn  for  some  particular  branch  of  nig- 
ral history.  While,  therefore,  I  hive  «JJ- 
tered  at  large  into  the  subjects  moreua- 
mediately  interesting  to  my  brothff"  «*" 

flers,  I  have  not  omitted  to  describe, « 
istinctly  as  I  could,  the  wUdlybei*^ 
scenes  that  Norway  contwns ;  «f  *r 
the  moral  and  social  features  of  i^JI** 
habitants.  I  have  done  so,  in  the  nop 
that  these  details  may  find  f»rovr  « 
the  eyes  of  my  reader,  no  less  than  to 
satisfy  the  feefings  of  grateful  reeollef- 
tion  with  which  I  look  back  to  ">/ 
Scandinavian  tours,  and  which  I  °^^ 
sought  to  perpetuate  in  the  folIowiB? 
pages." 

We  shall  just  remark  in  passing,  tbrf 
the  promise  contained  in  the  I»*^ 
portion  of  the  above  extract  has  hefl» 
well  performed,  and  that  *^*^J* 
much  in  these  volumes  relating  to  tn^ 
manners,  the  habits,  and  the  V^^^ 
condition  of  Norway,  to  interest  t"* 
general  reader.  But  our  space  a^^ 
nishes  us  that  to  the  anglmg  porii^ 
of  it  alone  must  we  confine  onr  J'J' 
sent  notice  5   ooti   howerefi  titW 
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ft*8t  prewntinf^  to  the  readw  owr  ati- 
thor*ft  description  of  A  mmmer  night 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  ;  it 
is  given  with  a  chastened  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  must  indeed  he  a  cold- 
hearted  mortal  who  does  not  sympa- 
thise. 

"  If  I  may  judge  hy  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  should  say  there  are  few  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  a  Scandi* 
navian  tour,  that  afford  deeper  enjoy- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  surprise,  than 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  short  sum- 
mer nights.  It  has  been  beautifully 
said  by  one  of  their  native  poets,  that, 
*  at  Midsummer,  on  Norway  s  hills,  the 
blush  of  Morniug  kisses  the  blush  of 
Evening:'  and  so  slight  is  the  interval 
at  this  season  between  the  fading  of  the 
setting  sun's  rays,  a  trifle  to  the  west  of 
north,  and  the  rapid  re-appearance  of 
his  orient  beams,  as  little  to  the  east  of 
that  point,  that  this  pause  between  the 
two  sweetest  periods  of  the  day  mig^ht 
be  compared  to  the  balmy  breath  that 

Sarts  the  coral  lips  of  the  sleeping 
ifant. 

**  Those  few  brief  hours  are,  indeed, 
surprisingly  lovely  in  the  further  North ; 
I  say  in  Uie  further  North,  for  it  is  not 
until  the  Dovre  Fjeld  is  crossed,  that 
their  full  charm  can  be  felt.  On  the 
Southern  side  of  the  Dovre  Chain,  the 
nights  are  only  shorter  and  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  :  when 
that  barrier  is  passed,  they  seem  to 
assume  an  entirely  new  character. 
There,  at  that  season,  the  course  of  the 
sun  is  so  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  that  while  he  never  rises  high 
in  the  zenith,  he  also  never  sinks  far 
beneath  view.  Unlike,  therefore,  'the 
set  of  Tropic  Sun,  who  sudden  sinks, 
and  all  is  night,'  the  glorious  orb,  for 
some  time  before  and  uter  the  summer 
solstice,  remains  so  few  degrees  below 
the  horizon,  that  the  refraction  of  its 
rays  preserves  a  perpetual  twilight : 
how  holier,  sweeter  far  than  garish  day, 
and  yet  how  different  from  our  own 
midsummer  nights,  sweet  though  they 
be  1  The  light  is  strong  enough  to  enable 
one  to  read  or  write  in  the  interior  of  a 
room :  and  stars  even  of  the  first  magni- 
tude are  invisible.  Yet  is  it  a  chastened 
mellow,  light  ;  not  casting  strong 
shadows,  but  throwing  a  golden  mantle 
of  tranquil  repose  over  every  object  it 
touches,  and  beautifies. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
peculiar  effect  it  produces  not  only 
upon  the  eternal  snows  of  Sneeheettan. 
or  'the  Pine  forest's  immemorial 
shade,'  or  the  silvery  cataract's  cease- 
less turmoil ;  but  still  more  upon  a 
sleeping  city,  like  Ttondhjem.     The 


buildiiits  He  bo  |ialpaUy  iti'eiehed  ¥<M 
fore  the  eye,  yet  to  harraoniotftsly 
blended  together,  their  picturesque 
points  heightened,  their  harsher  defect! 
softened  down  ;  the  vast  Fjord  expand- 
ing distinctly  without  a  wave  or  ripple 
to  the  feet  of  the  distant  blue  moun- 
tains ;  the  boats  rocking  idly  by  the 
shore ;  the  scenes  of  labour  silent  as 
the  grave;  all  the  records  of  Nature 
and  of  man  so  perceptible,  yet  so  still ; 
it  needs  but  to  follow  the  musings  of 
the  imagination  to  fancv  one's  self  alone 
in  a  new  world,  or  reahzing  the  ooncen- 
tions  our  childhood  formed  of  FairylancU 
However  dreamy  such  fancies  may  ap« 
pear  to  others,  not  conversant  with 
these  latitudes,  they  portray  but  faintly 
the  emotions  I  have  felt  on  those  lovelj 
northern  nights,  which  are  classed  in 
my  memory  of  memories  with  the  de* 
licious  evenings  of  Naples  and  Baiss." 

Nor  are  the  feelmgs  with  which  he 
approaches  the  river  which  was  to 
afiord  him  his  principal  amusement 
less  characterbtic  of  the  genuine  aa* 
gler^  than  is  the  above  of  the  quiet 
contemplatist>  and  the  lover  of  nature^ 

'*  I  scarcely  dare  describe  the  feelings 
with  which  I  approached  Spillum,  the 
first  sta^e  from  Bangsund,  and  where  I 
knew  I  snould  obtain  the  first  view  of 
the  Namsen:  they  would  appear  both 
incomprehensible  and  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  any  but  an  '  Anglomaniac.'  I 
had  hitherto  met  with  such  very  indif- 
ferent sport  in  Norway,  and  had  been 
so  grievously  disappointed  with  every 
river  I  had  yet  tried,  that  I  could  not 
help  dreading  I  was  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter a  still  heavier  disappointment  at  the 
stream,  to  fish  which  I  had  already  tra« 
veiled  1500  long  miles. 

"  It  was  therefore  with  a  feverish  ex- 
citement that  I  ran  up  a  hill  that  over- 
hung the  Post-house  of  Spillum,  an4 
promised  evidently  to  conmiand  the 
lower  course  of  the  Namsen,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  The  very  first 
glance  satisfied  me  I  had  at  last  reached 
the  real  river  for  an  angler:  a  de^ 
broad  stream  rolled  majestically  into  a 
beautiful  bay,  that  in  its  turn  opened 
into  a  noble  Fiord.  For  a  long  way  up, 
I  could  see  the  river  maintained  the 
same  equable  course :  and  the  character 
of  the  country,  combined  with  the  infor- 
mation I  had  obtained  along  the  road* 
satisfied  me  that  there  was  not  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  any  obstruction  to 
the  ascent  of  the  salmon.  That  sinffle 
glance  relieved  my  breast  of  an  inde* 
scribable  load  of  doubt  and  anxiety." 

He  is  now,  after  a  most  adventurous 
journey,  fairly  established  iu  his  fish* 
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ing  quarters,  and^tha^  describes  the 
river,  and  the  mode  of  fishing  upon  it, 
which  so  richly  rewarded  his  toils  and 
labours. 

"In  consequence  of  its  flowing  through 
a  country  of  primitive  rocks,  in  which 
silex  is  the  chief  ingredient,  the  water 
of  the  Namsen  becomes  extraordinarily 
pure  and  transparent,  inunediately  after 
It  is  cleansed  from  the  melting  snow. 
The  period  of  its  thus  clearing  of  course 
varies  accordine  to  the  season :  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  snow  is 
sufficiently  carried  away  to  admit  of 
angling,  by  the  very  beginning  of  July. 
The  angler  will,  very  probably,  find 
this  northern  river  discoloured  until 
quite  the  middle  of  that  month  :  but  he 
will  soon  learn  that  salmon  at  least 
(though  not  so  trout,  perhaps,)  will 
take  the  flv  in  water  that  a  Scottish 
angler  would  call  *  full  of  snow  brew.' 
Even  after  heavy  rains  the  Namsen 
clears  in  a  few  hours :  and  happy  is  the 
fisherman  that  is  ready  on  its  banks  to 
attack  the  shoals  of  greedy  salmon  that 
are  then  sure  to  rush  up  its  flooded 
streams. 

"  From  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and 
the  character  of  its  shores,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  fish  it  except  from  a  boat: 
and  again,  so  strong  is  the  current,  that 
it  would  scarcely  he  feasible  to  row 
against  it,  and  cast  with  any  regularity, 
in  the  way  practised  on  the  Tweed. 
The  only  plan,  therefore,  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  head  of  the  stream,  and 
row  the  boat,  with  its  head  up  the  cur- 
rent, as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight 
line,  diagonally  across  ;  returning,  alter 
the  same  fashion,  some  five  yards  lower 
down,  and  thus  proceeding  alternately 
from  side  to  side,  until  the  whole  place 
is  well  fished  over.  The  fly,  meanwhile, 
is  kept  playing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  below  the  boat ;  and  a  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  the  artist  to  maae  it 
dwell  at  the  most  likely  spots,  and  swim 
at  the  right  depth. 

"This  is  doubtless  a  very  killing 
method ;  for,  if  the  boat  be  well  ma- 
naged, the  fly  can  be  presented  in  the 
most  tempting  manner  to  almost  every 
sahnon  in  the  river.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  reduces  the  inexperienced  tyro, 
and  the  accomplished  angler,  nearly  to 
the  same  level ;  since  the  most  difficult 
feat  in  the  art,  that  of  casting  the  fly 
far  and  well,  is  done  away  with ;  and 
consequently  the  hooking  a  fish  depends 
at  least  as  much  upon  the  boatmen  as 
the  fisherman.  This  is  the  g^eat  defect 
of  the  Namsen,  as  an  angling  river. 

"  There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent 
boats,  the  river  beinff  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  roads  as  the  chief  highway 


for  the  transit  of  aU  heavy  goods.  They 
are  built  entirely  of  fir ;  sharp  pointed, 
and  rising  high  at  each  end;  and  as 
light  as  a  cork.  Tliey  bound  safely  on 
the  top  of  the  breakers,  down  the  most 
fearful  looking  rapids ;  which  again 
they  ascend  in  a  way  I  have  nowhere 
seen  so  much,  or  so  well  practised,  as 
on  the  Namsen.  Oars  are  out  of  the 
question  to  overcome  so  violent  a 
stream :  each  man,  therefore,  standing 
at  either  end  of  the  boat,  takes  a  lone, 
but  light  fir  pole,  which  they  rapidSy 
and^simultaneously  strike  into  the  water, 
on  the  side  next  the  land ;  and  thus 
push  their  buoyant  canoes  up  the 
strongest  currents,  at  a  rate  scarcely 
conceivable.  Very  great  dexterity  is 
required  to  guide  a  boat  in  this  manner, 
among  the  rocks  and  rapids  they  have 
to  encounter :  at  some  of  the  worst 
places,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  that 
one  should  go  on  shore  with  a  long  rope, 
while  the  other  remains  in  the  stem 
with  his  pole." 

But  we  [must  now  view  him  as  a 
performer.  The  reader  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  was  not  long  before  he 
put  to  the  test  the  strength  of  his 
tackle,  and  the  attractions  of  his  flies. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  our  fel- 
low-citizen, Martin  Kelly,  furnished  the 
barbed  deceivers  by  which  his  first 
essay  upon  the  Namsen  was  rendered 
so  successfuL 

"  With  what  nervous  anxiety  did  I 
get  my  gear  in  order  that  evening^  I  how 
carefully  did  I  examine  the  splices  of 
my  rod,  and  try  the  strength  of  my 
lines !  for  I  knew  that  they  were  no 
pigmy  grilse  that  I  was  about  to  en- 
counter. Before  five  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  July,  1837,  I 
first  threw  my  line  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Namsen ;  a  day  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  my  piscatory  annals.  The 
river  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order ; 
and  I  had  put  on  a  most  captivating 
fly,  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Martin 
Kelly,  of  a  size  I  should  no  where  ebe 
have  dreamed  of  using  even  in  March. 

"  What  was  to  be  its  success  ?  I  was 
not  long  left  in  suspense ;  for  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  the 
bank,  at  the  head  of  the  first  stream,  in 
the  midst  of  the  breaking  water,  I  saw 
a  lar^e  circle,  and  at  the  same  moment 
felt  I  had  flrmly  hooked  a  good  fish. 
He  instantly  rushed  down  the  rapid 
stream,  plunc^ng  violently  whenever  in 
the  slightest  degree  checked :  and  though 
we  puUed  at  once  for  the  shore,  he  had 
run  out  more  than  one  hundred  yards  of 
line,  before  I  could  leap  on  the  land.    I 
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then  scrambled  as  well  as  I  cotild  after 
him,  among  the  loose  shing^le,  panting 
with  agitation  more  than  exertion,  and 
wheeling  up  my  lino  as  fast  as  my 
aching  muscles  would  permit.  Most 
fortunately,  notwithstanding  the  great 
length  of  line  out,  I  was  enabled  to 
keep  it  clear  of  the  rocks :  and  at  leng:th 
succeeded  in  drawing  my  silvery  foe 
into  deeper  and  smoother  water. 

Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  beaten 
as  yet.  Many  a  time  did  he  run  out  the 
spinning  reel,  to  my  great  alarm :  many 
a  race  did  he  give  me  along  tho  trea- 
cherous bank.  However,  conscious  of 
the  strength  of  my  tackle,  I  made  him 
fight  hard  for  every  foot  of  line,  and 
saw  that  he  evidently  came  towards  the 
land,  with  diminished  energies  after 
each  struggle.  My  Swedish  attendant 
being  a  novice  in  the  art  of  gaflRng, 
missed  several  opportunities  that  a 
Tweed  fisherman  would  have  consi- 
dered certain :  but  at  length  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  most  splendid 
sport,  the  fish  was  successfully  gaffed, 
and  laid  on  the  green  sward.  The  hook 
was  scarcely  extracted  from  his  mouth, 
when  he  was  accurately  weighed,  and 
proved  to  be  a  trifle  over  twenty-eight 
pounds,  exactly  the  weight  of  the  largest 
salmon  I  had  ever  before  caught." 

Such  was  his  morning  amusement. 
At  the  season  of  whicb  he  writes,  the 
8un  becomes  so  insupportably  hot,  in 
that  part  of  Norway,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  that  fishing  is  out  of  the 
question  until  the  evening,  when  he 
resumed  his  rod,  and  experienced  one 
of  those  trials  to  which  fishermen  are 
exposed,  and  by  which  their  patience 
is  often  so  sorely  tried. 

*•  The  heat  continued  so  ^eat  through- 
out the  day  as  to  put  fishing  out  of  the 
question  before  the  evening,  when  I 
again  sallied  forth ;  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  I  killed  a  fine  salmon  of  fifteen 
pounds  weight,  in  one  of  the  upper 
streams  under  the  village  of  Grong.  I 
did  not  move  another  fish,  until  I  came 
to  the  beautiful  pool  above  Moe,  (called 
Spskkan,)  where  I  rose  two.  One  of 
them  escaped  in  a  moment :  but  the 
other  appeared  to  be  well  hooked,  and 
notwithstanding  his  impetuous  strug- 
gles and  immense  size  (for  none  of 
those  present  estimated  him  under  forty 
pounds)  I  had  little  fear  for  the  result, 
m  so  spacious  and  unencumbered  a  pool 
as  that  where  he  was.  I  had  played 
him  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  had  controlled  his  first  and  most 
dangerous  rushes ;  when  to  my  inex- 
pressible mortification  I  felt  he  was  off, 
and  eyeutoally  on  drawing  up  the  line, 


I  found  the  hook  fixed  in  a  branch  of  a 
sunken  tree,  in  which  the  fish  had  evi- 
dently entangled  my  tackle.  What  a 
trial  for  philosophy  1  Notwithstanding 
this  last  mishap,  however,  I  returned 
home  quite  satisfied  of  the  Namsen's 
superiority  to  any  other  salmon  river  I 
had  ever  fished;  and  could  not  help 
looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
glorious  sport  during  the  four  or  five 
weeks  that  I  intended  devoting  to  it." 

The  fish  thus  caught  in  one  day,  the 
weight  being  little  snort  of  100  lbs.,  he 
endeavourea  to  apportion,  with  as  much 
equity  as  he  could,  amongst  the  natives, 
to  whom  they  were  a  great  object; 
as  salmon,  at  this  early  period,  was  a 
very  important  and  gratifying  addition 
to  their  food.  His  distribution  was 
on  this  wise.  The  half  of  what  he 
caught  was  given  to  the  farmers  whose 
ground  bordered  the  water  where  he 
fishedj;  the  other  half  he  reserved  for 
his  boatmen,  his  host,  and  him.self; 
<<  the  latter  by  no  means  coming  in  for 
the  lion's  share.'* 

His  subsequent  operations  were  not 
less  gratifying,  or  less  successful,  being 
marked  by  the  average  number  of  ca- 
sualties respecting  which  the  angler 
must  count  his  cost.  The  reader  is 
furnished  witb  an  admirable  map,  or 
rather  picture,  of  the  Namsen,  by 
which  he  may  acquaint  himself  at  a 
glance  with  the  he  of  the  river,  and 
the  particular  points  of  it  where  good 
sport  may  be  expected. 

At  the  place  denominated  "Jacob's 
Pool,"  he  tells  us,  rose  "  twelve  fish  with- 
in a  couple  of  hours :  six  of  them  I  lost  by 
what  I  thought  ill  luck,  as  much  as  ill 
management.  One  I  then  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  the  largest  I  ever 
hooked :  he  was  lying  on  the  verge  of  a 
simken  ledge,  immediately  beyond  which 
the  water  is  said  to  be  fifty  feet  deep.  The 
instant  he  took  the  fly,  he  plunged  head 
foremost  into  the  crystal  depU),  like  a 
whale  '  sounding ;'  and  cut  my  line 
against  the  edge  of  the  rock.  From 
the  good  view  we  had  of  his  enormous 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  whirlpool 
he  caused  in  his  descent,  we  were  all 
convinced  he  could  not  be  under  fifty 
pounds^— probably  more. 

"  Another  salmon  of  at  least  thirty 
pounds  ran  the  line  out  with  the  rapid- 
ity usual  to  the  giants  of  the  Namsen  ; 
when  unluckily  tne  handle  of  the  swiftly 
whirling  reel  caught  for  a  moment  in  a 
chain  I  foolishly  wore  round  my  neck, 
and  in  an  instant  the  enormously  strong 
gut  was  snapped  asunder  like  pack- 
thread. 
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**  I  have  seldom  s^n  a  large  fish  in 
this  river  take  his  capture  quietly :  his 
first  rush  is  usually  tremendous  ;  and  if 
at  that  time  he  meet  with  the  least  check, 
no  tackle,  however  good  and  strong, 
will  bear  the  sudden  strain.  Several 
times  have  I  had  150  yards  of  line  run 
out  within  the  first  half  minute :  and  it 
was  not  before  I  had  lost  many  noble 
fish,  that  I  learned  how  to  manage 
them  properly.  At  first  I  made  it  a 
rule,  under  all  circumstances,  to  row  to 
land,  as  soon  as  possible  after  hookin? 
a  salmon  :  the  consequence  of  which 
often  was,  that  the  fish  was  already 
more  than  100  yards  down  the  rapid 
stream,  ere  I  reached  the  shore;  and 
before  I  could  shorten  my  line,  there 
was  every  risk,  from  its  length  and  the 
character  of  the  stream,  of  its  being 
carried  under  a  rock. 

**  After  I  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  tactics  of  these  mon- 
sters, and  had  taught  my  boatmen  what 
to  do,  I  found  it  in  general  by  far  the 
best  plan,  to  follow  toe  fish,  in  the  boat, 
with  a  short  and  tight  line,  (the  point 
of  the  rod  being  well  raised  up,)  until 
his  first  enere;ics  were  baffled,  and  he 
was  brought  into  a  ffood  roomy  place  ; 
and  then  to  land.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
after  running  down  the  stream,  he 
would  rush  up  it  again  with  almost 
equal  rapidity,  and  perhaps  on  the  op- 
posite side  ;  when,  unless  he  were  soon 
turned,  he  was  almost  sure  to  escape, 
as  the  torrent  inevitably  carried  the 
line  far  below  the  fish,  and  deprived  me 
of  all  command  over  the  struggling 
victim. 

*•  All  these  difficulties  of  course  infi- 
nitely enhance  the  satisfaction  of  success- 
fully steering  a  huge  monster  through 
them  all,  into  a  secure  basin,  whence 
one  feels  there  is  little  fear  of  his  es- 
caping. My  boatmen  usually  were  so 
attentive,  as  to  perceive  the  rise  and 
hooking  of  a  salmon,  almost  as  soon  as 
I  did  myself :  and  if  it  appeared  to  be 
what  we  called  *  a  Specie  Fish'  (I  al- 
lowed a  specie  dollar,  or  four  shillings,  for 
every  salmon  I  killed  of  thirtv  pounds, 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  men) 
there  was  an  exclamation  of  excitement, 
and  perhaps  a  little  unsteadiness  for  a 
moment,  that  a  single  word  from  me 
checked. 

"  The  utmost  attention  was  requisite, 
on  the  part  both  of  the  angler  and 
boatmen,  particularly  for  the  first  few 
moments.  If,  as  was  generally  the  case 
with  a  large  fish,  he  rushed  like  light- 
ning down  the  stream,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed a  free  line  i  should  it  be  checked 
in  the  slightest  degree,  he  was  assuredly 
lost.  Perhaps  he  would  run  up  the 
stream  much  quicker  than  we  could 
follow  him :  perhaps  he  would  strike 


directly  across  to  t  he  farther  side  of  the 
pool ;  more  rarely  he  would  suddenly 
rush  towards  the  boat,  in  which  case  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  the  line  becoming 
loose.  But  under  all  circumstances, 
my  object  was,  as  soon  as  his  move- 
ments were  sufficiently  decided,  to  fol- 
low them  with  the  boat  as  closely  as  I 
could,  with  as  short  a  line  as  possible, 
always  feeling  him  firmly,  but  never 
pressing  on  him  at  first,  so  as  to  irritate 

"  In  case  the  spot  where  I  had  hooked 
a  salmon  appeared  tolerably  favourable, 
I  endeavoured  to  prevent  ms  leaving  it : 
but  not  unfrequently,  after  being  turned 
two  or  three  times,  he  would  give  an 
angry  splash  or  two,  and  rush  down  the 
river,  with  a  determination  not  to  be 
controlled.  '  I  cannot  hold  him :  he 
will  take  the  rapid  1  be  ready,  we  must 
follow  him !  now  then  for  it  I'  A  ner- 
vous moment !  to  shoot  down  a  Nor- 
wegian rapid,  with  its  glancing  waves, 
and  threatening  rocks ;  and  with  a 
thirty-pound  sidmon  springing  some 
forty  or  fifty  yards  lower  down,  and 
^^Sf>^^  f\iriously  at  the  line  like  a  wild 
beast. 

**  But  should  this  dangerous  passac^ 
be  safely  accomplished,  and  the  fish  be 
brought  into  a  spacious,  tranquil  pool, 
the  angler  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
land  on  the  freest  and  most  unencum- 
bered shore,  and  then  bear  firmly  and 
stoutly  on  his  prey,  to  the  full  strength 
of  his  tackle.  Half  an  hour  of  such 
treatment  will  bring  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  tribe,  panting  and  helpless  to  the 
bank  ;  the  only  fear  being  lest  the  hold 
should  g^ve  way,  which  even  with  the 
immense  hooks  I  employed  was  occa- 
sionally the  case,  from  the  great  strain 
necessarily  kept  up  for  sO  long  a  time. 

•*  Otherwise,  he  is  dragged  gradually 
to  the  rocky  shore  ;  the  inexpert  north- 
ern makes  two  or  three  clumsy,  inef- 
fectual attempts  at  gaffing,  the  alarm 
of  which  ffives  the  poor  fish  a  momentary 
vigour :  but  at  last  be  is  brought  so 
palpably  and  unresistingly  alongside, 
that  even  Pcder  can  no  longer  miss  him, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  well  ascertained 
that  he  is  fairly  landed,  and  have  heard 
the  exclamations  at  his  unexpected 
weight,  I  throw  myself  on  the  green 
bank,  to  relax  my  muscles  and  nerves 
from  their  excitement  and  fatigue." 

Having  thus  presented  our  reader 
with  our  author's  notion  of  the  best 
mode  of  fishing  this  prince  of  salmon 
streams,  we  extract  from  his  second 
visit  the  following  account  of  the  flies 
and  the  tackle  best  adapted  to  that 
purpose. 

•*My  expectations  of  success  were 
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mueh  increased  by  the  conyietion  that  I 
was  far  better  prepared  than  on  my  first 
visit.  My  previous  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  the  stream,  and  the  size 
of  the  fish,  had  caused  me  to  fill  my 
books  with  flies  and  tackle  totally  un- 
suited  to  the  monsters  I  had  to  encoun- 
ter. This  summer,  I  took  care  to  bring 
with  me  an  abundant  store  of  gigantic 
flies,  made  by  Evatt,  of  Warwick-street, 
and  Kelly,  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  largest  used  on  the  Tweed  for 
the  Spring  fishing.  I  found  them  all 
answer  well ;  but  those  tied  by  Evatt, 
having  been  manufactured  under  my 
own  superintendence,  were,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  to  the  river.  It  is  but 
justice  to  an  excellent  fly-tier  to  add 
that  they  were  as  unimpeachable  for 
strength,  as  for  beauty.  Thev  were 
most  severely  tested;  and  neither  the 

fut  nor  steel  gave  way  with  the  heaviest 
sh:  withal,  they  were  as  cheap  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected  for  such 
an  article. 

**In  general,  the  most  brilliant  co- 
lours were  the  most  successful ;  such  as 
blood  red,  bright  orange,  or  brilliant 
blue,  with  handsome  wings  of  the  golden 
pheasant,  and  other  showy  feathers. 
When,  however,  the  water  became  low 
and  clear,  dark  colours,  so  long  as  they 
were  really  dark,  not  dingy,  usually  an- 
swered best,  in  salmon  fishing,  the 
colours  should  always  be  decidecT;  half 
and  half  shades,  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  are  highly  objectionable:  the 
fly  ought  to  have  either  a  well  pro- 
nounc^,  and  uniform  character,  or 
else  a  marked  contrast  of  colours. 

"  At  times,  I  found  a  perfectly  black 
body,  with  jet  black  hackle,  and  broad 
silver  twist,  with  light  or  even  white 
wings,  very  killing.  A  few  of  the 
Tweed  flies  also,  in  which  half  the  body 
was  black,  and  the  other  half  bright 
orange,  were  occasionally  successful : 
but  1  lost  so  many  large  fish,  either  by 
the  Scotch  hooks  breaking,  or  the  gut 
snapping  close  to  the  hes^,  that  I  lat- 
terly seldom  employed  them. 

"  As  I  came  to  the  Namsen  for  the 
express  purpose  of  killing  heavy  fish,  I 
Qsed  none  but  flies  of  the  very  largest 
size :  and  having  invariably  had  better 
success  than  any  of  my  countrymen 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  on  this 
river  (who  usually  employed  much 
smaller  flies)  both  in  the  number,  and 
individual  size,  as  well  as  total  weight 
of  fish,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  re- 
commend my  successors  on  that  noble 
stream  to  follow  my  example.  At  the 
same  time,  this  inordinate  size  of  the 
fly  was  very  unfavourable  to  hooking 
small  grilse ;  which  will  in  some  mea- 
snre  account  for  the  disproportion  be. 


tween  the  rises  and  the  eaptores  re- 
corded in  my  list. 

The  line  that  I  found  to  answer  the 
best,  was  a  silk  one  well  oiled,  by  Mar- 
tin Kelly :  it  ran  out  and  was  wound 
up,  more  easily,  and  also  was  stronger, 
than  the  patent  mixture  of  horse  hair 
and  silk,  which  is  preferable  where  con- 
tinual casting  is  required,  but  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  Namsen.     The  ob- 

i'ection  to  the  silk  line  is,  that  it  is 
leavy,  and  in  wet  weather  is  apt  to 
cling  to  the  rod :  but  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  chafe,  or  become  entangled,  as  the 
patent  line,  and  besides  takes  up  less 
space.  I  surely  need  scarcely  add  that 
tne  casting  line  must  be  of  the  strongest 
treble  gut,  the  reel  of  ample  dimensions 
and  single  action,  the  gaff  of  wide  curve, 
and  firm  build.  As  for  the  rod,  each 
angler  has  his  favourite  maker ;  but  I 
confess,  that,  after  trying  many,  I  have 
fbund  none  equal  to  those  manufactured 
by  George  Eaton,  of  Crooked-lane,  for 

Eerfection  of  finish,  truth,   and  dura- 
ility." 

We  cannot,  however,  promise  even 
the  most  skilful  and  enterprising  of 
ide  amateurs  of  the  angle  such  sport 
now,  as  the  following  passage  describes : 
for  the  natives,  inspired  by  their  En- 
glish visitors,  have  began  to  acquire  a 
passion  for  the  art ;  and  by  their  awk- 
ward and  clumsy  efforts  at  deception^ 
the  fish  are  so  disturbed  and  teased, 
and  have  been  rendered  so  wary,  that 
their  capture  by  the  genuine  sports- 
man is  far  more  difficult  than  it  was 
before. 

"  On  the  following  Monday,  I  gave 
up  this  part  of  the  river  to  my  English 
friend,  and  tried  the  Fossland  water, 
where  he  had  totally  fled  with  his  small 
flies.  I  found  indeed  the  best  pools 
still  too  hieh  :  but  in  the  shallower  part 
of  "Fossland  Reach,"  I  hooked  and 
killed,  after  an  hour's  strong  play,  a 
very  powerful  fish  of  twenty-eight 
pounds  ;  besides  losing  another  of 
nearly  equal  size,  in  consequence  of  not 
choosing  to  allow  him  to  run  among 
some  dangerous  rocks,  for  which  he 
fought  hard,  and  the  hold  gave  way. 

"  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  success 
that  awaited  me  in  the  *  Elbow  Pool,'  a 
favourite  spot  for  large  salmon  when 
the  water  is  high. 

•*  Here  a  fish  arose,  evidently  of  great 
size,  but  unfortunately  nrissed  the  fly : 
and  although  I  tried  two  or  three  other 
beautiful  deceptions,  I  could  not  induce 
it  to  stir  again,  until  an  irresistible  red 
fly  of  Evatt *8,  tempted  it  to  its  destruc* 
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tion.  Yet  eyen  then,  it  took  not  the 
fly  into  its  mouth ;  but  by  good  luck  I 
struck  the  barbed  steel  into  the  muscle 
of  the  pectoral  fin,  which  afforded  as 
good  a  hold,  though  of  course  not  so 
much  command  over  the  fish,  as  if  it 
had  been  fixed  in  the  jaw.  For  the  first 
ten  minutes,  the  monster  was  highly 
♦indignant  of  the  guile  ;'  shooting  up 
and  down  and  athwart  the  stream,  with 
a  speed  extremely  difiicult  to  follow: 
for  to  attempt  to  curb  him  at  the  first, 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

♦*  At  length,  however,  by  what  ap- 
peared to  myself  and  boatmen  to  be  dex- 
terous handling,  I  succeeded  in  steering 
him  past  all  danger  into  a  deep  still 
pool ;  where  I  bore  upon  him  with  mv 
whole  strength,  and  after  several  inef- 
fectual struggles,  brought  him  near 
enough  to  be  gaffed.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  it  was  weighed ;  when  it  proved 
to  be  over  forty  pounds,  the  heaviest  I 
have  ever  killed  on  this,  or  any  other 
river.  It  was  only  three  feet  ten  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  that  is  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  two  largest  I  killed  on 
my  former  visit ;  although  it  exceeded 
them  in  weight,  by  three,  and  six 
pounds  respectively. 

"  When  I  saw  the  hu^c  creature 
stretched  upon  the  shore,  with  his  deep, 
thick  flanks,  and  enormously  powernil 
tail  and  fins,  I  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend how  I  had,  in  so  short  a  time, 
baffled  his  utmost  strength,  in  his  native 
element.  For,  notwithstanding  it  was 
hooked  foul,  my  servant  ascertained  by 
his  watch,  that  the  fish  was  landed  in 
exactly  half  an  hour,  from  the  moment 
of  being  hooked.  Many  of  inferior  size 
took  double  the  time  before  they  would 
yield;  those  of  twenty-eight  pounds, 
bemg  usually,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, the  strongest  and  most  ac- 
tive." 

The  expenses  incident  to  a  sojourn 
in  these  wild  regions,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  author,  are  thus 
described : — 

**  I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  esta- 
blished tariff  to  be  four  marks  (prts, 
they  are  called  in  the  North)  per  diem, 
or  83.  4d.  for  a  boat  with  two  rowers. 
Moreover,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  give  a 
dollar  (four  shillinga  English)  for  every 
salmon  over  thirty  pounds,  or  for  a 
total  weight  of  100  pounds  caught  in 
one  day :  which  gave  my  men  an  in- 
terest in  my  success,  without  materially 
increasing  the  expenses  of  the  tour. 
At  the  various  houses  where  I  lodged, 
I  gave  half  a  dollar  a  day  for  my  lodg- 
ing, cooking,  barley  bread,  potatoes, 
butter,  and  milk:    everything  else  I 


provided :  and  as  my  hosts  also  got  a 
good  share  of  the  fish,  and  often  pulled 
n  my  boat,  they  were  abundantly  sa- 
tisfied." 

Nor  can  we  leave  these  interesting 
voluraesy  without  enabling  the  reader 
to  understand  a  few  of  the  attractions 
by  which  the  Norwegian  tourist,  who 
has  heart  as  well  as  enterprise,  may 
feel  himself  engaged  amongst  tlu^ 
primitive  and  simple-minded  people. 

**  If,  in  the  above  slight  sketches  of 
my  visits  to  Scandinavia,  I  have  at  all 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  impressions  they 
made  on  me,  he  will  readily  understand 
that  I  look  back  to  them  with  feelings 
of  pleased  and  grateful  recollection. 
The  scenery  of  Norway  is  highly  pic- 
turesque ;  to  the  lover  of  the  wild  and 
grand  it  is  pre-eminently  attractive. 
Many  of  its  features,  as,  for  instance, 
its  Fjords,  arc  peculiar  :  and  no  less  so 
are  its  moral  and  political  features,  its 
modes  of  living  and  domestic  habits. 

"  There  is,  in  fact,  a  freshness  and 
strangeness  about  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  to  one  only  conver- 
sant with  those  nations  whose  more 
marked  peculiarities  have  been  worn  off 
by  constant  intercourse,  is  highly  de- 
lightful. In  such  a  country,  and  among 
such  a  people,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood tnat  a  thousand  details  of  beauty 
will  daily  be  seen,  a  thousand  adven- 
tures of  interest  or  amusement  be  met 
with,  which  though  contributing  greatly 
to  the  tourist's  every  day's  enjoyment, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  or  might  even 
appear  trifling  to  commit  to  paper. 

**  Then  what  I  confess  to  be  always  a 
great  addition  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  tour  in  my  eyes,  is  the  honest  and 
kindly  character  of  the  Norwegians. 
"Who  is  there,  that  has  travelled  through 
central  Europe  for  instance,  that  has 
not  felt  it  to  be  a  great  drawback  to 
his  pleasures,  to  be  made  daily  aware  of 
the  unfriendly  spirit  with  which  an  En- 

flishman  is  usually  regarded  by  the 
'rench,  or  to  see  himself  cheated  and 
laughed  at  by  a  people  whom  he  cannot 
help  so  much  despisiii";,  as  the  Italians  1 
In  Norway,  on  the  contrary,  the 
English  character  stands  very  high : 
and  it  will  be  the  Englishman's  own 
fault,  if  he  be  not  both  respected  and 
liked.  In  the  few  instances  I  knew  of 
my  countrymen  getting  into  serious 
quarrels  with  the  natives,  it  was  invari- 
ably the  Englishman's  fault ;  and  when 
it  did  not  arise  from  misapprehension 
(in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
language,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  land  in  which  he  was  tni- 
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veiling)  was  sure  to  be  connected  with 
that  ^setting  sin  of  Britons,  the  deter- 
mination to  flog  the  little  grass-fed 
ponies  of  Norway  up  and  down  its  pre- 
cipitous hills,  at  the  same  rate  that  our 
powerful  horses  carry  the  mail  along 
our  magnificent  roads.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  sentiments  as  to  the  un- 
fairness, and  unkindness,  and  I  may 
add,  the  impolicy  of  this  conduct ;  for 
the  Norwegian  will  not  tamelv  bear 
this  treatment  of  his  beast :  and  if  the 
stranger  persist  in  it,  he  will  be  sure 
to  get  into  constant  altercations  at 
every  station,  and  eventually  most 
probably  into  an  unpleasant  scrape,  as 
the  laws  are  sufficiently  severe  on  this 
subject. 

•*  I  also  heard  of  a  few  instances 
where  Englishmen  fancied  themselves 
cheated  by  the  Norwegians :  some  of 
these  instances  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
investigating,  and  satisfied  myself  that 
the  supposed  grievance  was  founded 
solelv  on  their  oyra  inability  to  under- 
stand, or  be  understood  by  the  natives ; 
or  that  they  were  imposed  upon  by  their 
own  servant,  in  whose  hands  their 
isiiorance  completely  placed  them.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  trifling  in- 
stances of  overcharge  never  occur,  in 
the  towns  especially ;  but  I  can  only 
say  that  during  eight  or  ten  months  I 
have  spent  in  Norway,  traversing  its 
entire  length  and  breadth,  I  never  met 
with  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
serious  case  of  imposition  or  deception. 
What  foreigner  can  say  as  much  for 
England  ? 

*'  So  much  for  my  experience  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  vrith  whom 
the  tourist,  merely  passing  through 
the  country,  mostly  comes  m  contact. 
But  I  have  also  mixed  a  good  deal  with 
the  upper  ranks  of  Norwegiaqs :  and 
ungrateful  indeed  should  I  be,  if  I  did 
not  add  my  humble  testimony  not  only 
of  the  a<miration  and  affection  they 
universally  expressed  towards  my  coun- 
try, but  luso  of  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality they  showed  to  myself  individu- 
ally. 

*'  An  observant  Englishman  can 
scarcely  visit  any  land  vrithout  being 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
world  IS  at  stake  ui  the  safety  or  fall  of 
our  diminutive  island:  but  m  Norway 
more  especially  will  he  be  made  aware 
of  the  universal  conviction  of  the  people, 
that  England  is  the  Palladium  of  their 
liberty  and  independence.  What  a 
change  of  relative  position  a  few  centu- 
ries have  produced,  when  that  mighty 
empire  which  now  broods,  as  it  were, 
over  so  many  millions  from  India  to 
Canada,  should  be  implored  to  grant  a 


scanty  portion  of  its  protecting  pinions 
to  the  not  degenerate  descendants  of  a 
people  who  once  ravished  her  shores, 
and  seized  her  throne,  at  will ! 

**  I  must,  however,  confess  that, 
attached  as  I  became  to  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  my  admiration  is  not  so 
indiscriminate,  as  to  blind  me  to  its 
deficiencies,  or  to  view  it  as  an  Eldorado 
for  emigrants,  or  to  recommend  it  for 
imitation  in  all  its  institutions,  as  a 
late  and  intelligent  tourist  has  done, 
whose  exaggerated  partiality  is  uni- 
versally laughed  at  by  the  Norwegians 
thewselves. 

*'  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  certain  number 
of  steady  and  industrious  youne  men, 
with  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  a 
small  estate,  might  provide  themselves 
and  their  families  with  all  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  more  easily  in  Nor- 
way, than  in  an  old  and  overstocked 
country  like  England.  But  th«n,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  but  few  could  be 
so  acommodated.  The  extent  of  uncul- 
tivated  land  in  Norway  is  indeed  great ; 
but  its  position  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  cFimate,  render  it  also  uncultiva- 
table :  the  failure  of  the  crops  for  so 
many  successive  seasons,  in  many  of 
the  higher  Straths,  proves  that  the 
point  of  profitable  cultivation  in  an 
average  of  years  has  been  passed. 

"  The  quantity  of  *jood  arable  land 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys,  and  is 
small.  A  patch  of  such  land  is  indis- 
pensable: for,  in  Norway,  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  selling  one  article  of 
produce  to  purchase  anothpr:  every 
master  of  a  family  nrast  produce  every 
thing  that  he  requires,  on  his  own  land. 
The  very  trifling  superfluities  he  will 
have  to  dispose  of,  after  feeding  all 
those  by  whose  labour  they  are  obtamed, 
must  go  to  procure  the  few  articles  of 
colonial  produce  he  can  afford  to  con- 
sume, and  to  pay  his  taxes." 

But  we  must,  abruptly,  and  most 
unwillingly,  bring  our  paper  to  a  close. 
The  space  allotted  to  us  is  already 
full,  and  the  compositor  tells  us  that 
we  cannot  have  an  additional  inch  of 
room  in  the  present  number*     But  in 

the  next  number,  reader, hold ! 

says  prudence ;  it  is  best  neither  to 
boast  nor  to  threaten :  many  are  the 
accidents  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
We  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
admonition,  and  hold  ourselves  re- 
strained. There  can,  however,  be  no 
harm  in  saying,  that  in  onr  next  num- 
ber the  reader  will  see  what  he  will 
see:  and  after  this  announcement,  it 
will  be  his  fault  as  well  as  ours  if  he 
be  disappointed. 
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Author  of  '*  History  Philosophically  Considered,"  kc. 

The  reader  may  behold,  on  the  oppoiite  page,  the  expreas  fbrm  aad  liaeameits 
of  no  ordinal^  man.  The  author  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  History/'  has  achieved 
a  name,  which,  we  say  it  with  indignant  emphasis,  would  have  ensured  ibr  him 
high  promotion  in  any  othMr  country  than  Ireland*  Who  he  is,  his  works  de- 
clare. What  he  continues  io  be,  at  his  present  age,  blush,  ye  dispensers  of 
*'  loaves  and  fishes,"  (and  we  write  without  distinction  of  whig  or  tory,)  to 
think  of! 

Dr.  Miller  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  October,  n^d^.  His  father  waa  a  wine 
merchant  in  the  qlty  of  Dublin,  and  remarkable  forilie  strictness  of  his  integrity 
and  the  soundness  of  his  imderstanding.  Of  many  instances  illustrative  ef  these 
characteristics  of  his  parent,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  still  retains  a 
lively  remembrance ;  nor  could  they  have  be^  without  their  influenee  in 
the  formation  of  his  own  character ;  nor  failed  to  inspire  him  with  that  love  of 
truth,  and  that  spirit  of  independence,  by  which,  throughout  a  long  life,  he  has 
been  uniformly  distihguisbed. 

The  old  man,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  brou^t 
with  him  to  the  metropolis  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  a  stroi^  oisrelish  for,  and  suspicion  of,  the  presbyteriaqs.  They  were 
known  then  chiefly  for  their  hostility  to  the  Established  Church,  and  leaning  tevards 
those  revolutionary  principles  which  afterwards  exploded  in  the  Frendi  revolu- 
tion. He  was,  however,  a- churchman  without  intolerance,  and  a  loyalist  with- 
out any  extreme  aversion  to  those  liberal  principles  by  which  constitutional 
monarchies  should  always  be  characterised  ;  and  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
at  that  time,  when  the  penal  laws  had  not  been  as  yet  relaxed,  a  quiet  and  a 
suffering  class,  he,  and  many  others  like  him,  entertained  feelings .  of  kindliness 
and  sympathy,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  begotten  a  desire  for  their  com- 
plete emancipation. 

Among  his  friends,  was  one  old  Roman  Catholic  merchant,  named  O'Connor, 
whom  old  Miller  used  to  call  familiarly  King  O'Connor,  in  playful  allusion  to 
his  possible  descent  from  one  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings.  That  but  little  of 
sectarian  or  polemical  rancour  then  prevailed  between  differing  religionists,  the 
following  little  incident  will  prove,  which  we  eive  as  well  because  it  iUustrates 
the  state  of  society  as  it  existed  at  that  perio<^  as  that  it  may  enable  the  reader 
to  see  how  natural  and  even  how  laudable  was  that  confidence  which  has  since 
been  so  foully  abused.  Young  Miller,  the  sul^ect  of  the  present  sketch,  then  a 
boy  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  used  daily  to  pass  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on 
his  way  to  school.  Into  this  he  had  been  drawn,  at  first  by  an  idle  curiosity, 
but  gradually  felt  so  interested  by  the  mummeries  of  which  ne  was  a  spectator, 
and  many  of  which  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  pow^-ful  efieot  upon  a 
youthful  and  imaginative  mind,  that  a  day  scarcely  passed  without  witnessing  his 
attendance  ;  until,  at  length,  he  was  denounced  to  his  father  by  king  O'Connor, 
who  gravely  asked  the  old  gentleman,  "  whether  he  meant  to  bring  up  his  son 
to  hU  religion." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  popery  in  those  days,  at  least,  in  the  gentlemen  of  that 
persuasion !  Nor  can  we  dwell  with  harshness  upoi^  the  memory  of  those  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  oblivious  of  the  principles  of  the  sect,  as  they  were 
manifested  in  the  day  of  their  power,  because  of  the  respect  whidi  was  inspired 
by  the  characters  of  the  men  as  exhibited  in  the  day  of  their  humiliation. 

The  period  of  which  we  write  was  perhaps,  that  during  which  the  Church  of 
England  had  degenerated  more  into  a  mere  system  of  formalism,  than  ever  was 
the  ease  before,  or  has  been  since.  The  spirit  of  the  revolution,  much  as  it  had 
done  for  liberty,  was  in  many  respects  unfavourable  to  true  religion.     The  old 
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non-jurors^  whose  principles  inspired  the  government  with  »  not  unnatural 
distrust^  were  many  of  them  men  of  a  very  rare  and  exalted  piety  ;  and  the 
class  by  whom  they  were  supplanted,  the  whig  parsons  of  these  early  days,  were 
more  remarkable  (we  speak  of  them  as  a  body,)  for  the  strength  and  the  de- 
cision of  their  political  predilections,  than  for  the  depth  or  the  soundness  of 
their  religious  convictions.  In  favour  of  these  latter,  a  sort  of  prescription 
prevailed,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  former  from  all  share  in  government 
preferments ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  degree  of  laxity  and  secularity 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  church,  by  which  piety  was  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  ebb,  and  the  highest  interests  of  Christian  truth  became  subordinate,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  to  the  most  ordinary  exigencies  of  his 
Administration. 

Now,  when  a  system  like  that  of  our  Established  Church,  which  is  essentially 
spirituiJ,  and  professes  to  worship  God  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  loses  its  savour 
of  exalted  piety,  and  becomes  a  lifeless  form,  it  is  far  inferior  to  popery  in  its 
power  of  commanding  the  veneration  of  its  adherents.  The  truth  is,  that  is 
the  natural  state  of  one  system,  which  is  the  unnatural  state  of  the  other. 
Popery  is  most  in  its  element*  when,  by  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  is  engaging 
and  influencing  the  human  mind.  The  Established  Church  is  only  in  its  element 
when  informed  and  animated  by  a  spiritual  intelligence  which  presides  over  and 
regulates  all  its  forms  and  all  its  observances,  so  as  to  make  them  subordinate  to 
*'  the  one  thinff  needful,"  the  producing  in  us  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience. 
Kow  when  this  jn*eat  end  and  aim  of  its  being  and  establishment  is  lost  sight  of, 
it  enters  at  fearnd  odds  into  the  arena  with  a  system  more  accommodated  to 
the  weakness,  the  superstitions,  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ; — even  as  a 
lion,  if  he  should  plunge  into  the  sea,  would  contend  at  fearful  odds,  against  a 
shark  or  a  whale.  If  popery  be  a  system  of  spiritual  darkness,  there  is  still  a 
provision  made  by  which  that  darkness  is  in  some  measure  dissipated  by  artificial 
light ;  which  may,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  be  like  the  lamp  in  the  sepulchre, 
and  onlpr  reveal  to  the  beholder,  ''  dead  men's  bones  and  all  imcleanness ;"  but 
still  it  IS  calculated  to  fill  up,  and  leave  no  void,  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper, 
whose  understanding  has  been  subjugated  to  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and 
whose  conscience  has  been  shaped  into  an  entire  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  church  which  he  believes  to  be  the  <<pillar  and  ground  of  truth.*' 
1^0 w  in  the  Established  Church,  which  has  rejected  man's  devices,  and  b  based 
entirely  upon  holy  Scripture,  there  is  no  provision  of  this  kind,  by  w^ieh  bac^^- 
sliders  might  still  be  retained  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  after  they  should  hav« 
departed  from  their  first  love,  and  become  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  considera- 
tions by  which  they  were  origmallv  influenced  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  When, 
therefore,  such  a  system  ceases  to  be  spiritual,  it  ceases  to  be  influential ;  and 
men  start  aside  from  it,  or  stand  up  against  it,  and  seek  its  overthrow,  who,  had 
they  been  brought  up  under  papal  authority,  would  find  theur  allegiance  to  their 
church  heightened  and  strengthened  by  the  very  influences  which  caused  them 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  Gospel, 

These  observations  we  nave  been  led  to  make,  because  the  period  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  rising  into  life,  was  the  one  during  which  popery  in 
this  country  appeared  in  its  most  plausible  guise,  and  the  Established  (Suroh 
was  administered  after  a  fashion  by  which  piety  might  well  have  been  grieved 
and  offended.  The  profligate  whig  administration  of  Walpple,  by  which  the 
country  was  governed  for  nearly  forty  years,  took  good  care  that  the  hisrh 
places  in  the  church  should  all  be  filled  by  staunch  political  adherents ;  and, 
mdeed,  turned  it  so  completely  into  a  political  eng^e,  that  its  spiritual  uses  and 
purposes  were  almost  aJtogether  forgotten  or  unheeded.  This  is  a  state  of 
thmgs  which  should  be  always  held  in  mind,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mo- 
tives and  the  prmciples  which  actuated  those  who  were  first  led  to  question  the 
policy  or  the  justice  of  the  then  existing  penal  disabilities. 
^  The  elder  Mr.  Miller,  although  imperfectly  educated  himself,  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  education  ;  and  lost  no  proper  opportunity 
of  procuring  for  his  son  those  advantages  of  learmng  which  he  had  not  himself 
posseiaed.  His  first  intentions  were  to  send  the  youth  to  India,  whve  thtre 
was  good  ground  for  hoping  that,  by  the  countenance  and  the  aid  of  a  relative. 
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his  fortuoe  would  soon  be  made ;  and  thia  project  was  not  carried  into  e^t 
only  because  of  the  death  of  the  individual  without  whose  services  it  vo&J 
have  been  abortive. 

The  first  instructor  of  young  Miller  was  a  half-mad  teacher,  named  Swm, 
who  evinced  a  strong  partiality  for  his  youthful  charge,  and  would,  had  1^  re- 
mained under  his  care,  have  done  him  much  harm,  by  pushing  him  farwvi 
prematurely,  and  while  he  was  yet  insufficientlv  grounded  in  the  rudiments  ^ 
classical  learning.  He  was,  however,  removed  n*om  him,  just  in  time  to  arc^ 
this  serious  disadvantage ;  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  dull,  ploddh^ 
fellow,  named  Craig,  who  gave  him  the  drilling  which  he  required,  and  laid  tk 
foundation  of  the  scholarship  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  For  t^s 
man,  however,  he  never  entertained  any  regard ;  for  while  he  did  his  doty  ia  a 
cold*  mechanical  way,  he  evinced  no  interest  in  his  progress,  and  left  his  yovqg 
pupil  to  shift  for  himself  for  three  or  four  months  before  he  entered  college,  sii^^ 
because  of  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  h»  class-fellovs, 
who  broke  up  the  class  by  entering  prematurely.  For  poor  Nixon  the  doctor  his 
always  felt  and  expressed  a  regard,  because,  with  all  his  errors,  there  was 
a  touch  of  human  kindliness  about  him  which  has  left  an  impression  upoo  tie 
heart,  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  that  which  his  defect  of  scholarsh^  or 
hb  eccentricities,  were  calculated  to  leave  upon  the  understanding. 

Amongst  his  schoolfellows,  whilst  he  remained  with  Mr.  Craie,  were  Cbarlei 
Kendal  bushe,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  m  Lrelaod,  sad 
Theobald  Wolf  Tone.  Of  the  latter,  the  doctor  has  been  often  beard  to  sw, 
that  even  in  his  schoolboy  days  he  evinced  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  with 
great  acuteness,  which  was,  however,  counteracted  by  a  levi^  of  character 
which  disqualified  him  for  any  continuous  effort  of  attention.  Eren  then,  the 
amusements  of  this  afterwards  active  and  determined  partizan,  were,  drilling  a  fittJe 
corps,  ^  la  militaire,  and  founding  a  debating  society.  In  this  latter  object, 
voung  Miller  heartily  co-operated ;  but,  when  all  preliminary  rules  and  n^ 
lations  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  debates  had  been,  with  great  gravitr, 
settled  and  arranged,  and  the  little  senate  proceeded  to  the  discussions  for  whidi 
their  society  was  formed,  they  very  soon  discovered,  what,  indeed,  they  migkt 
have  anticipated,  that  they  neither  possessed  the  necessary  information,  nor 
knew  where  to  find  it ;  and  they  accordingly  very  soon  ceased  to  meet.  Poor 
Tone,  indeed,  Doctor  Miller  has  been  heard  to  say,  was  not  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  despairing  or  discouraged  members;  for  he  was  always  ready  for 
any  thing  ;  having  had  a  great  facility  in  quoting  Shakespeare,  and  raising  a 
lauffh  by  a  pun. 

Manv  years  after  this,  when  the  doctor  was  a  Fellow  of  the  University,  and 
Tone  had  become  conspicuous  for  the  views  and  the  principles  to  which  be 
ultimately  became  a  victim,  the  latter  met  the  former  m  one  of  the  squares  of 
the  college,  and  asked  him  to  bring  him  into  the  Fellows'  Garden,  where  they 
might  walk  more  agreeably  than  under  tho  librarv  on  the  outer  side. 

"  Why,  Tone,"  the  doctor  asked,  *'  do  you  desire  to  go  into  a  place  which  is 
aristocratic  ?** 

**  Oh,**  says  Tone,  with  his  usual  promptness  and  vivacity,  "  an  aristocracy  b 
a  very  good  thing,  for  those  who  are  in  tlie  aristocracy"  Does  not  such  a  qteecb 
reveal  the  secret  motive  which,  even  unknown  to  himself,  frequently  actuates 
the  ruler  against  dignities,  when  the  interests  of  humanity  are  upon  his  tongue, 
and  his  patriotism  is  a  theme  for  the  admiring  vulgar  ? 

In  the  July  of  1779,  young  Miller  entered  the  University,  being  than  in  bis 
fifteenth  year.  At  his  entrance  he  obtained  but  little  distinction,  beings  ranked 
as  the  fifth  of  thirty.  John  Sealy  Townsend,  now  a  master  in  Chancery,  ob- 
tained the  first  place  ;  and  William  Coningham  Plunket,  now  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  obtained  the  third  or  fourth.  In  Miller's  division,  Townsend  took 
the  lead,  which  he  maintained  until  the  fourth  examination,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  subject  of  this  sketch ;  who  continued  to  hold  it  until  the  second  ejcami- 
nation  of  his  fourth  under  graduate  year,  when  Plunket  stopped  his  certificate 
upon  equal  answering. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  circmnstance  which  caused  him  to 
enter  the  University*  and  thus  d^t^nnined  the  course  of  his  future  li^ 
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Doctor  Law,  who  had  heen  a  fellow  of  our  college,  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  St» 
Mary's,  in  Dublin,  in  which  old  Miller  was  a  resident.  Some  parocnial  business 
occurred,  in  which  the  assistance  of  this  respectable  citizen,  who  at  that  time 
happened  to  be  churchwai'den,  was  deemed  useful  by  the  incumbent ;  and  the 
latter  volunteered  to  speak  kindly  to  him,  and  to  proffer  his  advice  respecting 
the  destination,  of  his  son,  some  knowledge  of  whom  he  had  acquired  by  having 
frequently  visited  the  school,  nearly  opposite  to  his  own  house,  where  he  was  at 
that  time  receiving  his  education.  The  boy  must  have  evinced  an  early  aptitude 
for  the  severer  sciences,  before  so  competent  a  judge  could  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a  fellowship  should  be  his  object.  But  such  was  his  unhesitating  ad- 
vice ;  and,  so  encouraged,  young  Miller  addressed  all  his  faculties  to  a  pursuit, 
which  deservedly  ranks  amongst  the  most  arduous  and  honourable  to  which 
genius  and  industry  can  be  devoted. 

The  historical  society  was  in  existence  and  flourishing  at  that  time,  and  pos- 
sessed attractions  for  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Miller,  which  it  required  much 
resolution  on  his  part  to  resist.  Lord  Plunket  was  then  its  most  distinguished 
member ;  although  the  present  Chief  Justice  evinced,  in  that  little  society,  as  he 
did  on  fdl  future  occasions,  a  rich  and  glowing  eloquence  which  threw  most 
of  his  youthful  competitors  into  the  shade.  His  wit  was  also  sparkling  and 
brilliant,  and  rich  with  the  promise  which  was  afterwards  so  fully  realized. 
But  Plunket  was  possessed  of  a  solid,  vigorous,  and  ready  intellect,  which,  as 
an  argumentative  speaker,  gave  him  a  great  advantage ;  and  his  powers  of  sar- 
casm were  such  as  few,  indeed,  have  ever  equalled.  Those  who  remember  the 
various  discussions  which  then  took  place,  still  retain  vivid  recollections  of  his 
acnteness  and  his  caustic  severity  m  debate,  which  at  no  after  period  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  high  reputation  as  an  orator, 
were  exceeded.  That  in  such  a  scene,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  should 
have  been  drawn  aside  for  a  season  from  the  obscure  and  laborious  prosecution 
of  his  scientific  labours,  is  not  by  any  means  so  surprising  as  that  he  should 
have  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  fascination  of  that  most  gratifjdng  of  all 
enjoyments,  to  a  gifted  and  ingenuous  mind,  namely,  the  applauses  of  his  youth- 
ful cotemporaries.  But  he  did  steadily  resolve  to  forego  present  popularity, 
when  his  good  sense  admonished  him  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  necessary  for  the 
successful  accomplbhment  of  the  great  object  which  his  father  had  at  heart, 
and  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  from  his  entrance  into  the  University. 
And  although  his  devotion  to  composition,  for  which  he  received  some  prizes 
in  the  society,  and  his  practice  m  debate,  by  which  he  soon  became  a  ready 
speaker,  were  of  but  little  use  in  his  preparations  for  the  fellowship  bench,  upon 
which  he  was  shortly  to  appear,  they  were  not  without  very  considerable  use 
in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  addressed  himself,  as  soon  as  his  position  in  society 
became  assured,  and  during  exigencies  at  a  subsequent  period  of  lus  life,  which 
required  that  he  should  stand  forth  as  the  assertor  and  the  vindicator  of  the 
rights  of  his  order. 

His  first  answering  for  fellowship  was  creditable,  although  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Whitley  Stokes  was  elected.  On  this  occasion  he  fully  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  successful  candidate.  Not  so  on  the  next,  when  he  was 
opposed  by  Magee,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  answering  of  this  most 
able  man  was,  as  will  be  readily  believed  by  all  who  knew  him,  good ;  but  there 
were  excellent  judges  who  thought  that  Miller's  answering  was  better,  and  that 
he  should  have  been  elected.  How  the  case  really  stood,  it  would,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  be  rash  to  affirm  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  young  man  felt  him- 
self seriously  aggrieved,  and,  taking  coimsel  from  his  discontent,  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  college  books,  and  enter 
it  at  the  Middle  Temple.  Had  he  persevered  in  his  intentions,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  as  far  as  worldly  advantages  are  concerned,  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  such  a  step ;  as  far  inferior  powers  to  his  would  have  given  him  eminence 
in  a  profession  where  distinction  is  never  suffered  to  go  without  its  reward. 
He  immediately,  and  with  all  his  accustomed  energy,  addressed  himself  to  the 
studv  of  the  law,  and  spent  the  summer  which  succeeded  his  last  failure  in 
reading  Blackstone.  But,  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  London,  in  the  October 
of  that  year,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  amongst  the  fellows,  he  was  persuaded 
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ftffaia  to  be  A  c&ndidatei  and  resumed  his  half  abandoned  studies,  if  not  viti 
a&critjt  at  least  with  sturdy  determination. 

It  was  while  he  was  preparing  for  this  final  struggle^  and  only  a  few  weefa 
before  it  took  place,  that  an  incident  occurred  by  which  the  rectitade  of  &h 
principles  was  very  severely  tested.  Hutchinson  was  at  that  time  Provost  d 
the  University,  a  whig  of  the  Walpole  school  of  politicians,  and  with  whom  n 
fras  a  g^eat  object  to  secure,  for  one  of  his  sons,  the  representation  of  the  Uii- 
▼M^ity.  While  Miller  was  one  evening  deeply  immersed  in  his  books,  vA 
anxiously  pondering  the  issue  of  the  coming  contest,  doubts  and  fears  alternate 
flitting  across  his  mind  like  lights  and  shades  in  an  autumnal  landscape,  he  V3s 
•urpnsed  by  a  visit  from  a  Mr.  Adair,  then  a  tutor  in  the  provost^s  family,  asj 
to  him  a  total  stranger.  Nor  was  the  object  of  his  unexpected  visitor  lev 
extraordinary.  It  was,  as  Miller  then  believed,  to  communicate  some  vwv 
eorrupt  offers,  which,  had  they  in  reality  proceeded  from  the  provost,  would 
have  rendered  him  deserving  of  execration. 

Adair  began  his  conversation  by  expressing  a  strong  resentment  at  the  fonner 
ii\)ustice  with  which  Miller  had  been  treated  ;  and  intimated  how  very  probable  it 
was  that  the  senior  fellows  would  follow  up  Uie  wrong  they  had  already  doo^ 
him,  by  again  rejecting  him  at  the  approaching  trial.  He  told  him  how  deepfy 
the  provost  was  interested  in  his  success,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  prevent  s 
repetition  of  what  he  described  as  grievous  injustice.  For  this  purpose  he  wat 
determined,  his  informant,  assured  him,  to  use,  if  necessary,  his  power  of  uwa- 
nation  $  and  that,  to  make  it  the  more  sure  that  he  should  come  within  tlie  reaek 
of  such  an  exercise  of  power,  he  was  willing  to  communicate  to  him  the  list 
of  questions  which  he  intended  to. ask,  in  examining  in  the  course  of  oioral  plo- 
loBophy. 

Thrice,  during  what  may  be  called  the  agony  of  his  fellowship  preparatiofi, 
was  Miller  visitcnd  by  Adair,  always  with  the  same  object ;  and  on  one  of  these 
Oeoasions  he  reinforced  his  original  offer,  by  assuring  him,  Uiat  the  provost,  bv 
his  influence  with  government,  would  procure  a  professorship  of  moral  p^al»> 
Bophy  to  be  found^,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  a  year,  and  that  he  should  be 
named  as  the  first  professor. 

That  these  strong  temptations  were  thus  presented  to  this  young  man,  at  s 
season  when  he  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  influenced  by  them,  there  can  be  m 
doubt ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  how  far  the  provost  was  cognisant  of  the 
offers  which  were  made  in  his  name.  In  the  first  place,  why  choose  an  agent  te 
do  that  which  might  be  much  more  effectually  done  by  himself  in  person,  and  m 
a  manner  by  which  he  would  be  far  less  compromised  ?  In  such  a  case  his  g«^ 
would  only  be  known  to  Miller  and  to  himself;  and,  with  his  well-known  tact, 
he  could  have  easily  felt  his  way  so  as  to  see  how  far  it  was  probable  that  hii 
offer  would  be  accepted,  and  not  commit  himself  if  it  was  likely  to  be  refused 
In  the  case  supposed,  he  makes  a  gratuitous  revelation  of  his  baseness  to  Adair, 
in  order  that  it  may,  at  second  hand,  be  made  to  Miller,  and  that  for  the  mere 
ohance  of  influencing  a  doubtful  vote  at  a  future  election.  This  would  not  onlj 
be  a  great  crime,  but  what  Fouche  would  call ''  a  fkr  worse  thing, — a  great  mis- 
take,' and  one  by  which  the  common  sense  as  well  as  the  common  honesty  of 
Provost  Hutchinson  might  well  be  called  in  question.  Adair  may  have  had  s 
general  commission  to  canvass  actively  for  the  Hutchinson  interest ;  and,  liks 
many  such  agents,  he  exceeded  his  instructions. 

Tnat  such  is  the  true  version  of  this  affair,  we  are  the  more  oonfinned,  1^ 
what  oeourred  at  a  subsequent  visitation,  when  Adair  was  publicly  denounced 
by  Miller,  as  having  made  the  offers  which  have  been  described.  On  that 
occasion  the  provost  solemnly  denied  that  he  had  ever  authorized  thos^  offers; 
and  condemned  the  conduct  of  Adair  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  had  takes 
advantage,  he  sud,  of  his  position  in  his  family  to  pretend  to  an  influence  w\Atk 
he  never  possessed,  and  a  degree  of  confidence  with  which  he  never  was  trusted. 
And  this  language  was  followed  up  by  his  dismissal  as  tutor,  and  his  exdosioa, 
by  order  of  tne  visitors,  from  the  precincts  of  the  University.  Nor  was  this  a 
Make-believe  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  provost,  put  on  for  the  piirpo«e  of 
ssrsenin^  his  own  delinquency.  During  the  whole  of  his  future  lile.  Adkb 
was  iiaviaitsd  by  any  fKvoar,  while  the  interest  of  the  Hutehinson  ftaUy,  well 
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knowB  to  iMiTe  Wen  very  powerful,  ww  exerted  repeatedly  en  fcehalf  of  the 
ffentleman  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  ;  and  to  which  that  gentleman  reeognised 
nia  obligations,  not  only  for  a  deanery  which  waa  conferred  upon  himself,  but 
also,  if  we  mistake  not,  for  a  baronetcy  which  was  conferred  upon  his  brother. 
Knowing  the  family  as  we  do,  this  fact  would  be  with  us  quite  decisive  ;  and 
Adair  must  have  forfeited  their  favour  by  something  worse  than  indiscretion,  t4i 
have  been  so  utterly  neglected  by  them  during  the  long  period  of  their  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

But,  while  we  thus  feel  it  to  be  no  more  than  common  justice  to  state  our 
reasons  for  disbelieving  that  the  provost  was  guilty  of  this  grave  offence,  we  can 
very  easily  imagine  the  agitating  influence  Which  the  offers  of  Adair,  believed,  as 
they  were,  to  have  been  authorised  at  the  time,  must  have  had  upon  the  trembling 
•zpeotancy  of  the  ^oung  candidate  who  was  preparing  for  a  fellowship  examination. 
Doctor  Miller,  with  a  manly  simplicity  of  character,  never  took  to  himself  any 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  declined.  He  had  already  measured 
himself  with  most  of  his  competitors,  and  be  had  a  reasonable  degree  of  confi? 
dence  in  his  own  ability  and  preparation.  He  did  not  much  apprehend  a  rep^ 
tition  of  the  wrong  by  which  he  conceived  himself  to  have  suffered ;  and  waa 
inclined  to  think  that  the  senior  fellows,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  againat. 
would  be  disposed  to  treat  him  with  every  reasonable  degree  of  favour,  and 
even  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  compensating  him  for  his  former  disappoint- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  he  had  little  to  fear.  He  was  tolerably  sura 
of  fair  play,  and  he  sought  nothing  more.  He,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  not  availing  himself  of  the  corrupt  facilities  which  were  so  unseru- 
pulously  placed  at  his  disposal,  of  appearing,  as  compared  with  the  other  candi* 
dates,  to  great  advantage.  The  difficulty  was,  how  to  decline  them  without 
Seating,  in  so  formidable  a  person  as  the  provost  then  was,  a  deadly  enemy. 
This  he  managed  by  assuming  with  Adair  an  ungovernable  paroxysm  of  raga 
against  the  senior  fellows,  whenever  that  individual  pressed  him  for  an  explicit 
answer  as  to  whether  he  would  sell  himself  to  the  Hutchinsons  upon  the  terms 
proposed.  *'  Yes,"  would  have  compromised  his  intt»grity — "  No,"  would  have 
peruled  his  election.  He  took  a  middle  course,  and  neither  said  yes  nor  no ; 
but  acted  in  such  a  way  as  effectually  to  baffie  the  tempter,  while  he  himself 
remained  positively  uncommitted  by  any  declaration  which  could  fetter  his  inde- 
pendence. It  was  an  occasion  which  required  a  due  admixture  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  and  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  and  Mr.  Miller  did  not  commit 
the  mistake  of  suffering  the  latter  unduly  to  predominate. 

In  the  May  of  1789,  the  examination  came  off,  which  was  to  compensate  him 
for  his  former  failures.  His  answering  throughout  was  very  good,  and  he  wa^ 
unanimously  elected  a  fellow  of  the  University.  His  position  thenceforth  was 
assured  and  independent.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  ardour  and 
intelligence.  In  the  new  sphere  of  duty  to  which  he  was  called,  it  was  al- 
most indispensable  that  he  should  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  and  in  so  doing,  wa 
will  not  undertake  to  say,  that  he  was  actuated  by  that  deep  sense  of  Chris- 
tian responsibility,  by  which  he  afterwards  became  influenced,  when  strictly 
professional  subjects  engaged  more  of  his  undivided  attention.  His  early 
opinions  were,  we  believe,  formed,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  two  indivi- 
duals whom  he  very  greatly  respected,  and  who  were  Ariims,  or  differed  very  little 
from  Arians,  in  their  creed.  But  the  little  theological  learning  which  would  have 
proved  thus  dangerous,  was  very  soon  corrected  by  the  deeper  draughts  which 
he  afterwards  imbibed,  and  by  which,  contrary  to  early  prepossessions,  al( 
trace  of  the  errors  of  the  arch  heresiarch  was  removed  from  his  mind,  and  he 
became  steadfast  in  his  belief  of  the  great  verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  aa 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  articles,  and  illustrated  by  the  formularies,  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

In  1790,  the  year  after  he  obtamed  his  fellowship,  a  petition  having  been 
lodged  by  the  late  Lord  Ross  (then  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons)  against  the  return 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Provost  Hutchinson,  as  member  for  the  University,  Mr. 
Miller  was  examined  befora  the  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  try  its  merits,  and  dapoaed  to  the  faeta  to  which  we  have  alr^ad^ 
alluded,  respecting  the  corrupt  offera  which  were  made  to  him  by  Adair*     Hi* 
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evidence  produced,  at  the  time,  a  great  sensation,  but  was  unaTaifing  for  tfee 
purpose  for  which  it  was  tendered,  the  offers  alleged  to  have  been  made  net 
naving  been  accepted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  opeolj  maxd- 
fested  his  hostility  to  the  Hutchinsons,  having  been,  when  a  scholar,  regan^ 
as  in  their  interest,  and  having  actually  promised  them  his  vote  whenever  it 
might  become  available  at  an  election.  But  the  outcry  against  the  provost 
was  at  that  time  deep  and  loud,  and  he  but  followed  the  current  of  popelir 
opinion  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  numbered  among  the  academic  baad, 
who  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  to  have  him  removed  from  the  gorernmeat 
of  the  University. 

A  visitation,  with  a  view  to  the  preferring  of  charges  agunst  the  provost, 
had  long  been  anxiously  sought  for,  and  it  was  not  without  consideraUe  diffi- 
culty that  it  was  at  length  obtained.  Lord  Clare,  at  that  time  Lord  Chu- 
cellor  of  Ireland,  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  the  iodividna! 
chieflv  to  be  consulted ;  and  of  him  almost  all  the  fellows  were  more  or  fco 
afraid.  An  application  to  him,  however,  having  been  resolved  on,  AGller  was 
chosen  to  make  it ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  his  seniors  m 
the  address  and  the  firmness  of  so  young  a  man.  Nor  were  they  dkap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  MiUer,  knowing  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  observed  all 
proper  caution.  He  went  to  his  house  in  full  academic  dress,  and,  having  bees 
announced,  informed  him  quietly  of  the  purport  ef  his  visit,  and  then  gravdy 
awaited  his  answer.  Lord  Clare  received  him  with  marked  courtesy,  begged 
him  to  be  seated,  and  then  addressed  him  in  a  speech  of  much  length  and  great 
plausibility,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  dissuade  him,  and  through  him,  tbe 
other  fellows,  from  proceeding  in  the  course  upon  which  they  had  resolved. 
To  all  this  Mr.  Miller  listened  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  so  high  a 
personage,  but  with  a  iull  determination  not  to  be  diverted  firom  his  object ; 
and  the  Chancellor  having  concluded  what  no  doubt  he  deemed  a  most  con- 
vincing argument,  his  modest  auditor  only,  and  with  the  utmost  quietness, 
observed,  umt  his  commission  extended  no  farther  than  to  ask  him  to  name  a 
day  for  the  visitalion.  The  effect  was  electrical  upon  the  haup^hty  and  choleric 
peer,  and  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  thumping  the  table  with  his  &t,  sai^ 
"  Well,  then,  let  it  be  next  Wednesday." 

On  Wednesday,  accordingly,  the  visitation  was  opened ;  but  we  do  not  at 
this  moment  possess  a  sufficiently  full  or  accurate  knowledge  either  of  the 
charges  which  were  preferred,  or  the  defence  against  those  charges  which  was 
made  by  the  accused,  to  justify  us  in  dwelling  upon  it  at  any  length.  Sa£5ce 
it  to  say,  that  ten  or  twelve  heads  of  indictment  had  been  prepared,  upon  eac4 
of  which  some  one  of  the  fellows  was  selected  to  enlarge.  Three  days  was 
understood  to  be  the  time  within  which  the  visitation  was  to  be  limited.  Of 
the  fourteen  hours,  or  thereabouts,  which  were  devoted  to  business,  the  provost 
consumed  nine ;  and  when  the  clock  struck  four  on  the  third  day,  the  accusing 
fellows  had  not  gone  through  their  charges.  The  visitors,  however,  rose,  as 
at  the  end  of  the  period  permitted  to  such  an  investigation,  and  the  court  l»^e 
^  up,  not  again  to  resume  the  sittings  as  touching  the  matter  which  was  in 
'hand. 

It  was,  we  believe,  towards  the  end  of  1793,  that  the  same  party  of  the  fel- 
lows by  whom  this  visitation  had  been  sought,  judged  it  expedient  to  petition  the 
ministry  against  the  appointment  of  another  provost  to  succeed  Hutchinson  upoo 
his  expected  resignation.  Wolfe,  at  that  time  Attorney  General,  (who  was  after- 
wards Lord  Chief  Justice  Kilwarden,)  was  understood  to  have  expressed  an 
anxious  desire  for  the  place ;  and  as  it  was  regarded  merely  in  a  political  Dsht, 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  interests  of  learning  would  be  Mit 
little  considered  in  any  future  arrangements. 

A  petition  was,  accordingly,  prepared,  we  believe  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  to  which  all  the  opposition  party  affixed  their  signatures  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  be  taken  to  England  by  four  deputies,  who  were  also  to 
use  whatever  infiuence  they  could  avail  themselves  of  m  furtherance  of  th^ 
common  object.  The  deputies  were.  Doctors  Young  and  Hall,  of  (he  senior 
feUows,  and  Messrs.  Hodskinson  and  Miller  of  the  junior. 
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The  interest  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  was  secured,  by  an  arrangement 
which  pledged  the  petitioning  fellows  to  support  Mr.  George  Knox  as  his 
nominee  at  the  next  election;  and  the  favour  of  the  great  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  was  besought  by  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Lord  Charlemont,  which 
the  deputation  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  their  illustrious  countryman  at 
Beaconsfield.  He  received  th^ra  with  his  usual  polite  attention,  and  treated 
them  during  their  stay  in  England  with  the  most  cordial  kindness.  At  first 
he  was  startled  by  their  proposal,  as  aiming  at  a  degree  of  interference  with  the 
patronage  of  government  of  which  he  could  scarcely  approve.  But  upon  more 
mature  consideration,  he  did  not  see  in  it  any  thing  objectionable ;  and  he 
advised  the  deputation  to  persevere.  The  whole  business  was  one  of  much 
delicacy,  and  required,  in  its  management,  great  secrecy  and  caution.  It  was, 
in  fact,  to  petition  government  against  an  apprehended  misdeed  of  their  own 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  receive  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Clare,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the  man  who' at  that 
time  might  be  said  to  have  comprised  in  his  own  person  the  government  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that,  when  the  two  seniors  of  the  deputation 
seemed  resolved  to  return  home  without  doing  any  thing,  (ao  discouraged  were 
they  after  their  first  interview  with  Burke,)  Miller  proposed  to  Hodskinson  to 
remain  and  manage  the  affair  without  them.  But  Burke's  second  thoughts 
relieved  all  from  their  perplexity,  although  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  succeed.  He  felt  that  their  cause  was  a  good  one,  and  that  it  was 
right  to  strain  every  nerve  before  it  was  abandoned.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the  deputation  had  hoped  to 
procure  from  Burke  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  in  which  their  views  might 
be  made  favourably  known.  But  he  assured  them  that  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
as  the  Duke  was  a  complete  cypher.  He  was,  however,  himself  fn  London 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were,  and  appeared  at  the  next  levee,  as  they  supposed 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  countenance  them  at  court ;  but  they  were  not  as  yet 
ready  for  their  public  presentation,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  hold  communi- 
cations with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas,  before  they  sought  an  audience  with 
the  king. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  they  were  able  to  procure  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Dundas,  who  had,  it  was  supposed,  been  in  communication  with  Provost 
Hutchinson,  (then  sojourning  at  Buxton,)  touching  the  object  of  their  visit. 
On  their  way  to  his  office,  they  had  left  their  names  at  the  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  And  when  Dundas  reproached  them  with  having  undertaken 
so  important  a  business,  without  any  communication  with  **  the  Chancellor," 
Miller,  with  great  promptness,  availed  himself  of  his  mistake,  and  replied,  that 
they  had  waited  on  him  in  their  way.  He  very  well  knew  that  the  secretary 
meant  the  vice  chancellor,  but  was  not  sorry  to  have  been  thus  enabled  to  evade 
a  reproach  which  would  have  made  all  the  deputation  appear  very  awkward. 
The  secretary,  however,  was  resolute  in  his  opposition  to  their  scheme,  and 
strongly  discourap^ed  them  from  proceeding  in  it  any  further.  Being  asked 
whether  they  might  hope  for  a  private  audience  with  the  king,  they  were 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  told  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  next  levee. 

On  the  next  levee  day,  they  were,  accordingly  in  attendance,  when,  after  the 
usual  formalities,  their  petition  was  presented.  Pitt  was  present,  but  showed 
the  deputation  no  attention.  To  the  prayer  of  their  petition  no  answer  was  at 
that  time  returned  ;  but  it  was  taken  very  seriously  into  consideration  at  court, 
and  the  resolution,  it  is  supposed  was  then  formed,  which  was  afterwards,  and 
has  ever  since,  been  acted  upon  by  the  executive  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  University. 

In  the  following  year,  the  provostship  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hutch- 
inson ;  and  Hodskinson  was  sent  singly  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  respecting  the  necessity  of  appointing  to  that  office  a  clergyman, 
and  not  a  layman.  He  received  a  most  satisfactory  answer.  The  noble  per- 
sonage to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
acting  upon  his  suggestion.  He  also  conversed  with  Edmund  Burke,  who  in  a 
question  peculiarly  Irish  and  literary,  would  at  that  time  be  very  likely  to  be 
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consuited  by  the  men  in  power,  and  he  used  these  memorable  words,  **  if  you 
separate  learning  from  religion,  learning  will  destroy  religion.'*  How  applicable 
is  this  pregnant  sentence  to  the  recent  discussions  which  have  taken  place  re- 
specting a  national  system  of  education  !  We  are  very  well  convinced  that  the 
truth  thus  enunciated  is  no  secret  to  the  favourers  of  that  system  ;  and  that 
their  attachment  to  the  infidel  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  arises  from  their 
rooted  hatred  of  the  Established  Church.  But  we  do  desiderate  in  its  adver- 
saries an  adequate  apprehension,  in  all  its  magnitude,  of  the  evil  which  that 
system  involves,  and  which  alone  can  inspire  that  energetic  resistance  without 
which  all  opposition  to  it  must  be  fruitless. 

Well ;  so  far  the  object  of  the  petitioning  fellows  was  accomplished.  They 
no  longer  needed  to  entertain  the  apprehension  of  having  the  chief  place  in  their 
body  handed  over  to  a  lawyer  or  a  statesman,  who  could  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy wijth  their  pursuits,  and  who  would  use  his  influence  amongst  them  for 
something  very  different  from  academic  objects.  But  still  they  had  not  gained 
all  that  they  desired.  They  sought  not  only  that  a  layman  and  a  stranger 
should  not  be  appointed  to  preside  over  them,  but  that  the  office  of  provost 
should  always  be  conferred  upon  some  one  who  either  was  or  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body  ;  and  they  now  learned  with  dismay,  that  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  government  to  supply  Hutchinson's  place  by  Dr.  Bennet,  then 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  secretary,  we  believe,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
matter  had  proceeded  so  far  that  his  housekeeper  had  actually  gone  to  the  pro- 
vost's house  to  examine  the  premises.  And  the  public  spirited  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  avert  from  the  college  the  evils  of  lay  and  of  secular 
appointment,  great  as  was  their  success  as  far  as  the  interests  of  learning  were 
concerned,  were  absolutely  in  a  state  bordering  upon  despair  when  they  found 
that  so  capital  a  prize  in  the  academic  lottery  was  likely  to  be  taken  ^om  them- 
selves. 

Doctor  Bennet,  as  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  was  perfectly  unexceptionable. 
He  was  well  known  to  have  had  the  interests  of  learning  much  at  heart,  and  he 
would,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  have  proved  a  very  great  acquisition  to  the 
University.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  otherwise  than  strongly  indignant  at 
the  course  of  opposition  which  was  pursued  towards  him,  by  men  who  m  every 
other  respect  were  deserving  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The  spirit  by  which 
they  were  actuated  was  very  soon  indicated  by  a  resolution,  which,  strange 
to  say,  was  proposed  by  Doctor  Joseph  Stopford,  one  of  the  mildest  and 
gentlest  of  human  beings,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  fellows,  who  had  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  new  coiyuncture  of  their 
affairs  in  the  chambers  of  the  late  Dr.  Hall.  The  resolution  was,  to  send  two 
of  the  body  to  remonstrate  with  the  bishop  respecting  the  meditated  intrusion 
of  him  upon  the  University ;  and  to  give  him  to  understand,  in  very  explicit 
terms,  that  should  he  persist  in  accepting  the  office  of  provost,  he  might  bid 
adieu  to  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  was  a  last  and  desperate 
effort  to  avert  what  was  regarded  as  an  appalling  evil ;  and  in  other  circumstances 
it  might  have  produced  an  effect  the  very  opposite  of  that  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. But  Bennet  was  a  peace-loving,  if  not  a  timid  man,  and  he  knew  that 
Hutchinson's  days  were  shortened  by  the  harassing  annoyances  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  A  resolution  such  as  that  which  was  now  formally  communicated  to 
him,  he  was  very  well  persuaded  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter ; 
and  he,  wisely  for  his  own  comfort,  declined  a  preferment  to  which  he  would 
ha^e  done  high  honour,  and  which  was  immediately  conferred  upon  the  vice- 
provost,  Dr.  Murray,  much,  we  have  been  assured,  against  his  will ;  and  has  ever 
since  been  understood  to  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  University. 

Such  was  the  progress,  and  such  the  termination  of  this  important  affair, 
which  we  have  been  induced  to  narrate  at  such  length,  because  of  the  part 
which  was  taken  in  it  by  Dr.  Miller  ;  who  was,  indeed,  not  only  the  originator, 
but  the  principal  agent  in  all  those  proceedings  which  led  to  a  result  in  all 
respects  so  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  now  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members. 

Hitherto,  he  had  co-operated  with  a  majority  of  his  brethren  in  pursuits 
which  contemplated  their  common  advantage.  He  was  now  to  take  his  part  in 
a  struggle  by  which  he  and  his  brethren  were  divided, 
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The  year  1793,  our  readers  will  remember,  was  remarkable  for  the 
introduction  bj  the  government,  of  a  bill  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
makine  large  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  This  bill  was,  we  be- 
lieve, introduced,  or  seconded,  by  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the 
Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley.  By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  elective  franchise 
was  conferred  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  freeholders ;  by  another,  students  of 
that  persuasion  were  to  be  enabled  to  graduate  in  the  University.  To  both  of 
these  objects  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  at  that  time  favourable ;  for  he  had 
been  caught  and  captivated  by  the  epidemic  liberalism  of  the  day,  and  could 
not  be  easily  induced  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  o(  confidence 
with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  begun  to  be  regarded,  would  ever  be  foully 
abused.  To  that  clause  in  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
graduation  to  those  who  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  oaths  by  which  a 
true  allegiance  would  be  guaranteed,  almost  all  of  the  senior  fellows  were  op- 
posed, and  not  a  few  of  the  juniors  ;  and  a  petition  had  been  prepared  against 
it  to  which  the  whole  body  were  required  to  subscribe  their  names.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  summoned  to  the  chambers  of  the  vice-provost,  and  there 
informed  of  the  business  which  was  in  hand,  and  told  i^hat  was  expected  of 
them.  Mr.  Miller  intimated  a  wish  for  some  discussion,  as  his  opinions  were 
very  well  known  to  lean  in  favour  of  the  clause  in  question  ;  but  he  was  dryly 
told  that  he  had  only  to  choose  whether  he  would  sign  the  petition  or  not.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  instantly  declaring  that  he  would  not  thus  be  made  the 
passive  unreasoning  instrument  of  the  will  of  others  ;  and  he  told  the  juniors 
that  if  thev  would  retire  with  him  to  his  chambers,  he  and  they  could  prepare 
a  petition  for  themselves.  This  was  accordingly  done.  A  counter  petition  was 
prepared,  to  which  the  signatures  of  eleven  of  the  fellows  were  affixed ;  and  aa 
this  number  constituted  one  half  of  the  body  as  it  was  then  composed,  the 
result  was,  that  neither  petition  was  presented,  and  the  clause  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  bill. 

There  were  two  difficulties  to  be  removed  before  the  clause  could  take  effect : 
the  one  was,  the  declaration  against  popery  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament ; 
the  other  an  oath,  to  the  same  effect,  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  former  alone  was  removed  by  the  bill,  in  a  conditional  clause,  which 
supposed  that  the  king  would  make  a  correspondent  change  in  the  statutes. 
But  although  the  clause  was  conditional,  Mr.  Miller  saw  clearly  that  the  enact- 
ment was  positive,  for  it  ordained  that  after  the  first  day  of  the  following  June, 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  require  the  declaration. 

The  day  of  commencement,  however,  arrived,  before  any  change  was  effected 
in  the  statutes ;  and  as  it  was  rimioured  that  some  Roman  Catholics  would  pre- 
sent themselves  for  degrees,  it  became  a  topic  of  anxious  inquiry  how  they 
would  be  treated  by  the  vice-chancellor,  who  had  been  throughout  his  whole 
life  a  determined  opponent  of  their  emancipation. 

The  office  of  senior  non-regent,  which  is  always,  in  our  University,  held  by 
the  senior  master  of  arts  among  the  fellows  present,  happened  during  that  year 
to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Miller.  That  officer  is  understood  to  represent  the  body  of 
the  masters  of  arts  in  conferring  degrees,  in  which  he  has,  for  the  day,  a  co- 
ordinate negative  with  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  provost.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  office  was  one  of  mere  form,  the  whole  duties  of  which  were 
performed  by  the  senior  non-regent  taking  his  seat  in  an  old  oaken  chair,  and 
remaining  there  a  passively  assenting  party  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mencement. But  Mr.  Miller  was  determined  to  try  whether,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  could  not  avail  himself  of  his  new  position  to  frustrate  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  intention  of  the  chancellor,  and  to  give  practical  operation  to 
that  clause  in  the  relief  bill  which  respected  the  privilege  of  University  degrees. 

For  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  to 
take  care  that  his  right  to  fill  the  office,  the  powers  of  which  he  was  about  to 
revive,  should  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  By  the  statutes  it  was  required 
that  the  senior  non-regent  should  be  elected  by  the  senatus  academicus.  But 
this  was  a  formality  which  no  one  present  remembered  to  have  ever  been  ob- 
served ;  the  senior  of  the  masters  amongst  the  assembled  fellows  taking  his 
place  as  regularly  in  the  old  oaken  chair,  as  the  chancellor,  or  the  vice-chancel« 
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Ipr,  in  the  place  of  pre-eminence  for  them  provided.  Mr.  Miller  determined  that 
he  would  be  elected  ;  and  when  the  proctor  told  him  to  occupy  the  chair^  he 
intimated  that  he  had  as  yet  no  right  to  do  so,  the  forms  required  in  the  statute 
not  having  been  complied  with.  At  this,  Lord  Clare  waxed  angry,  and  said 
that  he  had  not  come  there  to  be  taught  points  of  law.  But  the  statutes  hav- 
ing been  examined,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  an  election  was  directed  ;  and 
tlmt  form  having  been  forthwith  complied  with,  Mr.  Miller  took  his  seat,  and 
prepared  for  the  issue. 

It  was  his  feeling,  that  if  he  could  enforce  the  act  as  far  as  it  went,  the  re- 
mainder would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  oath  according  to  the  sta- 
tutes still  remained,  but  the  act,  as  Mr.  Miller  conceived,  repealed  the  declara- 
tion ;  and  if  the  latter  were  prohibited,  the  former  could  not  continue  to  be 
enforced,  so  as  to  defeat  the  end  of  the  recent  enactment. 

While  the  proctor  was  proceeding  with  the  supplication,  he  was  impatiently- 
interrupted  by  the  vice-chancellor,  who  desired  him  to  begin  with  the  oath,  ob- 
viously with  a  view  to  discover  whether  there  were  any  one  who  would  make  an 
objection  to  it.  This  was  irregular,  and  somewhat  inverted  the  proper  order 
of  proceeding ;  because  it  was  not  as  yet  theoretically  certain  that  those  who 
took  the  oath  would  obtain  the  degree.  But,  so  far,  no  objection  was  made. 
The  arbitrary  chancellor  was  suffered  to  have  every  thing  hi^  own  way.  When, 
however,  the  proctor  proceeded,  as  was  usual,  to  retMc  the  dechtration,  Mr. 
Miller  immediately  interposed,  and  addressing  the  vice-chancellor  with  great 
quietness  and  gravity,  but  in  a  tone  which  indicated  perfect  self-possession  and 
unflinching  determination,  told  him,  that  that  declaration  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  if  it  were  then  required,  he  would,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority  as  senior  non-regent,  mspend  the  cornUia,* 

Great  was  the  confusion  which  this  announcement  created  in  the  hall ;  as 
very  few  were  prepared  for  it,  Mr.  Miller  not  having  resolved  upon  his  course 
until  the  evening  before,  nor  communicated  it  to  more  than  two  individuals, 
'  his  friend  Whitley  Stokes,  and  his  tutor  Doctor  Young. 

The  vice-chancellor  stood  in  amaze  at  the  interruption  thus  experienced ; 
*  and,  not  knowing  how  at  once  to  parry  the  blow  which  was  dealt  with  such 
dexterity  and  force  by  one  from  whom  it  was  so  little  expected,  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  Miller  had  concluded,  that  he  adjourned  the  visitation  to  the  following 
Friday.  No  adjournment,  however,  took  place.  Lord  Clare  seemed  to  have 
spoken,  not  knowing  what  he  said,  and  he  still  continued  to  sit,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  At  length  he  called  over  his  friend,  the  attorney-general.  Wolf,  who  had 
attended  for  tne  pmrpose  of  graduating  as  doctor  of  laws ;  and,  after  consulting 
with  him  for  some  time,  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  recent  act.  Mr.  ^Klle^ 
immediately  accommodated  him  with  his  copy  ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
the  clause  in  question,  although  conditional  in  its  preamble,  was  peremptory  in 
its  enactment ;  and  that  the  senior  non-regent  was  fully  justified  in  putting  upon 
it  the  construction  which  he  did,  and  refusmg  to  make  himself  a  party  to  a  recital 
which  it  expressly  prohibited.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  vice-chancellor  did  go 
to  that  assembly  "  to  learn  points  of  law ;" — as  he  tacitly  stood  corrected  before 
the  youn^  man  whom  he  had  at  first  so  sharply  rebuked,  and  admitted  the  jus- 
tice of  his  view,  by  suffering  the  commencement  to  proceed  without  requiring 
the  declaration  to  be  read.  From  that  time  Roman  Catholics  have  freely  gra- 
duated in  our  University. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Miller  has  appeared  only  in  a  light  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
win  the  favour  of  honest  and  independent  men,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
college.  As  one  who  could  spurn  abase  attempt  to  seduce  him  from  his  int^rity, 
in  the  case  of  the  offers  which  were  made  him  by  Adair,  under  circimistances 
80  well  calculated  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  severest  trial,  he  was  much  and  de- 
servedly respected  and  admired.  As  the  friend  of  good  letters,  and  the  stre- 
nuous assertor  of  the  interests  of  his  order,  as  he  evinced  himself  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  which  had  reference  to  the  provostship,   he  won 


.  •  In  words,  he  over-stated  his  powers  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  no 
degree  could  be  given  without  his  assent,  and  by  withnolding  it  he  could  virtualltf 
suspend  the  comtVia. 
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golden  opinions  from  his  own  body,  and  did  not  lose  anj  character  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  at  large.  And  on  th'is  late  occasion,  when  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  offer  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  most  able  and  arbitrary  vice- 
chancellor  the  college  ever  had,  while  there  were  many  who  could  wish  that  he 
bad  been  wiser  or  more  discreet,  there  were  few  who  could  wish  that  he  was  less 
courageous  or  less  independent.  He  was  now  to  appear  in  a  new  character,  in 
which  he  lost  much  of  his  popularity,  and,  if  we  may  use  a  distinction  of  my 
uncle  Toby,  in  which,  if  he  was  right  as  an  academician,  he  was  assuredly 
wrong  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  We  allude  to  his  fracas  with  the  Histo- 
rical Society. 

This  society  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  having  been 
established  originally  by  Grattan  and  his  collegiate  cotemporaries ;  and  it 
proved  one  of  the  most  admirable  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  oratory  and  of 
polite  letters,  that  had  ever,  we  write  in  sober  seriousness,  aris3n  in  any  age  or 
any  country.  The  young  men  met  together  under  regulations  of  their  own  ; 
and  their  exercises  in  oratory,  history,  and  composition  were  so  contrived,  as  to 
convert  the  most  useful  of  pursuits  into  the  most  i^eeable  of  relaxations. 

In  our  collegiate  system,  if  there  be  a  prominent  defect,  it  is,  the  little  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  the  belles  lettreSy  as  compared  with  the  very 
great  if  not  exclusive  favour  with  which  the  severer  sciences  are  regarded. 
This  is  the  defect  now,  and  it  was,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner,  the  de- 
fect then.  But  this  defeat  was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  supplied  by  the 
historical  society.  In  that,  what  the  University  failed  to  do  for  them,  the 
young  men  contrived  to  do  for  themselves. 

The  theme  is  one  upon  which  even  we  cotild  be  eloquent ;  but  we  will  not 
trust  ourselves  to  descant  upon  it  at  any  length  ;  and  we  hasten  to  the  imme- 
diate occasion  which  brought  the  subject  of  this  sketch  into  conflict  with  the 
society. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  he  was  junior  dean,  and,  as  such,  charged 
with  the  discipline  of  the  University.  By  some  chance,  one  evening,  in  the 
long  vacation,  as  he  was  walking  through  the  library  square,  his  attention  was 
drawn  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  a  hackney  coach,  out  of  which  he  saw, 
going  into  one  of  the  buildings,  three  young  persons  whom  he  knew,  and  two 
women.  The  gentlemen,  he  understood,  were  occupying  chambers  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  owners  ;  and  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  report  the 
occurrence  to  the  board,  and  to  leave  them  to  deal  with  the  individuals  as  they 
should  think  right.  The  matter  was  properly  viewed  as  a  very  serious  offence 
against  discipline  by  the  heads  of  the  University,  and  an  order  was  made,  ex- 
cluding the  three  individuals  involved  in  this  gross  outrage  against  all  propriety 
from  the  precincts  of  the  college.  So  far,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Miller  was  all 
right,  and  here  he  thought  the  matter  would  have  ended. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  so.  In  the  following  winter,  happening  to 
attend  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  he  saw  there  one  of  these  very  onen- 
ders.  This  was  a  species  of  contumacy,  as  regarded  college  discipline,  which  a 
strict  academic  could  not  well  endure  ;  and  he  applied,  first  to  the  auditor,  and 
then  to  the  chairman,  to  have  the  obnoxious  individual  removed  ; — but  in  vain  ; 
neither  of  them  were  disposed  to  exert  the  power  or  the  influence  which  they 
possessed,  for  that  purpose.  He  then  spoke,  personally,  to  the  gentleman  him- 
s^f,  and  intimated,  that  his  presence  any  longer  to  such  a  place,  would  be  re- 
garded in  a  very  serious  light  by  the  board,  and  visited  with  the  very  strongest 
mark  of  their  displeasure.  Upon  this,  that  gentleman  at  once  withdrew,  and 
Miller  thought,  very  naturally,  that  the  subject  would  be  heard  of  no  more. 

But  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  society  was  at  that  period  such  as  not  rea- 
dily to  brook  such  an  interference  with  their  members ;  and  they  very  foolishly 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  junior 
dean,  in  thus  carrying  the  strictness  of  the  college  law  into  what  they  very 
absurdly  imagined  to  be  an  invasion  of  their  independence.  But  he  was  before 
hand  with  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the  board  as  a  body  by  whom,  in  thus 
presuming  to  question  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  all  college  discipline  was 
set  at  nought.  Then  it  was  that  the  war  began.  The  board  prepared  a  series 
of  regulations,  a  strict  compliance  with  which  was  required  if  the  society  were 
loiy  longer  to  be  continued  within  the  walls  of  college.     These  rules  wer« 
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r^ected ;  and  th^  cotisequ^ce  was>  the  exclusion  of  the  society  ftom  the  room 
in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  meet,  and  their  removal  to  William-street, 
where  they  continued  for  some  time  to  hold  their  sittings ;  a  change  hy  which 
hoth  the  society  and  the  college  sustained  a  loss  ;  the  one  missing  its  securest 
shelter,  and  the  only  atmosphere  within  which  it  could  properly  thrive  ;  and 
the  other  losing  its  brightest  ornament. 

Now,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  what  it  is  which,  in  this  alTair,  we  can 
i(nd  fault  with  In  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Miller  ?  We  frankly  answer,  nothing. 
He  was  strictly  right  in  all  that  he  did ;  only,  had  he  duly  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  institute  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he  might  have  contrived,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  compromising  his  own  dignity,  to  humour  and  manage 
its  touchy  and  troublesome  members,  so  as  not  to  occasion  the  outbreak  which 
ended  in  its  disruption  from  the  University.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
waited  until  the  committee  had  actually  made  its  report,  before  he  preferred  his 
complaint  against  them ;  because  their  own  good  sense  might  have  come  to 
their  aid,  and  the  affair  taken  a  turn  which  would  have  rendered  any  ulterior 
proceeding  unnecessary.  But,  with  the  society,  the  body  of  the  fellows  but 
little  sympathised.  The  strictly  and  almost  exclusively  scientific  qualifications 
which  obtained  station  in  the  one,  were  not  by  any  means  those  which  led  to 
distinction  in  the  other.  The  grave  and  quiet  mathematician  despised  the 
clap-trap  orator ;  and  the  latter  had  too  often  but  little  respect  for  the  powers 
upon  which  the  other  prided  himself,  and  which  in  our  college  have  always 
insured  a  substantial  recompense  to  their  possessor.  Hence,  a  sort  of 
jealousy  and  aversion  which  begat  in  many  of  the  fellows  a  step- mother  feeling 
towards  the  society,  and  in  many  of  the  most  distingaished  members  of  the 
society  rather  a  lack  of  that  filial  reverence  with  which  it  was  but  right  that 
they  should  regard  their  academic  superiors.  How  far  these  observations 
apply  to  Mr.  Miller  in  the  case  before  us,  we  must  not  presume  to  say ;  but 
our  belief  is,  that  the  society  would  have  been  found  more  manageable,  had  he 
not  sought  to  curb  them  with  too  rude  a  hand. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  times  were  critical  during  which  this 
occurred ;  and  that  a  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  the  society  such  as  would 
have  rendered  it  in  a  very  high  dj^ee  difficult  to  keep  them  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  academic  obedience.  The  presence  of  extern  members,  whose  names 
had  long  ceased  to  be  on  the  college  books,  and  who  were  even  of  very  consi- 
derable standing  at  the  bar,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline of  which  tnere  was  too  much  reason  to  complain  ;  and  the  college  owed 
the  loss  of  the  society  fully  as  much  to  the  refractory  spirit  which  was  encou- 
raged by  the  heady  and  intemperate  who  were  beyond  the  control  of  the 
board,  as  to  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  governing  authorities,  to 
afford  it  their  countenance  or  approbation.  Nay,  we  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  new  rules  which  were  proposed  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  society, 
were  in  themselves  good  and  wise.  It  was  the  temper  in  which  the  whole 
affair  was  taken  up  which  was  resented.  The  voice  was  Jacob's  voice,  but  the 
hands  were  the  hands  of  Esau. 

The  most  unpleasa.nt  result  of  this  affair,  as  far  as  Miller  was  personally 
concerned,  was  the  interruption  of  an  early  friendship  which  had  subsisted 
since  their  school-boy  days  between  him  ana  the  present  Chief  Justice  Bushe, 
who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  society,  and  keenly  resented  the  condiJit 
of  the  board.  Their  differences,  however,  were  at  length  composed,  and  a 
re-union  sometimes  takes  place  when  the  chief  goes  the  northern  (^cuit,  which 
affords  to  these  gifted  men,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  on  such  occa- 
sions to  be  of  their  company,  the  very  highest  degree  of  social  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  Long  may  they  continue  thus  to  regale  the  evening  hours  of  life, 
by  pleasures,  at  once  exhilarating  and  pure,  which  break,  with  all  the  rich 
lights  of  an  autumnal  sun-shine,  through  the  lengthening  shadows  of  thuir 
declining  years,  and  gild,  by  the  recollections  of  a  youth  well  spent,  and  con- 
spicuous for  intellectual  enterprize,  an  old  age  which  is  full  of  honour. 

It  was,  we  believe,  in  1792,  that  he  travelled  through  England  with  the  pre- 
sent Dean  Burrowes,  a  man  whose  rich  intellectual  stores,  and  whose  varied 
accomplishments  must  have  rendered  such  a  tour  very  delightfuL  They  had  the 
Advantage  of  letters  of  iotroductiou  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  which  brought 
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them  into  the  Society  of  all  the  choicest  of  the  wits  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
day.  At  one  dinner  party  to  which  they  were  invited  by  that  ornament  of  the 
arts,  and  that  patron  of  literature,  they  met  Burke,  Malone,  Bishop  Percy, 
Brocklesby,  Morgan,  Kemble  and  his  lady.  It  does  not  always  happen  on  such 
occasions,  that  an  assemblage  of  wits  are  the  best  company ;  at  least  on  the 
present  they  did  not  so  prove.  Miller  might  have  expected  too  much,  but  he 
was  unquestionably  disappointed:  Morgan,  who  had  obtained  some  credit  by  a 
paradoxical  vindication  of  the  courage  of  Falstaff,  got  mounted  upon  hia 
favourite  hobbv,  much  more  evidently  to  his  own  delight,  than  to  the  amiise- 
ment  or  the  edification  of  his  hearers ;  and  when  that  topic  was  exhausted,  he 
started  new  game  of  the  same  kind,  and  maintained,  with  great  earnestness, 
that  it  was  Macbeth  who  stimulated  his  wife  to  the  murder !  Burke  evinced 
manifest  chagrin  and  uneasiness ;  and  we  believe  all  the  party  separated  without 
having  a  better  opinion  of  each  other  than  they  had  before. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Miller  (now  we  believe  Dr.  Miller)  married ;  and  he  became 
at  once  more  settled  in  his  habits  and  more  determined  in  his  studies  than  he 
could  boast  of  being  at  any  previous  period.  He  resolved  to  fix  upon  some 
intellectual  pursuit  which  might  engage  his  thoughts  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  professorship  of  mechanical  philosophy  was  one  which  he  would  have 
gladly  filled,  and  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  well  discharged 
the  important  duties ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  his  effort  to  obtain  it  by  the 
competition  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Doctor  Elrington.  Nor  have  the 
public  any  reason  to  regret  that  such  was  the  case,  as  otherwise  he  might 
never  have  meditated  the  work  by  which  he  has  achieved  an  undying  remem- 
brance. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  humble  duties  of  the  ofiice  of  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  modem  history,  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  then  provost.  Doctor 
Kearney,  to  the  efforts  by  which  he  subsequently  became  so  creditably  distin- 
guished. This  learned  man  directed  Miller's  attention  to  the  exertions  of  his 
own  brother.  Doctor  Michael  Kearney,  who  had  gained  lasting  character  by 
only  four  lectures  on  the  history  of  Rome ;  and  pointed  to  the  field  of  modem 
history  as  one  comparatively  untrod,  and  which  would  richly  reward  his 
labours.  It  was  true  Kearney  was  professor,  while  Miller  was  but  assistant 
professor  ;  but  as  his  chief  literally  did  nothing,  he  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
provost*s  suggestion,  and  undertake  the  course  which  he  had  proposed. 

Now  commenced  the  labours  which  have  never  since  been  interrupted,  and 
which  have  proved  his  great  solamen  under  the  tedium  vita, .  and  their  own 
rich  reward.  As  we  have  reviewed  his  lectures  in  a  former  number,  (No.  77, 
for  May,  1839,)  we  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  swell  this  paper 
by  enlarging  upon  them ;  and  we  shall  accordingly  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  what  has  been  already  said,  and  suffering  Doctor  Miller  to  give  his 
own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led,  almost  accidentally,  to  dis- 
cover the  principle  by  which  the  events  of  history  were  harmonised  as  a 
system  of  divine  and  providential  administration.  In  the  preface  to  the  four 
volume  edition  of  his  interesting  work,  published  by  Duncan,  in  1832,  he 
thus  writes :  — 

••  The  author  was  first  led  to  speculate  on  the  structure  of  political  society,  by 
PAstley's  lectures  on  history  and  general  policy,  which  had  casually  attracted  his 
attention,  when  he  was  seeking. for  general  information,  having  been  not  long  be- 
fore released  from  a  prescribed  course  of  academic  study.  By  the  latter  lectures 
he  was  particularly  interested,  as  they  treat  of  the  providential  government  of 
God,  though  very  generally  and  indistinctly.  The  topic  which  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  his  mind,  was  that  which  treats  of  the  advantages  of  war  and 
conquest.  He  did  not  then,  however,  nor  during  the  nine  following  vears,  contem- 
plate the  formation  of  any  theory  of  history,  nor  propose  to  himself  the  study  of 
It  as  an  object  of  any  peculiar  attention.  The  only  use,  which  in  this  interval,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  make  of  the  reflections  sug'gested  by  that  work,  was  that,  in 
preaching  before  the  University  on  one  of  the  days  of  humiliation  appointed  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  took  occasion  to  represent  political  commu- 
nities, not  as  moral  and  accountable  persons,  the  objects  of  temporal  reward  or 
punishment,  but  as  moral  instruments  of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  an  Almighty 
ruler."  ^  I 
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**  Some  unforeseen  arrangements,  abont  the  vear  1800,  placed  the  author  m  tJv 
•ituation  of  assistant  to  the  professor  of  moiL*rn  liistorj.  In  this  departeu^:, 
Uttlo- had  been  done  at  anytime,  and  latterly  almost  nothinq^.  The  author  «&> 
urged  by  the  provost  to  render  his  new  situation  effective,  and  enconra«^ed  to  4i> 
liver  a  course  of  public  lectures,  though  not  properly  the  duty  of  hin  suborchiut^ 
station.  In  compliance  with  the  exhortation  of  lus  superior,  he  looked  around  fu- 
•ome  general  view  of  modern  history,  by  which  he  might  give  the  nece^ssarr  ccm- 
nexion  to  a  course  of  lectures.  Prepossessed  in  favour  of  no  system,  in  truth,  ant 
having  thought  of  any,  he  sought  merely  for  the  combination  of  order,  but  in  seek- 
ing for  this,  he  was  gradually  led  to  perceive  a  real  combination  of  events,  as  t^ 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  plan  of  providential  government.'* 

**  From  this  detail  it  must  appear,  that  the  system  now  proposed  has  been  formed 
as  abstractedly  from  all  prepossession,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  As  Bradley  dis- 
covered the  aberration  or  light,  and  a  confirmation  of  its  prodigious  velocitj,  wbn 
he  was  endeavouring  to  measure  the  parallax  of  a  star,  so  in  this  case  was  tbe 
plan  of  a  providential  government  suggested  to  the  author,  when  the  orderh 
combination  of  a  course  of  lectures  was  the  object  of  his  inquiry."  ••  I>nriog]us^ 
years  the  original  suggestion  had  lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  when  it  was  ealW 
into  activity  by  the  duty  of  an  unsought  situation.*  Concerning  the  political  qoe^ 
tions  of  his  own  time  and  country,  the  author  has  elsewhere  maintained  deodei 
opinions  :  but  he  has  carefully  abstained  from  converting  hb  examination  of  g<r=«- 
ral  history  into  a  vehicle  for  the  discussions  of  the  passing  day.  H's  view  was 
too  high  /or  such  an  object.  1113  hope  of  advancing  securely  m  a  new  path  of 
philosophy  would  not  permit  him  to  embarrass  himself  with  speculating  on  the  cna- 
•equence  of  recent  events  permitted  to  subsist  only  so  long  as  they  shoold  be 
suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans  of  divine  goodness.'* 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  energy  and  the  perseverance  of  Doctor  Miller, 
that  he  was  already  severely  overworked  when  he  volunteered  to  undertake 
this  additional  duty.  He  had  in  his  house  three  private  pupils  of  different 
classes,  and  was  one  of  the  constant  college  preachers,  when  he  resolved  upon 
the  prelections,  the  preparation  for  which  would  have  alone  been  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  whole  time.  Rut  the  growing  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  subject 
was  such  as  to  render  him  indifferent  to  almost  any  accumulation  of  laboor 
which  they  could  involve  ;  and  the  public  favour  had  been  so  strongly  mani- 
fested towards  the  execution  of  his  task,  as  to  furnish  already  a  grati^ing 
earnest  of  what,  upon  its  completion,  might  be  expected. 

For  four  years  he  continued  to  deliver  six  or  eidit  prelections  a  year ;  but 
at  length  found  it  ouite  impossible  to  persevere,  without  abandoning  his  other 
academic  duties.  He,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1804,  resolved  to  resign  his  fel- 
lowship, and  accept  of  a  college  living  then  vacant,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  be 
might  continue  his  work  as  a  book,  if  he  could  not  prevau  on  the  board  to 
continue  him  as  a  lecturer.  But,  by  the  influence  of  Doctor  Kearney,  by 
whose  advice  the  subject  was  originally  undertaken,  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  receive  an  annual  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds,  (the  customary  salary 
at  that  time,  for  a  professor,)  until  his  course  should  be  completed. 

While  he  lectured  as  a  fellow,  the  law  school  constituted  his  lecture  room, 
and  his  audience  was  more  remarkable  for  its  intelligence  than  for  its  numbers. 
But,  as  the  course  proceeded,  the  public  interest  was  gradually  awakened  ;  and 
when  his  complete  disengagement  from  all  other  duties  enabled  him  to  besAw 
the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  was  daily  becoming 
more  familiar,  the  law  school  could  no  longer  contain  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  hear  him  ;  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  remove  to  the  examination  hall,  where 
he  had  the  gratification  of  enchaining  the  attention  of  as  distinguished  an  assem- 
blage as  had  ever,  on  any  previous  occasion,  been  collected  within  its  walls. 
Here  were  to  be  found,  not  merely  the  academic,  but  the  lawyer,  the  senator, 
the  philosopher,  the  minister  of  the  day,  who  all  listened  with  instruction  and 
delight  to  the  lecturer  by  whom  ''  the  plan*'  seemed  to  have  been  discovered  in 
conformity  with  which  what  before  appeared  to  be  *'  the  mighty  maze**  of  human 
affairs  was  ordered ; — and  even  those  who  could  not  fully  admit  the  justice  o 
his  view  of  God's  providential  government,  were  yet  gratified  and  instructed  by 
the  copiousness  of  his  elo^uence^  and  the  richness  and  the  variety  of  his  uiht^ 
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mation.  In  1811,  the  lectures  were  completed,  but  it  was  not  until  1816  that 
his  two  first  volumes  appeared.  They  were  followed,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years,  by  the  remaining  volumes  in  pairs,  and  the  whole  eight  have  been 
now  for  some  time  before  the  public.  An  edition  condensed  into  four  volumes 
was  afterwards  published,  by  Murray's  suggestion,  which  contains  the  au- 
thor's latest  improvements. 

In  1817,  Doctor  Miller,  finding  his  family  increased  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen living  children,  was  induced  to  seek  an  augmentation  of  his  resources  bj 
asking  for  the  mastership  of  the  school  of  Armagh,  which  was  immediately  con^ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  late  primate.  Highly  as  we  honour  the  office  which  he 
holds,  it  is  not  without  much  pain  that  we  contemplate  such  a  man  in  such  a 
position  ;  nor  is  it  a  little  of  philosophy  which  can  reconcile  him  to  his  lot  as  a 
mere  teacher  of  youth,  while  he  sees  Plunket  lord  chancellor,  Bushe  chief 
justice,  John  Sealy  Townshend  a  master  in  chancery,  and  so  many  inferior 
men,  with  whom  it  would  be  positive  humiliation  to  compare  him  for  a  single 
moment,  in  the  possession  of  honours  and  emoluments  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions far  superior  to  those  which  he  enjoys.  But  no  one  who  converses  with 
the  old  man  can  discover  in  him  a  trace  of  the  chagrin  which  it  is  too  natural 
that  he  should  feel  for  the  neglect  which  he  had  experienced,  and  he  still  holds 
on  the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  with  a  mind  as  unclouded  by  care,  and  a  temper 
as  unruffled  by  disappointment,  as  though  his  position  in  life  were  in  all  respects 
upon  a  level  with  his  acknowledged  talents  and  his  high  pretensions. 

The  office  of  surrogate  to  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  which  he  holds  in  addition 
to  his  other  preferments,  has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  appearing,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  as  the  expounder  and  vindicator  of  our  laws,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical ;  in  which  character  the  vigour  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  have  been  strikingly  displayed.  Our  readers 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  remember  the  case  of  the  home  mission,  as  it  was  called, 
which  was  brought  before  him,  upon  the  compliunt  of  a  clergyman  who  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  irregular  ministrations  of  individuals  deputed 
by  that  body  to  officiate  in  hts  parish.  By  his  decision,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  a  copious  disqubition  respecting  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation, its  true  character  was  so  fully  made  known,  as  to  lead,  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  to  a  revisal  of  its  principles,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  the 
evils  which  were  complained  of,  namely,  a  usurpation  upon  the  authority  of  the 
diocesan,  and  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  mcumbent.  It  has  now  taken  a 
form  which  will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  perfectly  compatible  with  ecclesiitstical 
rule  ;  and  its  members  have  as  much  reason  to  feel  indebted  to  Doctor  Miller 
for  having  reduced  it  within  proper  limits,  as  the  parochial  clergy,  while  it  ex- 
ceeded those  limits,  for  being  protected  against  it. 

But  in  the  case  of  Lemon  v.  Lemon,  he  performed  a  still  higher  service,  and 
one  by  which  the  irregularities  of  dissenting  marriages,  as  they  have,  of  late 
years,  been  too  frequently,  we  will  not  say  solemnized,  but  perpetrated,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  may,  we  should  hope,  be  restrained.  The  object  of  this  suit 
was,  to  determine  a  claim  to  the  administration  of  the  effects  of  Thomas  Lemon, 
the  executors  named  by  him  in  his  will  having  renounced.  The  women  wha 
thus  came  into  court,  each  pretended  to  be  the  widow  of  the  deceased ;  and  the 
object  of  the  suit  was,  to  determine  to  whom  that  title  properly  belonged,  or 
^ether  either  could  legally  claim  it. 

This  question  necessarily  involved  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  mar- 
riage, in  all  its  bearings,  and  what  it  is  which,  according  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  constitutes  a  legal  marriage ;  as,  if  it  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  civil  contract,  which  might  be  privately  entered  into,  and  secretly  con- 
summated, his  decision  must  be  given  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Scottish  law, 
and  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned  must  have  the  benefit  of  administra- 
tion. With  this  view,  he  enters  upon  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
marriage,  as,  from  the  earliest  period,  it  was  regarded  by  the  laws  of  England ; 
and  we  extract  from  his  public  judgment  the  following  passages,  not  merely 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  principle 
which  they  tend  to  establish,  but  also  because  of  the  sing^ar  vigour  and  clear- 
ness of  judgment  evinced  by  one  who  is  now  approaching  to  his  dgfatieth  year. 
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•nd  thf  maitarlj  commMid  of  hUtorioal  detail  which  eaviaoM  tilt  wdl-read  ani 
the  philotopbical  historuui. 


**  The  law  of  marriage  in  this  oonntry  has  heen  a  subject  of  mneh  nBaeriazBtj, 
especially  since  the  year  1811,  when  Lord  Stowell  pronooaced  hia  weU-kDOwa 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple.  That  was  the  case  of  a  aur- 
riage  had  in  Scotland,  which  was  pleaded  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  LciidoB,  to 
avoid  a  marriage  subsequently  solemnised  in  England.  The  decision  of  tike  eoartr 
which  established  the  Scottii>h  marriage,  was,  of  course,  formed  in  correspoiHls&os 
with  the  marriage-law  of  Scotland,  the  country  in  which  the  earlier  maj-riage  had 
been  had,  and  might  not  much  have  influenced  opinion  in  regard  to  the  marriage- 
law  of  this  country,  if  the  learned  judge  had  not  intimated,  that  the  same  had  beea 
also  the  marriage-law  of  England  before  the  enactment  of  the  26t]i  of  Geo.  11^ 
whence  it  has  been  by  many  mferred,  that  the  same  must  be  the  awrria^e^lav  af 
Ireland  at  this  day,  no  general  marriage-law,  like  that  of  England,  hAring^  i 
been  enacted  for  this  country. 

*'  The  judgment  then  pronounced  by  Lord  Stowell  established  aa  valid  a  a 
riage  privately  concluded  by  a  written  contract,   and  secretly  consa 


between  two  youn^  persons,  one  of  them  a  minor,  it  being  a  part  of  the  eagaga- 
ment,  that  it  shoula  be  kept  secret  during  the  life  of  the  lather  of  the  minor,  wW 
it  was  known  would  disapprove  of  it.  To  the  soundness  of  that  judgment  I  bow 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  the  authority,  and  to  the  laborious  research,  of  tke 
eminent  judge,  by  whom  it  was  delivered  ;  but,  as  the  like  deference  is  no€  eon- 
sidered  due  to  the  incidental  observations,  the  obiter  dicta,  eresk  of  the  moat  e«- 
nent  judges,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  question  tha  sound— aa  of  the 
remark  relating  to  the  law  of  England,  and,  by  consequenee,  to  that  of  Iraiaad. 
which  I  have  just  now  noticed.  Lord  Stowell,  indeed,  could  scaroelj  have  ban 
even  professionally  required  to  consider  the  question  as  relating  to  the  law  of 
England,  for  the  statute  of  the  26th  of  Geo.  II.,  which,  by  the  most  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  rcouisite  conditions  of  a  lawful  marriage  in  that  country  had  precluded 
all  such  considerations,  had  been  enacted  fifty-ei^t  years  before  the  determina- 
tion of  this  cause,  and  consequently,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prof^issioBal 
life  of  the  judge." 

**  It  might  weU  be  supposed  that,  among  a  people  so  peculiarly  attaehed  te 
religious  observances  as  the  earlier  Romans,  an  engagement  so  important  as  mar- 
riage would  not  be  destitute  of  a  religious  sanction.  We  aeoordingly  fiad  (Heia- 
eccii  Antiq.  Rom.  Jurisprud.  etc.  lib.  1,  tit.  10)  that  the  primitive  fiorm  of  eoa* 
tracting  it,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  prescription  of  Romulus  htoMeif, 
comprehended  a  solemn  sacrifice,  from  a  part  of  the  solemnity  of  which  it  recetvad 
its  appellation  confarreaiio.  In  process  of  tune,  however,  two  others  were  intro- 
duced, coemption  and  use,  from  which  the  religious  ceremony  was  excluded,  the 
former  consisting  merely  in  a  civil  contract,  the  latter  deriving  its  validity  whollr 
from  a  cohabitation,  continued  without  interruption  during  a  year.  The  first  and 
solemn  form  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  partly  on  account  of  the  expenses 
attending  it,  but  chiefly  as  it  placed  difficulties  in  tfaui  way  of  divorce,  which,  in  the 
licentiousness  of  the  later  Romans,  became  a  frequent  and  fieuQidiiar  practica  It 
accordingly  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  insomuch  that,  as  we  have  been  informtd  by 
Tacitus,  it  wholly  ceased  in  the  reign  of  the  emptor  Tiberius.  In  that  forai 
therefore,  of  the  Roman  law,  in  which  it  was  transmitted  as  a  code  to  the  modcni 
nations  of  Europe,  no  vestige  of  a  religious  ceremony  appeared  in  connexion  with 
the  engagement  of  marriage,  but  it  presented  itself  merely  as  a  dvil  contract ;  and 
so  far  as  the  influence  of  that  law  was  extended,  it  so  continued  to  be  esteemed 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

**  Tnis  civil  law  becoming  the  original  law  of  Scotland,  there  was  not  any  thing 
in  the  primitive  and  fundamental  ordinances  of  that  country,  which  bestowed  upon 
marrii^e  a  religious  sanction.  In  a  later  time,  a  Sootti^  canon  ^d  requires  Oiai 
marriage  should  be  celebrated  in  facie  eecleeuB  $  but  the  vehement  ardour  of  a 
religious  reformation,  as  it  was  effected  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  pea- 
pie,  disposed  them  to  throw  from  them  a  restriction  imposed  on  tham  by  tha 
church  which  they  abjured,  and  thus  to  return  to  the  prmciple  of  a  pagan  and 
licentious  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  reform  to  push  to  such  an  extreme 
the  notion  of  a  merely  civil  contract,  that  an  engagement  secretly  executed,  and 
purposely  kept  secret,  has  been  allowed  to  invali&te  a  subsequent  marriage,  pub. 
liely  and  formally  sdemjiised." 

<*  Id  addHpan  to  ihaaa  twa  gr#at  stfaami  of  tiie  oiril  and  tha  cmuimi  law,  eM 
of  which  had  come  down  from  the  time  of  Roman  domination,  the  other  from  the 
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JUiglo- Saxon  period,  preceding  the  Korman  conouest  of  England,  a  third,  the 
canon  law  of  modern  Rome,  arose  about  the  year  1151,  when  the  scattered  canon9 
of  preceding  times  were  first  reduced  into  a  system,  in  the  decree  of  Gratian, 
composed  in  emulation  of  the  civil  law,  then  studiously  cultivated  in  the  university 
of  Wologna.  In  this  new  code,  the  acknowledged  principle  of  the  civil  law,  that 
marriage  was  merely  a  civil  contract,  was,  as  of  course,  recognised  and  maintained, 
though  after  a  short  time,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  early  in  the  following 
century,  or  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  completed  the  system  of  papiu 
domination,  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  celebration  was  superadded.  But  so 
elosely  did  the  canon  law  of  Rome  still  adhere  to  the  civil  law  in  this  particular, 
that  suits  were  received  for  compelling  the  ecclesiastical  celebration  in  fulfilment 
of  the  civil  engagement,  as  if  the  religious  solemnity,  though  implying  the  free  and 
entire  consent  of  the  parties,  were  merely  matter  of  order  and  regulation ;  and 
moreover,  children,  bom  before  the  ecclesiastical  celebration,  were  in  consequence 
of  it  acknowledged  as  legitimate. 

*'  It  thus  appears,  that,  in  modem  Europe,  there  have  been  three  distinct  streams 
of  law  concerned  in  supplying  its  jurisprudence,  and  not  one,  only,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration already  cited  from  Mr.  Hargrave  ;  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  consi- 
der, not  merely  how  one  of  these  may  have  been  divided  into  ramifications,  but 
how  the  three  may  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  intermixed  or  separated,  and 
snore  particularly  how  far  the  civil  and  canon  laws  have  acted  upon  that  stream 
of  Saxon  law,  which  was  the  true  and  principal  source  of  all  our  own  legis- 
lation. 

"  Among  the  Saxon  laws  (Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  p.  75)  we  find  the  following  ordi- 
nance of  Edmund,  who  reigned  fVom  the  year  940  to  the  year  946.  Under  the 
title,  Quo  modo  virgo  desponsanda  et  quinam  ritus  ibi  esse  dgbent,  it  is  thus  directed, 
after  several  other  regulations,  that  the  transaction  should  be  completed  by  the 
priest : —  *  Dationi  presbyttr  internt ;  is  de  jure  cwm  Dei  benedietione  conjunctienem 
somm  aduHore  debet  in  ommi  felicitatis  pknUudine,*  Here  we  see,  that  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  priest  was  not  directed  merely  as  a  matter  of  solemnity  and  order ; 
he  was  to  accomplish  the  conjugal  union  of  the  two  parties,  adunare,  and  to  per- 
form this  office  de  jure.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Saxon  legislation,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  legislation  of  England ;  for  we 
know,  that  there  was  then  no  distinction  of  civil  and  eoclesiasticaf  jurisdictions, 
and,  conseauently,  no  separation  of  two  rival  and  contending  codes.  The  bishop 
was  officially  a  member  of  the  shire-gemot,  or  county  court.  In  whidi  all  offences 
were  brought  to  trial  before  the  combined  authorities  of  the  church  and  state.  Nor 
does  the  ordinance  here  cited  appear  to  have  been  a  solitary  or  contingent  act  of 
li^slation,  but  to  have  grown  out  of  the  general  principles  and  habits  of  those 
northern  nations  ;  for  WUkins  has  subjoined,  in  a  note,  a  corresponcting  regulation 
of  the  Saxons  and  Goths,  according  to  which,  a  contract  was  formally  made  in  tke 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  consecration  then  performed  by  a  priest. 

**  Such  was  the  law  of'^marriage  according  to  the  common  law  of  England,  as  it 
existed  in  its  primitive  state  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  For  the  occasion  of  the 
confusion  which  has  since  arisen  on  the  subject,  we  must  look  to  the  Influence  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  which,  while  it  effected  a  great  change  in  the  law  of  pro- 
perty by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  polity,  gave  being  also  to  a  separation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  the  bishop  being  no  longer  a  membmr 
of  the  county  court.  From  this  time,  marriage  in  England  oecame  a  subject  of 
two  distinct  jurisdictions,  and  the  common  law,  leaving  to  the  clergy  the  religione 
part  of  the  engagement,  appears  to  have  considered  itself  as  concerned  wUh  it 
only  so  far  as  it  could  be  classed  with  civil  contracts.  Still,  however,  I  conceive 
decisive  indications  may  be  discovered,  plainly  enough  proving,  that  the  civil  con- 
tract of  marriage  was  regarded  but  as  a  part  of  an  engagement,  which  was  under- 
stood to  have  also  a  higher  and  a  sacred  character.*' 

*  «  ♦  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

**  I  have  hitherto  considered  the  common  law  only  as  it  might  be  discovered  in 
its  original  source  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  the  argument  is,  by  no  means. 
limited  to  that  remote  inquiry ;  for,  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry  III.,  or  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years  after  the  conquest,  the  barons,  at  the  parliament  of  Merton, 
when  they  were  urged  to  adopt  the  canon  law,  for  legitimltting  children  born  be- 
fore marriage,  unanimously  uttered  the  memorable  declaration,  that  they  would 
not  change  the  laws  of  England.  We  have  here  a  solemn  testimony  of  the  highest 
authority,  that  the  laws  of  England  acknowledged  no  other  legitimacy,  than  that 
which  was  constituted  by  a  marriage  solemnized  as  a  religious  engagement,  reject- 
ing the  loose  notion  of  the  canonist,  who  sought  only  to  reconcile  the  intervention 
of  the  priest  with  the  civil  contract  of  the  Roman  law,  and,  the  former  being  se- 
cured, were  willing  to  concede  to  the  latter  the  character  of  marriage.* 
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U  pon  the  distinction  thus  established,  his  decision  was  founded.  Marriage 
was  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere  civil  rite  ;  and  as  neither  of  the 
parties  could  bring  their  connection  with  the  deceased  within  the  description  of 
a  marriage  duly  'solemnized  according  to  law,  the  claims  of  both  were  dis- 
allowed, and  the  administration  was  assigned  to  the  next  of  kin. 

This  decision  will,  it  is  hoped,  go  far  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  from  which 
much  inconvenience  was  experienced,  namely,  marriage,  or  pretended  marriage, 
by  presbyterian  clergymen,  of  persons  not  properly  belonging  to  their  persua- 
sion, upon  the  mere  payment  of  subscription  for  a  seat  in  one  of  their  houses  of 
worship,  for  a  year,  which  the  minister  afS^ted  to  take  as  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  they  were  presbyterians.  This  fiction  is  now  solemnly  discountenanced  by 
the  profound  and  able  judgment  of  Doctor  Miller ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
none  but  the  most  d^raded  couple-beggar  will  ever  resort  to  it  again. 

In  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  him  to  omit  the  very  decided  stand  which  he  made,  during  1829,  against 
the  emancipating  policy  of  the  Wellington  administration.  He  was  then  better 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  working  of  popery,  than  he  had  been,  at 
that  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  hailed  the  commencement  of  those  con- 
cessions which  have  since  been  felt  as  a  desolating  flood ;  and  he  hesitated  not 
at  his  advanced  age,  to  stand  forth  and  give  utterance  to  words  of  wisdom 
which,  had  not  the  parliament  resembled  the  deaf  adder,  would  have  saved  the 
empire  from  calamities  of  which  we  have  seen  the  beginning,  and  of  which  our 
children's  children  may  not  see  the  end. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  hb  life,  he  disre- 
garded hb  own  personal  interest  in  advocating  what  was  called  a  liberal  policy 
towards.the  Roman  Catholics  ;  so,  at  a  later  he  never  hesitated  to  protest  against 
that  policy,  when  it  was  carried,  as  he  thought,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
although  in  so  doing  he  was  sure  to  offend  the  friends  and  the  patrons  to  whom 
he  must  have  chiefly  looked  up  for  professional  advancement. 

He  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  he  lost 
the  faithful  partner  of  his  cares  and  labours  ;  and  has  borne  it  like  a  Chris- 
tian, while  he  felt  it  like  a  man.  His  children  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  in  most  instances  happily  established  in  life.  The  olive  branches  which 
were  round  about  his  table  are  now  themselves  flourbhing  trees ;  and  he  b  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution,  which  prombes  to  him  the 
patriarch's  blessing, — length  of  days.  For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  has 
subsbted  entirely  on  vegetable  diet ;  and  if  one  might  judge,  from  hb  instance, 
of  the  efficacy  of  an  abstinence  from  animal  food  in  producing  the  '<  mem  sana 
in  corpore  sano,**  we  should  soon  witness  a  large  society  of  teetotalers  in  meat  as 
well  as  in  drink,  and  Father  Mathew  himself  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  dbtillers 
and  publicans,  than  Doctor  Miller  would  be  found  to  be  to  Shambles-butchers, 
and  to  graziers.  But  beyond  all  question  the  system  which  he  has  adppted 
agrees  very  well  with  him.  He  is  now  positively  as  vigorous  in  intellect,  and 
as  capable  in  all  respects  of  encountering  the  labours  of  authorship,  as  he  was 
in  his  fortieth  year.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  he  grappled  widi  the  Pusey- 
ites,  and  they  felt  his  grip  as  the  grip  of  a  giant;  and  the  decbion  in  the  Lemou 
case,  of  which  we  have  given  a  few  extracts,  and  which  was  pronounced  only 
last  year,  has,  we  imderstand,  extorted  the  admiration  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent civilians  in  the  sbter  kingdom.  Long  may  he  continue  amongst  us,  ik/ai^ 
to  enlighten  by  his  wbdom,  and  adorn  by  his  genius,  the  country  which  has 
given  him  birth ;  and  when  the  period  approaches  which  b  to  terminate  hb 
useful  and  honourable  career  upon  earth,  while  it  can  bring  to  him  few  terrors, 
it  will,  we  trust,  be  accompanied  by  every  alleviating  circumstance  which  could 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  hb  survivors* 
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THE   NATT — BARROW*S   LIFE   OF  EARL  HOWE.* 


Against  our  usage  we  turn  to  a  work 
published  some  time  ago.  We  passed 
It  over  on  its  first  appearance,  but  as 
it  has  happened,  have  kept  it  for  a 
better  season.  Circumstances  have 
again  given  a  living  interest  to  our 
navy,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
moment  to  bring  before  our  readers 
the  memoirs  of  one  whose  name  is 
intimately  connected  with  its  dazzling 
history,  who  was  a  founder  and  an 
architect  of  its  glory — of  Richard, 
Earl  Howe.  The  more  prominent 
services  of  this  distinguished  man  have 
received  their  meed  of  fame.  The 
relief  of  Gibraltar — the  victory  of  the 
first  of  June — the  settlement  of  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet,  are  already  valued ; 
— any  one  of  them  might  have  gained 
for  him  his  earl's  coronet.  But  until 
the  publication  of  the  present  volume 
it  was  little  thought  of  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  profession,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  services  perhaps 
surpassing  these — we  mean  the  im- 
provements he  effected  in  the  navy 
m  the  course  of  a  life  devoted  to  its 
interests, — improvements  in  naviga- 
tion, in  gunnery,  in  tactics,  in  naval 
education,  in  the  formation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  signals, — in  nearly  all  details 
from  practical  seamanship,  to  the  re- 
gulation of  the  duties  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  These  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  times  the  subjects  of 
his  thoughts— even  in  the  few  short 
intervals  of  retirement  snatched  from 
a  career  of  action.  They  were  em- 
phatically his  objects,  and  he  pursued 
them  steadily  and  long — thwarted  at 
times  by  the  views  of  a  minister,  oflen 
opposed  by  popular  clamour,  but  never 
led  to  forget  them  by  motives  of  am- 
bftil^n,  or  in  hours  of  censure,  or  of 
applause, — advancing  the  navv  from  a 
state  of  much  ignorance,  unskilfulness, 
and  of  uncertain  obedience,  to  one  of 
perfect  discipline  and  of  unbounded 
confidence  in  its  practised  skill ;  and 
leaving  it  thus,  for  the  hands  of  one 
who  could  wield  the  thunderbolt — oiur 
triumphant  Nelson. 


Howe  lived  in  a  period  of  ^eat  in- 
terest in  the  nav)',  and  havmg  ren- 
dered it  such  important  services,  his 
memoirs  have  long  been  looked  for  to 
elucidate  its  history.  We  have  had 
the  lives  of  most  of  the  great  naval 
characters,  and  some  of  minor  note, 
but  none  of  Howe.  The  materials  for 
making  out  a  satisfactory  account  of 
him  from  private  sources  were  to  all 
appearance  gone,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  acquirements  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
row, combined  with  the  influence 
which  his  position  gave  him,  there  is 
not  much  probability  that  they  would 
have  ever  been  supplied.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  thus, — ^Louisa  Catherine, 
Marchioness  of  Sligo,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Lord  Howe,  was  his  ex- 
ecutrix, and  his  sister's  ;  she  thus  be- 
came possessed  of  the  family  papers^ 
and  the  chests  contmning  them  were 
sent  by  the  present  marquis  to  his  seat 
at  Westport  House  in  this  country. 
It  is  supposed  they  were  all  destroyed 
in  the  fire  which  broke  out  there  a 
few  years  ago.  The  marquis,  Sir 
John  tells  us,  had  caused  every  search 
to  be  made  for  them,  but  without 
success.  Lord  Howe  having  been  a 
constant  letter  writer,  and  his  sister, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howe,  being  known  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  to  the  best 
literary  society  of  London,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  large  mass  of  correspon- 
dence must  have  been  lost.  Notwith- 
standing this  fatality,  the  zeal  and  op- 
portunities of  Sir  .John  Barrow  have 
enabled  him  to  collect  a  rich  fund  of 
materials, — upwards  of  four  hundred 
letters  from  Lord  Howe  to  his  flac- 
captain  and  confidential  friend.  Sir 
Roger  Curtis,  embracing  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years, — several  pri- 
vate letters  to  and  from  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham, — Lord  Howe's  pri'> 
vate  journal,  during  the  time  his  flag 
was  up,  **very  full,  and  written  en- 
tirely by  himself," — some  few  letters 
from  George  III.,  and  communica- 
tions from  Lord  Radstock,  and  from 
Admirals  Sir  Robert  Stopford  and  Sir 
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John  Barlow^  and  from  others  who 
had  serred  under  Lord  Howe  and  are 
now  living. 

Haring  thus  fortunately  gathered 
such  an  unlooked  for  store  of  mate- 
rials, he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
make  out  the  memoir  so  long  desired. 
'  But  he  did  not  undertake  the  task 
without  much  misgiving,  and  the  nunc- 
vaite  honte  with  which  he  apologises 
ibr  at  all  interfering  in  naval  author- 
ahip,  is  amusing  in  one  who  is  in  many 
respects  pre-eminently  fitted  for  it :— 

'*  Under  the  circumstances  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  asked  what  new  mate* 
rials  are  now  put  forward  ?  How  bap- 
pens  it,  considering  the  number  of  naval 
offioers  who  write  naval  novels,  and 
works  on  professional  subjects,  (and 
many  of  whom  write  well,^  that  a  lands- 
man should  undertake  tne  history  of 
one  of  the  most  distins^shed  admirals 
of  the  British  navy  ?  And,  lastly,  what 
is  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with 
naval  matters  ?  Without  demurring  to 
the  right  of  these  or  any  such  questions 
beinr  put,  which  the  perusal  of  the  work 
itsdf  would  best  satisfy,  there  can  be 
no  obiection  to  answer  them  briefly  at 
once.' 

Having  replied  to  the  first  question 
by  stating  the  materials  he  had  col- 
lected* he  continues  in  a  bolder  tone : 

**  With  reeard  to  the  second  question, 
if  our  naval  writers  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, in  humble  imitation  of  a  cele- 
brated novelist  of  former  days,  when 
the  navy  no  more  resembled  the  nary 
now  than  their  humour  does  that  of 
Smollett,  had  not  been  so  wholly  taken 
up  in  their  works  of  fancy  and  unagin- 
ation — some  of  them  leading  to  degrade 
rather  than  exalt  the  naval  character — 
instead  of  applying  themselves  to  naval 
biography,  in  which  there  is  ample 
scope,  the  landsman  would  in  all  proba- 
bilitpr  have  left  the  task  to  one  of  the 
profession." 

We  farther  collect  that  having  tra- 
▼ersed  the  Atlantic  to  the  60th  degree 
of  north  latitude— to  the  40th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  and  the  Eastern  ocean 
to  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
crossing  in  these  jpassages  the  Equi- 
noctial Ime  six  times,  and  having 
served  in  the  admiralty  for  a  period  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  he  ventures 
to  think  that  he  may  be  presumed  to 
know  something  of  a  ship  and  of  the 
service.    W«  ma^  add^  that  so  far 


back  as  1795  he  accompanied  Leri 
Macartney  in  the  embassy  to  China— 
with  such  a  diploma,  who  can  <krabt 
his  right  to  graauale  as  a  sailor  ? 

But  it  was  not  diffidence  alcffi? 
which  suggested  doubts — we  find  thst 
he  hesitated  to  engage  in  the  task 
Arom  the  want  of  all  prirate  oorre- 
spondence  to  throw  a  sufficieot  Bgb 
on  the  early  history  of  Lord  Hovi^ 
or  on  his  moral  character,  his  opuiioes 
and  sentiments,  before  arriying  at  kis 
flag.  These  doubts  at  oooe  gave  war 
to  the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  his  late  majesty,  William  IT. 
that  he  should  imdertake  the  work. 
The  intenriew  in  which  thb  desirt 
was  made  known  to  huB,  happened 
Sir  John  says,  a  few  days  before  the 
last  levee  the  lung  ever  held : — 

**  The  king  entered  into  the  historr 
of  Lord  Howe*8  life,  went  over  the  lewt 
ing  features  and  events  that  dism- 
guished  it,  which  an  extraordiiBsrj 
memory  enabled  him  to  do  with  a  ^ 
gree  of  correctness  quite  surpruiar; 
and  pointed  out  some  passages  iatke 
earls  life,  not  generally  known,  aad 
which  he  said  would  require  cantioe  a 
touching  upon,  and  that  he  was  desi- 
rous of  mentioning  them  to  me.** 

The  work,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  biograohies,  begins  with  the  be> 
ginning — tne  genealogy  of  the  Hove 
familv.  Where  there  is  property,  pefr 
gree  has  a  solid  value ;  but  among  the 
few  small  sources  of  interest  whuh  it 
has  for  the  public,  one  may  be  of  a 
psychological  nature,  for  the  physical 
so  materially  influences  the  meotsl 
constitution  that  a  man's  charactff  ii 
often  more  than  half  formed  before  he 
is  bom.  This  pedigree  displays  manj 
of  the  proud  names  of  England,  and 
Stuart  and  Hanoverian  comiectioas. 
One  member  of  the  family  married 
Ruperta  the  natural  daughter  c! 
Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  Ring  of 
Bohemia,  and  grandson  of  James  I. 
He  was  a  g^eneral  in  the  army  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.,  and 
to  this  circumstance  may  probably  be 
traced  *'  that  intimacy  with  the  house 
of  Hanover  which,"  says  Sir  Jdba, 
<' subsists  to  the  present  day.**  Of 
the  direct  ancestors  of  Lord  Howe  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  Scrope,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  GruUuon 
Howe,  and  Lady  Annabella,  daqgiiter 
of  ^  £arl  of  Stimd^littd^  inherited 
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from  hiB  mother  the  Nottingham  por- 
tion of  the  Scrope  estates ;  was  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Nottingham  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  William  III., 
and  Queen  Anne  ;  joined  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  in  1668  in  his  adhesion  to 
King  William  on  his  landing,  and  was 
created  Baron  Clenawley  and  Visoomit 
Howe  in  1701.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  after- 
wards a  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Allington.  Emmanuel  Scrope  Howe, 
a  child  of  this  second  marriage,  and 
his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1712.  He  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament for  Nottingham,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Barbadoes.  He 
married  Marj  Sophia  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Baron  Kielmansegge, 
roaster  of  the  horse  to  George  I. 
when  elector  of  Hanover.  She  was 
afterwards  created  Countess  of  Dar- 
lingrton.  Their  eldest  son,  George 
Augustus,  fell  in  America  in  1758, 
and  the  title  and  estates  devolved  on 
the  second  son,  Richard,  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir. 

Richard  Howe,  whom  we  may  truly 
call  our  hero,  was  bom  in  1725.  He 
was  sent  to  Eton,  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  he  had  been  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  interest  connected  with 
the  early  lives  of  great  men,  and  often 
their  useful  influence  leads  us  to 
lament  that  there  are  no  records  of 
the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  Howe. 
He  left  Eton  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  entered  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  Severn,  of  fifty  guns,  com- 
manded by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Legge.  Howe  had  an  advantage  oyer 
most  of  his  standing  in  the  navy  at 
that  time,  in  entermg  it  later  and 
better  educated  than  was  common 
then.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  com- 
mencing his  career  in  one  of  those 
expeditions  which  have  done  so  much 
honour  to  our  governments,  under  all 
councils — in  the  celebrated  voyage  of 
Lord  Anson.  The  Severn  was  one 
of  his  sauadron.  After  having  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  and  reached  the  western 
side  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  they  encoun- 
tered a  violent  gale,  which  "  dispersed 
the  ships,  drove  them  back  to  the 
eastward,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
greatest  distress,  by  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  the  tremendous  sea,  and 
the  extreme  cold  ft*om  the  snow  and 
sleet,  which  continued  to  fall  for 
teveral  days  together.''    TIm  Serem 


sufl^ed  so  much  that  they  were 
obliged  to  refit  at  Rio  di  Janeiro, 
and  then  to  return  to  Enghmd,  thus 
escaping  the  other  disasters  of  this 
remarkable  expedition. 

"  Such  is  not  unfrequently  the  severe 
and  trying  introdnction  of  young  men 
into  the  sea  service.  But  whatever 
their  feelings  may  be  regarding  the 
dangers,  the  hardships,  and  the  many 
inconveniences  of  a  sea-farin?  life  thus 
early  experienced,  the  exampb  of  others 
little  more  advanced  than  themselves  in 
the  same  profession,  is  generally  found 
quite  sufiicieut  to  prevent  them  from 
snowing  symptoms  of  dislike,  on  the 
contrary  rather  to  encourage  them  in  a 
determination  to  persevere.  Young' 
Howe  was  obviously  nothing  daunted 
by  this  experimental  tri|),  as  we  find 
lum  immeoiately  after  his  return  on 
board  the  Burford,  commanded  by 
Captain  Franklin  Lushington,  one  of  a 
fleet  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  under 
Admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  ;  a  squadron 
of  which,  detached  from  this  fleet,  was 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  Sir 
Charles  Knowles,  who  left  Spithead  in 
the  month  of  February,  1742,  The 
first  operation  of  this  squadron  was  an 
attack  on  La  Gnayra,  on  the  coast  of 
Cosaccas,  in  which  the  Burford  was  so 
rougblv  handled,  the  captain  bemg 
mortally  wounded,  that  the  first  lieu- 
tenant found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
her  from  under  the  fire,  and  carry  her 
into  Curacoa,  where  the  captain  died 
two  hours  after.  The  lieutenant  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial  for  having  so 
withdrawn  her,  and  acquitted  chiefly  on 
the  evidence  of  the  carpenter,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  the  sur- 
viving officers  of  the  ship  as  to  the 
danger  of  her  keeping  the  sea,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  damages  she  had  received 
in  her  hull." — ^pp.  6,  7. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  young  Howe  was  in  action. 
There  are  no  records  to  tell  how  he 
conducted  himself,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  distinguished^ 
for  he  seems  to  have  made  at  this 
time  the  friendship  of  his  Commodore, 
Sir  Charles  Knowles,  who  immediately 
gave  him  an  order  to  act  as  lieutenant 
m  one  of  the  ships  going  to  England ; 
and  vears  afterwards  we  find  Knowles 
writing  to  the  Admiralty,  requesting 
that  he  may  be  sent  out  to  him,  and 
calling  him  <<  his  pupil.'*  Howe's 
family  interest  appears  to  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  first  advance- 
mait.  It  had  not  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  com* 
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niasioDy  tad  be  once  more  went  oat  as 
a  midshipman.  Knowles  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  placing  him  in  a 
Tacancy  as  lieutenant.  The  commis- 
sion was  confirmed  apd  his  ship  soon 
afterwards  paid  oft  Thus  he  Rained 
hU  first  step  unassisted  by  his  lamily, 
and  made  a  character  and  a  friend  for 
himself. 

The  year  1745— the  fbrty-five—led 
to  hb  further  advancement.  The 
French  had  prepared  a  fleet  at  Ostend 
and  Dunkirtc,  with  ammunition  and 
stores  on  board,  to  bring  over  the 
Pretender,  A  squadron  under  Ad- 
miral Vernon  was  sent  to  watch  this 
armament,  and  Howe  was  appointed 
commander  in  a  sloop — the  Baltimore. 
The  promotion  was  probably  owing  to 
Vernon.  **  He  was,"  says  Sir  John 
Barrow,  **  unquestionably  a  brave 
man  himself,  and  loved  to  encourage 
enterprise  in  others  ;  it  is  not  impro- 
bable therefore,  that  he  should  patron- 
ize young  Howe." 

Vernon  was  an  able  officer.  Wa.«<h- 
ington's  elder  brother,  a  brave  and 
sensible  man,  served  with  him  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  formed  so  hiffh  an 
opinion  of  him  that  he  called  his 
family-place  after  him,  by  the  well- 
known  name  of  Mount  Vernon.  Ver- 
non's case  was,  like  Byng's,  one  of 
those  in  which  a  man  is  disposed  of  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  justice, 
and  the  rules  of  the  service. 

"The  fate  of  this  gallant  admiral, 
was,"  says  Sir  John,  "  a  peculiarly  hard 
one, — and  such  as  would  now  be  deemed 
as  unjust  as  it  was  cruel.  He  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  writing  of  two  foolish 
squibs,  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets, 
against  his  employers ;  but  they  were 
smothered  in  their  own  smoke ;  went  off 
without  fire  and  without  noise,  scorch- 
ing nobody  but  himself.  He  was  never- 
theless summoned  to  attend  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  the  pamphlets  were  shown 
to  him,  and  he  was  desired  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  to  give  a  categorical  an- 
Hwer,  Ay  or  i>S,  whether  he  was  the 
author  and  publisher.  He  said  he  fully 
admitted  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  as  a  military  ofiicer 
owed  all  his  obedience  to  his  orders ; 
but  that  he  looked  upon  the  question 
now  asked,  as  one  of  a  private  nature, 
which  he  apprehended  their  lordships 
hadjno  right  to  ask  him,  and  that  he 
was"  not  bound  to  answer  it.  The 
duke  said  if  that  was  the  only  answer 
he  meant  to  give,  he  might  withdraw. 
The  next  day  he  receiveda  letter  from 


the  secretary,  to  say  that  *the  Duke  W 
Bedford  having  laid  the  p^mpJil**^  hdan 
the  King,  his  Majesty  had  been  plea««d 
to  direct  their  lordship*  to  str&« 
his  name  out  of  the  list  of  flag-officen> 
There  could  be  no  excns«  for  this  r^ 
and  tyrannical  proceeding,  as  the  wiifced- 
for  end  might  leg^ly  hare  been  accoa 
plished  by  a  court  martial.** — p.  li. 

"  This,"  obsenres  Sir  John,  **  is  tbe 
last  instance  on  record  of  ao  hars^ 
and  summary  a  proceeding'  m^fiaA  i 
flag-officer."  We  are  ^lad  of  it; 
but  it  is  not  yerj  long^  since  we 
had  one  yery  like  it  in  tbe  ansr. 
Lord  Brudenell  was  deprived  atioi 
regiment  without  a  court-martial  — 
condemned  without  a  trial.  Whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  the  proceedii^ 
appears  to  have  been  essentiallj  a&- 
just.  It  may  be,  that  in  those  ser- 
vices, the  right  of  summary  remonl 
should  be  acknowledged,  but  the  exer- 
tion of  it  ought  surely  to  be  confind 
to  cases  of  a  peculiar  necessitj,  and 
never  violate  our  common  feelii^  of 
the  natural  principles  of  justice. 

After  this  digression,  we  return  te 
the  history  of  Howe.  While  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland  he  had  engaged  tv« 
French  frigates  of  superior  fc^ce,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  head.  He  wis, 
in  1747,  raised  to  the  rank  of  captani, 
being  tiien  in  about  the  twentietk 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixth  of  his 
servitude.  **  But  such  rapid  advance- 
ment," Sir  John  observes,  «*  does  net 
appear,  in  his  case,  to  haye  been  the 
result  of  any  undue  influence,  either 
fVom  party  or  family  connections;* 
in  those  days  early  promotion  was  not 
unusual,  and  some  were  captains  st 
fifteen.  This  abuse  no  longer  exists: 
no  officer  can  now  attain  that  rank 
until  he  has  served  nine  years  at  sea ; 
and  supposing  not  a  day  to  be  lost,  it 
can't  be  reached  under  the  age  <^ 
twenty-two.  ' 

Howe  having  been  in  the  interval 
constantly  employed,  was  in  17^  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Dua- 
kirk,  of  sixty  guns,  and  sent  with  t 
squadron  under  Admiral  Boscawen  to 
the  coast  of  America,  a  war  with 
France  being  likely ;  while  matters 
were  yet  undecided,  an  action  in  whidi 
he  was  engaged,  commenced  hostilities. 
The  circumstance,  we  are  told*  of 
small  importance,  as  it  would  have 
been  at  other  times,  proved  of  great 
advantage    in    England;    tbe  people 
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and  the  mercantile  interests  having 
been  kept  a  long  time  in  a  state  be- 
tween peace  and  war.  The  story  is 
given  in  an  extract  from  one  of  Ho- 
race Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann. 

**  Our  correspondence  will  revive  ; 
the  war  has  begun ;  I  cmmiot  refer  you 
to  the  Gazette,  for  it  is  so  prudent,  aud 
so  afraid  that  Europe  should  say  we  be- 
^an  first  (and  unless  the  Gazette  tell, 
.bow  should  Europe  know  ?)  that  it  telb 
nothing  at  all.  The  case  was.  Captain 
Howe  and  Captain  Andrews  lay  in  a 
great  fog  that  lasted  near  fifty  hours, 
within  speech  of  three  French  sMps, 
and  within  sight  of  nine  more.  The 
commandant  asked  if  it  were  war  or 
peace  ?  Howe  replied  he  must  wait  for 
his  admiral's  signal,  but  advised  the 
Frenchman  to  prepare  for  war.  Imme- 
diately Boscawen  gave  the  signal,  and 
Howe  attacked.  The  French,  who  lost 
130  men  to  our  13,  soon  struck  ;  we 
.took  one  large  ship,  one  inconsiderable, 
and  seven  thousand  pounds ;  the  third 
ship  escaped  in  the  fo^. 

"  Thus,"  says  Sir  John  Barrow,  "com- 
menced the  war  with  France,  known  in 
our  history  as  the  seven  years*  war,  in 
the  naval  part  of  which  Captain  Howe, 
by  his  zeal,  abilitv,  and  great  exertions, 
raised  for  himself  a  name  that  led  unin- 
terruptedly and  rapidly  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  profession." — pp.  25,  26. 

Soon  after  this  the  ministry  deter- 
mined on  a  plan  of  operations  against 
the  ports  and  towns  on  the  French 
coast ;  a  fleet  was  assembled  at  Spit- 
head,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke.  Knowles  was  second  in  com- 
mand, and  Howe  was  employed. 
They  carried  7500  land  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt. 
The  character  of  the  land  and  sea- 
officers  engaged  on  the  occasion,  are 
drawn  by  Walpole,  in  his  lively  style. 

'"rteir  faults,"  he  says,  "flowed 
from  no  want  of  courage.  Mordaunt 
had  a  sort  of  alacrity  m  daring,  but 
from  ill  health  was  grown  more  indiffer- 
ent to  it.  Conway,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  cold  in  his  deportment,  and 
with  a  dignity  of  soul  that  kept  him 
too  much  above  familiarity,  he  missed 
that  affiection  from  his  brother  officers, 
which  his  tmsullied  virtues  and  huma- 
nity deserved ;  for  he  wanted  the  extrin- 
sic of  merit.  Added  to  these  little  fail- 
ings, he  had  a  natural  indecision  in  his 
temper,  weighing  with  too  much  mi- 
nut^iess  and  too  much  fluctuation,  what- 
ever depended  on  hia  own  judgment. 


Comwallss  was  a  man  of  very  different 
complexion ;  as  cool  as  Conway  and  as 
brave,  he  was  indifferent  to  every  thin^ 
but  to  being  in  the  risht.  n.e  held 
fame  cheap,  and  smiled  at  reproach. 
General  Howard  was  one  of  those  sort 
of  characters  who  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished bv  havin?  no  peculiarity  of 
character,  fjnder  these  was  Wolfe,  a 
youn^  officer  who  had  contracted  a  re- 
putation from  his  intelligence  of  disci- 
pline, and  from  the  perfection  to  which 
he  had  brought  his  own  regiment.  He 
looked  on  danger  as  the  favourable  mo- 
ment that  would  call  forth  his  talents. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  commanded 
the  fleet,  was  a  man  of  steady  couraee, 
of  fair  appearance,  and  who  even  did 
not  want  a  plausible  kind  of  sense ;  but 
he  was  really  weak,  and  childishly  aban- 
doned to  the  guidance  of  a  Scotch  se- 
cretary. The  next  was  Knowles,  a 
vain  man,  of  more  parade  than  real 
bravery.  Howe,  brother  of  the  lord  of 
that  name,  was  the  third  on  the  naval 
list.  ^  He  was  undaunted  as  a  rock,  and 
as  silent ;  the  characteristics  of  his 
whole  race.  He  and  Wolfe  soon  con- 
tracted a  friendship,  like  the  union  of 
cannon  and  gunpowder." — pp.  20,  30. 

The  day  after  they  left  Spithead, 
Howe  performed  a  brilliant  action. 
Ten  French  ships  of  the  line  were  at 
anchor  off  the  Isle  d^Aix  ;  on  seeing 
the  British  ships  under  weigh,  they 
slipped  their  cables,  and  ran  into  the 
river  Charante.  As  our  ships  ap- 
proached the  island^  the  batteries 
opened  their  fire  of  shot  and  shells. 

"  The  Ma?nanime,  Howe's  ship,  had 
been  ordered  to  lead  ;  and  Captain 
Howe  stood  on,  direct  for  the  fort,  with 
that  steady  resolution  which  never  for- 
sook him,  reserving  his  fire  until  he  ad- 
vanced within  forty  yards  of  the  fort, 
when  he  brought  up  with  a  spring  on 
his  cable,  and  opened  so  tremendous  and 
well-directed  a  fire,  that  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  enemy  were  completely 
driven  from  their  guns,  and  surren- 
dered. In  the  fort  were  mounted  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  large 
mortars ;  and  on  the  tower  were  two 
handsome  and  his^bly-finished  brass 
twelve-pounders,  which  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt presented  to  Captain  Howe,  in 
testimony  of  his  steady  bravery,  and 
brilliant  service  on  that  day,  requesting 
him  to  place  them  as  a  trophy,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  useful  ornament  to 
the  Magnanime*s  quarter-deck." — p.  32. 

Notwithstanding  this  good  begin- 
ning the  expedition  failed ;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  land  and  march  upon  Roche- 
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Ibrt  %  the  beats  were  pre|>afed  $  but 
there  was  indecision  in  the  cofnmander ; 
%  conncil  of  war  was  called,  and  it 
was  determined  to  return  to  England. 
Howe  long  afterwards  declared  that  a 
conjoint  expedition  is  rarely  welUcon- 
ductedf  and  Nelson  is  known  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  only 
atimuUted  the  ministry  to  attempt 
another,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  A 
fleet  was  collected  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Anson.  Howe  was  commo- 
dore; the  land  forces  amounted  to 
13,000  men,  all  under  the  command  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as- 
sisted by  Lord  George  Sackville. 
**  The  name  of  Marlborough  had,"  says 
Sir  John, ''  in  former  days,  left  an  im- 
pression in  France  that  did  not  lessen 
their  alarm  on  hearing  that  another 
of  the  same  name  was  about  to  visit 
them  as  commander  of  this  powerful 
armament."  But,  as  Walpole  observes, 
the  French  learned  by  the  event  that 
they  were  not  to  be  conquered  by 
every  Duke  of  Marlborough^  An 
attempt  was  made  upon  St.  Maloes, 
and  the  duke  was  about  to  besiege  it, 
when,  hearing  of  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  collected  against  him,  he  or- 
dered his'  troops  to  strike  their  tents 
and  return. 

'<  It  was  said,"  adds  Walpole,  "  his 

Erace  and  his  troops  remarked  that 
ord  George  Sackville  was  not  among 
the  first  to  court  danger,  and  that 
Howe,  who  never  made  a  friendship  but 
at  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  had  conceived 
and  expressed  a  strong  aversion  to  him. 
Indeed,  they  agreed  so  ill,  that  one  day 
Lord  George,  putting  several  questions 
to  Howe,  and  receiving  no  answer,  said, 
*Mr.  Howe,  don't  you  hear  me?  I 
have  asked  you  several  questions.' 
Howe  in  his  reply  gave  a  true  specimen 
of  the  *  characteristics  of  his  race'— . 
*  I  don't  love  questions.'" 

Churchill  has  the  following  couplet 
on  the  Sackville  family. 

"  Sackvilles  alone  anticipate  defeat, 
And,  ere  they  dare  the  battle,  sound 
retreat." — ^p  41. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Eng- 
land inglorious,  after  an  absence  of 
exactly  one  month.  Mortifying  as  all 
this  was,  it  was  deemed  of  importance 
to  carry  alarm  along  the  coast  of 
France,  and  a  third  expedition  was 
Jent  out«     Howe,  as  commodore^  had 


the  naval  contmand ;  a  braire  ^M.  saa 
General  Bligh,  led  the  land  foreei. 
They  took  Cherbourgh,  and  destroyed 
there  a  large  quantity  of  anuBimitioa 
and  warlike  stores,  but  a  greatly  »- 
perior  force  appearing",  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  ships  ;  wl^c 
the  troops  were  about  half  embarked. 
the  enemy  attacked  themj  and  a  dre^ 
ful  loss  ensued. 


**  On  this  trying  ooeasioo,  the  < 
of  Howe  was  eminently  consp 
The  grenadiers  had  nothiDg  k3t  fe  it 
but  to  escape  with  all  speed  to  the 
boats,  or  remain  to  be  killed  ;  &e; 
were  ordered,  therefore,  to  make  to  tii 
shore  as  quicklv  as  possible.  A  battm 
thrown  up  on  the  hul,  shattered  several 
of  the  boats  to  pieces.  As  some  cf 
these  approached  the  shore,  masjof  tW 
seamen  were  killed  or  woaudedU  w^aA 
so  intimidated  the  rowers,  that  tlwr 
hesitated  to  proceed,  and  lay  apes 
their  oars.  Howe  observing  this,  aai 
suspecting  the  cause  of  their  backward- 
ness, jumped  into  his  ban^  rowed  ate 
the  midst  of  the  fire  of  shot  and  sh^s, 
and  standing  upright  in  the  boat,  waved 
the  seamen  to  follow  him  ;  his  exanpk 
animated  their  depressed  s|ririts;  bo 
one  now  thought  of  shrinking,  bat  ail 
strived  who  could  pick  up  the  greatest 
number  of  poor  fellows,  some  swib- 
ming,  others  wading  into  the  sea. 

"Such,"  says  Walpole,  "was  Hk 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  invasioo  of 
France,  the  idleness  or  fruitlessness  of 
which,  took  off  from  the  judgment  ti 
his  other  attempts  and  seocesses; 
though,  while  this  country  exkts  ia 
independence,  not  even  his  own  ambi- 
tion, which  prompted  his  attempts,  caa 
detract  from  the  merit  of  his  under- 
taking, retrieving,  re-establishing,  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain.'— pp.  52,  53. 

We  have  now  reached  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Howe*s  liie,  and  have 
seen  that  he  made  his  character  as  a  • 
distinguished  officer.  Haviiig  ob- 
tained a  few  months'  leave  during  the 
refit  of  his  ship,  he  in  this  jear,  1758, 
married  Mary^  daughter  of  Chivertoe 
Hartop^  Esq.  of  Welby,  in  the  countj 
of  Leicester ;  and  soon  after  succce^^ 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  elder 
brother  Augustus,  Viscount  Howe, 
serving  under  Abercrombie  in  Ame- 
rica,  navmg  been  shot  through  the 
heart  in  a  skirmish^  passing  through  a 
thick  wood,  where  a  party  of  Frendi 
lay  in  ambush.  Howe,  it  appears 
had  hitherto  lived  almost  on  his  paj 
as  captain,  and  had  with  lit|k  aaia> 
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ance  from  Ae  eoT^rament  to  inctir 
he  expense  \o  which  he  refers  in  the 
ollowing  letter,  written  many  years 
ft  er  war  (Is  to  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  on 
lis  being  ordered  to  receivt  the  Duke 
PArtois  and  his  suite  on  board  his 
hip.  The  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
le  refers,  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
lent  under  Howe's  charge  as  a  mid- 
ihipman — he  died  young. 

<*  When  I  commanded  the  maritime 
lepartment  in    the    expedition  to  the 
^oast  of  France  in  1758,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  Lieutenant  General 
Lord  George  Sackville,  with  their  aides- 
ie-camp,  Itc,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
ar  sixteen  persons  at  my  table,  at  break- 
fast,  dinner,  and  supper    dail^,  were 
ordered  to   be  txdcen   by  me  mto  the 
Essex.     My  pay  being  then  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  income,  application  became 
necessary  for  some  proportionate  allow- 
ance ;  and  one  thousand  pounds   were 
deemed  not  inadequate  to  my  situation. 
After  the  capture  of  Cherbourgh,  this 
set  of  guests  were  ordered  to  Flanders ; 
and  a  new  staff  little  less  in  number, 
together  with  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
replaced  them.     It  is  true  I  was  not 
told    how    to    provide    for  His  Royal 
Highness ;  and  all  the  answer  I  could 
obtain  from    ministerial  authority  re- 
specting the  treatment  of,  and  conduct 
towards  the  prince,  was  limited  to  an 
instruction  that  I  was  to  act  respecting 
him,  just  as  if  I  had  not  any  such  person 
on  board  the  ship.     He  came  not  only 
-without  bed,  and  linen  almost  of  every 
kind,  but  I  paid  also  for  his  uniform 
clothes  which  I  provided  for  him  with  all 
other  necessaries  at  Portsmouth.      I 
made  no   inquiries  how   I  was  to  be 
indemnified  for  every  requisite  attention 
to  the   then  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown.     When    the   operations  termi- 
nated unsuccessfully  as  you  know,  by 
the  defeat  of  our  troops  at  St.  Cas,  and 
I    resumed    my  private    character    as 
captain  in  the  fleet,  the  assigned  allow- 
ance for  the  first  embarkation  was  all  it 
was  thought  fit  to  think  of  for  me." — 
pp.  58, 59. 

This  was  miserable  parsimony — and 
something  more.  The  service  is  not 
altogether  free  from  charges  of  this 
sort  at  the  present  day ;  and  improved 
as  it  is  in  all  that  relates  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  men,  the  table  allow- 
ance for  captains  is  on  an  ungenerous 
scale,  and  many  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  ship  on  account  of  the  expense  to 
which  it  leads  them.  Formerly,  a 
commander  had  a  fair  chance  of 
making  up  for  all  this  by  prize-money  \ 


but  there  are  fetr  plrizes  foing  now, 
and  the  profits  on  tbe  freight  ofipecje,- 
not  often  occurring,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  compensation.  In  small 
vessels,  the  commander  may  adopt  the 
expedient  of  having  his  officers  to 
mess  with  him  ;  but  in  ships  of  a 
large  class  it  is  not  the  usa^e,  and  the 
allowances  are  quite  insufficient.  We 
have  noticed  tne  "set  out"  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  allowances  fbr 
the  late  king  were  somewhat  better— 
and  yet  how  moderate  for  his  station. 

"  Another  illustrious  prince,  His 
Royal  Highness  William  Henry  (our 
late  gracious  king)  was  sent  bv  George 
III,  mto  the  navy,  on  board  the  Prince 
George,  in  which  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Digby  was  flyine,  on  the  15  th  of  June, 
1 779.  On  the  mneteenth  of  that  month 
an  order  was  given  to  the  Navy  Board 
to  issue  to  the  Admiral  one  thousand 
pounds,  *  to  re-imburse  the  expenses  he 
may  incur  in  entertaining  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  William  Henry,*  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1780,  the  like  sum,  and  on 
the  24th  of  AuRust,  1781,  the  same  i 
after  which,  until  the  expiration  of  six 
years  of  honest  serrioe  nefore  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  no  further  ^ums 
appear  to  have  been  issued." — ^p.  60. 

Lord  Howe  returned  to  his  old 
ship,  the  Magnanime,  and  joined  the 
channel  fleet,  under  Sir  Edward 
Hawke.  In  a  violent  gale  of  wind 
they  fell  in  with  the  French  squadron^ 
under  Admiral  W.  de  Conflans.  The 
action  was  in  the  Nelson  style.  We 
can  only  give  Walpole's  short  ac- 
count of  it.     The  Magnanime  led. 

*'  Lord  Howe  who  attacked  the  For- 
midable, bore  down  on  her  with  such 
violence,  that  her  prow  forced  in  her 
lower  tier  of  guns.  Captain  Digby  in 
the  Dunkirk,  raised  the  fire  of  twelve 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  lost  not  a 
man.  Kepi|eTs  was  full  of  water,  and 
he  thouc^ht  it  sinking ;  a  sudden  squall 
empticdhis  ship,  but  be  was  informed 
all  his  powder  was  wet.  •  Then,*  said 
he,  '  I  am  sorry  I  am  safe.*  They  came 
and  told  him  a  small  quantity  was  un- 
damaged— 'Very  well,  said  he,  'then 
attack  again.*  Not  above  eight  of  our 
shi^s  were  engaged  in  obtaining  the 
decisive  rictory.*  — ^p.  65. 

The  reputation  of  Lord  Howe  was 
now  fuUy  established.    On  his  appear- 
ance at  court  the  kine  said  to  him 
with  truth,  "  My  Lord  Howe,  your 
ife  has  been  a  continued  series  f^^ 
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fervicet  to  your  eoontrj."  The  Admi- 
ralty desirous  of  making  out  some 
means  of  remunerating  him,  gave  him 
a  new  appointment — that  of  colonel  of 
the  Chatham  divbionof  Royal  Marines. 
The  establishment  had  been  just  cre- 
ated, and  he  was,  Sir  John  Barrow  tells 
usy  the  first  officer  who  ever  held  a  com- 
mission under  it  He  was  afterwards 
the  first  general  of  marines.  This 
small  class  of  appointments  was  only  a 
device  to  compensate  distinguished  ser- 
vices. There  were  no  duties  attached, 
and  it  has  been  of  late  very  properly 
abolished.  The  marines  deserve  their 
own  leaders.  They  are,  as  their  con- 
duct in  Syria  showed,  a  most  effective 
body — in  the  highest  state  of  disci- 
pline, and  in  the  new  character  which 
naval  service  may  assume  from  the 
introduction  of  war-steamers,  they  are 
likely  to  prove  of  the  utmost  value. 

We  have  now  to  follow  Lord  Howe 
to  stations  which  gave  to  his  coun- 
try more  fully  the  advantage  of  his 
talents.  He  was  given  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  under  that  able 
man.  Lord  Sandwich,  and  was  soon 
after^  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy 
— an  Office  of  great  importance  then, 
as  at  that  time,  all  the  money  of  the 
department  passed  through  his  hands. 
In  this  office  he  continued  until  1770, 
when  he  received  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  While  in  the 
Admiralty,  he  employed  himself  on  a 
code  of  naval  instructions;  on  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  sisals, 
and  among  other  things  in  establishing 
better  reguladons  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  seamen*s  wages  and  prize- 
money.  He  at  that  time  sat  in  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Dartmouth. 
He  seldom  addressed  the  house,  but 
he  sometimes  did  so,  well  and  with 
effect.  In  1775  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
American  station,  while  his  brother. 
General  Sir  William  Howe,  led  the 
land  forces.  The  principal  object  in 
sending  him  out  appears  to  have  been 
the  expectation  that  he  would  have 
affected  something  by  negotiation  — 
and  for  this,  in  temper  and  jud^ent 
he  was  well  fitted.  He  had  previously 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin, 
and  had  it  been  practicable,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  succeeded ;  but 
at  the  period  at  which  he  was  autho- 
rised to  negotiate,  it  was  too  late, 


and  his  instructions  restricted  i 
much.     His  efforts  to  bring  Bbaat  a 
reconciliation  were  unaTailing.     When 
he  went  out  there  was  no  apprehcsska 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  the  squad- 
ron he  took  with  him,  alUioueii  good 
enough  for  his  purposes  at  the  tioe« 
was  by  no  means  one  he  would  h»re 
depended  on  to  meet  the  French  fkeL 
It  was  station-worn,  and  ill  pref»red 
for  use.     The  French,  without  having 
made  a  declaration   of  war,    or  aor 
communication    to  our    gOTemmeDt* 
sent  out  a  fresh  and   superior   fleet 
under  Count  D*Estaing,  to  embairait 
us    and    encourage    the     AmericaB?. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  dtsparhj 
in  the  conditions  of    the  fleets,   oi>r 
seamen,    sure    of  victory   while  the 
banner  of  Howe  was  on  the  sea,  mtrt 
eager  for  an  engagement.      But  thev 
admiral  was  as  judicious   as  he  was 
brave :  for  awhile  he  withheld  then, 
knowing  that  defeat  would  have  kd  u> 
the  ruin  of  the  loyalists,   the  arrar, 
and  their  resources.      He    bj  great 
exertion  prepared  his  fleet  for  action, 
but   D'Estamg  did  not    venture   to 
attack    him.       Subsequently,    Howe 
received  a  slight  reinforcement  from 
England,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet.     But  a  gale   of   wind 
springing  up  and  increasing'  to  a  vio- 
lent storm,  dispersed  the  fleets,  and 
the    French    got    off.       D'Estaii^'s 
flag-ship,   the   Languedoc,   of  ninety 
gvuas,  was  dismasted,  and  in   this  con- 
dition was  fallen  in  with   two  days 
afterwards,  by  Captain  Dawson  of  the 
Renown,  of  fif^y  guns,  who,  savs  Sir 
John  Barrow,  attacked  her  witL  such 
skill  and  vigour  that  if  daylight  had 
continued  there  would  be  little  doubt 
of  the  event ;  he  had  closed  upon  her, 
poured  in  some  heavy  broadsides,  and 
shot  away  her  rudder.     He  Uiy  to  for 
the  night,  making  sure  of  talong  her 
as   soon  as   daylight  should   appear, 
when  perceiving  six  French  ships  of 
war  bearing  down  upon  him,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  prize.  There 
were  two  other  spirited  actions  foi^ht 
between  single  ships  at  the  time.  Com- 
modore Hotham  with  a  fifty-gun  ship 
fought  a  French  one  of  eighty  guns^ 
which  had  onl  v  her  mainmast  up  ;  and 
would  have  taken  her  but,  as  in  Cap- 
tain Dawson's  case,  the  French  fleet 
came  up.      The   Isis,  of  fifbr  pms. 
Captain  Raynor,  was   chased   by   a 
French  seventy-four,  which  being  tba 
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better  sailer  soon  came  up — a  despe* 
rate  engagement  within  pistol  shot  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  took  place,  when 
the  Frenchman  bore  up  and  made  off 
before  the  wind. 

Before  D'fistaing's  fleet  had  ap- 
peared, Howe  and  his  brother  had 
made  known  to  the  government  their 
determination  to  resign.  They  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating the  Americans,  and  besides 
that,  were  justly  dissatisfied  with  the 
ministry,  who  had  sent  out  a  grand 
commissioner  with  powers  infringing 
on  theirs.  But  so  long  as  the  French 
fleet  was  off  the  coasts,  they  retained 
their  commands.  When  it  had  dis- 
appeared, and  all  hopes  of  conciliation 
were  at  an  end,  they  took  Rhode 
Island,  New  York ;  defeated  Wash- 
ington ;  took  Philadelphia,  and  greatly 
dtmiaged  the  American  cause,  and 
then  resigned.  A  letter  of  the  time, 
from  Captain  Raynor  of  the  Isis,  of 
whose  gallant  action  we  have  just 
spoken,  shows  in  what  manner  Howe 
was  looked  on  by  those  who  served 
under  him  in  America. 

•*  We  are  all  just  going  to  take  leave 
of  the  first  man  in  his  profession ;  how 
he  may  be  received  1  know  not ;  but  he 
is  in  my  opinion  the  first  sea  officer  in 
the  world,  and  so  says  every  person 
here." — p.  117. 

It  was  during  his  American  com- 
mand that  he  commenced  hb  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  then  an 
unknown  lieutenant  ;  and  with  the 
steadiness  which  marked  his  charac- 
ter, continued  faithful  to  it  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  corre- 
spondence with  him  commences  then, 
and  goes  on  for  three-and-twenty 
years;  the  last  letter  beinff  written 
only  sixteen  days  before  his  death. 

lord  Howe  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  every  mark  of  favour  from 
the  public,  and  with  all  the  coldness 
a  ministry  could  show  him.  He  was 
so  little  satisfied  with  their  conduct, 
that  he  made  a  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  would 
never  again  serve  under  them.  He 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Porters,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  for  a  long  time,  the 
happiness  of  his  family.    But  in  a  few 


months  more,  ministers  reainied ; 
Lord  Rockingham  came  in ;  Howe 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
channel  fleet,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  Soon 
his  flag  was  flying  in  the  Victory, 
then  a  fine  three-decker,  and  he  was 
directed  to  proceed  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty-four  men-of-war,  and  a  fleet  of 
transports  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
at  that  time  undergoing  the  memorable 
siege. 

Ni4>oleon  observed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ussher*  that  we  ought  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  hold  Gibraltar,  and  that  it  was 
only  to  bombard  it  day  and  night  for 
a  year,  and  it  must  eventually  fall. 
As  for  the  right,  Spain,  we  believe, 
has  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  Eng- 
land has  fiur  grounds  for  holding  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  should 
another  Napoleon  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  us,  we  fear  not  that  we  shall  find 
out  a  way  of  defending  it  as  we  did 
before. 

The  preparations  against  Gibraltar, 
were,  says  Sir  John  Barrow,  from  their 
nature  and  magnitude  such,  as  had 
never  before  been  attempted  by  any 
power  in  Europe.  Lord  Howe  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  the  garrison  in  de- 
fiance of  the  enemy*s  fleet  appointed 
to  watch  it.  That  fleet  exceeded  his 
by  one-third,  having  fif^v  men-of-war, 
seven  of  them  three-deckers.  Howe's 
admirable  judgment,  seamanship,  and 
knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Straits  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this 
to  the  astonishment  of  Europe.  He 
lay  with  his  convoy  eastward  of  the 
rock,  and  availing  himself  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  carried  them  all  into 
Gibraltar,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  garrison.  He  again  returned 
through  the  Straits  to  the  westward. 
The  French  and  Spanish  ^eei&  were 
off  Malaga ;  being  so  superior  in  num- 
bers, they  could  not  but  make  a  show 
of  following  him ;  he  then  drew  them 
down  to  Cape  Spartel,  thus  allowing 
the  transports  to  land  their  stores,  and 
proceed  to  England.  A  partial  action 
followed  ;  the  enemy  stood  off;  Howe 
pursued ;  they  hauled  up  for  Cadiz, 
and  he  returned  with  his  fleet  to 
England. 

This    movement  saved   Gibraltar* 


*  We  refer  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  Sir  Thomas  Ussher's  Narrative 
of  Events  connected  with  the  First  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  with  Elba,  and  with 
the  March  to  Paris ;  well  and  clearly  told.^(8vo.  Dublin,  1640.) 
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Lord  Howe*s  taention  of  it  in  his  <k^ 
spatch  is  chanuTteristic.  Asusu^fSays 
Sir  John  Barrow,  he  makes  no  parade : 
from  what  is  stated  there,  any  one 
would  conclude  that  all  went  on 
smoothly,  and  that  the  store-ships  got 
into  port  quite  easily ;  but  it  received 
at  home  and  abroad  the  plaudits  it  de- 
served. EUiott,  the  "  cock  of  the 
rock,"  says  to  Curtis,  **  we  are  in  ad- 
miration and  astonishment  at  what 
passed  before  our  eyes ;  what  a  glo- 
rious manesuvre  through  the  Straits  1" 
Lord  Howe  was  eulogized  by  all  sides 
in  parliament,  and  he  received  iVom 
abroad  one  remarkable  tribute  of  ap- 
probation ;  a  letter  from  the  great 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  written  in  his 
own  hand. 

Howe,  on  his  return  home,  wished 
to  retire  to  his  family.  His  health 
was  unsettled ;  but  his  talents  and 
character  had  now  become  of  so 
much  importance  to  any  minister,  that 
it  was  vain  for  him  to  hope  for  rest. 
Jie  was  solicited  and  pressed  into  the 
office  of  First  Lord  or  the  Admiralty, 
under  the  coalition  ministry  of  North 
and  Fox,  but  after  being  three  months 
in  office  he  resigned.  Another  chanee 
of  ministry  followed  suddenly.  At 
twelve  o'clock  of  a  bad  night  in  De- 
cember, a  messenger  brought  the 
king*s  orders  "  to  deliver  up  the  seals 
of  office." 

•'  What  I"  said  Lord  North ;  "  turn 
us  out  in  such  a  night  as  this  1" 

The  new  minister  was  Pitt,  and 
Howe  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  this  situation  he  had  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  unpopuktr  measures  of  eco- 
nomy and  r^uction,  and  had  other 
difficulties  to  encounter,  but  he  ulti- 
mately overcame  them,  and  introduced 
so  many  useful  alterations,  that  on  his 
resignation,  after  about  ^ye  years'  la- 
bour, the  government  in  testimony  of 
their  improbation,  created  him  an 
earl  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  the  title  of  Baron 
of  Langaa,  in  Nottingham,  to  descend 
to  his  eldest  daughter  and  her  heirs 
male. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Howe  re- 
signed because  the  ministers  pressed 
him  to  keep  down  the  navy  estimates, 
vf\ieti  the  fleet  actually  required  a 
a  liyrge  sum  to  place  it  m  an  efficient 
state.  And  thus,  as  Sir  John  Barrow 
says,  for  a  paltry  sum,  the  repairs  of 
the  fleet  were  restricted.  We  believe 
we  are  not  gomg  too  far  when  we  say, 


that  this  criminal  eeonomy  had  wdl 
nigh  cost  us  the  ruin  of  our  navy. 
Lord  Howe  was  well  aware  of  the 
worn  condition  and  bad  sailing  of  many 
of  our  ships ;  this  compelled  the  cau- 
tion which  he  observed  towards  D'Es- 
taing's  fleet  in  America ;  it  diminished 
the  confidence  with  which  he  attacked 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Ci^pe 
Spartel,  and  was  no  doubt  one  reason 
why  he  did  not  make  more  of  his  great 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June.  When 
first  appointed  to  the  channel  fleet  he 
had  an  ominous  intimaticm  of  its  state 
in  the  loss  of  one  of  his  first  class 
vessels,  the  unfortunate  Royal  Greorge. 
Before  he  weighed  anchor  at  Spithead, 
it  became  his  duty  to  report  on  this. 
His  opinion  was,  and  it  was  Lord  St. 
Vincent's  and  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion at  the  time, "  that  the  whole  side," 
as  Sir  John  Barrow  states,  *'  had 
given  way  bodily,"  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  court-martial  arrived  at  was, 
*'that  some  material  part  of  her 
frame  had  given  way,  which  can  only 
be  account^  for  by  the  general  state 
of  the  decay  of  her  timbers,  as  appears 
upon  the  minutes."  Nelson  fought 
the  battle  in  which  he  perished  with 
an  ill-assorted  fleet  of  different  classes 
of  ships,  many  of  them  so  worn  and 
patched  up  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
good  fortune  that  they  did  not  meet 
the  fate  of  the  Royal  George ;  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  best  fleet  which 
Lord  Melville  could  by  any  exertions 
get  together  at  the  time.  Afterwards  it 
was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  tiie  mer- 
ohant*s  yards  for  building  the  seventy- 
four  gun  ships,  long  ridiculed  as  '*  the 
forty  thieves.*'  This  was  the  state  to 
which  economy  had  reduced  the  navy. 
There  is  still  too  much  cause  for  the 
complaint  of  an  unwise  economy, — a 
want  of  generous  expenditure  on  the  in- 
terests of  a  service  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  commerce  and  of  the 
wealth  of  England, — the  protector  of 
her  colonies, — the  guardian  of  her 
homes.  To  this  ignorant  economy 
may  be  traced  many  of  its  present 
deficiencies.  Its  greatest,  the  diffi- 
culty we  may  experience  in  manning 
the  fleet,  flows  partly  thence.  But 
we  must  say  that  in  most  particulars 
the  navy  was  never  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  at  this  moment.  The  p^ 
fection  of  the  service  so  signalW  dis- 
played in  Syria,  affords  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  that  iias  been  said  of  late 
years  about  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
„.  „„  .  ^oogle 
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luiry.  There  can  be  no  greater  mia- 
take  than  to  suppose  that  it  has  in  the 
least  degraded,  or  that  we  have  lost 
our  ascendancy  at  sea.  The  unreason- 
able assumption  of  enforcing  the  strik« 
ing  of  the  flag  and  the  lowering  of  the 
topsail  from  foreign  ships  was  of  our 
own  mere  motion  given  up  just  at  the 
moment  we  could  do  so  most  grace* 
fully.  In  a  new  edition  of  the  Gene- 
ral Instructions  which  came  out  after 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  article 
which  required  officers  to  enforce  this 
usage  was  omitted.  But,  unless  this 
be  one,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  symp- 
tom of  decline.  There  is  none  in  the 
greater  number  of  our  ships, — in  the 
acquirements  of  our  officers, — in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  men.  In  these 
particulars,  and  in  all  others  we  have 
a  more  decided  superiority  over  the 
navies  of  other  countries  than  we  had 
on  the  morning  of  Trafalgar :  we  say 
the  morning,  for  that  day  annihilated 
the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
France  has  done  a  good  deal  to  restore 
hers  since.  In  a  supplemental  chapter 
to  his  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  Sir  John 
Barrow  gives  a  full  return  of  the 
navies  of  France,  Russia,  America, 
and  the  other  powers,  up  to  the  year 
1889.  We  shall  take  the  chief  item, 
— the  line  of  battle  ships.  Of  these, 
England  has  ninety,  France  forty-nine, 
Russia  fifty,  America  fifteen.  These 
numbers  include  ships  building,  of 
which  England  had  twelve,  France 
twenty-nine,  Russia  seven,  America 
eight.  The  return  includes  the  na* 
vies  of  other  powers,  but  they  are 
not  worth  giving ;  Holland,  once  our 
(S^Ilant  rival,  and  still  with  many  of 
the  elements  of  naval  greatness,  has 
but  eight  ships  of  the  line.  And  Sk>ain, 
lonff  ranking  foremost  among  maritime 
nations,  her  proud  and  numerous  fleets, 
where  are  they  ?  The  answer  is  that 
of  the  echo  in  the  tale  <'are  they?" 
She  has  but  three  ships  of  the  line,  and 
none  building.  Spain  and  Holland  owe 
their  lost  navies  to  the  one  cause, — alli- 
ance with  France. 

France,  amidst  all  her  troubles,  has 
done  wonders  to  restore  her  navy,  and 
Russia  much  to  increase  hers;  and 
aince  they  shared  our  laurels  at  Na- 
Tarino,  both  have  become  more  than 
ever  ambitious  of  naval  distinction. 
But  we  are  not  din)osed  to  think  that 
they  are  either  m  them  destined  to 
acquire  much  importance  in  this  way. 
RoMia  with  some  advantages^  has  her 


dimate  and  her  lee-bonlid  shores 
against  her.  France  is  defective-  in  a 
main  source  of  naval  strength — m  ports 
and  her  commerce  is  but  young ;  it  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  vigorous  growth 
since  the  year  1815,  and  had  she  peace 
to  nurse  it  might  bear  for  her  people 
far  more  valuable  fruits  than  idl  the 
conquests  of  Napoleon.  But  if  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  wild  views  of 
gain,  she  indulges  in  a  war  with  us, 
what  becomes  of  her  merchants,  her 
ships,  her  colonies,  her  commerce  ?  of 
her  navy,  the  product  of  them  all,  and 
always  the  slow  acquisition  of  many 
years  ?  In  a  few  months  her  colonies 
and  her  commerce  fall  from  her  grasp, 
and  her  fleets,  if  they  show  themselves, 
are  pretty  sure  to  go,  like  all  she  had 
beibre,  with  lowered  ensigns  into  Bri- 
tish ports.  America  is,  so  fkr  as  we 
can  see  at  present,  the  nation  most 
likely  to  be  our  rival  on  the  seas.  But 
the  omnipotent  majority  there  abhors 
taxation,  and  with  a  great  extent  of 
coast  her  navy  is  small.  We  have  then 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  we 
hold  our  accustomed  superiority,  and 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  appre- 
hensions or  the  hopes  of  those  who 
talk  of  a  declining  navy  and  decaying 
fleets.  These  topics  tempt  us  to  other 
discussions,  but  for  the  present  we 
must  turn  to  our  narrative. 

Lord  Howe  had  for  a  while  some 
rest.  For  about  two  years  he  lived  in 
retirement  with  his  family,  and  was 
called  f^om  it  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  channel 
fleet.  On  this  occasion  he  had  the 
king's  orders  to  hoist,  as  his  distin- 
guishing flag,  the  union-jack  at  the 
main ;  an  honomr  which  is  no  doubt 
mysterious  to  many  of  our  readers. 
This  mark  of  distinction  had  not  been 
accorded  to  any  one  from  a  period  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1701,  when  it  was 
conferred  on  one  famed  in  story  and  in 
song,  Vice-admiral  Benbow.  It  is  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  of  great 
service,  and  it  appears  that  the  only 
admiral  who  enjoyed  it  since  Lord 
Howe  was  Lord  St.  Vincent.  The 
diflerences  with  Spain  which  led  to 
this  armament,  were  accommodated, 
and  Lord  Howe  was  again  restored  to 
his  family.  He  had  repose  there  for 
about  two  years  more.  In  1792,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Rodney,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  vice-admiral 
of  England ;  and  in  1793,  the  French 
revolution  leading  to  &  decided  war<^ 
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he  wti  witroftlfd  to  accept  the  com* 
mand  of  the  channel  fleet« — earlj  in 
ikaX  year  his  flag  was  fljing  at  the 
main  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  one 
hundred  guns,  then  the  finest  three- 
decker  in  the  navy. 

The  remarkable  ju<^^ment  of  Lord 
Howe,  and  the  tranquillity  with  which 
he  pursued  it,  unmoved  by  the  pro- 
tracted disapprobation  of  the  public, 
were  admirably  exhibited  in  this  com- 
mand. In  the  summer  of  1793,  he 
put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
sail  of  the  line,  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
known  to  be  at  sea,  and  the  public  was 
impatient  for  a  battle ;  yet  Lord 
Howe,  after  short  intervals  at  sea,  re- 
turned from  time  to  time,  and  rested 
with  his  fleet  at  Torbay.  The  enemy's 
fleet  was  often  in  sight,  and  he  had 
sometimes  chased  them,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  public.  On  each  return 
to  Torbay  there  were  strong  expres- 
sions of  dissaUs&ction.  It  was  in- 
sisted that  he  should  continue  at  sea, 
and  chase  or  blockade  the  enemy.  He 
was  caricatured  as  sitting  comfortably 
in  his  cabin  in  Torbay,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion,— **  Howe  to  take  the  French  ;** 
ridiculed  as  ^'  Lord  Torbay,"  criticized 
and  lampooned.  But,  as  Sir  John 
Barrow  observes,  Lord  Howe  was  not 
a  man  to  pay  much  regard  to  attacks 
of  this  kind.  His  object  was,  to  save 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  ships,  to  pre- 
serve the  health  and  good-humour  of 
tbe  men,  and  by  the  practice  of  moving 
about  to  improve  tbe  seamanship  and 
discipline  of  the  fleet,  and  to  exercise 
it  under  his  new  code  of  sisals.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  blockading  system, 
so  long  persisted  in  and  so  injurious  to 
our  ships.  Nelson  was  also  opposed 
to  it ;  he  hated  even  the  word  <<  block- 
ade." When  compelled  by  orders  to 
remain  for  months,  through  all  wea- 
thers off  Toulon,  and  voted  the  thanks 
of  the  city  of  London  for  his  perseve- 
rance, his  answer  says,  **  I  b^  to  in- 
form your  lordship  that  the  port  of 
Toulon  was  never  blockaded  by  me ; 
quite  the  reverse.*'  He  called  it 
watching  the  enemy,  and  would  have 
gladly  afforded  them  every  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  to  sea. 

Aner  the  slow  revolution  of  a  year 
Howe  replied  to  all  these  taunts  by 
one  of  the  most  important  and  bril- 
liant victories  in  the  history  of  our 
nayy — ^important  in  fixing  the  charae* 
ter  and  confidence  of  the  navy — briU 
(iant  in  the  style  of  tbe  action«  and  io 


being  that  of  all  the  wan  in  wladh  tki 
Frendi  foug^  best.      In   May,  17H 
he  stood  in  pursuit    of  tbe'Freaek 
fleet ;  on  the  28th  and  29th  oi  tfatf 
month  partial  actions  and  hot  w«k 
took  place.      The  Queen    CharIott€, 
Howe's    ship,     passed    through    the 
enemy's  line.     The    Queen,   Bdkro- 
{^on.  Leviathan,  and  others  of  oa% 
were  engaged.     But  the  weather  was 
foggy,  and  the  ships  became  <&persed. 
At  length  our  ships  were  caHcMi  up— 
the  fog  cleared  olT,  and  the  morai^ 
light  of  the  first  of  June    showed  the 
enemy*s  fleet  drawn  up  in  arraT,  aid 
resolved  for  battle.     The  French  Iwi 
twenty-six    ships    of    the    line,    the 
English  twenty-five,  and    each  cbeir 
frigates.      But  the  French  had  larger 
ships — a  greater  number  of  guns,  aoi 
of  larger  odibre,  and  more  nien.    TW 
tonnage    of   their  three-dedcers   ex- 
ceeded diat  of  ours  bj  from  four  t* 
^"ve  hundred  tons;  their    eighty-gn 
ships  were  three  hundred  tons 'more 
than   our    ninety-eight's,    and    their 
seventy-four's  at  least    two   hundred 
tons  more  than  ours  of  that  rate— ami 
all  were  in  length  and  breadth  large 
in  proportion.     "The  French,"  san 
Mr.  James,  "fought  heroically."  They 
were  persuaded  that  the  fire  of  their 
monster  ships  must  have  sunk  ours, 
and  exhibited  great  assurance  of  sot^ 
cess.       Captain    Troubridge    was   a 
prisoner  on  board  the  Sans  Parnl— 
captured  while  in  charge  of  a  convoy. 
Early  in  the  morning  Uie  French  offi- 
cers pointed  to  our  fleet  goii^  mider 
easv    sale    parallel  to  theirs,  sayii^ 
with  a  haughty  air,  "  Your  people  are 
not  disposed  to  %htt  they  won't  ven- 
ture down."     The  fact  was,  that  our 
men,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors  at  Cressy  and  at  Agincoort, 
were  taking  their  meal  before  battle* 
Troubridge,  who  saw  the  signal  fly 
for    all    hands    to    breakfast,    said, 
**  Depend  upon  it  that  in  half  an  hour 
they  will  make  you  a  visit."     They 
smiled  incredulously :  but  befiore  two 
hours  had  gone  by  the  Sans  Pareil 
had  got  enough  of  the  action,  and  her 
captain  sent  to  request  that  Trou- 
bridge would  come  on  deck,  and  do 
him  the  honour  to  strike  his  flag — an 
honour  which  was  declined.    The  bat- 
tle began  about  nine — our  ships  bore 
down  as  if  they  were  calmly  coming 
to  an  anchor.     Lord  Howe  wished  Ins 
3hip  to  be  placed  alongside  the  Frea^ 
{Mlmiral'si  the  Montiffne,  of  one  hn^ 
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dred  and  twenty  guns.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  Frenph  Une  it  appeared 
so  compact  and  close  that  a  douht 
was  expressed  whether  they  conld  get 
through :  while  dosing  with  the  Mon- 
taffne,  the  master  who  held  the  helm 
called  out,  that  they  would  be  on 
board  the  next  ship — "  What's  that  to 
you,  sir?"  said  Howe.  Bowen,  the 
master,  as  bold  a  man  as  his  admiral, 
replied  coolly  in  an  under  tone,  '<  If 
/  care,  you  don*t.  I'll  go  near  enough 
to  singe  some  of  our  whiskers.'*  The 
Queen  Charlotte  dashed  through  the 
line — brushed  the  ensign  of  the  French 
admiral,  Yillaret  Joyeuse's  flag-ship  on 
one  side,  grazing  on  the  other  the  Jaco- 
bin's mizen  shrouds  with  her  jib-boom 
— "  an  exploit,"  says  Barrow,  "  which 
wasnerer  equalled,  although  approach- 
ed by  Collingwood  at  Trafalgar.  The 
cannonade  was  tremendous,  and  our 
ginnery  most  ^ective.  The  broad- 
side poured  into  the  stem  of  the  Mon- 
tagne,  as  the  Queen  Charlotte  passed* 
made  a  hole,  ^aid  the  sailors,  large 
enough  to  row  the  admiral's  barge 
through  it.  Howe's  top-masts  were 
shot  awav  as  the  Montague  ceased 
firing.  This  gave  her  the  opportunity 
to  make  off  to  leeward.  Tne  Queen, 
Defence,  Marlborough,  Royal  George, 
and  Brunswick,  were  the  only  ships 
which,  like  Howe's,  pushed  through 
the  enemy's  line.  The  Queen, 
admiral,  afterwards  Lord  Gardner, 
was  dreadfully  cut  up — her  captain, 
Hutt,  died  of  his  wounds,  and  has 
a  monument  in  St.  Paul's.  Gard- 
ner was  a  man  of  different  tempera^ 
ment  from  Howe.  Howe  was  serene 
looking,  perhaps,  severe.  Gardner 
was  nervous.  They  were  alike  steady 
and  cool  in  action.  Gardner  learned 
during  the  engagement  that  a  near 
relative  to  whom  he  was  attached,  was 
killed.  He  went  on  giving  his  orders 
in  an  unaltered  tone ;  but  as  the  wind 
for  a  moment  cleared  off  the  smoke, 
mai'ks  of  tears  were  seen  on  his  face  ; 
they  were  easily  traced,  for  it  was  be- 
smeared with  smoke  and  powder.  The 
Defence,  Captain  Gambler,  (not  less 
dashing  because  he  was  good,)  got 
into  the  midst  of  the  French  ships, 
lost  her  main  and  mizen  masts, 
and  behaved,  says  Barrow,  in  the  most 
gallant  manner.  Captain  Berkeley, 
of  the  Marlborough,  was  carried  off 
deck  wounded,  and  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, Sevmour,  afterwards  Sir  Mi- 
chael, lost  his  arm.     The  ship  was 're- 


duced to  a  wreck,  but  was  fought  to 
the  last  by  Lieutenant  Monckton. 
While  the  bowaprit  of  the  Impetueux 
was  over  the  Marlborough's  quarters, 
a  sailor  leaping  over  said,  he  would 
pay  them  a  visit.  He  was  called  to 
take  a  sword.  "  I'll  find  one  there," 
he  said,  and  actually  came  back  with 
two  of  the  enemy's  cutlasses  in  hb 
hands.  The  Brunswick  had  a  ^ft^xre 
head  of  the  duke,  with  a  laoed  hat 
on :  the  hat  was  shot  off.  The  crew 
holding  that  a  prince  of  that  house 
should  not  be  uncovered  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  sent  a  request  to  their  cap- 
tain to  supply  the  loss.  He  ordered 
his  servant  to  give  them  his  cocked 
hat.  The  carpenter  nailed  it  on,  and 
there  it  remained  until  the  battle  was 
over.  These  incidents,  amidst  a  ter- 
rific fire,  paint  our  sailors  as  they 
were,  and  as  they  are.  Harvey,  the 
captain  of  the  Brunswick,  died  of  his 
wounds.  His  brother  who  commanded 
the  Ramillies,  seeing  the  Brunswick 
with  three  ships  upon  her,  bore  down 
to  his  relief,  and  poured  such  a  de- 
structive fire  into  the  Vengeur,  that 
as  the  action  was  closing,  this  largpe 
seventy-four  sunk,  swallowed  by  toe 
waves.  The  firing  had  not  ceased, 
but  our  boats  were  out  to  help  the 
French  crew  —  nearly  three  hundred 
were  saved,  the  remainder  amounting 
to  about  four  hundred,  perished,  not, 
as  was  said  at  the  time,  with  shouts  of 
'^  vive  la  republique,"  but  amidst  the 
more  natural  shneks  for  mercy. 

Thus  after  little  more  than  an  hour 
terminated  this  great  battle,  and  on 
the  smoke  clearing  away,  the  Enfflish 
fleet  found  itself  in  possession  of  six 
of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships— 
one  more,  as  we  have  said,  had  sunk. 
Of  the  rest,  some  had  struck  —  all 
were  damaged,  and  got  off  under 
spritsails  or  towed  out  by  their  fri- 
gates. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,*' 
writes  a  gallant  vice-admiral  to  Sir 
John  Barrow,  <'  what  my  opinion  was 
then,  and  which  time  has  since  fully 
confirmed,  that  not  only  the  fate  of 
England,  but  perhaps  of  Europe, 
mainly  depended  on  the  issue  of  that 
memorable  and  eventful  day."  The 
public  in  England  appeared  to  have 
felt  this,  for  they  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  victory  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  were  at  once  and  on  the  infant 
subscribed  at  Lloyds,  for  the  widows 
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and  chUdren  of  the  killed.  The 
Ballon  got  three  goineas  a  man  priae- 
fldoney.  The  king  and  queen  ho- 
noured Lord  Howe  with  a  Tisit,  on 
board  hb  ship,  at  Portsmouth.  He 
had  such  an  exalted  feeling  of  loyalty, 
and  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the 
Royal  family,  that  this  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  gratification  he  could 
have  received.  A  sword  set  with 
diamonds,  and  a  gold  medal  struck 
for  the  occasion  were  presented  to  him, 
and  the  king  promised  him  the  blue  rib* 
bon  so  soon  as  he  should  return  to 
town.  Pitt  however  had,  it  appeared, 
previously  promised  the  next  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  It  was,  as  Howe 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  left  to  hit 
option  to  maintain  his  right  to  it. 
But  he  pressed,  what  he  called  the 
more  advantageous  disposal  of  it  to 
the  Dd(e  of  Portland.  A  marquisate 
was  then  oflfisred  to  him,  and  was  de- 
clined. He  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament;  and 
evory  one  who  spoke  in  both  houses, 
praised,  says  Sir  John,  not  only  his 
skill  and  bravery,  but  his  humanity 
and  private  virtues. 

It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  repeated  in  almost  every  account 
of  the  action,  that  Howe  should  have 
taken  all  the  French  ships,  and  that 
had  Nelson  been  there  he  would  have 
shifted  his  flag  into  a  fresh  ship  and 
have  pursued  them.  In  the  first  place 
we  may  observe,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  attribute  the  least  want  of 
vigour  to  Lord  Howe,  seeing  the 
energy  he  exhibited  in  this  action, 
and  in  that  of  the  29th  ~  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  in  both  with  his 
own  ship,  in  the  most  gallant  style ; 
and  in  the  next  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  such  of  his  ships  as  were 
engaged  were  too  much  damaged  to- 
pursue  the  French,  while  he  could  not 
very  surely  depend  on  the  others,  who 
had  looked  on  without  assisting  him. 
Sir  John  Barrow  shows  that  Howe 
knew  not  only  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
ships,  but  the  rawness  of  some  of  his 
crews,  and  the  inexperience  of  many 
of  his  captains.  One  of  them — the 
commander  of  the  Csesar  was  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  it  has,  we  are 
told,  been  left  on  record  by  a  gallant 
admirid  now  deceased,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  the  only  captain  who  ought 
to   have  been  so   treated    **  Lord 


Howe,  who,"  says  Sir  John,  **  neyer 
complains,  must  have  felt  this  defbcttoa 
strongly  ;  not  many  months  before  his 
death  on  hearing  of  the  splendid  vic- 
tory of  the  Nile,  he  writes  thus : 

'<  I  will  only  say  on  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Nelson,  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  trans- 
action consists  in  the  eminently  dis* 
tinguished  conduct  of  tach  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  squadron.  Perhaps  it  never 
before  happened  that  evenf  captain  had 
equal  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  toe  same  manner,  or  took  equal 
advantage  of  it." — p.  246. 

Sir  John  Barrow  has  enough  on  this 
point  to  silence  all  disparaging  re- 
marks. He  gives  the  written  opinions 
of  several  distinguished  admirals,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  v^ 
sensible  observation :  — 

*'  After  all,  has  not  more  been  said 
on  this  subject  than  it  deserves  ? —  and 
was  not  the  beneficial  effect  to  the 
country  pretty  much  t^  same  whether, 
seven  or  twelve  of  tne  enony's  ships 
had  been  taken  ?  It  was  to  one  a  de- 
cided victory —  to  the  other,  as  decided 
a  defeat."— p.  257. 

This  is  the  good  sense  of  the  mat- 
ter. Besides,  Howe*s  was  a  mind 
which  regarded  aU  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  approaching  to  rebellion.  Franoe 
was  willing  to  assist  her,  i^|toot'.un- 
likelv  to  attempt  th»  inmion  of 
England;  and  Lord  Howe  #ould  not 
but  be  aware  of  the  discontent  which 
pervaded  our  fleet.  Not  a  long  time 
after  this,  Ireland  was  in  open  insur- 
rection, France  sent  an  army  und^ 
Hoche,  one  of  her  ablest  generals,  to 
assist  her,  and  with  that  profligate 
disregard  of  principle  which  marked 
the  period  of  her  republic,  was  contem- 
plating the  sacrifice  of  an  organized 
army  of  selected  desperadoes  to  be 
landed  in  England,  and  do  what  mis- 
chief they  could.  Under  all  these  oir- 
curastances,  we  admire  the  judgment 
which  forbore  pursuit,  and  held  the 
unquestioned  and  undiminished  glory 
of  a  victory  so  all  important  to  his 
country. 

In  two  months  after  this  action. 
Lord  Howe  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
and  resumed  the  command  of  the 
Channel-fleet.  It  now  consisted  of 
thirty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven 
firi|fates,  and  ih^rt  were  beeidea  fire 
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Portuguese  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  This  fleet  of  forty-two 
ships  of  the  line  and  ten  fHgates 
at  sea,  so  soon  after  one  great 
engi^ment,  was  well  calculate  to 
give  the  French  a  just  impression  of 
our  resources.  A^er  a  cruise.  Lord 
Howe,  sensible  of  his  declining  health, 
requested  permission  to  resign ;  but 
again  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  consent- 
ed to  retain  his  command.  In  1 795,  the 
French  fleet  of  thirty-two  sidl  of  the 
line  put  to  sea,  and  Lord  Howe  with 
a  superior  fleet  pursued  them.  Fa- 
voured by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  they  . 
escaped  into  Brest,  and  having  looked 
in  tnere  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
were  not  at  sea,  he  returned  to  Spit- 
head.  This  was  the  last  time  his 
flag  was  up.  For  more  than  a  year 
Lord  Howe  was  permitted  to  remain 
on  shore,  but  the  king  hoping  that  he 
might  raJly,  still  insisted  on  his  hold- 
ing his  command.  Lord  Howe  con- 
sented, but  declined  receiving  the 
emoluments  of  tll^  appintment  so  long 
as  he  did  not  serve,  and  stipulated 
that  the  prize-monc^  and  other  gains 
should  be  divided  amongst  those  who 
were  employed.  He  was  about  this 
time  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
and  General  of  Marines,  and  in  1797 
he  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  permit- 
ted to  retire  from  all  naval  command. 
.  Lord  Howe  retired  from  command, 
but4iot%pn  service.  1797  is  marked 
in  our  anoals  %s  the  year  of  mutinies. 
The  fir8#*took  place  in  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth — soon  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  Nore — then  in  Lord  Duncan's 
fleet — next  in  Lord  St  Vincent's  off 
Cadiz — and  lastly  in  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Pringle,  and  Lord  Macart- 
ney at  the  Cape.  In  thb  year  also 
took  place  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Hermione,  commanded  by  Captain 
Pigot,  which  the  crew  carried  into  La 
Guira,  after  murdering  the  captain, 
the  three  lieutenants,  the  purser,  the 
surgeon,  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  and 
three  other  ofl^cers. 

The  seamen  had  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint: their  pay  was  insufficient ;  and 
while  that  of  the  army  and  militia  had 
been  increased,  and  provision  made 
for  relieving  their  wives  and  families, 
the  sailors'  claims  were  neglected; 
their  allowances  too  were  poor.  All 
this  was  well  known  to  the  officers  of 
the  fleet,  and  wm  afterwards  univw- 
saUy  admitted^  but  ontil  a  lort  of 


respectful  rebellion  compelled  the  at» 
tention  of  the  government,  no  one 
appeared  to  mind  these  things.  In 
justice  to  the  seamen,  it  must  be  said, 
that  their  flrst  step  was  to  address 
three  petitions,  stating  their  grievances 
to  Lord  Howe,  then  at  Bath  for  his 
health.  There  were,  however,  no 
signatures  to  the  petitions,  but  the 
names  of  the  ships  were  given.  Lord 
Howe  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
with  the  admiralty  and  with  the  admi- 
rals in  commana  of  these  ships  at 
Portsmouth.  The  latter  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  petitions  were  for^ries 
and  the  fabrication  of  one  individual ; 
in  consequence  of  this,  no  danger  was 
apprehended.  The  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth was  ordered  to  sea.  The  men, 
who  had  arrange  their  plans  in  the 
event  of  the  petitions  being  disre* 
garded,  mounted  the  rigging  of  every 
ship  and  cheered  each  other.  They 
then  took  all  command  from  their 
officers,  and  chose  two  delegates  from 
each  ship,  who  met  in  Lord  Howe's 
cabin  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  issued  written  orders  to  all  the 
ships,  requiring  the  seamen  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  cause.  The  delegates 
took  measures  to  maintain  order,  to 
enforce  sobriety,  and  to  have  all  due 
respect  shown  to  the  officers  whom 
they  had  deprived  of  conunand ;  and, 
which  is  singular,  were  strict  in  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  The 
lords  of  the  admiralty  at  once  repaired 
to  Portsmouth,  and  sent  admirals 
Gardner,  Colpoys,  wid  Pole  on  board 
the  Queen  Ciiarlotte  to  confer  with 
the  delegates.  Gardner,  who  was  a 
high-spirited  man,  lost  his  temper  in 
the  diMmssion,  and  seizing  a  delegate 
by  the  collar,  said  he  would  have  them 
all  hung.  The  nefociation  however 
went  on,  but  ultimately  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  returned,  having 
effected  nothing.  The  demands  of 
the  seamen  were  really  so  just  that 
the  government  was  determined  to 
concede  them.  This  at  once  satisf}^ 
them ;  unfortunately  a  delay  took 
place,  and  some  misapprehension  arose 
m  the  minds  of  the  seamen  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  admiralty,  and  as  to 
their  security  from  punishment  The 
mutiny  again  broke  out,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances of  even  more  alarm.  De- 
legates were  dispatched  fh>m  the  fleet 
at  St.  Helens  to  some  ships  at  Spit- 
bead;  wtekof  alongside  the  London 
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Admiral  Colpoys,  they  were  refused 
admittance.  The  seamen  of  the  Lon- 
don said  they  should  come  on  hoard* 
and  one  proceeded  to  unlash  a  gun ; 
a  lieutenant  cautioned  him  to  desist, 
and  told  him  he  would  fire  if  he  did 
not.  The  man  continued  to  unlash 
the  gun — ^the  lieutenant  fired  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  men 
rushed  to  arms*  and  took  the  ship. 
They  were  resolved  to  hang  the  lieu- 
tenant, but  the  admiral  came  forward 
and  said  that  he  was  alone  to  blame, 
if  blame  there  was,  as  the  officer  had 
but  obeyed  his  orders;  a  man  was 
heard  to  call  the  admiral  a  ''  bloody 
rascal/*  but  his  undaunted  bearing,  and 
habitual  respect  for  their  commander, 
overcame  their  resentment.  They 
forgave  the  lieutenant,  and  threatened 
to  punish  the  man  who  had  used  the 
offensive  words,  or  throw  him  over- 
board. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  as 
was  believed,  says  Sir  John,  or  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Howe  was  asked  to  g^ 
down,  to  bring  matters,  if  possible,*to 
a  conclusion.  His  health  was  de- 
clining ;  he  was  in  bin  seventy-second 
year,  and  had  but  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  gout,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  mission. 
His  influence  in  the  fleet,  and  the  sea- 
men's reliance  on  him,  led  to  a  fair 
consideration  of  their  claims,  and  to 
their  final  acOustment. 

It  was  happy  for  the  government 
that  one  was  at  the  moment  found  so 
fitted  for  the  emergency.  There  was 
perhaps  no  other  man  in  England  at 
the  time  who  could  have  effected  this 
settlement  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  seamen,  and  without  compromising 
his  own  dignity  or  that  of  the  nation. 
It  was  happy  too  that  a  few  days  af- 
terwards these  same  mutineers  gained 
imder  Duncan  the  victory  of  Camper- 
down.  The  mutinies  off  Cadiz,  and 
at  the  Cape,  were  only  exhibited  in 
single  ships,  and  were  at  once  put 
down.  And  the  year  which  opened 
with  so  much  alarm,  closed  with  the 
victories  of  Camperdown  and  Cape  St. 
Vincent. 

The  settlement  of  the  mutinies  waa 
the  last  public  act  of  Lord  Howe's 
useful  and  brilliant  life.  He  retired 
to  his  seat  at  Porters,  and  found  at 
length  amidst  his  happy  family  the 
repose  he  wished  for.  In  the  two 
years  that  followed  he  gradually  be- 


came more  and  more  enfeebled  by 
repeated  attacks  of  gout,  and  having 
come  up  to  town  for  advice,  he  died 
at  his  residence  in  Grafton-street^  on 
the  5  th  of  August,  1799,  and  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  removed  to  the  family 
vault  in  Northamptonshire,  and  a  mo- 
nument by  Flaxman  was  raised  to  his 
memory,  at  the  expense  of  the  naticm, 
in  St.  Paul's. 

Lord  Howe's  character  has  been 
sufficiently  developed  in  the  short  out- 
line we  have  given  of  his  life.  The 
following  letter  from  our  good  old 
king,  Georffe  III.,  may  furthKnr  illus- 
trate it.  It  was  written  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Howe,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
earl's  death. 

"  Weymouth,  Sept.  2,  1799. 

*'  I  trust  Mrs.  Howe  knows  me  better 
than  to  suppose  mv  long  silence  on  the 
great  loss  the  public  has  sustained,  as 
well  as  her  family,  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  her  excellent  brother,  has  been 
occasioned  by  any  otiier  motive  than 
the  desire  not  to  intrude,  while  she  was 
so  fully  employed  in  acts  of  attentive 
kindness  to  her  relations,  who  must 
have  found  much  comfort  from  such  at- 
tention. I  trust  the  example  he  has  set 
to  the  navy  will  long  continue  to  stimu- 
late not  only  the  matchless  bravery  of 
the  officers,  but  convince  them  of  the 
necessitv  to  view  the  profession  in  a  sci- 
entific fight,  by  whicn  alone  those  im- 
provements are  to  be  ac^uifad,  which 
will  retain  that  superiority  over  other 
nations,  which  every  Englishman  must 
desire. 

"  His  exemplary  conduct  in  private 
life,  must  on  tne  present  melancholy  oc- 
casion, be  the  only  true  comfort  to 
those  who  loved  him,  as  it  gives  that 
hope  of  his  having  quitted  this  transient 
world  for  eternal  happiness,  through 
the  mediation  of  our  great  Redeemer. 
If  I  did  not  feel  the  propriety  of  not 
adding  more  on  so  glorious  a  theme, 
my  pen  would  but  too  willingly  conti- 
nue. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  by 
giving  parts  of  Sir  John  Barrow's 
comparison  between  Nelson  and  Howe. 

**  Howe  unquestionably  led  the  way. 
He  was  his  own  sole  instructor  in  naval 
matters;  not  brought  up  in  any  par- 
ticular school ;  hardly  indeed  can  there 
be  said  there  was  any  school  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career.  Whatever  he 
gainea  from  the  various  commanders 
under  whom  he  served,  must  have  been 
by  comparison,  observation,  and/eflec« 
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tion.  At  that  time  there  was  very 
little  system  observed  in  the  navy,  and 
still  less  of  science.  Naval  tactics, 
evolutions,  and  signals  were  then  but 
feebly  creeping  into  use,  in  humble  imi« 
tation  of  the  French,  and  had  made 
but  slow  progress,  rarely  attempted, 
indeed,  to  be  carried  into  practice,  ex- 
cept by  one  individual,  the  talented  and 
unfortunate  Kempenfelt,  who  perished 
in  the  Royal  Georgo.  After  him,  Howe 
seriously  took  up,  and  never  lost  night 
of  these  important  objects,  until  he  had 
completed  a  system  wnich  long  bore  the 
name  of  *  Howe's  signals.'  In  the  per- 
fecting of  this  system  he  was  indefati- 
gable, whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  the- 
oretically or  practically,  this  favourite 
and  most  useful  object  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat,  that  Howe  was  professionally 
and  characteristically  bold,  cool,  and 
decisive ;  a  thorough  seaman  in  theory 
and  practice;  and  his  knowledge  was 
conveyed  to  others  mostly  bv  mildness, 
persuasion,  and  the  force  of  example. 

"  The  character  and  conduct  of  Nel- 
son were  widely  different.  Without 
being  a  thorough  seaman,  he  knew  well 
how  to  stimulate  exertions,  and  to  ani- 
mate zeal.  He  had  the  peculiar  tact  to 
make  every  officer,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  believe  that  his  individual 
share  in  any  enterprise  contributed 
mainly  to  its  success ;  thus  giving  en- 
couragement, and  inspiring  confidence 
to  each  in  his  own  exertions.  In  the 
result  he  was  singularly  fortunate : 
when  he  led,  all  were  anxii3us  to  follow. 
Nelson  was,  indeed,  a  being  *  sui  gene- 
ria  ;*  none  but  himself  could  be  his  pa- 
rallel, and  it  may  be  feared  he  has  left 
few  of  the  same  breed  behind  him. 
That  he  had  his  weak  points  cannot  be 
denied,  but  what  human  being  is  ex- 
empt from  them  ?  He  has  been  unjustly 
compared  with  an  Anthony,  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  world  to  another  Cleopatra, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  mcor- 
rect ;  with  one  unfortunate  exception, 
which,  in^a  moment  of  infatuation,  has 
cast  an  liidelible  stain  on  his  memory, 
he  never  suffered  the  deplorable  in- 
fluence alluded  to  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  his  professional  duties  ;  whenever 
such  demanded  his  presence,  all  plea- 
sures and  indulgences  gave  way  ;  nei- 
ther these  nor  the  least  care  of  fife,  oc- 
cupied for  a  moment  a  share  in  his 
thoughts.  A  passionate  and  insatiable 
love  of  fame  was  the  spur  to  Nelson's 
'noble  mind.'  To  be  *  crowned  with 
laurel,  or  covered  with  cypress  ;  ^  a 
peerage,  or  Westminster  Abbejr ;  vic- 
tory, or  Westminster  Abbey;  these 
were  the  words,  the  signal  for  each  ter- 
rible conflict.    He  never  anticipated  de- 
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feat,  but  went  into  battle  with  the  full 
conviction  be  was  to  conquer  or  die. 
The  words  were  the  ebullition  of  that 
feeling,  which  carried  his  feeble  frame 
through  exertions  and  energies,  that 
nothing  short  of  his  ardent  ana  spiritual 
nature  could  have  supported.  The 
strengtli  and  elasticity  or  his  mind  got 
complete  control  over  bodily  pain  and 
infirmity.  These  in  the  scale^  of  human 
affliction,  were  to  him  as  nothing,  when 
in  sight  or  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  An 
ambitious  love  of  distinction,  a  thirst 
for  the  acquisition  of  honours,  or  a  glo- 
rious death,  was  the  ruling  passion,  and 
his  destiny  led  him  to  experience  them 
all. 

Howe,  on  the  contrary,  was  exempt 
entirely  from  ambition  of  that  kind. 
He  was  less  of  an  egotist  than  almost 
an  V  man  in  his  station  of  life.  The  re- 
sults of  his  actions  were  considered  by 
him  in  no  other  light  than  as  they  affect- 
ed his  country ;  ne  speaks  only  of  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  king  and  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  good  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice. He  never  appears  to  think  of  ho- 
nours, nor  to  court  distinction.  The 
earldom  conferred  on  him  was  received 
with  indifference ;  the  offer  of  a  mar- 
quisite  was  rejected  as  coming  from  the 
minister,  in  lieu  of  an  honour  promised 
by  his  sovereign." — pp.  426,  427,  4^, 
430,  431. 

In  nearly  all  of  this  we  agree, 
Howe  and  Nelson  are,  beyond  com- 
pare, the  great  names  of  the  navy ; 
and  they  have  left  on  the  service  the 
impression  of  their  characters.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  are,  at  this  day, 
quite  remarkably  distinguished  by  that 
combination  of  judgment,  and  active 
courage  which  marked  both  Nelson 
and  Howe.  These  great  men  were 
pre-eminent  in  their  time  for  their 
solid  professional  acquirements,  and 
both  possessed  natural  points  of  cha- 
racter calculated  to  inspire  and  fix 
attachments.  Howe  was,  as  Sir  John 
Barrow  quotes — "  Integer  vita  scele^ 
risque purus'* — faultless ;  and  although 

**  One  sad  lossel  stains  a  name  for  aye," 

no  sulor  will  ever  see  a  fault  in  Nel- 
son. So  long  as  war  is  a  national  ne- 
cessity, there  will  be  influence  in  their 
names,  and  while  the  service  lasts,  sea- 
men will  think  of  their  memories  with 
love.  But  when  Sir  John  Barrow 
says  **it  may  be  feared  that  Nelson 
has  left  few  of  the  same  breed  behind 
him,"  he  uses  a  phrase  which  is  but  a 
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lapM  of  Mitiiorthip.  Few  Imow  so 
well  A8  he  does,  or  feel  such  interest 
in  the  fact,  that  our  present  corps  of 
naval  officers  is,  9A  we  have  said,  very 
strikingly  niarked  by  a  union  of  stea- 
diness and  dash,  and  that  those  scien- 
tific attainments  commended  to  their 
attention  in  the  letter  of  George  III. 
were  never  before  so  widelv  diffused* 
or  perhaps  possessed  in  such  high  de- 
grees as  they  now  are,  by  numbers  vk 
the  service.  These  qualities  were  all 
lipouffht  out  in  Syria,  the  public  then 
law  tnat  our  seamen  and  their  officers 
are  still  what  they  were;  that  the 
judgment  of  Howe  still  lives  in  Stop- 
ibrdt  and  the  spirit  of  Nelson  in  Na- 
pier. 


We  are  aware  tfa*t  we  have  tf 
been  able  to  give  a  jost  tmpressiiQa  d 
the  value  of  Sir  John  Barrow^s  hvk. 
We  have  confined  ouraelves  to  its  Don 
popular  parts,  leaving  oat  those  &- 
cussions  on  topics  connected  with  tbt 
navy,  which  he  handle  so  weU.  W^ 
trust  that  with  stores  of  infonastMa 
Imd  so  matured,  he  wiH  oontme  u 
write  on  tiiese  subjects.  Is  our  gil- 
lery  of  naval  portraits^  a  mett«r  nf 
Hawke  is  still  wanted ;  and  thoosi  m 
work  will  ever  supersede  **  Sou&j's 
Biography  of  Nelson,**  there  is  foct 
for  another  life  of  him,  of  a  laore  jr>> 
feBsional  character. 


THE  6T0AT  OF  THB  C01TNT  OF  AKCO, 


A  Tal€«f  Um  SereatOTMh  Ccntttrr. 


The  following  story  is  translated  from  an  old  Italian  manuscript,  whidi  froa 
the  character  and  orthon-aphy,  would  appear  to  be  cotemporary  with  the  eresti 
it  narrates,  and  the  whole  relation  has  the  dr  of  having  been  founded  on  fact 

H.  £.  Nafikr. 


In  an  ancient  wood  on  the  summit  of 
Rua,  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Euga- 
toean  hills,  lies  the  solitary  retreat  of 
certain  nenitent  hermits :  its  lofty 
site  which  not  only  commands  a  view 
of  flowery  heights  and  pleasant  villas, 
but  of  goodly  towns  and  illustrious 
cities,  compensates  by  divers  beautiful 
objects  for  its  dreary  solitudes  where 
under  the  deep  shadows  of  high-reach- 
ing pines,  many  a  lonely  path  winds  to 
the  mountain  top  in  sacred  and  reli- 
gious gloominess.  Women  are  only 
allowed  to  disturb  these  holy  places 
for  one  day  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  and  even  then  are  not  suf- 
fered to  penetrate  the  most  internal  and 
secret  recesses,  but  to  visit  the  chapel 
alone,  and  its  immediate  vicinit]^ :  most 
solemn  is  the  pomp  of  this  brief  pe- 
riod, for  the  whole  country  sends  forth 
its  fairest  dames  splenoidly  attired 
and  mounted  on  beautiful  horses, 
adorned  in  rivalry  with  plumes  and 
trappings,  and  attended  by  the  flower 
of  the  Venetian  nobility — who  with  a 
grateful  courtesy  commend  themselves 
to  notice,  and  anient  the  passing 


interest  of  this  festive  moment.  No- 
body was  ever  more  magnificent  os 
such  festivities  than  Madame  SoraotOr 
wife  of  a  Venetian  Governor  id  Pa^ 
who,  sad  from  the  recent  loss  of  >b 
only  son,  ascended  with  a  nunerMB 
retinue  of  knights  and  damsels  to  the 
hermitage,  in  nie  hope  of  dissipa^ 
for  a  while  her  profoimd  melancbok- 
The  luxurious  abundance  of  a  sasp- 
tuous  repast  was  more  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  those  who  prepared  iti 
than  in  keeping  with  the  genius  d 
the  place  or  disposition  of  the  la^> 
who  soon  retired,  wi^  a  few  of  ber 
attendants,  to  the  depths  of  a  tyel 
wood,  in  a  more  elevated  part  of  tbe 
mountain,  looking  down  on  an  exteo- 
sive  tract  of  fruitful  country,  b 
this  deep  solitude  the  calm  tranquilStr 
of  such  a  life,  so  far  removed  from.  a& 
worldly  cares,  stole  gentW  over  h» 
heart,  and  made  her  menta%  prefer  it 
to  all  the  empty  vanities  of  high  Jta- 
tion  and  command.  While  thus  miiiiig 
on  the  perplexities  of  mundane  grto. 
deur,  compared  with  the  sa^BcSy  of 
this  innocent   retirement;^  d^  «fcr< 
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heard  some  of  her  company  conversing 
about  the  strange  but  constant  resolu- 
tion of  a  young  nobleman  who  had 
chosen  the  loneliness  and  poverty  of 
this  hermitage  before  the  opulence  of 
a  distinguished  ^mily,  and  a  residence 
at  the  most  splendid  courts  in  Chris- 
tendom. A  tacit  feeling  of  internal 
approbation  suddenly  possessed  her  as 
^e  listened  to  the  tale,  and  as  one 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  and  all  human  actions^ 
earnestly  requested  to  see  the  younr 
recluse,  who  was  soon  after  presented 
to  her  by  the  superior  of  the  hermit- 
age. The  coarse  and  homely  weeds 
of  a  hermit  were  insufficient  to  hide 
his  noble  aspect  and  youthful  appear, 
ance,  and  in  his  pale  and  languid 
countenance  shone  forth  the  remains 
of  an  extraordinary  beauty :  his  modest 
but  distinguished  carriage  correspond- 
ed well  with  the  character  of  life  he 
had  selected,  wi^ut  diminishing  the 
high  breeding  natural  to  a  person  of 
such  exalted  rank ;  and  the  lady,  who 
was  herself  remarki^le  for  reftned  and 
generous  sentiments,  after  having  re- 
ceived him  with  all  tiie  distinction  due 
to  his  birth,  and  praised  his  mag^ani« 
mous  resolution,  springing  as  it  must 
have  done  from  the  honest  motives 
already  in  part  known  to  the  world* 
b^ged,  with  an  earnest  gentleness  of 
manner,  that  he  would  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth.  The  hermit 
endeavoured  to  avoid  compliance,  by 
at^buting  his  conduct  to  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  still  persisting  m  this,  the 
superior,  a  venerable  man  much  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  worldly  know- 
ledge, and  not  admitting  such  vain 
excuses,  after  convincing  him  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
of  owning  the  weakness  of  his  former 
life,  when  his  present  conduct  was 
proving  his  repentance — but  that  on 
the  contrary,  he  should  be  eager  to 
publish  God's  mercy,  who  had  assisted 
him  to  escs^  from  the  darkness  of 
error,  commanded  him,  as  an  act  of 
penance  for  his  youthful  transgressions, 
to  undergo  the  mortification  of  rela- 
tixur  them. 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head  in 
token  of  reluctant  submission,  but 
soon  recovering  his  firmness,  with  a 
sad  tranquillity  of  aspect,  thus  be- 
gan:— 

*'  Thm  duty  of  obedience  having 
brolMB  the  v«itraiat  d»t  BkaiHto  htd 


imposed,  I  beg  of  you  most  noble  lady» 
and  of  your  iUustrious  companions  not 
to  let  your  compassion  seek  for  ex- 
cuses in  human  weakness,  for  I  will 
not  say  my  excessive  assurance,  bat 
my  crazy  and  intemperate  rashness.  I 
was  once  Sigismund,  Count  of  Arco, 
and  the  only  remaining  branch  <^  that 
house,  whose  chiefs  have  for  centuries 
been  possessors  of  many  illustrious 
lordships  on  the  confines  of  Permania 
and  Italy.  My  father  died  while  I 
was  yet  an  infant,  and  my  mother 
marrying  ag^n,  I  was  brou^  up  at 
the  court  of  my  natural  sov^eign, 
die  widow,  Ardidachess  of  In^Nruci^ 
as  a  page  of  honour  ;  my  age  and  my 
misfortunes  foimd  a  protector  in  the 
heart  of  that  excellent  princess,  who 
treated  me  more  as  a  mother  than  a 
mistress,  and  {^aced  me  as  a  companion 
to  the  young  princess  Claudia  Felice 
her  daughter,  who  was  of  the  same  age 
as  myself.  I  was  at  that  time  about 
seven  years  old,  and  the  familiar 
intercourse  in  which  I  lived  with  her, 
instead  of  diminishing,  augmented 
with  our  increasing  years ;  nor  am  I 
ffoing,  madam,  by  any  plausible  false- 
hoods to  conceal  the  truth  that  I  was 
mad  enough  to  allow  this  childish  con- 
fidence to  change  in^)erceptibly  to 
love,  which  went  on  augmenting  from 
day  to  day,  as  long  as  it  ^>pear^  that 
the  princess  was  nothing  dis{^ased  in 
perceiving  she  was  thus  adored.  And 
if  I  may  speak  the  truth  without  being 
considered  mcHre  audacious  by  this 
gentle  audience  than  what  they  already 
think  me,  for  having  dared  to  lift  my 
eyes  towards  my  sovereign  lady,  I  will 
add  that  neither  did  she  disdain  to  look 
down  with  kindness  upon  her  humble 
vassal.  We  had  each  completed  our 
fifteenth  year,  and  het  mind  and  per- 
son had  ripened  into  uncommon  per- 
fection and  beauty,  so  that  none 
equalled  her  either  in  Germany  or  the 
rest  of  Europe :  as  her  portridts  have 
since  been  distributed  almost  through- 
out the  world  in  every  style  of  paint- 
ing, there  can  scarcely  be  any  of  this 
gentle  company  that  hath  need  of  a 
description  fh>m  my  mouth  of  a  beauty 
so  uncommon  and  so  renowned,  I 
will  therefore  confine  myself  to  that 
which  no  art  or  painter's  pencil  can 
describe ;  I  mean  those  wonderful 
inteUectnal  endowments,  that  prompt 
and  vivid  power  that  in  a  motmaxt 
gr«^ed,  fUM,  aad  dieoMMed  i^  tidb* 
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ject,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  most 
prudent  and  experienced  advisers  of 
the  court.  Her  general  behaviour 
was  composed  of  a  mu;^!  mixture 
of  gravity  and  affability,  and  she  re« 
tained  throughout  a  certain  mijestv 
of  deportment,  with  which  as  with 
a  particular  stamp,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  Almightjr  Md  been  pleased  to 
mark  her  for  his  own.  All  her  plea- 
sures were  innocent ;  and  amongst 
them,  music,  in  which  she  more  espe- 
cially excelled,  was  the  most  frequent 
and  dearest  to  her,  particularly  the 
sad  and  plaintive  which  struck  in 
unison  witn  her  habitual  tone  of  senti- 
ment. Many  a  time  when  she  has 
been  singing  in  some  solitary  spot, 
away  from  the  noise  of  life,  have  I 
beheld  her  weeping  over  fictitious 
sorrows,  from  the  impulse  of  a  pecu- 
liar sensibility,  that  ever  gave  a  sin- 
gular interest  to  the  subject  of  mis- 
fortune: nay,  once  with  a  prophetic 
spirit  interrogating  herself  on  the 
possible  vicissitudes  of  her  future 
state,  she  was  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
inspired  with  a  melancholy  prediction 
expressed  in  a  few  short  verses,  and 
chanted  it  in  Such  moumfhl  cadence, 
that  dying  swan  never  made  the  shore 
to  vibrate  with  sadder  or  sweeter  har- 
mony. 

*'  My  passion  increased  with  my 
years,  and  the  consequences  of  my 
duties  about  the  princess  ;  hence,  I 
fell  deq»er  in  love  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  more  I  became  convinced  of 
mv  folly  the  more  I  became  entangled. 
Oh !  how  often  have  I  been  enraged 
at  my  own  presumption,  and  how 
often  have  I  determined  to  become 
more  wise  ;  but  the  unbounded  liberty 
I  gave  my  eyes,  melted  with  a  single 
glance  the  strongest  resolutions.  At 
last,  feeling  myself  unable  to  oppose  a 
power  of  b^uty  too  fatal  for  my 
peace,  and  foreseeing  what  might  be 
the  consequences  if  I  gave  the  reins 
to  such  transport,  I  resolved  so  to  act 
that  prudence  might  be  able  to  mode- 
rate the  over  violent  movements  of  a 
passion  now  changed  in  its  nature, 
and  discontinue  my  attendance  in  the 
princess's  apartments  during  those 
nours  that  my  court  duties  allowed  of 
my  absence.  To  veil  with  some  ho- 
nest appearance  this  alteration,  I  ap- 
plied myself  with  ^eater  assiduity  to 
those  studies  which,  suiting  my  age 
and  rank,  gave  me  also  an  honourable 


excuse  for  my  eondoct.  Ridfa!& 
fencing,  and  other  militarj  exeroBS 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  oKn* 
ing,  and  the  rest  of  the  daj  was  eoa- 
sumed  in  the  study  of  languagMi 
mathematics  and  geography,  reserw 
for  the  diversion  of  nM»ne  idle  bomi 
music,  dancing,  and  other  coortk 
accomplishments.  Thus  whole  weeb 
passed  away,  not  only  writhont  bt 
accustomed  occupationg,  but  era 
without  my  ever  finding-  myself  akae 
with  the  prinoees.  One  dav  that  I 
returned  heated  with  exercise  to  tk 
palace,  she  rallied  me  a  little  in  pul^ 
and  playfully  demanded  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  aj^cstion  to  serioos 
studies  and  mibtary  exercises:  1  im- 
mediately answered,  that  it  proceeded 
from  an  earnest  desire  of  renderbpr 
myself  worthy  of  her  service,  and 
then  making  a  profound  rerereoce, 
withdrew  before  die  had  time  to  refh. 
1  continued  this  course  of  life  with  tkf 
most  painful  efforts,  until  it  was  dr» 
termined  that  the  court  should  remove 
to  a  royal  villa  not  far  from  the  dtr, 
to  ei\joy  the  amusements  of  the  covni- 
try.  Here  deprived  almost  entireh^ 
of  my  new  occupations,  I  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  absenting  myself,  and  it  wm 
easy  for  the  princess  to  surprise  ne, 
as  she  once  aid  in  an  avenue  of  the 
garden,  leading  to  a  grove  towards 
which  1  happened  to  be  walking,  whea 
I  suddenly  heard  her  behind  ne. 
While  1  prepared  respectfully  t? 
retire,  she  commanded  me  to  fioOov 
her,  and  advancing  towards  the  wood, 

<'  Count,**  said  she,  with  great  seri- 
ousness, ''you  well  deserve  that  I 
should  be  as  indulgent  to  you,  as  you 
are  wise  and  discreet  on  my  account : 
you  cannot  conceal  from  me  the  true 
cause  of  your  absence  from  my  so- 
ciety, nor  can  I  any  longer  dissemlilf 
that  I  know  it.  Do  not  be  disturbed 
at  what  I  say,  for  it  will  always  be  to 
your  advantage,  but  rather  listen  at- 
tentively to  me  that  you  may  be  as- 
sured of  it,  and  receive  the  reward  of 
your  humility.*' 

And  in  so  saying,  as  she  fi^t  the 
colour  rising  on  her  cheek,  and  sav 
that  I  observed  it,  she  calmly  added, 

"  These  blushes,  O  Sigiamund, 
proceed  rather  from  my  bdng  unac> 
customed  to  such  discourse  than  from 
doing  any  thing  unworthy  of  my  oon* 
dition.  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
considered  unbecoming  a  prkiMsft  to 
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acknowledge  that  she  loves  her  vassal, 
bat  I  know  right  well,  that  if  any 
woman  ever  deserved  commiseration, 
1  am  she  I  our  attachment  was  bom 
with  ourselves,  and  I  may  truly  say, 
that  I  found  in  my  own  breast  my  adP- 
fection  for  you  long  before  I  intro- 
duced it  there,  and  feel  it  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  I  almost  believe  it  to  be 
a  portion  of  my  individual  self,  and  it 
moreover  seems  to  me  so  just  and  so 
innocent,  that  I  wish  rather  to  esta- 
blish it  than  to  drive  it  from  me. 
Receive,  therefore,  from  my  kindness 
and  gratitude  this  free  confession  of 
my  partiality  for  you.  I  could  either 
have  dissembled  it  for  ever,  or  have 
made  you  aware  of  it  only  by  slow 
degrees,  but  I  choose  to  render  this 
justice  to  your  virtue,  by  giving  you 
now  and  hereafter  the  happiness  of 
knowing  it ;  I  therefore  repeat,  Sigis- 
mund,  that  I  love  you,  and  though  I 
say  it  with  blushes,  I  say  it  without 
shame.  If  the  sceptre  of  which  I  am 
the  inheritress,  were  freely  in  my  hands, 
I  would  place  it  in  yoiurs ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  prize  my  heart  more 
than  my  dominions ;  fortune  will  dis- 
pose of  these,  but  of  my  heart  you  alone 
will  from  henceforward  be  the  dis- 
poser, and  I  know  you  too  well  to  fear 
that  you  will  ever  abuse  the  power 
that  1  give  you  over  it." 

Before  the  princess  had  finished 
this  discourse,  I  had  thrown  myself 
full  of  confusion  at  her  feet,  and  un- 
able to  articulate,  could  only  keep 
kissing  the  border  of  her  garment 
until  she  offered  me  her  hand,  which, 
seizing  and  pressing  with  passion  to 
my  lips  and  breast,  I  exclaimed, 
**  Most  serene  lady,  if  this  had  been 
the  first  proof  I  had  ever  felt  of  your 
highness's  clemency,  I  should  believe 
your  present  discourse  to  be  only 
the  mockery  and  just  reproof  of  my 
heart's  rashness,  and  a  bitter  con- 
demnation of  my  judgment ;  but  ex- 
perience compels  me  to  confide  in  the 
sincerity  of  this  ineffable  and  heavenly 
commiseration  with  which  you  would 
snatch  me  from  the  deepest  abyss  of 
wretchedness  to  place  me  on  the 
pinnacle  of  human  happiness !  I  as- 
pired only  to  the  glory  of  dying  as  I 
was  born,  your  servant,  and  though 
I  have  no  wish  to  possess  the  illus- 
trious sceptre  that  belongs  to  you — 
a  sceptre  that  should  only  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  xnonarchi  and  still 


perceive  that  all  the  qualities  of  your 
highness's  mind  are  of  the  noblest 
stamp,  I  could  yet  have  desired  that 
yomr  birth  were  not  superior  to  my 
own.  I  prize  that  which  you  have 
deigned  to  bestow  upon  me  far  abovo 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
should  have  good  cause  to  complain 
of  myself  if  I  could  seem  so  vile  in 
your  sight  as  to  make  you  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  I  would  not  sooner 
have  the  most  trifiing  mark  of  your 
kindness  than  the  most  glorious 
throne  on  earth."  I  should  have 
gone  on  saying  a  thousand  other 
things,  had  not  a  troop  of  dames  and 
cavaliers  appeared  at  that  moment  to 
interrupt  us  ;  and  therefore,  suddenly 
checking  myself,  I  followed  the  prin- 
cess, as  she  advanced  to  meet  the 
light-hearted  laughing  company.  The 
few  days  that  the  court  remained  in 
the  country  were  consumed  in  hunt- 
ing, dancing,  and  other  diversions, 
the  most  delightful  of  which  was  mv 
constant  service  on  my  mistress,  with 
whom  I  resumed  all  my  former  inti- 
macy and  domestic  habits.  I  had 
already  quitted  the  situation  of  page, 
and  filled  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous posts  amongst  the  gentlemen,  and 
my  education  uong  with  the  princess 
being  well  known,  as  also  the  marked 
kindness  with  which  she  publicly 
treated  me,  I  was  esteemed  as  a  per- 
son of  some  importance  in  the  court. 
The  ai-chduchess,  who  governed 
every  thing,  was  always  anxious  to 
divert  the  princess,  who  was  natu- 
rally melancholy,  by  a  roimd  of 
amusements,  and  therefore  command- 
ed, during  these  few  days,  a  general 
hunt,  on  a  grand  and  magnificent 
scale.  The  royal  fiunily  and  other 
ladies  of  the  palace  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  Amazons,  adorned  witli 
plumed  crests  and  brilliant  bunches  of 
feathers  on  their  horses'  heads. 
Claudia  Felice,  my  beloved  mistress, 
rode  a  fleet  sorrel-coloured  courser, 
on  which  she  would  have  no  other 
ornament  than  a  magnificent  plume  of 
heron's  feathers  in  front,  while  she 
herself  was  attired  in  a  loose  and 
graceful  habit,  well  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. As  I  was  always  near  her 
person,  she  could  at  any  time  whisper 
her  commands  without  being  over- 
heard, and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  signified  her  wish  to  distinguish 
herself  by  taking  some  wild  animal 
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that  wonM  iMlrir  ftWaj  the  honours  of 
th^  chase :  npon  this  I  instantly 
closed  up  with  her^  and  soon  sepa- 
rating oxffselves  from  the  crowd,  we 
pushed  directly  into  the  thickest  of 
the  forest,  where  the  greatest  numher 
of  wild  animals  had  been  driven,  and 
without  troubfing  ourselves  with 
stags,  deer,  or  such  quarry,  both  ad- 
vanced to  attack  a  wild  boar  of  great 
size  that  came  fiercely  bounding  to- 
wards us,  pursued  by  the  hounds.  I 
being  desirous  of  leaving  the  honour 
of  the  day  to  the  princess,  made 
room  for  her  to  attack  it  in  front, 
and  with  a  thrust  of  her  boar-spear  she 
wounded  it  mortally,  without,  how- 
ever, killing  it,  and  the  beast  hurt  in 
front  and  attacked  by  two  dogs  behind, 
seeing  no  way  of  escape,  turned  fu- 
riously upon  her  with  such  a  plunge, 
that  she  was  in  the  utmost  peril  of 
her  life,  two  pistols  that  she  fired, 
from  the  restiveness  of  her  horse, 
took  no  effect,  and  her  servants, 
though  running  to  her  rescue,  were 
too  far  away ;  but  the  instant  I  saw 
the  danger,  1  jumped  from  my  horse, 
and  sword  in  hand,  pushed  sharply  in 
between  the  boar  and  my  mistress, 
and  piercing  him  through  and 
through,  had  the  good  fortune  to  lay 
him  dead  at  her  feet.  To  my  amaze- 
ment, the  princess  was  not  the  least 
discomposed,  but  turning  towards  me> 
calmly  said, 

''  Count,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 

five  one-self  to   you,    because   you 
now  so  well  how  to  •  defend  your 
own." 

**  Madam,"  replied  I,  **  who  is 
there  that  would  not  know  how  to 
conquer,  when  fighting  for  your  high- 
ness?*' 

During  this  short  interval,  the 
huntsmen  had  come  up,  and  removing 
the  dead  animal  from  the  place  where 
he  lay,  carried  him  off  as  in  triumph 
to  where  the  archduchess  remained 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  com- 
pany. She  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  and  still  trem- 
bling, with  apprehension,  almost 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  this  furious  and 
immeasurable  animal,  but  soon  seeing 
the  princess  appear,  followed  by  my- 
self and  many  others  who^  on  hearing 
the  news,  had  galloped  off  in  search 
of  her — sorrow  turned  into  joy,  and 
she  was  hailed  with  universad  accla- 
mation^  while  I  was  rewarded  for  my 


Uttle  service  by  the  most  flattering^ 
expressions  of  kmdness  and  gratitude. 
The  hunt  being  concluded,  and  with 
it  the  rural  diversions  of  the  court 
every  body  returned  to  the  capital, 
and  I  to  my  accustomed  exercises^ 
but  without  now  abandoning  the 
apartments  of  my  royal  mbtress,  fbr 
I  felt  that  my  weakness  was  sure  to 
find  not  only  excuses,  but  commise- 
ration in  her  breast  Continuing  to- 
wards me  her  usual  graciousness,  she 
gave  me,  on  every  occasion,  the  most 
vely  proofs  of  the  estimation  in 
which  she  deigned  to  hold  me,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  intrust  me 
with  her  most  important  secrets.  At 
this  time,  the  subject  of  her  nuuria^ 
with  the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  Ihc 
king  of  England,  who  has  since  mar- 
ried the  princess  of  Modena,  being 
under  consideration,  she  not  only  in- 
formed me  of  it,  but  assured  me  at 
the  same  time  of  the  aversion  she  felt 
to  the  match.  About  the  same  period 
also,  died  the  empress  Margaret 
Theresa,  without  having  left  an  heir 
to  the  monarchy,  and  the  emp«ror 
intending  to  marry  again,  all  Ger- 
many was  eager  to  know  on  whom  his 
choice  would  full ;  while  the  treaty 
between  the  princess  Claudia  Felice 
and  the  duke  of  York,  in  spite  of  her 
disinclination,  being  far  advanced, 
would  have  probably  been  concluded 
by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, if  his  consort's  death  had  not 
occurred  exactly  in  time  to  prevent  it. . 
I  also  was  beyond  measure  anxious 
for  the  result  of  the  English  alliance, 
both  on  account  of  the  deep  interest  I 
felt  in  my  mistress's  happiness,  and  of 
my  sorrow  to  see  her  removed  so  far 
from  home  to  a  turbulent  country, 
where  the  royal  dignity  is  not  only 
insufficient  to  preserve  the  comman<^ 
but  even  the  life  of  the  holder.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  was  determined  to  fol- 
low her  to  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  earth,  preferring  the 
happiness  of  continually  living  in  her 

{presence,  to  all  the  honours  and  en- 
oyments  of  my  own  country ;  caring 
nothing  for  the  risk  and  inconveni- 
ence that  were  to  be  expected  among 
a  people  so  proud  and  such  perse- 
cutors of  the  religion  we  proffess,  at 
a  juncture  so  critical.  While  I  was 
hourly  expecting,  as  if  it  were  a  thun- 
derbolt, the  shock  of  this  marriage, 
of  which  the  frequent  arrival  and  ^ 
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par  tore  of  couriers  Indicated  a 
^peed^  terminatipn*  I  saw  tk^  princess 
one  morning  issue  from  her  mother's 
apartment,  where  an  imperial  envo^ 
had  just  b^n  admitted  to  a  private 
audience,  and  separating  herselr  from 
the  other  attenaants,  she  led  me  to 
the  farther  end  of  a  long  gallery,  and 
there  leaninv  in  the  deep  recess  of  a 
window  looking  upon  the  garden, 
after  some  hesitation, 

**  Count,"  sMd  she,  **  I  know  not 
-with  what  sort  of  fbeling  you  will  be 
able  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  im- 
part, and  am  doubtfbl  whether  I  be 
the  person  from  whom  you  should 
hear  it,  yet  I  should  be  very  sorry 
that  your  first  intelligence  of  what  is 
ffoing  to  happen  to  me  came  from  any 
lips  but  my  own ;  read,  therefore, 
this  paper,  it  contains  the  definitive 
arrangement  of  my  marriage  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  is  signed  by 
his  own  hand." 

Having  perused  and  kissed  the 
paper  with  the  most  profound  sub- 
mission,  and  throwing  myself  at  the 
princess's  feet,  I  thus  addressed  her : 

*'  My  most  august  mistress,  I  can- 
not better  express  to  your  Caesarian 
nti^esty  the  devotion  of  my  soul,  than 
in  thanking  heaven  for  my  existence 
at  a  moment  when  I  can  be  witness  to 
a  marriage  so  glorious  fisr  my  most 
august  lady,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  empire ;  and  after  heaven  I  hum- 
bly thank  you,  O  most  illustrious  lady, 
for  having  so  immediately,  so  gra- 
ciously, and  so  condescendingly  in- 
formed  me  of  this  transaction." 

**  God  knows,"  returned  the  prin* 
cess,  interrupting  me,  "  God  knows 
how  I  have  forced  myself,  even  from 
the  very  first,  to  put  away  all  worldly 
considerations — God  knows,  O  Sigis- 
mund,  that  1  have  no  pleasure  in  find- 
ing myself  placed  in  so  exalted  a  sta« 
tion,  excepting  from  possessipg  a  more 
extended  power  of  benefitting  you ;  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this 
change  of  state  will  make  the  least 
alteration  in  my  sentiments  ;  the  em- 
press of  the  Romans  will  find  nothing 
to  disapprove  of  in  the  actions  of  the 
Princess  of  Inspruch,  and  therefore  I 
freely  and  sincerely  confirm  the  gift 
which  the  latter  has  already  bestowed ; 
but  neither  do  I  intend  to  fkil  in  my 
duty  to  the  emperor  my  lord  and  hus- 
band, because  the  affection  that  binds 
me  to  hha  is  entirely  different  from 


that  which  I  mean  to  pHseWe  A^r  ypu 
during  my  whol^  life,  %  true  and  inh<^ 
eent  afifbctiop :  and  I  ^lay  uow  ^ 
once  fbr  all«  0  Count  of  Arpp,  that 
my  lovinff  you  H  the  inmienee  Qf  the 
stars,  and  the  confession  of  my  love 
for  you,  under  mv  present  circum- 
stances, is  the  efrect  of  your  own 
merits.  I  have  not  hitherto  asked  the 
slightest  reward  for  the  partiality  I 
have  shown  you,  but  it  is  time  that  I 
should  be  recompensed,  and  the  pav 
ment  I  would  exact  is,  that  you  should 
share  my  good  fortune,  and  not  be 
displeased  at  changing  your  country 
witn  me,  but  still  subject  to  this  law» 
to  be  henceforth  absent  from  me  as 
little  as  vou  can  possibly  help ;  do  it 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  I  promise 
you  as  much  in  retiu*n  from  my  grati- 
tude as  I  promise  myself  from  your 
obedience.  I  cannot  now  enter  into 
fVu'ther  discourse  ;  I  know  what  you 
would  say,  and  if  you  could  as  easily 
comprehend  the  silent  meaning  of  my 
heart  as  I  understand  that  of  yours, 
I  should  not  have  had  to  say  so  much." 
While  thus  speaking,  her  beautiful 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  they  were 
soon  repressed  without  fWther  exter- 
nal commotion,  and  without  leaving 
me  time  to  reply  she  immediately 
quitted  the  gallery.  The  news  of  this 
event  was  very  soon  divulged,  and 
after  the  usual  time  of  mourning  for 
the  late  empress  was  terminate<£  the 
universal  satisfaction  broke  out  in 
every  sort  of  rejoicinff^  and  as  it  was 
also  necessary  that  tne  court  should 
distinguish  itself  bv  some  public  de- 
monstration of  glaoness,  a  g^and  tilt- 
ing match  was  proclaimed  throughout 
the  country,  for  which  the  prepara- 
tions were  brilliant  and  magnincent,  as 
the  barriers  were  to  be  kept  by  gentle- 
men of  the  most  distinguished  rank 
and  skill  in  arms.  It  is  a  German 
custom  that  on  such  occasions  every 
knight  should  carry  the  colours  of  the 
lady  whom  he  serves,  and  receive  the 
device  from  her  with  which  he  intends 
to  appear  in  the  lists.  One  evening* 
at  the  usual  knightly  assembly  of  the 
court,  some  of  the  young  cavaliers  be- 
gan to  banter  me  on  this  subject,  asking 
sarcastically  if  I  had  yet  received  from 
my  lady  the  colours  in  which  I  was  to 
appear.  Whether  they  wished  to  joke 
me  on  my  want  of  gallantry,  that  being 
so  young,  and  educated  iu  the  midst  of 
A  court,  I  should  never  have  been  able 
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to  gain  the  favour  of  any  damseU  as 
was  commonly  thought,  or  that  it  was 
mere. envy  at  the  evident  partiality  of 
my  mistress  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  she 
suspected,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  was 
evidently  much  displeased  at  tlie  ridi- 
cule, and  the  more  so  when  she  heard 
it  followed  by  general  laughter,  there- 
fore instantly  turning  to  me  with  a 
countenance  which  showed  no  appro- 
bation of  this  gaiety  she  said,  "  Count 
of  Arco,  it  is  not  right  that  your  mo- 
desty on  my  account  should  contribute 
to  your  shame,  therefore  enter  the 
lists  as  my  knight,  and  take  my  co- 
lours ;"  so  saying,  she  unbound  a  green 
ribbon  from  her  arm  and  gave  it  to 
me  without  further  hesitation,  and  I 
received  it  dumb  with  surprise,  and 
almost  out  of  my  senses  with  astonish- 
ment. Every  one  was  now  silent, 
either  fi*om  envy  or  respect,  and  many 
speaking  to  me  afterwards  of  this  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  the  empress's 
iriendship,  wliich  created  a  great  sen- 
sation at  court,  declared  that  they 
would  have  prized  it  above  any  estate 
or  lordship.  The  morning  of  the 
tournament  being  come,  while  I  was 
in  the  palace  court  making  my  pre- 
parations for  an  appearance  suitable  to 
the  unusual  favour  with  which  I  had 
been  honoured,  the  master  of  the 
horse  came  by  command  of  the  em- 
press to  present  me  with  two  beauti- 
ful chargers,  and  accompanied  by  a 
message  to  say  that  as  her  faithful 
knight  she  had  taken  some  pains  to 
provide  them  for  them.  One  was  a 
Neapolitan  of  middling  size,  but  ex- 
traordinary spirit,  black  as  jet,  and 
caparboned  in  a  splendid  harness  em- 
broidered with  silver  ;  the  other  was 
a  Spanish  genet  of  a  tawny  colour  and 
small  size,  but  as  fleet  as  the  wind,  and 
harnessed  with  golden  ornaments.  I 
entered  the  arena  at  the  appointed 
hour,  wearing  feathers  and  ribbands 
of  imperial  green,  and  my  mistress,  in 
order  to  act  up  to  the  part  she  had  so 
generously  begun,  appeared  in  the 
same  colour  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  of  the  whole  enclosure,  ac- 
companied by  her  delighted  mother, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  illustrious 
ladies,  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  the 
whole  province,  who  had  flocked  to 
the  capital  in  order  to  be  present  at 
this  magnificent  festival.  When  the 
joust  began,  I  entered  on  the  beautiful 
courser  given  me  by  the  princess,  and 


remained  for  some  time^  until  the 
knight  champion  of  the  lists  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  ground  with 
great  force  and  address  against  some 
of  the  most  valorous  and  skilful  gen- 
tlemen, my  good  fortune  then  brought 
us  in  contact,  and  when  the  trumpet! 
sounded  to  the  charge,  I  looked  anxi- 
ously towards  the  royal  party,  where, 
seeing  the  eyes  of  the  empress  steadily 
fixed  on  me,  I  felt  inspired  by  such  an 
instantaneous  spirit,  that  -I  broke  the 
first  and  two  other  lances  into  a  thou- 
sand splinters,  and  Anally  succeeded 
without  any  diflSculty  in  carrying  off 
the  honom*s  of  the  day.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  you,  madam,  my  vanity.  I 
was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
good  fortune,  that  I  would  not  have 
changed  it  for  a  throne,  not  because  I 
was  ambitious  of  applause,  but  because 
1  had  not  shown  myself  on  so  conspi- 
cuous a  theatre  entirely  unworthy  of 
the  empress's  favour  in  being  allowed  to 
bear  her  colours,  and  of  the  charact^ 
of  her  knight.  Dismounting  from  my 
horse,  1  presented  myself  at  the  feet 
of  the  two  princesses,  by  whom  I  was 
received  with  the  most  grateful  praise, 
and  receiving  from  their  hands  a 
jewelled  sword,  the  prize  of  the  tour- 
nament; and  the  empress  continuity 
her  kindness  even  to  excess,  took  a 
rich  diamond  from  her  finger  and  gave 
it  to  me  as  an  additional  testimony  of 
her  particular  gratification. 

The  period  of  her  marriage  bemg 
arrived,  she  and  her  mother,  accom- 
panied by  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
repaired  to  Gratz,  where  the  emperor 
received  her,  and  where  I  followed 
her,  not  less  from  inclination  than 
obedience,  and  to  the  city  also  repaired 
an  incredible  niunber  of  illustrious 
persons,  to  render  due  honour  to  the 
young  empress :  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  grandeur  I  lost  nothing  of  the 
benignant  favour  with  which  she  had 
always  deigned  to  regard  me.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appearmg  to  her  that 
I  was  become  more  ceremonious  since 
she  had  been  the  emperor's  wife  than 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  be  previous 
to  her  marriage,  she  often  reproved 
me  for  it  with  the  gentlest  expressions 
of  kindness,  even  to  the  calling  me  her 
friend  and  her  brother.  Nor  was  she 
content  with  merely  continuing  so  long 
towards  me  her  imperial  graces  but 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  husband*s  at- 
tachment for  me,  who  loved  her  aa 
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she  deserved,  so  that  I  was  considered 
with  nearly  equal  partiality  hy  Ctesar 
himself,  and  this  was  very  soon  per- 
ceived at  court,  where  nothing  is  more 
attentively  watched  than  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  prince*s  favour,  so  that  I 
was  soon  encompassed  hy  the  attentions 
and  professions  of  every  one,  even  the 
most  distinguished,  who  fancied  that 
my  acquaintance  would  add  to  their 
oonsideration.     I  cannot  tell  exactly 
why,  but  that  which  should  have  been 
an  occasion  for  joy  and  satbfaction 
began  to  give  me  so  much  di^ust  that 
I  would  willingly  have  exchanged  all 
the  brilliant  society  of  Vienna  for  a 
solitude   like  this    to   which    it    has 
pleased  the  Almighty  at  last  to  call 
me.     My  thoughts  being  against  any 
desire  of  greater  fortune  than  that  I 
was  born  to,  would  not  allow  me  to 
.  ei^joy  any  of  those  delights  that  nou- 
rish ambition ;  and  if  I  had  any  pre- 
dominant pleasure,  it  was  sometimes 
to  gaze  fixedly  on  the  face  of  the  em- 
press, and  contemplate  as  much  as  I 
could  without  being  noticed  in  the 
majesty  of   that    royal    countenance 
every  perfection  and  every  grace.     I 
ought  also  to  confess  that  I  succeeded 
in  refraining  from  every  appearance  of 
sadness  except  in  my  eyes,  and  these 
were  wont  to  repose  in  such  perfect 
peace  on  that  sweet  object  of  which 
they    became    every    moment    more 
greedy,  that  every  thing  else  to  them 
became  despicable,  and  to  me  the  sad 
occasion  of  disgust.     Oh  I  how  many 
times  have  I  wished  to  lose  every  other 
sentiment  anxious  only  to  exist  on  this 
precious    faculty  of   sight  I      Hence 
food,  sleep,  society,  and  amusement 
became  so  disgusting  that  I  lost  all 
colour,  and  finally  became  so  weary 
and  languid  that  I  soon  fell  sick.     A 
slow  fever  took  possession  of  me,  and 
gradually  reduced  me  to  such  a  state 
that  I  began  to  doubt  of  my  life.     I 
need  not  tell  you  of  all  the  care  I  ex- 
perienced, and  the  efforts  made  in  the 
palace  for  my  recovery  ;  you  may  be- 
lieve that  all  which  human  industry 
and  the  compassion  of  a  princess  and 
a  mother  could  accomplish  was  ef- 
fected;   her  inquiries  never   ceased. 
She  sent  me  all  that  could  be  of  use 
or  comfort  to  a  sick  person,  consoled 
roe  with  the  kindest  messages,  but  all 
in  vain ;  my  complaint  increased,  tod 
my  remaimng  strength  melted  away 
.under  its  influence ;  from  haying  been 


only  dangerous  it  became  mortal,  and  I 
was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ; 
my  life,  now  no  longer  counted  by 
days  but  by  hours,  rapidly  approached 
its  close,  but  my  intellect  was  still 
clear  and  I  spoke  as  distinctly  as  if  I 
had  been  in  the  rudest  health.  I  can 
truly  declare  that  the  idea  of  death 
did  not  displease  me,  but  I  was 
wretched  at  the  thought  of  Quitting 
this  world  without  once  more  behold- 
ing the  face  of  the  empress.  I  re- 
mained in  this  state  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  her  portrait,  which  with  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  ornamented  my  bed- 
chamber, and  was  hanging  exactly  op- 
posite to  where  I  lav,  when  I  heard  a 
whispering  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
the  door  being  suddenly  drawn  aside, 
I  saw  the  empress  herself  appear,  and 
enter  my  room  I  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  express  to  you  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  at  this  unex- 
pected apparition,  for  though  I  proved 
it,  I  cannot  myself  comprehended  it ; 
but  I  can  say  that  I  never  was  nearer 
death  than  at  that  moment,  perhaps 
should  have  died  if  the  voice  of  the 
empress  had  not  recalled  my  fluttering 
soul  to  listen  to  her  words.  Placing 
herself  at  my  bedside  she  said  to  me, — 

"  Count,  will  you  then  leave  us  ?  I 
am  come  to  perstuide'you  to  stay,  and 
bring  you  with  mine  own  hand  that 
health  which  so  many  doctors  and  all 
their  remedies  know  not  how  to  give 
you.  Cheer  up,  therefore,  rouse  your- 
self, drink  this  which  I  offer  you,  and 
make  no  doubt  of  the  consequences." 

She  at  the  same  time  held  in  her 
hand  a  small  vial,  and  without  allowing 
me  to  thank  her  for  such  condescen- 
sion,'pomred  a  few  drops  into  a  golden 
cup,  and  presented  them  to  me  with 
her  commands  to  drink.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  were  any  particular  virtue 
in  the  medicine  itself,  or  in  her  who 
administered  it,  but  I  felt  a  sudden 
sensation  of  unusual  vigour  pervade 
my  whole  frame,  and  telling  her  of  the 
strange  alteration,  I  added  that  I  owed 
my  renewed  existence  to  her  sovereign 
benignity.  She  appeared  greaUy 
pleased  at  this  intelligence,  and  after 
asking  many  questions  about  my  ill- 
ness, and  approaching  nearer  to  my 
bed,  said  to  me  in  so  low  a  voice  as 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,-^ 

''Count,  I  know  exactly  the  real 
nature  of  your  disease  and  melancholy* 
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Drive  llMm  fkt  tttsa  you,  live  cheer* 
fully  and  Kve  for  m^  love." 

This  Mid,  she  quitted  the  apartment 
and  the  eordial  brought  by  her,  whieh 
waft  a  precious  elixir,  introduced  joy 
to  my  heart,  while  the  sight  of  my 
mistress,  like  the  visit  of  an  ang^l,  not 
only  left  me  free  from  danger,  but 
every  symptom  of  fever  also  suddenly 
diMppeared.  When  convalescent,  I 
returned  to  my  former  duties  as  re- 
tired and  solitary  as  a  court  life  would 
permit ;  but  still  feeling  a  hidden  sor- 
row  in  my  mind  that  venerated  many 
painfhl  thoughts,  wiuiout  my  bdng 
able  to  divine  the  cause,  for  notwith* 
standing  my  excessive  affection  Ibr 
the  empress,  I  never  even  in  thought, 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
nor  did  my  passion  inspire  me  with  a 
•ingle  wish  unworthy  of  my  prinoiplee 
or  injurious  to  my  repose,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  so  satisfied  at  seeing  her 
placed  on  what  is  considered  the  pin- 
nacle of  human  grandeur  and  felicity, 
that  I  could  never  have  derived  such 
pure  contentment  from  any  other 
source  of  consolation.  Nevertheless, 
this  fetal  inquietude  had  penetrated  so 
deeply  Into  my  heart,  that  without  any 
outward  cause  for  unhappiness,  I  was 
the  most  wretched  being  m  existence. 
Alasl  alasl  with  what  a  loud  and 
terrible  voice  subsequent  events  have 
nroved  the  fetal  truth  of  my  forebod- 
ings and  unveiled  their  painfol  cause 
which  then  I  could  not  comprehend. 
Continuing  in  this  unhappy  condition, 
and  the  empress  perceiving  the  depres- 
^sion  of  my  mind,  as  a  person  anxious 
about  my  health,  she  called  me  one 
morning  to  attend  her  in  the  garden, 
and  after  some  preliminary  discourse 
upon  the  state  of  profound  melancholy 
to  which  I  had  abandoned  myself,  thus 
proceeded, — 

"  You  must  not,  O  Count  of  Arco, 
consume  your  days  in  useless  sorrow, 
nor  can  I  allow  your  passion  thus  gra- 
dually  to  put  an  end  to  your  being.  I 
remember  well  what  I  promised  you, 
nor  do  I  repent  of  having  so  acted, 
and  because  I  see  that  the  certainty 
you  have  of  my  affection  is  not  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  content  you,  I  wiU 
look  for  some  other  source  of  conso* 
lation.  I  am  not  now  going  to  im- 
press  on  you  that  the  necessary  and 
the  impossible  are  two  great  medicines 
for  curing  the  disorders  of  an  un- 
healthy mindi  nor  will  I  explain  my- 


self mere  dearly  mpen  these  peint% 
being  oertaln  that  your  pvru  prudence 
must  have  net  only  suggested,  but  cob- 
tinually  kept  them  before  your  eyea. 
What  think  you,  O  Count !  and  what 
have  yen  resolved  to  do  ?  To  live,  or 
to  die  unhappy?  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  behold  it !  I  wish,  you 
being  se  dear  to  me  as  you  are,  tiiat 
fer  other  fruits  should  spring  fr<<^  my 
partiality,  and  I  should  be  too  unjust 
if  I  were  to  allow  your  superior  tjfho^ 
tion  and  fidelity  to  me  to  be  produc- 
tive of  more  pernicious  effects  than 
my  misfortune  has  occasioned  to  others. 
You  are  the  sole  suf^rt  of  your 
house,  and  you  are  come  to  an  age 
that  makes  it  incumbent  on  you  te 
think  of  establishing  the  permanoicy 
of  your  name  by  marriage ;  this  will 
be  an  efibctual  means  o?  dissipating 

Jrour  present  depression :  of  the  many 
adies  that  are  in  our  eourt  and  in  Per- 
mania  search  for  her  that  most  pleases 
you  ;  only  choose  the  person  that  you 
think  will  suit  youy  and  the  care  of  en- 
dowing her  with  all  other  worldly  ad- 
vantages must  be  left  to  one  who  can 
and  anxiously  wishes  to  console  you 
and  make  you  happy.** 

The  empress  ceased,  and  after  a 
short  pause  of  astonishment,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  I  finally 
raised  them  towar<u  her,  and  with  a 
long  drawn  sigh,  thus  rolled, 

^'  If  I  had  the  power  of  bein^  cheer- 
fol  equal  to  that  of  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  p<Hnt  towards  which  my 
thoughts  ought  nroperly  to  turn  them- 
selves, your  migesty  may  believe  that 
I  should  be  as  happy  as  I  am  moderate, 
nor  would  you  have  to  lament  that 
your  beneficence,  scattered  on  a  fruit- 
less soil  hath  made  no  return ;  but 
although  chance  hath  directed  that 
none  of  it  should  fall  on  perfectly 
happy  ground,  yet  I  have  the  means 
of  hi^piness  on  every  side  because 
your  lundness  is  so  proftisely  lowered 
upon  me  ;  therefore  my  hard  fete 
hath  decreed  that  the  failure  should  be 
in  the  subject,  which  hath  proved  him- 
self incapable  of  receivioff  that  bounty 
which  to  any  other  would  be  the  high- 
est felicity.  I  cannot  struggle  with 
my  fate,  nor  am  I  able  to  tell  your 
majesty  what  it  is  that  so  oppresses 
me,  but  this  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  am 
the  most  wretched  of  men  I  Yet  while 
I  complain  of  the  t^rible  wdght  of 
my  affliction,  I  must  add  that  the  re* 
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taedy  is  even  iToi^se  thaa  the  di9ea8e> 
and  by  soeb  means  jou  never  can  sac-* 
oeed  as  you  wish  in  satisfying  my 
miBd ;  nay,  I  implore  your  gracious 
compassion  also  on  this  point,  and  he- 
seech  you  to  grant  me  the  power  of 
refusing.** 

**  What  then ! "  said  the  empress  in 
some  agitation,  ^  shall  I  not  have  the 
sfttisfiictton  of  seeing  you  content  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  my  gra^ous  lady,"  I  quickly 
replied,  <<  when  God  Almighly  wiD 
deign  to  grant  my  prayers." 

"  What  are  they  then  ?  **  returned 
she. 

'*  They  are  to  reconduct  me  to  that 
death  ftom  which  your  majesty  so  re- 
cently snatched  me  1 " 

And  in  so  saying  all  my  self  con- 
trol heing  insufficient  to  restrain  the 
force  of  passion  within  respectftd 
bounds  I  burst  into  an  immoderate 
flood  of  tears. 

*'  Oh  Sigismund,"  cried  the  empress, 
'•  what  do  I  hear  ?  Is  this  our  com- 
pact! hy  which  you  hound  yourself 
not  to  part  from  me,  and  now  are  you 
about  to  abandon  me?  Have  I  not 
truly  kept  the  word  I  gave  you  ?  Ah  I 
ungraterul  Sigismund,  you  acknow- 
ledge too  languidly  the  gift  I  bestowed 
and  with  which  you  ought  to  have 
been  more  content  I  If  your  love  at  all 
resembled  mine,  this  single  expression 
vrould  it  not  be  sufficient  to  drive  away 
sadness  from  your  heart  1  Consider 
my  rank ;  reflect  upon  my  words . 
and  then  be  imhappy  if  you  can! 
Hitherto  I  have  had  such  implicit  con- 
fidence in  you  that  I  promised  myself 
the  most  profound  obedience ;  your 
life  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  your 
affliction  disturbs  my  peace  of  mind, 
because  I  fbndly  hope  to  see  you  alive 
and  happv  if  you  love  to  please  me." 

So  saymg,  she  offered  me  her  hand, 
which  I  kissed  with  the  greatest  re- 
verence, and  without  waiting  for  far- 
ther reply,  she  returned  to  her  cham- 
ber. From  that  moment,  if  I  did  not 
succeed  in  eradicating  completely  the 
sorrows  of  my  heart,  I  at  least  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  my  power 
to  dissemble  them ;  and  in  strictly  ex- 
amining mv  own  conduct,  I  verily 
found  sufficient  cause  to  condemn  my- 
self for  indiscretion  and  ingratitude. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  alter  entirelv 
my  mode  of  life,  and  resumed  with 
great  ardour  my  hunting  and  military 
ezercisesi  while  I  exerted  myself  to 


appear  gay  and  happy  \n  society  on 
piurpose  to  please  the  empress,  so  that 
being  thus  to  a  certain  degree  ab- 
stracted f^om  my  usual  melancholy  I 
enjoyed  a  somewhat  tranquillity  of 
Bfe.  Alas,  the  inconstancy  of  human 
happiness  I  while  things  had  thus  set- 
tled for  me  into  a  fallacious  calm,  the 
empress  was  seized  all  at  once  with  an 
unknown  illness,  in  the  beginning  sHg^t, 
but  woe  is  me  1  too  fat^  in  its  pro- 
gress !  The  fever,  light  and  short,  gave 
no  alarm  to  the  doctors,  but  the  face 
of  the  patient  so  thin  and  pallid,  the 
languid  eye,  the  weakened  frame,  and 
more  than  all  my  own  heart,  the  fbre- 
teUer  of  what  happened,  filled  me  with 
incredible     terror.       Many     months 

Sassed,  and  the  remedies  had  no  bene- 
cial  effect^  on  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
order became  every  day  more  and 
more  obstinate,  and  the  physicians  at 
last  determined,  with  the  emperor's 
permission,  to  call  in  from  our  own 
country,  the  Doctor  John  Porti,  a 
physician  even  in  Permania  of  the 
highest  celebrity,  from  whose  know- 
le^e  and  great  experience  much  was 
expected ;  nobody  could  be  looked  for 
with  grater  anxiety,  but  by  none 
more  than  me.  How  many  times 
overcome  by  impatience,  have  I  gone 
for  miles  on  the  road  to  ItaW,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  him  I  At  length 
be  came,  and  received  as  an  oracle, 
his  voice  was  either  to  confirm  the 
hopes  or  blast  the  anxious  expecta- 
tion?  of  public  sensibility.  Having 
seen  the  empress,  and  diligently  ex- 
amined into  the  circimistances  of 
the  disease,  he  not  only  gave  an 
unfavourable  opinion  but  limited  the 
patient's  existence  to  but  a  few 
days.  Who  would  be  able  to  tell  you, 
madam,  the  universal  horror  that  this 
fatal  intelligence  poured  into  every 
heart,  and  how  can  I  attempt  to  paint 
the  desolation  of  my  soul !  but  allow 
me  to  pass  quickly  over  this  part  of  my 
relation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
terrible  prediction  was  terribly  fWfilled, 
for  only  three  days  afterwards  the 
empress  became  so  much  worse  as  to 
be  reduced  to  extremity.  Who  can 
now  attempt  to  depict  the  kindness  of 
that  lofty  soul  even  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  in  recollecting  my  fkithful  ser- 
vices, and  thinking  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment of  remuneratinff  them?  During 
the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  I  had 
occasion  frequently  to  see  her  as  beiv^ 
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the  most  oonftdential  of  all  her  aer« 
TAotSy  and  she  •ometimet  regardinflr 
me  with  a  Unffuid  expressioii,  uttered 
•ome  wandenng  MoteDcesy  indioatiYe 
of  what  my  own  heart  had  already  too 
clearly  told.  At  the  fatal  moment  of 
her  death,  she  sent  for  me,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  who  never 
quitted  her  hedside»  to  which  I  ap- 
proached by  her  command,  with  a 
cheerful  aspect  she  said, — 

**  My  dear  count,  I  wish  to  see  you 
for  the  last  time  before  I  go  to  that 
place  where  the  divine  justice  may 
please  to  call  me.*' 

At  these  words,  and  the  piteous 
sight  of  that  mortal  paleness,  1  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  And  does  it  displease  you,**  she 
added,  ''that  1  should  go  to  reign 
with  the  blessed  in  Paradise  ?  I  will 
there  give  you  that  reward  of  your 
fiuthful  service  which  mv  brief  sojourn 
on  earth  has  prevented  my  gratitude 
from  offering,  but  not  that  of  my  lord 
and  husband.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended to  him  all  my  servants,  amongst 
whom  he  knows  well  that  from  original 
situation,  and  faithful,  prompt,  and 
long-continued  obedience,  yof  occupy 
the  first  place.*'  Then  turning  to  him, 
she  contmued,  "  I  beseech  you,  my 
beloved  lord,  to  alleviate  something  of 
the  pain  I  feel  in  dying  without  having 
left  YOU  any  children,  by  deigning  to 
receive  from  my  hand  him  whom  I 
now  present  to  you  instead  of  a  son.** 

She  added  many  other  things  which 
I  could  not  take  notice  of,  overwhelmed 
as  I  was  with  the  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
under  which  I  at  last  so  completely  sunk 
that  1  was  carried  half  dead  from  the 
chamber,  and  put  into  my  own  bed* 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  and 
burning  fever.  There  1  remained, 
without  sleep  or  rest  of  any  sort,  du- 
ring the  two  days  that  the  empress 
stilisurvived,  but  when  the  agonizing 
intelligence  of  her  death  at  last  came, 
I  resolved,  weak  as  I  was,  to  go  and 
look  once  more  upon  that  adored 
oountenance,  and  rising  from  my  bed, 
dragged  myself  along,  until  I  reached 
the  place  where  the  body  was  exposed 
to  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
public  Why  should  I  represent  to 
you  the  wretched  state  of  my  mind, 
and  the  painful  flutter  of  my  heart  ? 
as  I  approached  the  fatal  spot  every 
step  was  new  agony,  every  pace  a  thou- 
sand daggers  through  me,  but  when 


the  sepulchral  light  of  tiie  tor^b 
that  encompassed  the  bier  flared  &- 
mally  on  my  sight,  then  indeed  I  iA 
a  mortal  faintneas  possess  my  h^rt 
and  turn  every  things  to  oonfuaoo!  Bj 
a  violent  effort  over  myself,  bowevsi 
and  as  it  were,  compelliog*  the  feet  thac 
held  me,  or  rather  dragged  me  back- 
wards, 1  forced  mj^f  forward  imti 
I  reached  within  sight  of  that  bo^ 
which  even  in  death  still  U-eathed  at 
migesty,  even  inspired  more  r6> 
verence  than  terror.  I  ^iproadwj 
it,  you  may  guess  with  what  a  heart, 
and  being  stupid,  and  almost  irosenstfe 
with  grief,  I  neither  moved  nor  w€fit, 
but  stared  in  fixed  astonishment  at  the 
dead  countenance  I  Being  finllT 
roused,  and  returned  a  little  to  myRii 
I  was  many  times  goine  to  qn^heaitw 
my  sword,  and  mad  wrim  grief,  phmft 
it  through  my  heart,  and  die  at 
her  feet;  but  I  was  stopped  by  ss 
internal  voice  that  seemed  to  say : — 

"  Behold,  Sigismund,  where  Wie 
and  greatness  terminate!  Retire,  if 
you  would  weep ;  retire  to  that  haves 
where  your  so  much  loved  princes 
lives  secure  from  every  storm.*' 

''  Accept,  then,**  said  I,  « thot 
blessed  spirit,  the  last  sacrifice  that  I 
make  of  myself  as  thou  didst  the  first! 
and  you,  beloved  ashes,  repose  in  peace! 
We  shall  meet  again  in  Paradise.* 

Believe  me,  lady,  1  felt  more  pain  at 
leaving  that  inanimate  body  than  the 
world  I  Then  came  across  my  xsasA 
the  horrid  thought  that  I  was  to  He 
her  no  more,  and  I  know  not  how  I 
returned  to  my  apartment,  from  whick 
I  never  again  issued  until  the  funeral 
and  public  mourning  were  entireh 
over ;  nay,  I  did  not  even  leave  my  bedL 
where  severe  illness  loi^  detained  rut. 
As  soon  as  1  was  able,  f  went  directly 
to  the  emperor,  who  received  me  witli 
graciousness,  and  while  he  perhaps 
was  expecting  me  to  consider  how  1 
could  best  eigoy  the  fruits  of  the  de- 
ceased empress*8  recommendation,  1 
began  representing  to  his  migesty  that 
the  death  of  my  august  mistress  had 
more  than  any  other  thing  impressed 
me  with  the  vanity  of  human  wishes, 
and  awakened  in  my  heart  an  ardem 
desire  of  devoting  myself  to  heaven. 
I  dwelt  in  various  conversations  on  tl^ 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  as  I 
thought  that  the  emperor  wouU  not 
be  willing  to  refuse  my  request,  I 
finally  requested  my  dismisakN^  and 
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that  he  would  allow  me  to  retire  into 
this  hermitage,  and  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  in  penitential  seclusion. 
Whether  the  emperor  believed  this  to 
be  only  a  resolution  suggested  by  the 
mortification  of  seeing  myself  fallen 
from  that  high  rank  to  which  the  fa- 
vour of  the  impress  might  have  ex- 
alted me,  or  that  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  allow  full  time  for  this  determina- 
tion to  ripen,  afler  having  approved 
of  the  pious  feeling  that  moved  me, 
he  added,  that  he  would  give  his  con- 
sent after  the  termination  of  a  yeai", 
which  he  gave  me  to  reflect  upon  it,  if 
I  then  should  hold  to  the  same  resolu- 
tion ;    and  that  in  the  interval,   he 
would  like  me  to  travel  wherever  I 
most  wished,  and  then  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  think  about  my  future 
prospects.      As  it  was  necessanr  to 
obey  his  sovereign  commands,  I  re- 
solved to  see  my  estates,  and  then 
come   to   Italy,    more    especially    to 
Rome,  where  I  was  carried  by  the  de- 
sire of  visiting  the  sacred  places  and 
the  grand  treasury  of  the  church.  Be- 
sides the  means  so  liberally  afforded 
me  by  the  emperor  for  my  travels,  I 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  on 
my  own  lands  and  the  family  jewels, 
all  of  which   I  sold  at  Venice,  except 
those   which  the  empress  had  given 
me,  which  were  of  infinite  value,  and 
on  my  journey  to  Rome,  I  visited  the 
shrine  of  Loretto.      There  I  offered 
them  to  adorn  the  sacred  image  of  our 
lady,  to  whom  alone  I  would  sacrifice 
that  precious  inheritance,  and  esteem- 
ing all  else  as  unworthy  of  her.     The 
reminder  of  my  money   I  spent  at 
Rome,  in  alms,  in  offerings,  and  other 
pious  works,  about  which  I  was  con- 
tinually  occupied,  for  the  repose  of 
that  soul  so  much  adored  by  me  ;  but 
more  to  render  her  this  proof  of  my 
love  and  gratitude,  than  from  wiy  be- 
lief  that  she  had  need  of  it,  for  I  felt 
sure  of  her  salvation.     I  say  nothing 
to  you  of  my  thoughts,  because  each 
of  you  may  easily  imagine  them  from 
what  I  have  said,  and  appreciate  them 
by  the  result.     I  will  merely  say  that 
I  received  no  comfort  from  any  of  the 
curious  and  magnificent  objects  which 
I  saw  ;   yet  neither  was  I  annoyed  by 
them  as  those  immersed  in  such  pro- 
found grief  are  wont  to  be,  for  mine 


was  of  such  a  nature,  that,  depriving 
me,  as  it  were,  of  every  human  quality, 
it  had  rendered  me  stupid  and  insen- 
sible to  every  thing.     The  end  of  my 
prescribed  year   approaching,    I  re- 
turned to  Permania,  and  repaired  after- 
wards to  court,  so  completely  altered 
in  manner,  that  I  no  longer  appeared 
like  the  Count  of  Arco,  nor  as  if  I 
ever  had  been  him.    The  emperor  un- 
derstood more  from  my   appearance 
than  my  tongue  the  constancy  of  my 
resolution  ;  and  being  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  combat  my  wishes,  at  once 
allowed  me  to  satisfy  the  desire  that 
called  me  to  this  solitude,  and  dis- 
missed me  with  paternal  solicitude, 
and  every  token  of  respect.     Having 
taken  my  last  leave  of  the  court  it  re- 
mained for  me  to  do  the  same  to  the 
honoured  dust  of  my  beloved  mistress, 
of  which  I  wished  to  take  my  everlast- 
ing fiwrewell.     Having  arrived  at  the 
sepulchre  which  with  her  ashes  en- 
tombed  the  heart  that  in  all  my  wan- 
derings had  never  moved  from  thence, 
colder  than  the  stone  that  covered 
them:  for  hours  I  remained  in  fixed 
ffaze  upon  the  tomb.     I  at  last  g^ve 
lull  course  to  my  tears,  as  if  my  eyes 
were  two  fountwns  guying  out  their 
waters  in  continued  stream.      Often 
did  I  envy  the  fate  of  those  statues, 
placed  around    the  honoured  tomb, 
never  to  be  removed.     It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  spot  alone  pleased  me 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
and  I  ou  gazing  upon  it,  was  filled 
with  such  strange  sensations  as  are 
impossible  for  me  to  express,  although 
the  mere  recollection  makes  me  feel 
them  once  again.     At  length,  I  tore 
myself  away,  heaven  knows  how,  and 
leaving    behind    me    every    worldly 
thought,  I  completed  in  this  hermit- 
age the  last  sacrifice  of  myself  to  the 
paln^l  memory  of  my    misfortunes. 

The  unhappy  young  man  could  not 
utter  the  concluding  words  without 
tears,  and  confused  at  having  given 
way  to  his  yet  unconquered  passion, 
with  a  profound  reverence,  abruptly 
departed,  leaving  in  the  ^nerous 
minds  that  had  heard  the  pitifVd  tale, 
a  tender  compassion  for  his  fate,  and 
astonishment  at  the  constancy  of  his 
posthumous  love. 
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The  subject  to  which  we  propose 
eaUing  the  attention  of  our  readersf 
Is  one»  whose  inportanoe>  daily  more 
aad  mere  presses  itself  on  all  thinking 
minds*  A  strong  Reeling  has  been 
diffused  against  the  study  of  the  elas« 
sies  to  tl^  degree  heretofore  ad<^ 
ed;  snd)  ind^,  we  think  there 
would  be  no  exi^geratton  in  saying 
that  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind 
is  deddedly  in  &vour  rather  of  set* 
entifioy  or  that  load  of  knowledge 
usually  denoBunated  usefiiU  as  £e 
subjects  on  whidi  to  exercise*  the 
youthful  mind.  The  opponents  of 
the  eld  system  of  instruction  have 
been  unwearied  in  their  arguments 
and  d^tioiisy  while  the  advocates, 
as  usually  havens  the  defensive 
party,  have^  for  the  most  part,  re* 
knained  silent  and  apathetie  spectators 
of  the  movement  without  argument  or 
counter  d^ection.  We  are  persuaded* 
that  one  half  its  supporters  ^re  bo» 
because  there  are  priees  and  rewards 
of  considerable  value  offered  by  our 
universities  to  encourage  classical 
learning,  and  because  distinction  in 
the  Umversity  seems  a  good  passport 
to  professional  success.  Tlus  may» 
indeed,  be  a  fair  motive  for  teaching 
boys  these  things^  so  long  as  the  pre* 
sent  system  eontimies;  but  it  is  evi* 
dently  no  reason  for  supporting  die 
system  itself.  The  real  position^  it  is 
i:^n»  is  whether  the  rewards,  ho* 
Hours,  and  emoluments  which  univer* 
sities  have  to  bestow,  and  of 
whi(^  it  is  evident  they  are  only  trus- 
tees for  the  national  good,  should 
now  be  transferred  from  the  pmvuit 
of  these  studies  to  that  of  others 
more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.     Now,  in  spite  of  the  often 

Ented  declamations  of  our  modem 
«(^hy»  we  confess  ourselves  old* 
oned  enough  not  to  fbel  a^y  ffrcat 
confidence  m  this  same  spirit  of  the 
1^^  and  disposed  to  believe,  that 
though  our  fathers  had  neither  rail- 


roads nor  steam-en^es*  y^  were 
they,  after  all,  wiser  m  some  thinss 
than  the  men  of  this  generation.  This 
being  our  belief,  we  have  thought 
that  our  readers  would  not  be  alto- 
g^her  displeased  to  find  us  occupying 
a  few  pages  in  a  brief  statement^ 
the  reasons  whidi  operate  to  create 
and  confirm  it  in  our  minds :  and  the 
appearance  of  the  profound  philolo* 
gical  work  whose  title  we  have  affixed 
to  our  paper>  seems  to  present  as  good 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  any 
that  IS  likely  to  occur. 

The  oljections  to  the  old,  and  we 
are  happy  to  add,  still  general  me- 
thod or  instructing  boys,  namely,  by 
teaching  them  the  ancient  languages 
and  authors,  may  not  unfairly  be 
compressed  into  somewhat  the  fol- 
lowing summary.  That  it  is  a  most 
preposterous  thing  to  expend  so  many 
years,  indeed  the  best  years  of  life,  in 
reading  the  (H)inions  and  learning  the 
words  and  pirases,  and  imbuing  the 
mind  with  tne  tone  of  s^itiment  and 
thinking  of  writers,  who  lived  centu- 
ries ago ;  that  the  knowledge  of  that 
period  was  wretdied,  mere  euess- 
work>  and  of  Hie  most  absurd  kind ; 
Uiat  the  belief  and  notions  of  the 
very  wisest  and  best  among  the  an- 
cient thinkers  were  d^^raded  by 
the  most  grovelling  folly  and  super- 
stition; that  much  better^works  ex- 
ist in  the  modern  languages,  and  that 
by  requiring  the  student*s  attention 
for  the  old  world>  you  insure,  as  far 
as  in  you  lies,  his  total  ignorance  of 
these  the  more  valuable  products  of 
the  new ;  that  the  politics,  reliffion, 
laws,  manners,  and  condition  of  na- 
tions, which  have  now  wholly  perish- 
ed, cannot  be  of  the  same  importance 
as  diose  of  our  own  and  neighbour- 
ing countries,  since  the  one  has  a 
direct,  and  the  other  only  an  analogi- 
cal application  to  our  own  times,  and 
that  even  granting  them  worthy  of 
the  careful  examination  and  study  of 


*  The  New  Cratylus,  or  Contributions  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.  By  John  William  Donaldson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c.  Cambridire : 
J.  and  J.  J.  Dwghton.  1889.  * 
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fi  f^w :  interesdng  m  the  highest  de- 
gree>  as  objects  of  learned  turfosity 
andleisare:  still,  stirfely  nothing  can 
be  more  unadvisable  than  that  the 
mass  of  educated  persons  shotdd  ex- 
pend invaloable  time  in  acquiring 
information  and  pursuing  studies  of 
this  nature?  What  advantage,  a 
hundred  times  have  we  heard  it  said — 
•what  advanta^  to  the  barrister,  or 
attorney,  or  pnysician,  merchant,  or 
country  gentleman  ? — what  advanta^ 
to  the  men  of  any  profession  or  call- 
ing (unless,  perhaps,  the  clerical,) 
are  Homer,  or  Horace,  or  Virgil,  or 
the  various  other  Greek  and  Latin 
books,  so  diligently  conned  over  and 
learned  ahnost  by  rote  from  ten  to 
twenty?  What  now  the  frtrit  re^ 
tamed,  after  all  this  toil,  and  so  much 
careful  nurture  and  instruction  ? 


-To  know 


That  which  before  us  lies  in  daHy  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

And  assuredly,  if  this  be  true,  and 
tiittt  it  is  ttone  can  doubt,  mvdi  better 
were  it  to  exercise  die  memory  and 
tile  und^standing  on  something  lead* 
ing  to  the  peculiar  profession  of  each^- 
to  the  occupation  in  which  manhood 
sees  him  live,  and  move,  and  have  his 
bdng.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  has 
an  evident  and  deftnite  value.  It 
comes  dbectly  home,  and  is  of  im- 
mediate application  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms.  But  classical  studies 
lead  afiu*  from  these  profitable  lessons, 
and  after  exacting  the  utmost  seal 
and  assiduity,  return  only  facts  and 
literature,  in  after  life  scarcely  ever 
called  for,  and  certainly  at  no  time 
indispensable. 

Somehow  thus  would  our  modem 
philosophers,  disciples  of  the  world- 
regenerating  society  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  refuse  of  science,  and  the  worst 
whiggery  under  the  name  of  useful 
knowiec^:  somehow  thus  would  they 
argue ;  of  course  at  greater  length, 
with  copious  illustrations,  and  by  no 
means  a  few  sarcasms  at  pedagogues 
and  pedants,  intermingled  with  gra* 
oio«sly  aelf-approving  smiles  on  their 
own  superior  wisdom — and  somehow^ 
thus  we  fear  would  the  present  me- 
ehanioal,  mechanism-ruled,  and  me- 
chanism-worshipping age  be  prepared 
to  echo.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  in  the  argum^Kt  a  most 
apMkms  afaow  ^  rM%:  m  affpear- 


ance  of  that  downright  t^mmon  s^se^ 
which  is  not  seldom  more  valuable  fbr 
all  practical  purposes  of  life,  than  the 
highest  order  of  wisdoOK  We  will 
also  admits  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  being  dassicid  overmuch  in  tm 
edtication  of  the  mass  of  boys :  nay> 
that  there  are  too  many  hista&cec 
where  this  does  occur>  and  but  too 
many  schools  that  send  forth  the^ 
students  so  exclusively  trained  iu  the 
discipline  of  writing  bad  Latin  vemee* 
that  little  else  has  found  aoeess  into 
their  empty  heads.  We  are  not  advo* 
cates  for  any  exdnsive  system?  but 
we  deny  that  occasional  instances  of 
perverted  judgment  in  the  admixitstra^ 
lion  of  the  system^  are  good  reasons 
i^nst  the  same  system  free  from 
those  perversions.  Premising  so  much 
hi  justice  to  ourselves,  and  entering 
this  protest  cmce  for  aU  against  the 
very  vicious  sophism  that  for  this  ttbuM 
would  discourage  the  use,  we  pass  on 
to  consider  the  system  itself,  and  the 
objections  to  it,  even  under  its  best 
annd  most  perfect  form  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  long  since  perceived,  and 
early  as  the  time  of  Plato  rec^ised» 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  difierenoe 
between  the  training  of  the  man  in  \m 
character  of  human  bemg,  and  the 
training  of  him  in  that  of  a  member  of 
some  profession  or  occupation:  that 
for  the  former  purpose  you  should 
bring  out  and  exercise  hfe  whole  na*. 
ture  with  all  its  astonishitig  complex^ 
ity  and  variety  of  powers,  fk&ulties, 
and  emotions ;  while  for  the  latter, 
there  was  needed  only  the  guidanoe 
and  corroboratioti  of  some  particuki^ 
ones.  You  could  not  do  the  first 
without  making  him,  as  it  were,  more 
man;  nor  the  latter  without  in  some 
dt^^ree  making  him  less  so.  Indeed,  it 
were  most  questionable  whether  the 
very  best  way  of  rendering  him  a  per- 
fect agent  in  his  particular  oalKng, 
would  not  be  to  reduce  him  to  some- 
thing not  unlike  an  automaton,  but 
certainly  very  unlike  the  peffiection  of 
a  human  being.  Now  it  is  nrecisely 
this  difference  and  this  tmdi,  which 
has  been  forgotten  by  our  antagonists 
upoti  the  present  question.  There 
runs  through  the  entire  of  theff  rea- 
soning, sometimes  it  may  be  concealed^ 
but  not  the  less  always  present,  that 
most  Macioid  and  false  of  all  notiwia 
•li^the  ttotio&j  moidyi  ib^t  wa  i» 
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placed  in  thU  world  for  the  sole  end 
and  imrpoee  of  dealing,  taking  heed, 
and  concerning  hinTself  and  his  facul- 
ties abont  what  relates  to  his  mere 
existence.  Whatever  precise  amount 
of  knowledge  or  skill  can  procure 
enough  of  the  physical  comforts  and 
necessities  of  life  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  peculiar  station  is  to  be 
sought  diligently  and  with  anjr  labour: 
but  any  thing  further,  or  higher,  or 
better,  is  an  absolute  waste  and  mis- 
employment  of  time.  In  other  words, 
the  products  of  our  educational  system 
are  to  be  lawyers,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, or  farmers,  and  not  men ;  and 
to  bring  forth  these  products  in  the 
highest  perfection,  the  great  aim  of 
our  modern  philosophy.  Evidently, 
on  this  theory,  the  imagination  and 
fancy,  the  faculties  whicn  give  us  to 
abstract,  generaliae,  and  arrive  at  laws 
and  principles ;  those  that,  not  content 
to  dwell  in  the  present,  wander  forth 
through  the  future  or  the  past,  and  so 
raise  us  out  of,  and  above  ourselves 
_are  all  set  aside  as  unworthy 
regard  or  cultivation.  They  exist,  it 
is  true,  in  the  composition  of  each 
individual  mind,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  their  being  superfluities.  The 
anatomy  of  modem  metimhysics  cannot 
see  to  what  useful  end  they  are  there, 
and  consequentlv,  our  educating  ma- 
chine-maker rejects  all  estimate  of 
them  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions 
upon  the  proper  mode  of  training  up 
a  human  being.  It  has  not  entered 
into  the  comprehension  or  reflection 
of  this  self-sufficing  reasoner,  that  no- 
thing in  nature  is  given  in  vain,  or  to 
be  neglected :  that  if  such  faculties  as 
these  of  which  we  have  spoken — facul- 
ties whereby  we  take  cognizance  of  the 
unseen  and  the  intang^le,  and  learn 
in  the  deep  words  of  the  philosophic 
poet,  "to  feel  that  we  are  greater 
than  we  know/* — do  indeed  dwell 
within  the  humblest  spirit :  the  educa- 
tion which  fixes  its  basis  upon  a  sup- 
position, that  they  are  to  be  over- 
looked or  unused,  or  in  any  wise 
deemed  inferior  in  dignity  or  imports 
ance  to  the  other  elements  composing 
our  nature,  must  be  deficient  and  in- 
complete. It  is  evidently,  confessedly 
inadequate  to  develope  man*s  powers, 
capacities,  or  susceptibilities  to  their 
fiu  extent.  Its  disciple  is  but  half  a 
mtm.  All  that  he  has  in  common 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  creation, 


doubtless  mav,  imder  such  a  sp^n. 
be  sharpened  to  the  extreme^  pw 
fection.  Memory,  perceptioa»  tb 
powers  of  oheervmg  and  inferriBf ,  H 
that  have  their  haunt  and  re^ 
within  this  visible  diumal  ^herersr- 
rive  at  an  improvement  wooderfs, 
and  in  finite  exidtences  scarcely  to  hi 
expected.  But  again  we  repeat  tb 
difference,  which  would  hereby  be  b- 
terposed  between  hamanity  ai^  b' 
other  creatures  moving-  npoa  ti/ 
earth — a  difference  in  degree^  net  it 
kind.  Were  this  all,  man  were  iodeei 
"  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  psi- 
gon  of  animals,**  but  not  **  in  ifff^ 
hension  like  a  God." 


.  What  is  a  man 


If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  tmt 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?     A  beast! 

no  more ; 
Sore  He,  that  made  us  with  such  lu^ 

discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gare  us  ast 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  m  us  unused.  * 

Were  it  not  well  that  our  modm 
oracles  of  wisdom  shoold  aoraetiBes 

ponder  over   the  singular   fact «t 

their  view  of  our  nature,  and  the  best 
method  of  its  instruction,  the  inexpfic> 
able  fact — ^thatwhen  religion  desecoded 
to  hold  converse  with  num,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him,  that  greatest  <^  all 
boons,  her  teaching,  she  addrened 
herself  especially  to  the  imaginate 
and  the  feelings,  the  higher  prmd^ 
of  our  conunon  hunumity,  and  dU 
merely  to  the  understanding,  whick 
however  they  may  mistake  its  pro- 
vince, is  really  the  inferior  agent, 
j  udging  by,  and  according  to  the  senses ; 
that  in  parable,  and  vision,  and  sayii^ 
discermble  not  by  logical  process^  Ud 
by  intuitive  glance,  (dse  not  at  aH) 
she  communicated  those  tidings,  is 
comparison  with  whose  importance  aS 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
whole  imiverse  from  its  first  hour  are 
as  dust  in  the  balance?  And  whea 
they  have  turned  this  in  their  miwk» 
and  reflected  upon  it  for  such  periodi 
as  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  npca 
any  thing,  were  it  not  also  well,  &it 
they  should  then  begin  to  have  at 
least  a  suspicion  that  they  do  not  afler 
all  take  the  full  gauge  and  measure  of 
roan*s  nature,  and  that  there  is  within 
him  more  than  has  been  dreamt  of  in 
their  philosophy ! 

Ay,  deep  within  us,  hidden  thoi^ 
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it  bQ  from  these  penetrating  inquirers, 
yet  plainly  felt  and  recognised  by  every 
young  heart  throbbing  at  the  story  of 
old  devotedness  and  virtue,  lives  the 
perception  and  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  true.  To  bring  this 
forth,  to  nurse  it  into  strength,  to 
confirm  transient  impube  into  con- 
tinual habit,  cannot  bean  unimportant 
part  of  education — say  rather,  must 
be  all  but  the  most  important.  If 
the  end  of  our  being  born  was,  that 
we  might  Hoe^  the  end  of  our  con- 
tinuing to  exist  is  that  we  may  live 
well ;  live  in  the  completion  and  per- 
fection of  our  being.* 

Now,  for  the  advancement  of  these 
views,  and  in  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  these  results,  we  need  not  use 
further  time  in  showing  a  professional 
education  —  that  is,  one  exclusively 
emuloyed  in  furnishing  the  individual 
with  such  knowledge,  and  exercising 
him  in  such  habits,  as  bear  direct 
reference  to  his  calling  in  after  Hfe — 
is  inoperative,  or  indeed  rather  de- 
cidedly injurious.  This,  we  believe, few 
will  deny ;  and  we  come  therefore  to 
consider  that  kind  of  education  which, 
not  looking  peculiarly  to  the  individual's 
intended  occupation,  gives  a  general 
system  of  instruction  to  all,  by  teach- 
ing them  science,  and  what  is  termed 
useful  knowledge  in  preference  to  lan- 
guages. Now,  we  say  that  this  is 
equally  useless,  and  almost  as  detri- 
mental as  the  other,  for  the  purposes 
that  we  have  shown  should  be  the 
first  objects.  All  a  boy  can  learn  of 
science,  is  the  mechanism  and  the  re- 
sult, the  facts  and  the  phenomena. 
These  his  memory,  at  that  age  more 
ready  to  receive  and  tenacious  to 
retain  than  at  any  future  period, 
enable  him  to  acqmre  and  duly  register 
in  place  and  order.  But  mathematics 
and  mathesis,  the  scientific  craft 
and  the  scientific  spirit  are  widely 
different  in  their  nature,  and  not  less 
so  in  theur  true  value.  Not  that  in 
science  itself  there  is  any  thing  adverse 
to  the  mental  cultivaUon,  for  which 
we  contend;  all  we  say  is^  that,  as 
generally  learned  bv  boys,  it  is  so— by 
boys  crammed  with  appearances  and 
mechanical  processes  and  results,  vain 
of  the  miserable  stock  of  bhallow  know- 
ledge so  acquired,  and  learning  with- 


out the  slightest  perception  of  the 
divine  perfection  and  beauty  of  the 
very  truths,  with  which  their  memory 
is  supplied. 

There  occurs  in  one  of  Charles 
Lamb's  letters,  a  passage  in  his  own 
peculiar  style  {**  imitating  none,  inimin 
table  by  any  ")  where,  with  his  accus- 
tomed union  of  deep  thought  and 
playfulness,  he  laments  the  transition 
m  the  modern  system  of  infant  edu- 
cation from  faury  tales  to  useful 
books,  that  is  worthy  of  attention 
in  relation  to  our  present  subject. 
Speaking  of  the  modern  books  for 
children,  he  says,  '*  Knowledge,  in» 
significant  and  vapid  as  these  books 
convey,  it  seems,  must  come  to  a 
child  in  the  shape  of  knowledge,  and 
his  empty  noddle  must  be  turned  with 
conceit  of  his  own  powers,  when  he  has 
learned  that  a  horse  is  an  animal,  and 
that  Billy  b  better  than  a  horse,  and 
such  like ;  instead  of  that  beautiful 
interest  in  wild  tales^  which  made  the 
child  a  man,  when  all  the  while  he  sus* 
pected  himself  to  he  no  bigger  than  a 
child,'* 

All  the  books  of  the  useful, 
knowledge  philosophers,  all  the  ^dge- 
worths  and  Barbaulds  that  ever 
prescribed  the  most  approved  method 
of  making  machines  and  not  men« 
cannot  show  through  the  entire  of 
their  voluminous  pages  a  single  sen- 
tence instinct  with  the  ^irisdom  of  the 
few  words,  we  have  just  quoted. 

Again  we  repeat,  we  do  not  advo- 
cate an  exclusive  cultivation  of  any 
peculiar  mental  faculties,  but  a  cul- 
tivation of  all,  and  that  with  scientific 
knowledge  itself  we  have  no  quarrel^ 
when  it  b  regarded  in  its  due  place* 
as  one  of  the  departments  of  educa- 
tion, not  as  the  sole:  as  co-equal  in 
importance  with  other  studies,  not  as 
superior.  To  investigate  God*s  works* 
search  into  that  order  and  season 
"wherein  he  has  made  every  thing 
beautiful,**  and  foUow  his  governing 
providence  on  its  path  of  mystery  and 
fflory,  if  such  investigation  and  foU 
lowing  be  in  deep  reverence,  with 
profound  humility,  in  the  spirit  of 
worship  not  of  question,  b,  indeed* 
almost  the  noblest  of  the  objects  man's 
intellect  proposes  to  itself.  But  doe 
this   bear    any  resemblance    to    the 


yn»ffk%9t  fat  r§»  inv  ivixiv,  •rri«  )i  r§v  tv  Ifff^^Aristotle, 
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iMtakkg  or  the  taachiiig  of  Um  u«e- 
M-knowUdge  stttem  ?  Aro  not  their 
ObafAOtorUticft  dir«6t1y  the  r«vor»e  ? — 
tolf-reluuice  and  self-exaltation^  ioep« 
tioal  cavil,  all  thinj^s  brought  to  the 
A>ot-rttle  eapacitj  of  each  punj  philo* 
aOjHier^ 

*'  ai  if  *twai  meant 
That  we  should  prjr  far  oflf;    jet  be 

onraised. 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as 

wejpore: 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatls- 

ied 
With  the  perrerse  attempt,  while  little- 

aess 
May  Tet  become  more  little :  waging 

thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls.'* 

Take  any  one  of  the  jnvenile  pro- 
AfiT^os,  ground  to  the  sharpest  acute- 
II6M  on  the  keen  whetstone  of  this 
iystem,  and  we  say  that  yon  will  find 
in  him  a  remarkable  captiousness,  an 
unpleasant  tone  of  self-conceitedness, 
n  pert  air  of  semi-materialism ;  his 
▼try  admiration  of  science — in  reality 
but  a  satisfaction  at  attaining  so 
lAnch  useful  fbr  his  worldly  advance- 
tiHentf  or  a  perception  that  similar 
studies  having  been  i»o  for  others--i 
throws  a  reflex  light  back  on  him ; 
and  not  the  pure  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  or  any  sense  of  the  **  charm 
severe  of  lines  and  numbers,*'  or  the 
ezeeUence  of  that  wondi'ous  creation 
on  every  side  around  him.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
within  the  temple,  and  yet  remain  a 
money-changer  stUl ;  to  measure  the 
heavens  themselves,  and  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  nature,  and  return  thence 
the  same  miserable  worshipper  of 
earth's  gauds  and  vanities,  tnat  we 
had  been.  Neither  knowledge  nor 
ftcience  are  wisdom.  Both  may,  in- 
deed, be  made  paths  to  it :  and  both 
may  equally  serve  to  lead  Afar  from 
It  into  very  different  regions.  Learn- 
ed at  the  due  season,  and  with  a 
right  disposition,  it  is  theirs  to  purlfV, 
renne^  and  exalt  the  intellectual  and 
moral  being:  teach  man  that  lofty 
^irit,  which  making  sense  its  slave, 
smiles  down  majestic  disdain  upon 
life's  fleeting  pleasures,  and  affection- 
ately loves,  faithfully  follows  after 
trulli  and  ^odness.  ^ut  under  the 
system  we  have  deprecated,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  unaeirstanding  in  the 


way  and  through  the  smmm  And  at 
the  time  we  h*ye  opposed,  they  en 
only  serve  to  render  him  rain  asd  b 
himself  assured,  a  creature  more  b«^ 
tie,  indeed,  "  than  anj  beast  of  ths 
Held ;"  but  deriving  no  wholaaoaw 
nutriment  from  them,  mad  §ar  the 
most  essentia  purposes  ^  eatang'/  as  k 
were,  'Must  all  the  days  of  fais  Ills.'' 

And  here  it  may  not  be  irreleTast 
to  remark,  that  the  ri^  proof  sad 
exact  demonstration  of  modem  n 
matics,  their  singular  power  of 
pressing  within  their    oompi 
and  mysterious  language,  alJ  that  ia 
science  is  known  or  even  approxiBnIai 
to,  have  in  no  small  degree   eeatri- 
bttted  to  generate  in  any  systen^  ef 
which  they  should  form  an  ezelusivt  sff 
even  the  chief  study,  a  tendeucr  to  eon- 
tract  the  mind.     Dedndoff^  bis  coneh- 
sions  fh)m  acknowledged  prmeipks^ 
and  80  never  driven  to  look  higher  m 
further :    constantly    erolrin^     fren 
them  new  and  unexpected  traiitt  ^ 
discovery,  and  thus  led  to  condadi^ 
that  within  them  are  inclosed  all  vala- 
able  subjects  of  inouiry :  and,  speU- 
bound  as  it  were,  by  the  fascinatiM 
of  the  marvellous  subtlety,  prednoai 
And  efAcacy  of  ths  processes  be  osei, 
and  the  results  he  attains;  the  £*• 
ciple  of  modem  science  is  gridnaOv 
led  to  underrate  the  other  departoieBte 
of  knowledj^,  to  doi:d>t   their   rafaw^ 
distrust  their  certamty,  and  so  finsOy 
lose    that    catholic  tiaste    and  spirit 
which  it  should  be  especially  sought  to 
foster.     Hence,  then,  it  seems  du- 
rable, even  with  a  view  to  the  attais- 
ment  of  a  scientific  education,  that 
some  other  should  precede,  and  that 
the    mental     faculties     and    powers 
having  been  first  expanded  and  liberal- 
ised bv  a  course  of  thinkinfi^  and  read- 
ing of'^  a  different  nature,  should  Ito 
receive  the  accuracy,  ihe  vigour,  and 
the  capacity  of  concentrated  attentka, 
which  the  scientific  discipline   is  lo 
well  calculated  to  confer.    What  Lord 
Bacon  has  remarked  of  aU  knowledge^ 
is  especially  true  of  physical,  •*  that 
taken  without  the  right  corrective  i< 
hath  in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or 
malignity,  and  some  eflRscts  of  that 
venom,  which  is  ventosity  or  sweUing." 
The  same  nrofonnd  thinker  has  jSm 
told  U8>  **  tnat  charity  is  this  come* 
tive  spice,  the  mixture  whaceolmakdh 
knowledge  so  sovereign.**     What  he 
m«Ans  by  diarfgr  miy  be 
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fttxtk  a  pMta^  imm«diatdl3r  folbwing 
the  one  just  qnoted,  where  illUdtratinf^ 
the  sentence  of  the  apostle,  "If  I 
ipake  With  the  tongues  of  men  and 
Angels,  and  had  not  charity,  it  were  but 
as  a  tinkling  cymbal ;"  he  adds,  "not 
but  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels>  but  because,  if  it  be  gev&r^d 
from  charity  and  not  referred  to  the 
good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath 
tather  a  sounding  and  unworthy  glory 
than  a  meriting  and  substantial 
virtue*" 

Thus  then  we  see  that  even  by 
this  ardent  admirer  of  scientlo  know- 
ledge, there  was  felt  the  necessity  of 
producing  in  the  recipient  a  sense  of 
bis  social  relation  and  position,  a  cul- 
tivation of  that  charity  or  sense  of 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  may  keep  him  undated  by  his 
Acquisitions,  and  disposed  to  refer 
them  1^1  to  the  good  of  his  fellow 
beings.  Mow  the  education  which 
makes  language  its  centre  and  prin- 
cipal subject,  tends  to  produce  this, 
we  shall  hereafter  consider,  and  for 
the  present  rather  delay  a  little  in 
examining,  whether  measured  even  by 
the  stand^d  of  utility,  and  tried  only 
by  the  test  of  advantage  in  the  com- 
mon business  of  daily  life,  the  useful 
knowledge  system  of  storing  the 
memory  with  the  fiwjts  of  science  and 
natural  history,  has  much  to  boast  for 
itself;  whether,  after  all,  the  business 
of  human  beings  does  not  lie  rather  in 
the  paths  of  the  old  and  exploded 
studies. 

Aetion  and  conversation,  our  doings 
and  our  sayings,  have  a  more  intimate 
relation  with,  and  derive  more  im- 
portant influences  from,  poetical,  his- 
torical, or  ethical  studies,  than  scien- 
tific. We  are  alwayet  and  in  every 
situation  capable  of  receiving  benefit 
ftom  the  one ;  ieldom,  and  on  acci- 
dental occasions,  from  the  other.  The 
maxims  of  obsenrefs  of  life  and  man- 
ners, the  living  lesson  in  the  page  of 
biographer  or  historian  presenting  to 
us  some  exemplar  of  heroism  or  good- 
nessj  the  events  which  illustrate,  en- 
fbrce,  or  test  opinion,  the  glowing 
eloquence  or  imaginative  verse,  that 
charm  us  into  tranced  admiration  of 
greatness  and  excellence — these  are 
more  valuabk  as  iiMtntctorsi  as  know* 
]edg«  «veii  foi"  p«urposesof  utiUty^tliAA 
ffte  iMM  AeeuMte  AequAMaHOAirifllt^ 


discoveries  of  physics,  ftr  the  greaten 
skill  in  working  the  machinery  of 
geometry  or  algebra.  The  forihef 
have  direct  reference  to  our  moral 
nature,  and  the  latter  only  a  circuitouA 
and  indirect.  All  literature,  except 
the  most  frivolous,  and  perhaps  even 
that,  brings  itself  into  direct  influence 
upon  our  notions,  belief,  and  conse- 
quently active  habits.  Johnson  htA 
put  this  with  his  usual  strong  8ense» 
discussing  the  topic  Of  education  in 
his  life  of  Milton.  "Prudence  And 
justice  are  virtues  of  all  times  and  of 
all  places :  we  are  perpetually  moral- 
ists, but  we  are  geometricians  only  bt 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intel- 
lectual nature  is  necessary  :  our  specu^ 
lations  upon  matter  are  voluntary  and 
at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is 
of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  life  without  being 
able  to  estimate  his  shiu  in  hydro.^tatics 
or  astronomy :  but  his  moral  and  pru* 
dential  eharaeter  immediately  ap« 
pears.'* 

In  short,  the  education  that  we 
want,  is  not  a  professional,  nor  a  scien^ 
tific,  nor  an  useful-knowledge  one  | 
not  a  system  or  systems  making  men 
machines,  or  repertories  of  phenomenA 
and  disco  veriest  learned  in  the  routine 
of  particular  callings  and  occupation!^ 
or  even  in  the  order  and  causes  of 
times  and  seasons  }  but  an  educatioil 
for  the  humanity  of  the  man  j  an  edu- 
cation that  shall  imbue  the  mind  with 
noble  and  generous  sentiments,  admi- 
ration and  faithful  observance  of  ho« 
nour,  independenee,  and  justice :  above 
all  that  shall  fill  it  even  to  overflow 
with 

Love,  and  .the  thoughts  that  yearn  for 
human  kind." 

So  within  each  hearti  however  dif- 
fering be  the  circumstances  and  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  individuals,  thoughts  and 
feelings  shall  be  (treated  and  preserved^ 
which  life  and  the  world  may  modify^ 
colour^  and  transmute,  but  never 
wholly  abolish  or  destroy  ;  thoughts 
and  feelings^  on  which,  as  it  were 
upon  some  common  ground,  the  men 
of  every  profession  and  every  avoca- 
tion may  meet,  communicate,  and  re- 
spond to  each  other.  So  also,  des- 
pite  that  eternal  wear  of  existence, 
4he  constant  attrition  whiebblunte  tty 
degrees  the  finer  seneAtions,4U^  wears 
4Mit  tbeft'esh  h4el  titigkg.  rnun  di^it 
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perceptions;  new  sources  of  generous 
aspiring  and  affection  shall  remain, 
and  new  and  subtler  links  of  inter- 
communion bind  us  to  our  fellow, 
beings.  Enough  is  there  to  chill 
emotion,  enough  to  dwarf  all  upward 
tendency,  that  necessarily  meets  us  in 
the  walk  of  daily  life,  without  prema- 
turely commencing  the  process  of 
blight  and  freezing.  Enough  to  un- 
Jbumanize  us,  without  reducing  it  to  a 
system  commenced  from  the  first  mo* 
ment,  and  before  the  mental  constitu- 
tion has  received  strength  and  vigour. 
Let  us  defer  the  evil  hours  as  long  as 
possible,  and  cling  to  the  most  fantas- 
tic vision  wild  imagination  ever  framed, 
if  it  be  but  gifted  with  the  power  to 
retain  or  recall  for  us  once  more  the 
beauty  and  the  freshness,  the  gush  of 
happy  feeling,  the  glory  and  the  dream 
of  boyhood. 

Bearing  then  these  views  in  mind, 
what  the  true  requirements,  and  what 
the  ends  of  education,  we  arrive  at  the 
consideration  of  language,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
as  the  centre  and  principal  subject  of 
early  instruction  ;  and  arrive  at  this 
consideration  with  so  much  of  the 
proof  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
such  a  system  already  anticipated,  that 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell 
for  any  length  of  time  on  arguments 
to  support  it.  Indeed  what  could  be 
more  preposterous,  than  to  set  out  an 
elaborate  dissertation  upholding  that, 
which  there  are  none  to  gainsav :  ex- 
plaining or  asserting  the  worth  and 
value  of  language,  when  each  to  him- 
self supplies  a  better  measure  of  it 
than  could  all  the  art  of  words  or 
phrase.  Every  man  feels,  and  no  man 
needs  to  be  taught,  that  to  the  power 
of  communicating  thought  and  senti- 
ment through  this  medium,  he  owes 
his  very  life  and  existence.  Most  de- 
pendent of  all  animals,  physically  least 
capable  of  providing  for  the  demands 
and  wants  of  his  nature  by  his  own 
individual  strength,  and  yet  subject  to 
more  necessities  and  cravings  than  any 
other  being,  man  derives  from  lan- 
guBSte  the  means  of  combining  with 
his  fellows,  and  achieving  for  his  kind 
the  sovereign^  of  creation.  By  this 
common  inheritance  we  are  knit  toge- 
ther ;  nay,  become  human.  Destitute  of 
it,  we  had  been  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  brute.  It  b  not  merely  an  accom- 
plishment of  countless  value ;  it  is  an 


indispensable.  That  we  could  ^aek 
without  language  is  doubtful ;  that  wv 
could  not  to  any  purpoae  is  certaiiL 
All  that  mifirhtv  ascent  of  intdlectia] 
being,  by  which,  upon  the  wings  of 
imagination  and  science  we  soar  to 
bring  down  truth  and  knowledge,  bad 
never  been,  were  language  unknown, 
or  even  if  Imown,  w^re  it  nucohiTBte^ 
We  are  the  possessors  of  not  oolv  the 
mental  treasures  acquired  by  ourselves 
but  of  all  the  successive  aecumnlatiaBS 
of  ages,  and  this  kej  gives  us  to  «d- 
lock  the  stores  of  the  past  aad 
present  ?  Or  let  us  contemplate 
this  marvel  of  our  nature  in  another 
aspect ;  diffuser  of  knowledge,  of  re- 
finement, of  social  union :  is  it  not  abo 
diffuser  and  source  of  most  of  the 
happiness  we  enjoy  ?  To  possess 
means  of  spreadii^  abroad  our  in£- 
vidual  feelings ;  to  communicate  ov 
gladness  and  sorrow  ;  to  confer  aad 
receive,  and  return  again,  and  » 
by  repeated  refiections  mirror  back 
and  reproduce  the  thousand  artifices 
of  expression,  which  a£Fection  and 
kindly  feeling  invent  or  find  to 
disperse  and  renew  themselv^  — 
in  comparison  with  that  which  ena- 
bles us  to  enjoy  all  this  happiness— 
the  life  of  life — what  discoTery  w 
knowledge  deservii^  comparison  ?  If, 
as  is  the  case,  by  more  diligent  col* 
ture,  we  arrive  at  greater  skill  and 
perfection  in  this  wondrous  machinerr; 
if  severe  and  constant  study  of  the 
structure  and  intar-dependeoce  aad 
framework  of  words  and  sentences 
enable  us  more  successfully  to  under- 
stand and  to  reveal,  to  seek  or  to 
bestow  joy  and  consolation,  to  toocb 
the  finest  links  of  union  between  ns 
and  our  brother  man,  to  approadi 
by  less  accessible  and  more  certam 
avenues  the  correspituding  emottoos 
and  associative  trains  we  would  desire 
to  awaken ;  surely  no  time  or  labour, 
or  exertion  can  be  deemed  too  mudb 
so  that  there  existed  even  a  b<^  of 
obtaining  therefrom  any  advance  to- 
wards such  blessings  ? 

Thus  then  is  it,  that  over  the  whole 
world  is  extended  language,  as  it  ware 
one  fine  webwork  making  intercommu- 
nion betwixt  soul  and  soul ;  bindii^ 
together  all  nations,  and  kindred,  tM 
people,  equally  required  by  the  great- 
est and  the  meanest,  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  lowly.  Infinite  the  varielies 
of  tongues,  and  not  lees  infinite  te 
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varieties  of  feeling,  character,  and  cir- 
cumstance: yet  amid  them  all,  and 
through  this  endless  diversity,  one 
voice  is  heard  animating  the  entire ; 
the  voice  of  human  nature  herself, 
through  the  medium  of  this  enjoy- 
ment and  necessity  common  to  the 
whole  race,  proclaiming  everywhere, 
and  despite  of  accidental  distinctions, 
the  one  universal  heart  heating  in 
every  human  hosom.  Surely  then,  of 
aught  that  has  its  place,  home,  and  ^ 
habitation  on  this  earth  only,  language 
in  an  especial  manner  is  adapted  to  in- 
spire that  charity  Bacon  demanded  as 
the  preparation  for,  and  corrective  of 
knowledge  ;  that  sense  of  the  bro- 
therhood in  which  the  whole  human 
family  is  united  together,  which  can 
alone  make  information  better  than  the 
tinkling  cymbal :  surely  it,  or  nothing 
else,  is  that  first  chief  central  subject 
for  educational  instruction,  which,  ful- 
filling all  requisites,  is  fitted  to  be 
made  the  intellectual  aliment  where- 
with to  nurture  the  mental  constitu- 
tion into  strength  and  form. 

Undoubtedly  it  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  that  one  half  the  word-weighing 
and  philological  research  and  gram- 
matical niceties  which  form  so  large  a 
part  of  a  schoolboy's  studies,  bring 
with  them  none  of  these  advantages. 
But  let  any  man  who  thinks  so,  turn 
his  attention  to  the  profound  work, 
whose  title  we  have  affixed  to  our  paper. 
He  will  there  learn  that  a  deeper 
meaning  is  hidden  in  these  things, 
even  in  the  pettiest  particle,  than  lies 
upon  the  surface.  He  will  come  to 
see  how,  in  these  very  shadows  is  em- 
hlematised,  or  we  should  rather  say 
embodied,  the  very  deepest  realities  of 
our  being,  and  how  according  to  the 
conceptions  thus  derived,  our  views 
upon  the  most  important  subjects 
may  be  regulated  and  formed.  In 
contrast  with  this  admirable  work,  he 
may  study  Home  Tooke*s  Diversions  of 
Purley,  and  learn  how  subtle  and 
dangerous  a  fabric  of  doubt  and  er- 
ror can  be  reared  upon  the  apparently 
unstable  basis  of  etymology.  The 
two  works  will  show  him — the  one 
that  for  good,  anil  the  other  that  for 
evil — these  very  verbal  niceties,  which 
appear  so  trivial  and  only  wasteful  of 
time,  may  be  made  incalculably  effec- 
tive. Into  these  profound  subjects,  or 
-Mr.  Donaldson's  work  upon  them,  our 
lunits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter,  nor 


in  truth,  if  they  did,  could  we  hope 
that  many  Magazine  readers  would  be 
prepared  to  follow  us.  Leaving 
speculations  of  this  nature,  therefore, 
out  of  view,  we  would,  however,  press 
that,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
out  our  case,  and  ask  our  antagonist 
to  consider  whether  this  very  gramma- 
tical knowledge  is  not  at  least  of  some 
advantage,  since  the  grammar  of  any 
one  language  must  contribute  to- 
wards teaching  those  principles  and 
conditions  and  laws  of  speech,  which 
are  common  to  all  language,  and  es- 
sential for  the  use  of  even  our  own 
mother  tongue:  and  whether  even  were 
this  learning  of  less  value  than  it  is, 
the  verv  discipline  required  to  attain  it, 
is  not  inestimable.  What  training  can 
be  adopted  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce habits  of  accuracy,  acuteness, 
and  precision  in  the  mind,  than 
these  very  minutiae  of  syntax  and 
grammar  ?  Nothing  is  too  small  or 
too  trifling  for  the  scholar's  atten- 
tion: studying  a  dead  language  where 
the  modes  of  thought  and  arrange- 
ment are  different  from  those  of  his 
own,  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a 
single  syllable.  He  is  forced,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not,  nay,  in  spite  of 
himself  forced  to  he  accurate.  Now 
we  know  not  that  there  could  be 
named  any  greater  blessing  to  man, 
than  whatsoever  teaches  him  to  heed 
and  recognise  the  importance  of 
small  matters.  ''  He  that  despiseth 
little  things  shall  perish  by  little  and 
little,"  is  an  aphorism  true  not  only 
of  those  awfully  momentous  subjects, 
of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  primarily  to 
be  understood,  but  also  of  every  oc- 
cupation, engagement,  pursuit,  or 
study  which  man's  hand  findeth  to 
do.  The  very  minuteness  of  these 
points  of  criticism  and  scholarship 
is  after  all  not  their  least  recom- 
mendation. To  examine,  weigh,  and 
gain  the  habit  of  taking  them  al- 
ways into  account  will,  as  we  have 
sua,  give  precision  and  accuracy ;  and 
to  this  we  should  add,  the  increased 
activity  of  mind  ;  its  muscles,  as  it 
were,  exercised  into  the  highest  de- 
gree of  agility.  Thus  though  the 
prize  were  nothing,  yet  is  the  chase 
invaluable. 

But  besides  all  these  motives  for 
the  study  of  language,  there  exists 
another  in  the  very  imperfections  and 
deceitfulness   inevitably   attached   to 
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words:  the  idok  fori  m  tbiy  have 
WeB  termed  in  the  Baconian  nomen* 
elature.  Our  agent  is  not  seldom 
gur  mister ;  and  perhaps  of  all  those 
false  appearances  which  impose  noon 
us  and  mislend,  there  are  none  less 
easy  ef  detection  or  prevention,  than 
those  of  language.  Into  the  som*ces 
from  which  these  arise,  or  the  modes 
in  which  they  operate,  we  do  not  now 
enter.  They  have  been  acknowledged 
by  every  thinker  on  the  subject,*  and 
without  proving  the  assertion  we 
shall  take  them  for  granted.  ^'Credunt 
homines,"  says  Lord  Bacoa,  "  rationem 
warn  verbis  imperare  :  sed  fit  etiam  ut 
verba  vim  suam  super  intelhctum  re* 
torqwsajit  et  reflectanL'*  Nor  does 
this  deceitfulne^s  lessen  as  we  grow 
older,  nor  will  mere  experience  di- 
minish  its  eflfect :  rather,  as  we  ad- 
vance, and  in  the  course  of  our  travel 
onwards,  meet  them  linked  with  new 
and  unexpected  associations,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  analysis  and  detection  be- 
comes gi'oater.  Each  word  gathers, 
as  it  were,  around  it  innumerable 
accidental  companions ;  and  not  a 
phrase  that  may  not  become  the  cen- 
tre of  myriads  of  attendant  concep- 
tions. Nay,  in  addition  to  that 
mysterious  agency  by  which  they  may 
become  bound  to  any  once  attached 
train  of  ideas,  there  is  in  them  a  re- 
productive power,  and  that  which  at 
first   might    seem  simple  and  trans- 

Sarently   clear,    may    multiply    itsolf 
ito  a  thousand  new  images  and  phan- 
tasies, or  become  confusedly  involved 
in  an  endless  oomplej^ity  of  emotions 
and  thoughts. 
"  Words,"    says    the    same    acute 


ettayht,  to  wImbs  in  ^mt  aeto  «w  ktvi 
already  referredy  **  words  roMnUe  s 
paper  medium  of  ciremlaHom,  whidi  t^ 
m  every  respect  more  portaUe  sml 
convenient  than  gold,  but  derives  si: 
its  value  from  its  supposed  comerii- 
bility  into  the  precious  metals.     Ita 
words  enjoy  innumerable  advwrtifc* 
as  a  current  medium  of  excJisii^  ii 
the  negociation  of  the  understanditfr 
(to  use  a  phrase  of  Bmeon^a)  vitli  m 
stock  of  knowledge :  but  their  eacin 
value,  as  in  the  former  oasei,  depeadt 
upon  the  eapaoity  thej  possess  of  h^mf 
reduced  at  any  moment  to  ideas.    If 
(to  continue  the  figure)    we    es«U 
guard  against  an  over-issue  of  wsrdL 
or  the  imposition  of  mere  ^rgmth 
in  pUce  of  authentic  tokens,  we  might 
make  use  of  them  to  an  unlimited  ei- 
tent.     But,  unfortunately,  hu^gusge  if 
liable  to  both  these    evils.     Word* 
may  be  forced  into  oirculatioii  bcyes^ 
the  stock  of  ideas  in  the  mind  to  meet 
them ;  and  words  may,  by 
oraA,  be  made  to  pan  for  the  i 
sentatives  of  far  other  ideas  than  tbsM 
they  should  legitimately  indicate.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  the  proete  d 
association  stops  short  just  at  tiiat  oos> 
yenient  place  where  Uie  feelings  sad 
judgments,  proper  to  the  idea*  bve 
been  transferred  to  the  name.     Frea 
the  name  originally  settled  they  paa 
by  the  operation  oi  the  same  laws,  is 
different  degrees  and  proportions,  tt 
names  connected  with   the    first  br 
affinities  of  sound,  general  meaniogv 
grammatical  connexion,  and  a  thoa- 
sand  other  suggestins^  principles.*' 

Language  bemg,  therefore^  this  po- 
tent, wonder-working  but  most  deeep- 


*  '*  Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  dramas,  has  described  tkt  fntdt-^ 
the  accustomed  messengers  between  heaven  and  eartn — as  joining  in  a  genenJ 
revolt  against  their  masters :  and  by  cutting  off  all  conmiunication  between  Js- 
piter  and  his  subjects,  reducing  both  gods  and  men  to  a  dependence  on  then* 
selves.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  give  the  same  sort  of  philosophic  torn  to  tkit 
fable,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  given  to  some  of  the  earlier  mythologio  legends,  (  shoeU 
prononnce  it  to  contain  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  tyranny  whioh  words— 
those  airy  nuncios  between  the  mind  and  truth — have  long  oxereised  over  tbt 
understanding  and  its  ideas.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  just  as  improbable  that 
sounds,  empty  and  unmeaning  in  themselves,  should  influence  the  reason,  of  wbicb 
they  are  the  creatures,  as  that  the  baseless  towers  of  Nephilococcygia  should  basf 
suspended  upon  nothing  in  the  atmosphere.  Yet  experience  has  proved  that,  is 
a  medium  so  thin  and  unsubstantial  as  that  of  words,  obstacles  may  exist,  of 
strength  enough  to  oppose  the  loftiest  aspiring^s  of  genius  after  truth,  and  topre* 
vent  the  communion  of  the  human  intellect  with  the  realities  of  nature.** — An  &af 
pn  the  impediments  to  knowledge  created  by  Logomachy.  3w  the  Hw,  WkL  JPStf 
gerald,  Dublin : — Cubrt  k  Co.-. A  work  of  singular  thought,  learmng,  sad  jw%> 
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tivt  agent,  M  btcovct  iadUpMuabl^ 
for  our  intell^t\nJ  wflKb^iog,  tbi^t 
•11  iU  eztmordiBAry  oapabilitjry  nature, 
and  peculiarities  should  be  carefulljr 
examined  and  accurately  known.  Now 
this  can  be  done  only  through  the 
medium  of  some  particular  tongue; 
only  by  attentively  observing  the  idi- 
oms»  the  srammatical  rules  and  in- 
flections of  some  nation,  the  dependen- 
cies, structure,  and  connection  of  its 
words.  The  least  effective  for  this 
purpose  evidently  is  our  own  mother 
tongue  ;  for  the  process  by  which  we 
have  attained  it,  is  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  analysis  or  reflection. 
We  receive  it  at  too  early  an  age,  and 
connected  with  too  vivid  and  perma- 
nent associations,  to  allow  us  to  make 
distinctions  or  refined  speculations. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  inevitable 
idolatry  (to  use  Bacon*s  phrase)  can 
be  shaken,  is  by  the  force  of  contrast : 
by  seeing  the  same  thing  through  the 
medium  of  another  language.  We 
bring  ourselves  out  of  the  illusive 
atmosphere  which  our  own  tongue 
spreads  around  us,  and  see  through 
one  not  perhaps  so  much  less  distort- 
ing, as  distorting  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Comparing  both,  we  can  allow 
for  each ;  and  discover  how  much  of 
^ther  is  the  result  of  the  necesary 
principles  and  processes  of  our  rea- 
soning capacities,  and  how  much  the 
casuaiaddition  of  locality.  Thus  by  de- 
grees we  are  enabled  to  ascend  from  the 
transient  and  the  accidental  to  the  per- 
manent and  inevitable.  This  of  course 
is  an  advantage  common  to  all  foreign 
languages,  whether  ancient  or  modem ; 
but  there  are  several  reasons  why  the 
former  are  preferable.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  idols  of  the  age,  a9 
well  as  of  the  nation,  and  to  these  all 
contemporary  languages  are  liable.  In 
the  next  it  is  desirable  to  provide  a 
similar  medium  to  effect  this  for  everj 
modern  nation,  and  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  this  forms  the  only  one,  on 
which  all  would  agree.  French,  Ger- 
man, English,  American — all  are  wil- 
ling to  adopt  ancient  literature  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  and  the  means 
whereby  each  casting  off  local  and 
peculiar  associations  may  rise  to  the 
nigher  region  of  intellectual  being, 
fitted  for  the  universal  mind  of  man. 
Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Modern  tongues  are  all,  more  or  less, 
in  a  state  of  flux  and  alteration :  the 


Ancient,  fUed  and  tmn^Tinc*  The. 
former  are,  therefore,  by  np  rneuM 
adapted  to  supply  certain  or  determi- 
nate ideas  upon  these  subjects:  they 
elude  the  analysist  in  his  very  grasp. 
The  latter  are  spread  before  us  m 
perfect  preservation,  and  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  for  our  scru- 
tiny and  examination.  Finally,  the 
Greek  is  the  most  perfect  of  topees, 
and  the  Latin,  with  the  sole  exception, 
of  the  English,  the  next  so :  and  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  to  which 
they  have  been  brought,  and  the  de- 
gree of  cultivation  they  have  received 
from  theur  great  authors,  is  their 
adaptation  to  our  purpose.  That  this 
is  HO  we  need  not  tell  our  classical 
readers :  those  who  do  not  come  un- 
der this  denomination  nmy  judge  for 
themselves,  after  reading  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge's masterly  summary  of  their 
peculiar  characteristics. 

'<  Greek, — the  shrine  of  the  genius 
of  the  old  world,  as  universal  as  our 
race,  as  individual  as  ourselves;  of 
infinite  flexibility,  of  indefatigable 
strength,  with  the  complication  and 
the  distinctness  of  nature  herself:  ta 
which  nothing  was  vulvar,  from  which 
nothing  was  excluded;  sjpeaking  to 
the  ear  like  Italian,  speakmg  to  the 
mind  like  English:  with  words  like 
pictures,  with  words  like  the  gossamer 
film  of  the  summer;  at  onoe  the 
variety  and  the  picturesquenesa  of 
Hom^,  the  gloom  and  the  intensity 
of  iOschylus:  not  compressed  to  tha 
closest  by  Thucydides,  not  fiitthoaied. 
to  the  bottom  by  Plato,  not  sounding* 
with  all  its  thunders,  nor  lit  up  wita 
all  its  ardours  even  under  the  Prome-. 
thean  touch  of  Demosthenes. 

"Latin, — the  language  of  empire 
and  of  war,  of  law  and  of  the  state  : 
inferior  to  its  half  parent  in  the  embo- 
diment of  passion,  and  in  the  distin- 
guishing of^  thought ;  but  equal  to  it 
m  sustaining  the  measured  march  of 
history,  and  superior  to  it  in  the 
indignant  declamation  of  moral  satire 
— stamped  with  the  mark  of  an  impe- 
rious and  despotising  republic  :  rigid 
in  its  constructions,  parsimonious  in 
its  synonimes:  reluctantly  yielding 
beneath  the  flowery  yoke  of  Horace, 
although  opening  glimpses  of  Greek* 
like  splendour  in  the  occasional  inspi- 
rations of  Lucretius:  proved  indeed 
to  the  uttermost  by  Cicero,  and  bj 
him  found  wanting,  yet  migettio  ia 
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its  {Mireiie«i  impreauye  in  its  concise* 
nessy  the  true  language  of  history, 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  nations^  and 
not  with  the  passions  of  individuals, 
breathing  the  maxims  of  the  world 
and  not  the  tenets  of  the  schools: 
one  and  uniform  in  its  air  and  spirit, 
whether  touched  by  the  stern  and 
haughty  Sallust,  by  the  open  and  dis- 
cursive Livy,  by  the  reserved  and 
thoughtful  Tacitus.'* 

But  in  addition  to  this  excellence — 
this  surpassing  excellence  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  thus  ren- 
dering them  the  very  best  agents  and 
medium  through  which  the  youthful 
understanding  may  acquire  a  know- 
ledge and  sense  of  the  power  and 
mystery  and  marvellous  efficacy  of 
langpuage  ;  may  become  disciplined  into 
those  uses,  and  guarded  against  those 
subtle  tendencies  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken ;  advantages  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  but  equall;^  great  and 
desirable,  result  from  their  study.  We 
have  alreadv  had  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  sense  of  intercommunion  wrought 
by  this  common  necessity,  and  privi- 
lege  of  our  nature  viewed  as  extending 
over  the  whole  earth:  how  fitted  its 
contemplation  is  to  produce  and  un- 
fold a  perception  of  the  similarity  and 
brotherlv  relation,  and  social  connec- 
tbn  of  hiunan  beings  ;  and  how  im- 
portant and  beneficiiu  is  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  sense  and  perception. 
Now  the  ancient  tongues  are  surely 
calculated  to  create  and  foster  pre- 
cisely the  same  tone  of  feeling  in  rela- 
tion to  time.  If  by  langpuage  the 
most  distant  and  remote  regions  are 
united  and  made  one,  so  also  by  lan- 
guage are  the  most  ancient  and  widely 
severed  ages.  Beneath  the  spell  of 
this  enchantress,  the  long  roll  of  jears 
•eems  annihilated,  and  we  become,  as 
it  were,  a  portion  of  the  generations 
past  away.  We  are  the  comates  and 
companions  of  great  minds,  in  their 
noblest  moods  and  attitudes,  as  em- 
bodied in  their  works,  without  the 
passions  or  frailties  that  mar  the  living 
lesson.  To  borrow  the  forceful  ex- 
pression of  Wordsworth, — the  boy*s 
•*  heart  leaps  up,"  to  find  himself  and 
bis  own  nature  responded  to  by  the 
men  of  antiquity ;  the  same  fear  and 
hope,  aspiring  and  despondency  glow- 
ing and  oarkening  within  their  bosoms, 
as  now  within  his  own :  and  despite  of 
And  over  the  wide  interval  of  two 


thousand  years,  <' face  answering  liice,*' 
and  man  his  brother. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  that*  in  the 
very  antiquity  of  these  authors  and 
languages,  there  is  an  especial  advan- 
tage. The  fame,  with  which  we  are 
co-eval,  cannot  be  considered  as  sure 
and  certain.  Contemporary  popu- 
larity b  no  safe  or  decisive  test  of 
genuine  merit ;  nay,  experience  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  genius  of  the 
highest  order  is  not  seldom  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  era,  and  has  itself  to 
create  the  taste,  which  is  required 
for  its  appreciation.  Time,  and  time 
alone  can  stamp  upon  each  work  the 
impress  of  immortality.  But  here  we 
have  not  only  this  impress  testifying 
to  their  superlative  excellence,  but 
the  equally  decisive  one  of  univ^sal 
admiration.  The  illustrious  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  have  commanded 
the  homage  and  admiration  not  only 
of  every  age,  but  also  of  every  civil- 
ized people  ;  and  had  we  limits  to  do 
so,  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
consider  how  much  in  this  way  they 
have  contributed  to  the  union  of  the 
world,  by  infusing  a  community  of 
thought  and  feeling  into  every  litera- 
ture. Men  of  all  creeds,  all  varieties 
of  national  character,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  under  every  kind  of 
government,  have  alike  confessed  their 
power  and  beauty,  and  come  with 
equal  humility  to  worship  and  to 
learn.  Everywhere  and  at  every  time 
the  human  heart  has  beat  in  response 
and  unison  with  them,  and  in  despite 
of  the  endless  changes  of  circumstance 
and  fashion,  they  have  preserved  thenr 
influence  undiminished  to  this  hour. 
The  present  is  full  of  mutation  and 
casualty ;  the  past  unchangeable.  Mo- 
dem uterature  local,  national,  and 
particular  in  its  application :  Ancient* 
universal,  catholic,  free,  and  open  to 
mankind  everywhere.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  without  reason  that  our 
fathers  selected  as  the  studies  of  our 
boyhood,  the  great  writers  of  anti- 
quity,  rather  Uum  those  of  modem 
times.  They  thought  it  well  thus 
early  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the 
abiding,  and  the  glorious  basis  of 
united  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and 
force,  on  which  ihe  abiding  is  raised. 
They  imbued  the  taste  and  imder- 
standing  therefore  not  with  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  whose  duration  none 
can  predict,  and  whose  existence  one 
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breath  of  popular  disapprobation  may 
destroy ;  but  with  those  which,  age 
after  age  had  approved,  and  nation 
after  nation  loved  and  learned :  teach- 
ing their  disciples  from  the  earliest  to 
raise  themselves  above  the  ever-shift- 
ing  and  unstable  present,  into  a  region 
peopled  only  with  the  changeless  and 
eternal.* 

Difficult,  no  doubt,  these  studies 
are ;  difficult  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge to  enable  us  to  derive  these  be- 
nefits ;  and  many  and  many  the  hour 
of  self-denying  industry  that  must  be 
given,  in  order  to  obtiun  access  to  the 
treasure-stores  of  ancient  literature. 
But  where  is  the  scholar  that  did  not 
think  himself  amply  recompensed  for 
all  his  exertions  and  time,  when  he 
had  gained  access?  and  even  were 
not  this  so,  who,  that  knows  human 
nature,  would  not  recojL^nise  in  this 
very  difficulty  and  exertion  our  best 
friend  ?  According  to  that  noble  pas- 
sage of  6urke*8,  which,  had  he  written 
ixothinff  else,  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  render  his  name  immortal : — 

**  Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor, 
set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance 
of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator, 
who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too. 

'  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit.' 

*'  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strength- 
ens otu*  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This 
amicable  conflict  obliges  us  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  object, 
and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
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relations.     It  will  not  soffiBr  ut  to  be 
superficial." 

But,  say  the  objectors — and  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  advocacy,  we  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  objection  and  cavil 
— you  have  offered  no  defence  for  the 
follies  and  superstitions  of  antiquity ; 
you  do  not  show  any  good  that  can 
possibly  result  from  its  preposterous 
creed,  its  absurd  and  absolutely  immo* 
ral  mythology.!  Now  in  considering 
this,  we  must  bear  in  recollection  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  every 
thing;  that  we  may  do  so  either  in 
the  spirit  of  scorn  and  question,  or  in 
the  spirit  of  reverence  and  belief.  No 
doubt  in  the  former,  and  seen  by  the 
matter-of-fact  glance  of  our  useful- 
knowledge  philosopher,  these  things 
do  seem  unmeaning  and  useless,  or 
perhaps  something  worse.  But  in  the 
latter,  and  looked  at  with  eyes  that 
come  to  learn,  and  not  to  pry,  and 
vex,  and  criticise,  it  does  seem  to  us 
that  there  is  a  deeper  significancy  in 
them  than  their  aspect  might  at  first 
appear  to  present. 

"  Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we 

stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

And  thus  is  it  that  here  also  we 
must  come  in  the  docile  spirit  of  a 
child,  or  there  is  for  us  no  entrance 
into  the  deeper  and  hidden  import  of 
these  things.  But  he  that  will  so 
come,  and  attentively  considering  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  around  him, 
and  the  still  deeper  mystery  of  his 
own  being,  ponder  over  the  allegories 


*  To  estimate  this  subject,  the  consequences  and  effects  of  early  acquaintance 
with  the  best  models,  in  any  fair  approximation  to  the  reality,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider,  in  conjunction  with  the  observations  above  made,  two  topics, 
from  which,  however,  the  limits  we  have  on  the  present  occasion  prescribed  to 
ourselves,  unfortunately  preclude  us.  These  are,  the  very  important  metaphysical 
truth,  that  the  taste  is  not  wholly  a  natural  instinct,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree 
the  product  and  creation  of  early  culture  and  habit ;  and  the  equallv  important 
one,  that  viewed  either  in  its  moral  or  intellectual  relations  the  acquisition  of  good 
taste  must  be  considered  invaluable,  and  indeed  almost  an  indispensable.  It  is  a 
kind  of  handmaid,  and  subordinate  to  the  moral  sense;  or,  perhaps  it  were  more 
just  to  say,  the  sister  and  the  friend ;  their  resemblance — such  as  the  near  tie 
would  lead  us  to  expect — qualem  decet  esse  sororum.  The  **  beauty  is  truth,  truth 
beauty,"  of  Keats,  was  therefore  scarcely  too  daring.  Our  love  and  approbation  of 
virtue  arise  from  perceiving  that  it  is  in  harmony  at  once  with  the  conscience  and  the 
taste ;  equally  becoming,  as  right :  and  on  the  other  hand  our  condemnation  of  vice 
springs  from  its  opposition  to  both,  no  less  because  it  is  deformed,  than  because  it 
is  wrong. 

t  This  is  gravely  urged  by  Sir  Francis  Head  in  his  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens. 
But  Sir  Francis  may  rest  assured,  that  in  his  whole  book,  there  are  no  such  verita* 
ble  bubbUsf  as  the  speculations  on  education. 
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•Qd  leg«n^,  in  whWb  lU  faith  of  tli# 
men  of  old  took  shape  and  fon»»  wUlf 
w«  ar<  iviuredy  condlodf « that  howerer 
enlightened  he  our  age»  it  is  not  impose 
tible  for  it  to  derive  henoe  a  deep  les^ 
«on.  There  is  somethinfff  after  all^ 
in  that  old  hero  worship,  the  reverence 
for  Uie  godlike,  not  unennobling. 
The  spirit  of  superstition  is  at  all 
.  eyents  better  than  the  spirit  of  scep- 
ticism: the  spirit  that  abstracts  us 
from  ourselves,  overcomes  the  material 
aod  the  earthy,  beautifies  life  and  the 
world 

*•  Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 

more  to  be  desired  than  the  spirit, 
that  9trips  us  of  every  adorning  illu* 
sion,  denudes  and  disrobes  existence, 
and  leaves  us  but  the  miserable  feeling 
of  self-love,  with  nothing  loftier  to- 
wards which  to  aspire,  nothing  better 
around  which  to  cling,  than  our  own 
poor  being. 

The  truth  is,  that  never  has  there 
been  shadow  without  a  reality.  The 
obscure  phantasms,  the  triumphant 
pomps  of  art,  that  array  of  the  visible 
and  palpable  everywhere  of  old  ad- 
dressmg  itself  to  the  senses,  were  not 
the  entire.  The  cypher  had  a  solu- 
tion, the  symbol  an  original.  Those 
yearnings  for  something  beyond  and 
above  us,  those  intense  and  undefinable 
longings,  earth  cannot  satisfy — with 
which  every  heart,  that  ever  yet  beat 
in  a  human  bosom,  has  throbbed — ex- 
isted, struggled  for  expression,  and 
projected  themselves  into  the  repre- 
sentative imagery  of  old  religion.  The 
shapings  of  its  hand,  or  fancy,  gave 
them  a  fixed  form  and  being ;  and 
the  beautiful  world  and  mode  of 
Greek  life,  a  local  habitation.  All, 
all  around  the  dweller  in  that  fklr- 
est  of  climes,  seemed  instinct  with 
mystery  and  beauty ;  the  fit  abode 
of  divinity.  The  forest,  whose  dim 
silence  threw  its  solemn  shadow  upon 
him :  the  bright  sun  whose  welcome 
radiance  seemed  to  interpenetrate  and 
thrill  the  universe  with  gladness  :  the 
wild  waters,  which  for  one  generation 
after  another  had  leaped  and  sun^  the 
same  exulting  son^  without  wearmess 
or  pause :  those  clear  blue  skies,  un- 
darkened  by  a  cloud,  on  which,  in  his 
fkir  clime,  he  might  gase  for  ever,  and 
allow  he  knew  not  what  sensations  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  to  steal  into  his 


Mng  I  thiit  wfi^  «of|  wboIW  of  the 
muteriftl  and  tht  fadiag.  Throfigh 
thtmi  beyond  them,  suptrior  to  thm, 
existences,  intelligible  forms  must  lire 
to  move,  animate,  and  fill  them.  The 
shadow  of  their  presence  was  upon 
him ;  and  go  where  he  would,  he  tn-^ 
st'mctively  mlt  that  he  was  suirounded 
by  the  great  company  of  spiritoai 
creatures,  who  are  for  ever  and  every- 
where travelling  in  darkness  the 
whole  earth  over. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul,  the  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments — those 
two  great  truths,  all  powerful  for 
man*s  elevation — were  part  of  the 
Pagan  creed,  and  one  of  the  main 
foundations  on  which  their  l^^nds 
rested.  At  all  times  they  recog- 
nised a  purer  and  better  state, 
**  some  penshre  but  happy  place,"  no 
care  or  discord  to  mar  its  perfect 
beauty,  no  sorrow  to  make  one  dis- 
cordant tone  amid  its  exquisite  mdo- 
dies.  Thither  had  gone  departed 
heroes,  sages,  minstrels,  the  beacon 
lights  of  a  world  growing  daricer :  and 
thither  would  also  be  transported  all 
those  who  abstracted  above  the  senses 
were  now  walking  in  righteousness 
their  earthly  paths,  following  after  tht 
good  and  godlike. 

\nmri^mit  ftutmtrtt 
^tl/;^Av  truXmf  Ai$s 
fit  %ftm  fuuuiftn 

"  The  special,  sole,  and  deepest 
theme  of  the  world  and  man*s  history," 
says  a  great  thinker,  <<tbat  whereto 
all  other  themes  are  subordinated,  has 
been,  is,  and  remains  the  conflict  be- 
twixt belief  and  unbelief:  all  epochs 
wherein  belief  prevails,  under  what 
form  it  may,  are  splendid,  heart-ele- 
vating, fruitful  for  contemporaries  and 
posterity  i  all,  wherein  unbelief,  under 
what  form  soever,  attains  its  sorry 
victory,  should  they  even  for  a  mo- 
ment glitter  with  sham  splendour, 
vanish  froia  the  eyes  of  posterity ; 
because  no  one  chooses  to  burden 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  unfruit- 
ful.*'  Man  to  rise,  to  attain  even  the 
least  approach  to  the  dignity  and  per* 
i^tion  of  his  bongy  must  have  8om« 
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sense  of  higher  reason^  purer  will  than 
his  own  ;  of  power  to  hless  and  benefit 
beyond  vicissitude  and  above  tempta- 
tion. Left  to  hiQiself  and  his  own 
desires,  he  is  no  better  than  the  herds 
that  graze  unthinking  and  die  lyi- 
lamented  beside  him.  Let  us  not  then 
despise»  but  rather  in  th£  true  spirit 
pf  wisdom  revere  those  ennobling  con- 
ceptions whioh  taught  the  old  Pagan 
some  dim  consciousness  of  the  excel- 
lence and  mystery  of  the  nature  within 
him-r-those  beautiful  dreamsj' whose 
subtle  but  indissoluble  links  around 
him  woveP)  kept  his  faith  for  ever 
moored  to  the  eternal  world. 

And  now«  in  conclusion — such  is 
classical  literature,  so  heart-elevating 
even  in  its  weaknesses,  pre-eminently 
superior  to  all  other  in  its  strength  i 
such  the  confirmation  in  whatsoever 
can  serve  to  exalt  and  pur^e  the  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  it  is  calculated 
to  supply.  If  there  be  a  path  to  good 
taste,  to  honourable  sentiment,  to  the 
formation  of  a  manly  character,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  great  works  the 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  be* 
queathed  us.  The  freshness  of  the 
worlds  youth  is  upon  them;  free, 
universal,  appealing  to  all  as  the  na- 
ture they  have  followed.  Their  very 
imperfections  or  errors,  their  idola, 
(to  borrow  the  Baconian  nomencla- 
ture) so  wholly  different  from  ourSf 
that  they  cannot  injure,  they  cannot 
infect :  they  may  guide,  teach  and  en- 
lighten. Let  the  boy  then  study  them 
diligently,  commit  them  to  rote,  pe- 
ruse and  re-peruse  them,  until  he  can 
recognise  and  feel  their  exquisite  har- 
mony, consummate  judgment,  and  that 
union  of  art  and  genius  elaborated  to 
perfection,  which  render  them  without 
equal  or  parallel — and  let  him  con- 
tinue this  perusal  and  re-perusal  cease- 
lessly, tiU  within  himself  also  has 
grown  a  sense  of  the  durable  and  eter- 
nal, the  spirit  of  true  excellence  and 


beauty.  So  slowly  but  sturely  shall  he 
grow  in  tastes  and  opinions  to  the  full 
statiire  of  a  man,  yet  all  the  while 
realise  Lamb*8  perfect  picture,  and 
still  think,  and  feel,  and  be  in  all,  save 
superior  power,  a  boy.  Nor  be  the 
deep  moral  lessons  forgotten ;  not  ob- 
trusively impressed  upon  him»  not  ime 
sentiments  by  force  compelled  into 
his  memory,  not  virtue  and  truth  and 
goodness  made  as  it  were  tasks  to  be 
learned  in  bitter  unwillingness,  but 
stealing  and  almost  imperceptibly  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  his  nature } 
softly  and  silently  a3  the  snow-flakes, 
but  93  penetrating  too.  Old  story  or 
legend  of  brave  emprise  or  honest 
worth,  of  life  joyously  given  for  home 
and  country,  of  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism maintained  unshaken  'mid  the 
faithless  and  the  false ;  every  thing 
counted  as  dross  to  win  the  proud 
guerdon  of  eternal  glory — these,  at 
nrst  scarce  heeded  in  the  fascination 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
told,  gradually,  separately,  and  dis- 
tinctly become  existent  within  the 
inner  circle  of  his  being — there  to 
^ow  and  fertilize  and  spread  forth 
mto  a  rich  harvest  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Through  the  dreary  years 
of  professional  li^  their  influence  will 
abide,  infusing  into  his  doings,  his  every 
act  and  word,  the  spirit  of  generous 
confidence,  of  manlv  thinking,  of  faith 
and  honour.  Linked  with  them  in 
undying  association  are  his  first  best 
triumphs — the  first  proud  conscious- 
ness of  difficulty  overcome,  the  first 
exquisite  perception  of  beauty.  Lifers 
shadows  cannot  darken,  nor  life's 
vicissitudes  change  those  blessed  me- 
mories. Lost  hope  and  youth,  the 
vision  and  the  dream  in  them  survive 
and  breathe ;  and  one  echo  of  the  old 
melodies,  one  sight  of  the  old  forms, 
suffice  to  bring  them  back  on  the  ex- 
ulting heart,  fresh,  pure,  and  warm  as 
ever. 
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CHARLES  O^MALLBTy   THE  IRISH    DRAOOON. 
CHAPTER   LXXXTI.— .THE   LINES. 


When  we  reached  Lescas,  we  found 
that  an  officer  of  Lord  Wellington's 
staff  had  just  arrived  from  the  lines» 
and  was  occupied  in  making  known 
the  general  order  from  head  quarters  ; 
which  set  forth,  with  customary  brevity, 
that  the  French  armies,  under  tne 
command  of  Massena,  had  retired 
firom  their  position,  and  were  in  full 
retreat ;  the  second  and  third  corps, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  Villa 
Franca,  having  marched  during  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  in  the  direction 
of  Manal.  The  officers  in  command  of 
divisions  were  ordered  to  repair  instant- 
ly to  Pero  Negro,  to  consult  upon  a 
forward  movement.  Admiral  Berkely 
being  written  to,  to  provide  launches  to 
pass  over  General  Hill*s,  or  any  other 
corps  which  might  be  selected,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  All  was  now 
^citement,  heightened  by  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  an  occurrence  which 
not  even  speculation  had  calculated 
upon.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before, 
the  news  had  reached  Torres  Ve- 
dras  that  a  powerful  reinforcement 
was  in  march  to  join  Massena's  army, 
and  their  advanced  guard  hod  actually 
reached  Santarem.  The  confident  ex- 
pectation was,  therefore,  that  an  attack 
upon  the  lines  was  meditated.  Now, 
however,  this  prospect  existed  no 
longer  ;  for  scarcely  had  the  heavy 
mists  of  the  lowering  day  disappeared, 
when  the  vast  plain,  so  lately  peopled 
by  the  thickened  ranks  and  dark  masses 
of  a  great  army,  was  seen  in  its  whole 
extent  deserted  and  untenanted. 

The  smouldering  fires  of  the  pickets 
alone  marked  where  the  troops  were 
^  posted,  but  not  a  man  of  that  immense 
force  was  to  be  seen.  General  Fane, 
who  had  been  despatched  with  a  bri- 
gade of  Portuguese  cavabry  and  some 
artillery,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
retiring  army,  and  from  him  we  learned 
that  the  enemy  were  continuing  their 
retreat  northward,  having  occupied 
Santarem  with  a  strong  force  to  cover 
the  movement.  Crawford  was  order- 
ed to  the  front  with  the  liffht  division, 
the  whole  army  following  m  the  same 
direction,  except  Hill's  corps,  which, 


crossing  the  river  at  Velada,  was  in- 
tended to  harass  the  enemy's  flank, 
and  assist  our  future  operations. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  I  reached  Villa  Franca 
towards  noon,  and  received  orders  to 
join  my  re^ment,  then  forming  part 
of  Sir  StapTeton  Cotton's  brigade. 

It  must  be  felt,  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  the  enthusiastic  pleasure 
with  which  one  greets  his  old  corps 
after  some  months  of  separation ;  the 
bounding  ecstacy  with  which  the  eye 
rests  on  the  old  familiar  faces,  dear 
by  every  association  of  affection  and 
brotherhood;  the  anxious  look  for 
this  one,  and  for  that ;  the  thrill  of 
delight  sent  through  the  heart  as  the 
well-remembered  march  swells  upon 
the  ear ;  the  very  notes  of  that  rough 
voice,  which  we  have  heard  amid  ti^e 
crash  of  battle  and  the  rolling  of  artil- 
lery, speaks  softly  to  our  senses,  like  a 
father's  welcome :  from  the  well  tat- 
tered flag  that  waves  above  us,  to  the 
proud  steed  of  the  war-worn  trum* 
peter,  each  has  a  niche  in  our  affec- 
tion. 

If  ever  there  was  a  corps  calculated 
to  increase  and  foster  these  sentiments, 
the  Fourteenth  Light  Dragoons  was 
such.  The  warm  affection,  the  truly 
heartfelt  regard,  which  existed  among 
my  brother  officers,  made  of  our  mess 
a  happy  home.  Our  veteran  colonel, 
grown  gray  in  campaigning,  was  like 
a  father  to  us ;  while  the  senior 
officers,  tempering  the  warm  blood  of 
impetuous  youth  with  their  hard- won 
experience,  threw  a  charm  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  over  all  our  mter- 
course,  that  made  us  happy  when  to- 
gether, and  taught  us  to  feel  that, 
whether  seated  around  the  watch-fire, 
or  charging  amid  the  squadrons  of  the 
enemy,  we  were  surrounded  by  those 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  aid  us. 

Gallant  fourteenth! — ever  first  in 
every  gay  scheme  of  youthful  jollity, 
as  foremost  in  the  van  to  meet  the 
foe — how  happy  am  I  to  recall  the 
memory  of  your  bright  looks  and  bold 
hearts! — of  your  manly  daring  and 
your  bold  frankness— of  your  merry 
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voices,  as  I  have  heard  them  in  the 
battle  or  in  the  biTouac !  Alas,  and 
alas !  that  I  should  indulge  such  re- 
collections alone  I  how  few — how  very 
few — are  left  of  those  with  whom  I 
trod  the  early  steps  of  life!  whose 
bold  cheer  I  have  heard  above  the 
clashing  sabres  of  the  enemy — whose 
broken  voice  I  have  listened  to  above 
the  grave  of  a  comrade  I  The  dark 
pines  of  the  Pyrenees  wave  above 
some ;  the  burning  sands  of  India 
cover  others ;  and  the  wide  plains  of 
Salamanca  are  now  your  abiding- 
place. 

"  Here  comes  O'Malley  I  **  shouted 
out  a  well-known  voice  as  I  rode  down 
the  little  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  a 
gproup  of  officers  were  standing  beside 
their  horses. 

"  Welcome,  thou  man  of  Galway  I" 
cried  Hampden ;  <'  delighted  to  have 
you  once  more  amongst  us.  How 
confoundedly  well  the  fellow  is  look- 
ing!" 

"  Lisbon  beef  seems  better  prog 
than  commissariat  biscuit  I "  said 
another. 

<*  A  weel,  Charlie  ?  "  said  my  friend 
the  Scotch  doctor  ;  "  how's  a'  wi*  ye, 
man  ?  Ye  se^m  to  thrive  on  your  mis- 
haps I  How  cam'  ye  by  that  braw 
beastie  ye're  mounted  on  ?'* 

"  A  present,  doctor ;  the  gift  of  a 
very  warm  friend." 

*'  I  hope  you  invited  him  to  the 
mess,  O'Malley!  For,  by  Jove,  our 
stables  stand  in  need  of  his  kind  offices ! 
There  he  goes !  Look  at  him  I  What 
a  slashing  pace  for  a  heavy  fellow  1  '* 
This  observation  was  made  with  re- 
ference to  a  well-known  officer  on  the 
commander-in-chief's  staff,  whose 
weight — some  eight-and-twenty  stone 
— never  was  any  impediment  to  his 
bold  riding. 

"  Egad,  O'Malley,  you'll  soon  be  as 
pretty  a  light  weight  as  our  Ariend 
yonder.  Ah !  there's  a  storm  going 
on  there !   Here  comes  the  colonel !" 

"  Well,  O'Malley,  are  you  come 
back  to  us  ?  Happy  to  see  you,  boy  ! 
—  hope  we  shall  not  lose  you  again  in 
a  hurry! — We  can't  spare  the  scape- 
graces !  There's  plenty  of  skirmish- 
ing going  on !  —  Crawford  always 
asks  for  the  scape-graces  for  the  pick- 
ets ! " 

I  shook  my  gallant  colonel's  hand, 
while  I  acknowledged,  as  1  best  might 
his  ambiguous  compliment* 


*'  I  say,  lads,'*  resumed  the  colonel 
"  squad  your  men  and  form  on  the 
road !  Lord  Wellington's  coming 
down  this  way  to  have  a  look  at  you ! 
O'Malley,  I  have  General  Crawford's 
orders  to  offer  you  your  old  appoint- 
ment on  his  staff;  without  you  prefer 
remaining  with  the  regiment!" 

"  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grate- 
Ad,  sir,  to  the  general ;  but,  in  fact, 
—I  think— that  b,  I  believe " 

**  You'd  rather  be  among  your  own 
fellows.  Out  with  it,  boy!  I  like 
you  all  the  better !  but  come,  we 
mustn't  let  the  general  know  that ;  so 
that  I  shall  forget  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Eh?  isn't  that  best?  But  join 
your  troop  now  ;  I'  hear  the  staff 
coming  i\us  way." 

As  he  spoke,  a  crowd  of  horsemen 
were  seen  advancing  towards  us  at  a 
sharp  trot ;  their  waving  plumes  and 
gorgeous  aiguilettes  denoting  their 
rank  as  generals  of  divliton.  In  the 
midst,  as  they  came  nearer,  I  could 
distinguish  one  whom,  once  seen, 
there  was  no  forgetting  ;  his  plain 
blue  frock  and  ^ray  trowsers  unstrap- 
ped beneath  his  boots,  not  a  little 
unlike  the  trim  accuracy  of  costume 
around  him.  As  he  rode  to  the  head 
of  the  leading  squadron,  the  staff  fell 
back  and  he  stood  alone  before  us: 
for  a  second  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
but  the  next  instant — by  what  impulse 
tell  who  can — one  tremendous  cheer 
burst  from  the  entire  regiment.  It 
was  like  the  act  of  one  man ;  so  sud- 
den, so  spontaneous.  While  every 
cheek  glowed,  and  every  eye  sparkled 
with  enthusiasm,  he  alone  seemed 
cool  and  unexcited,  as  gently  raising 
his  hand,  he  motioned  them  to  si- 
lence. 

"  Fourteenth,  you  are  to  be  where 
you  always  desire  to  be — in  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  army.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  your 
conduct  in  the  field,  I  know  you ;  but, 
if  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  1  hear  of  * 
any  misconduct  towards  the  people  of 
the  country,  or  any  transgressions  of 
the  general  orders  regarmng  pillage, 
by  G — ,  I'll  punish  you  as  severely  as 
the  worst  corps  in  the  service,  and 
you  know  me.** 

**  Oh,  tear  an*  ages,  listen  to  that ; 
and  there's  to  be  no  plunder  after  all," 
said  Mickey  Free,  and  for  an  instant, 
the  most  I  could  do  was  not  to  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.     The  word. 
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**  Forwarcl»**  was  gtren  at  the  ttoiUMt, 
and  we  moved  j^Mt  in  elose  column, 
while  that  penetrating  eje  which 
seemed  to  read  our  vert  thoughts 
scanned  us  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
ihe  other. 

"  I  say,  Charley,**  said  the  captain 
of  my  troop  in  a  whisper,  "  I  say, 
-that  confounded  cheer  we  tfave  got  us 
that  lesson ;  he  can't  stand  that  kind 
of  thing." 

'  *'  By  Jove,  I  never  felt  more  dis- 
posed than  to  repeat  it,*'  said  L 

**  No,  no,  my  boy,  we'll  j^ve  him 
the  honours,  nine  times  nine;    but 


wi^t  till  evening.  Look  al  old  M4ri» 
vale  there,  111  swdar  he's  sayittt  soma* 
thing  devilish  civil  to  him.  Do  you 
see  the  old  fellow's  hi^>py  look  T* 

And  so  it  was ;  the  bronaed  bard 
cast  features  of  the  veteran  •ol<ti« 
wwe  softened  into  an  expression  af 
almost  boyish  delight,  as  h«  sat  bara^ 
headed,  bowing  to  his  very  saddle* 
while  Lord  Wellington  was  speaking. 

As  I  looked,  my  heart  tbrobM 
painfully  against  my  side,  my  braatk 
oame  quick,  and  t  muttered  to  myself, 
«<  What  would  I  not  give  to  ba  &  kis 
place  now  I " 


CHAFTEE  LlXXVlI. —  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


It  is  not  my  intention,  were  I  even 
adequate  to  the  task,  to  trace  with 
any  thing  like  accuracy  the  events  of 
the  war  at  this  period.  In  fact,  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  were  perform- 
ing a  mere  subaltern  character,  the 
daily  movements  of  our  own  troops, 
not  to  speak  of  the  contmual  changes 
of  the  enemy,  were  perfectly  unknown, 
and  an  English  newspaper  was  more 
ardently  longed  for  in  the  Peninsula, 
than  by  the  most  eager  crowd  of  a 
London  coffee-room ;  nay,  the  results 
of  the  very  engagements  we  were  our- 
selves concerned  in,  more  than  once, 
first  reached  us  through  the  press  of 
our  oWn  cotmtry.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  this.  The  officer  in 
command  of  a  regiment,  and,  how 
much  more,  the  captain  of  a  troop,  or 
the  subaltern  under  him,  knows  no- 
thing  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own 
immediate  duty;  by  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  own  party  his  knowledge 
is  bounded,  but  how  far  he  or  his 
may  influence  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
or  of  what  is  taking  place  elsewhere, 
he  is  totally  ignorant ;  and  an  old 
fourteenth  man  did  not  badly  explain 
his  ideas  on  the  matter,  who  aescribed 
Busaco  as  ''  a  great  noise  and  a  great 
smoke,  booming  artillery  and  rattling 
small  arms,  infernal  confusion,  and  to 
all  seeming  incessant  blundering,  or- 
ders and  counter-orders,  ending  with  a 
crushing  charge,  when  not  being  hurt 
himself  nor  having  hurt  anybody,  he 
f^t  much  pleased  to  learn  that  they 
had  gain^  tbd  victdiqr.'*  It  is  then 
Wftddilt  for  rfi  tlM  pvOfcrm  t>t  rrtf 


narrative,  when  I  mention  that  Mas^ 
sena  continued  his  retreat  by  Santa* 
rem  and  Thomar,  followed  by  thd 
allied  army,  who,  however  desirous  of 
pressing  upon  the  rear  of  their  enemy, 
Were  still  obliged  to  maintain  their 
communication  with  the  lines,  and 
also  to  watch  the  movement  of  the 
large  armies,  which,  tmder  Ney  and 
Soult,  threatened  at  any  unguarded 
moment  to  attack  them  in  flank. 

The  position  which  Massena  occu^ 
pied  at  Santarem,  naturally  one  of 
great  strength,  and  further  improved 
by  intrenchments,  defied  any  attack 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellington,  -until 
the  arrival  of  the  long  expected  rein- 
forcements from  England.  These  had 
sailed  in  the  early  part  of  Jannair, 
but,  delayed  by  adverse  winds,  only 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  second  of 
March,  and  so  correctly  was  the 
French  marshal  apprited  of  the  cir* 
cumstance,  and  so  accurately  did  he 
anticipate  the  probable  result,  that  oft 
the  fourth  he  broke  up  his  encamp- 
ment, and  recommenced  nis  retrograde 
movement,  with  an  army  now  reduced 
to  forty  thousand  fighting  men,  and 
with  two  thousand  sick,  destroying  all 
his  baffgage  and  guns  that  could  hot  be 
horsed.  Bv  a  demonstration  of  advance 
ing  upon  the  Zezere,  by  which  he  held 
the  allies  in  check,  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing his  wounded  to  the  rear,  while  Ney 
appearing  with  a  large  force  suddenly 
at  Leiria,  seemed  bent  upon  attacking 
tho  lines:  by  th^se  ttralafems  two 
dajra'  mai*di  wtr^  gaio^  And  tM 
French  retreated  upSik  t9irtm  KaiM 
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and  Thomar^  destroying  the  bridgM 
behind  them  as  they  passed. 

The  day  was  breaking  on  the  12th 
of  March^  when  the  British  first  came 
In  sight  of  the  retiring  enemy.  We 
were  then  ordered  to  the  front,  and, 
broken  up  into  small  parties,  threw 
ont  our  .  skirmishers.  The  French 
chasseurs,  usual]|r  not  disposed  to  ac« 
cept  this  species  of  encounter,  showed 
now  less  of  inclination  than  usuali  and 
either  retreated  before  us,  or  hovered 
in  masses  to  check  our  advance ;  in 
this  way  the  morning  was  passed,  when 
towards  noon  we  perceived  that  the 
enemy  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
occupying  the  height  above  the  til- 
lage of  Kedinha.  This  little  strag- 
glmg  Tillage  is  situated  in  a  hollow, 
traversed  by  a  narrow  crossway,  which 
opens  by  a  long  and  dangerous  defile 
upon  a  bridge  \  on  either  side  of 
which  a  dense  wood  afforded  a  shelter 
for  light  troops,  while  upon  the  com- 
fiianding  eminence  above,  a  battery  of 
heavy  guns  was  seen  in  position. 

In  firont  of  the  village  a  brigade  of 
artillery  and  a  division  of  infantry 
were  drawn  up  so  skilfully  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
foree  i  so  that  when  Lord  Wellington 
tame  up,  he  spent  some  time  in  ex^ 
Itminlng  the  enemy's  position.  Ers- 
kine*s  brigade  was  immediately  or- 
dered up,  and  the  fifty-second  and 
ninety-fourth,  and  a  company  of  the 
A>rty-lhird  were  led  agdnst  the  wooded 
slopes  upon  the  French  right.  Picton 
simultaneously  attacked  the  left,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  both  were  suc- 
cessful>  and  Ney*s  position  was  laid 
bare  i  his  skirmishers,  however,  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  ground  in  fronts 
and  La  Ferri^e,  a  colonel  of  hussars^ 
dashing  boldly  forward  at  this  very 
moment,  carried  off  fourteen  prison- 
ers fifom  the  very  front  of  our  line. 
Deceived  by  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  \Lord  Wellington  now  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  in  force.  The 
mfantry  were  therefore  formed  into 
line,  and,  at  the  signal  of  three  shots 
fired  from  the  centre,  began  their 
Ibremost  movement. 

Bending  up  a  gentle  curve^  the 
whole  plane  glistened  with  the  glanC" 
ittg  bayonets,  and  the  troops  marched 
majestically  onward ;  while  the  light 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  bounding  for- 
ward firom  the  left  and  centre  ruShM 
#«fl«ly  t<m«rdi  th4  ft^    Oft*  deaf- 


ening discharge  fy*om  the  French  gtin9 
opened  at  the  moment  with  a  general 
volley  of  small  arms.  The  smoke  for 
an  instant  obscured  every  thing  ;  and 
when  that  cleared  away,  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  British  pressed  madly  on  like 
heated  blood-hounds ;  but  when  they 
descended  the  slope,  the  irilli^  of 
Redinha  was.  in  flames,  and  the  French 
in  full  retreat  beyond  it ;  a  single 
howitzer  seemed  our  only  trophy,  and 
even  this  we  were  not  destined  to 
boast  of,  for  from  the  midst  of  the 
crashing  flame  and  dense  smoke  of 
the  burning  village,  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons rushed  forward,  and  chartring 
our  infantry,  carried  it  off.  The 
struggle,  though  but  for  a  moment^ 
cost  tnem  dear :  twenty  of  their  ccfm- 
rades  lay  dead  upon  the  spot ;  but 
they  were  resolute  and  determined, 
and  the  officer  who  led  them  on,  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand  with  a  soldier  of  the 
forty-second,  cheered  them  as  they 
retired.  His  gallant  bearing,  and  his 
coat  covered  with  decorations,  bespoke 
him  one  of  note,  and  well  it  might : 
he  who  thus  perilled  his  life  to  main^ 
tain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  at  the 
commencement  of  a  retreat,  was  no 
other  than  Ney  himself,  U  plu$  brave 
des  braves.  The  British  pressed  hotly 
on,  and  the  light  troops  crossed  the 
river  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
the  French.  Ney,  however,  fell  back 
upon  Condeza,  where  his  main  body 
was  posted,  and  all  further  pursuit  was 
for  the  present  abandoned. 

At  Casa  Noval  and  at  Foz  D' Aronce 
the  allies  were  successful :  but  th«l 
French  still  continued  to  retire,  burtt^ 
ing  the  towns  and  villages  in  thei^ 
rear,  and  devastating  the  country 
along  the  whole  line  of  march  by 
every  expedient  of  cruelty  the  heart 
of  man  has  ever  conceived.  In  the 
words  of  one  whose  descriptions,  how-  • 
ever  fraught  with  the  most  wonderful 
power  of  paintingf  are  equally  marked 
by  truth — "  Every  horror  that  could 
make  war  hideous  attended  this  dread- 
M  march.  Distress,  conflagration, 
death  in  all  modes — from  wounds, 
fVom  fatigtiey  from  water,  from  the 
flames,  from  starvation — vengeance, 
unlimited  vengeance —  was  on  every 
side/'    The  country  was  a  desert ! 

8ueh  wa«  the  eihamtloa  of  the 
allieif  wbd  iuffiwtd  efren  greaMr  wU 
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halted  upon  the  1 6th,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further,  and  the  river  Ceira* 
swollen  and  unfordable,  flowed  between 
the  rival  armies. 

The  repose  of  even  one  day  was  a 
most  grateful  interruption  to  the  ha- 
rassing career  we  had  pursued  for 
some  time  past ;  and  it  seemed  that 
my  comrades  felt,  like  myself,  that 


such  an  opportunity  was  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected :  but  while  I  am  devo- 
ting  so  much  space,  and  trespassing  on 
my  reader's  patience  thus  far  with 
narrative  of  flood  and  field,  let  me 
steal  a  chapter  for  what  will  sometimes 
seem  a  scarcely  less  congenial  topic, 
and  bring  back  the  recollection  of  a 
glorious  night  in  the  Peninsula. 


CHAPTER  LS.XXVin. — PATRICK  8  DAT  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 


The  reveiUee  had  not  yet  sounded, 
when  I  felt  my  shoulder  shaken  gently 
as  I  lav  wrapped  in  my  cloak  beneath 
a  prickly  pear  tree. 

**  Lieutenant  O'Malley,  sir  ;  a  let- 
ter, sir  ;  a  bilf  of  a  note,  your  honour," 
said  a  voice  that  bespoke  the  bearer 
and  myself  were  countrymen.  I 
opened  it,  and  with .  difficulty  by  the 
uncertain  light  read  as  follows : — 

**  Dear  Charley, 

"As  Lord  Wellington,  like  a 
ffood  Irishman  as  he  is,  wouldn't  spoil 
Patrick's  day  by  marching,  we've  got 
a  little  dinner  at  our  quarters  to  cele- 
brate the  holy  times,  as  my  uncle 
would  call  it.  Maurice,  Phil.  Grady, 
and  some  regular  trumps  will  all 
come ;  so  don't  disappoint  us.  I've 
been  making  punch  all  night,  and  Casey, 
who  has  a  knack  at  pastry,  has  made 
a  goose- pie  as  big  as  a  portmanteau. 
Sharp  seven,  after  paraide.  The  se- 
cond battalion  of  fusiliers  are  quar- 
tered at  Melante,  and  we  are  next 
them.  Bring  any  of  yours  worth 
their  liquor.  Power  is,  1  know,  ab- 
sent with  the  staff ;  perhaps  the  Scotch 
doctor  would  come — try  him.  Carry 
over  a  little  mustard  with  you,  if 
there  be  such  in  your  parts. 

"  Yours, 
*'  D.  O'Shaughnessy. 
M  Patrick*!  Day,  and  nioiog  IUm  blaief." 

Seeing  that  the  bearer  expected  an 
answer,  I  scrawled  the  words  **  Fm 
there"  with  my  pencil  on  the  back  of 
the  note,  and  again  tmmed  myself 
round  to  sleep.  My  slumbers  were, 
however,  soon  interrupted  once  more  ; 
for  the  bugles  of  the  light  infantry 
and  the  hoarse  trumpet  of  the  cavalry 
sounded  the  call,  and  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that^  though  haliedf  we  wer^ 


by  no  means  destined  to  a  day  of  idle- 
ness. Dragoons  were  already  mounted 
carrying  orders  hither  and  thither, 
and  staff-officers  were  galloping  right 
and  left.  A  general  order  commanded 
an  inspection  of  the  troops,  and  within 
less  than  an  hour  from  daybpeak  the 
whole  army  was  drawn  up  under  arms, 
A  thin  drizzling  rain*  continued  to  fall 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  hut 
the  sun  gradually  dispelled  the  heavy 
vapour  ;  and,  as  the  bright  verdure  * 
glittered  in  its  beams,  sending  up  all 
the  perfumes  of  a  southern  cume,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
lovely  morning.  The  staff  were  sta- 
tioned upon  a  little  knoll  beside  the 
river,  round  the  base  of  which  the 
troops  defiled,  at  first  in  orderly  then 
in  quick  time,  the  bands  playing,  and 
the  colours  flying.  In  the  same  bri- 
gade with  us  the  eighty-eighth  came, 
and,  as  they  neared  the  commander- 
in-chief,  their  quick  step  was  suddenly 
stopped,  and,  af^er  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  band  struck  up  *'  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day ;"  the  notes  were  caught 
up  by  the  other  Irish  regiments,  and, 
amid  one  prolonged  cheer  from  the 


of  laughing  from  my  brother-officers 
followed  him^  the  ground.  I  soon 
explained  the  injunction,  and,  having 
invited  some  three  or  four  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  dinner,  waited  with  all 
patience  for  the  conclusion  of  the  pa- 
rade. 
.    The  sun  ^as  setting  as  I  moimfted^ 
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and  joined  by  Ilampdcn,  Baker,  the 
doctor,  and  another,  set  out  for 
O'Shaughnessy's  quarters.  As  we 
rode  along,  we  were  continually  fall- 
ing in  with  others  bent  upon  the  same 
errand  as  ourselves,  and  ere  we  ar- 
rived at  Melante  our  party  was  some 
thirty  strong  ;  and  truly  a  most  extra- 
ordinary procession  did  we  form  ;  few 
of  the  invited  came  without  some  con- 
tribution to  "the  general  stock  ;  and, 
while  a  staff  officer  flourished  a  ham, 
a  smart  hussar  might  be  seen  with  a 
plucked  turkey,  trussed  for  roasting ; 
most  carried  bottles,  as  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  was  likely  to  be  consider- 
able ;  and  one  fat  old  major  jogged 
along  on  a  broken-winded  pony,  with 
a  basket  of  potatoes  on  his  arm. 
Good  fellowship  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  certainly  a  more  jovial  squa- 
dron seldom  was  met  together  than 
ours.  As  we  turned  the  angle  of  a 
rising  ground,  a  heartv  cheer  greeted 
us,  and  we  beheld  in  front  of  an  old 
•rdnance  marquee  a  party  of  some 
fty  fellows  engaged  in  all  the  pleasing 
duties  of  the  cuidne,  Maurice,  con- 
spicuous above  all,  with  a  white  apron 
and  a  ladle  in  his  hand,  was  running 
hither  and  thither,  advising,  admo- 
nishing, instructing,  and  occasionally 
imprecating :  ceasing  for  a  second  his 
functions,- he  gave  us  a  cheer  and  a 
yell  like  that «  f  ]n  Indian  savage.  He 
resumaL  his  duties  beside  a  huge 
boiler,  which,  from  the  frequency  of 
his  explorations  into  its  contents,  we 
judged  to  be  punch. 

"  Charley,  my  son,  I've  a  place  for 
you  ;  don't  forget.  Where's  .  my 
learned  brother  ?  haven't  you  brought 
him  with  you  ?  Ah,  doctor,  how 
goes  it :" 

"  Nae  that  bad,  Maister  Quell :  a' 
things  considered,  we've  had  an  awfu* 
time  of  it  lately." 

"You  know  my  friend  Hampden, 
Maurice.  Let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Baker — Mr.  Maui-ice  Quill.  Where's 
the  major  ?** 

"  Here  I  am,  my  darling,  and  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  Some  of  yours, 
O*  Malley,  ain't  they  ?  Proud  to  have 
you,  gentlemen.  Chapley,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  several  tables  ;  but 
you  are  to  be  beside  Maurice,  and 
take  your  friends  with  you.  There 
goes  the  Roast  Beef :  my  heart  warms 
to  that  old  tune." 

Amid  a  hurried  recognition  and 
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shaking  of  hands  on  every  side,  I 
elbowed  my  way  into  the  tent,  and 
soon  reached  a  comer,  where,  at  a 
table  for  eight,  I  found  Maurice  seated 
at  one  end ;  a  huge  purple-faced  old 
major,  whom  he  presented  to  us  as 
Bob  Mahon,  occupied  the  other. 
O'Shaughnessy  presided  at  the  table 
next  us,  but  near  enough  to  join  in  all 
the  conviviality  of  ours. 

One  must  have  lived  for  some 
months  upon  hard  biscuit  and  harder 
beef  to  relish  as  we  did  the  fare  before 
us,  and  to  /orm  an  estimate  of  our 
satisfaction.  •  If  the  reader  cannot 
fancy  Van  Amburgh*s  lions  in  red 
coats  and  epaulettes,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  lose  the  effect  of  the  picture. 
A  turkey  rarely  fed  more  than  two 
people,  and  few  were  abstemious' 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  one  chicken. 
The  order  of  the  viands,  too,  observed 
no  common  routine,  each  party  being 
happy  to  get  what  he  could,  and  satis- 
fied to  follow  up  his  pudding  with 
fish,  or  his  tart  with  a  sausage.  Sherry, 
champagne,  London  porter,  malaga^ 
and  even,  I  believe,  Harvey's  sauce^ 
were  hobnobbed  in  ;  while  hot  punch, 
in  tea-cups  or  tin  vessels,  was  un- 
sparingly distributed  on  all  sides. 
Achilles  himself,  they  say,  got  tired  of 
eating,  and  though  he  consumed  some- 
thing like  a  prize  ox  to  his  own  cheek, 
he  at  length  had  to  call  for  cheese,  so 
that  we  at  last  gave  in,  and  having 
cleared  away  the  broken  tumbrels  and 
baggage- carts  of  our  army,  cleared  for 
a  general  action. 

"  Now,  lads !"  cried  the  major, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  lose  your  time  and 
mine,  by  speaking,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  toasts  I  must  insist  upon 
your  drinking  with  all  the  honours; 
and,  as  I  like  despatch,  we'll  couple 
them.  It  so  happens  that  our  old 
island  boasts  of  two  of  the  finest  fel- 
lows that  ever  wore  Russia  ducks. 
None  of  your  nonsensical  geniuses, 
like  poets,  or  painters,  or  any  thing 
like  that ;  but  downright,  straight- 
forward, no-humbug  sort  of  devil-may- 
care  and  bad -luck -to -you  kind  of 
chaps, — real  Irishmen !  Now  it's  a 
strange  thing  that  they  both  had  such 
an  antipiithy  to  vermin,  they  spent 
their  life  in  hunting  them  down  and 
destroying  thorn  ;  and  whether  they 
met  toads  at  home,  or  Johnny  Cra- 
paud  abroad,  it  was  all  one.  (Cheers.) 
Just  so,  boys:  they  made  them  leave 
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ihai }  but  I  see  you  are  impatient,  so  our  evening  than  with  a  song ;  let  us 

I'll  not  delay  you,  but  fill  to  the  brim,  have  our  old  friend  Larry  M'Hale.- 

and  with  the  best  cheer  in  your  bodv,  «  Larry  M'Hale,*'  resound^  from 

drink  with  me  the  two  greatest  Irish-  all  parts  of  the  room,  while  O'Shaugh- 

men  that  ever  lived,  *  St.  Patrick  and  nessy  rose  once  more  to  his  legs. 

Lord  Wellington.'"  "  Faith,  hoys,  I'm  always  ready  to 

The  Englishmen  laughed  long  and  follow  jrour  lead ;   but  what  analogy 

loud,  while  we  cheered  with  an  energy  can  exist  between  Larry  M*HaIe  and 

that  satisfied  even  the  major.  the  toast  we  have  just  drunk  I  can't 

<<Who  is  to  ^ve  us  the  chant?  see,  for  the  life  of  me ;  not  but  Larry 

Who  is  to  sing  St.  Patrick?"  cried  would  have  made  a  strapping  %ht 

Jiaurice.     'f  pome.  Bob,  out  with  it."  company    man    bad    he    joined    the 

«  I'm  four  tumblers  too  low  for  that  army." 

yet,"  growled  out  the  m^or.  "  The  song,  the  song  V*  cried  several 

«  Well  then,  Charley,  be  you  th^  voices, 

man  5  or  why  not  Dennis  himself?  "  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  here 

Come>  Dennis,  we  cannot  better  b^n  goes. 

"LAJiaY  M'HALE." 

Anu— /it'«  a  bit  0/  a  thing,  &c. 
I. 
«  Oh  1  Larry  M*Hale  he  had  little  to  fear, 

And  never  could  want  when  the  crops  didn't  fail, 
He'd  a  house  and  demesne  and  eight  hundred  a-year, 

And  the  heart  for  to  spend  it,  had  Larry  M'mle ! 
The  soul  of  a  party, — ^the  life  of  a  feast 

And  an  Uligant  song  he  could  singr,  111  be  bail ; 
He  would  ride  with  the  rector,  and  drink  with  the  priest. 

Oh  1  the  broth  of  a  boy  was  old  Larry  M'Hale. ^ 
n. 
'*  It's  little  he  cared  for  the  judge  or  recorder, 

His  house  was  as  big  and  as  strong  as  a  jail ; 
With  a  cruel  four  pounder  he  kept  all  in  great  order. 

He'd  murder  the  country,  would  Larry  M^Hale. 
He'd  a  blunderbuss  too ;  of  horse  pistols  a  pair  ; 

But  his  favourite  weapon  was  always  a  flail : 
I  wish  you  could  see  how  he'd  empty  a  fair. 

For  he  handled  it  neatly,  did  Larry  jVrHale. 

in. 
"His  ancestors  was  kings,  before  Moses  was  bom, 

His  mother  descended  frpm  great  Grana  Uaile : 
He  laughed  all  the  Blakes  and  the  Frenchs  to  scorn ; 

They  were  mushrooms  compared  to  old  Larry  M*Hale. 
He  sat  down  every  day  to  a  beautiful  dinner. 

With  cousins  and  uncles  enough  for  a  tail ; 
And,  though  loaded  with  debt,  oh !  the  devil  a  thinner 

Could  law  or  the  sheriff  make  Larry  M'Hale. 

IV. 

"  With  a  larder  supplied  and  a  cellar  well  stored. 

None  lived  half  so  well,  from  Fur- Head  to  Rinsale, 
As  he  piously  said,  *  Tve  a  plentiful  board, 

*  And  the  Lord  he  is  good  to  old  Larry  M'Hale.* 
So  fill  up  your  ^lass,  and  a  high  bumper  give  him. 

It's  little  we'd  care  for  the  tithes  or  repale  ;^ 
For  ould  Erin  would  be  a  fine  country  to  live  in^ 

If  we  only  had  plenty,  like  Larry  M*Hale." 

«<  Very  singular  style  of  person  your  the  other ;  "  I  was  in  Ireland,  though 
friend  Mr.  M*Hale,"  lisped  a  spoony-  I  confess  not  for  a  long  time." 
looking    comet    at    the  end  of     the  "  If  1  might  be  so  bold,"  cried  Man- 
table,  rice,  *•  how  long  ?" 

«  Not  in  the  country  he  belongs  to,  "  Half  an  hour,  by  a  atop  watch," 

I  assure  ypu,'^  said  Maurice  ;  <' but  I  said  the  other,  pulling  up  his  alQ^ ; 

presume  yoii  vere  never  in  Ireland."  **  and  I  had  quite  enough  of  ^  in  (bat 

f<  Y^u  are  mbtaken  tbc^e,"  resumed  tince.'                                        ^ 
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*'  Pray  rive  us  your  experienoeSy" 
cried  oiit  fiob  Mahon :  *'  they  should 
be  interesting,  considering  your  oppor- 
tunities. " 

'  *'  You  are  right,'*  said  the  cornet ; 
"  they  were  so ;  and,  as  they  illustrate 
a  feature  in  your  amiable  country,  you 
shall  have  them." 

A  general  knocking  upon  the  table 
announced  the  impatience  of  the  com- 
ity, and  when  silence  was  restored 
the  cornet  began  : — 

"  When  the  Bern^uda  transport 
sidled  from  Portsmouth  ibr  Lisbon, 
I  happened  to  make  one  of  some  fbur 
hundred  interesting  individuals,  who, 
before  they  became  food  for  powder, 
were  destined  to  try  their  constitutions 
on  pickled  pork.  The  second  day 
after  our  sailing,  the  winds  became 
adverse;  it  blew  a  hurricane  from 
every  comer  of  the  compass  but  the 
one  it  ought,  and  the  good  ship,  that 
should  have  been  standmg  straight  for 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  was  scudding  away 
under  a  double-reefed  topstul  towiards 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  For  six  days 
we  experienced  every  sea-manoeuvre 
that  usually  preludes  a  shipwreck; 
and  at  length  when,  what  from  sea- 
sickness and  fear,  we  had  become  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  the  result,  the 
storm  abated,  the  sea  went  down,  and 
we  found  ourselves  lying  comfortably 
in  the  harbour  of  Cork,  with  a  strange 
suspicion  on  our  minds  that  the  fright- 
ful scenes  of  the  past  week  had  been 
nothing  but  a  dream. 

«<*Come,  Mr.  Medlicot,'  said  the 
skipper  to  me,  <  we  shall  be  here  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  refit ;  had  you  not 
better  go  ashore  and  see  the  coun- 
try?' 

**  I  sprang  to  my  legs  with  delight ; 
visions  of  cowslips,  larks,  daisies,  and 
mutton  chops  floated  before  my  ex- 
cited imagination,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  found  myself  standing  at  that  plea- 
sant little  inn  at  Cove  which,  opposite 
Spike  Island,  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
the  Goat  and  Garters. 

*'  <  Breakfast,  waiter,'  said  I ;  ^  a 
beefsteak — fresh  beef,  mark  ye ;  fresh 
eggs,  bread,  milk,  and  butter,  all 
fresh.'  No  more  hard  tack,  thought 
I,  no  salt  butter,  but  a  genuine  land 
breakfast. 

*'  *  Up  stairs,  No.  4,  sir,*  said  the 
waiter,  as  he  flourished  a  dirty  napkin, 
indicating  the  way. 

**  Up  stairs  I  went,  and  in  due  time 
the  appetizing  little  dejeimer  made  its 


iq^araace.  Never  did  a  miaor^  eyt 
revel  over  hii  broad  acres  with  mora 
complacent  enjoyment,  than  didmin^ 
skim  over  the  mutton  and  the  muffin^ 
the  teapot,  the  trout»  an(l  the  deviUed 
kidney,  so  invitingly  spread  out  before 
me.  Yes,  thought  I,  as  I  smacked  my 
lips,  this  is  the  reward  of  virtoe; 
pickled  pork  is  a  probationary  state 
that  admirably  fits  us  for  future  enjoy- 
ments, I  arranged  my  ni4pkin  upen 
my  knee,  seized  my  knife  and  fork» 
and  proceeded  with  most  <aritical  aco:* 
men  to  bisect  a  beeftteak.  Scarcely, 
howeveri  had  I  touched  lU  when  wiui 
a  loud  crash  the  plate  smashed  be^ 
neath  it,  and  the  gravy  ran  piteously 
across  die  cloth.  Before  }  bad  ^x£^ 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  tho 
door  opened  hastily,  and  the  wiuter 
rushed  into  the  room,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  smiles,  while  he  rubbed  hia 
h^ds  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

"  *  It's  all  over,  sir,*  said  he,  'glorj 
be  to  God,  it's  all  done.' 

"  *  What's  over  ?  what's  done  V  in-» 
quired  I  with  impatience. 

^<  *  Mr.  M'Mahon  is  satisfied,* rq»lie4 
he, '  and  so  is  the  other  gentlemen.' 

**  *  Who  and  what  the  devil  do  you 
mean?* 

"  *  It's  over,  sir,  I  say,'  replied  the 
waiter  again ;  ^  he  fifed  in  tiie  air.' 

"  *  Fired  in  the  air.  Was  there  a 
duel  in  the  room  below  stairs  ?* 

'* '  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  waiter  with  a 
benign  smile. 

" '  That  will  do,'  said  I,  as  seizing 
my  hat  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
hurrying  to  the  beach  took  a  boat  for 
the  ship.  Exactly  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  Since  my  landing,  but  even 
those  short  thurty  minutes  had  fully  aa 
many  reasons,  that  although  there  may 
be  fow  more  amusing,  there  are  some 
safer  places  to  live  in  than  the  green 
island." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  fql- 
lowed  the  comet's  story,  which  was 
heightened  in  its  effect  by  the  gravity 
with  which  he  told  it. 

'*  And,  after  all|"  said  Maurice 
Quill,  ''now  that  people  have  given 
up  making  fortunes  for  the  insurance 
companies,  by  living  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  tiiere's  nothing  like  being 
an  Irishman.  In  what  other  part  of 
the  habitable  globe  can  you  cram  so 
much  of  adventure  into  one  year?. 
Where  can  you  be  so  often  in  love,  in^ 
liquor,  or  in  debt  ?  and  where  can  you 
get  so  merrilj  out   of^tbe  three? 
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Where  are  promises  to  marry  and 
promises  to  pay  treated  with  the  same 
gentlemanlike  forbearance?  and  where, 
when  you  have  lost  your  heart  and 
your  fortune,  are  people  found  so 
ready  to  comfort  you  in  your  reverses  ? 
Yes,"  said  Maurice,  as  he  filled  his 
glass  up  to  the  brim,  and  eyed  it  lus- 
ciously for  a  moment ;  "  Yes,  darling, 
here's  your  health ;    the  only  girl  I 

ever  loved in  that  part  of  the  country 

I  mean.  Give  her  a  bumper,  lads^ 
and  111  give  you  a  chant  l'* 

**  Name  I  name  I  name  I"  shouted 
several  voices  from  different  parts  of 
the  table. 

*^  Mary  Draper  I"  said  Maurice, 
filling  his  glass  once  more,  while  the 
name  was  re-echoed  by  every  lip  at 
table. 

"The  song  I  the  song  I" 

**  Faith,  I  hope  I  haven't  forgotten 
it,"  quoth  Maurice.  "  No  ;  here  it 
is." 

So  saying,  after  a  couple  of  efforts 
to  assure  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  the 
worthy  doctor  b^an  the  following 
words  to  that  very  popular  melody, 
*<  Nancy  Dawson  :" — 

"MAfeY  DBAPEB." 


Air. — Nancy  Dawson* 

**  Don't  talk  to  me  of  London  dames, 
Nor  rave  about  your  foreign  flames, 
That  never  Uvea, — except  in  drames. 

Nor  shone,  except  on  paper  ; 
V\\  sing  you  'bout  a  girl  1  knew. 
Who  lived  in  Ballywhacmacrew, 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  mighty  few, 

Could  equal  Mary  Draper. 

**  Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes  were 
blue. 
Her  hair  was  brown,  of  deepest  hue. 
Her  foot  was  small,  and  neat  to  view. 

Her  waist  was  slight  and  taper ; 
Her  voice  was  music  to  your  ear, 
A  lovely  brorue,  so  rich  and  clear, 
Ob,  the  like  I  ne'er  again  shall  hear, 
As  from  sweet  Mary  Draper. 

"  She'd  ride  a  wall,  she'd  drive  a  team, 
Or  with  a  fly  she'd  wip  a  stream. 
Or    maybe    sing    you     'Rousseau's 
Dream,' 
For  nothing  could  escape  her ; 
I've  seen  her  too — upon  my  word — 
At  sixty  yards  bring  down  her  bird, 
Oh  1  she  charmed  all  the  forty-thi^d  I 
Did  lovely  Mary  Draper.  ** 


"  And  at  the  spring  assizes'  ball. 
The  junior  bar  would  one  and  all 
For  all  her  fav'rite  dances  call. 

And  Harry  Deane  would  caper ; 
Lord   Clare  would  then  forget    his 

lore. 
King's  Counsel,  voting  law  a  bore. 
Were  proud  to  figure  on  the  floor. 
For  love  of  Mary  Draper. 

**  The  parson,  priest,  sub-sheriff  too. 
Were  all  her  slaves,  and  so  would 

you. 
If  you  had  only  but  one  view. 

Of  such  a  face  and  shape,  or 
Her  pretty  ancles— but,  ohone. 
It's  only  west  of  old  AtWone 
Such    girls  were  found  —  and    now 
they're  gone ; 
So  here's  to  Mary  Draper." 

*'  So  here's  to  Mary  Draper,"  sang 
out  every  voice,  in  such  efforts  to 
catch  the  tune  as  pleased  the  taste  of 
the  motle/  assembly. 

"  For  Mary  Draper  &  Co.  1  thank 
you,"  said  Maurice.  "  Quill  drinks 
to  Dennis,"  added  he  in  a  grave  tone, 
as  he  nodded  to  O'Shaughnessy. 
"  Yes,  Shaugh,  few  men  better  than 
ourselves  know  these  matters,  and  few 
have  had  more  experience  of  the  three 
perils  of  Irishmen — love,  liquor,  and 
the  law  of  arrest." 

"  It's  little  the  latter  has  ever  trou- 
bled my  father  s  son,"  replied 
O'Shaughnessy  ;  "  our  family  have 
been  writ  proof  for  centiuries,  and 
he'd  have  been  a  bold  man  who  would 
have  ventured  with  an  original  or  a 
true  copy  within  the  precincts  of  Kil- 
linahoula." 

*«  Your  father  had  a  touch  of  Larry 
M*Hale  in  him,"  ^d  I,  "apparently." 
"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Dennis : 
"  not  but  they  caught  him  at  last ;  and 
a  scurvy  trick  it  was,  and  well  worthy 
of  him  who  did  it !  Yes,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  only  another  among 
the  many  instances  where  the  better 
features  of  our  nationalty  have  been 
used  by  our  enemies  as  instruments 
for  our  destruction  ;  and,  should  we 
seek  for  the  causes  of  uxihi^piness  in 
our  wretched  country,  we  should  find 
them  rather  in  our  virtues  than  in  our 
vices,  and  in  the  bright  rather  than  in 
the  darker  phases  of  our  character." 
"  Metaphysics,  by  Jove  I "  cried 
Quill ;  **  but  all  true  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  a  messmate  of  mine  in  tl%B 
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Roscommon,  who  never  paid  car -hire 
in  his  life.  *  Head  or  harp,  Paddy  V 
he  would  cry.  '  Two  tenpennies  or 
nothing.*  *  Harp  I  for  the  honour  of 
ould  Ireland/  was  the  invariable  res- 
ponse, and  my  friend  was  equally  sore 
to  make  head  come  uppermost ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  they  seem  to  know  the 
trick  at  the  Home  OflSce." 

'^That  must  have  been  the  same 
fellow  that  took  my  father,"  cried 
O'Shaughnessy  with  energy. 

**  Let  us  hear  the  story,  Dennis," 
said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice,  *'  for  the 
benefit  of  self  and  fellows,  let  us  hear 
the  stratagem !" 

**  The  way  of  it  was  this,*'  re- 
sumed O'Shaughnessy :  "  my  father, 
who,  for  reasons  registered  in  the 
Kine's  Bench,  spent  a  great  many  years 
of  his  life  in  that  part  of  Ireland  geo- 
eraphically  known  as  lying  west  of  the 
£iw,  was  obliged  for  certain  reasons 
of  family  to  come  up  to  Dublin.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do  with  due  caution : 
two  trusty  servants  formed  an  advanced 
guard,  and  patrolled  the  country  for 
at  least  five  miles  in  advance ;  after 
them  came  a  skirmishing  body  of  a 
few  tenants,  who,  for  the  consideration 
of  never  payine  rent,  would  have 
charged  the  whole  Court  of  Chancery, 
if  needful.  My  father  himself,  in  an 
old  chaise  victualled  like  a  fortress, 
brought  up  the  rear  ;  and,  as  I  said 
l^fore,  he  were  a  bold  man  who  would 
have  attempted  to  have  laid  siege  to 
him.  As  the  colunm  advanced  into 
the  enemy's  country,  they  assumed  a 
closer  order,  the  patrol  and  the  picket 
falling  back  upon  the  main  body ;  and 
in  this  way  they  reached  that  most  in- 
teresting city  called  Kilbeggan.  What 
a  fortunate  thing  it  is  for  us  in  Ireland 
that  we  can  see  so  much  of  the  world 
without  foreign  travel,  and  that  any 
Gentleman  for  six  and  eightpence  can 
leave  Dublin  in  the  morning  and  visit 
Timbuctoo  against  dinner-time  I  Don't 
stare!  it's  truth  I'm  telling  ;  for  dirt, 
misery,  smoke,  unaffected  behaviour, 
and  black  faces,  I'll  back  Kilbeggan 
against  all  Africa ;  free-and-easy  plea- 
sant people  ye  are,  with  a  skin  as  be- 
grimed and  as  rugged  as  your  own 
potatoes.  But  to  resume  :  the  sun 
was  just  rising  in  a  delicious  morning 
of  June,  when  my  father — ^whose  loyal 
antipathies  I  have  mentioned  made  mm 
itlso  an  early  riser—was  preparing  for 


the  road.  A  stout  escort  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  as  usual  under  arms  to 
see  him  safe  in  the  chaise,  the  passage 
to  and  from  which  every  day  being  the 
critical  moment  of  my  father's  life. 

*'  It's  all  right,  your  honour,'  said 
his  own  man  as,  armed  with  a  blun- 
derbuss, he  opened  the  ''bed-room 
door. 

'**Time  enough,  Tim,'  said  my 
fether :  *  close  the  door,  for  I  haven't 
finished  my  breakfast.' 

**  Now,  the  real  truth  was,  that  my 
father's  attention  was  at  that  moment 
withdrawn  from  his  own  concerns,  by 
a  scene  which  was  taking  place  in  s 
field  beneath  his  window. 

^*  But  a  few  minutes  before  a  hack- 
chaise  had  stopped  upon  the  road  side^ 
out  of  which  sprang  three  gentlemen, 
who,  proceeding  into  the  fidd,  seemed 
bent  upon  something  which,  whether 
a  survey  or  a  duel,  my  father  could 
not  make  out.  He  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, to  remain  in  ignorance.  One 
with  an  easy  lounging  gait  strode  to- 
wards a  distant  comer  ;  another  took 
an  opposite  direction ;  while  the  third 
a  short  pursy  gentleman,  in  a  red 
handkerchief  and  rabbit-skin  waist- 
coat, proceeded  to  open  a  mahogany 
box,  which,  to  the  critical  eyes  of  my 
respected  father,  was  agreeably  sug- 
gestive of  bloodshed  and  murder. 

**  *  A  duel,  by  Jupiter  I '  said  my 
father  rubbing  his  hands.  *  What  a 
heavenly  mormng  the  scoundrels  have  ; 
not  a  leaf  stirring,  and  a  sod  like  a 
billiard-table." 

<<  Meanwhile,  the  little  man  who 
officiated  as  second,  it  would  appear, 
to  both  parties,  bustled  about  with  an 
activity  little  congenial  to  his  shape  ; 
and,  what  between  snapping  the  pis- 
tols, examining  the  fiints,  and  rammmg 
down  the  charges,  had  got  himself 
into  a  sufficient  perspiration  before 
he  commenced  to  measure*  out  the 
ground. 

**  *  Short  distance  and  no  quarter  V 
shouted  one  of  the  combatants  from 
the  corner  of  the  field. 

*'*  Across  a  handkerchief  if  you 
like  I'  roared  the  other. 

*'  *  Gentlemen  every  inch  of  them  I* 
responded  my  father. 

"  *  Twelve  paces  T  cried  the  little 
man.  *  No  more  and  no  less.  Don't 
forget  that  I  am  alone  in  this  busi- 
ness !' 

« *  A  very  true  remark  V  observed 
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iHf  i%f hir  $  '  and  ftn  awkward  predi- 
cament yotin  wiH  be  if  th^  are  not 
both  shot ! ' 

*'  B  j  this  time  the  combatants  had 
taken  their  places^  and  the  littld  man^ 
haying  deuTered  tiie  pistols^  was 
lasnrely  Retiring  to  give  the  word. 
M/  fkther#  bowereri  whose  critical 
eye  was  never  at  faulty  detected  a  cir<* 
enmstande  which  promised  an  imlnetise 
advantage  to  on6  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  ;  in  fact»  one  of  tli^  parties 
was  sb  placed  with  Ins  back  to  the 
inn^  that  hb  shadow  extended  in  k 
8t^a%ht  line  to  the  very  foot  of  his 
antagonist. 

'"Unfair I  trnfisdrl'  cried  my  fa- 
tiier,  opening  the  window  as  he  8poke> 
snd  addressing  himself  to  him  of  the 
rabbit-skin.  '  I  crave  your  pardon 
lor  the  intermption/  said  he ;  '  but  I 
feel  boimd  to  observe  that  that  gen- 
tleman's ihadow  is  likely  to  make  a 
a  shade  of  him.' 

**  *  And  so  it  is,'  observed  the  short 
man:  'a  thousand  thanks  for  yoar 
kindness ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  to- 
tally unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of 
thingi  and  the  affidr  will  not  admit  of 
delay.' 

'^ '  Not  an  hour !'  said  one. 

** '  Not  ^ve  minutes  1 '  growled  the 
other  of  tiie  combatants* 

«< '  Put  them  up  north  and  south  T 
laid  Boy  father. 
,    "*  Is  it  thus?' 

** '  Exactly  so :  but  now  again  the 
gentleman  in  the  brown  coat  is  cover- 
ed with  the  ash  tree.' 

^  *  And  so  he  is  1  *  said  rabbitskin, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  agitation. 

"«  Move  them  a  little  to  the  left/ 
said  he. 

**  *  Tha^  brings  me  upon  an  emi- 
nence, said  the  gentleman  in  blue; 
'  I'll  be  d^^  if  I  be  made  a  cock-shot 
df.' 

**  *  What  an  awkward  little  thing  it 
is  in  the  hairy  waistcoat  1 '  said  my 
lltther  5  *  he's  hicky  if  he  don't  get 
shot  himself.' 

**  *  May  I  never !  if  I'm  not  sick 

of  you  both !  *  ejaculated  rabbitskln,  in 
a  passion.  '  I've  moved  you  round  every 
point  of  the  compass.  The  devH  a 
nearer  we  are  than  ever.' 

*'  •  Gfive  us  the  word/  said  one. 

"  'Downright  murder/  saidnnrfather. 

'' '  I  don't  care/  said  the  little  man  | 
<  we  shall  be  here  till  doomsday. 


»'  ^l  can't  permit  this/  s«d  my  fa- 
ther.' *  Allow  me-:-  5*  do  saying,  he 
stepped  upon  the  window  sill,  and 
leaped  down  into  the  field. 

**  *  Before  I  can  accept  of  your  po- 
liteness/ said  he  of  the  rabbit-skin^ 
'  may  I  b^  to  know  your  name  and 
position  in  society  ?' 

"  *  Nothihg  more,  reasonable*  said 
my  father.  *  I'm  Miles  O'Shangh- 
hesay.  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Racers : 
here  is  my  card.* 

"  .  '*  The  piece  of  pasteboard  was  com- 
placently handed  from  one  to  die 
other  of  the  |>arty,  who  saluted  my 
father  with  a  smile  of  most  courteous 


<  Colonel  O'Shaugfanessy/said  one. 

'^  *  Miles  O'Shaughnessy/  said  an* 
other. 

'< «  Of  Kill'mahoula  Castle,'  said  the 
third. 

"  *  At  your  service,'  said  my  father, 
bowing  as  he  presented  his  snuff-box : 
*  and  now  to  business,  if  you  please ; 
for  my  time  also  is  limited.' 

« « Very  true/  observed  he  of  the 
rabbit -skm,  and,  as  you  observe,  now 
to  business  ;  in  virtue  of  which.  Colo- 
nel Miles  O'Shaughnessy,  I  hereby  ar- 
rest yon  in  the  kinff's  name.  Here  is 
the  writ :  it's  at  the  suit  of  Bamaby 
Kelly,  of  Loughrea,  for  the  sum  of 
1482/.  198.  7id.,  which ' 

*'  Before  he  could  conclude  the  sen- 
tence, my  father  discharged  one  obli- 
gation, by  implanting  his  closed  knuc- 
kles in  his  face.  The  blow  well  aimed 
and  well  intentioned,  sent  the  little 
fellow  summerseting  like  a  sugar 
hogshead.  But,  alas !  it  was  of  no 
use;  the  others,  strong  and  aUe- 
bodied,  fbll  both  tmon  bun,  and,  after 
a  desperate  strug^e  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  down.  To  tie  his  hands,  and 
convey  him  to  the  chaise,  was  the 
work  of  a  few  xnoments  ;  and,  as  my 
fether  drove  by  the  inn,  the  last  ob- 
ject  which  caught  his  view  was  a 
bloody  encounter  between  his  own 
people  and  the  myrmidons  of  the  law, 
who  in  great  numbers  had  laid  siege 
to  the  house  during  Us  capture.  Thus 
was  my  father  taken  ;  and  thus,  in  re- 
ward for  yielding  to  a  virtuous  weak- 
ness in  his  character,  was  he  consigned 
to  the  ignominious  durance  of  a  prison. 
Was  I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that 
such  is  the  melancholy  position  of  our 
ooxmtry,  tiie  most  beautiful  traits  in 
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said    Hampden  ;    "  he  looks  implor- 
ingly." 

*'  And  now  to  return  to  the  charge,** 
quoth  Maurice.  "  In  what  particular 
dare  ye  contend  the  palm  with  Dublin  ? 
We*Il  not  speak  of  beauty.  I  can't 
suffer  any  such  profane  turn  in  the 
conversation  as  to  dispute  the  supe- 
iriority  of  Irish  women's  lips,  eyes, 
noses,  and  eyebrows,  to  any  thing  un- 
der heaven.  We'll  not  talk .  ot  ^y 
fellows;  egad  we  needn't.  I'll  gfive 
you  the  ^arrbon — a  decent  present ; 
and  I'll  back  the  Irish  bar  tor  more 
genuine  drollery,  more  wit,  more 
epigram,  more  ready  sparkling  fun, 
than  the  whole  rest  of  the  empire-^ 
ay,  and  all  her  colonies^can  boast  of." 

"  They  are  no  remarkable  for  pass- 
ing the  bottle,  if  they  resemble  their 
very  gifted  advocate,"  observed  the 
Scotchman. 

*'  But  they  are  for  filling  and  emp- 
tying  both,  making  its  current  as  it 
glides  by  like  a  rich  stream  glittering 
in  the  simbeams  with  the  sparkling 
lustre  of  their  wit.  Lord,  how  I'm 
blown  1  Fill  my  panniken,  Charlev. 
There's  no  subduing  a  Scot.  Talk 
with  him,  drink  with  him,  fight  with 
him,  and  he'll  always  have  the  last  of 
it :  there's  only  one  way  of  concluding 
the  treaty        " 

"  And  that  is—" 

"  Blarney  him.  Lord  bless  you,  lie 
can't  stand  it.  Tell  him  Holyrood's 
like  Versailles,  and  the  Trossach's  finer 
than  Mont  Blanc ;  that  Geordie  Bu- 
chanan was  Homer,  and  the  Canon- 
fate,  Herculaneum,  —  then  ye  have 
im  on  the  hip.  Now  ye  never  can 
humbug  an  Irishman  that  way ;  lie'll 
know  you're  quizzing  hiln  when  you 
praise  his  country." 

"  Ye  are  right,  Hampden,"  said  the 
Scotch  doctor,  in  reply  to  some  obser- 
vation. "  We  are  vara  primitive  in 
the  hielands,  and  we  keep  to  our 
ain  national  customs  in  ares0  and 
every  thing ;  and  we  are  vara  slow  to 
learn  ;  and  even  when  we  try  we  are 
nae  ower  successful  in  onr  Imitations, 
which  sometimes  cost  us  dearly  enotigfa. 
Ye  have  heard,  maybe,  of  the 
M'Nab  o*  that  ilk,  and  what  happened 
him  with  the  king's  equerry  ?" 

^<I    am    not  quite  certain,"    said 

Hampden,  **  if  I  ever  heard  the  story." 

*^  It's  nae  muckle  of  a,  story ;  ,bot 

the  way  of  it  was  tfaiB  ua. When  Mofi- 


I       our  character  are  converted  Into  the 
elements  of  our  ruin  ?" 

*'  1  dinna  think  ye  ha'e  made  out 
your  case,  major,"  said  the  Scotch 
doctor,  who  ftlt  sorely  puzzled  at  my 
friend's  logic.     "  If  your  faether  had 

na  gi'en  the  bond " 

'*  There    is    no  saying    what   he 

wouldn't  have  done  to  the  bailiffs," 

interrupted  Dennis,  who  was  following 

■        up  a  very  different  trsdn  of  reasoning, 

**  I    fear    me,    doctor,"    observed 

Quill,  "  you  are  very  much  behind  us 

'        in  Scotland.     Not  but  that  some  of 

your  chieftains  are  respectable  men, 

and  wouldn't  get  on  badly  even  in 

Gal  way." 

**  I  thai)k.ye  muckle  for  the  compli- 
ment," said  tne  doctor,  dryly ;  "  but 
I  ha'e  my  doubts  they'd  think  it  ane, 
and  thev're  crustv  carles  that's  no* 
ower  safe  to  meddle  wi*." 
f  '*  I'd  as  soon  propose  a  hand  of 
spoiled  five  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as 
a  joke  to  one  of  them,"  returned 
Maurice. 

"  Maybe  ye  lire  na  wrang  there, 
Maister  Quell." 

*'Well,"  cried  Hampden,  "if  I 
may  be  allowed  an  opinion,  I  can 
safely  aver  I  know  no  quarters  like 
Scotland.  Edinburgh  beyond  any 
thing  or  any  where  I  was  ever  placed 
in." 

"  Always  after  Dublin,"  interposed 
Maurice,  while  a  general  chorus  of 
voices  re-echoed  the  sentiment. 

*'  You  are  certainly  a  strong  major- 
ity," said  my  friend,  "  against  me ; 
but  still  I  recant  not  my  original  opi- 
nion. Edinburgh  before  ttie  world. 
For  a  hospitality  that  never  tires ; 
for  pleasant  fellows  that  improve  every 
day  of  your  acquaintance  ;  for  pretty 
girls  that  make  you  lon^  for  a  repecd 
of  the  canon  about  bemg  only  singly 
blessed,  and  lead  you  to  long  for  a 
score  of  them  ;  Edinburgh,  I  say 
again,  before  the  world." 

"  'Their  ancles  are  devilish  thick," 
whispered  Maurice. 
"  A  calumny,  a  base  calumny  1" 

*'  And  then  they  drink " 

«  Oh :" 

**  Yes ;  they  drink  verv  strong  tea." 
*'  Shall  we  ha'e  a  glass  o'  Sherry 
together,  Hampden  ?"  said  the  Scotch 
doctor,  willing  to  acknowledge  his  de- 
fence of  auld  Reekie. 
^"And  we'll    take    D'MaUey  in," 
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trose  came  back  from  London,  be 
brought  with  him  n  few  Englishers  to 
show  them  the  Highlands,  and*  let 
them  see  something  of  deer-stalking. 
Among  the  rest,  a  certain  Sir  George 
Sowerby,  an  aid-de-camp  or  an  equerry 
of  the  prince.  He  was  a  vara  fine 
gentleman,  that  never  loaded  his  ain 
gun,  and  a'most  thought  it  ower  much 
trouble  to  pull  the  trigger.  He  went 
out  every  morning  to  shoot  with  his 
hair  curled  like  a  woman,  and  dressed 
like  a  dancing-master.  Now,  there 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  at 
the  castle  the  Laird  o*  M'Nab;  he 
was  a  kind  of  cousin  of  the  Montrose ; 
and  a  rough  auld  tyke  of  the  true  high- 
land breed  —  wha*  thought  that  the 
head  of  a  clan  was  fully  equal  to  any 
king  or  prince.  He  sat  opposite  to 
Sir  George  at  dinner  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  could  not  conceal  his  sur- 
prise at  the  many  new  fangled  ways  of 
feeding  himself  die  Euglisher  adopted. 
He  ate  his  saumon  wi*  his  fork  in  ae 
hand,  and  a  bittock  of  bread  in  the 
other ;  he  would  na  touch  the  whis- 
key ;  helped  himself  to  a  cutlet  wi'  his 
fingers ;  but,  what  was  mabt  extra- 
ordinary of  dll,  he  wore  a  pair  of  braw 
white  gloves  during  the  whole  time 
o*  dinner  ;  and,  when  they  cam*  to  tak* 
away  the  cloth,  he  drew  them  off  with 
a  great  air,  and  threw  them  into  the 
middle  of  it,  and  then,  leisurely  taking 
anither  pair  aff  a  silver  salver  which 
his  ain  man  presented,  he  pat  them  on 
for  the  dessert.  The  M'Nab,  who,  al- 
though an  aidd- fashioned  carl,  was  aye 
fond  of  bringing  something  new  hame 
to  his  friends,  remarked  the  English- 
er's  proceeding  with  great  care,  and 
the  next  day  he  appeared  at  dinner  wi' 
a  huge  pair  of  Highland  mittens, 
which  he  wore  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  and  the  amusement  of  most,  through 
the  whole  three  courses  ;  and,  exactly 
as  the  Englishman  changed  his  gloves, 
the  M*Nab  produced  a  fresh  pair  of 
goat's  wool,  four  times  as  large  as  the 
first,  which,  drawing  on  with  prodi- 
gious gravity,  he  threw  the  others  into 
the  middle  of  the  cloth,  remarking  as 
he  did  so— 

"*Ye  see,  capt^,  we  are  never 
ower  auld  to  learn.' 

"  All  propriety  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  a  "hearty  burst  of  laughter  from 
one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other  con- 
vulsed the  whole  company ;  the 
M^Nab  and  the  Englishman  being  the 


only  persons  who  did  not  .join  in  ii, 
but  sat  glowerinj?  at  each  ottter  Sc 
tua  tigers:  and,  indeed,  it  nee«l.i 
a'  the  Montrose's  interference  tfeat 
they  did  na'  quarrel  upon  it  in  tbi; 
morning." 

<'  The  M^Nab  was  a  man  af^er  ar 
own  heart,"  said  Maurice ;  "  tlw« 
was  something  very  Irish  in  the  lesssi 
he  gave  the  Englishman." 

"  rd  rather  ye'd  told  him  that  ihm 
me,"  ssdd  the  doctor  dryly ;  *«  be 
would  na  ha*e  thanked  ye  fbr  mis- 
taking him  for  ane  of  yonr  coontrj- 
men.'" 

"  Come,  doctor ! "  said  Dennis, 
**  could  not  ye  give  us  a  stave?  Have 
ye  nothing  that  smacks  of  the  brown 
fern  and  the  blue  lakes  in  yonr  me- 
mory?" 

**  I  have  na  a  sang  in  my  mind  ju^ 
noo  except  Johnny  Cope  ;  wludu 
maybe,  might  na  be  ower  pleasant  Us 
the  Englishers  to  listen  to." 

"  I  never  heard  a  Scotch  song  wOTti 
sixpence,"  quoth  Maurice,  who  seemed 
bent  on  provoking  the  doctor  s  ire. 
^*  They  contain  nothing  save  smoe 
puling  sentimentality  about  lasses  witk 
lint  white  locks,  or  some  absurd 
laudations  of  the  Barley  Bree." 

"Hear  till  him!  hear  till  him!* 
smd  the  doctor,  reddening  with  aa- 
patience. 

"  Show  me  any  thing,"  said  Xfao- 
rice,  "like  the  Cruiskeen  Lawn,  or 
the  Jug  of  Punch ;  but  who  can  blame 
them  after  all?  You  can't  expect 
much  from  a  people  with  an  imagina- 
tion as  naked  as  their  own  knees." 

**  Maurice,  Maurice,"  cried  out 
O'Shaughnessy  repro\-ingly,  who  saw 
that  he  was  pushing  the  odiers  »idii- 
rance  beyond  all  bounds. 

"  I  mind  weel,*'  said  the  Scotchman, 
^*what  happened  to  ane  o'  your  coun- 
trymen wha  took  upon  him*  to  jest  as 
you  are  doing  now.  It  was  to  Laurie 
Cameron  he  did  it." 

"And  what  said  the  redoubted 
Laurie  in  reply?"         ' 

"  He  did  na  say  muckle,  but  he  did 
something." 

"  And  what  might  it  be?"  inquired 
Maurice. 

"  He  threw  him  ower  the  brig  of 
Ayr  into  the  w^ater,  and  he  was 
drowned  1 " 

"  And  did  Laurie  come  to  no  harm 
about  the  matter  ?" 

"Ay!  they  tried  him  for  it  and 
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found  him  guilty  ;  but  when  they 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
defence,  he  merely  replied,  *  When 
the  carl  sneered  about  Scotland,  I 
did  na  suspec*  that  he  did  na  ken  how 
to  swim ;'  and  so  the  end  of  it  was, 
they  did  naething  to  Laurie." 

<'  Cool  that,  certainly,"  said  I. 

"I  prefer  your  friend  with  tlje 
mittens,  1  confess,"  said  Maurice ; 
**  though  I*m  sure  both  were  most 
agreeable  companions.  But  come« 
doctor,  couldn't  you  give  us — 

'*  Sit  ye  down,  my  heartie,  and  gie  us  a 
crack, 
Let  the  wind  tak*  the  care  o*  the  world 
on  its  back." 

*'  You  maunna  attempt  English 
poethry,  my  friend  Quell ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed  ye*ve  a  damnable  accent 
of  your  ^n." 

**  Milesian- Phoenician- Corkacian  : 
nothing  more,  my  boy  ;  and  a  coaxing 
kind  of  a  recitative  it  is,  after  all. 
Don't  tell  me  of  your  soft  Etruscan— 
your  plethoric  hoch  Deutsch — your 
flattering  French.  To  woo  and  win 
the  girl  of  your  heart,  give  me  a  rich 
brogue  and  the  least  taste  ha  life  of 
blarney!" 

"  There's  nothing  like  it,  believe 
ine  —  every  inflection  of  your  voice 
suggesting  some  tender  pressure  of 
her  soft  hand  or  taper  waist ;  every 
cadence  falling  upon  her  gentle  heart 
like  a  sea  breeze  on  a  burning  coast, 
or  a  soft  surocco  over  a  rose  tree ; 
and  then  think,  my  boys — and  it  is  a 
fine  thought  after  all — what  a  glo- 
rious gift  that  is,  out  of  the  reach  of 
kings  to  give  or  to  take,  what  neither 
depends  upon  the  act  of  Union  nor 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  No  1  they  may 
starve  us — laugh  at  us — tax  us — 
transport  us.  They  may  take  our 
mountains,  our  valleys,  and  our  bogs ; 
but,  bad  luck  to  them,  they  can't  steal 
our  '  blarney  ;'  that's  the  privilege  one 
and  indivisible  with  our  identity ;  and 
while  an  Englishman  raves  of  his 
liberty — a  Scotchman  of  his  oaten- 
meal — ^blarney's  our  birthright^  and  a 


prettier  portion  I'd  never  ask  to  leave 
behind  me  to  my  sons.  If  I'd  as  large 
a  family  as  the  ould  gentleman,  called 
Priam,  we  used  to  hear  of  at  school, 
it's  the  only  inheritance  Td  give  them ; 
and  one  comfort  there  would  be  be- 
sides— the  legacy  duty  would  be  only 
a  trifle.  Charley,  my  son,  I  see 
you're  listening  to  me,  and  nothing 
satisfies  me  more  than  to  instruct 
aspiring  youth;  so  never  forget  the 
old  song, 

**  *  If  at  your  ease,  the  girls  you'd  please, 
And  win  them,  like  Kate  Kearney, 
There's  but  one  way,  I've  heard  them 
say. 
Go  kiss  the  *  Stone  of  Blarney.' " 

"  What  do  you  say,  Shaugh,  if  we 
drink  it  with  all  the  honours  ?  " 

"  But  gently  :  do  I  hear  a  trumpet 
there?" 

"  Ah,  there  go  the  bugles.  Can  it 
be  daybreak  already?" 

**  How  short  the  nights  are  at  this 
season,"  said  Quill! 

"  What  an  infernal  rumpus  they're 
making!  it's  not  possible  the  troops 
are  to  march  so  early." 

*'  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  in  the 
least,"  quoth  Maurice ;  "  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  commander-in- 
chiefs  not  capable  of:  the  reason's 
clear  enough." 

"  And  why,  Maurice  ?" 

«'  There's  not  a  bit  of  blarney 
about  him." 

The  reveillee  sang  out  from  every 
brigade,  and  the  drums  beat  to  faJl  in, 
while  Mike  came  galloping  up  at  full 
speed  to  say  that  the  bridge  of  boats 
was  completed,  and  that  3ie  twelfth 
were  already  ordered  to  cross.  Not 
a  moment  was  therefore  to  be  lost ; 
one  parting  cup  we  drained  to  our 
next  meeting,  and  anud  a  hundred 
*'  good-by's"  we  mounted  our  horses. 
Poor  Hampden's  brains  sadly  con- 
fused by  the  wine  and  the  laughing^ 
he  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  passed  the  entire 
time  of  our  homeward  ride  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  adapt  Mary  Draper  to 
the  air  of  Rule  Britannia. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX.— FUENTES  d'oNORO. 


From  this  period  the  French  conti- 
nued their  retreat,  closely  followed  by 
the  allied  armies,  and  on  the  5th  of 
April  Massena  once  more  crossed  the 


frontier  mto  Spam,  leaving  thirty  thou- 
sand of  his  bravest  troops  behind  him, 
fourteen  thousand  of  whom  had  fallen, 
or  been  taken  prisoners;  reinforce^ 
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ments,  however^  came  rapidly  pouring 
in.  Two  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps 
had  already  arrived,  and  Drouet,  with 
eleven  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  preparing  to  march  to  his  assis- 
tance. Thus  strengthened,  the  French 
army  marched  towards  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  and  Lord  Wellington,  who 
had  determined  not  to  hazard  much 
by  his  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
fell  back  upon  the  large  table  land  be- 
tween the  Turones  and  the  Dos  Casas, 
with  his  left  at  Fort  Conception,  and 
his  right  resting  upon  Fuentes  d'Ono- 
ro.  His  position  extended  to  about 
iive  miles ;  and  here,  although  vastly 
inferior  in  numbers,  yet  relymg  upon 
the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  the 
moral  ascendancy  acquured  by  their 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  finally  re- 
solved upon  giving  them  battle. 

Being  sent  with  despatches  to  Pack's 
brigade,  which  formed  the  blockading 
force  at  Almeida,  I  did  not  reacn 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  until  the  evening  of 
the  third.  The  thundering  of  the 
guns  which,  even  at  the  distance  I  was 
at,  was  plainly  heard,  announced  that 
an  attack  had  taken  place,  but  it  by 
no  means  prepared  me  for  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  on  my  return. 

The  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
one  of  the  most  beauti&l  in  Spain,  is 
situated  in  a  lovely  valley,  where  all 
the  charms  of  verdure  so  peculiar  to 
the  Peninsula  seem  to  have  been  scat- 
tered with  a  lavish  hand.  The  citron 
and  the  arbutus  growing  wild,  shel- 
tered every  cottage  door,  and  the  olive 
and  the  laurel  threw  their  shadows 
across  the  little  rivulet  which  tra- 
versed the  village.  The  houses,  ob- 
serving no  uniform  arrangement, 
stood  wherever  the  caprice  or  the  in- 
clination of  the  builder  suggested, 
surrounded  with  little  gardens ;  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  imparting  a 
pictiu'esque  featiure  to  even  the  low- 
liest hut,  while,  upon  a  craggy  emi- 
nence above  the  rest,  an  ancient  con- 
vent and  a  ruined  chapel  looked  down 
upon  the  little  peaceful  hamlet  with 
an  air  of  tender  protection. 

Hitherto  this  lovely  spot  had  escaped 
all  the  ravages  of  war.  The  light 
division  of  our  army  had  occupied  it 
for  months  long ;  and  every  family 
was  gratefully  remembered  by  some 
one  or  other  of  our  officers  ;  and  more 
than  one  of  our  wotmded  found  in  the 
kind   mid   affectionate   watching  of 


these  poor  peasants  the  solace  wluch 
sickness  rarely  meets  with  when  far 
from  home  and  country. 

It  was  then  with  an  anxious  heart 
I  pressed  my  horse  forward  into  the 
gallop  as  the  night  drew  near.  The 
artillery  had  been  distinctly  heard  du- 
ring the  day,  and,  while  I  burned  with 
eagerness  to  know  the  result,  I  felt 
scarcely  less  anxious  for  the  fete  of 
that  little  hamlet  whose  name  many  a 
kind  story  had  implanted  in  my  me- 
mory. The  moon  was  shining  brightly 
as  I  passed  the  outpost ;  and,  leading 
my  horse  by  the  bridle,  descended  the 
steep  and  rugged  causeway  to  the  vil- 
lage beneath  me.  The  lanterns  were 
moving  rapidly  to  and  fro  ;  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  infantry  at  night — ^that 
ominous  sound,  which  falls  upon  the 
heart  so  sadly,  told  n^e  that  they  were 
burying  the  dead.  The  air  was  still 
and  breathless  j  not  a  sound  was  stir- 
ring save  the  step  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  harsh  clash  of  the  shovel  as  it 
struck  the  earth.  I  felt  sad^  and  sick 
at  heart,  and  leaned  against  a  tree ; 
a  nightingale  concealed  in  the  leaves 
was  pouring  forth  its  plaintive  notes 
to  the  night  air,  and  its  low  w^arble 
sounded  like    the    dirge    of  the   de- 

farted.  Far  beyond,  in  the  plain,  the 
'rench  watch-fires  were  burning,  and 
1  could  see  from  time  to  time  tne  fa- 
tigue parties  moving  in  search  of  tbeir 
wounded.  At  this  moment  the  clock 
of  the  convent  struck  eleven,  and  a 
merry  chime  rang  out,  and  was  taken 
up  by  the  echoes,  till  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance.  Alas  I  where  were 
those  whose  hearts  were  wont  to  feel 
cheered  at  that  happy  peal,  whose  in- 
fancy it  had  gladdened,  whose  old  age 
it  had  hallowed :  the  fallen  walls,  the 
broken  roof  tree3,  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation on  every  side  told  too  plainly 
that  they  had  passed  away  for  ever ! 
The  smoking  embers,  the  torn-up 
pathway  denoted  the  hard-fought 
struggle;  and,  as  I  passed  along,  I 
could  see  that  every  garden,  where  the 
cherry  and  the  apple  blossom  were 
even  still  perfuming  the  air,  had  now 
Its  sepulchre. 

"  Halt,  there  I"  cried  a  hoarse  voice 
in  front.  "  You  cannot  pass  this  way — 
the  commander-in-chier  a  quarters." 

I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  small  but 
neat  looking  cottage  which  seemied  to 
have  suffered  less  than  the  othera 
aroundt    Lights  were  shii&og  brigWy 
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from  the  "vrirdows,  and  I  could  eten 
detect  from  time  to  time  a  figure  muf- 
fled up  in  a  cloak,  passing  to  and  iro 
across  the  window  ;  while  another, 
seated  at  a  table,  was  occupied  in 
writing.  I  turned  into  a  narrow 
path  which  led  into  the  little  square  of 
the  tillage,  and  here,  as  I  approached, 
the  hum  and  murmur  of  voices  an- 
nounced a  bivQuac  party.  Stopping 
to  ask  what  had  been  the  result  of  the 
day,  I  learned  that  a  tremendous  at- 
tack had  been  made  by  the  French  in 
column,  upon  the  village,  which  was 
at  first  successful ;  but  that  afterwards 
the  71st  and  79th,  marching  down 
from,  the  heights,  had  repulsed  the 
enemy,  and  driven  them  beyond  the 
Dos  Casas:  five  hundred  had  fallen 
in  that  fierce  encounter,  which  was 
continued  through  every  street  and 
alley  of  the  little  hamlet.  The  gallant 
highlanders  now  occupied  the  battle- 
field; and,  hearing  that  the  cavalry 
brigade  was  some  miles  distant,  1  wil- 
lingly accepted  their  oflTer  to  share  their 
bivouac,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  night  among  them. 

When  day  broke,  our  troops  were 
under  arms,  but  the  enemy  showed  no 
disposition  to  renew  the  attack.  We 
could  perceive,  however,  from  the 
road  to  the- southward,  by  the  long 
columns  of  dust,  that  reinforcements 
were  still  arriving ;  and  learned  during 
the  morning,  from  a  deserter,  that 
Massena  hiniself  had  come  up,  and 
Bessi^res  also,  with  twelve  hundred 
cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  the  imperial 
guard. 

From  the  movements  observable  in 
the  enemy,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  battle,  though  deferred,  was  not 
abandoned;  and  the  march  of  a  strong 
force  towards  the  left  of  their  position 
induced  our  commander-in-chief  to 
dispatch  the  seventh  division,  under 
Houston,  to  occupy  the  height  of 
Naval  d'Aver — our  extreme  right — in 
support  of  which  our  brigade  of  ca- 
valry marched  as  a  covering  force. 
The  British  position  was  thus  unavoid- 
ably extended  to  the  enormous  length 
of  seven  miles,  occupving  a  succession 
of  small  eminences,  from  the  division 
at  Fort  Conception  to  the  height  of 
Naval  d'Aver, —  Fuentes  d'Onoro 
forming  nearly  the  centre  of  the  line. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  thickening 
combinations  of  the  French,  that  a 
more  dreadful  battle  was  »tiU  in  re« 


serve  for  us ;  and  yet  never  did  riien 
look  more  anxiously  for  the  morrow. 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  a  species  of 
exhilaration  I  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced ;  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day  came  dropping  in  upon  me  from 
every  side,  and  at  every  new  tale  of 
eallantry  or  daring  I  felt  my  heart 
bounding  with  excited  eagerness  to 
win  also  my  meed  of  honourable 
praise. 

Crawford,  too,  had  recognised  me 
in  the  kindest  manner ;  and,  while 
saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  with- 
draw me  from  my  regiment  on  a  day 
of  battle,  added  that  he  would  make 
use  of  me  for  the  present  on  his  staff. 
Thus  was  I  engaged,  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  late  in  the  evening, 
bringing  orders  and  despatches  along 
the  line:  the  troop-horse  I  rode — for 
I  reserved  my  gray  for  the  following 
day — was  scarcely  able  to  carry  me 
along,  as  towards  dusk  I  journiedalong 
in  the  direction  of  Naval  d'  Aver.  When 
I  did  reach  our  quarters,  the  fires  were 
lighted,  and  around  one  of  them  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  party  of  the 
I4th  occupied  in  discussmg  a  very 
appetizing  little  supper :  the  clatter  of* 
plates  and  the  popping  of  champagne 
corks  were  most  agreeable  sounds. 
Indeed,  the  latter  appeared  to  me  so 
much  too  flattering  an  illusion,  that 
1  hesitated  giving  credit  to  my  senses 
in  the  matter,  when  Baker  called 
out  — 

"  Come,  Charley,  sit  down  ;  you're 
just  in  the  nick.  Tom  Marsden  is 
giving  us  a  benefit.  You  know 
Tom " 

And  here  he  presented  me  in  due 
form  to  that  best  of  commissaries  and 
most  hospitable  of  horse-dealers. 

•*  1  can't  introduce  you  to  my  friend 
on  my  right,"  continued  Baker ;  **  for 
my  Spanish  is  only  a  skeleton  bat- 
talion: but  he's  a  trump — that  I'll 
vouch  for;  never  flinches  his  glass, 
and  looks  as  though  he  enjoyed  all  our 
nonsense." 

The  Spaniard,  who  appeared  to 
comprehend  that  he  was  alluded  to, 
gravely  saluted  me  with  a  low  bow, 
and  offered  his  glass  to  hobnob  with 
me.  I  returned  the  courtesy  with  be- 
coming ceremony  ;  while  Hampden 
whispered  in  my  ear — 

"  A  fine-looking  fellow.  You  know 
who  he  is  ?  Julian  the  GtieriUa 
chief/'      ' 
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^  I  had  heard  much  of  both  thestran- 

gers.  Tom  Marsden  was  a  house- 
old  word  in  every  cavalry  brigade, 
equally  celebrated  for  his  contracts 
and  his  claret.  He  knew  every  one, 
from  Lord  Wellington  to  the  last- 
joined  cornet ;  and,  while  upon  a 
march,  there  was  no  piece  of  better 
fortune  than  to  be  asked  to  dine  with 
him.  So,  in  the  very  thick  of  a  battle, 
Tom*8  critical  eye  was  scanning  the 
squadrons  engaged,  with  an  accuracy 
as  to  the  number  of  fresh  horses  that 
would  be  required  upon  the  morrow 
« that  nothing  but  long  practice  and  in- 
finite coolness  could  have  conferred. 


Of  the  euerilla  I  need  not  speak. 
The  bold  feats  he  accomplished,  the 
lUd  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  have  made  his  name  hbtori- 
cal.  Yet  still,  with  all  this,  fatigue, 
more  powerful  than  curiosity,  pre- 
vailed, and  I  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep 
upon  the  grass ;  while  my  merry  com- 
panions kept  up  their  revels,  till  near 
morning.  The  last  piece  of  consci- 
ousness I  am  sensible  of  was,  seeing 
Julian  spreading  his  wide  mantle  over 
me  as  I  lay,  while  I  heard  his  deep 
voice  whisper  a  kind  wish  for  my  re- 
pose. 


CHAPTER  XC. — THE  BATTLE  OF  FUENTES  D  ONOBO. 


So  soundly  did  I  sleep,  that  the  tu- 
mult and  confusion  of  the  morning 
never  awoke  me;  and  the  guerilla, 
whose  cavalry  were  stationed  along 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  near  the  heights 
of  Echora,  would  not  permit  of  my 
being  roused  before  the  last  moment. 
•  Mike  stood  near  me  with  my  horses, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  squadrons 
were  actually  forming  that  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  and  looked  around  me. 

The  day  was  just  breaking ;  a  thick 
mist  lay  upon  ^e  parched  earth,  and 
concealed  every  thing  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  we  stood.  From  this 
dense  vapour  the  cavalry  defiled  along 
the  base  of  the  hill,  followed  by  the 
horse  artillery  and  the  guards,  disap- 
pearing again  as  they  passed  us,  but 
proving,  by  the  mass  of  troops  now 
assembled,  that  our  position  was  re- 
garded as  the  probable  point  of 
attack. 

W4ule  the  troops  continued  to  take 
up  their  position,  the  sun  shone  out, 
and  a  slight  breeze  blowing  at  the 
same  moment,  the  heavy  clouds  moved 
past,  and  we  beheld  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  battle-field.  Before 
us,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
lea^e,  the  French  cavalry  were  drawn 
up  m  three  strong  columns :  the  cui- 
rassiers of  the  guard,  plainly  distin- 
guished by  their  steel  cuirasses,  fianked 
by  the  Polish  lancers,  and  a  strong 
hussar  brigade ;  a  powerful  artillery 
train  supported  the  left,  and  an  infan- 
try force  occupied  the  entire  space 
betweeu  the  right  and  the  rising 


ground  opposite  Po^  Velio.  Far- 
ther to  their  right  again  the  column 
destined  for  the  attack  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  were  forming,  and  we  could 
see  that,  profiting  by  their  past  expe- 
rience, they  were  bent  upon  attacking 
the  village  with  an  overwhelming 
force. 

For  above  two  hours  the  French 
continued  to  manoeuvre,  more  than 
one  alteration  having  taken  place  in 
their  disposition  ;  fresh  battalions 
were  moved  towards  the  front,  and 
gradually  the  whole  of  their  cavalry 
was  assembled  on  the  extreme  left 
in  front  of  our  position.  Our  people 
were  ordered  to  breakfast  where  we 
stood ;  and  a  little  after  seven  o'clock 
a  staff  officer  came  riding  down  the 
line,  followed  in  a  few  moments  after 
by  General  Crawford,  when  no  sooner 
was  his  well-known  brown  cob  recog- 
nised by  the  troops,  than  a  hearty 
cheer  greeted  him  along  the  whole 
division. 

**  Thank  ye,  boys ;  thank  ye,  boys, 
with  all  my  heart.  No  man  feels 
more  sensibly  what  that  cheer  means 
than  I  do.  Guards!  Lord  Welling- 
ton relies  upon  your  maintaining  this 
position,  which  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  line.  You  will 
be  supported  by  the  light  division.  I 
need  say  no  more.  If  such  troops 
cannot  keep  their  ground,  none  can. 
Fourteenth,  there's  your  place ;  the 
artillery  and  the  sixteenth  are  with 
you.  They've  the  odds  of  us  in  num- 
bersf  ladsi  but  it  will  tell  all  tiie  better 
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in  the  Gazette.  I  see  they're  movinff ; 
so  fall  in,  now,  fall  in  ;  and  Merivale, 
move  to  the  front.  Ramsey,  prepare 
to  open  your  fire  on  the  attacking 
squadrons.** 

As  he  spoke,  the  low  murmuring 
sound  of  distant  moving  cavalry  crept 
along  the  earth,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  till  at  length  we  could  detect 
the  heavy  tramp  of  the  squadrons  as 
they  came  on  in  a  trot,  our  pace  being 
merely  a  walk.  While  we  thus  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain  the  artillery  un- 
limbered  behind  us,  and  the  Spanish 
cavalry  breaking  into  skirmishers 
dashed  boldly  to  3ie  post. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment.  The 
ground  dipped  between  the  two  ar- 
mies, so  as  to  conceal  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column  of  the  French,  and, 
as  the  Spanish  skirmishers  disappeared 

down  the  ridge,  our  beating  hearts  and 

straining    eyes    followed    their    last 

horseman. 

"  Halt  I   halt !"  was  passed    from 

squadron  to  squadron,  and  the  same 

instant  the  sharp  ring  of  the  pistol 

shots  and  the  clash  of  steel  from  the 

valley,  told  us  the  battle  had  begun. 

We  could    hear    the    guerilla    war- 
cry  mingle  with  the   French  shouts 

while    the  thickening  crash  of  fire- 
arms implied  a  sharper  conflict.     Our 

fellows  were  already  manifesting  some 

impatience  to  press  on,  when  a  Spa- 
nish   horseman    appeared  above  the 

ridge — another  followed,  and  another 

—and  then  pell-mell,  broken  and  dis- 
ordered   they    fell    back    before  the 

pursuing   cavalry    in   fiying  masses ; 

while  the  French,  charging  them  hotly 

home,  utterly   routed   and    repulsed 

them. 

The  leading  squadrons  of  the  French 

now  fell  back  upon  their  support ; 

the  column  of  attack  thickened,  and  a 

thundering  noise  between  their  masses 

announced  their  brigade  of  light  guns 

as  they  galloped  to  the  front.     It  was 

then  for  the  first  time  that  I  felt  dis- 
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pirited ;  far  as  my  eye  could  stretch 
the  dense  mass  of  sabres  extended,  ^ 
defiling  from  the  distant  hills  and 
winding  its  slow  length  across  the 
plain.  I  turned  to  look  at  our  line, 
scarce  one  thousand  strong,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  that  our  hour  was 
come :  the  feeling  flashed  vividly  across 
my  mind,  but  the  next  instant  I  felt 
my  cheek  redden  with  shame  as  I 
gazed  upon  the  sparkling  eyes  and  bold 
looks  around  me-rthe  lips  compressed 


—the  hands  knitted  to  their  sabres ; 
all  were  motionless,  but  burning  to 
advance. 

The  French  had  halted  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  form,  when  Meri- 
vale came  cantering  up  to  us. 

"  Fourteenth,  are  ye  ready  ?  Are 
ye  ready,  lads  ?" 

"  Ready,  sir  I  ready  I"  re-echoed 
along  the  line. 

*'  Then  push  them  home  and  charge ! 
Charge  !**  cried  he,  raising  his  voice  to 
a  shout  at  the  last  word. 

Heavens !  what  a  crash  was  there ! 
Our  horses,  ui  top  condition,  no  sooner 
felt  the  spur  than  they  bounded  madly 
onwards.  The  pace,  for  the  distance 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  ^ards,  was 
like  racing.  To  resist  the  impetus  of 
our  approach  was  impossible  ;  and, 
without  a  shot  fired,  scarcely  a  sabre- 
cut  exchanged,  we  actually  rode  down 
their  advanced  squadrons  —  hurling 
them  headlong  upon  their  supporting 
division,  and  rolling  men  and  horses 
beneath  us  on  every  side.  The  French 
fell  back  upon  their  artillery  ;  but, 
before  they  could  succeed  in  opening 
their  fire  upon  us  we  had  wheeled,  and, 
carrying  off  about  seventy  prisoners, 
galloped  back  to  our  position  with 
the  loss  of  but  two  men  in  the  whole 
aflair.  The  whole  thing  was  so  sud- 
den, so  bold,  and  so  successful,  that  I 
remember  well  as  we  rode  back,  a 
hearty  burst  of  laughter  was  ringing 
through  the  squadron  at  the  ludicrous 
display  of  horsemanship  the  French 
presented  as  they  tumbled  headlong 
down  the  hill ;  and  I  cannot  help  trea- 
suring the  recollection,  for,  from  that 
moment  all  thought  6f  any  thing  short 
of  victory  completely  quitted  my  mind, 
and  many  of  my  brother  officers  who  had 
participated  in  my  feelings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day,  confessed  to 
me  afterwards  that  it  was  then  for  the 
first  time  they  felt  assured  of  beating 
the  enemy. 

While  we  slowly  fell  back  to  our 
position,  the  French  were  seen  advanc- 
ing in  great  force  from  the  village  of 
Almeida,  to  the  attack  of  P090  Velho ; 
the^  came  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  their 
artillery  upon  their  front  and  flank, 
large  masses  of  cavalry  hovering 
aroimd  them.  The  attack  upon  the 
village  was  now  opened  by  the  large 
guns ;  and  amid  the  booming  of  the 
artillery  and  the  crashing  volleys 
of  smidl  fire-arms,  rose  the  shout  of 
the  assailants,  and  the  wild  crv  of  the 
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inieiilk  etvalrj,  who  had  /brmed  in 
Iront  of  the  village.  The  French  ad- 
vanced firmly,  driving  back  the  pick* 
et«,  and  acttiallj  inundated  the  devo- 
ted village  with  a  shower  of  grape ; 
the  blazing  ftrea  burst  from  the  ig* 
nited  roofs ;  and  the  black  dense 
smoke  rising  on  high,  seemed  to  rest 
fike  a  pall  over  the  little  hamlet. 

The  conflict  was  now  a  tremendous 
one :  our  seventh  division  held  the 
village  with  the  bayonet;  but  thd 
French  continuing  to  pour  in  masa 
upon  mass,  drove  them  back  with  loss, 
and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  hard 
fighting,  took    possession  of  the  place* 

The  wood  upon  the  left  flank  waa 
BOW  seen  to  swarm  with  light  infantry, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  whole 
left  proved  that  they  meditated  to 
turn  our  flank  ;  the  space  between  the 
village  and  the  hill  of  Naval  d'Aver 
became  now  the  central  position,— 
and  here  the  guerilla  force,  led  on  by 
Julian  Sanches,  seemed  to  await  the 
French  with  confidence.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  cuirassiers  came  galloping 
to  the  spot,  and  almost  without  ex- 
changing  a  sabre  cut,  the  guerillas  fell 
back,  and  retired  behind  the  Tiurones. 
This  movement  of  Julian  was  more 
attributable  to  anger  than  to  fear  ;  for 
his  favourite  lieutenant  being  mistaken 
for  a  French  ofliccr,  was  shot  by  a 
soldier  of  the  g^rds  a  few  minutes 
before. 

Montbrun  pursued  the  guerillas 
with  some  sqaadrons  of  horse,  but 
they  turned  resolutely  upon  the  French, 
and  not  till  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
did  they  show  any  disposition  to  re- 
treat. 

The  French,  however,  now  threw 
forward  their  whole  cavalry,  and, 
driving  back  the  English  horse,  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  right  of  the  se- 
venth division.  The  battle  by  this 
time  was  general.  The  staff  officers 
who  came  up  from  the  left,  informed 
us  that  Fuentes  d'Onoro  was  attacked 
in  force,  Massena  himself  leading  the 
assault  in  person ;  while  thus  for  seven 
miles  the  fight  was  maintained  hotly 
at  intervals,  it  was  evident  that,  upon 
the  maintenance  of  our  position  the 
fortune  of  the  day  depended.  Hi  therto, 
wc  had  been  repulsed  from  the  village 
and  the  wood ;  and  the  dark  masses  of 
infantry  which  were  ai>sembled  upon 
our  right,  seemed  to  threaten  the  nill 
of  Naval  4*Av^  with  as  sad  a  catas* 
irophe,  .    . 


CSravibrd  came  now  ffiflfoaDg  ip 

amongst  us,  his  eye  flstihing  sre.  wJL 
his  umfbrm  splashed  and  c<mred  na 
fbam, — 

"Steady,  sixteenth,  steady!  D«t*i 
blow  your  horses !  Have  voor  Most 
advanced,  Malcolm  7**  said  be,  taisaf 
to  an  officer  who  stood  beside  \m ; 
^ay,  there  thej  go,*'  pointing  vita 
his  finger  to  the  wood  where  as  te 
spoke,  the  sharp  ringing  of  the  Britiab 
rifle  proclaimed  the  advance  of  tliat 
brigade. — **  Let  the  cavalry  prepare  tft 
charge !  And  now,  Ramsey,  let  v 
give  it  them  home  1*' 

Scarcely  were  the  words  ^ofca, 
when  the  squadrons  were  formed,  md 
in  an  instant  after,  the  French  %iil 
infimtry  were  seen  retreating  fitMB  tfas 
wood,  and  flying  in  disorderlj  mis«i 
across  the  piam.  Our  sqaadrooi 
riding  down  amongst  them,  actna% 
out  them  to  atoms,  while  the  light  tf- 
tillery  imlimbering,  threw  in  a  deadly 
discharge  of  grape-shot. 

"  To  the  right,  fourteenth,  to  ths 
right  ?  "  cried  General  Stewart— 
"Have  at  their  hussars  V 

Whirling  by  them,  we  advanced  at 
a  gallop,  and  dashed  towards  the  eot- 
my,  who  not  less  resolutely  bent,  cans 
boldly  forward  to  meet  us ;  the  ^bofk 
was  terrific ;  the  leading  squadrons  oa 
both  sides  went  down  almost  to  a  maa, 
and  all  order  being  lost,  the  encounta 
became  one  of  hand  to  hand. 

The  struggle  was  deadly  ;  neither 
party  would  give  way ;  and  while  for- 
tune now  inclined  hither  and  thitber. 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  singled  out  the 
French  general  La  Motte,  and  earned 
him  off  his  prisoner.  Meanwhile 
Montbrun's  cavalry  and  the  cuiras* 
siers  came  riding  up,  and  the  retreat 
now  sounding  through  our  ranks,  ve 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  in- 
fantry. The  French  pursued  us  hotly  ; 
and  so  rapid  was  their  movement, 
that  before  Ramsey's  brigade  could 
limber  up  and  away,  their  squadrons 
had  surrounded  him  and  captured  his 
guns. 

<«  Where  is  Ramsey  ?**  cried  -Craw* 
ford,  as  he  galloped  to  the  hflad  ^ 
our  division.  "  Cut  ofiT — ^nt  jfaffl 
Taken,  by  G—  1  There  he  gaca  V 
said  he,  pointing  with  his  fiiMr  as  a 
dense  cloud  of  mingled  wnAa  and 
dust  moved  darkly  acrofiS-  IP^f^^fiW^^ 
"  Form  into  column  oaee  mcciiftl^ 

As  he  spoke,  the  JMm 
OS  seined  agitated  fa|«i 
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commotion;  the  flashing  of  hlades 
and  the  rattling  of  small  arms,  min- 
gled with  shouts  of  triumph  or  de- 
flance,  burst  forth,  and  the  ominous 
cloud  lowering  more  darkly  seemed 
peopled  in  deadly  strife.  An  £nL>:lish 
cheer  pealed  high  above  all  other 
sounds ;  a  second  followed  ;  the  mass 
was  rent  asunder,  and,  like  the  forked 
lightning  f^om  a  thunder  cloud,  Ram- 
sey rode  forth  at  the  head  of  hia  bat- 
tery, hb  horses  bounding  madly, 
while  the  guns  sprang  behind  them, 
like  things  of  no  weight ;  the  gunners 
leaped  to  their  places,  and  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  the  French  cavalry, 
they  flew  across  the  plain.  * 

"  Nobly  done,  gallant  Ramsey  !" 
said  a  voice  behind  me.  I  turned  at 
the  sound ;  it  was  Lord  Wellington 
who  spoke.  My  eye  fixed  upon  his 
stem  natures,  I  forgot  all  else,  when 
he  suddenly  recalled  me  to  my  recol- 
lection by  saying — 

"  Follow  your  brigade,  sir.  Charge  1" 
In  an  instant  I  was  with  my  people, 
who  intervening  betwixt  Ramsey  and 
his  pursuers,  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
loss,  and  carried  off  several  prisoners. 
The  French,  however,  came  up  in 
greater  Strength ;  overwhelming  masses 
of  cavalry  came  sweeping  upon  us, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  retire  behind 
the  light  division,  which  rapidly  formed 
into  squares  to  resist  the  cavalry. 
The  seventh  division,  which  was  more 
advanced,  were  however  too  late  for 
this  movement,  and  before  they  could 
effect  their  formation,  the  French  were 
upon  them.  At  this  moment  they 
owed  their  safety  to  the  Chaaaeurs 
Britanmques^  who  poured  in  a  flanking 
fire,  so  close,  and  with  so  deadly  aim, 
that  their  foes  recoiled,  beaten  and 
bewildered. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  had  become 
masters  of  P090  Velho  ;  the  formida- 
ble masses  had  nearly  outflanked  us  on 
the  right.  The  battle  was  lost,  if  we 
could  not  fall  back  upon  our  original 
position,  and  concentrate  our  irorce 
upon  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  To  effect 
this  was  a  work  of  great  difiiculty ; 
^t  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  se- 
venth division  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  Turones,  while  Crawford,  forming 
the  light  division  into  squares,  covered 
their  retreat,  and,  supported  by  the 
cavalry,  sustained  the  whole  force  of 
th Enemy's  attack. 

Then  was  the  moment  to  witness 
the  cool  and  steady  hravery  of  BriUah 


infiuitry ;  the  squares  dotted  across 
the  enormous  plain  seemed  as  nothing 
amid  that  confused  and  flying  multi- 
tude, composed  of  commissariat  bag< 
gag^,  camp  followers,  peasants,  and 
finally,  broken  pickets  and  videttes  ar- 
riving firom  the  wood.  A  cloud  of 
cavalry  hovered  and  darkened  around 
them ;  the  Polish  lancers  shook  their 
long  spears,  impatient  of  delay,  and 
the  wild  huzzas  burst  momentarily 
from  their  squadrons  as  they  wiuted 
for  the  word  to  attack.  But  the  Bri- 
tish sto^d  firm  and  undaunted ;  and 
although  the  enemy  rode  round  their 
squares,  Montbrun  himself  at  their 
head,  they  never  dared  to  charge  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  seventh  fell  fa^ck  as  if 
on  a  parade,  and  crossing  the  river, 
took  up  thehr  grc^nd  at  Frenada, 
pivoting  upon  the  first  division ;  the 
remainder  of  the  lite  fell  also  back, 
and  assumed  a  position  at  right  angles, 
with  their  former  one,  the  cavalry 
forming  in  front,  and  holding  the 
French  in  check  during  the  movement. 
This  was  a  splendid  manoeuvre,  and, 
when  made  in  face  of  an  over-number- 
ing enemy,  one  unmatched  during  the 
whole  war. 

At  sight  of  this  new  front  the  French 
stopped  short,  and  opened  a  fire  from 
their  heavy  guns.  The  British  bat- 
teries replied  with  vigour,  and  silenced 
the  enemy's  cannon.  The  cavalry 
drew  out  of  range,  and  the  infantry 
gradually  fell  back  to  their  former  po- 
sition. While  this  was  going  on,  the 
attack  upon  Fuentes  d'Onoro  was  con- 
tinued with  unabated  vigour.  The 
three  British  rejriments  m  the  lower 
town  were  pierced  by  the  French  ti- 
railleurs, who  poured  upon  them  in 
overwhelming  numbers  ;  the  seventy- 
ninth  were  broken,  ten  companies 
taken,  and  Cameron,  their  colonel, 
mortally  wounded.  Thus  the  lower 
village  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
while  from  the  upper  town  the  inces- 
sant roll  of  musquetry  proclaimed  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 

At  this  period  our  reserves  were 
called  up  from  the  right,  in  time  to 
resist  the  atlditional  troops  which 
Drouet  continued  to  bring  on.  The 
French,  reinforced  by  the  whole  sixth 
corps,  now  came  forward  at  a  quick 
step.  Dashing  through  the  ruined 
streets  of  the  lower  town,  they  crossed 
the  rivulet,  fighting  bravely,  and 
charged  against  the  height.     Already 
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their  leading  files  had  gained  the  crag 
.beside  the  chapel.  A  French  colonel^  • 
holding  his  cap  upon  his  sword-point, 
waved  on  his  men. 

The  grizzly  features  of  the  grena- 
diers soon  appeared,  and  the  dark  co- 
lumn, half  climbing,  half  running,  were 
seen  scaling  the  height.  A  rifle  bullet 
sent  the  French  leader  tumbling  from 
the  precipice  ;  and  a  cheer — mad  and 
reckless  as  the  war-cry  of  an  Indian — 
rent  the  -sky,  as  the  seventy-first 
and  sevent/^iinth  highlanders  sprang 
upon  the  enemy. 

Our  paVt  was  a  short  one :  advanc- 
ing in  half  squadrons  we  were  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  the 
enemy  by  the  thick  vineyards  which 
skii'ted  the  lower  town ;  waiting,  with 
impatience,  the  moment  when  our 
giallant  infantry  should  succeed  in 
turning  the  tide  of  battle.  We  were 
ordered  to  dismount,  and  stood  with 
our  bridles  on  our  arms,  anxious  and 
expectant.  The  charge  of  the  French 
column  was  made  close  to  where  we 
were  standing — the  inspiriting  cheers 
of  the  ofiicers,  the  loud  vivas  o.  the 
men,  were  plainly  heard  by  us  as  they 
rushed  to  the  assault ;  but  the  space 
between  us  was  intersected  by  walls 
and  brushwood,  which  totally  pre- 
vented the  movements  of  cavalry. 

Fearlessly  their  dark  column  moved 
up  the  heights,  fixing  the  bayonets  as 
they*  went.  No  tirailleurs  preceded 
them  ;  but  the  tall  shako  of  the  grena- 
dier of  the  guard  was  seen  in  the  first 
rank.  Long  before  the  end  of  the 
column  had  passed  us  the  leading  files 
were  in  action.  A  deafening  peal  of 
musketry — so  loud — so  dense — it 
seemed  like  artillery,  burst  forth.  A 
volume  of  black  smoke  rolled  heavily 
down  from  the  heights,  and  hid  all 
from  our  view,  except  when  the  vivid 
lightning  of4he  platoon  firing  rent  the 
veil  asunder,  and  showed  us  the  troops 
almost  in  hand  to  hand  conflict. 

**  It's  Picton's  division,  I'm  certain," 
cried  Merivale  ;  **  I  hear  the  bagpipes 
of  the  Highlanders.*' 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Hamp- 
den :  "  the  seventy  first  are  in  the  same 
brigade,  and  I  know  their  bugles  well. 
There  they  go  again." 

"  Fourteenth  !  fourteenth  I'*  cried 
a  voice  from  behind,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  staff  officer,  without  his 
hat,  and  his  horse  bleeding  from  a 
recent  sabre  cut,  came  up.  **  You 
must  move  to  the  rear.  Colonel  ^eri- 


vale;  the  French  have  gained  the 
heights.  Move  round  by  the  cause- 
way ;  bring  up  your  squadrons  quickly 
as  you  can  and  support  the  infantry." 

In  a  moment  we  were  in  our  saddles, 
but  scarcely  was  the  word  "to  fall  in" 
given,  when  a  loud  cheer  rent  the  vei7 
air  ;  the  musketry  seemed  suddenly  to 
cease,  and  the  dark  mass  which  con- 
tinued to  struggle  up  the  heights  war 
vered,  broke,  and  turned. 

"  What  can  that  be?"  said  Men- 
vale.     "  What  can  it  mean  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you,  sir,**  said  I  proudly, 
while  I  felt  my  heart  as  though  it 
would  bound  from  my  bosom. 

*'  And  what  is  it,  boy  ?     Speak  1" 

"  There  it  goes  again  !  That  was 
an  Irish  shout ! — the  eighty-eighth  are 
at  them  I" 

"  By  Jove !  here  they  come,"  s^d 
Hampden  ;  "  God  help  the  French- 
men now!* 

The  words  were  not  well  spoken, 
when  the  red  coats  of  our  gallant 
fellows  were  seen  dashing  through  the 
vineyard. 

"  The  steel,  boys — nothing  but  the 
steel  !*'  shouted  a  loud  voice  from  the 
crag  above  our  heads, 

I  looked  up.  It  was  the  stem  Pic- 
ton  himself  who  spoke. 

The  eighty-eighth  now  led  the  pur- 
suit, and  sprang  from  rock  to  rock  in  all 
the  mad  impetuosity  of  battle ;  and  like 
some  mighty  billow  rolling  before  the 
gale,  the  French  went  down  the 
heights. 

**  Gallant  eighty-eighth !  Gloriously 
done  !*'  cried  Picton,  as  he  waved  his  hat 

**  Aren't  we  Connaught  robbers, 
now  ?'*  shouted  a  rich  brogue,  as  its 
o  wner,  breathless  and  bleeding,  pressed 
forward  in  the  charge. 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  mingled 
with  the  din  of  the  battle. 

"  Now  for  it,  boys  I  Now  for  owr 
work !"  said  old  Merivale,  drawing  his 
sabre  as  he  spoke  ;  "  Forward !  and 
charge  I " 

We  waited  not  a  second  bidding, 
but  biu'Sting  from  our  concealment, 
galloped  down  into  the  "broken  column. 
It  was  no  regular  charge,  but  an  i# 
discriminate  rush.  Scai'cely  offering 
resistance,  the  enemy  fell  beneath  our 
sabres,  or  the  still  more  deadly  bay- 
onets of  the  infantry,  who  were  inex- 
tricably mingled  up  in  the  conflict. 

The  chase  was  followed  up  for  Abve 
half  a  mile,  when  we  fell  back/fortu- 
nately^  in  good  tin^e    for  the  French 
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had  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their 
artillery,  end  regardless  of  their  own 
retreating  column,  poured  a  shower  of 
grape  among  our  squadrons.  As  we 
retired,  the  straggling  files  of  the 
Rangers  joined  us — their  faces  and 
accoutrements  blackened  and  begrimed 
with  powder  ;  many  of  them,  them- 
selves wounded,  had  captured  prison- 
ers ;  and  one  huge  fellow  of  the  gre- 
nadier company  was  seen  driving  be- 
fore him  a  no  less  powerful  French- 
roan,  and  to  whom,  as  he  turned  from 
time  to  time  reluctantly  and  scowled 
upon  his  jwler,  the  other  vociferated 
some  Irish  imprecation,  whose  harsh 
intentions  were  made  most  palpably 
evident  by  a  flourish  of  a  drawn  bay- 
onet. 

*'  Who  is  he  ?"  said  Mike ;  who  is 
he,  ahagur  ?" 

"  Sorrow  one  o'  me  knows,"  said 
the  other;  *'bnt  it's  the  chap  that 
shot  Lieutenant  Mahony,  and  I  never 
took  my  eye  off  him  after  ;  and  if  the 
lieutenant's  not  dead,  sure  it'll  be  a 
6atisfaction  to  him  that  I  cotch  him.** 
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The  lower  town  was  now  evacuated 
by  the  French,  who  retired  beyond 
the  range  of  our  artillery ;  the  upper 
continued  in  the  occupation  of  our 
troops  ;  and,  worn  out  and  exhausted^ 
surrounded  by  dead  and  dying,  both 
parties  abandoned  the  contest, — and 
the  battle  was  over. 

Both  sides  laid  clium  to  the  victory : 
the  French,  because  having  taken  the 
village  of  Pogo  Velho,  they  had  pierced 
the  British  line,  and  compelled  them 
to  fall  back  and  assume  a  new  position  ; 
the  British,  because  the  attack  upon 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  had  been  successfully 
resisted,  and  the  blockade  of  Almeida 
— the  real  object  of  the  battle — ^main- 
tained. The  loss  of  both  was  tre- 
mendous,— fifteen  hundred  men  and 
ofiicers,  of  whom  three  hundred  were 
prisoners,  were  lost  by  the  allies,  and 
a  far  greater  number  fell  among  the 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  action,  a  brigade  of  the 
light  division  released  the  troops  in 
the  village,  and  the  armies  bivonaced 
once  more  in  sight  of  each  other. 
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Once  more  ten  thousand  notes  of 
gratulation  are  welcoming  back  the 
golden  summer.  Beneath  the  foot 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  our  soil 
spreads  its  freshest  green  ;  and  above, 
the  cloudless  skies  arch  themselves  in 
the  majestic  beauty  of  their  blue 
depths.  Joy  thrills  the  heart  of  uni- 
versal nature— joy  faintly  whispered 
in  the  low  flutter  of  her  myriad  leaves, 
and  the  glad  ripple 

Of  the  hidden  brooks, 
That  to  the  listening  woods,  all  day. 
Sing  on  their  quiet  tune. 

All  breathes  of  youth  and  poetry : 
and  beneath  their  influence  responsive 
8tu|  emotion  and  feeling  within  the 
brUst  of  the  young  enthusiast,  till 
from  hb  lips  gushes  forth  their  utter- 
ance in  strains  of  involuntary  music 

But  we  are  told  the  present  is  not 
a  poetical  age ;  and  periodical  after 
periodical  sends  forth  its  elaborate 
/  VolT  XVII.— No.  102. 


dissertation  to  show  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  Some  find  them  in  the 
downright,  hard-working,  matter-of- 
fact,  mechanical  spirit  j^enerated  and 
fostered  by  the  extraordinary  prog^essy 
which  the  nation  has  of  late  years 
made  in  commerce  and  manufactures  ; 
others,  in  whose  eyes  poetry  ranks 
much  on  a  level  with  opera-singing, 
discover  in  the  spread  of  science  and 
the  universal  illummation  of  mind 
going  forward  through  the  agency  of 
societies  and  book-clubs,  and  mechan- 
ics* institutes,  a  sufficiently  satisfactory 
reason  why  rhymes  and  rhymers,  folly 
and  fiction,  should  "pale  their  inef- 
fectual fires  ;**  and  a  third  critic — one 
of  those  in  every  age  to  be  found 

Qui  redit  ad  fastos  et  vurtutem  estimat 

annis 
Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sa- 

cravit — 

mourns  over  the  increasing  degene« 
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racy  of  the  human  race^  and  conTinces 
himself  that  nature  effete  and  worn- 
out  can  henceforward  produce  no- 
ihingi  except  the  puny  abortiona  of 
age  and  effemmacy. 

We  confess  ourselves  sceptical  alike 
ms  to  the  existence  of  the  fact  and  the 
theories  proposed  as  a  solution  for 
that  existence.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  although  it  be  true  that  there 
arc  at  this  moment  few  young  poets 
gifted  with  '^the  ybion  and  the  fa- 
culty divine,"  and  though  the  elder 
•*  kings  of  verse"  be  silent,  and,  in 
honoured  and  honourable  rest,  have 
retired  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  attendant 
on  their  old  exertions,  yet  is  it  most 
fUse  to  say  this  age  is  wholly  adverse 
to  poetry  and  poets.  Look  at  the 
endless  new  editions  of  the  modem 
poets ;  ay,  and  of  the  old  ones,  daily 
usuing  from  the  press.  Contrast  the 
present  general  popularity  of  Words- 
worth—  a  new  and  expensive  edi- 
tion of  his  works  just  published, 
and  we  will  renture  to  say  already 
nearly  exhausted — with  his  total  ex- 
clusion from  public  favour  thirty  years 
ago;  the  endless  panegyrics  on  his 
works  with  which  the  magazines  and 
reviews  abound*  with  the  old  sentence 
of  the  Edinburgh  relegating  him,  by 
way  of  a  merciful  sentence,  to  per- 
petual exile  among  lakes  and  lakers. 
Is  not  the  same  true  of  Southey  and 
Coleridge  ?  Even  Shelly  and  Keats 
ha^e  niade  a  new  appearance  among 
us  in  aa  expensive  lorm,  and,  despite 
of  that  hindrance,  command,  as  we 
ar«  informed,  a  very  extensive  circu- 
lation. We  have  selected  these  poets, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  their 
works,  rather  than  Byron  or  Moore, 
hecause  there  is  in  the  latter,  especial- 
ly in  Byron,  something,  it  might  be 
WQught,  in  consonance  with  the  spirit 
af  the  affe,  which  would  explain  their 
general  cuffusion,  without  supposing  it 
to  arise  from  poetical  taste.  Both 
are  men  of  the  world,  and  never  in 
their  highest  or  most  imaginative 
flights,  forget  that  they  are  so.  Their 
maximss  wit,  acute  perception  of  life 
and  manners,  and  masterly  delineation 
of  the  modes,  and  forms,  and  follies  of 
sociid  life,  would  win  them  the  peru- 
sal and  admiration  of  the  least  poeti- 
cal mind.  But  the  writers,  we  have 
named,  have  nothing  of  this  kind  to 
aooouBt  Am*  their  populai^ty  :  theb 
tone  of  sentiment  and  thinking  is  es- 


sentially opposed  to  hard,  werl&i 
turmoiling,  utility  or  profit-ae^^ 
notions  ;  their  aabjeeta  and  mode  e^ 
treating  thent,  such  as  bo  naind  aal 
tinged  in  some  degpree  with  the  pe^ 
ical  spirit,  could  possibly  syoipai)^ 
with,  or  even  understand.  We  shs^ 
like  to  hear  how  this  ean  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  theory  of  an  ^ 
hostile  to  poetry.  Men  do  w>t  gmt- 
rally  support,  or  aeek,  or  encofinifc 
that  which  thej  love  not ;  above  ^ 
the  English  people  do  not  usaaSyfiy 
for  it.  We  cannot,  thereftu^  hdf 
thinking  that  we  have  beea  dcNoe  m 
little  injustice,  and  that  we  are  wt^ 
after  all,  so  hopeles^dy  prosaic,  as  ksf 
been  supposed. 

Why  then  is  there  no  great  yofflf 
poet  ?  This,  we  acknow]e<^  is  a  mys- 
tery too  deep  for  us.  We  ettmm 
answer  the  question  to  oor  own  aaik- 
fkction,  and  it  is  still  less  probable  tlw 
our  explanation  could  satisfy  echas. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  it  does  seen— 
why,  we  know  not,  cannot  even  guess- 
but  still  the  fact  does  seenci  to  be  tra^ 
that  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  ciril- 
ization  is  unfavourable  to  individual 
greatness:  that  while  the  mass  im- 
proves, the  few  deteriorate.  Tht 
amount  of  production  is  greater,  and 
the  quality  inferior.  It  is  at  an  earij 
period  of  national  existence,  before 
the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  succes- 
sive and  re])eated  efforts,  that  t^ 
gpreat  productions  of  nature  oobm  ts 
full  growth  and  maturity.  Tk^ 
spring  up,  not  in  the  crowded  and  eoa- 
fined  inclosures  introduced  in  a  oMre 
advanced  proeeas  of  cultivatioii,  wha« 
each  is  a  hindrance  to  the  others 
greatness,  by  preventing  its  expanstea, 
and  lessening  the  supply  of  noansk- 
ment,  but  in  the  free  earth  and  air  ef 
nature  ;  and  they  extend  their  bnadiai 
so  widely,  and  their  shadows  so  dotsdy, 
as  to  destroy  any  weak  ofi^pring  of 
chance,  which  may  arise  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Whatever  we  have  lost  by  tlus  pro- 
cess in  the  dkamiahed  greatness  of  a 
few,  seems  to  us  not  ill  con^Mnsaled 
for  by  the  extension  of  improveoMl 
to  the  many.  If  we  have  no  Smeas 
or  Shakspeares  now,  yet  we  may  con- 
sole ourselves  in  some  d^ree  wi^  the 
reflection,  that  for  one  wh»  eould  ap- 
preciate Milton  or  Shakqieare  a  hua- 
dred  years  since,  there  cpa  nguMliw 
sands  ;  and  that  far  nid  Hear,  dvnitgli 
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an  ranks  and  condUioQSy  ''in  the  huts  mindful  of  Gr2i.fi  dictum,    that  the 

where  poor  men  lie,"  no  less  than  in  worst  poetry  is  better  worth  reading 

the  palace  have  hcen  diffused  the  re-  than  the  best  criticism, 
finement  and  exaltation  of  being,  that  Doubtful  to  which  first  shall  our 

spring  from  this  best  of  literature.  attention  be   given,    and    bewildered 

So  much  then,  reader,  by  way  of  amid  their  thousand  various  hues  and 

defence  of  thee  and  the  age :  and  now  dyes  ;  each  with  some  peculiar  grace 

for  that,  which  better  than  argument  or  fragrance  wooing  to  itself —  we 

or  theory,  shall  refute  the  desponding  must  trust  accident,  and  lo  I  whether 

critic — the  young  poets  of  Ireland  and  it  be  some  dim  instinctive  sympathy 

those  fair  flowers,  which  (to  continue  with  sadness,  or  that  this  »oft  summer 

the  metaphor  of  our  title)  they  have  noon  flings  a  gentle  tenderness  upon 

sent  us  for  this  our  first  summer  gar-  us,  our  eyes  rest  first  on  the  melan- 

land.      Here   we  have   grouped   and  choly  countenance  of  the  flower   of 

collected  them  into  one :  and  lest  some  darkest  leaves  in  this  our  garland — 

rude  chance  or  harm  should  scatter  darkest,  but  not  nntinged  with  those 

them  again,  bound  idl  together  by  this  colours   divine,  whi€h  make  us  feel 

slight  thread  of  prose — albeit  not  un-  that  ''sadness  is  holier  than  joy." 

STBEW  ODOROUS  FLOWEftS. 
BT  B.  SBBLTON  MACKENZIE,  LL.B. 

Strew  oddrous  flowers  upon  the  bed  of  death. 

Cull  ve  the  fairest  from  the  greenest  fields, 
The  primrose  with  its  perfume-yielding  breath. 

The  loveliest  fragrancies  that  Nature  yields ; 
"  Sweets  to  the  sweet "  be  given,  nor  forget^- 
For  such  was  she — the  shrmking  violet. 

Pkc«  one  white  rose-bud  on  that  whiter  brow. 

The  rosemary  within  that  stono-cold  handy 
And  on  that  breast, — so  chill  and  moveless  bow^a- 

Scatter  some  wild  flowers  of  her  native  land  : 
Yea,  by  aifection  be  the  loveliest  given 
To  her,  now  blooming  in  her  native  Heaven. 

Silence  in  that  death-chamber  I — the  deep  hush 
Of  sentient  minds  above  what  once  was  life : 

Crushed  are  all  earthly  hopes  which  used  to  rush. 
With  dark  despair  in  eager,  anxious  strife. 

Life's  dream  is  over,  for  the  loved  is  clay ; 

God  ward  the  unchained  soul  hath  passed  away. 

Gone  is  the  loved,  the  lovely  I  Sad  the  grief 
For  her  who  ne'er  before  gave  cause  for  teard  ; 

Her  earthly  pilgrimage  hath  been  but  briefs 
God  claimed  his  own  in  her  youth's  golden  years. 

Wafting  her  spirit  to  yon  starry  skies 

Ere  care  could»vex,  or  sorrow  dim  her  eyes. 

The  mourners  weep  above  that  moveless  mould. 
Fair  shrine  of  what  was  radiant  once  with  mind  ; 

In  tears  they  kiss  that  brow  so  deathly  cold. 
Weep— Jmt  for  those  thus  sadly  left  behind! 

Weep  not  for  her ;  too  fair  and  good  for  earth. 

Now  in  the  regions  of  her  better  birth. 

There,  when  this  earthly  coil  hath  passed  away. 
The  mourners  and  the  moomed  shall  meet  again; 

Freed  from  the  human  fetters  of  this  clay — 
The  mind's  clark  sorrow  and  the  bo«om*s  ram ; 

Th^re,  t)ld«#  #tl^  w^  attd  the  bfiifht  wept-!bt  cdme 

To  glad  communioi[^  in  that  spirit-home. 
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Thither  the  beautiful  hath  gone  before, — 

A  little  earlier  than  the  rest  shall  go. 
Can  tears  this  faded  flower  of  earth  restore  ? 

Yet  weep! — 'tis  human  that  such  tears  should  flow. 
Weep  for  the  loved  who  never  more  shall  weep. 
But  vigils  with  the  blest  in  glory  keep. 

If  life  as  stainless,  as  life  e*er  hath  been  — 

Faith,  pointing  silently  to  Him  above, — 
Patience,  *mid  mortal  sufferings  most  serene. 

Prayers  made  less  terrible  by  heart-felt  love,— 
If  such  shed  blessings  round  the  dying  bed. 
Ye  should  rejoice  above  that  early  dead. 

She  hath  been  spared  f\ill  many  a  bitter  pain, — 
Friendship  grown  cold,  or  love  itself  estranged,^ 

The  loved  of  youth  to  meet  them  once  affam. 
And  find  affection  sadly,  sadly  changed. 

She  hath  departed  to  the  better  sphere. 

Freed  from  the  thousand  ills  which  linger  here. 

If  I,  a  stranger,  mourn  that  she  b  gone. 

Oh,  how  tiie  hearts  that  loved  her  must  be  rent. 

Others  may  weep  and  sigh,  but  there  b  one 
From  whom  a  deeper  sorrow  will  be  sent. 

To  him  she  was  life's  brightest,  sunniest  ray, 

And  there  she  lies — cold,  dull,  insensate  clay  I 

And  lo !    beside  this,  inharmonious  of  four  contributions  from  one,  who  b 

unison  with  its  strain  of  peace  and  indeed  worthy  the  high  and  sacred 

piety,  in  beauty  exqubitely  pure  and  name  of  poet — our  friend  Coal  Gop- 

serene,    smile    the   pensive    features  pagh. 

HAPPINESS. — BY   COUL   GOPPAOH. 

Not  the  deep  ponderings  of  the  reverend  sage 
Whose  brows  are  wbdom's  citadel,  whereon 
Shines  a  still  glory,  where  within  are  stored 
The  mightiest  weapons,  fit  for  the  strong  arm 
Of  Truth  impregnable,  whose  most  firm  stroke 
Falls  silent  on  the  ear  of  centuries, 
And  ever  shattering. 

The  laboured  mail 
Of  systems  and  of  schools^  and  the  flashing  sword 
Of  Learning,  polbhed  in  divinest  shades. 
Avail  not. 

Not  the  highest  lay  that  poured 
Ever  from  human  soul,  like  the  glory  reigning 
Among  the  mountain  tops,  and  rolNng  forth 
The  ocean  of  its  beams  when  waking  day 
Stirs  the  hosannahs  of  the  summer  world. 

Not  Riches,  though  the  wealth  of  Eastern  kings 
When  they  held  highest  monarchy  of  old. 
Were  heaped  together,  and  each  diamond,  worth 
The  purchase  of  a  kingdom's  blood,  did  kindle 
To  a  supremer  blaze. 

Not  one  of  these 
Can  buy  the  secret  of  her  hiding-place. 
Meekly,  within  the  heart  of  Innocence, 
She  strm  above  the  stars  of  heaven :  she  slumbers 
Where  God  hath  told  the  trees  to  welcome  her 
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In  his  own  garden ;  and,  fast  by  the  river 
Of  Life,  she  listens  to  its  gUdsome  wave. 
He  smiles  upon  her,  and  eternity 
Feels  a  deep  thrill  through  all  its  coming  ages* 
Telling  the  unborn  years  to  honour  her  ; 
Yet  is  she  meeker  than  the  early  lamb 
That  skippeth  on  the  hills. 

SONNET   BY   COUL   GOPPAGH. 
DOTAGE. 

What  smiles  be  these ;  what  inward  mutterings ; 
Why  play  these  poor  pale  finders  with  the  air  ; 
What  joy  may  this  old  wasted  bosom  bear, 
That  thus  it  breaks  forth  piteously  and  sings ! 
Mayhap,  afar  in  Youth-beloved  glen. 

With  mother  or  fond  sisters  now  he  strays ; 
Or  haply  to  himself  he  mourns,  as  when 

Of  old  he  loved  in  long  forgotten  days, 
That  o'er  the  night-time  of  his  heart  do  steal. 
Like  dim  stars  glimmering  through  the  mist  of  age. 

Ah,  I  could  sorely  weep, — but  that  I  feel 
In  heaven,  at  close  of  life's  lonff  pilgrimage. 
This  childish  mantle,  falling,  sball  reveal 
A  soul,  full  grown  to  Youth's  immortal  heritage. 
Feb.  1838. 

BIRTH-DAY  SONNETS. — BY  COUL  GOPPAGH. 
I. 

As  one  who,  having  gained  some  quiet  nook 

By  upland  stream,  rests  in  the  heat  of  day 

To  breathe  and  look  around  him  on  the  way ;  — 

So,  from  this  eminence  of  time  to  look, 

I  pause  and  listen,  while  my  spirit  hears 

Lapsing  beneath  me,  like  a  flowing  brook. 

The  memories  of  six  and  twenty  years. 

May- Morn  !  the  promise  of  thy  verdurous  tears 

I  claim  to  mingle  kindred  here  with  mine  ; 

My  eyes'  first  morn  thy  hopeful  dawning  gave. 
And,  as  each  dew-drop  in  thy  blossoms  sleeping. 
So  bless  the  tears  of  early  sorrow's  weeping 

That  wisdom,  hoarding  up  their  dew  divine. 

May  bloom  adown  thy  vista  to  the  grave. 

II. 
Crooning  the  burden  of  an  old  sad  song. 
And  fuU,  even  to  tears,  with  memory. 
High  in  the  main  boughs  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
I  watched  Mayola  wandering  along 
Beneath  my  feet,  that  hung  above  the  stream. 
Heavy  with  dew,  and  thick  with  cling^ff  grass 
And  crimson  daisy-tips: — in  thoughtful  <&eam 
I  felt  the  river's  drowsing  murmur  pass 
Into  the  secret  channels  of  my  soul ;  — 
A  distant  lulling  sound  came  from  the  spring 
Of  infancy  ;  hard  by,  the  deeper  roll 
Of  manhood  bore  love's  foam  bells  Imgering; 
While  far  off,  rushing  to  the  unseen  sea. 
The  gathering  future  filled  life's  solemn  harmony. 

Ma^  1, 1841. 
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Did  not   we    justly  tay,  that  we  and  bend  their  ejes,  be  they  as  cri- 

would  refute  the  notion  that  ibis  age  tical  as  they  wilt>  on  the  rest  of  our 

could  present  no  poetry  ?     Are  not  garland.     Take>  for  instance,  the  two 

these  "  beautiful,  exceedingly  ?*'  and  if  following : — 
any  doubt,  let   them  come  with  us 

AN  EVENING  VOLUNTARY. 

"  This  world  Is  too  much  with  us  ;  soon  and  late 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 
So  sings  the  bard— but  vainly.     'Tis  our  fate 
Giving  to  sordid  things  the  precious  hours, 
To  live  like  prisoners  peeping  through  a  grMe 
On  the  fiiir  world  without,  wnich  is  not  ours. 
Yet  sometimes  stealing  on  us,  will  impart 
A  feverish  impulse  to  the  wasting  heart. 

Now  moves  the  day-god  slowly  to  his  rest 
Broad  and  refracted.     Far  around  him  blazing. 
Shoots  forth  his  glorious  radiance  through  the  west. 
See  how  yon  retinue  of  clouds  stand  gazing. 
Each  in  refUlgent  vesture — joy  expressed 
In  every  tinge  of  all  that  pomp  amazing : 
See  how  serenely  blue,  the  eastern  sky 
Outspreads  the  wonders  of  its  arch  on  high. 

A  burst  of  sunshine  sparkles  o'er  the  hilb, 

And  hear  how  on  all  sides  ten  thousand  voices 

Make  the  air  vocal :  leap  the  happy  rills. 

And  to  her  inmost  heart  the  earth  rejoices. 

All  things  joy  overshadows,  all  things  fills  ; 

Save  our  own  hearts,  that  will  not  make  th«ir  chQicet 

Of  such  calm  pleasures,  but  drag  on  a  life 

With  their  best  instincts  evermore  at  strife. 

Ye  fflorious  dreams  o'erleaping  the  sad  bar 
Of  this  most  wretched  prison :  dioughts  profound 
Piercing  the  infinite :  glimpses  from  afar 
Of  regions  beyond  earth's  extremest  bound. 
Thou  soul  within  us  pining,  like  a  star. 
Dismantled  of  its  glory,  and  discrowned. 
Yet  potent  to  o'erpass  earth,  sky,  and  sea 
Bear  witness,  if  we  will,  we  may  be  free. 

Hesperian  fields  are  found  amid  the  waste 
Of  that  lone  desert,  which  around  us  lies : 
With  bowers  of  greenest  foliage  interlaced* 
And  flowrets  of  the  fairest  happiest  dyes-* 
Trees  of  a  fruitage,  dearest  to  the  taste. 
Grow  up  and  bloom  beneath  inclement  skiM 
And  waters,  where  heaven's  image  loves  to  dw«U, 
Crown  vales,  that  rival  meads  of  asphodel. 

Glorious  the  vistas,  which  the  soul  looks  through* 
In  moods,  when  it  least  feels  its  mortal  chain  . 
And  clothes  all  things  around  it  in  a  hue 
More  lovely  and  more  free  from  earthly  stain. 
Bright  the  creati(ms  it  brings  ever  new 
Forth  from  itself,  a  never-dying  train 
Like  that  wild  dreamer,  who  evoked  Undine 
From  her  mysterious  caves  of  coral  green* 
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Who  mourbB  not  for  his  boThood  parsed  KVfhj, 
When  life  was  poetry^  which  though  unsung. 
Was  felt  and  followed,  realized  each  day 
Possessed,  but  prized  not — like  a  lyre  unstrung. 
Behold  yon  group  of  children,  as  Aey  play 
And  wish  thyself  as  happy  and  as  young. 
Or  see  yon  eager  boy  pursue  some  prize      [ 
That  still  approaches,  and  yet  ever  flies. 

See  how  he  deems  that  golden  yision  true. 
Which  leads  him  on,  alas  I  he  knows  not  where ; 
'Tis  beautifid,  and  though  it  change  its  hue. 
Each  change  still  makes  it  but  appear  mort  &ir. 
He  pants  for  breath,  yet  once  more  doth  renew 
The  vain  pursuit,  graspine^  the  fleeting  air. 
Till  the  poor  boy  hath  quite  his  dream  outran, 
And  he,  who  played  the  fool,  must  play  the  man. 

Poor  fellow  !  but  why  pity  him  alone  ; 
We  all^fare  much  the  same — if  we  look  bAok> 
The  forms  we  loved,  are  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  now,  like  spectres^  follow  in  the  track 
We  tread,  led  onward  by  a  hand  unknown. 
The  present  all  a  waste,  the  future  black. 
Cloud  upon  cloud  inwoven,  not  one  ray 
Whispering  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day. 

Oh,  for  one  breath  from  the  old  hours  again  I 

That  the  first  gush  of  feelmg  might  return. 

And  the  heart  throb  once  more,  as  it  did  then ; 

That  we  could  call  from  out  Time's  mouldering  urn 

The  joys  and  dreams,  that  made  us  other  men. 

And  gave  us  with  far  nobler  aims  to  burn. 

That  we  could  be,  as  in  that  golden  time 

When  youth,  life,  hope — the  world  were  in  their  prime. 

Ay  1  'tis  our  fate  to  groan,  and  toil,  and  sweat ; 
Oppressed,  oppressing :  burdened  and  careworn  ; 
Followed  at  every  step  by  fresh  regret 
And  still  anew  by  vulture  passions  torn. 
Till  grief  upon  our  brow  her  seal  hath  set 
And  on  the  back  the  load^  that  must  be  bdme : 
And  round  the  heart  yet  warm,  and  round  the  brain 
Coiled  the  close  links  of  oustom's  loy  ehai^ 


B.  B.  F. 


Too  long,  my  lyre— too  long  thdti'st  Uhk 

Neglected* and  unstrung : 
Or  uttered  but  a  broken  strain 

To  heedless  breezes  sung. 
Sleep  thou  no  more— from  slumber  WalM 

Some  tone  of  days  gone  by  ; 
And  give  my  spirit,  for  her  sake 

A  voice  that  will  not  die. 

Oh  give  me  wings— thou  soul  of  lovt'*- 

That  I  far,  far  may  flee  ; 
Reach  my  heart's  home  at  last^  and  prove 

Thy  true  divimty. 
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Oh  give  me  wings,  as  light  as  those 

On  which  the  zephyr  floats : 
To  brush  the  dew-drops  from  the  rose. 

Or  fill  the  throstle's  notes. 

Oh,  let  me  melt,  dissolve,  and  fade. 

Into  some  gentle  strain  : 
On  which  no  earthly  soimd  hath  lidd 

The  burden  of  its  pwn. 
Weave  round  my  heart  those  linked  sweets : 

Overcast  it  with  those  spells  : 
Till  every  pulse  within  it  beats 

And  every  fountain  swells. 

I  wake  and  start,  as  from  dim  dreams. 

The  dreams  of  long,  long  years : 
Wake,  and  again  old  music  seems 

To  murmur  in  mine  ears. 
X  hear  that  voice,  whose  tones  could  win 

Its  music  from  the  wind ; 
New  hopes,  new  feelings  stir  within 

And  rouse  the  slumbering  mind. 

Time  passed — the  seasons  went  and  came, 

The  autumn  and  the  spring: 
They  went,  but  brought  no  hope  or  dm 

To  which  my  heart  could  cling. 
But  thou  art  here — and  fled  all  Ols 

The  bitter  past  could  twine  ; 
And  now  one  thought  my  spirit  fills. 

One  hope — to  make  thee  mine. 

Henceforth  I  care  not  what  betide. 

Or  what  fate's  worst  can  do : 
The  future  mav  indeed  divide. 

But  must  umte  us  too. 
Fortune  with  thorns  can  strew  my  path. 

Yet  will  I  onward  dimb  : 
She,  linked  to  earth,  no  empire  hath 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  time« 

Swift  then  my  heart — ^before  thee  lies 

A  joy  that  must  not  go ; 
The  bird,  that  sings  amid  the  skies 

Is  nearer  than  we  know. 
A  voice,  as  from  some  happier  sphere 

Soothes  each  repining  sigh : 
A  voice,  that  only  thou  cans't  hear 

Though  all  the  world  stood  by. 

We  know  not  of  the  wondrous  change. 

Love  silent  works  within  : 
What  thoughts  and  feelings  new  and  strange. 

Their  way  unnoticed  win. 
How  earth  seems  robed  in  fresher  hues. 

And  hope,  where'er  we  tread 
Soft,  as  the  summer  twilight-dews 

On  every  scene  is  shed. 
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Its  music  murmurs  in  the  gale. 

And  stirs  the  whispering  tree  : 
Its  spirit  in  the  moonbeam  pale 

Falls  on  the  trembling  sea. 
All  things  are  filled :  on  all  things  lies 

The  j^ory  of  its  dreams. 
Light  from  some  brighter  happier  skies 

On  every  object  streams. 

Flee  not :  oh  flee  not  thus  away» 

Too  bright,  too  transitory : 
Pale  grows  the  light  of  common  day. 

Stripped  of  that  hallowm^  glory. 
Cease  not — oh  cease  not,  voice  too  sweet 

For  mortal  lip  to  utter : 
Farewell,  farewell,  thou  dear  deceit. 

Is  all  ihe  sad  gales  mutter. 

These  words,  too,  fade,  this  lay  must  flee. 

Though  linked  to  thy  dear  name. 
The  strain  that  I  can  proffer  thee 

Too  fugitive  for  fame : 
And  better  thus  such  joy  to  hoard. 

Hid  from  the  world*s  cold  strife : 
By  one  devoted  heart  adored, 

The  very  life  of  life. 

B.  B.  F. 

Or    perhaps    brighter    and    more  land  ?     A   young,  noble,  and  gifted 

lively  charms  please  vou  better,  reader.  Mend — of  whom,  alike  in  literature, 

and  wistfully  vou  ask,  what  has  become  field,  or  senate,  we  prophesy  fame  and 

of  the  cheernil  songs  of  merry   Ire-  distinction — shall  answer  you. 

THE   villager's    WELCOME   TO    SPRING. 

Oh  joy,  for  cold  winter  is  fleeing  away. 

And  earth  melts  again  at  the  sun's  genial  ray ; 

And  voices  unnumbered  exultinffly  sing. 

And  welcome  thee  back  to  us — llail,  joyful  Spring. 

No  more  by  the  snow  and  the  tempest  confined 
We  watch  the  flakes  fall,  or  lament  the  wild  wind  : 
No  longer  are  pained  by  the  frost's  bitter  sting. 
But  rejoice  in  thy  sweet  breath,  thou  life-giving  Spring. 

All  day  we  can  wander  through  valley  and  grove, 
All  day  we  may  whisper  the  accents  of  love : 
Or  make  the  thick  leaves  of  the  wild  forest  ring, 
While  we  welcome  thee  back  to  us — Hail,  joyml  Spring. 

And  when  thv  soft  touch  sheds  its  deep  blue  on  high. 

And  the  bright  stars  gleam  forth  through  the  unclouded  sky : 

We  join  heart  and  hand,  in  the  dance's  gay  ring, 

And  with  mirth  woo  thee  back,  thou  too  long-absent  Spring 

Voices  burst  from  lone  rock,  wild  brake,  leafy  spray : 
The  moorland,  the  woodland :  louder,  gladder,  each  day. 
And  each  tone  that  they  utter,  each  song  that  they  sing. 
Are  welcommg  back  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Spring. 
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So  not  alone  we  at  thy  pf«8eti««  r<0oic«i 

But  all  nature  ^ults  with  imaiumous  TOice : 

And  each  sight  and  each  sound  fresh  assurances  hni^ 

How  welcome  thy  presence— earth's  best  blessbg,  Spring. 

V. 


THE   PASS  Ot  Tltt  AWS« 

Sullen  and  dark  the  mist  o'erhung, 
And  £ur  and  wide  its  shadow  flung ; 
Veiled  every  mountain^  oliff^  and  rook^ 
That  sentinelled  Awe*8  lonely  loeh : 
Nor  Bound>  nor  echo  eame  to  break 
The  peace  of  that  unrippled  lake.— 
A  dim  mysterious  silence  spread 
O'er  every  glen  and  mountain-head. 
Fell  on  the  thrilling  spirit,  fraught 
With  touches  of  unearthly  thought. 
A  calm  so  still— 'twas  only  broken 
By  the  low  tone  of  words  half-spoken. 
As  bent  the  rower  to  his  oar, 
And  bade  his  comrade  speed  still  more  | 
For  ere  that  mist  hath  left  the  deep 
The  Bruce  must  gain  yon  frowning  steep. 

A  calm  so  still — 'twas  only  stirred 
By  the  wild  wing  of  passing  bird. 
Or  trout  and  salmon  in  their  play, 
Scattering  around  the  startled  sprat  • 
Or  eobo  wafting  from  each  mountain. 
The  low  g^lad  gush  of  bursting  fountain* 

Wrapt  in  his  mantle  wildly  loose. 
In  thought  profound,  reclined  the  Bruce : 
In  thought,  for  he  had  sworn  that  mom 
Revenge  upon  the  house  of  Lorn. 
Revenge  for  all  the  blood  was  shed 
By  axe  upon  Strathflllan's  head. 
When  by  the  Lorn  compelled  to  yield. 
His  followers  fell  on  DMry's  fleld. 
Dumstaffnage  wreathed  in  hostile  flame— 
Disgrace  upon  Mao  Dougal's  name ! 
A  natkm  lost,  defeat  and  pain. 
And  freedom  groaning  in  tbehr  chaitt^ 
Despairing  ralour,  bootless  ire 
Bum  in  his  soul  with  thoughts  of  fire. 
<«  For  home  and  kindred— 'tis  you  fly 

From  eager  lips  impetuous  fail. 
Then  fast  and  faster  rower  ply. 

On  each  brief  moment  hangs  our  all. 
On,  on — our  good  broad-swords  shall  gain 

This  day  a  never-dying  name : 
Death,  but  an  instant  s  passing  pain, 

Who  would  not  take  for  deathless  fame.** 
Bravely  the  highland  oarsmen  toiled, 
And  round  and  round  the  eddies  boiled : 
Strained  every  nerve  to  pull  the  oar, 
For  Bruce  required,  and  Bruce  they  bore« 
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And  now,  with  two  more  contribu*  whoM  nasterhr  treatise  on  the  **  Phi- 

tionsy  for  Uie  present  we  mnst  pause.  losopby  of  Unbelief  1"  and  admirable 

The  first  comes  we  know  not  from  biographies  of  distinguished  Irishmen 

whence,   but  it  seems  to   us  highly  now  in   course  of  publication,  have 

spurited:  the  second  is  fVom  the  pen  written  the  name  of  Wills  permanently 

of  our  old  and  valued  friend  J.  U.  U. ;  <m  the  metapJiysical  and  historical  an- 

one,  who   is    equaUy   well-known  in  nals  of  our  country, 
other  departments  of  literatorey  and 

bEATU. 

Who  comes  1    Who  comes  ? 
Who  rides  through  the  prostrate  land? 
With  pale  and  haggard  band. 
Swift  as  the  desert  sand  ? 

TisDeathI 

Who  comes,  who  comes  ? 
To  sever  the  closet  tie. 
To  close  the  brighest  eye> 
To  laugh  at  the  piercingcry  ? 
'Tis  DeathI 

Who  comes,  who  comes? 
To  tear  from  the  lover's  side 
The  hirest  loveliest  bride. 
With  his  ghastly  band  to  ride  7 

TU  Death! 

Who  comes,  who  comes  ? 
At  whose  ught  all  nations  wail. 
Before  whom  warriors  ouail. 
Health,  beauty,  valour  rail  ? 

Tis  Death  1 

Oh  he  comes,  he  comes  I 

Through  the  breadth  of  the  land  he  has  passed, 

He  nears  with  his  chilling  blasts 

And  we  must  ride  at  last 

With  Death! 

L.  F. 


A  VISION  or   THB   mOHT. 

The  crowded  carnival  was  high. 
And  laughter  filled  the  midnight  sky. 

And  riot  shook  the  ground  t 
When  o'er  the  tumult  fell  a  cry 

That  stilled  all  earthly  sound ! 
From  the  paled  stars,  o'er  song  and  sliofil. 
The  mirthful  noise  of  that  gay  rout 
It  fell— and  all  stood  grimly  still. 
Bereft  of  motion,  thought,  and  will ; 
Hushed  by  a  terror  undefined 
That  seemed  to  paralyse  the  mind. 
And  fflaze  the  eye,  and  fireeze  the  blood. 
And  fix  each  reveller  where  he  stood. 
Stopped  short  in  mirth's  fkntastic  trea 
Like  some  pale  marble  o*er  the  dead  I 
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Ten  thousand  smiles  were  at  the  birth 

Of  frolic  folly,  love ; 

Ten  thousand  purposes  of  mirth 

The  chain  of  pleasure  wove : 

No  earthquake  shook,  no  thunder  rolled 

To  palsy  hearts  so  gay  and  bold 

In  joy's  most  reckless  mood— 
The  love  strain  had  not  ceased  to  thrill ; 
When  its  last  echo  from  the  hill 
Came  like  a  mockery  on  that  still 

And  corse-like'multitude  I 

And  well  each  pulse  of  earthly  pride 
At  that  dread  portent  might  have  died 

From  clime  to  rolling  clime— « 
For  down  the  dark  midheaven  it  cried, 

« It  is  the  end  of  time." 

Even  in  the  pause  of  blank  surprise, 
While  listening  horror  fixed  all  eyes 
With  pale  orb  on  the  shadowy  skies, 

Affiun  it  spoke  and  said, 
*'  Ye  shrouded  from  the  grave  arise — 

Thou  sea  g^ve  up  thy  dead.'* 

The  dreadful  voice  was  scarcely  done 
All  knew  the  hour  of  wrath  begun : 
Then  crash  on  hollow  crash  came  near. 

Sounds  undefinable 
Yet  known  to  superstition's  ear. 
And  who  such  dull  dread  tones  might  hear 
Would  understand  them  well ! 
Each  awe-struck  visage  seemed  to  know 
The  shuddering  clatter  long  and  low 

Increasing  through  the  gloom 
Poured  from  ten  thousand  gates  below 

The  cities  of  the  Tomb  ! 

The  concourse  swelled — a  gathering  cloud- 
Till  mask  and  mime  stood  mixed  with  shroud 

In  contrast  grim  and  drear 
Then  knew  I  well  that  spectral  crowd — 

The  dead  of  time  stood  there ; 
Phosphoric  from  the  earth  exhaling 
The  lurid  haze  around  prevailing — 
While  fflimmering  rose  in  fiend-hke  play 
Ten  million  ground-stars  of  decay. 
They  stood  in  their  death-robes,  a  fearful  sight 
All  wan  in  that  wild  and  ghastly  light! 


A  momentary  stillness  came 
A  trance-like  stupor  without  name, 
A  rayless,  soundless,  formless  pause 
Of  nature  and  of  nature's  laws — 


And  a  trumpet  accent,  swd  "  'tis  o'er  :** — 
'Twas  echoed  from  each  sea  and  shore 
One  long  wild  wailing  chour  of  woe 
Breathed  up  from  all  the  realms  below ! 
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The  starry  concave  widely  reeled  ; 

The  planetary  centre  pealed 

Low  far  down  rolls  of  hollow  thunder 

That  seemed  to  rock  the  world  asunder  !— 

A  huming  twilight  far  away, — 
And  fiery  wreaths  of  blood-red  day 

Burst  from  the  hollows  near- 
Its  horrors  half,  no  tongue  can  say 

It  was  a  dawn  of  fear ! 
Nor  may  I  tell  how  its  fierce  lieht 
Was  swallowed  in  devouring  night 
Too  broad  and  deep  for  mortal  eye 
The  surging  blackness  rose  on  high 

With  shadowing  sweep 
Unmeasured  over  earth  and  sky 

From  ruin*s  deep. 

And  all  was  o*er ! — But  late  was  there 
The  splendid  city  bright  and  fair  ; 
One  moment  saw  that  concourse  dread 
The  living  mingled  with  the  dead : 
Another — scarce  another — lo  I 
The  glittering  and  the  ghastly  show 
Had  vanished  like  the  l&htning*s  gleam 
Or  changes  of  some  frightfUl  GU*eam 
That  mocks  the  brain  in  fevered  sleep : 
And  darkness  brooded  on  the  deep ! 

There  was  an  end  to  time  and  place. 
Alone  I  lay,  self-poised  in  space 

A  irameless  thought  t 
^Twas  strange — midst  changes  wild  and  hst^ 
Fixed  by  one  fear,  the  spirit  sought 
Through  every  change  one  yet  more  vast 
The  most  tremendous  and  the  last! 

Nor  vain  that  fear ;  through  voids  unknown^ 

A  wide  and  waveless  sea : 
On  fleeting  to  the  eternal  throne 

Across  infinity, 
By  some  dread  instinct  far  and  niffh 
As  leaves  before  chill  Autumn's  sigh 

Collected  roll,— 
The  spirit  world  came  sweeping  by. 

Soul  heaped  on  soul  I 
Legions,  once  proud,  and  brave,  and  fair, 
Alas  I  no  bravery  was  there  I 

Whither  thev  went, — I  cannot  say. 
From  the  pale  train. 
Once  more  to  ereet  the  blessed  day 
I  started :  glad  to  life's  dull  way 
To  wake  again. 

J.  U.  U. 
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Honesty  the  best  policy— HJstory  of  Tom  Puroell. 


Wednesday "  Honesty  is  the  best 

policy."  Don't  be  afraid — I  am  not 
going  to  write  you  a  moral  essay  or 
profound  discourse  on  the  above  wise 
law  ;  but  to  relate  a  little  anecdote  I 
have  just  heard,  which  will  illustrate 
its  truth  as  well  as  the  most  leatroed 
disquisition  on  the  subject. 

P was  inquiring  to-day   from 

Jenkins  of  the  coast-g^uard  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  some  lime  con- 
veyed across  the  Shannon  in  a  boat  to 
some  point  where  it  was  required. 

*'I  should  hardly  recommend  it, 
sir,"  said  Jenkins ;  ''  lime  it  a  danger- 
ous  cargo  to  put  on  the  water« — as  a 
trifling  accident  might  set  it  on  fire 
and  burn  the  boat.  Speaking  of  lime^** 
he  added,  "  reminds  me  of  an  occur- 
rence that  took  place  some  years  since 
when  I  was  stationed  at  Strangford 
Loch,  near  Belfast.  We  were  sent 
to  board  a  Ikphter  that  had  just  come 
in  from  the  Isle  of  Man  with  a  cargo 
of  pepper,  sugar,  and  other  groceries. 
She  had  also  some  lime  oa  board. 
After  going  over  the  vessel  to  see  that 
there  were  no  smuggled  goods,  and 
looking  down  into  the  hold  where  the 
lime  was  stowed  away,  we  went  into 
the  captain's  cabin.  It  was  close  to 
the  hold,  and  when  we  entered  it  the 
heat  was  so  oppressive  that  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming  to  the  captain, 
*  Bless  me  I  how  can  you  possibly 
sleep  in  this  place  ;  I  never  felt  such 
an  atmosphere?  if  the  boat  were  on 
fire,  it  could  hardly  be  hotter  than  it 
is  here. ' 

**  The  man  made  no  remark,"  con- 
tinued Jenkins,  "  and  as  we  had  finished 
our  inspection,  we  left  the  boat.  We 
had  not  been  half  an  hour  on  shore 
when  she  blazed  up  suddenly,  and  so 
fierce  and  furious  were  the  flames 
that  no  effort  could  get  them  under 
until  she  was  burned  to  the  water*s 
edge.  It  appears  that  they  had  a 
quantity  of  rum  on  board  which  they 
had  smuggled  over  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  casks  were  all  stowed 
away  in  the  hold,  and  to  conceal  them 
from  us,  the  lime  had  been  heaped 


over  them  until  they  were  quite  co- 
vored.  The  heat  of  this  in  process  of 
time  dried  the  wood  of  the  casla  ;  the 
staves  warped  and  shrank,  and  the 
rum  begaa  to  leak  out  The  slacked 
Hme  soon  Uased  up,  the  spiritous 
liquor  was  not  slow  in  foUowms'  the 
example,  tiie  heated  wood  of  the 
casks  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  al- 
together produced  tke  extraordinarily 
virulent  fire  that  seemed  only  to  blase 
the  more  fiercely  for  the  means  em- 
ployed  to  subdue  it.  The  boat  was  a 
very  nice  one  ;  a  fiine  lighter  of  over 
sixty  tons,  and  handsomely  rigged." 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  I  must  tdl 
you  an  anecdote  of  my  grandfather's 
about  a  horse  belonging  to  a  farmer, 
whose  land  was  separated  from  his  by 
a  narrow  river  running  between.  The 
division  was  small,  but  the  difference 
gpreat,  between  the  respective  posses- 
sions, inasmuch  as  the  fanner's  heavily 
stocked  field  was  eaten  down  to  almost 
the  last  blade  of  wnas,  while  a  lux- 
uriant crop  of  neh  clover  waved 
temptingly  on  my  grandfather's  side 
of  the  Rubicon.  The  sight  proved 
too  much  for  the  honesty  of  the  farmer 
and  that  of  a  poor  half  starved  horse 
who  was  wont  to  get  far  more  to  do 
than  to  eat.  The  latter,  doubtless,  a 
willing  pi^il,  was  soon  trained  by  his 
master  to  cross  the  river  at  night-fall, 
and  after  feasting  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent on  the  delicious  clover,  return 
before  day  to  his  legitimate  domains. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  however, 
and  lest  our  fourlegged  poachers 
should,  as  bipeds  and  ouadrupeds 
alas  I  often  do,  lose  sight  of  prudence 
in  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  profit  and 

geasure,  the  Rosinante  was  always 
ttered  when  despatched  on  th^ 
predatory  expeditions.  Thus  he  was 
unable  to  wander  far  into  the  regions 
of  plenty,  or  to  be  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  his  own  barren  land  when 
the  dawn  approached. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
some  time  most  prosperously.  Never 
was  Leander  more  constant  to  his 
Hero,  or  more  punctual  in  his  nightly 
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oroflsinfff  of  the  Hellespont  in  all  wea- 
thers, than  was  onr  sagacious  steed  in 
the  performance  of  his  devoirs  to  the 
clover-field.  He  increased  manifestly 
in  breadth  and  rotundity  ;  a  fact 
which  history  does  not  record  as  having 
resulted  from  his  nocturnal  immersions 
in  the  lover's  case.  But  whether 
Leander  grew  ftit  or  not  matters 
little :  certain  it  is  that  the  catastrophe 
in  both  instances  was  similar,  as  the 
end  of  the  story  will  show. 

One  night  as  usual  our  horse  had 
epossed  the  river,  and  its  smooth 
waters  gleamed  tranquilly  as  ever  in 
the  peaceful  moonlight.  Treacherous 
tranquillity  \  Never  was  his  appetite 
more  keen,  and  never  did  the  clover 
taste  more  sweet ;  and  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  attrac- 
tions, all  heedless  of  the  change  that 
the  time,  so  agreeably  employed  by 
him,  was  effecting.  In  the  night  the 
Hoods  rose,  and  when  day  broke  the 
river  was  so  swollen  that  to  cross  it 
was  a  dangerous  undertaking.  Faith- 
Ail  to  his  training,  however,  the  poor 
horse  made  the  attempt.  Had  his 
Hmbs  been  free,  he  would  have  swam 
aeross  with  ease )  but  he  was  fettered: 
in  vain  he  tried  to  struggle  with  the 
stream — it  carried  him  away,  and  he 
perished  in  the  waters.  His  good 
condition  was  small  comfort  to  the 
fkrmer,  who,  doubtless,  would  rather 
have  had  him  living  and  lean  than 
thus  find  out  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

September  31st. — We  have  jnst  re- 
turned from  a  long  ramble,  and  have 
been  revisiting  old  haunts,  and  looking 
at  scenes,  and  places,  and  persons, 
beheld  before  under  diiVierent  circum- 
stances, and  now  ealltng  up  at  their 
aspect  a  variety  of  sweet  and  bitter 
associations. 

1  know  not  how  you  may  feel  on 
this  point ;  but  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  that  annihilates  time  and 
events  so  much  as  returning  to  the 
same  place  after  an  absence.  Every 
thing  that  has  passed  during  that  ah- 
smieese^ons  like  something  unreal.  We 
ind  eurselyes  in  the  same  spot,  looking 
at  the  same  scenery,  engaged  agahi  in 
the  same  occupations,  returned  to  the 
same  old  duties,  feelings,  and  ideas  as 
before.  The  intervening  years  are 
annihilated  I  Many  events  may  have 
deeurred  ctonn^  tb«ir  eomnse ;  distant 
e^wi^es  vMted;  endmmg  Mmpa- 


nionship  with  beloved  friends,  and  no^ 
ments  of  exquisite  happiness  enjoyed : 
but  all  is  like  a  dream,-*a  delightM 
dream  from  which  we  have  awoke  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  objects,  our  very 
thoughts  returned,  mechanically  as  it 
were,  to  the  same  accustomed  channel 
as  before. 

This  is  very  melancholy.  I  know 
of  no  feeling  that  brings  a  more 
regretful  pang.  We  feel,  so  to  speak, 
cheated  out  of  so  much  hsnpiness,  so 
many  years  of  our  life.  We  are  pro- 
voked to  find  that  what  was  so  real, 
so  substantial,  so  fbll  of  tangible  em 
joyment, — if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
should  have  assumed  such  a  shadowy 
form;  should  be  now  only  Hke  a 
pleasant  virion  of  the  nighty— a  tale 
that  is  told, — a  dream  when  one 
awaketh ! 

In  our  walk  this  morning  we  met 
a  man  once  a  labourer  of  my  fiither's, 
who  always  has  been,  and  indeed  still 
is  to  me  an  object  of  almost  romantio 
interest.  He  is  associated  with  many 
scenes  and  recollections  of  childhood 
and  home ;  for  he  worked  in  the  grounds 
when  we  were  children,  and  eontimied 
there  some  years  afterwiyds  ;  and  well 
I  remember  the  admiration  his  ex- 
ceeding  beauty  excited  in  all  who  saw 
him,  and  how  often  we  heard  H  made 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Well  I 
remember  him  as  he  then  was  ; — his 
tall,  erect,  gracefril  figure,  and  the 
sort  of  manly  majesty  there  was  in  his 
gait « — ^his  fresh  open  countenance,  so 
mtelHgent  and  winnkig  in  its  expres- 
sion ; — ^his  clear,  bright,  blue  eyes^  ami 
the  glossy  rinffs  of  diesnut  hair,  cut 
rather  close,  that  just  shaded  without 
concealing  his  white  Ibrehead.  Then 
his  costume — the  real  Irish  peasant 
costume  that  sets  off  to  sudi  adrm- 
tage  a  fine  figure  fike  his.  Now, 
aks  1  this  mode  oi  drew  is  goi^g  out 
of  use  aniong  the  lower  orders,  though 
he  wears  h  still  and  becomes  it  too, 
poor  fellow  1  The  shirt  cellar  open 
m  front  or  eonfbMd  only  by  a  black 
ribbon,  and  Iblded  back  so  as  to  allow 
the  throat  to  be  seen  ;  the  grey  ft^e 
coat  J  the  corduroys  vrhh  a  bvneh  cf 
ribbons  floating  at  the  knee,  and  the 
close-fitting  light  bhie  worsted  stoddn|^ 
so  well  calculated  to  display  to  advan- 
tage a  well  turned  ler.  Fomr  T^a 
Pweelll  wlwtaflmnir^heinMlwitk 
eve^y  ^s#  in  tB#  inac^  $0M  tktfw  W9 
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children  used  always  to  go  to  him 
whea  we  wanted  any  thing  done  in 
our  gardens,  in  preference  to  all  the 
other  workmen.  His  appearance  is 
little  chang^  since  then.  His  tall 
slender  fig^e  is  as  erect  as  ever,  and 
has  lost  none  of  its  youthful  sym- 
metry ;  and  suffering  and  hardship 
have  not  heen  ahle  to  quench  the 
beaming  of  his  countenance,  or  the 
light  of  his  bright  blue  eye.  When  I 
look  at  him,  even  now  a  model  of 
manly  beauty, — and  think  how  nar- 
rowly that  fine  form  in  its  glorious 
prime  escaped  from  swinging  on  a 
gallows-tree — how  providentiallv  he 
was  rescued  from  a  shameful  end, — I 
cannot  but  feel  a  strange  thrill  of 
interest  on  his  behalf. 

And  now  I  ^cy  I  see  you  pre- 
paring for  a  story.  I  picture  you  to 
myself  as  you  snidf  the  candles,  draw 
your  chair  closer  to  the  fire,  after 
administering  to  the  same  an  enliven- 
ing stir,  take  off  your  spectacles,  wipe 
and  replace  them  with  a  determined, 
business-like  air.  I  know  you  love 
the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor,"  and  such  as  it  is,  you  shall 
nave  poor  Tom  Purcell's  little  narra- 
tive* But  before  I  go  back  to  the 
past,  I  must  tell  you  what  has  brought 
nim  here,  so  far  from  his  inland  home 
in  the  coimty  Limerick. 

About  a  year  ago  a  party  of  young 
lads  went  out  on  a  Sunday,  after  mass, 
to  e^joy  their  favourite  amusement  of 
hurling.  The  sport  was  carried  on 
in  a  field  bv  the  road  side,  and  there 
were  several  lookers-on  standing  with- 
out the  fence,  among  whom  was  Tom 
Purcell.  The  pUyers  approached  the 
boundary  of  the  field,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  ball  flew  over  the  wall, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
young  man  who,  bounding  across  in 
the  heat  of  the  game,  aimed  a  blow  at 
it  with  his  heavy  burly.  The  ball 
unfortunately  lay  just  at  the  feet  of 
Tom  Purcell,  and  the  stroke  missing 
its  object  descended  with  full  force  on 
the  poor  fellow's  leg,  fracturing  his 
ancle  in  a  frightful  manner. 

He  was  immediately  placed  upon  a 
door  and  carried  home  to  his  cabin, 
where  he  passed  a  night  of  the  great- 
est torture.  The  next  morning  he 
was  taken  into  the  hospital  in  Lune- 
rick,  and  on  examination  the  accident 
wr^ved  to  be  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
The  firacture  was  a  compound  one. 


and  had  been  mismanaged ;  and  now 
the  inflammation  was  so  great  tiiat  it 
was  a  question  whether  or  not  ampa- 
tation  would  be  necessary.  The  poor 
fellow  pleaded  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  die.  He  told  the  doctors  that 
rather  than  have  his  leg  cut  off,  and 
return  to  be  a  burden  to  his  little 
family  instead  of  working  for  their 
support,  he  would  die  the  most  painful 
death :  he  entreated  them  to  put  off 
the  operation  at  least  a  little  longer. 
The  latter  request,  notwithstanding 
the  risk,  was  complied  with ;  and  at 
last,  by  great  attention  and  skill,  the 
leg  was  saved.  But  poor  Tom's  re- 
covery was  very  slow.  We  went  to 
see  him  shortly  after  he  was  brought 
home  from  the  hospital,  and  found 
him  seated  at  his  caoin  door  looking 
the.  ghost  of  his  former  self,  and 
wretchedly  dejected. 

**  'Twould  be  far  better  for  me  if  I 
was  dead,  and  out  of  the  way  en- 
tirely," he  said,  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  the  head.  **  Tm  thinking  1*11  never 
be  good  for  any  thing,  or  able  to  do  a 
stroke  of  work  again." 

Some  time  after  this  he  limped  up 
to  our  house  one  fine  mominff,  look- 
ing more  hopeful,  though  stm  very 
ill.  He  had  come  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  been  advised  to  go  to  the  *'  salt 
water ;  for,"  added  he,  ** every  one 
says  that  if  I  could  only  get  down  to 
Kilkee,  a  fortnight  there  would  do 
more  for  me  than  two  months  at 
home." 

He  was  provided  with  funds  to  main- 
tain him  at  the  sea^de,  and  started 
off  in  good  spirits  and  full  of  hope. 
He  had  not  been  here  a  week  when  he 
sent  to  tell  us  of  his  improvement; 
and  on  our  arrival  in  this  place  we 
perceived  a  wonderful  change  in  his 
appearance.  He  is  now  able  to  walk 
without  a  stick,  and  the  pale  traces  of 
sickness  and  suffering  are  beginning 
to  vanish  away.  His  sojourn  here  is 
prolonged  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
on  your  side  of  the  channel,  who  when 
she  heard  that  her  handsome  favourite, 
Tom  Purcell,  had  met  with  this  mis- 
chance, sent  him  over  wherewith  to 
enable  him  to  remain  at  Kilkee  until 
his  cure  is  perfected. 

And  now    to    return  to    by-gone 


days. 

Tom  Purcell 
you,  a  labourer 
brother    James 


was,  as  I  have  told 
of  my  father's ;  his 
and   cousin    Daniel 
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Purcell  were  also  in  tbe  work,  and 
three  finer  young  men  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  meet  with.  James,  who 
continues  to  this  moment  in  our  em^ 
plojmenty  was  the  eldest  and  the 
steadiest  of  the  three ;  so  that  when 
in  process  of  time  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent b^2|n  to  prevail  among  the 
peasantry,  and  disturbances  broke 
out»  he  wisely  kept  clear  of  every 
thW  that  did  not  concern  him>  and 
minded  his  own  affairs.  Not  so  with 
the  others.  They  were  led  away  by 
the  general  excitement,  as  many  a 
better  educated  man  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm  has  been  before 
them.  I  do  not  want  to  justify  my 
friend ;  but  he  surely  was  not  more 
guilty  than  hundreds  of  those  patriot 
spirits  whom  the  world  calls  heroes  or 
rebels,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
matters  have  turned  out,  and  that  suc- 
cess or  the  reverse  have  attended  their 
proceedings. 

However  that  be,  the  Purcells  were 
deeply  engaged  in  the  counsels  of 
those  who  undertook  to  ''  right  the 
ijountry."  They  were  foremost  at  all 
midnight  meetings,  and  pledged  to 
carry  forward  the  cause.  One  night 
the  party  had  assembled  in  conclave 
near  the  village  of  Patrick's  Well,  and 
after  the  deliberations  were  over,  and 
the  sitting  broken  up,  instead  of  sepa- 
rating as  usual  they  proceeded  toge- 
ther into  the  village.  They  were  all 
marching  in  a  body  down  the  street, 
when  the  window  of  a  house  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  man  i^peared  at 
it,  and  addressed  them  in  most  abusive 
language.  He  was  very  drunk  at  the 
time,  and  they  probably  were  not  quite 
sober,  besides  being  heated  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  recent  discussion.  For 
some  time  however  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  continued  on  'their 
way;. but  at  length  stung  by  his  re- 
proaches, they  turned  back,  attacked 
the  house,  broke  open  the  door,  and 
forced  their  war  in.  The  owner  as- 
sisted by  his  mends  inside  returned 
the  charge ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  it 
ended  by  the  unfortunate  man  being 
kiUed. 

Warrants,  of  course,  were  imme- 
diately issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  party,  and  several  were  taken  up ; 
among  others,  Daniel  Purcell  and  two 
youn^  men  of  the  name  of  Meschill, 
also  m  my  father*s  employment.  Tom 
Purceirs  house  was  the  very  next  but 
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one  to  the  barrack  where  the  police 
were  stationed,  and  he  was  sitting 
quietly  by  his  fire,  suspecting  nothing, 
when  the  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion was  put  into  their  hands.  His 
fate  seemed  now  inevitable ;  and  but 
for  a  providential  circumstance  he 
was  lost.  The  party  of  police  wh© 
had  been  in  the  village  until  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  it  were  as 
well  known  to  them  as  to  their  own 
families,  were  removed  the  very  day 
before  the  warrant  came  down!  it 
was  therefore  committed  to  the  stran* 
gers  who  replaced  them,  and  who,  of 
course,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  their 
abodes. 

Poor  Purcell  saw  the  party  set  out 
from  the  barrack  in  search  of  him^ 
He  watched  them  go  into  a  house 
opposite  his,  where  thev  were  soon 
informed  of  their  mistake,  and  came 
out  again.  They  were  crossing  over 
the  way  and  making  straight  for  bds 
door,  when  he  contrived  to  slip  out ; 
and  takine  advantage  of  their  igno* 
ranee  of  his  person,  actually  passed 
them  by,  and  eot  into  the  house  they 
had  just  quitted,  and  which,  Uierefore, 
they  were  not  likely  to  visit  again  in 
their  search.  Here  he  secret^  bun* 
self  for  some  time,  and  the  risks  he 
ran  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  detec- 
tion kept  those  who  were  interested  in 
his  hte  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm* 
How  well  I  remember  the  anxiety  of 
the  ladies  of  our  family  about  him,  and 
their  horror  lest  every  day  should 
bring  the  tidings  of  his  havmg  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  him.  He  was  young,  hand- 
some, a  favourite,  and  in  distress ;  and 
in  such  a  case,  where  is  the  woman*9 
heart  that  will  stop  to  balance  points, 
or  make  nice  distinctions  between 
right  and  wron^?  I  can  recollect 
even  now  the  whispered  consnltationSf 
and  the  secret  messages  winked  at  by 
that  portion  of  the  family  whose 
sterner  sense  of  public  dutv  would 
not  suffer  them  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  weaker  mem- 
bers. And  I  know  that  the  youthM 
culprit  was  supplied,  and  that  by  iaur 
hands,  with  money  to  convey  him  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  enable  him  to 
remain  in  England  until  the  danger 
was  gone  by. 

Tom    Purcell    departed   from  hit 
native  land ;  and  it  was  not  until  long 
r  ^  » 
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Vears  of  banishment  had  passed  oyer 
nis  head  that  he  returned  once  more 
to  his  fHendSy  his  cotmtry,  and  his 
home.  He  came  back  to  his  former 
Cabini  and  within  sight  of  the  fields  in 
irhich  he  had  worked  in  his  boyhood, 
bnt  he  Was  never  admitted  into  my 
ikther*s  employment  again. 

I  most  now  tell  you  something  of 
his  unforttmate  companions. 

In  those  days  of  disturbance,  justice 
was  dispensed  in  a  summary  way; 
special  commissions  being  held  in  the 
various  large  towns  for  the  immediate 
punishment  of  offenders.  The  trial 
soon  came  on  thereforei  and  Daniel 
Purcell  and  the  two  Meschills  were 
found  guilty.  My  father  was  present, 
and  before  sentence  was  passed  he 
came  forward  and  gave  an  excellent 
character,  such  as  ne  knew  he  de- 
served, to  one  of  the  Meschills.  The 
court  were  glad  to  catch  at  any  ex- 
cuse fbr  showing  mercy,  and  the  poor 
fbllow  was  pardoned  instantly.  Mr. 
0*Connell,  who  was  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  handed  a  paper  across,  con- 
taining an  inquiry,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give  a  similar  character  of 
the  other  men.  It  was  a  painful  mo- 
ment for  my  father ;  the  life  of  the 
two  fellow  creatures  before  him,  being 
as  it  were  in  his  hands.  But  he  was 
on  his  oath,  and  he  begged  the  bar- 
rister to  put  no  further  questions  to 
him  as  to  the  unfortunate  culprits. 

They  were  executed  in  Limerick. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  a 
woman  made  her  way  to  my  father, 
imd  throwing  herself  at  his  feet, 
clasped  his  knees  in  an  agony  so  in- 
tense as  to  choke  for  some  moments 
the  powers  of  utterance.  It  was  the 
mother  of  Daniel  Purcell;  she  had 
come  to  implore  that  the  body  of  her 
son  might  be  granted  her  t 

This  was  an  imusual  favour ;  one 
indeed  that  had  never  been  conceded 
before.  But  the  hiffh  sheriff  hap- 
pened to  be  a  particmar  friend  of  my 
lather's  and  at  his  earnest  request  the 
boon  was  granted.  The  latter  de- 
clared that  he  never  witnessed  any 
thing  more  striking  than  the  scene 
that  took  place  when  the  remains  of 
her  noble-looking  son  were  delivered 
up  to  his  mother :  the  sort  of  gloomy 
joy  with  which  she  received  them, 
and  hung  over  the  body  before  she 
brought  it  out  to  her  cabin,  where  it 
was  waked  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 


and  laid  in  the  burial-place  of  hep 
kin. 

The  poor  woman  never  recovered 
the  blow ;  her  heart  was  broken  by  it 
She  had  been  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
most  cheerful-looking,  brieht-eyed 
dames  in  the  village ;  active,  industri- 
ous, fond  of  chatting  about  among 
her  neighbours  in  the  stnnmer  even* 
ings  when  her  merry  laugh  might  be 
heard  at  many  a  cabin  door  alter  the 
day's  work  was  over.  From  the  hour 
her  son  was  buried  she  took  no  more 
interest  in  any  thing,  but  went  moping 
about,  crouching  imder  the  hedges  in 
lonely  places,  seldom  uttering  a  word, 
.  and  was  never  seen  to  smile  to  the  day 
of  her  death. 

And  now  to  return  to  Tom  PurcelL 

Though  he  escaped  the  untimely 
fate  of  his  companions,  his  career  has 
not  been  a  very  prosperous  one. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native 
village  he  obtwied  work  from  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
then  he  married  and  went  to  a  cabin 
of  his  own.  Mary  Rahilly  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  in  the  place;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  a  handsomer 
couple  than  her  husband  and  herself 
the  day  they  were  married,  each  in 
their  own  sme  of  beauty.  He  with 
his  sunny  curls,  fair  open  countenance, 
and  clear  blue  eyes,  and  she  with  all 
the  sparkling  piquancy  of  a  Urely  bru- 
nette ;  large  hazel  eyes,  brilliant  com- 
plexion, and  hair  as  black  and  glossy 
as  the  raven's  wing. 

For  some  time  things  went  on  very 
well.  We  had  often  occasion  to  pass 
by  the  cabin  on  the  road  side  where 
the  Purcells  lived,  and  there  might 
Mary  be  seen,  if  not  so  merry  and 
coquettish  looking  as  before,  yet  ca- 
ressing the  little  blue-eyed  baby  boy 
that  laughed  up  in  her  face^  with  an 
expression  of  deep  and  tender  happi- 
ness on  her  countenance  that  was 
worth  all  her  girlish  gaiety.  Poor 
Tom!  whenever  he  met  us,  his  fea- 
tures used  to  brighten  up  with  deKgiit, 
and  there  was  notwithstanding  sonae- 
thing  very  sad  and  subdued  in  his 
pleasure,  attached  as  he  was  to  the 
family  in  whose  service  he  had  grown 
up,  yet  having  always  the  painful  con- 
sciousness that  his  misconduct  had 
banished  him  from  their  favour. 
&?'  Poverty  and  hardship  seldom  ftdl  at 
some  time  or  another  to  visit  the  Irish 
cabin :  sad  havoc  do  they  make  in  the 
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little  domestic  circle,  and  many  a 
blooming  maiden  become  a  wife  and 
mother,  with  all  the  cares  attendant 
thereon,  do  they  hurry  into  a  prema- 
ture grave.  Mary's  family  increased 
apace  ;  and  so  did  her  toils  and  anxie- 
ties. She  rose  too  soon  after  one  of 
her  confinements,  and  went  to  bring 
home  tnrf  from  a  distant  bog.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  she  got  a  cough 
which  fastened  on  her  so  pertinaciously, 
that  no  remedies  could  remove  it. 
Poor  Mary's  eyes  now  became  brighter 
than  ever,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  a 
more  crimson  hue,  and  her  sun-burnt 
complexion  began  to  look  almost  tran- 
sparent in  its  delicate  whiteness  ;  but 
it  was  a  fatal  beauty  :  consumption 
had  set  its  seal  upon  her. 

The  decline,  however,  was  very 
gradual ;  she  continued  to  exert  her- 
self for  her  family  as  usual ;  though 
now,  and  especially  when  the  dinner 
was  boiling,  and  that  there  was  a 
smoke  in  the  cabin,  poor  Mary  might 
be  seen  seated  outside  in  the  open  air, 
labouring  for  breath,  her  eyes  glowing 
like  coals  of  fire,  and  two  deep  red 
spots  burning  in  her  wasted  cheeks. 
Physicians  were  consulted  for  her,  and 
change  of  air  tried  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  disease  gained  ground  slowly,  yet 
surely  ;  and  constantly  did  she  take 
up  her  position  outside  the  cabin  door 
in  all  weathers,  covered  with  her  blue 
mantle,  seeking  relief  in  the  cold  air 
from  the  internal  fire  that  consumed 
her. 

We  left  the  neighbourhood  about 
this  time,  and  on  our  return,  after  a 
short  absence,  poor  Mary  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen  on  the  accustomed 
spot.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that 
she  was  much  worse,  and  confined  to 
bed.  Some  nourishment  was  sent  to 
her  ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  driving 
past  the  cabin,  when  we  stopped  to  ask 
how  she  was,  and  whether  she  had 
taken  the  food.  The  road  was  so 
muddy  and  wet  after  heavy  rain,  that 
we  did  not  alight  from  the  carriage, 
and  an  old  woman  came  to  the  cabin 
door  to  answer  our  questions.  She 
muttered  something  with  many  gesti- 
culations, and  kept  on  curtseying  and 
making  signs,  instead  of  giving  any 
satisfactory  reply  as  to  how  the  poor 
sufferer  was,  and  whether  she  had 
given  her  the  nourishment.  At  last 
the  little  blue-eyed  boy,  now  grown  a 
smart  little  fellow  of  some  seven  years 


old,  who  had  been  eyeing  us  from  be- 
hind the  woman's  apron  since  we 
stopped  at  the  door,  -overcame  his  shy- 
ness, and  coming  forward  iVom  hit 
hiding-place,  said 

**  Mammy  did  not  eat  a  bit  of  it  | 
she  can't  eat  any  thing:  she  is  too 
bad." 

Upon  this  I  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  went  into  the  cabin,  passing  by 
the  old  woman,  who  continued  her 
gesticulations,  and  who  I  now  found 
out  was  unable  to  speak  a  word  of 
English.  The  turf  fire  was  burning 
brightly,  and  a  group  of  children 
were  laughing,  playing,  an^  tum- 
bling about  the  floor,  while  their 
mother  was  dying  within  a  few  yards 
of  them. 

"  And  where  is  your  mother  ?"  I 
inquired  of^the  little  blue-eyed  boy, 
who  still  held  fast  by  the  old  woman's 
apron  for  protection,  while  he  gazed 
up  earnestly  at  me. 

'*  In  there,"  he  replied,  pointing 
towards  a  dark  hole  at  one  end  of  the 
cabin. 

I  went  into  the  little  room.  There 
was  no  light  in  it  except  the  glimmer 
that  found  its  way  through  the  open 
door  ;  so  that  at  first  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  wasted  form  extended  on 
the  bed.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I 
became  familiarized  to  the  darkness, 
and  oh !  what  a  wreck  of  the  once 
beautiful  Mary  Rahilly  met  my  eyes ! 
There  she  lay,  gasping  fearfully,  her 
wan  thin  arms  lying  outside  the 
clothes,  her  neck  uncovered,  and  the 
ghasfiy  hues  of  death  overspreading 
her  glazed  countenance. 

I  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight,  that 
I  could  not  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
At  length  I  approached,  and  touching 
her  hand — the  chill  of  the  grave  was 
already  upon  it — to  attract  her  atten- 
tion, spoke  a  few  words. 

"Come  closer,  closer,"  she  gasped 
in  a  voice  so  hollow  and  broken,  I 
shall  never  forget  it  ;  "  my  senses  are 
failing  me  —  1  can't  hear  what  you 
say." 

I  repeated  my  expressions  of  regret 
at  her  situation,  and  inquired  whether 
she  wished  for  any  thing. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered ;  "  I  want 
for  nothing  now.  This  morning," 
added  the  poor  creature  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  that  w.is  scarcely  audible,  "  I 
had  a  fancy  for  a  grain  of  sugar — I 
thought  'twould  moisten  ray  lips — they 
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were  clinging  together  with  the  drought 
of  death.  1,  sent  the  little  boy  to  the 
huckster's  to  see  would  she  send  me  a 
pennyworth,  but  he  came  back  with- 
out it — she  couldn't  give  credit:  I 
don*t  blame  her — she's  as  poor  almost 
as  myself^  God  help  her!  about  an 
hour  ago^  the  poor  woman  relented, 
and  sent  me  down  the  sugar  —  but 
'twas  too  late  then — I  had  no  mind  for 
it" 

''You  may  fancy  something  else» 
perhaps^  by-and-by,"  I  said  ;  "  I  will 
leave  some  money,  in  case  you  should. 
Shall  I  five  it  to  the  old  woman  ?" 

"  Ohnao,  no,"  she  easped,  endea- 
vouring to  raise  herself  up  ;  '*  not  to 
her — give  it  to  me ;"  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  dying  woman 
stretched  out  her  trembling  hand, — 
the  almost  convulsive  gra^p  with  which 
she  clutched  the  silver,  folding  over  it 
the  fingers  damp  and  clammy  with  the 


dews  of  death,  gave  me  a  more  thril- 
linff  sense  of  the  privations  she  had 
undergone  than  any  thing  else  could 
have  done.  The  iron  of  poverty  must 
indeed  have  entered  deeply  into  her 
soul,  when  even  at  that  hour  of  failing 
nature,  the  means  of  relief  were  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  an  effect. 

The  next  morning  we  sallied  forth 
to  visit,  as  we  thought  for  the  last  time, 
poor  Mary  Purcell.  Our  road  led  us 
past  the  churchyard,  and  one  glance 
towards  its  enclosure  caused  us  to 
•  change  our  intention,  and  retrace  our 
steps  homewards.  'There  was  one  so-« 
litary  figure  inside,  a  tall  slender  man, 
digging ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  paused 
in  his  melancholy  work  to  brush  away 
with  hb  coat-sleeve  the  tears  that  were 
running  down  his  face.  It  was  Tom 
Purcell! — he  was  digging  himself  his 
poor  wife's  erave — siie  had  breathed 
her  last  an  hour  after  I  quitted  her. 
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At  the  close  of  ten  years  of  their 
rule,  the  Whigs  have  managed  to  re- 
duce the  affELirs  of  the  country  to  a 
state  of  emharrassment  unparalleled 
in  the  modem  history  of  England. 
The  worst  of  all  difficulties — financial 
difficulties,  embarrass  not  merely  the 
faction  whose  misconduct  has  caused 
them,  but  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  itself ;  and  unless  the  direction 
of  our  national  concerns  be  entrusted, 
and  that  speedily,  to  men  of  ability 
and  principle,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  these  difficulties  may  lead,  or 
where  these  embarrassments  may  end. 

There  is  nothing  which  ought  to 
create  more  alarm  either  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation,  than  the  discovery 
that  their  expenditure  exceeds  their 
income — especially  when  it  is  added 
that  they  can  suggest  no  feasible 
means  either  of  diminishing  the  one, 
or  of  increasing  the  other.  This  is 
just  the  position  in  which  ministers 
are  now  holding  the  nation,  acknow- 
ledging a  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
below  their  estimates  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year  to  the  frightful 
extent  of  two  miUions  and  a  half. 
Unable  to  reduce  these  estimates  to 
meet  the  impaired  finances  of  the 
state,  and  incompetent  to  suggest  any 
plan  for  providing  funds  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  to 
which  the  people  will  consent ;  they 
are  yet  content  to  hold  office,  involving 
their  sovereign  and  their  country  in 
difficulties,  wnich  may  yet  prove  inex- 
tricable. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the 
entire  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  finances  have  been  af- 
fected by  Whig  mismanagement. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  it  is 
one  which  has  been  far  too  little  at- 
tended to.  The  late  debate  has,  in- 
deed, brought  before  the  country  some- 
thing of  the  mode  in  which  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  England  have  been  ma- 
naged ;  enough  to  show  that  the 
financial  department  is  not  the  least 
ruinous  of  Uie  many  calamitous  sub- 
divisions of  Whig  mischief.  A  re- 
view of  the  proceedings  of  the  minis- 
try, such  as  the  late  debate  forces 
on  the  mind,  suggests  the  wonder, 
that  for  so  long,  their  mismanagement 
of  th«  xiationaTrey^ue  has  been  over^ 


looked;  that  a  falling  revenue  and 
an  increasing  expenditure  have  been 
permitted  to  be  balanced  by  expe- 
dients, more  ruinous  than  the  deficiency 
they  were  designed  to  cover,  until  at 
last  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have 
been  compeUed  to  declare,  that  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  derange  the 
whole  commerce,  and  disturb  the  whole 
property  of  the  nation,  they  have 
not  the  means  of  making  the  national 
exchequer  meet  the  engagements  con- 
tracted for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  may  seem  a  startling  version 
of  recent  events ;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  plain  English  of  man^  high- 
sounding  statements  made  by  nunisters 
during  the  late  debate.  Changes  have 
been  proposed,  confessedly  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance— changes  which  go  to  alter 
our  whole  commercial  policy,  and  to 
subvert,  or  at  least  modify,  all  our 
relations  of  property — to  disturb,  in  a 
word,  all  our  commercial  intercourse, 
both  foreign  and  domestic — all  our 
present  rektions  of  supply,  whether 
between  us  and  other  countries,  or 
between  different  classes  of  our  own 
people — to  divert  into  other  channels 
the  industry  and  capital  of  our  people 
— to  embark  in  new  enterprises  the 
commercial  wealth  and  navy  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  force  into  new  employ- 
ments the  resources  of  our  wealth. 
And  these  changes,  mighty  as  they 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  whether  for 
evil  or  for  good — affecting,  as  they  do, 
more  or  less,  every  interest  in  the 
country — extending  to  every  con- 
ceivable branch  of  our  industry  and 
our  wealth,  are  brought  forward  as 
A  measure  of  finance  1 1 — are  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  by  the  mi- 
nistry, not  because  a  cool  and  calm 
consideration  of  all  the  complicated 
relations  of  our  economic  system  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
wise  and  expedient  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  present,  or  seem  to  pre- 
sent, a  mode  of  escape  from  the  pres- 
sure of  immediate  money  demands. 
We  are  to  give  up  th«  btapk-  trade  of 
our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies — we  are  to  be  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  our  supply  of  corn, 
ceasing  to  be  the  customers  of  our 
own  agriculturists,  not^  because,  in 
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times  of  peace  and  security,  when 
the  absence  of  all  disturbing  influences 
might  insure  a  fair  consideration,  this 
great  change  in  our  commercial  system 
has  been  deemed,  upon  full,  and  calm, 
and  deliberate  consideration,  politic 
and  right,  but  because  ministers  have 
a  difficulty  in  raising  money — because 
a  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public 
ftmds,  combined  with  an  equally  pro- 
fligate, because  improvident,  reduction 
of  taxes,  has  left  a  deficit  in  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  he  is  at  a  loss  to  fill 
up.  We  want  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  money,  therefore  we  will  re- 
peal the  com  laws.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  admits 
that  but  for  this  want  of  money  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  be 
thought  of  by  none  but  a  madman — 
this  was  the  argument  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
made  that  repeal  a  portion  of  his 
budget — this  was  the  argument  relied 
on  by  every  one  of  the  ministers  who 
spoke  in  the  late  debate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
financial  difficulties  do  not  arise  either 
from  any  extraordinary  pressure  on 
the  resources  of  the  country,  or  from 
any  diminution  or  weakening  of  those 
resources — no  long  and  expensive  war 
has  drained  our  treasury — there  is  no 
decay  of  our  trade — no  stoppage  of 
our  manufactures — no  breaking  down 
of  our  commerce.  The  resources  of 
the  country  may  be  relied  on  with 
much  more  confidence  than  in  any 
year  of  late.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  commercial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try that  calls  for  and  demands  this 
sweeping  subversion  of  so  many  of  the 
settled  principles  of  our  commercial 
code,  'if  the  diminution  of  our  in- 
come proceeded  from  any  falling  away 
of  the  productive  energies  of  the 
country,  we  might  then  understand 
that  it  furnished  an  excuse  for  the 
reconsideration  of  laws  which  palpably 
produced  bad  effects.  But  no  such 
thing  is  alleged.  Our  resources  are 
admitted  to  be  as  flourishing  as  usual. 
The  deficiency  in  our  income  proceeds 
from  no  cause  that  indicates  a  falling 
away  in  national  prosperity^it  is 
purely  and  entirely  the  result  of  the 
management  of  our  pecuniary  affairs. 
Yet  this  deficiency  so  caused,  and  of 
such  a  character,  has  been  made  the 
pretext  of  measures  which  subvert,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  great  portion 
of  oar  commercial  code. 


That  the  country,  as  its  commercial 
affairs  are  at  present  carried  on^  can 
very  well  afford  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue,  no  one,  we  be- 
lieve, will  deny.  It  is  impleasant,  and 
always  unpopular,  to  propose  new 
taxes ;  because  the  cry  against  adding 
to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  is  always 
one  that  will  be  caught  up  without 
being  examined ;  but  there  is  no  one 
who  will  assert  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  raise  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  without  sen- 
sibly addine  to  the  quota  that  is  to  be 
contributed  by  each  individual  in  the 
nation. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  that  now 
meet  ministers  proceed  not  from  any 
poverty  in  the  country — not  from  any 
diminution  of  its  resources,  but  sim- 
ply and  solely  from  their  own  manage- 
ment of  the  public  purse.  Such  diffi- 
culties might  call  for  a  change  of  mi- 
nisters, but  certainly  do  not  justify  a 
review  of  our  whole  commercial  code 
— a  code  formed  not  for  raising  mo- 
ney, but  for  protecting  certain  inte- 
rests in  the  country.  Such  laws  should 
be  reviewed  upon  far  other  principles 
than  the  pressure  of  any  temporary 
difficulty  which  may  be  felt  in 
devising  a  new  tax  —  they  were  not 
framed  as  a  measure  of  finance,  they 
should  not  now  be  meddled  with  as 
such — to  alter  them  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  by  the  change  you  can 
find  a  new  mode  of  taxation,  is  surely 
to  invert  the  natural  procees  of  things, 
and  to  postpone  all  consideration  of 
the  well-being  of  the  people  to  the  fa- 
cility of  fleecing  them. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  Eng- 
land assumed  their  shape, if  they  did 
not  take  their  origin  in  the  rcJbrm 
bill.  From  the  time  that  that  g^eat 
change  was  effected  in  the  constitu- 
tion, it  was  predicted  by  many  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  country,  that  all  en- 
lightened dealing  with  our  finances 
was  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely 
difficult.  Democracy  is  always  short- 
sighted and  selfish;  and  hencC;  whea. 
the  populace  have  power,  a  present 
abatement  of  taxes  will  always  be  de- 
manded, no  matter  how  deeply  that 
abatement  may  ultimately  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  or  perpetu- 
ate and  increase  the  burdens  of  poste- 
rity. The  temptation  to  the  minister 
to  acquire  present  popularity  by  aban- 
doning an  impopuiar  tax,  is  always 
strong — to  a  weak  and  unprincipled 
minister  irresistibk.  It  requires  more 
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of  wisdom  «s  well  as  of  virtuCi  than 
the  mass  of  the  populace  have  gene- 
rally heen  found  to  possess,  to  submit 
patiently  to  heavy  taxation  to  obtain  a 
future  good,  or>  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  avoid  future  evil.  <'  Let  the 
morrow  provide  for  itself,"  is  always 
the  most  likely  maxim  of  the  minis- 
ter of  a  democracy.  Assuredly  he 
will  feel,  in  the  matter  of  raising  tax- 
es, that  *^  sufBcient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  The  evils,  indeed,  of 
this  impatient  spirit  had  manifested 
themselves  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  with  the  passing  of  that  measure 
they  acquired  their  full  development. 
From  the  peace  of  1815,  successive 
ministries  had  imprudently  yielded  to 
the  cry  for  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
more  regarding  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  than  the  real  and  permanent 
interests  of  the  country.  Our  debt 
was  left  in  a  great  dcCTee  to  remain 
as  a  matter  with  which  it  was  hope- 
less to  meddle.  Pitt's  policy  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  virtually,  if  not 
nominally  abandoned  —  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  people  and  the  fa- 
cility of  the  ministers  combined  in 
obtaining  relief  from  present  pres- 
sure, at  any  expense,  to  the  permanent 
resources  of  the  state.  It  was  natu- 
ral enough  that  the  country  should 
long  to  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of 
peace,  without  making  provision  to 
repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  But  this  natu- 
ral impatience  led  to  the  unwise  and 
premature  reduction  of  taxes  which 
the  country  was  very  well  able  to  pay, 
and  the  continuance  of  which,  for  a 
few  vears  longer,  would  have  placed 
our  nuances  in  a  settled  and  satisfac- 
tory state. 

Up,  however,  to  the  accession  of 
the  Whigs,  in  1830,  this  impatience 
had  not  been  carried  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
tent— the  revenue  of  the  country  had 
always  exceeded  its  expenditure.  A 
large  amount  of  the  debt  had  been 
paid  oif,  and  the  country  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  alarming  spectacle  of  the 
debt  being  increasea  in  time  of  peace. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he 
resided  office,  left'  our  finances  flou- 
rishing— a  clear  surplus  of  three  mil- 
lions a  year — a  sinking  fund,  small, 
but  secure,  and  the  example  of  some 
millions  of  debt  paid  off  in  three  years, 
without  pressure  on  the  people.  From 
1830  to  the  present  period  our  whole 
financial  policy  has  been  one  series  of 
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plunges  from  oAe  embarrassment  to 
another ;  taxes  have  been  reduced 
without  a  thought  as  to  how  the  defi- 
ciency was  to  be  supplied ;  our  debt 
increased  in  the  most  reckless  manner* 
often  without  notice  either  to  parlia- 
ment or  the  country — and  now,  the 
result  of  the  reckless  improvidence  of 
ministers  is  confessedly  a  deficiency  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  budget* 
which  they  know  not  how  to  meet. 

The  least  degree  of  foresight,  of 
common  prudence, — such  foresight  as 
every  petty  shopkeeper  is  obliged  to 
exercise  to  save  himself  f^m  ruin*-^ 
.would  have  enabled  them  to  obviate 
these  difficulties,  or  at  least  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them.  Their  reduction  of 
the  postage  was  made  in  the  face  of 
repeated  warnings  of  the  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  revenue ;  the 
expences  of  the  Chinese  expedition 
were  the  result  of  their  own  blunder- 
ing— at  all  events  they  might  have 
been  foreseen  and  ought  to  have  been 
provided  for ;  but  recklessness  to  an 
extent  the  most  extraordinary,  indeed 
almost  incredible,  appears  to  have 
governed  the  Ministry, — ^recklessness 
certainly  consistently  followed  up  in 
the  proposal  by  which  they  attempted 
to  provide  for  the  deficiency  their  own 
improvidence  had  occasioned. 

The  Chancellor  o^  the  Exchequei^ 
proposed  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  his 
budget,  by  admitting  to  our  markets 
slave-grown  sugar,  at  a  small  duty  | 
by  lessening  the  duty  on  Baltic  tim- 
ber ;  and  by  rep£alino  the  Cork 
Laws  ;  —  expecting  that  he  would 
raise  from  the  sugars,  the  timber,  and 
the  corn  that  would  be  imported,  the 
necessary  supply. 

The  merits  of  this,  as  a  financial 
scheme,  appear  never  to  have  been 
discussed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  in- 
terests affected  by  it  are  of  such  over- 
whelming magnitude,  that  beside  them 
all  questions  of  mere  finance  sink  into 
insignificance.  It  would  be  trifling 
with  those  interests  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws  will  really  produce 
the  revenue  we  want.  It  is  not 
the  least  wicked  of  the  features  of  the 
ministerial  scheme,  that  it  is  brought 
forward  as  a  measure  of  finance. 

The  object  of  this  is  plain ;  they 
want  to  throw  upon  their  (^ponents 
the  unpopularity  of  the  new  taxes 
which  their  own  folly  has  rendered . 
necessary*  No  matter  how  delusive 
"■" '  O' 
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might  be  the  promise  that  their  mek- 
tures  would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
such  taxes*  and  delusive*  we  believe* 
it  would  he  found*  it  served  its  pur- 
pose for  the  moment.  Let  us  see* 
however^  how  the  ministerial  plan  has 
told. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
have  jet  only  opened  that  portion 
of  theur  plan  which  relates  to  the 
sugar  duties*  and  on  tins  they  have 
been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
six.  After  protracting  the  debate  to 
a  length  wmch  made  many  persons 
believe  that  they  intended  that  it 
should  occupy  the  rest  of  the  session, 
they  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-six. 

Upon  this  defeat*  some  persons  were 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  they 
would  resiffn;  others  predicted  l^t 
they  would  dissolve.  They  have  done 
neither;  they  have*  for  the  present* 
put  up  with  their  defeat;  they  have 

Sroposed  the  renewal  of  the  old  sugar 
uties ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  they 
intend  to  take  the  discussion  on  the 
corn  laws. 

Upon  this  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the^  will  be  defeated  by  a  much  larger 
minority.  Their  conduct*  then*  is 
matter  of  guess  ;  our  own  impression 
is*  that  they  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds.  Many  persons  prophesy 
resignation;  the  nugority*  however* 
regard  dissolution  as  certain :  for  our 
own  parts*  we  look  on  another  alter- 
native as  not  improbable — defeated  on 
the  com  laws*  they  will  say  that  their 
measures  ought  to  be  before  the 
country  before  they  can  be  judged  of ; 
that  their  duty  to  their  queen  obliges 
them  to  submit  to  the  annoyance  of 
office ;  and*  huddling  up  the  business 
of  the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion*  as  best  they  may*  prorogue  par- 
liament* declaring*  that  next  session* 
all  parties  will  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  ereat  changes  Uiey  have 
proposed*  ^with  better  means  of  judg- 

iW 

Perhaps  a  committee  or  a  commis- 
sion may  help  them  through  the  diffi- 
culty* and  gam  them  six  month's  more 
of  mUronage  and  place. 

There  are  those  who  will  think  this 
conduct  too  base  for  whigs ;  we 
have  formed  our  opinion  from  expe- 
rience, of  what  is  past — we  shall  see. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  will  be  the 
result ;  but  we  say  that  it  is  neither 
impossibk  nor  improbable* 
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If*  indeed*  the  agitation  which  they 
are  wickedly  attempting  to  excite* 
should  succeed*  a  result  of  which*  hap- 
pily* there  seems  little  chance — if  the 
cheap-bread  humbug  succeeds  in  in- 
flammg  the  passions  of  the  people,  so 
that  the  hopes  of  the  Globe  be  real- 
ized,  and  we  see  crowds  parading  our 
streets  with  a  loaf  upon  a  pike*  and 
hear  the  fierce  shout  of  ^' bread  or 
blood,"  then*  indeed,  they  will  dis- 
solve ;  but  if  this  £uls,  if  their  popular 
agitation  be  the  most  unpopular 
thing  in  England*  and  the  weU-fed 
John  Bulls  cannot  be  led  to  believe 
themselves  starved*  then  will  the  mi- 
nistry resign  or  dissolve  ?  we  believe 
neither  one  or  the  other.  They  will 
defy  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  which  has  so  often  befriended 
them*  to  turn  up  something  for  them 
before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament 
— a  war  or  famine — commercial  dis- 
tress— any  visitation  on  the  country 
might  give  them  a  claim  of  appealii^ 
to  all  the  wild  elements  of  agitation 
which  distress  exasperates  and  calls 
out 

Meantime*  let  the  agriculturists  ex- 
ert themselves*  and  all  h  safe.  Let 
them  show  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  poor  by  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  horrid  poor  law  bill*  which  punishes 
poverty  as  a  crime.  Both  in  England 
and  Ireland  let  them  demand  an  ho- 
nest, a  generous,  and  a  Christian  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and*  having 
thus  freed  themselves  from  every  im- 
putation of  selfishness,  let  them  take 
pains  to  show  the  people  that  the  cry 
of  cheap  bread  is  one  not  for  the  poor 
but  the  rich — one  to  grind  down  the 
slaves  of  the  factory  system  still  more 
under  their  masters — let  them  not 
leave  the  people  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  delusions  of  the  com  law  lecturers 
without  some  pains  being  taken  to 
meet  and  to  resist  them.  Let  the 
upper  and  wiser  classes  but  do  their 
duty  by  those  below  them*  and  neither 
the  desperation  nor  the  delays  of  a 
profligate  ministry,  nor  the  reckless 
appends  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
which  will  infallibly  be  resorted  to, 
will  long  stay  the  hour  of  our  country's 
deliverance  from  the  imprincipled  ad- 
ministration that  has  tarnished  her 
honour*  oppressed  her  people*  broken 
our  constitution*  and  plunged  our 
finaacea  into  confusion. 
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